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SPRING. BXCELSIOR.  —  BISlHOP    GRAY, 


SPRING. 
*'  Nlmium  ne  orede.'* 

Spring  is  coining !    It  oncloses 

Tiny  leaves  on  all  the  roses  ! 

Snowdn)p,  hyacinth,  and  crocus 

An  inquiiing  eye  can  focas  ! 
Nature  says  Uiat  Spring  is  coming 
And  the  bees  will  soon  be  hamming  1 

Spring  is  coming  1    By  degrees 
Rise  Uie  rows  of  early  peas  1 
Spring  is  coming,  sure  and  steady  — 
Slugs  and  snails  have  come  already  1  ^ 
Nature  sav!)  that  Spring's  approaching, 
On  the  Winter's  steps  encroaching  1 

Spring  is  coming  I    Elm  and  chestnut  — 
Horse-,  of  course,  and  not  the  best  nut  — 
Put  forth  buds  ;  and  larches  slender 
Wear  a  grvcn  that's  fresh  and  tender  I 
Nature  says  that  Spring  is  nearing, 
Soon  the  cuckoo  you'll  be  hearing  I 

Spring  is  coming !    From  their  sleeping 
Beds  the  tulips  now  are  peeping  ! 
Birds  are  singing,  blithely  winging, 
'Mid  the  swinging  branches  clinging  I 
Nature  says  that  Spring  is  near  us  — 
That's  a  prospect  which  should  cheer  us  ! 

Spring  is  coming  !    But  her  pleaiing 

Promises  may  end  in  freezing  I 

All  the  buds  and  blooms  are  lost, 

Mav  or  April  bringing  frost. 
Nature  cries  that  Spring  is  coming. 
But  experience  says  she^s  bamming. 


EXC£LSIOBI 

The  chains  of  Trade  were  fulling  fast, 
As  to  the  Tory  benches  passed 
A  youth,  through  social  snow  and  ice. 
Who  bore  a  flag  witli  the  device  — 
"Excehjior!" 

^  His  brow  was  brass  :  his  eye,  l)eneath, 
Slept  like  a  dagger  in  its  sheath  ; 
And,  'twixt  the  stabs  of  his  keen  tongue. 
Ever  in  undertone  there  rung  — 
••  Excelsior  I " 

He  smore  his  focmen  black  and  blue, 
His  friends  he  served,  a  henchman  true ; 
He  turned  from  Tnith's  white  mountain-throne, 
And  upwards  prensed,  with  stifled  groan  — 
"  Excelsior  1 " 


Si 


Try  not  that  road  1  *'  Experience  said, 
"  Truth's  ro<'ks  hang  threatening  o'er  thy  head ; 
The  stream  of  Proof  runs  deep  and  wide." 
Bat,  firm,  that  8tubl>om  voice  replied, 
"  Excelsior  I " 


"  Oh,  stay,"  fair  Fiction  cried,  "and  rest 
A  laurelled  head  upon  my  breast  1 " 
A  flash  awoke  his  slumbrous  eye. 
But  faded,  as  he  gave  reply, 
"  Excelsior ! " 

"  'Ware  Toryism's  rotten  branch  ! 
'Ware  democratic  avalanche  1 " 
Such  was  calm  Caution's  last  good-night: 
A  voice  roplied,  from  Treasury  height, 
"  Excelsior  1" 

As  Tory  Chieftains  officoward 
Expectant  turned  their  keen  regard. 
Discussing  chances,  hopes,  and  fears. 
His  voice  burst  on  their  startled  ears  «- 
"  Excelsior ! " 

There,  on  Ambition's  topmost  round. 
This  climber  at  his  goal  was  foand. 
Triumphant  over  snow  and  ice, 
Trae  to  his  flag  and  its  device, 
"  Excelsior ! " 

For  all  his  triumph,  in  cold  blood. 
Passionless,  but  not  proud,  he  stood : 
As  from  Truth's  peaks,  crowned  with  her  star, 
A  proad  voice  rang  alK)ve  him  far, 
"  Excelsior  1 " 

—  Punch, 


BISHOP  GRAY. 
{Dedicated  to  A.  C.  London.) 

He'a  all  your  fancy  painted  him ; 

A  sound  High  Chun*h  divine; 
But  Natal  it  is  another's 

See  no  more  void  than  mine. 
You  shoved  not  out  one  never  shoved 

With  shove  in  legal  wav  : 
Oh  the  law,  the  law' 1 1  Im  broken 

By  the  move  of  Bishop  Gbat  I 

The  mitre  leave  suspended  o'er 

His  brow  at  airy  height ; 
The  new  lawn  sleeves  put  by  for  him 

Whilst  you  are  l)ound  by  right. 
His  mitre  name  no  more  to  mo  ; 

His  sleeves  take  hence  away  : 
Oh  the  law,  the  law'II  Ik;  broken 

By  the  move  of  Birtiiop  Gray  1 

I  shrunk  not,  when  thcv  summoned  me 

To  swell  the  censure's  blast. 
But  due  tribunal  there  was  none ; 

No  valid  judgment  passed. 
Then  since  that  truth  must  be  confest. 

Don't  give  us  cause  to  say, 
Oh  the  law,  the  law  was  broken 

By  the  move  of  Bihhof  Gbat! 
Ptmeh. 


THE    THREE    LYRISTS. 


From  Tlie  Cornbill  llaj{azlne. 

THE    THREE    LYRISTS  ;    HORACE, 
BURNS,    AND    BERANQER. 

The  mystical  fascination  which  the  Num- 
ber Three  used  to  exercise  over  the  human 
mind,  receives  some  excuse  from  interesting 
facts  in  the  history  of  literature.  Thus, 
there  are  three  supreme  epic  poets,  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton.  There  are  three  mas- 
ters of  Greek  tragedy,  ^sciiylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides.  There  are  three  unrivalled 
satirists,  Aristophanes,  Rabelais,  and  Swifl. 
And  there  are  three  lyrists,  who  stand  out 
in  the  annals  of  song,  enjoyiui;  a  popularity 
beyond  all  competition,  —  Horace,  Burns, 
and  Berauger.  It  is  with  the  last  triad  that 
our  business  lies  at  present.  It  seems  to  us 
that  each  of  them  may  be  better  understood 
if  all  three  be  compared  together ;  and  that 
whatever  essential  similarity  can  be  shown 
to  exi!<t  between  them,  will  tend  to  throw 
light  on  the  lyrical  character  and  the  lyrical 
genius. 

The  points  of  coincidence  in  the  condi- 
tion and  temperament  of  these  men  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  are  curious,  to  begin  with. 
They  were  all  of  humble  degree  by  birth, 
yet  more  or  less  fortunate  in  some  circum- 
stances of  their  training.  They  were  all,  for 
parts  of  their  career,  in  Grovernment  employ- 
ment. They  all  early  found  patrons  among 
men  of  rank.  They  all  held  a  kind  of 
mixed  politics,  the  result  of  the  fluctuations 
of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived.  They  all 
enjoyed  popularity  during  their  lifetimes. 
All  three  were  strongly  susceptible  of  reli- 
gious impressions,  but  hostile  to  prevailing 
dogmatism  and  superstition  ;  keenly  alive  to 
the  love  of  friends,  and  the  charm  of  wo- 
men ;  deeply  ti^iged  with  melancholy,  though 
cheerful  at  ordinary  times,  and  hilarious  on 
festal  occasions.  All  were  patriotic  to  a  de- 
gree exceeding  the  zeal  of  common  men. 
And  though  the  basis  of  their  genius  in 
each  case  was  a  gift  of  creative  S[)ontancity 
which  defies  analysis,  they  all  alike  worked 
on  traditionary  mateiial,  literary  and  musi- 
cal ;  and  worked  on  it  in  the  true  artistic 
spirit,  —  with  much  love  of  form,  finish, 
symmetry,  and  grace.  Finally,  what  is 
profoundly  significant,  these  three  song-writ- 
ers all  began  with  satire,  —  a  thoroughly  hu- 
morous vein  of  satire  being  common  to  the 
group. 

In  order  to  draw  out  this  parallel  with 
any  fulness,  it  will  be  best  that  we  should 
take*  a  glance  at  each  of  our  lyrists  separate- 
ly. Beranger  has  been  little  discusseil  in 
England,  considering  his  European  celeb- 


rity, and  the  material  illustratiTe  of  him  at 
the  disposal  of  students.  Horace  and  Burns 
are  more  talked  of;  but  the  latest  views  re- 
garding even  these  poets  are  far  from  being 
as  generally  known  as  some  people  suppose. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  reflect  upon,  that 
Horace,  who  died  one  winter's  day  just  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago, 
should  have  more  readers  even  yet,  than 
either  Burns  or  Beranger.  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  this  admits  of  no  doubt.  It 
is  another  piquant  fact  of  the  kind,  that 
even  these  evergreen  classical  reputations 
have  their  good  and  bad  seasons,  —  their 
periods  of  fashion  and  of  neglect.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  hear  of  Horace 
everywhere,  from  the  pulpit  to  the  ball- 
room. But  for  many  years  afler  our  own 
century  opened,  he  was  no  longer  the  mode. 
He  ceased,  as  Niebuhr  says,  to  have  justice 
done  him  ;  and  in  the  lectures  which  Niebuhr 
delivered  at  Bonn  in  1828-9,  that  great  scho- 
lar protested  against  the  reaction.  Since 
then,  there  has  been  a  highly  active  Hora- 
tian  movement  in  literature.  Hofman  Peerl- 
kamp,  a  Dutch  professor  of  great  distinction, 
gave  an  impulse  to  this,  in  an  unusual  way. 
He  issued,  in  1833,  a  work,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  show  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
present  text  of  Horace  is  spurious  and  sup- 
posititious. Such  audacity  roused  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  subject  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  gone  to  sleep  again  yet.  But  the  re- 
vival extended  beyontl  the  province  of  crit- 
icism, strictly  so-called.  Canon  Tate  •  and 
Dean  Milman  in  Ensrland,  Baron  Valcke- 
naer  and  othere  in  France,  conducted  ex- 
cellent investigations  of  the  poet's  whole  life 
and  genius,  — and,  indeed,  his  life  had  been 
treated  with  injustice  as  well  as  his  genius. 
Translations,  too,  have  multiplied,  till  a  cer- 
tain impatience  of  them  has  become  mani- 
fest. Some  are  spirited  and  sympathetic  par- 
aphrases, like  those  of  Father  Prout  and 
Lord  Derby ;  some  are  more  severe,  but 
equally  able,  like  those  of  Professor  Coning- 
ton.  Others,  again,  repeating  the  error  oi 
Francis  in  new  shapes,  are  loose  in  style, 
and  modern  in  characiter,  —  echoes  of 
Moore  rather  than  of  Horace. 

Meanwhile,  substantial  agreement  may  be 
said  to  have  been  arrived  at  on  some  long- 
agitated  Horatian  questions.  The  ol<l  noet's 
character  emerges  out  of  the  latest  discus-. 
sions  as  sound  and  loveable  as  ever.  A  Bm- 
tos  and  Cassius  man  in  his  youth,  he  gate 
in  his  intellectual  adhesion  to  the  Emperor 
only  when  the  Empire  had  become  a  di»: 
tinct  and  beneficent  necessity.  It  was,  in 
fact,  his  own  cause,  for  the  raising  of  new 
meo,  and  the  encouragement  of  letters  were 
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essential  parts  of  the  Cs^arean  policy.     But 
he  could  still  sing  the  praise  of  "  the  noble 
death  of  Cato."     Nor  was  there  anything 
servile   in   his  attitude   towards   Augustus, 
whose  services  .to  the  State  he  celebrated  in 
a  manly    and   independent    kind  of  way. 
Augustus  chid  him  playfully  for  not  court- 
ing him  more.     Compared  with  the  attitude 
of  Boileau  to  such  a  ruler  as  Louis  Quatorze, 
that  of  Horace   towards   Au<ru8tus  —  who, 
whatever  else  we  may  think  of  him,  was  one 
of  the  ablest  sovereigns  that  ever  lived  — 
stands  out  with  something  of  a  classical  dig- 
nity.     With  regard  to  his  private  life,  what 
writer  has  shown  more  filial  piety,  or  shown 
it  with  a  finer  disregard  of  all  the  mean 
social  fears  which  beset  low  natures  in  un- 
expected prosperity  V     What  man  has  ever 
been    more    familiar  with   the   rarer    and 
sweeter  natures  of  his   time  ?    As  for  his 
morals,  he  would  not  have  understood  what 
is  held  on  some  branches  of  morals  by  the 
modern  world,  which  has  no  right  to  meas- 
ure him  by  its  own  standards.     And  Butt- 
mann  did  a  good  deal  to  put  people  right  on 
one  matter  at  least,  when  he  subjected  the 
heroines  of  the  love-songs  to  a  critical  in- 
quiry.    There  are  some  eighteen  of  them, 
but  they  vanish  away  when  looked  at  close- 
ly.    The   Pyrrhas  and   Glyceras  are  mere 
Greek  statuettes.     The  Lalage  of  one  lyric  is 
not  the  Lalage  of  another ;  and  Lydia  dis- 
solves intd  two  figures,  one  as  shadowy  as  its 
sister.     Mr.  Newman  contencN  for  the  his- 
torical reality  of  Cinara,  and  i»  a  little  an- 
noyed with  Horace  for  not  having  married 
her.     But  even  Cinara  proves  to  have  been 
a    mere    name   on    investi(;ation.        These 
houris  of  literature,  with  yellow  and  myrrh- 
scentcd    hair,   and   crowns  of   ivy  or  rose 
leaves,  were  just  as  much  Greek  ornaments 
of    Horace's   library   as   the   figures   which 
Atticus  l)ouglit  in  Athens  for  the   library  of 
his  triend  Cicero's  Tusculan  villa.     The  fact 
is,  that  ill  one  whole  class  of  his   Odes,   our 
friend  the  Venusian  simply  used  the  Latin 
language   as   an   ivory  on   which   to   paint 
Greek   subjects.     This    is   so   indisputable, 
that  he  has  often  been  treated  within  the 
last  half  century  or  so  as  a  mere  imitator, 
whose   satires   and   epistles    alone    deserve 
much  admiration.     But  to  talk  in  this  way, 
is  to  talk  just  as  great  nonsense   as  those 
gentlemen  who  pretend  to  knovr  all   about 
the    family   of  Tyndaris ;    or   who   believe 
"  Horace  to  be  in  downright  earnest  when  he 
relates  how,  having  fallen  asleep  in  his  child- 
hood  on    Mount  Vultur    in    Apulia,  doves 
camif  and  covered  him  with  leaves  of  laurel 
and  myrtle.     He  imitated  the  Greek  lyrists 
undoubtedly  ;  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which 


Burns  imitated  the  old  Scotch  song-writers, 
and  Bdranger  the  chansonniers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  century.     Tradition   is   essential   to 
the  popular  lyrist,  who  must  also  avail  him- 
self, in  order  to  seize  the  popular    heart,  of 
known   and  familiar   artistic   forms, — just 
as  of   known  and   familiar  airs  or  tunes. 
But  through   imitation  Horace    learned  to 
be  original.     The  charming  odes  addressed 
to  his  friends  Septimius,  Pompeius,  Varus, 
and  others,  are  not  fancy-pieces,  but   fresji 
from   life ;    while    such   noble   passages   as 
the  description  of  Regulus  in  the  Casio  to- 
nanlem  are    thoroughly    Roman.,    Scholars 
who  insist  too  much  on  the  imitative  side  of 
Horace's  labours,  seem  to  forget   that  the 
Greek  lyrists  Alcseus,  Sappho,  and  others, 
continued  to  exist  alongside  him  for  many 
ages,  and  that,  if  he  bad  been  anything  like 
a  mere  echo  of  them,  his  works  would  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  into   oblivion.     As  it 
was,  he  appears  to  have  been  as  popular 
through  the  whole  Roman  empire  as  Beran- 
ger  in  France,  or  Burns  in   Great  Britain. 
We  cannot  say,  indeed,  how  far  it  was  possi- 
ble for  a  writer  to  penetrate  the  masses  in  a 
civilization  of  which  slavery  formed  so  large 
a  feature  ;  but  there  is  evidence  enough  that 
Horace  was  as  widely  known  as  any  classi- 
cal writer  could  become.     Now,  it  is  a  car- 
dinal point  about  our  three  lyrists,  and  their 
own  peculiar  triumph,  that  they  gained  the 
multitude    without     losing    the    cultivated 
classes.     **  If  anybody  provokes  me,"  boasts 
Horace,  "  he  shall  weep  for  it,  and  be  sung 
about   all   through   the   city."       Beranger, 
whose  songs  were  heard  in  every  cabaretj 
tells  us,  not  without  complacency,  that  Louis 
XVIII.  was  accused  of  naving  them  on  his 
night-table  when  he   died.       Who  such  a 
formidable  enemy  of  the  Bourbons  as  Beran- 
ger ?     But  the  head  of  the  Bourbons  was  a 
great  lover  of  Horace,  and  knew  a  truly 
fjoofl  sonfr  when  he  saw  it.     Success  of  this 
(louble  kmd  is  bv  no  means  the  necessary 
attendant  of  all  kinds  of  lyrical   gn^atness. 
Odes  like  those  of  Gray  or  Wordsworth,  even 
songs  like  some  of  Mr.  Tennyson's,  are  not 
addressed   to   the  people.      What  can    be 
grander  in  its  way,  tor  example,  than  Tenny- 
son's bugle -song?     But   take   a  stanza   of 
It :  — 


0  love,  they  die,  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill,  and  field,  and  river ; 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  over. 

Who  can  even  imagine  a  stanza  like  this 
beiog  sung  by  a  country  girl,  while  spread* 
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incr  her  webs  to  bleach  near  a    mnninor 
stream  r 

This  illustration  of  a  poet's  popularity  is 
taken  i'rom  Allan  Cunningham,  who  re- 
cords it  as  his  own  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  popularity  of  the  sonigs  of  Burns. 
Burns,  like  Horace,  has  been  differently  es- 
timated at  different  periods,  since  his  death 
in  1796,  ten  years  after  his  poems  burst  up- 
on the  world.  His  first  biographers,  in-, 
eluding  even  Dr.  Currie,  obviously  under- 
rated him;  and  Walker  especially  (of 
whom  the  world  would  never  have  hoard 
but  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  great 
man)  writes  in  an  intolerable  and  con- 
temptible strain  of  patronage.  It  was  the 
misibrtune  of  Bums  to  be  born  in  an  age 
when  Scotland  had  ceased  to  be  a  king- 
dom, without  having  reconciled  herself  to 
the  condition  of  a  province.  In  an  earlier 
time  he  would  have  been  happier,  for 
whatever  his  circumstances  his  heart  would 
have  been  more  at  peace.  In  a  later  time, 
he  would  have  emigrated  young,  risen  to 
fame  ;md  fortune,  and  left,  probably,  great- 
er conti-ibutions  to  literature  than  any  of 
those  for  the  sake  of  which  the  world  cher- 
ishes his  memory.  As  it  was,  he  fell  up- 
on a  generation  whose  society  and  litera- 
ture were  both  eminently  artificial,  and 
wrote  his  best  things  in  a  language  the 
doom  of  which  was  already  sealen.  His 
whole  life  was  thus  a  moral  struggle,  as 
well  as  a  pliysii'al  and  social  one ;  a  strug- 
gle between  a  loval  romantic  Scots  heart, 
and  a  society  fallen  into  narrow  divisions, 
with  their  class  prejudices  and  local  mean- 
nesses ;  between  the  consciousness  of  original 
power,  and  the  check  imposed  by  the  over- 
valuin<r  of  mere  formal  education  on  the 
part  of  an  age  which  had  forgotten  whdt 
jKHitic  originality  really  was.  We  hear 
much  of  Bums's  flattering  reception,  in  the 
wint'-r  of  1786,  by  the  Edinburgh  men  of 
letters.  But  they  were  after  all  mere  me- 
diocrities; for  the  era  of  Hume  had  passed 
away,  .imi  the  era  of  Scott  had  not  opened. 
Hume  was  dead  ;  Adam  Smith  was  in  de- 
clining health,  and  suffering  from  the  de- 
pression of  spirits  which  overtook  him  a!ter 
the  loss  of  his  mother.  Those  whose  names 
one  hears  as  receiving  Bums  —  let  us  say 
Blair  and  Mackenzie,  for  instance  —  want- 
ed a  relish  for  i  eal  genius,  and  evidently 
regarded  tlie  pior  bard  as  a  miraculoas 
Ayrshire  plou;rhman  who  thought  much  too 
higlily  of  himself.  Indeed,  gross  exaggera- 
tion long  prevailed  on  the  subject  of 
Burns*8  actual  position  and  attainments. 
He  was  not  a  peasant  at  all,  to  begin  with, 
but  came  of  an  old  stock  of  Kincardine- 


shire farmers,  who  seem  to  have  been  peo- 
ple of  some  superiority,  for  his  grandfather  ^ 
13  found  joining  his  brother  a^iculturists  in 
setting  up  a  school.  His  reading,  from  boy- 
hood upwards,  was  what  would  have  been 
thought  respectable  in  almost  any  class  of 
life  at  that  time;  for,  with  all  the  talk 
about  Scotch  education,  it  is  the  diffusion, 
rather  than  the  degree  of  knowledge  of 
any  kind,  that  makes  the  Northern  king- 
dom remarkable.  But  though  in  reality 
no  vulgar  portent,  Burns  was  too  much 
treated  as  such;  and  he  lefl  Edinburgh 
with  stin^  lurking  in  his  breast,  for  which 
the  hospitahty  that  curiosity  about  him 
had  excited  did  not  compensate.  His 
drinking-bouts  with  what  he  csdls  *^the 
stately  patricians"  of  Edinburgh,  produced 
not  only  headaches,. but  heartaches,  which 
were  much  worse  to  bear. 

That  Burns*s  poems  should  have  been 
admired,  can  hanlly  be  claimed  as  a  credit 
for  that  generation.  Their  power  is  so 
glaringly  undeniable ;  they  are  so  superior 
to  any  Scottish  poems  that  the  country  had 
seen  for  centuries ;  that  to  overlook  them 
would  have  been  simple  barbarism.  Yet 
they  only  reached  two  editions  in  Bnms's 
lifetime,  though  he  lived  ten  years  atter 
achieving  his  fame.  Nor  are  those  apolo- 
gists more  successful  who  would  extenuate 
the  meanness  of  the  sordid  patronage 
which  placed  him  in  an  employment  of 
seventy  pounds  a  year.  Scotland,  through 
the  influence  of  Dundas,  had  a  large  share 
of  crown  patronage  at  that  time,  but  it  was 
bestowed  on  those  who  had  no  claims  but 
relationship,  or  who  made  up  for  the  want 
of  that,  by  the  qualities  so  admirably  por- 
trayed in  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant.  Lord 
Brougham  and  the  late  Mr.  McCulloch  are 
not  unnaturally  surprised  that  Adam  Smith 
should  have  been  fobbed  off  with  a  commis- 
sionership  of  customs.  But  this  was  a  joke 
to  making  Burns  a  ganger.  And  it  is  no 
excuse  to  say  that  he  was  ^<  a  poet,  and  as 
a  poet  unfit  for  business.**  There  are,  in- 
deed, some  morbid  modem  poets  of  pecu- 
liar schools  who  shrink  even  from  criti- 
cism ;  who  are  afraid  of  bein^  looked  at ; 
and  who  are  capable  of  nothing  but  pro- 
ducing their  highly  artificial  stim  in  a  re- 
tirement cheered  by  the  occasional  com- 
pany of  toadies.  But  the  type  of  poet  we 
are  investigating  just  now  is  quite  a  difler- 
ent  kind  of  man.  Whether  it  be  the  * 
strong  vein  of  humour  which  seems  an  es- 
sential part  of  him,  that  widens  the  lyrist  of 
this  class,  or  not,  certainly  he  has  always 
sound  common-sense,  and  tact,  and  a  prac- 
tical iiiculty  for  affairs.     Bums  astonished 
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people  aa  mnch  hj  the  judgment  irith 
which  he  brhaved  in  a  Bocieif  quite  aew  to 
him,  as  hy  his  gfeoiiia.  His  talk  and  corre- 
spondence were  admirable,  and  tfie  extant 
Cpera  ol'  the  oiciee  show  that  he  quickly  ' 
lined,  and  excellentlj  discharged,  all  . 
kinds  of  business  that  came  in  his  way. 
The  similar  quilitiea  of  Horace,  whose  lot 
was  cast  ainon^  a  more  generooB  people, 
were  chiefly  displayed  in  the  mixture  of 
taste  and  discretion  with  which  he  filled  his 
place  ill  the  high  Imperial  society.  As  for 
Bdran^r,  some  of  the  ableet  men  in 
Prance  loved  to  illustrate  his  good  worldly 
wisdom  by  comparing  it  to  that  of  Frank- 
Barns  was  undoubtedly  the  least  fortu-  ' 
nate  man  of  our  group,  from  every  point  of  i 
view.  The  beat  friend  that  his  geniua  cot  i 
for  him.  the  Eirl  of  Glencairn,  who  mi^t  i 


who  had  addre«sed  Mr.  Tytler,  the  cham- 
pion of   Mary   Stuart,  in   such   verges   as 


My  ftthera  Chat  name  tiave  rerered 

My  fathers  have  fallen  to  right  it 

Those   fatheis   would  spum   their 


That  m 


le  should  he  willingly  slight  it— 


byde 
tbese 


beautiful  liaee:  — 


The  moiiareh  may  forget  the  ci 

Tbaton  his  head  un  hnnr  has  been ; 
The  mother  mny  forgot  the  child, 

That  smiles  sue  sweetly  on  her  knee ; 
But  I'll  remcnilttr  thee,  Glcncairn, 
Aai  a'  tliat  thou  hast  done  for  me. 

For  this  "  Lament  "  promises  to  live  as 
long  as.  the  Ti/rrhena  reguat  progenua  on 
'  the  one  band ;  or  the  dddicace  of  the  Ckamora 
pnbliahed  in  1833,  on  the  other.  There 
was  a  strong  romantic  element  —  a  feudal 
feeling  akin  to  th.it  of  Sir  Walter  —  in  the 
origiDil  attitude  of  Bums  towarrls  the  an- 
cient Scatch  families.  It  is  seen  very 
clairly  in  his  curious  Jacobite  letter  to 
Li-ly  Winifred  Maxwell,  the  liein-as  of  the 
Elrl  of  NithsJale ;  in  his  corr.'ipon dunce 
with  Mr^.  Dunlop,  who  came  of  the  Wallace 
blood  ;  in  the  dedication  of  his  second  edi- 
tion lo  the  Calu. Ionian  Hunt;  and  in  the 
high-»|ilrituil,  heir t -stirring  "  Address  to 
Bdinhunfh."  Wc  are  reminded  iu  the  last 
■  paem  of  the  —  .  ■ 


and  not  s  few  aimilar  passages,  of  Hor- 
ace. Qiit  tiie  stern  expericuce  of  life 
tiusht  Bums  that  the  time  for  renerous  il- 
lusions was  gone  by.  The  Jacobite  became 
a  Jacobin,  orsomctbing  like  it.    The  poet 


lived  to  sing  "  A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that," 
aad  to  we^ome  tho  French  Revolntjon. 
If,  at  one  end  of  his  career,  he  could,  like 
the  Roman  poet,  think  kindly  of  the  Etru- 
rian grandees,  and  of  the  Claudii,  and 
Lamiie,  of  his  Northern  land,  —  at  the 
other  end  of  it,  he  handed  over  his  torch  to 
one  who  cared  little  indeed  for  aueh  recol- 
lections and  associations,  —  a  child  of  the 
Revolution  dostiaed  to  pepetuate  its  glories, 
and  to  continue  its  work.  Fate  seems  to 
have  curiously  linked  to"ethcr  thuse  lyr- 
ists ;  and  B^ranger.  who  knew  neither  the 
language  of  Rome,  nor  of  Great  Britain, 
lived  to  be  reiieatedly  entitled  "  tbe 
Horace,"  and  "  the  Rooert  Burns,"  of 
France,  by  men  well  competent  U)  judge  of 
both. 

Burns,  like  Horace,  had  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  bein);  the  son  of  a  good  and 
wise  lather  ;  and  of  receirin;;  that  sound 
domestia  training  whieh  books  cannot  give, 
and  which  the  want  of  books  docs  not  ne- 
cenarilj  Impair.  It  is  curious  to  I'ompare 
tbe  Roman  poet's  gratutui  teuord  of  the  ex- 
cellent old  freedman  who  kapt  his  youth 
pure  from  sH  corruption,  — 

Non  solum  facto,   verum    oppiobrio    quoqne 

with  the  Scotch  poet's  simil.nr  testimony  to 
Che  equally  humble  and  admirable  cotter 

of  Ayrshire :  — 

My  father  was  a  farmer  upon  the  Carrick  bor- 

And   carcfuHy  he  bred    mo    in    decency  and 
order,  O. 

Fiejre  Jean  de  Bdranger,  born  in  the 
EueMontorgiiei],  in  Pans,  in  August,  1T8D, 
was  less  bappEl^  situated  in  this  important 
respect.  His  lather  was  a  Picard  from  the 
neighbonriiood  of  Peronne.  a  Towl-oatureil 
cai«le8S  Fre.nchman,  of  volaliio  character, 
an<l  wandering  habits,  in  whom,  or  his  ca-. 
reer,  we  can  trace  none  of  the  solid  quali- 
ties which  belong  lo  bis  celebrated  son. 
The  father  of  this  De  Beranger  hid  kept  a 
,  cabartt  near  Pdronne,  having  been  aban- 
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doaed  hy  kin  father,   who    r»-married    ia  October    of  the  ume    ^ar,   1789,    while 

England,  aad  whose  naoie  and  deei^nation  wnlkiiiK  ^th  one  of  his  auDia,  thejr  fonnd 

were  Beranger  de  Formentel.     But  in  ipite  tbemselres  nuTounded  by  a  crowd  of  meo, 

of  their  i«nditiou,   the   father  and  grand-  and   of    women   of   dreadful   appearance. 

father  of  Ciie  poet  resolutely  maintained  a  They  were  carrying   the   bloody  beads   of 

eldioi   to   belong   to   the   nobUxge,  and   be-  the    gardei-dii-rorpK,   maasacred     at     Ver- 

ijueatbed  him  (their  only  lei;acy)   a  gene-  sailles,  on  pilies ;  and   one  of  these   heads 

alogy  io  wbiuh  they  asserted  tbenuelves  to  passed  quite  close  to   the   shuddering   boy. 

be  descended  Irom  tlie  great  houK  of  the  When  ttunlcing  of  it,  adds   be  long   afler- 

Counts   of   Bcranrrer   in   ProTenee.      The  wards,  I  can  see  it  yet;  and  hfl   tfaankcd 

poet  ivas  described  as  De  Bcranger  in  his  Heaven  that  he  had  been  awajr  from  Paria 

nclede  naiiniance.  and  through  life  adhered  during  the  Terror. 

to  "  tjie  particle ; "  that  lamous  particle,  the  He  escaped  tbe  scenes  of  that  worst  period 

right  to  bear  which  Is  BO  fertile  a  tberae  for  of  theReToluCion  (which,  Repnblican  as  he 

pleasantry  among    tbe  wiu  of   Paris,  and  was,  he  always  deplored,)  by  having  been 

about  whieh  Ualzac  was  so  persistently  toi^  sent  to  an  aunt  at  Peronne.     The  good  poor 

raentcd.     Bcranger,  we   need  not  say,  be-  woman  looked  at  the  lad  of  nine  years  and  a 

fame  as  fervent  a  democrat  as  his   father  half,   whose    grandfather  conid    no  longer 

was  a  royalist,  and  m^de  the  "  tie  "  the  oc-  maintain  him ;    irhose  father  freed   himself 

casion  lor  a  celebrated  song :  —  from   him  as  a  harden  ;  whose  very  mother 

gave  herself  no  thought  aboat  his  fate;  and 

Et  (inoilj'apprends  que  Ton  critique,  who  bad  been  »en(   to  her  by  the   dili^nce 

liCtfe  qui  prei*de  men  nom.  as  a  kind  of  worthless  parcel  of  humanity  to 

,*.**,*  be  stowed  away  as  she  best  could.     "  It  is  im- 

Je  sni- ydflin  ot  ir*r»aa.n  .  .  .  possible  for  me  to  charge  myielf  with  him," 

Jo  BUI8  vilaiD,  jij     1^     J    1^      perplexity  ;   and  Bcranger 

^'l""'*'''"''  never  forgot   thaV  moment     "  &enes  ^e 

He  tells  us,  however,  tbit  be  couU  have  ^^^'"  \^'^"^''  "  q-icWy  ">'.° ,  J^^ 

passed  for  a  noble  if  h^  had  liked;  though  "  "l^  "''°  ?'^,'«"  ^  «l'«l«of  it        But 

Tt  is  no  wonder  that  be  never  cared  for  Se  'he  honest   k.ndly   aunt,   a   moment  after- 

subject,  bred  among  the  people  as  he  -as,  7""^^'  clasped  hUleP.e.™  Jean,  w.th  ^ 

and  making  of  the  ideTo?  the  Revob:  «  her  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  "  P<,«»«aAnn- 

,■        „    rr^i               _f         II-              uc  I  donne      I    wi  I    be    to     yon    a     mother! 

i-Z-:    ±T.rr^';  J       ■»'!,?  "Nfter,- write,  th.  f,«M  pel.  -n.rer  ^ 

HiB  ruber.  aJter  havins  been  a  Uwyers  C      i  ■     i.     „t-,          -     i.      ..  _ 

clerk  in. h.pTOrin<»..Sn..ioP„i.,..L™  ™"lj«d. "  !i»'"7 1»"«7.    '°  f"  '™: 

befell  in  lo.e,i.b  Ibe  li^l,  imd  Mtr«t  wnk  lb,  i^i.™  of  V..™.,  .nd  ibe  gt..e 

i,e  Uenghier  of  ,  tolor,  in  .l,o.e  hon,e  kindly  Sooofttber,  .bo  .top.  pn  A  lomy 

.b.»ngf.rlt.r  w«,  bora.    Tbe  fntber  .nd  ''''l'"^-    ."1"°!^'?"'    '"'   ^  "S 

„„,■„*           ,   ,.     -       ^i,       Tu    c  .t  motherland   descnbes   her   ae  a  woman  of 

mother  separated  ID  SIX  months.     Tbe  father  ■    '  _■  j      i,    i.  j  _  j            &^  .  a^ 

»and.™/«..,  to  injoo  .nd  Ae.bere  In  ,  "r""  ,"»'"'.•  "'"!'■'!  """"  "'  i  ^       t 

».rebof  ™pi;vn,en...nd  tbe  motber  went  !•■«•»  "l«e««™l>r •■J™'  ""'' "  S  ^ 

to  l»e  bv  beUf,  wbile  yonn.  Ketr,  Je.n  'I*-    ""  '"  J'"  "?      f  r^"^"'',  "'T 

continu,-dnnd„tb,  rjt  of  the  good  flj  .be  ~emd   h...  tbn.gb  he   M   ■'"■JX 

toilor.     Sometime,  be  .ent  to  kc  Vr.  .nd  =ontm.d  to  pel  tbroofb  lb.  ff™™*.-     8be 

•be  -onM  tnk.  him  to  tbe  Ibe.trt.  in  tb,  '"k  "T  '"  ''"J  "*  ':'^.  •f  «'  '  *"'"• 

lio.l...,d,,  o,  lo  li.,1.  d„„  in  tb,  onun.  'T>S^':"i.l°}STl  1""^  ."J  S 


old  schoolmaster  taught  him  t< 


o  thttt  he  learned  Bometliing    of  tin: 

strange  drama  of  human  lile  in   Paris  even    '""i,'!'.  „     ^        ,,. .^^       ,    ,..»  ^ 

1    .-^1     ■      ^  1       .    .     t.  ,     J  This  excellent  aunts  pOBitton  was  that  ot 

Iwtore  learning  to  read.     And  what  a  drama   ,  ?  „  ■_„  .  r~,  „  „,„  l.  ..,-. 

lili:  in  Paris  w!;s  during  the  boyhood  of  B,- I ''^''C°'^"™f  T. '  «^  "  T'^  ^  ^-t  ' 
ranger,  who  gr.>v  up^in  a  itevola.ion,  ^  !  P^'-.*'"',^' .  h"  ^  .  Tr  „  »t"^ 
Ho^Mje  had  done  before  I    At  nine  y^ara  of '""J;""!'", '''"',■,-,'"?''   «'"^'""*"'-  J^\^ 


age  he  saw  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  frtnn 
the  roof  of  a  house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
tolne,  wlirre  he  had  been  sent  to  school, 
liiit  where  he  got  no  other  lesson,  he  lays, 
tlian  the  lesson  of  that  siiectaele.*     In   tlie 


mained  through  life,  ii 


*  Ua  Blagmpklc  —  i  jimlh 
t.    Tlw  prcM  uf 


iiotHofriptalail  liters-    (IkmixiiueiMiilotuiUir  torgitl)  !• 
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towards  tbc  ancient  masters  which  a  misfoi^ 
tune  of  this  kind  would  have  caused  a  nar- 
row-minded mediocrity  to  assume.  Such  a 
man  would  have  ^une  throu<!h  life  protest- 
in;;;  that  the  Falernian  grapes  were  sour ; , 
would  have  sneered  at  classical  scholars ; , 
and  made  hazarilo.us  jests  about  ''  Greek 
particles  "  without  any  distinct  idea  of  the  i 
place  occupied  by  the  particles  in  the  stnic-  , 
tore  of  the  lan<:uage.  But  Bc^ranger  was  a , 
man  of  genius,  and  an  honest  man.  Circum-  j 
stanches  did  not  enable  him  to  teach  himself  . 
Latin,  as  Rousseau  had  done.  But  he  al- ; 
ways  deplored  his  want  of  such  knowled^^e 
as  a  mistbrtline ;  and  he  has  expressed  the  | 
feeling  in  remarkable  passages  of  his  letters. 
His  ignorance  of  Latin  gave  him  iporc  pain, 
he  declares,  than  all  that  he  suffered  from 
the  poverty  of  his  youth.  **  Horace  is  to 
me,"  he  writes,  **  the  Unknown  Grod  I  "  * 
'*  The  happiness  I  most  envy  is  that  of  know- 
ing Gi*eek.'*  f  But  perhaps  he  exasrgerated 
his  disadvantages  alter  all.  For  ne  was  a 
great  student  of  the  best  translations,  to  be- 
gin with ;  especially  those  of  Aristophanes, 
who  had  a  perfect  fascination  for  liim.  And 
then  there  were  the  best  models  of  his- own 
brilliant  and  graceful  literature,  which  he 
studied  thoroughly.  From  a  very  early  pe- 
riod he  loved  the  standard  old  French  mod- 
els, in  spite  of  his  sympathy  with  the  Revo- 
lution, and  its  influence  on  literature.  He 
had  no  respect  for  the  extravagance  and  ec- 
centricities to  which  the  Romantic  move- 
ment led  ;  or  with  the  '*  easy  writing  "  of 
]at(*r  times.  '^  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on," 
are  his  words,  *'  Racine  and  La  Fontaine 
will  soon  be  in  want  of  translators."  —  "  We 
shall  soon  have  people  writing,"  observes  he 
elsewhere,  ^'  who  have  not  learned  to  read." 
He  did  not  belong,  he  protests,  to  the  crea- 
tors of  what  is  called  la  IMrature  facile,  — 
*^  the  mortal  foe  of  that  other  literature 
which  liiis  been  the  joy  of  my  life,  and  was 
once  the  pride  of  France  !  "  In  precisely 
the  sauie  spirit,  Horace  toiled  lovingly  at 
the  exemplaria  Grceca ;  and  Burns  compared, 
sifted,  analysed,  the  old  Scotch  ballaiJs  and 
songs,  and  the  |>oenis  of  Thon^n,  Collins, 
Shenstone,  and  the  Queen  Anne  men. 

Beranger  remained    in    Peronne    till   he 

hsd  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  having  passed 

two  yeare  of  the  time  in  a  printing-office  — 

\    a  part  of  his  experience  to  which  he  always 

;  looked  back  with  interest.     He  had  also  at- 

\  tended,  during  a  small   portion  of  this  pe- 

\  riod,  a  gratuitous  primary  school,  one  of  the 

I  thousand  new.  sjnemes  which  the  ferment 

\pf   revolution    had    inspired.      Meanwhile, 

\  *  Corretpondance  de  B-nmger,  vol.  U.  p.  137-212. 


the  Revolution  itself,  and  its  results, 
giving  him  an  education  of  their  own,  which 
blended  strangely  with  the  charm  of  the  so- 
norous elegance,  or  exquisite  and  delicate 
playfulness,  of  the  writers  of  Louis  Qua- 
torze.  Ho  attended  a  club  where  republi- 
can songs  were  sung,  and  republican  speeches 
made,  an  influence  to  which  he  attributed 
the  birth  in  him  of  le  goCU  de  la  chanson. 
His  aunt  herself  was  full  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  hour,  with  which  the  whole  moral  air 
of  France  was  hot.  The  boom  of  the  cannon 
of  the  English  and  Austrian  forces  besieging 
Valenciennes  reached  Pdronne  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  leagues  across  the  plains  of 
Picardy,  and  woke  an  ec^ho  of  hatred  of  the 
foreigner  in  young  Beranger's  sensitive 
heart.  When  a  salute  announced  to  the 
town  that  Toulon  had  been  retaken,  he  was 
on  the  ramparts,  and  at  every  gun  his  heart 
throbbed  with  such  violence  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  to  recover  his  breath. 
If  younor  Bums,  some  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore, had  glowed  with  patriotic  passion  on 
reading  of  Wallace,  what  must  nave  been 
the  emotions  of  a  French  youngster  of  kin- 
dred soul,  with  the  enemy  on  the  frontier  ? 
The  love  of  the  national  flag,  and  a  certain 
jealousy  of  the  foreigner,  lasted  with  Beran- 
ger through  the  whole  of  his  long  life.  In 
spite  of  all  his  admiration  for  Voltaire,  both 
as  genius  and  reformer,  he  scarcely  ever 
forgave  him  his  zeal  for  foreigners,  and  he 
never  forgave  him  his  outrage  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Joan  of  Arc. 

When  Beranger  returned  to  Paris,  not 
long  before  the  time  of  Burns's  death  at 
Dumfritis,  he  found  his  father  and  mother 
living  together  again,  and  his  father  en- 
gaged in  operations  on  the  Bourse,  and  Roy- 
alist intrigues.  Beranger's  mother,  whom, 
as  he  relates,  he  nowise  resembled,  either 
physicaily  or  morally,  died  soon  af\erwards 
—  her  life  having  been  shortened  by  her 
•*  imprudences  "  —  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 
The  young  Beranger  joined  hb  father  in 
his  money  dealings,  and  became  a  clever 
financier ;  and  he  got  some  near  glimpses  of 
the  kind  of  men  who  were  plotting  for  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons.  But  in  1798  the 
house  broke  down,  and  the  growing  ])oet  — 
for  he  had  already  written  much  verse  — 
found  himself  plunged  in  poverty.  This 
period  of  his  life  corresponds  to  the  period 
which  interveited  in  the  life  of  Horace  be- 
tween the  battle  of  Philippi  and  the  gifb 
from  McDcenas  of  the  Sabine  farm.  Amon^ 
the  earliest  of  Horace's  writings  wer.e  his 
Archilochian  Iambics  against  upstarts  like 
Vedius  Rufus;  Beranger  wrote  Alexan- 
drines against  Jbarritf  and  his  adherents; 
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and  rejoiced  when  Bonaparte  overthrew  the 
Directory.  Republican  as  he  was,  be 
thought  Napoleon  — just  at  Horace  thought 
Augustus  at  Rome  —  the  only  man  capable 
of  governing  his  disordered  country.  He 
admired  him,  besides,  tor  the  genius  which 
had  covered  the  French  arms  with  glory ; 
and  sympathised  with  him,  as  a  new  man 
whose  career  was  itself  an  embodiment  of 
the  hopes  and  ideas  of  the  Revolution.  Liook- 
ing  back  to  those  days,  long  afterwards,  he 
speaks  of  them  as  a  time  "  when  I  was  oi^n 
huntrry,  but  when  France  was  great  and 
glorious  ! "  He  was,  indeed,  poor  enough  ; 
poorer  than  Horace  had  ever  been  in  his 
worst  days,  without,  like  Horace,  having 
enjoyed  a  high  cultivation.  He  lived  in  a 
garret  on  the  sixth  story,  in  the  Boulevard 
Saint  Martin,  where  the  new  century  found 
him  living  on  bread  and  cheese  and  writing 
poetry,  with  a  wardrobe  consisting  of  three 
bad  shirts,  Q*-  qu'une  main  amie  sefatiguait  a 
raccomoder")  and  everything  else  to  match. 
"J  was  so  poor!"  —  he  tells  a  friend  of 
after  years.  '^  The  humblest  party  of  pleas* 
ure  forced  me  to  live  on  pandde  which  I 
made  myself."  *  Yet  there  were  such  little 
parties,  sometimes ;  and  there  were  friends, 
and  love,  and  songs ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  its 
hardships,  B^ranger  seems  to  have  looked 
back  to  that  phase  of  his  life  with  much 
more  pleasure  than  pain.  It  was  the  period 
of  the  Grenier  and  of  Lisette^  and  is  repre- 
sented by  some  of  the  most  charming  of  his 
songs ;  for  the  song-writer,  more  than  any 
other  poet,  pours  out  himself,  and  his  life 
may  be  traced  from  point  to  point  in  his 
strains,  as  the  year  is  marked  by  the  suc- 
cession of  the  notes  of  different  birds. 

Berauger  was  cheerful  and  hopeful ;  but 
the  view  from  his  little  garret- window,  in 
spite  of  its  occasional  adornment  by  a  cui*- 
tain  in  the  shape  of  Lisette's  shawl,  contin- 
ued to  be  dark.  One  day  in  the  beginning 
of  1804,  it  occurred  to  him  to  send  some  ot 
his  manuscript  poems  to  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
the  most  lettered  man  of  the  Bonaparte 
family.  He  selected  for  the  purpose  two 
copies  of  dithyrambic  verses  ot  four  or  five 
hundred  lines,  and  enclosed  them  with  a 
private  communication.  Two  days  passed, 
when  a  letter  arrived,  which  Bcranger 
opened  with  a  trembling  hand.  The  sena- 
tor had  read  the  poems,  and  wbhed  to  see 
the  {)oetI  "  My  eyes  filled  w^h  tears,"  are 
^  Bct*an^er*s  words  ;  **  and  I  gave  thanks  to 
(rOil,  whom  I  have  never  forgotten  in  my 
■\^  moments  of  prosperity."  The  reader  can 
k.  1  fan(*y  the  situation.  It  was  that  of  Horace, 
when,  after  the  introduction  pf  Varius  and 
*  Corr€^omidameefjQLL4ltL 


Vii^l,  the  Etruscan  srandee  opened  hit 
heart  to  him ;  that  of  Burns,  when  the  let- 
ter of  good  Dr.  Blacklock  reached  him, 
just  as,  Hying  from  bailiffs  and  intolerable 
misery,  he  was  about  to  embark  at  Gree- 
nock for  the  West  Indies.  B^reuiger  bor- 
rowed some  better  clothes  than  his  own,  and 
hastened  to  present  himself  to  the  brother 
of  the  First  Consul.  Lucien  received  him 
with  every  kindness,  and  having  to  leave 
for  Rome  soon  afterwards,  assigned  to  him 
his  allowance  as  a  member  of  tne  Institute. 
There  were  three  years  of  the  traitement  in 
arrears,  which  Beranger  received  at  once. 
The  lyrist  is  a  kindly  and  loyal  man.  B^ 
ranger  made  over  the  greatest  part  of  this 
8um  to  his  father;  exactly  as  Burns  ad- 
vanced two  hundred  of  the  five  hundred 
pounds  which  he  got  for  his  second  edition 
to  his  brother  Gilbert.  The  good  effect  of 
having  Lucien  for  a  patron  did  not  stop 
with  tne  income  of  a  thousand  francs  a  year. 
It  indirectly  led  to  B^ranger's  being  em- 
ployed by  the  painter  Landon  in  prepar- 
mg  a  list  of  drawings  of  the  pictures  and 
statues  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre, 
then  yearly  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Eu- 
rope. The  poet  could  now  help,  not  only  ' 
his  father,  but  his  sister,  and  the  widow  of 
the  "good  old  tailor,**  as  he  always  calls, 
him,  his  grandsire. 

Three  years  later,  and  still  through  the 
indirect  operation  of  the  patronage  of  Lu- 
cien, Beranger  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the 
department  of  Public  Instruction.  He  be- 
gan to  be  known,  too,  among  men  of  letters; 
and  his  genius  ripened  under  the  influenoe 
of  his  constant  reading  and  observation. 
The  writings  of  Chateaubriand  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  Beranger.  He  owed  it  to 
Chateaubriand,  he  says,  that  he  was  ever 
any  thing  more  than  a  Voltairian,  and  that 
he  remained  through  life  a  spiritualist  rath- 
er than  a  materialist  in  his  philosophy. 
The  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  finding 
expression  through  an  improved  form  of  the 
style  of  the  eighteenth,  —  that  is  the  combi- 
nation which  the  songs  of  Beranger  present 
to  us.  Though* a  writer  of  songs  from  early 
youth,  Beranger  tried  several  other  species  of 
composition  before  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
the  genre.  We  hear  of  a  poem  abput  Clovisj  of  ' 
a  poem  about  Joan  of  Arc ;  of  comedies. 
But  be  never  contrived  to  satisfy  himself  in 
these  fields;  nor  was  it  till  1813  that  his 
reputation  as  a  song- writer  began  to  spread, 
and  to  encourage  him  to  cultivate  more  thaa 
ever  his  special  talent.  The  S^Miteur^  the 
PeiU  Homme  Gris^  tha  Gueuxj  but  above 
all  the  Roi^  ^Yvetot,  ran  through  society 
in  manuscript  copies,  and  deligfatwl  the  )' 
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era  of  BOch  tbines,  —  alwayt,  obaervM  B^ran- 

rr,  ft  numerous  body  in  France.  Tbe  Roi 
Yeetot  —  that  delightful  little  portrait  of 
a  kind  of  French  King  of  Brentford,  whoM 
crowD  was  a  nightcap ;  his  guard  a.  ioa ;  and 
who  journeyB  rounil  bis  kingdom  on  a  donkey 

—  was  a  comic  but  kindly  satire  on  the  Im- 
perial policy,  and  had  a  great  Buccesa :  — 

Oh  I  oh  I  oh !  oh  I  ab  t  ah  Ufa  I  ah  I 
Quel  boa  petit  Roi  c'etait  la  1 
lA,  la. 

Beranger  wu  elected  to  the  Caueau,  a 
club  of  "its  and  song-HriterB,  presided  over 
by  Desaugiers,  who  neld  a  place  in  it  cor- 
responding to  that  held  by  Charles  CoUd  in 
the  Caueau  of  the  previous  century.  Of  all 
the  soQg-writera  of  that  century  which 
loved  eoDg  so  much,  Coll^  was  the  gayest 
and  moat  pungent.  There  is  a  neatneae  and 
grace,  —  a  smartness,  piquancy,  and  pret- 
tjuesa  together,  —  suggesting  a  kind  of 
cracker  bonbons  for  the  suppers  of  the  gods, 

—  abont  his  chantoni  joyeiaes.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  almost  impossible  to  <}aote 
tbem;  tbey  are  fit  only  for  that  private 
room  in  the  Bourbon  Museum  at  Naples, 
which  leal  for  classical  learning  atone  (no 
doubt)  induces  so  many  travellers  to  visit, 
but  from  which  youths  under  eighteen  are 
rigorously  excluded.  Coll^  was  private 
reader  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  en' 
tertainment  of  whom  and  his  friends  he 
wrote  sonj^,  and  little  theatrical  pieces,  and 
he  knew  the  tone  of  his  society.  There  is 
gaUlardiae  enouch  in  Beranger's  songs,  es- 
pecially the  early  ones.     But   B^ranger, — 

'  and  this  is  his  great  distinction,  —  elevat«d 
the  chanion,  both  morally  and  intellectually. 
In  the  hands  of  CoUd,  it  was  an  aristocratic 
tor;  in  the  hands  of  B^anger,  it  became  a 
popular  weapon. 

The  return  of  the  Bourbons  gave  Beran- 
^r  an  adutirable  opportunity  of  employing 
it  in  its  nnw  character.  Although  a  Bona- 
inrtist,  he  had  never  been  an  ImperialisL 
But  when  he  saw  foreign  troops  in   posBM- 


BMise  ot  the  despotic  character  of  Napo- 
.leion's  government  gradually  grew  weaker, 
•and  was  succeeded  Dy  a  kind  of  romantic 
teodemen  for  a  name  and  family  assouiated 
with  so  much  glory  and  so  much  mislbrtune. 
The  violet  became  in  a  kind  of  manner,  td 
him,  what  the  white  rose  once  was  to  3umB ; 
ani}  hit  "Charlie"waa  so  far  away  "over 
the  water,"  —  all  He  wearr  way  to  an  island 
in  another  hemisphere  I  There  were  other 
oenditiou  of  the  Bealoratioa  hateftd  to  B^ 


ranger.  Grandees  of  the  emigration  had 
come  back,  cherishing  the  vain  hope  that 

the  whole  changes  of  the  last  thirty  years 
Bonld  be  reversed,  and  the  old  society  re- 
itored  with  the  old  dynasty.  The  Martiua 
de  Carabai  was  the  type  of  this  class  of 
inane  fogies  in  Beranger's  satire :  — 


Vet*  son  vieui  castel 

Ce  not)!e  moctel 

Marche  en  brandissant 

Un  sabre  innocent. 
Chapeau  bns  I  ch;ip«au  bas  1 
Oloire  an  HarqniB  <1g  Ciirabas  I 

Nor  were  the  Marquesses  of  Carabas  the 
only  unwelcome  visitors  in  Beranger's  eyes. 
On  all  hands  he  heard  the  re-eit&bliabment 
of  religious  orders  hopefully  advocated. 
The  Ca})ucbiiis  were  to  begin  life  again; 
the  Jesuita  were  busy ;  a  whole  swarm  of 
dusky  creatures  came  to  the  light, — like 
dis^reeable  reptiles,  of  the  slug  or  beetle 
kind,  after  a  thunder  shower  I  In  the  pow- 
erfiil  satire,  Le  Bon  Diea,  there  u  a  piquant 
stanza  on  such  as  these  :  — 

DoRl  num  ma  craiat  (ea  encensoiri. 
lis  (but  de  la  vie  nn  rarSmo, 
En  mott  nom  lancent  I'anathime 
Dans  de^  sermoni  fort  beaux,  raa  foE, 
Mais  qui  sont  de  1'hebrcii  pour  moi. 
Si  je  Croii  rirn  de  co  qu'on  y  rjpporte, 
Je   veux,  mes   enranti,   qae  le   diable 

Je  veai  bieo  que  le  ciiablo  m'emportc. 

In  Les  Ca/iuciiu,  too,  there  is  a  lively  satir- 


La  Tsim  dusolc  tioh  provinces; 

M^a  In  piJid  Ten  bannitj 
Chaquc  fEtc!  Kmpcs  a  nos  princes 

On  pcut  vivre  da  pain  be'nit. 


In  these  ecclesiastical  satires  we  have  the 
counterparts  of  those  which  Bums  pro- 
doced  during  the  Old  and  New  Light  con- 
troversy in  Ayrshire  —  TAe  Taa  Ikrds,  lor 
example,  and  Holy  Willie's  Prayer.  Bat 
nhile  the  Scot  had  a  miserably  narrow 
field  of  action  —  dealing,  as  be  did,  with 
the  provincial  squabbler  of  an  unlettered 
clergy,  and  writing  in  a  /laioit  —  tlic  French- 
man's audience  soon  became  Kuropc'.n. 
The  annoyance  of  the  Governm'.-nt,  and  its 
prosecutions,  co»t  him  the  lo^  of  h's  pU  v 
in  the  bureaux  of  the  university,  and  two 
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terms  of  impriflonment,  —  one  in  1821,  in 
St.  Pelagie ;  the  other  in  1828,  in  La  Force. 
But  the  sale  of  his  Tolomes  not  only  more 
than  compensated  for  his  place,  bat  became 
a  source  of  revenue  for  life.  Success  raised 
Bums  to  the  position  of —  a  ganger ;  with 
the  privilege  of  dining  at  the  houses  of 
lairds  who  made  him  drunk,  and  whose 
wives  sometimes  cut  him  for  the  breaches 
of  manners  which  such  drunkenness  pro- 
duced. Success  made  Bdranger  not  only 
independent  in  means,  but  one  of  the  chieft 
of  the  Opposition  in  France  —  the  associ- 
ate in  politics  of  Lafayette,  Dupont  (de 
TEure),  Benjamin  Constant,  Manuel,  Thiers ; 
the  friend  of  Chateaubriand,  Victor  Hu^o, 
Lamennais,  Lamartine.  Under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, office  was  open  to  him  if  he  had  been 
ambitious.  A  hint  would  have  secured  him 
a  fauteuil  in  the  Academy.  But  he  kept 
aloof  from  such  worlds ;  lived  mnch  in  re- 
tirement —  part  of  the  time  at  Passy,  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  Tours ;  did  a  thousand  acts 
of  kindness  and  generosity,  and  lived  and 
died  a  simple  chansonnier.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  Revolution  he  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  Assembly,  but  he  resigned  it 
almost  immediately.  When  his  life  closed 
at  a  great  age  in  1857,  so  potent  was  the 
magic  of  his  name,  that  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment feared  a  republican  movement  at 
his  funeral,  and  gave  him  public  obsequies 
itself.  The  old  tailor's  grandson  went  to 
his  grave  between  troops  of  soldiers  stretch- 
ing for  miles,  and  with  a  whole  city  looking 
on,  from  roof  to  pavement  Shouts  of 
^^Ilonneur  a  Beranger  !  "  rcse  and  fell  along 
the  streets  as  the  procession  passed.  These 
wore,  no  doubt,  what  Horace  would  have 
called  snptrvacui  honores ;  but  they  are 
pleasant  to  think  of  as  signs  of  the  gratitude 
of  a  nation. 

We  have  indicated,  we  think,  not  a  few 
points  of  similarity  in  the  fortunes  and 
characters  of  the  Three  Lyrists ;  and  such 
mi^ht  Ix'  remarked  even  in  the  persons  of 
at  least  tivo  of  them.  Horace  and  Beran- 
ger were  both  little  men ;  stoutish  in  mid- 
dle age  :  one  of  them  gray,  the  other  bald, 
before  his  time  ;  and  of  simple  costume  and 
manners.  Of  the  face  of  Horace,  we  only 
know  that  his  eyes,  which  were  apt  to  suffer 
from  weakness,  were  dark.  The  eyes  of  Be- 
ranger were  large  and  blue ;  and  his  arched 
lips,  sensitive  and  voluptuous,  gave  peculiar 
expression  to  a  smile  at  once  kindly  and 
melanclioly.  The  little  Frenchman,  too, 
had  a  large  head,  leaning  towards  his  right 
shoulder,  which  was  quaintly  compared  by 
one  of  his  friends  to  **  a  skill  of  St,  Chrv- 


sostom,  with  a  face  of  Bacclms."  *-  Horace 
and  Beranger  were  men  of  town  life 
—  men  formed  b^  capitals  ;  and  the  effect 
of  this  is  seen  in  their  writings.  Burns 
had  much  of  the  character,  as  of  the  ap- 
pearance, of  the  farmer ;  his  manly  build, 
his  firesh  complexion  lighted  up  by  dark 
eyes  of  singular  lustre  and  beauty,  suggest- 
ed recollections  of  the  hills  and  rivers,  and 
the  rainy  West. 

The  emphatic  distinction  of  the  song- 
writer is  not  only  that  his  songs  are  him- 
self, but  that  in  himself  he  is  a  high  poetie 
representative  of  the  common  man.  There 
are  poets,  and  some  of  the  greatest,  who 
form  a  kind  of  caste,  a  sacred  college, 
among  themselves.  One  cannot  fancy  a 
small  ^chylus,  a  little  Milton,  a  miniature 
Wordsworth.  If  an  ordinary  writer  attempt- 
ed to  write  like  these  demigods  of  litera- 
ture, he  would  give  pleasure  to  no  human 
bein^.  In  their  high  walk,  you  must  be  a 
demigod,  or  nothing.  But  the  kind  of 
charm  which  belongs  to  a  Horace  or  a  B^ 
ranger  is  simply  the  highest  expression  of  a 
keenness  of  sense  and  quickness  of  feeling, 
which  exist  in  less  degree  among  many  in- 
ferior men.  They  are  the  poets  of  the 
common  world  —  not  the  commonplace 
world,  which  is  a  separate  thing  —  but  still 
the  every-day  world  of  their  own  genera- 
tion. They  express,  with  the  peculiar  and 
incomparable  felicity  of  genius,  the  prevail- 
ing half^onscious  diou^t  of  their  time, 
and  give  voice  to  the  universal  passions 
which  play  throogh  the  life  of  the  human 
race.  Hence,  each  of  them  is  a  man  rel- 
ished by  his  contemporaries,  and  strongly 
national ;  and  hence,  also,  their  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  in  spite  of  differences 
of  race,  epoch,  and  langui^e.  For  the 
great  ^ementary  conditions  of  human  exist- 
ence are  pretty  much  the  same  eveiy- 
where.  All  nations  and  ages  worth  takin|^ 
cognizance  of  in  literature  have  enjoyed 
the  pi^aises  of  good  and  the  ridicule  of  bad 
men  ;  the  celebration  of  national  glory,  the 
beauty  of  the  revolving  seasons,  or  the 
pleasures  of  love  and  wine.  The  songwri- 
ter's soul  is  not  **a  star**  that  **  dwells 
apart"  He  is  a  man  of  the  world,  with 
the  sympathies  and  interests  of  the  mass  oT 
men,  and  with  his  share  of  their  frailties. 

In  a  paper  of  this  kind,  where  our  object 
is  to  illustrate  the  type,  rather  than  to 
analyze  minutely  the  individual,  we  nata- 
rally  dwell  on  the  resemblances  by  which 
the  existence  of  the  type  is  proved,  and  its 
essential  characterfstics  distinguished. .  All 

*  Jl  ritngtr  ei  Lamennaia,    Paris,  1801. 
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the  leading  themes  of  tlie  son^^writer  are 
bandied  by  these  three  lyrists  in  a  similar 
spirit.  Horace  has  his  vein  of  natural  pie- 
ty, but  he  is  afi^ainst  superstition.  He  tells 
rustic  Phidyle  that  the  simplest  offering 
from  a  pure  hand  and  an  open  heart  is  as 
xvelcome  to  the  gods  as  the  slaughter  of 
ponderous  oxen ;  a  doctrine  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  tbit  of  the  CoUer*s  Saturday 
Nighty  and  with  the  inspiration  of  B^- 
ranger's  Dleu  den  Bonnes  genn.  He  loves 
the  cooloess  of  wells  and  the  plash  of  foun- 
tains, the  a\\%  le  of  the  pophr  and  pine,  the 
sound  of  music  among  the  Sabine  ro^ks ;  as 
Burns  the  wimpling  of  a  Scotch  stream 
through  a  glen  or  underneath  the  hazels ; 
as  Beranger  the  spring  notes  of  birds  in 
the  woods  and  gardens  sloping  down  to  the 
Lfoire.  Each  poet,  of  course,  regards  such 
enjovment  from  a  point  of  view  of  his  own  : 
the  Roman  under  his  hot  sky,  and  musing 
on  a  philosophy  which  preached  pleasure, 
but  could  not  escape  a  tinge  of  melancholy, 
seeks  shade  and  repose,  and  momentary 
for:ietfuIne8s  of  the  imperial  city  to  which 
he  knows  that  he  intends  to  return.  The 
Parisian*s  feeling  is  nearer  to  the  Roman's 
than  to  that  of  their  brother  the  Seot ;  but 
he  colours  even  external  nature  with  a  tint 
from  the  politics  of  his  age ;  nay,  is  some- 
times unwilling  that  the  birds  should  sing 
to  any  but  his  tavouritc  idol,  the  people !  * 
In  the  Scot  we  liave  a  deeper  relation  to 
scenery.  He  is  a  man  of  the  North,  with  a 
▼ein  of  the  mysticism  of  the  Scandinavian 
blood ;  and  he  goes  to  nature  for  sympathy 
with  his  sorrow,  as  well  as  for  a  tender  ob- 
livion of  it,  and  throws  over  the  landscape 
the  sentiment,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
bas  possession  of  his  soul.  We  have  said 
already  that  Burns  is  emphatically  the  ru 
ral  lyrist  of  the  three,  though  equally  at 
home  with  human  character,  such  as  other 
influences  contribute  to  make  it.     This  ap- 

?ears  in  the  love  songs,  as  in  all  the  rest, 
'he  heroines  of  Horace,  whenever  they  ap- 
pear to  have  any  reality,  are  dwellers  in 
the  capital ;  damsels  of  the  lute  and  lyre, 
whose  beauty  is  the  natnral  ornament  of 
feasts,  and  of  rooms  laughing  with  silver. 
Those  of  Beranger  (a  democrat  even  in  his 
loves !)  SiTegri^ettes  ;  it  is  part  of  their  poetry 
that,  however  charming  the  taste  of  their  sim- 
ple and  cheap  attire,  they  shall  be  of  humble 
belongings  and  occupation,  daughters  of  the 
classes  whose  work  is  done  in  towns.  We 
never  hear  of  either  bau^h  of  them  as 
'*  coming  through  the  rye,"  or  encountering 

*  Sainte  Beave,  though  a  friend  Mid  admirer  of 
Bt'ranger,  ha*  not  hesitated  to  censure  this  extrav- 
agance. Caumrie$  dm  LundL  2d  ed.,  vol.  U. 
(1852.; 


their  lover  among  "  the  rigs  o'  barley,"  or 
parting  wiih  him  by  the  banks  of  a  country 
stream.  Many  of  the  heroines  of  all  tlieee 
are  imaginary,  as  we  have  before  observed 
of  the  week  statuettes  of  Horace.  There 
seems  to  have  been  an  historical  Lisette,* 
though  the  name  is  not  always  consistently 
used ;  but  Rosette,  Margot,  Fr^tillon, 
Jeanneton,  obviously  answer  to  Pyrrha, 
Myrtale,  Lalage,  and  that  ideal  sisterhood  ; 
and  the  same  mav  be  said  ot'  Tibbie  Dun- 
bar,  Eppie  Adair,  and  other  Scotch  lasses 
of  homely  names,  the  echoes  of  which  will 
last  long  in  Ayrshire  and  Nithsdale,  and- 
many  a  land  far  enough  away'  from  that 
which  holds  the  singer's  grave.  Of  the 
drinking  songs,  we  may  suy,  that  in  all 
these  poets,  they  exhibit  identity  of  inspira- 
tion, with  a  dissimilarity  of  details  pro- 
duced by  diversitv  of  latitude  and  climate. 
Horace  calls  for  the  umphnra  of  Massican, 
which  has  been  ripening  in  the  /umarium 
ever  since  he  wa0  born.  It  is  champagne 
that  Bd ranger  summons  when  he  wants  to 
see  Margot's  eyes  sparkle :  — 

Le  verro  au  main,  voyez-la, 
Comtnc  k  table  elle  habille  1 
Quel  air  et  quels  ycux  cllc  a 
Qiiand  le  champagne  p^tille  ! 

The  Northern  bard  likes  wine,  too :  — 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine. 
And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie  ; 

That  I  may  drink  before  I  p;o 
A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie  — 

he  exclaims;  and  a  still  better  and  more 
passionate  effusion  begins :  — 

Yos.treen,  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine. 

But  it  is  to  malt,  rather  than  to  the 
grape,  that  we  owe  Burns's  b  st  drinkioff 
songs,  .of  which  none  |)erhaps  are  more  ad- 
mirable than  "  Willie  Brewed  a  Peck  o* 
Maut.*'    Such  a  stanza  as  :  — 

It  is  the  moon,  I  ken  her  horn, 
That's  blinkin'  in  the  lift  sac  hie  ; 

She  shines  sae  bright  to  wylu  us  liame  ; 
But  by  my  sooth  she'll  wait  a  wee  ! 

isthe  very  essence  of  poetic  and  bacchana- 
lian fun. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  Plutarchian 
ovyK^iotc  or  comparison  of  these  lyrists,  with 
a  view   to  pronouncing  on  their  relative 

•  8ee  Corrcnpondancf  df  Df ranger,  I.,  423  ;  and 
La  Li$etle  Ji  ranger,  by  Thales  Hernurd.  (Ibfrl.) 
The  )a>>t  title  romindN  us  that  we  have  8ren  a  spe- 
cial dissertation  called  Comjtetures  on  TyndarU ! 
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powers  aad  merit,  is  &  difficult  and  unin- 
viting task.  It  is  easy  to  decide  that  they 
stand  nearer  on  a  level  with  each  other 
than  any  song-writer  outside  th«  trio  stands 
towards  either  of  them.  The  songs  of  Moore, 
however  clever,  are  artificial  —  mere  strings 
of  epigrams  for  drawing-rooms.  Those  of 
Djbdin  are  some  of  them  vigorous  and  nat- 
ural, but  on  the  whole,  they  have  a  fac- 
titious charact  *r,  and  one  seems  to  see  the 
Admiralty  mark  on  them,  —  as  if  thev 
were  served  out  with  other  stores.  Excel- 
lent 8ongs  are  scattered  about  our  literature, 
singly  or  in  small  groups;  but  as  two  or 
three  epigrams  do  not  make  an  epigramma- 
tist, so  two  or  three  songs  do  not  make  a 
song- writer ;  and  the  TScee  are  all  fertile. 
There  is  a  certain  right  of  primogeniture  in 
literature,  as  elsewhere,  and  to  this  Horace 
is  entitled..  His  culture  was  far  higher  than 
that  of  the  other  two.  He  wrote  not  songs 
only,  but  odes,  ranking  with  the  higher 
grade  of  the  lyrical  art ;  as  a  moralist  and 
satirist,  and  author  of  the  "  Ars  Postica,*' 
he  has  a  station  of  his  own  among  the  mag- 
nates of  letters  which  demands  deference ; 
and  he  has  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
modem  Europe.  When  Thiers  said  to  Bd- 
ranger,  on  his  death-bed,  "  Do  you  know 
what  I  call  you,  Beranger?  I  call  you  the 
Horace  of  France,"  the  chansonnier  an- 
swered, with  admirable  readiness  and  good 
taste,  "  But  what  would  the  other  one  say  ?  **■ 
He  ought  not  to  suffer  for  his  modesty  —  the 
honest  chansonnier,  who  alwavi  seems  half 
ashamed  of  his  great  fame ;  yet  it  is  not  un- 
just to  place  him  below  an  elder  brother. 
How,  then,  rank  him  with  the  Scot,  whose 
external  history  his  own  more  resembles, 
though  he  was  infinitely  butter  appreciated 
and  rewarded  by  his  nation  ?  Here  another 
difficulty  comes  in — the  danger  of  being 
warped  by  national  prepossessions ;  to  which 
one  must  add  the  prodigious  disadvantage 
at  which  every  foreigner  stands  in  attempt- 
ing U)  gra«<p  all  the  merit  of  works  like 
Bi'r  in^'er's,  Of  which  he  himself  siys  that 
they  are  "  intimately  French."  We  cannot 
find  that  Beranger — who  must  have  read 
Horace  over  and  over  again  in  translations 
—  owed  an)'thing  in  that  kind  of  way  to 
Bums.  He  ibrmed  himself  on  his  own  hter- 
ature ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  remember,  in 
measurintr  him  with  Burns,  that  the  strong 
point  of  that  literature  was  never  pure  poe- 
try —  poetry  proper,  strictly  so  called.  In 
what  may  be  denned  as  the  worl  lly-poetic 
element  —  that  which  we  see  in  oar  En  rlish 
Po;>e^  anl  Gays,  as  distinct  from  the  Shaks- 
peares  and  Shelleys  —  France  is  strong. 
Accordingly,  for  urban  pun^ncy  of  comic 


I  power,  for  terse,  concise,  epigrammatic  finish 
I  of  expression,  we  can  desire  nothin<|  better 
I  than  Beranger.  His  satire  dances  to  his 
music  as  ch?)rmingly  as  E\ick  at  one  of  the 
I  balls  of  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies.  But  this 
is  not  all.  There  is  a  fine  vein  of  tender 
sentiment  in  such  songs  as  ^^  Qu'elle  est 
jolie  ! ""  Lej  Etoiles  qui  Filent,"  "  La  Bonne 
Vieille,"  "  Les  Souvenirs  du  Peuple,"  and 
**La  Vieux  Caporal;"  a  vein  sufficiently 
proving  Biranger  to  be  a  poet,  as  well  as  a 
delightt'ul  humourist  and  wit.  Burns,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  but  think,  reaches  a  lofrier 
height,  and  strikes  a  deeper  chord.  St- 
ranger is  a  song-writer  in  the  best  sense,  but 
also  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word,  — 
as,  of  course,  be  well  knew  himself.  He  is 
a  song-writer,  and  nothins;  more.  He  has 
not  left  behind  him  a  tale  like  '*  Tam  o' 
Shanter ;  '  a  pastoral  picture,  or  religious 
idyl,  of  grave  and.earn^'jit  beauty,  like  **  The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night.*'  Again,  there  is, 
—  to  borrow  an  image  from  the  cellar,  — 
more  body  in  the  humour  and  tenderness  of 
Burns,  than  of  Beranger.  Tne  irony  of 
some  of"  Holy  Willies  Prayer ;  "  the  mix- 
ture of  ludicrous  delineation,  with  s(!bmful 
mirth,  in  '*  The  Holy  Fair,"  —  these  pass 
beyond  the  sprite-like  mockery  with  which 
the  Frenchman  taunts  the  Jesuits.  Burns^ 
satire  has  a  dash  of  Hogarthian  poetry,  too, 
as  in  "  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,"  which 
Boran^er^s  satire  does  not  reach.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  still  vainer  to 
seek  in  the  always  pleasant,  and  sometimes 
sweet  and  touching  songs  of  Bdranger's 
graver  mood,  anything  so  profoundly  heart- 
movin;[r  as  the  songs  ot  Burns  on  "  Highland 
Mary.'  We  cannot,  indeed,  read  without 
a  ttiou'^hi^ful  melancholy,  "  La  Bonne 
Vieille,"  already  referred  to.  He  opens 
with  a  soft  music :  — 

Voas  vieillirez  6  ma  belle  maitresse ! 
Vous  vieillirez,  et  je  ne  serai  plus. 

And  the  last  stanza  sustains  the  feelino: :  — 

Oh  jet  chi^ri,  quand  nion  renom  futile 
De  V08  vieux  ans  charmera  les  donlcurs, 
A  men  portrait  quand  votre  main  dcbile 
Chaquo  printemps,  suspcndra  qnclques  flours, 
Levez  les  yeux  vers  ce  monde  invisible, 
Oh  |K>ur  toujours  nous  nous  r^unissons  ; 
Et  lK)nne  vieille,  an  coin  d'an  fen  paisible, 
De  votre  ami  r^p^tez  les  chansons. 

But,  — 

Yc  banks  and  braes  and  streamsi  around 
The  castle  of  M  ):n^omery  — 

And,  — 
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Thoa  lingering  star  with  less'ning  raj, 

belong  to  a  different  world.  Indef*d,  they 
are  perhaps  too  deeply  tender  for  common 
singing.  They  are  hymns  rather  than 
songs,  and  would  hardly  be  out  of  place  in 
churches. 

We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that,  for 
Ihe  present,  the  kind  of  lyrical  poetry  of 
ffhich  Horace,  Burns,  and  Bdransrer  are  the 
masters,  seems  to  be  extinct.  We  are  in  a 
literary  winter  when  there  are  no  sinking 
birds ;  though,  here  and  there,  a  ^*  Theban 
eagle  "  may  be  sailing  overhead,  but  com- 
municating no  delight  to  the  multitude,  ont 
of  sight  of  whom  he  wings  his  way  through 
'*  the  azui*e  depths."'  The  multitude  have 
to  fall  back  on  the  trash  of  the  hour,  which 
does  not  connect  them  by  any  link  with 
the  high  literature  of  the  world.  Beranger 
and  Burns  have  been  in  themselves  an  edu- 
cation for  the  poor  of  France  and  Scotland, 
—  a  consolation  in  their  hard  struggles,  — 
a  joy  in  their  hours  of  mirth,  —  a  voice  for 
the  feelings  to  which  otherwise  they  could 
have  given  no  adequate  utterance.  The 
want  of  living  poets  of  such  a  class  is  a  kind 
of  national  misfortune  ;  but  the  best  remedy 
fin*  the  want  is  the  diffusion  of  the  books 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
more  opnlent  times. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magaxine. 

VESUVIUS. 

ThS  eruption  in  progress,  as  we  write, 
lh)m  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the  numerous 
and  viol<*nt  eruptions  from  this  mountain 
during  the  two  last  centuries,  seem  to  af- 
ford an  answer  to  those  who  would  see 
traces  of  a  graduallv  diminishing  activity  in 
the  earth's  internal  forces.  Tliat  such  a 
diminution  is  taking  place  we  may  admit, 
but  that  it8  rate  of  progress  is  pi^rceptible 
> —  that  we  can  point  to  a  time  within  the 
historical  epoch,  nay  even  within  the  limits 
of  geological  evidence,  at  which  the  earth's 
internal  forces  were  certainly  more  active 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  may,  we 
think,  be  denied  absolutely. 

When  the  science  of  geolo^  was  but 
young,  and  its  professors  sougnt  to  con- 
press  within  a  few  jears  (at  the  outside)  a 
series  of  events  which  (we  now  know) 
must  have  occupied  many  centaries,  there 
was  room,  indeed,  for  the  supposition  that 
nKxIern  volcanic    emptions,  as    compared 


with  ancient  outbursts,  are  but  as  the  e^ 
forts  of  children  compared  with  the  woi^  of 
^ants.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  a  (lis- 
lin'Tuished  French  geologist  writing,  even 
so  late  as  1829,  that  in  ancient  times  *'  tons 
les  ph^nomcnes  g^logiques  se  passaient 
dans  des  dimensions  centuples  de  ceiles 
qu'ils  pr^sentent  aujourd'hui."  But  now 
we  have  such  certain  evidence  of  the  enor- 
mous length  of  the  intervals  within  which 
volcanic  regions  assumed  their  present  ap- 
pearance ;  we  have  such  satisfactory  means 
of  determining  which  of  the  events  occur- 
ring within  those  intervals  were  or  were 
not  contemporary,  that  we  are  safe  from 
the  error  of^  assuming  that  Nature  at  a  sin- 
gle effort  fashioned  widely  extended  dis- 
tricts just  as  we  now  see  them.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, we  have  the  evidence  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  living  geologists,' 
that  there  is  no  volcanic  mass  ^'  of  ancient 
date,  distinctly  referable  to  a  single  erap- 
tion,  which  can  even  rival  in  volume  the 
matter  poured  out  from  Skaptar  Jokul  in 
1 783." 

In  the  volcanic  region  of  which  Vesu- 
vius or  Somma  is  the  principal  vent,  we 
have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  decep- 
tive nature  of  that  state  of  rest  into  which 
some  of  the  principal  volcanoes  frequently 
fall  for  many  centuries  together.  For  how 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era 
Vesuvius  had  been  at  rest,  is  not  known ; 
but  this  is  certain,  that  from  the  landing  of 
the  first  Greek  colony  in  Southern  Italy, 
Vesuvius  gave  no  signs  of  internal  activity. 
It  was  recognized  by  Strabo  as  a  volcanic 
mountain,  but  Pliny  did  not  include  it  in 
the  list  of  active  volcanoes.  In  those  days, 
the  mountain  presented  a  very  different 
appearance  from  that  which  it  now  exhib- 
its. In  place  of  the  two  peaks  now  seen, 
there  was  a  single,  somewhat  ffattish  sum- 
mit, on  which  a  slight  depression  marke^l 
the  place  of  an  ancient  crater.  The  fertile 
slopes  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with 
weil-cultiyated  fields,  and  the  thriving  cit- 
ies Hercolaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiss, 
stood  near  the  base  of  the  sleeping  moun- 
tain. So  little  did  any  thought  of  danger 
suggest  itself  in  those  times,  tnat  the  bands 
of  slaves,  murderers,  and  pirates,  which 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  Spartacus,  found 
a  refuge,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands, 
within  the  very  crater  itself. 

But  thouorh  Vesuvius  was  at  rest,  the  re- 
gion of  which  Vesuvius  is  the  main  vent 
was  far  from  being  sa  The  island  of  Pith- 
ecusa  (the  modern  Ischia)  was  shaken  by 
frequent  and  terrible  convalsions.  It  is 
even   related  that  Prochyta  (the  modern 
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Procida)  waB  rent  from  Pithecusa  in  the 
course  of  a  tremendous  upheaval,  though 
Pliny  deiives  the  name  Prochyta  (or 
"poured  forth")  from  the  suppoeed  fact 
of  this  island  having  been  poured  forth  by 
an  eruption  from  Ischia.  Far  more  proba- 
bly, Prochyta  was  formed  independently 
by  submarine  eruptions,  as  the  volcanic 
islands  near  Santorin  have  been  produced 
in  more  recent  times. 

So  fierce  were  the  eruptions  from  Pithe- 
cusa, that  several  Greek  colonies  which  at- 
tempted to  settle  on  this  island  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  it.  About  380  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  colonists  under  King 
Hiero  of  Syracuse,  who  had  built  a  fortress 
on  Pithecusa,  were  driven  away  by  an  erup- 
tion. Nor  were  eruptions  the  sole  cause  of 
danger.  Poisonous  exhalations,  such  as  are 
emitted  by  volcanic  craters  after  eruption, 
appear  to  have  exhaled,  at  times,  from  ex- 
tensive tracts  on  Pithecusa,  and  thus  to  have 
rendered  the  island  uninhabitable. 

Still  nearer  to  Vesuvius  lay  the  celebrat- 
ed Lake  Avernus.  The  name  Avemus  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  word 
Aomosy  signifying  '•  without  birds,"  the  poi- 
sonous exhalations  from  the  waters  of  the 
lake  destroying  all  birds  which  attempted 
to  fiy  over  its  surface.  Doubt  has  been 
thrown  on  the  destructive  properties  as- 
signed by  the  ancients  to  the  vapours  as- 
cending from  Avemus.  The  lake  is  now  a 
healthy  and  agreeable  neighbourhood,  fre- 
quented, says  Humboldt,  by  many  kinds  of 
birds,  which  suffer  no  injury  whatever  evtn 
when  they  skim  the  very  surface  of  the  water. 
Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Avemus 
hides  thi*  outlet  of  an  extinct  volcano ;  and 
long  ader  this  volcano  had  become  inac- 
tive, the  lake  which  concealed  its  site  "  may 
have  deserved  the  appellation  of  *  atri  janua 
Ditis,*  emitting,  perhaps,  gases  as  destruc- 
tive of  animal  life  as  those  suffocating  va- 
pours given  out  by  Lake  Quilotoa,  in  Quito, 
in  1797,  by  which  whole  herds  of  cattle 
were  killed  on  its  shores,  or  as  those  delete- 
rious emanations  which  annihilated  all  the 
cattle  ill  the  ishnd  of  Lancerote,  one  of  the 
Canaries,  in  1730." 

While  Ischia  was  in  full  activity,  not  only 
was  Vesuvius  quiescent,  but  even  Etna 
seemed  to  be  ^nradually  expiring,  so  that 
Seneca  ranks  this  volcano  among  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  extinmiished  craters.  At  a 
later  epoch,  ^lian  asserted  that  the  moun- 
tain itself  was  s'nking,  so  that  seamen  lost 
sight  ol  the  summit  at  a  less  distance  across 
the  seas  than  of  ^old.  Yet  within  the  last 
two  hundred  years  there  have  been  emp- 
tions  from  Etna  riyalling,  if  not  surpassing, 


in  intensity  the  convulsions  recorded  by 
ancient  historians. 

We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  show  that 
Vesuvius  and  Etna  belong  to  the  same  vol- 
canic system,  though  there  is  reason  not 
only  for  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  but 
for  the  belief  that  all  the  subterranean 
forces  whose  effects  havQ  been  shown  from 
time  to  time  over  the  district  extending 
from  the  Canaries  and  Azores,  across  the 
whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  into  Syria 
itself,  belong  to  but  one  great  centre  of  in- 
ternal action.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Ischia  and  Vesuvius  are  outlets  from  a  sin- 
gle source. 

While  Vesuvius  was  dormant,  resigning 
for  a  while  its  pretensions  to  be  the  princi- 
pal vent  of  the  great  Neapolitan  volcanic 
system,  Ischia,  we  have  seen,  was  rent  by 
frequent  convulsions.  But  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  Vesuvius  was  to  resume  its 
natural  functions,  and  with  all  the  more 
energy  that  they  had  been  for  a  while  sus- 
pended. 

In  the  year  63  (afler  Christ)  there  oc- 
curred a  violent  convulsion  of  the  earth 
around  Vesuvius,4iuring  which  much  injur{|r 
was  done  to  neighbouring  cities  and  many 
lives  were  lost.  From  this  period  shoccs 
of  earthquake  were  felt  from  time  to  time  for 
sixteen  years.  These  grew  gradually  more 
and  more  violent,  until  it  began  to  be  evident 
that  the  volcanic  fires  were  about  to  return 
to  their  main  vent.  The  obstruction  which 
had  so  long  impeded  the  exit  of  the  con- 
fined matter  was  not  however  readily  re- 
moved, and  it  was  only  in  August  of  the 
year  79,  afler  numerous  and  violent  inter- 
nal throes,  that  the  superincumbent  mass  was 
at  length  hurled  forth.  Rocks  and  cinders, 
lava,  sand,  and  scorics,  were  propelled  from 
the  crater,  and  spread  many  miles  on  every 
side  of  Vesuvius. 

We  have  an  interesting  account  of  the 
great  eruption  which  followed,  in  a  letter 
from  the  younger  Pliny  to  the  younger  Ta- 
citus. The  latter  had  asked  for  an  account 
of  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  lost 
his  life  in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  a  near  *  * 
view  of  the  dreadHil  phenomenon.  '*  He 
was  at  that  time,"  says  bis  nephew,  ^*  with 
the  fleet  under  his  command  at  Miseiium. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  about  one  in  the 
aflernoon,  my  mother  desired  him  to  ob^ 
serve  a  cloud  of  very  extraordinary  size  and 
shape.  He  had  just  returned  from  taking 
the  benefit  of  the  sun,  and,  after  bathing 
himself  in  cold  water,  and  taking  a  slight 
repast,  had  retired  to  his  study .^  He  arose 
at  once,  and  went  out  upon  a  height  whence 
he  might  more  distinctly-  view  this  strani^e 
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pbenomenon.  It  was  not  at  this  distance 
discernible  from  what  moantain  the  clood 
issaed,  but  it  was  found  afterwards  that  it 
came  from  Vesuvius.  I  cannot  give  a  more 
«zact  description  of  its  figure  than  by  com- 
paring it  to  that  of  a  pine-tree,  ibr  it  shot  up 
to  great  height  in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which 
extended  itself  at  the  top  into  a  sort  of 
branches ;  occasioned,  I  suppose,  either  by 
a  sudden  gust  of  air  which  impelled  it, 
whose  ibrce  decreased  as  it  advanced  up- 
wards, or  else  the  cloud  itself,  being  pressed 
back  by  its  own  weight,  expanded  in  this 
manner.  The  cloud  appeared  sometimes 
bright,  at  others  dark  and  spotted,  as  it  was 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  earth  and 
cinders." 

These  extraordinary  appearances  at- 
tracted the  curiosity  of  the  elder  Pliny. 
He  ordered  a  small  vessel  to  be  prepared,  and 
started  to  seek  a  nearer  view  of  the  burn- 
ing mountain.  His  nephew  declined  to  ao- 
ooinpany  him,  being  ung-iged  with  his  stud- 
ies. As  Pliny  left  the  house  he  received  a 
note  from  a  lady  whose  house,  being  at  the 
foot  of  Vesuvius,  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
deistrdction.  He  set  out  accordingly  with 
tiie  design  of  rendering  her  assistance,  and 
also  of  assisting  others,  '^  for  the  villas  stood 
extremely  thick  upon  that  lovely  coast" 
He  ordered  the  galleys  to  be  put  to  sea,  and 
steered  directly  to  the  point  of  danger,  so 
cool  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  around  *'  as 
to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate  observations 
upon  the  motions  and  figures  of  that  dread- 
ful scene."*  As  he  approached  Vesuvius, 
cinders,  pumice-stones,  and  black  fragments 
of  burning  rock,  fell  on  and  around  the 
•hips.  "  They  were  in  danger,  too,  of  run- 
ning atrround,  owing  to  the  sudden  retreat 
of  the  sea ;  vast  fragments,  also,  rolletl  down 
from  the  mountain,  and  obstructed  all  the 
shore."  The  pilot  advising  retreat,  Pliny 
made  the  noble  answer,  '*  Fortune  befriends 
the  brave,"  and  bade  him  press  onwards  to 
Stabin.  •  Here' he  found  his  friend  Pompo 
nianus  in  great  consternation,  alrea<]y  pre- 
pared for  embarking,  and  waiting  only  for  a 
change  in  the  wind.  £xhortin<)jPomponia- 
nus  to  be  of  good  courage,  Pliny  quietly 
ordered  baths  to  be  prepared ;  and  "  having 
bathed,  sat  down  to  supper  with  great 
cheerfulness,  or  at  least  (which  is  equally 
heroic)  with  all  the  appearance  of  it.*'  As- 
suring his  friend  that  the  flames  which  ap- 
peared in  several  places  were  mendy  burn- 
ing villages,  Pliny  presently  retired  to  rest, 
and  "  being  pretty  fat,"  says  his  nephew, 
^  and  breathing  hard,  those  who  attended 
without  actually  heard  him  snore."  But  it 
became  necessary  to  awaken  him,  for  the 


court  which  led  to  his  room  was  now  almost 
filled  with  stones  and  ashes.  He  got  up 
and  joined  the  rest  of  the  company,  who 
were  consulting  on  the  propriety  of  leaving 
the  house,  bow  shaken  from  side  to  side  by 
frequent  concussions.  They  decided  on 
seeking  the  fields  for  safety,  and  fastening 
pillows  on  their  heads  to  protect  them  from 
falling  stones,  they  advanced  in  the  midst 
of  an  obscurity  greater  than  that  of  the 
darkest  night,  —  though  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  great  cloud  it  was  already  broad  day. 
When  they  reached  the  shore  they  found 
the  waves  running  too  high  to  suffer  them 
safely  to  venture  to  put  out  to  sea.  Pliny 
'*  having  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold 
water,  lay  down  on  a  cloth  that  was  spread 
out  for  him ;  but  at  this  moment  the  names 
and  sulphureous  vapours  dispersed  the  rest 
of  the  company  and  obliged  him  to  rise. 
Assisted  by  two  of  his  servants,  he  got 
upon  his  feet,  but  instantly  fell  down  dead  ; 
suffocated,  I  suppose,"  says  his  nephew, 
"  by  some  gross  and  noxious  vapour,  for  he 
always  had  weak  lungs  an<l  suffered  from  a 
difficulty  of  breathing."  His  bodv  was  not 
found  until  the  third  day  af^er  his  death, 
when  for  the  first  time  it  was  li(;ht  enoui^h 
to  search  for  him.  He  was  found  as  he  had 
fallen,  **  and  looking  more  like  a  man  asleep 
than  dead." 

But  even  at  Misenum  there  was  danger, 
though  Vesuvius  was  distant  no  less  than 
fourteen  miles  The  earth  was  shaken  with  re- 
peated and  violent  shocks,**^  insomuch."  says 
the  younger  Pliny,  **  that  they  threatened 
our  complete  destruction."  When  morning 
came,  the  light  was  faint  and  glimmering ; 
the  buildings  around  seemed  tottering  to 
their  fall,  and,  standing  on.  the  open  ground, 
the  chariots  which  Pliny  had  ordered  were 
so  anrltated  backwards  and  forwards  that  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  them  steady,  even 
by  supporting  thr»m  with  larije  stones.  The 
sea  was  relied  back  upon  itself,  and  many 
marine  animals  were  IcfY.  dry  upon  the 
shohe.  On  the  side  of  Vesuvius,  a  black 
and  ominous  cloud,  bursting  with  sut[>liurc- 
ous  vapours,  darted  out  lon'Z  trains  of  fire, 
resembling  flashe."*  of  lightning,  but  much 
larger.  Pn^sently  the  greit  clou  1  s;)read 
over  Misenum  and  the  island  of  Caprese. 
Ashes  fell  around  the  fugitives.  On  ever 
side  "nothing  was  to  b<^  heard  but  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  children,  and  thi 
cries  of  men :  some  wore  callin?  for  their 
children,  others  for  their  parent!^,  others  for 
their  husbands,  and  only  distinguishing 
each  other  by  their  voices :  one  was  lament- 
ing his  own  fete,  another  thit  of  his  family ; 
some  wished  to  die,  that  tiiey  might  escape 
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the  dreadful  fear  of  death ;  bat  the  greater 
part  imagined  that  the  last  and  eternal 
nigbt  was  come,  which  was  to  destroy  the 
gCHoLs  and  the  world  together/*  At  length 
a  light  appeared,  which  was  not,  however, 
the  day,  but  the  forf^runncr  of  an  outburst 
of  flames.  These  presently  disappeared, 
and  again  a  thick  darkness  spread  over  the 
scene.  Ashes  fell  heavily  upon  the  fugitives, 
to  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  crushed, 
and  buried  in  the  thick  laver  rapidly 
covering  the  whole  country.  Many  hours 
passed  before  the  dreadful  dai^ness  began 
slowly  to  be  dissipated.  When  at  length 
day  returned,  and  the  sun  even  was  seen 
faintly  shining  through  the  over-hanging 
canopy  of  ashes,  *^  every  object  seemed 
changed,  being  covered  over  with  white 
ashes  as  witli  a  deep  snow." 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  Pliny  makes 
no  mention  in  his  letter  of  the  destruction 
of  the  two  populous  and  important  cities, 
Pompeii  and  Uerculaneum.  We  have  seen 
that  at  StabiflB  a  shower  of  ashes  fell  so 
heavily  that,  several  days  before  the  end  of 
the  eruption,  the  court  leading,  to  the 
elder  Pliny's  room  was  beginning  to  be 
filled  up.  And  when  the  eruption  ceased, 
Stabise  was  completely  overwhelmed.  Far 
more  sudden,  however,  was  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneura. 

It  would  seem  that  the  two  cities-  were 
first  shaken  violently  by  the  throes  of  the 
disturbed  mountain.  The  signs  of  such  a 
catastrophe  have  been  very  commonly  as- 
signed to  the  earthquake  which  happened  in 
68,  but  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  most  of 
them  belong  to  the  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  great  outburst  in  79.  **  In  Pom- 
peii," says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  ^  both  public 
and  private  buildings  bear  testimony  to  the 
catastrophe.  The  walls  are  rent,  and  in  man^ 
places  traversed  by  fissures  still  open."  It  is 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
by  these  anticipatory  throes  to  fly  from  the 
doomed  towns.  For  though  Dion  Cassius 
relates  that  *^  two  entire  cities,  Uerculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  were  buried  under  showers  of 
ashes,  while  all  the  people  w«re  sitting  in 
the  theatre,"  yet  "'  the  exaoaination  of  the 
two  cities  enables  us  to  prove,"  says  Sir 
Ciiarles,  ^*  that  none  of  the  people  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  theatres,  and,  indeed,  that 
there  were  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  who 
did  not  escape  from  both  cities.  Yet,*'  he 
adds,  *^  some  lives  were  lost,  and  there  was 
ample  foundation  for  the  tale  ie  all  its 
moi<t  essential  particulars." 

Wu  may  note  here,  in  passmg,  that  the 
account  of  the  eruption  given  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius, who  wrote  a  century  and  a  half  after 
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the  catastrophe,  is  sufficient  to  prove  how 
terrible  an  impression  had  been  made  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Campania,  fbom  whose 
descendants  he  in  all  probability  obtained 
the  materials  of  his  narrative.  He  writes: 
that, ''  during  the  eruption,  a  multitude  of 
men  of  superhuman  stature,  resembling  gt« 
ants,  appeared,  sometimes  on  the  mountain,- 
and  sometimes  in  the  environs ;  that  stones 
and  smoke  were  thrown  out,  the  sun  was 
hidden,  and  then  the  giants  seemed  to  rise 
again  while  the  sounds  of  trumpets  were 
heard  "  —  with  much  other  matter  of  a  sim^ 
ilar  sort. 

In  the  great  eruption  of  79,  Vesuvius 
poured  forth  lapilli,  sand,  cinders,  and  fra<;- 
menta  of  old  lava,  but  no  new  lava  flowed 
from  the  crater.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
any  lava-stream  was  ejected  during  the  six 
eruptions  which  took  place  during  the  follow^ 
ing  ten  centuries.  In  the  year  1036,  for  the> 
first  time,  Vesuvius  was  observed  to  pour, 
forth  a  stream  of  molten  lava.  Thirteen 
years  later,  another  eruption  took  place; 
then  ninety  years  pasiied  without  disturb- 
ance, and  afler  that  a  long  pause  of  168 
years.  During  this  interval,  however,  the 
volcanic  system,  of  which  Vesuvius  is  the 
main  but  not  the  only  vent,  had  been  dis-. 
turbed  twice.  For  it  is  related  that  in  1 198, 
the  Solfatara  Lake  crater  was  in  eruption ; 
and  in  1302,  Ischia,  dormant  for  at  least 
1,400  years,  showed  signs  of  new  activity.. 
For  more  than  a  year  earthquakes  had  con" 
vulsed  this  island  from  time  to  time,  and  at 
length  the  disturbed  region  was  relieved  by 
the  outburst  of  a  lava  stream  from  a  new 
vent  on  the  south-east  of  Ischia.  Tiie  lava> 
stream  flowed  riffht  down  to  the  sea.  a  dis^ 
tance  of  two  miles.  For  two  months,  this 
dreadful  outburst  continued  to  rage ;  many 
houses  were  destroyed ;  and  although  the  in* 
habitants  of  Ischia  were  not  completely  ex« 
pelled,  as  happened  of  old  with  the  Greek 
colonists,  yet  a  partial  emigration  of  the  in« 
habitants,  took  place. 

The  next  eruption  of  Vesuvius  took 
place  in  1306;  and  then,  until  1631,  there 
occurred  only  one  eruption,  and  that  an  un- 
important one,  in  1500.  **  It  was  remarked," 
says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  ^*that  throughout 
this  long  interval  of  rest,  Etna  was  in  a  state 
of  unusual  activity,  so  as  to  lend  countenance 
to  the  idea  that  the  great  Sicilian  volcano 
may  sometimes  serve  as  a  channel  of  dis- 
charge to  elastic  fluids  and  lava  that  woul<l 
otherwise  rise  to  the  vents  in  Campania." 

Nor  was  the  abnormal  activity  of  Etna  the 
only  sign  that  the  Quiescence  of  Vesuvius* 
was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  any  evidence 
of  declining  energy  in  the  volcanic  system. 
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In  1538  &  new  mountain  was  suddenly 
thrown  up  in  the  Phlegrsean  Fields —  a  dis- 
trict including  within  its  bounds  Pozzuoli, 
Lake  Avemus,  and  the  Solfatara.  The 
new  monntain  was  thrown  up  near  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baias.  It  is  440  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ba^,  and  its  base  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  m  circumference. 
The  depth  of  the  crater  is  421  feet^  so  that 
its  bottom  is  only  six  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  bay.  The  spot  on  which  the  moun- 
tain was  thrown  up  was  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Lucrine  Lake ;  but  the  outburst  filled 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  lake,  leaving  only 
a  small  and  shallow  pool. 

The  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of 
the  formation  of  this  new  mountain  are  not 
without  interest.  Falconi,  who  wrote  in 
1538,  writes  that  several  earthquakes  took 
place  during  the  two  years  preceding  the 
outburst,  and  above  twenty  shocks  on  the 
day  and  night  before  the  eruption.  "  The 
eruption  began  on  September  29,  1538. 
It  was  on  a  Sundav,  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  night,  when  flames  of  fire  were  seen  be- 
tween the  hot-baths  and  Tripergola.  In  a 
short  time  the  fire  increased  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  burst  open  the  earth  in  this 
•place,  and  threw  up  a  quantity  of  ashes  and 
pumice-stones,  mixed  witii  water,  which 
covered  the  whole  country.  The  next 
morning  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Pozzuoir 
quitted  their  habitations  in  terror,  covered 
with  the  muddy  and  black  shower,  which 
continued  the  whole  day  in  that  country  — 
flying  from  death,  but  with  death  painted  in 
their  countenances.  Some  with  their  chil- 
dren in  their  arms,  some  with  sacks  full  of 
their  goods ;  others  leading  an  ass,  loaded 
with  their  frightened  family,  towards  Na- 
ples, &c.  .  .  .  The  sea  had  retired  on  the 
side  of  Baise,  abandoning  a  considerable 
tract ;  and  the  shore  appeared  almost  en- 
tirely dry,  from  the  quantity  of  ashes  and 
broken  pumice-stones  thrown  up  by  the 
eruption." 

Pietro  Giacomo  di  Toledo  gives  us  some 
account  of  the  phenomena  which  preceded 
the  eruption :  *'  That  plain  which  lies  be- 
tween Lake  Avernus,  the  Monte  Barbaro, 
and  the  sea,  was  raised  a  little,  and  many 
cracks  were  made  in  it,  from  some  of  which 
water  issued ;  at  the  same  time  the  sea  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  plain  dried  up  about 
two  hundred  paces,  so  that  the  fish  were 
left  en  the  sand  a  prey  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Pozzuoli.  At  last,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, about  two  o'clock  in  the  night,  the 
earth  opened  near  the  lake,  and  discovered 
a  horrid  mouth,  from  which  were  vomited  furi- 
ously snibke,  fire,  stones,  and  mud  composed 


of  ashes,  making  at  the  time  of  the  opening'  a 
noise  like  the  loudest  thunder.  The  stones 
which  followed  were  by  the  flames  converted 
to  pumice,  and  some  of  these  were  larger 
than  an  ox.  The  stones  went  about  as  high 
as  a  cross-bow  will  carry,  and  then  fell  down, 
sometimes  on  the  edge,  and  sometimes  into 
the  mouth  itself.  The  mud  was  of  the  colour 
of  ashes,  and  at  first  very  liquid,  then  by- 
degrees  less  so ;  and  in  such  quantities  that 
in  less  than  twelve  hours,  with  the  help  of 
the  above-mentioned  stones,  a  mountain  was 
raised  of  1,000  paces  in  height  Not  only 
Pozzuoli  and  the  neighbouring  country  were 
full  of  this  mud,  but  the  city  of  Naples  also; 
so  that  many  of  its  palaces  were  defaced  by 
it  This  eruption  lasted  two  nights  and 
two  days  witnout  intermission,  though  not 
always  with  the  same  force  ;  the  third  daj 
the  eruption  ceased,  and  I  went  up  with 
many  people  to  the  top  of  the  new  hill,  and 
saw  down  into  its  mouth,  which  was  a  round 
cavity  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, in  the  middle  of  which  the  stones 
which  had  fallen  were  boiling  up  just  as  a 
cauldron  of  water  boils  on  the  fire.  The 
fourth  day  it  began  to  throw  up  again,  and 
the  seventh  day  much  more,  but  still  with 
less  violence  than  the  first  night  At  this 
time  many  persons  who  were  on  the  hill 
were  knocked  down  by  the  stones  and  killed, 
or  smothered  with  the  smoke." 

And  now,  for  nearly  a  century,  the  whole 
district  continued  in  repose.  Nearly  five 
centuries  had  passed  since  there  had  been 
any  violent  eruption  of  Vesuvius  itself;  and 
the  crater  seemt^d  gradually  assuming  the 
condition  of  an  extin(;t  volcano.  The  interior 
of  the  crater  is  described  by  Bracini,  who 
visited  Vesuvius  shortly  before  the  eruption 
of  1681,  in  terms  that  would  have  tairly 
represented  its  condition  before  the  erup- 
tion of  79  ;  —  "  The  crater  was  five  miles 
in  circumference,  and  about  a  thousand 
paces  deep ;  its  sides  were  covered  with 
brushwood,  and  at  the  bottom  there  was 
a  plain  on  which  cattle  grazed.  In  the 
woody  parts,  wild  boars  frequently  har- 
boured. In  one  part  of  the  plain,  covered 
with  ashes,  were  three  small  pools,'  one  filled 
with  hot  and  bitter  water,  another  Salter 
than  the  sea,  and  a  third  hot,  but  tasteless.** 
But  in  December,  1631,  the  mountain  bleir 
away  the  covering  of  rock  and  cinders 
which  supported  these  woods  and  pastures. 
Seven  streams  of  lava  poured  from  the  cra- 
ter, causing  a  fearful  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  Resina,  built  over  the  site  of 
Hercolaneum,  was  entirely  consumed  by  a 
raging  lava-stream.  Heavy  showers  of  rain, 
genenited  by  the  steam  evolved  during  the 
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eruption,  caused,  in  their  turn,  an  amount 
of  destruction  scarcely  less  important  than 
that  resulting  from  the  lava-streams.  For, 
failing  upon  the  cone,  and  swecpinnr  thence 
large  masses  of  ashes  and  volcanic  dust> 
these  showers  produced  destructive  streams 
of  mud,  consistent  enough  to  merit  the 
name  of  *^ aqueous  lava"  commonly  as- 
signed to  it. 

An  interval  of  thirty -five  years  passed 
before  the  next  eruption.  But,  since  16G6, 
there  has  been  a  continual  series  of  erup^ 
tions,  so  that  the  mountain  has  scarcely 
ever  been  at  rest  for  more  than  ten  years 
together.  Occasionally  there  have  been 
two  eruptions  within  a  few  months ;  and  it 
is  well  worthy  of  remark  that,  during  the 
three  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
formation  of  Monte  Ifuovo,  there  has  been 
no  volcanic  disturbance  in  any  part  of  the 
Neapolitan  volcanic  district  save  in  Vesu- 
vius alone.  Of  old,  as  Brieslak  well  re- 
marks, there  had  been  irregular  disturb- 
aiices  in  some  part  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 
once  in  every  two  hundred  years;  — the  erup- 
tion of  Solfatara  in  the  twelfth  century,  that 
of  Ischia  in  the  fourteenth,  and  that  of 
Monte  Nuovo  in  the  sixteenth ;  but  *^  the 
eighteenth  has  formed  an  exception  to  the 
rule."  It  seems  clear  that  the  constant  se- 
ries of  eruptions  from  Vesuvius  during  the 
f)ast  two  hundred  years  has  sufficed  to  re- 
ieve  the  volcanic  district  of  which  Vesu- 
vius is  the  principal  vent. 

Of  the  eruptions  which  have  disturbed 
Vesuvius  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
those  of  1779,  1793,  and  1822,  are  in  some 
respects  tlie  most  remarkable. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  given  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  eruption  of  1779. 
Passing  over  those  points  in  which  this  erup- 
tion resembled  others,  we  may  note  its  more 
remarkable  features.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
says,  that  in  this  eruption  molten  lava  was 
thrown  up,  in  magnificent  jets  to  the  height 
of  at  lea^t  10,000  feet.  Masses  of  stones 
and  scoriae  were  to  be  seen  propelled  along 
by  these  hiva  jets.  Vesuvius  seemed  to  be 
surmounted  by  an  enormous  column  of  fire. 
Some  of  the  iets  were  directed  by  the  wind 
towards  Ottajano;  others  tell  on  the  cone  of 
Vesuvius,  on  the  outer  circular  mountain  Som- 
ma,  and  on  the  valley  bet^veen.  Falling, 
still  red-hot  and  liquid,  they  covered  a  dis- 
trict more  than  two  miles  and  a  half  wide 
withamassof  fire.  The  whole  space  above  this 
district,  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet,  was  filled 
also  with  the  rising  and  falling  lava  streams; 
so  that  there  was  continually  present  a  b.xly 
of  fire  covering  the  exten^sive  space  we  have 
mentioned,  and  extending  nearly  two  miles 


high.  The  heat  of  this  enormous  fire-col- 
umn was  distinctly  perceptible  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  six  miles  on  every  side. 

The  eruption  of  1793  presented  a  differ- 
ent aspect.  Dr.  Clarke  tells  us  that  millions 
of  red-hot  stones  were  propelled  into  the 
air  to  at  least  half  the  height  of  the  cone 
ittelf ;  then  turning,  they  fell  all  around  in 
noble  curves.  They  covered  nearly  half 
the  cone  of  Vesuvius  with  fire.  Huge  mas- 
ses of  white  smoke  were  vomited  forth  by 
the  disturbed  mountain,  and  formed  them- 
selves, at  a  height  of  many  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  crater,  into  a  huge,  ever-moving 
canopy,  through  which,  from  time  to  time, 
were  hurled  pitch  black  jets  of  volcanic 
dust,  and  dense  vapours,  mixed  with  cas^ 
cades  of  red-hot  rocks  and  scorisB.  The 
rain  which  fell  from  the  cloud-canopy  was 
scalding  hot. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  able  to  compare  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  presented  by  the  lava 
when  it  bui*st  from  the  very  mouth  of  the 
crater,  and  lower  down,  when  .it  had  ap- 
proached the  plain.  As  it  rushed  forth  from 
its' imprisonment,  it  streamed  a  liquid,  white, 
and  brilliantly  pure  river,  tvhich  burned  for 
itself  a  smootli  channel  through  a  great 
arched  chasin  in  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
It  flowed  with  the  clearness  of  **  honey  in 
regular  channels,  cut  finer  than  art  can 
imitate,  and*  glowing  with  all  the  splendour 
of  the  sun.  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  con- 
ceived," adds  Dr.  Clarke,  '*•  that  stones 
thrown  upon  a  current  of  lava  would  pro- 
duce no  impression.  I  was  soon  convinced 
of  the  contrary.  Light  bodies,  indeed,  of 
five,  ten,  and  fifteen  pounds'  weight,  made 
little  or  no  impression,  even  at  the  source ; 
but  bodies  of  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty 
pounds  were  seen  to  form  a  kind  of  bed  on 
the  surface  of  the  lava,  and  float  away  with 
it.  A  stone  of  three  hundred  weight,  that 
had  been  thrown  out  by  the  crater,  lay  near 
the  source  of  the  current  of  lava.  I  raised 
it  up  on  one  end,  and  then  let  it  fall  in 
upon  the  liquid  lava,  when  Jt  gradually 
sank  beneath  the  surface  and  disappeared. 
If  I  wished  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
it  acted  upon  the  lava,  I  should  say  that  it 
was  like  a  loaf  of  bread  thrown  into  a  bowl 
of  very  thick  honey,  which  gradually  involves 
itself  in  the  heavy  liqui4,  and  then  slowly 
sinks  to  the  bottom." 

But,  as  the  lava  flowed  down  the  moun- 
tain slopes,  it  lost  its  brilliant  whiteness;  a 
crust  began  to  form  upon  the  surface  of  the 
still  molten  lava,  and  this  crust  broke  into 
innumerable  fragments  of  porous  matter, 
called  scoriae.  Underneath  this  crust  — 
across  which  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions 
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were  able  to  pass  without  other  injury  than 
the  singeing  of  their  boots  —  the  liquid  lava 
still  continued  to  force  its  way  onward  and 
downward  past  all  obstacles.  On  its  arrival 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  says  Dr. 
Clarke, "  the  whole  current,"  encumbered 
with  huge  masses  of  scoriae,  "  resembled  noth- 
ing so  much  as  a  heap  of  unconnected  cin- 
ders from  an  iron-foundry,"  "  rolling  slowly 
along,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  and  fall- 
iDg  with  a  rattling  noise  over  one  another," 

After  the  eruption  described  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  the  great  crater  gradually  filled  up. 
Lava  boiled  up  from  below,  and  small  craters, 
which  formed  themselves  over  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  great  one,  poured  forth  lava 
loaded  with  scorise.  Thus,  up  to  October 
1822,  there  was  to  be  seen,  in  place  of  a  reg- 
ular crateriform  opening,  a  rough  and  un- 
even surface,  scored  by  huge  fissures,  whence 
vapour  was  continually  being  poured,  so  as 
to  form  clouds  above  the  hideous  heap  of 
roins.  But  the  great  eruption  of  1822  not 
only  fluns  forth  all  the  mass  which  had  ac- 
cumulatea  within  the  crater,  but  wholly 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  cone.  An 
immense  abysm  was  formed  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  across,  and  extending  2,000  feet 
downwards  into  the  very  heart  of  Vesuvius. 
Had  the  lips  of  the  crater  remained  un- 
changed, indeed,  the  depth  of  this  great  gulf 
would  have  been  far  greater.  But  so  terrific 
was  the  force  of  the  explosion  that  the  whole 
of  the  upperpart  of  the  cone  was  carried  clean 
away,  and  tne  mountain  reduced  in  height 
bjjr  nearly  a  full  fifth  of  its  original  dimen- 
sions. From  the  time  of  its  formation  the 
chasm  gradually  filled  up;  so  that,  when 
Mr.  Scrope  saw  it  soon  after  the  eruption, 
its  depth  was  reduced  by  more  than  1 ,000 
feet. 

Of  late,  Vesuvius  has  been  as  busy  as 
ever.  In  1833  and  1884  there  were  erup- 
tions; and  it  is  but  twelve  years  since  a 
great  outburst  took  place.  Then,  for  three 
weeks  together,  lava  streamed  down  the 
mountain  slopes.  A  river  of  molten  lava 
swept  away  the  village  of  Cercolo,  and  ran 
nearly  to  Hie  sea  at  Ponte  Maddaloni.  There 
were  then  formed  ten  small  craters  within 
the  great  one.  But  these  have  now  united, 
and  pressure  from  beneath  has  formed  a 
vast  cone  where  they  had  been.  The  cone 
has  risen  above  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and,  as 
we  write,  torrents  of  lava  are  being  poured 


forth.     At  first  the  lava  formed  a  lake  of  fire, 
but  the  seething  mass  found  an  outlet, '  and 

Soured  in  a  wide  stream  towards  Ottajano. 
lasses  of  red-hot  stone  and  rock  are  hurled 
forth,  and  a  vast  canopy  of  white  vapour 
hangs  over  Vesuvius,  forming  at  night,  when 
illuminated  by  the  raging  mass  below,  a 
glory  of  resplendent  flame  around  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  neighbour- 
hood of  so  dangerous  a  mountain  should  be 
inhabited  by  races  free  to  choose  more  peace- 
ful districts.  Yet,  though  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  Stabiee  lie  buried  beneath  the 
lava  and  ashes  thrown  forth  by  Vesuvius, 
Portici  and  Resina,  Torre  del  Greco  and 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata  have  taken  their 
place  ;  and  a  large  population,  cheerful  and 
prosperous,  flourish  around  the  disturbed 
mountain,  and  over  the  district  of  which  it 
is  the  somewhat  untrustworthy  safety-valve. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  well  pointed  out  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  that,  "  the  general  tenden- 
cy of  subterranean  movements,  when  their 
eff*ects  are  considered  for  a  sufiicient  lapse  of 
ages,  is  eminently  beneficial,  and  that  they 
constitute  an  essential  part  of  that  mechan- 
ism by  which  the  integrity  of  the  habitable 
surface  is  preserved.  Why  the  working  of  this 
same  macliinery  should  be  attended  with  so 
much  evil,  is  a  mystery  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  philosophy,  and  must  probably  remain 
so  until  we  are  permitted  to  investigate,  not 
our  planet  alone  and  its  inhabitants,  but 
other  parts  of  the  moral  and  material  uni- 
vei*se  with  which  they  may  be  connected. 
Could  our  survey  embrace  other  worlds  and 
the  events,  not  of  a  few  centuries  only,  but 
of  periods  as  indefinite  as  those  with  which 
geology  reuders  us  familiar,  some  apparent 
contradictions  might  be  reconciled,  and  some 
difiiculties  would  doubtless  be  cleared  up. 
But  even  then,  as  our  capacities  are  finite, 
while  the  scheme  of  the  universe  may  be  in- 
finite, both  in  time  and  space,  it  is  presump- 
tuous to  suppose  that  all  source  of  doubt  and 
perplexity  would  ever  be  removed.  On  the 
contrary,  they  might,  perhaps,  go  on  aug- 
menting in  number,  although  our  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  nature  should 
increase  at  the  same  time ;  for  it  has  been 
justly  said  "  (by  Sir  Huraphrev  Davy)  "  that 
the  greater  the  circle  of  light,  the  greater 
the  boundary  of  darkncse  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded." 
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This  little  introduction  b  to  open  the 
door  of  a  home  that  was  once  in  a  house  in 
a  pleasant  green  square  In  London,  —  a 
comfortable  tamily  hou^M;,  with  airy  and  light 
and  snug  corners,  and  writing-tal>U*8,  and 
with  pictures  hanging  i'roin  the  walls  of  the 
drawing-roooi,  where  the  tall  windows  looked 
out  upon  the  trees,  and  of  the  study  up- 
stairs  where  the  father  sat  at  \m  work. 

Here  were  books  and  china  pots  and 
silver  inkstands,  and  a  hundrtMl  familiar 
things  all  about  the  house,  which  the  young 
people  had  been  used  to  for  so  long  that 
they  had  by  degrees  come  to  live  for  them 
with  that  individual  life  with  whi<;h  inani- 
mate things  live  for  the  young.  Sometimes 
in  the  comfortable  flicker  of  the  twilight  fire 
the  place  would  seem  all  astir  in  the  dance 
of  tne  bright  fires  which  burned  in  that 
hearth  —  nres  which  then  seemed  to  be, 
perhaps,  only  charred  coal  and  wood  and 
ashes,  but  whose  rays  still  warm  and  cheer 
those  who  were  gathered  round  the  home 
hearth  so  many  years  ago. 

On  one  side  of  the  hrcplace  hung  a  pic- 
tare  which  had  been  painted  by  Miss  Edgar, 
and  which  represented  a  pretty  pale  lady, 
with  her  heaa  on  one  side.  The  artist  had 
christened  her   Laura.     On   the   chimney- 

Siece,  behind  the  old  red  pots,  the  little 
Dresden  china  figures,  the  gilt  and  loudly 
ticking  clock,  stood  the  picture  of  a  kind 
old  family  friend,  with  a  friendly,  yet 
troubled  expression  in  hi^ countenance;  and 
then,  against  a  panel,  hung  a  little  water- 
colour  painted  by  Hunt,  and  representing 
the  sweet  little  heroine  of  this  short  history. 
Opposite  to  her  for  a  while,  was  a  vacant 
space,  until  one  summer,  in  Italy,  the  father 
happened  to  buy  the  portrait  of  a  little 
Dauphin  or  Nea|)olitan  Prince,  with  a  broad 
ribbon  and  order,  and  soft  fair  hair;  and 
when  the  little  Prince  had  come  back  from 
Italy  and  from  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Colna^hi's, 
he  was  nailed  up  in  his  beautiful  new  frame 
on  the  opposite  panel  to  the  little  peasant 
girl.  There  had  b<!en  some  dis(!Ussion  as  to 
where  he  was  to  be  placed,  and  one  night 
he  was  carried  up  into  the  study,  where  he 
was  measured  with  another  little  partner, 
but  the  little  peasant  girl  matched  him  best ; 
although  the  other  was  a  charming  and 
high-bom  little  girl.  Only  a  short  time  be- 
fore Messrs.  Colnaghi  had  sent  her  home  in 
a  gilt  and  reeded  frame,  a  lovely  litt'e  print 
of  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  pictures.     She  lived 


up  above  in  the  study,  and  was  christened 
Lady  Marjory  by  the  young  people  who  did 
not  know  the  little  lady's  real  name.  And 
it  happened  that,  one  night  in  this  long  ago 
of  which  I  am  writing,  one  of  these  young 
folks,  sitting  basking  in  the  comfortable 
warmth  of  the  fire,  dreamt  out  a  little  his- 
tory of  the  pictures  they  were  lighting  up  in 
the  firelight,  and  nodding  and  smiling  at  her 
as  pictures  do.  It  was  a  revelation  which 
she  \vrole  down  at  the  time,  and  which  she 
firmlv  believed  in  when  she  wrote  it ;  and 
perhaps  this  short  explanation  will  be  enough 
to  make  the  little  history  intelligible  as  it 
was  written,  without  any  other  change. 

There  was  once  a  funny  little  peasant 
maiden  in  a  big  Normandy  cap  and  bine 
stockings,  and  a  bright-coloured  kerchief, 
who  sat  upon  a  bank,  painted  all  over  with 
heather  and  fiowers,  with  her  basket  at  her 
feet,  and  who  looked  out  at  the  world  with 
two  blue  eyes  and  a  sweet,  artless  little  smile 
which  touched  and  sotlened  quite  gruff  old 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  happened  to  see 
her  hanging  up  against  the  parlour  wall. 

Opposite  to  the  little  peasant  maiden  was 
a  lady  of  much  greater  pretensions.  No 
other  than  Petrarch's  Laura,  indeed,  in  a 
pea-green  gown,  with  a  lackadaisical  ex- 
pression and  her  head  on  one  side.  But  it 
was  in  vain  she  languished  and  gave  herself 
airs ;  —  everybody  went  up  first  to  the  grin- 
ning little  peasant  maid  and  cried,  '*  Oh, 
what  a  dear  little  girl !  " 

At  first  the  child,  \?lio,  you  know,  was  a 
little  French  child,  did  not  understand  what 
they  were  sayinii,  and  would  beg  Mrs. 
Laura  to  translate  their  remarks.  This 
lady  had  brought  up  a  large  family  (so  she 
explained  to  the  old  gentleman  over  the 
chimney-piece),  and  did  not  think  it  right  to 
turn  little  girls'  hea«ls  with  silly  flattery ; 
and  so,  instead  of  translating  rightly,  she 
would  tell  the  little  maiden  that  they  were 
laughing  at  her  big  cap  or  blue  stockings. 

''  Ijiit  them  laugh,"  says  the  little  maid, 
sturdily  ;  "  I  am  sure  they  look  very  good- 
natured,  and  don't  mean  any  harm,"  and  so 
she  smiled  in  their  faces  as  sweetly  as  ever. 
And  quite  soon  she  learnt  enough  to  under- 
stand for  herself. 

Although  Laura  was  so  sentimental  she 
was  not  utterly  heartless,  and  she  rather  liked 
the  child ;  and  sometimes  when  she  was  in  a 
good  temper  would  tell  her  great  long  stories 
about  her  youth,  and  the  south,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  were  in  love  with  her,  —  and 
that  one  in  particular  who  wrote  such  heaps 
and   heaps  of  poetry ;    and  go  on   about 
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troubadours  and  the  belle-passion,  white  the 
little  girl  wondered  and  listened,  and  re- 
spected Laura  more  and  more  every  day. 

**  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  to  the 
child/'  said  the  old  gentleman  over  the 
chimney.  , 

**  Ah !  that  is  a  man's  speech/'  said  the 
lady  in  green,  plaintively.  "  Nonsense  !  — 
yes,  silent  devotion.  Yes,  a  heart  bleeding 
inwardly  —  breaking  without  one  outward 
sign  ;  that  is,  indeed,  the  nonsense  of  a 
faithful  woman's  love!  There  are  some 
things  no  man  can  understand,  —  no  man ! " 

**  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so/'  said 
the  old  gentleman,  politely. 

"  Are  you  alluding  to  that  creature 
Petrarch  ?  "  cried  Laura.  "  He  became 
quite  a  nuisance  at  last.  Always  groaning 
and  sighing,  and  sending  me  scrawls  of  son- 
nets to  decipher,  and  causing  dissension  be- 
tween me  and  my  dear  husband.  The  man 
disgraced  himself  in  the  end  by  taking  up 
with  some  low,  vulgar  minx  or  other.  That 
is  what  you  will  find,"  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  little  girl,  —  "  men  are  false ; 
the  truth  is  not  in  them.  It  is  our  sad  privi- 
lege to  be  faithful  —  to  die  breathing  the 
name  beloved  ;  heighho ! "  and  though  she 
spoke  to  the  little  girl,  she  looked  at  the  old 
gentleman  over  the  chimney-piece. 

"  I  hear  every  day  of  a  new  arrival  ex- 
pected among  us,**  said  he,  feeling  uncora- 
ibrtable,  and  wishing  to  change  the  subject ; 
"  a  little  Prince  in  a  blue  coat  all  covered 
over  with  diamonds." 

"  A  Prince  ! "  cried  Laura,  brightening 
up,  —  "  delightful !  You  are,  perhaps,  a- 
ware  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  such 
society  before  this  ?  " 

"  This  one  is  but  a  child,"  said  the  old 
gentleman ;  "  but  they  say  he  is  a  very  pretty 
little  fellow." 

"  Oh,  I  wonder  —  I  wonder  if  he  is  the 
little  Prince  I  dreamt  of,"  thought  the  little 

firl.     *^  Oh,  how  they  are   all  talking  about 
i 


im. 


"  Of  course  they  will  put  him  in  here/* 
said  Laura.  **•  I  want  to  have  news  of  the 
dear  court." 

**  They  were  talking  of  it,"  said  the  old 
gentleman.  *^  And  the  other  night  in  the 
study  they  said  he  would  make  a  nice  pen- 
dant for  our  little  friend  hei^e." 

When  the  little  peasant  maiden  heard  this, 
her  heart  began  to  beat,  so  that  the  room 
seemed  to  swim  round  and  round,  and  if 
she  had  not  held  on  by  the  purple  bank  she 
would  certainly  have  slipped  down  on  to  the 
carpet 

"  I  have  never  been  into  the  study/'  said 
Laura,  fractiously ;  "  pray,  who  did  you  meet 


there  when  they  carried  you   up  the  other 
night  to  examine  the  marks  on  your  back  ?  " 

**  A  very  delightful  circle,"  said  the  old 
gentleman ;  "  several  old  friends,  and  some 
very  distinguished  people  :  —  Mr.  Washing- 
ton,^ Dr.  Johnson,  the  Duke,  Sir  Josliua,  and 
a  most  charming  little  lady,  a  friend  of  his, 
and  all  his  R.A.'s  in  a  group.  Our  host's 
great-grandfather  is  also  there,  and  Major 
Andr^,  in  whom  I  am  sure  all  gentle  ladies 
must  take  an  interest." 

"  I  never  heai*d  of  one  of  them,"  snid 
Laura,  tossing  her  head.  "  And  tKe  little 
girl,  pray  who  is  she  ?  " 

"  A  very  charming  little  person,  with 
round  eyes,  and  a  muflT,  and  a  big  bonnet. 
Our  dear  youn^  friend  here  would  make  her 
a  nice  little  maid." 

The  little  peasant  child's  heart  died  with- 
in her.  "  A  maid  I  Yes,  yes ;  that  is  my 
station.  Ah,  what  a  little  simpleton  I  am. 
Wlio  am  I  that  the  Prince  should  look  at 
me  y  What  was  I  thinking  about  ?  Ah, 
what  a  silly  child  I  am." 

And  so,  when  night  came,  she  went  to 
sleep  very  sad,  and  very  much  ashamed  of 
hei'self,  upon  her  purple  bank.  All  night 
long  she  dreamed  wild  dreams.  She  saw 
tlie  little  Prince  coming  and  going  in  his 
blue  velvet  coat  and  his  long  fair  hair,  and 
sometimes  he  looked  at  her  scornfully. 

"  You  low-born,  wretched  little  peasant 
child,"  said  he,  "  do  you  expect  that  I,  a 
prince,  am  going  to  notice  you  ?  " 

But  sometimes  he  looked  kind,  and  once 
he  held  out  his  hand  ;  and  the  little  girl  fell 
down  on  her  knees,  in  her  dreams,  and  was 
just  going  to  clasp  it,  when  there  came  a  tre- 
mendous clap  of  thunder  and  a  great,  flash  of 
lightning,  and  waking  up  with  a  start,  she 
heai*d  the  door  bang  as  some  one  left  the 
room  with  a  candle,  and  a  clo<rk  struck 
eleven,  and  some  voices  seemed  dying  away, 
and  then  all  was  quite  dark  and  quiet  again. 

But  when  morning  came,  and  the  little 
girl  opened  her  eyes,  what  was,  do  you  tliink, 
the  first  thing  she  saw  leaning  up  against  the 
back  of  a  chair  ?  Anybody  who  lias  ever 
been  in  love,  or  ever  read  a  novel,  will  guess 
that  it  was  the  little  Prince,  in  his  blue  coat, 
with  all  his  beautiful  orders  on,  and  his  long 
fair  hair,  and  his  blue  eyes  aln^ady  wide 
open  and  fixed  upon  the  little  maid. 

"  Ah,  madam,"  said  he,  in  French,  "at 
last  we  meet.  I  have  known  you  for  years 
past  When  I  was  in  the  old  palace  in 
Italy,  I  used  to  dream  of  you  night  after 
niijht.  There  was  a  marble  terrace  outside 
the  window,  with  statues  standing  in  the 
sun,  and  orange-trees  blooming  year  by  year. 
There  was  a  painted  ceiling  to  the   room, 
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with  flying  fiprures  flitting  round  a  circle. 
There  was  a  great  blue  sky  without,  and 
deep  sliadows  came  striking  across  the  mar- 
ble floor  day  after  day  at  noon.  And  I  was 
no  weary,  oh  1  so  weary,  until  one  night  1 
aaw  you  in  my  dreams,  and  you  seemed  to 
say,  *  Courage,  little  Prince,  courage.  I,  too, 
am  waiting  for  you.  Courage,  dear  little 
Prince.*  And  now,  at  last,  we  meet, 
madam,"  he  cried,  clasping  his  hands.  "  Ah ! 
<lo  not  condemn  me  to  despair." 

The  little  peasant  maiden  felt  as  if  she 
could  die  of  happiness. 

*'  Oh,  Prince,  Prince,'*  she  sobbed,  "  oh, 
what  shall  I  say  ?  Oh,  I  am  not  worthy  of 
you.  Oh,  you  are  too  good  and  great  for 
such  a  little  wretch  as  I.  Tiiere  is  a  young 
lady  upstairs  who  will  suit  you  a  thousand 
times  better;  and  I  will  be  your  little  maid, 
and  bmsh  your  beautiful  coat." 

But  the  Prince  laughed  away  her  scruples 
and  terrors,  and  vowed  she  was  fit  to  be  a 
princess  any  day  in  all  the  year ;  and,  indeed, 
the  little  girl,  though  she  thought  so  humbly 
of  herself,  could  not  but  see  how  well  he 
thought  of  her.  And  so,  all  that  long  happy 
day,  the  children  talked  and  chattered  from 
morning  to  night,  rather  to  the  disgust  of 
I^ura,  who  would  have  preferred  hoidiug 
forth  herself.  But  the  old  gentleman  over 
the  chimney  looked  on  with  a  gentle  smile 
on  bis  kind  red  face,  and  nodded  his  head 
emrouragingly  at  them  every  now  and  then. 

All  that  day  the  little  peasant  maiden 
was  perfectly  happy,  and,  when  evening  fell, 
went  to  sleep  as  usual  upon  her  flowery 
bank,  looking  so  sweet  and  so  innocent  that 
the  little  Prince  vowed  and  swore  to  him- 
self that  all  his  life  should  be  devoted  to  her, 
lor  he  had  never  seen  her  like,  and  that 
•he  should  have  a  beautiful  crown  and  a 
velvet  gown,  and  be  happy  for  ever  and 
erer. 

Poor  little  maiden !  When  the  next  morn- 
hifC  came,  and  she  opened  her  sweet  blue 
eyes,  alas,  it  was  in  vain,  in  vain  —  in  vain 
to  this  poor  little  loving  heart.  There  stood 
the  arm-chair,  but  the  Prince  was  gone. 
Ilie  shutters  were  open,  the  sunshine  was 
•treaming  in  with  the  fresh  *morning  air ; 
bot  the  room  was  dark  and  dreary  and 
empty  to  her.  The  little  Prince  was  no 
longer  there,  and,  if  she  thoui^ht  she  could 
die  of  happiness  the  day  before,  to-day  it 
•eemed  as  if  she  must  live  forever,  her  grief 
was  so  keen,  the  pang  so  cruel,  that  it  could 
never  end. 

Qmte  cold  and  Bhiverin<r,  she  turned  to 
Laura,  to  ask  if  she  knew  anything ;  but 
Laura  oould  only  inform  her  that  she  had 
always  said  so  —  men  were  false  —  silent  de- 


votion, hearts  breaking  without  one  sign, 
were  a  won»n*s  privilege,  &c.  But,  indeed, 
the  little  peasant  girl  hardly  heard  what 
she  was  saying. 

*'  The  housemaid  carried  him  ofF  into  the 
study,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
very  kindly,  "this  morning  wfore  you 
were  awake.  But  never  mind,  for  she 
sneezed  three  times  before  she  left  the 
room."  * 

'*  Oh,  what  is  that  to  me  ?'  moaned  the 
little  peasant  maiden. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, mysteriously.  "Three  sneezes  on  a 
Friday  break  the  enchantment  which  keeps 
us  all  here,  and  to-night  at  twelve  o'clock 
we  will  go  and  pay  your  little  Prince  a 
visit." 

The  clock  was  striking  twelve  when  the 
little  peasant  girl,  waking  from  an  uneasy 
dream,  felt  herself  tapped  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Come,  my  dear,  jump,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, holding  out  his  hand,  and  leaving 
the  indignant  Laura  to  scramble  down  by 
herself  as  best  she  could. 

This  she  did,  showing  two  long  thin  legs, 
cased  in  blue  silk  stockings,  and  reached 
the  ground  at  last,  naturally  very  sulky, 
and  great  ly  ofiended  by  this  want  of  atten- 
tion. 

"  Is  this  the  way  I  am  to  be  treated  ?  " 
said  she,  shaking  out  her  train,  and  brush- 
ing past  them  into  the  passage. 

Tiiere  she  met  several  ladies  and  gentle- 
men hurrying  up  from  the  dining-room,  and 
the  little  Prince,  in  the  blue  coat,  rushing 
to  war.  Is  the  drawing-room  door. 

"  You  will  find  your  love  quite  taken  up 

I  with   the  gentleman   from    the    chimney- 

:  piece,"  said  Laura,  stopping  him  spitefully. 
**  Don't  you  see  them  coming  hand  m-hand  ? 
lie  seems  quite  to  have  consoled  her  for 
your  absi'uce." 

I      And  alas  !  at  that  instant  the  poor  little 

<  maiden,  in  an  impulse  of  gratitude,  had 
flunir  her  arms  round  her  kind  old  protector. 
"  Will  you  really  take  me  to  him  ?  "  she 
cried ;  "oh,  how  good,  how  noble  you  are." 

:  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?  "  said  Laura,  with 
a  laugh. 

The  fiery  little  Prince  flashed  up  with 
rage  and  jealousy.  He  dashed  his  hand  to 
his  forehead,  and  then,  when  the  little  peas- 
ant maid  came  up  suddenly,  all  trembling 
with  shy  happiness,  he  made  her  a  very  low 

'  and  sarcastic  bow  and  turned  upon  his 
heel. 

Ah.  me !  Here  was  a  tragedy.  The 
poor  littie  girl  sank  down  in  a  heap  on  the 

.  stairs  all  insensible.    The    little    Prince, 
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never  looking  once  behind,  walked  up  very 
gtately  straignt  into  the  study  again,  where 
he  began  to  make  love  to  Sir  Joehua^s  little 
lady  with  the  big  bonnet  aud  the  big  round 
eyes. 

There  was  quite  a  hum  of  conversation 
going  on  in  the  room.  Figures  coming  and 
going  and  saluting  one  another  in  a  courtly 
old-fashioned  way.  Sir  Joshua,  with  his 
trumpet,  was  walking  up  and  down  arm-in- 
arm with  Dr.  Johnson ;  the  do j tor  scowling 
every  now  and  then  over  his  shoulder  at 
Mr.  Washin^n^S  bust,  who  took  not  the 
slightest  notice.  ^*  Ha !  ten  minutes  past 
midnight,**  observed  the  General,  lookinj^ 
at  the  clock.  "It  is,  I  believe,  well  ascer- 
tained that  there  exists  some  considerable 
difference  between  the  hour  here  and  in 
America.  I  know  not  exactly  what  that 
difference  is.  If  I  did  I  could  calculate  the 
time  at  home." 

"  Sir,"  said  Doctor  Johnson,  "  any  fool 
could  do  as  much.*' 

The  bust  met  this  sally  with  a  blank  and 
haughty  stare,  and  went  on  talking  to  the 
French  lady  who  was  leaning  against  the 
cubinet. 

In  the  meantime  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  had  all  coj^lq  clamberins 
down  from  their  places,  leaving  the  model 
alone  in  the  lamp-lighted  hall  where  they 
had  been  assembled.  He.  remained  to  put 
on  his  clothes  and  to  extinguish  the  lights 
which  had  now  been  burning  for  some  hun- 
dred years.  At  night,  when  we  are  all 
lying  stretched  out  on  our  beds,  how  rarely 
we  think  of  the  companies  gathering. and 
awakening  in  our  darkened  rooms  below. 
Mr.  II.  C.  Andersen  was  one  of  the  first  to 
note  these  midnight  assemblies,  and  to  call 
onr  attention  to  Uiem.  In  a  very  wise  and 
interesting  book  c  died  The  Nutcracker  of 
Nuremberg  (written  by  some  learned  Ger- 
man many  years  ago)  there  is  a  curious  ac- 
count of  one  of  thuse  meetings,  witnessed  by 
a  litt'e  wakeful  girl.  On  this  night,  alas, 
no  one  was  waking  ;  the  house  was  dim  with 
silence  and  obscurity,  and  the  sad  story  of 
my  little  peasant  maiden  told  on  with  no 
lucky  interruption.  Poor,  poor  little  maid- 
en !  There  she  lay  a  little  soft  round  heap 
upon  the  stairs.  The  people  coming  and 
going  scarcely  noticed  her,  so  busy  were 
they  making  the  most  of  their  brief  hour  of 
life  and  liberty.  The  kind  old  gentleman 
from  over  the  chimney-piece  stood  rubbing 
her  little  cold  hand  in  his,  and  supportins 
her  drooping  head  upon  his  knee.  Through 
the  window  the  black  nij^ht  tre^s  shivered 
and  the   moon   rose   in  the   drifting    sky. 


The  church  Steele  struck  the   half-hour, 
and  the  people  hurried  faster  and  faster. 

'*  Tira,  lira,  lira,'*  sung  a  strange  Uttle  fig- 
ure dre  ^ed  in  motley  clothes,  suddenly  stop- 
ning  on  its  way.  "What  have  we  here? 
What  have  we  here  ?  A  little  peasant 
maid  fainting  in  the  moonlight  —  an  old 
gentleman  trying  to  bring  her  tol  is  she 
your  daughter,  friend  ?  £  she  dead  or  sick 
or  shamming  ?  Why  do  you  waste  your 
precious  moments  ?  Chuck  her  out  of  win- 
dow, Toby.  Throw  the  babby  out  of  win- 
dow. I  am  Mr.  Punch  off  the  inkstand ;  ** 
and  with  another  horrible  chuckle  the  little 
figure  seemed  to  be  skipping  away. 

"  Stop,  sir,**  said  the  old  gentleman,  very 
sternly.  "  Listen  to  what  I  nave  to  tell  vou. 
If  you  see  a  little  Prince  upstairs  in  a  oloe 
velvet  coat  tell  him  from  me  that  be  is  a 
villain  and  a  false  heart ;  and  if  this  young 
lady  dies  of  grief  it  is  he  who  has  killed 
her ;  she  was  seeking  him  when  he  ^urned 
her.  Tell  him  this,  if  you  please,  and  ask 
him  when  and  where  he  will  be  pleased  to 
meet  me,  and  what  weapons  he  will  choose.** 

"  ril  tell  him,**  said  Mr.  Punch,  and  he  was 
off  in  a  minute.  Pret^ently  he  came  back 
(^somewhat  to  the  old  gentleman's  surprise). 
'"•  1  have  seen  your  little  Prince,**  said  he, 
"  and  given  him  your  message  ;  but  1  did  not 
wait  for  an  answer.  *Twere  a  pity  to  kill 
him,  you  cruel-hearted  old  gentleman. 
What  would  the  little  girl  say  when  she 
came  to  life  ?  "  And  Punchinello,  who  was 
really  kind-hearted,  although  flighty  at  first 
and  odd  in  manner,  knelt  down  and  took 
the  little  pale  girl  into  his  arms.  Her  head 
fell  heavily  on  his  shoulder.  "  Ob,  dear ! 
What  is  to  be  done  with  her  V  **  sighed  the 
old  gentleman,  helplessly  wringing  his  hands 
and  looking  at  her  with  pitiful  eyes  ;  and  all 
the  while  the  moon  streamed  full  upon  the 
fantastic  little  group. 

Meantime  the  little  Prince  upstairs  had 
l)cen  strutting  up  and  down  hand  in  hand 
with  the  English  beauty,  little  Lady  Mar- 
jory, of  the  round  bix>wn  eyes.  'To  l»e 
sure  he  was  wondering  and  longing  after 
his  little  peasant  maiden  all  the  while,  and 
wistfully  glancing  at  the  door.  But  not  the 
less  did  he  talk  and  make  gallant  speeches 
to  her  little  ladyship,  who  only  smiled  and 
took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course^  for  she  was 
a  young  lady  of  the  world  and  accustomed 
to  such  attentions  from  gentlemen.  It  nat- 
urally followed,  however,  that  the  Prince, 
who  was  thinking  of  other  things,  did  not 
shine  as  usual  in  conversation. 

Laura  had  made  friends  with  the  great- 
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grandfather,  who  was  an  elegant  scholar 
Mid  coald  speak  the  moel  perfect  Italian. 
**See  what  a  pretty  little  pair/'  said  he; 
**  bow  well  matched  they  are." 

**  A  couple  of  silly  little  chits,"  said  she, 
''what  can  they  know  of  love  and  pas- 
akm  ?  "  and  she  cast  up  a  great  quavering 

glance  with  her  weak  blue  eyes.  **  Ah  I  be- 
eve  me,  sir,"  said  she, ''  it  is  only  at  a  later 
age  that  women  learn  to  feel  that  agonizing 
emotion,  that  they  fade  and  pine  away  in 
silence.  Ah-ha  1  What  a  tale  would  it  be 
to  tell,  that  untold  story  of  woman's  wrongs 
and  un  —  unrequited  love !  " 

**  Ookedookedoo,  there's  a  treat  in  store 
for  you,  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Punch,  skip- 
ping by.  "  Will  you  have  my  ruffles  to  dry 
your  tears  ?  Gro  it,  old  girl."  And  away  he 
went,  leaving  Laura  speechless  from  indig- 
nation. £L»  went  on  to  where  the  Prince 
was  standing,  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from,  you  strange 
little  man  ?  *'  said  Lady  Marjory. 

*'  There  are  many  strange  things  to  be 
seen  to-night,"  said  Punch,  mysteriously 
hissing  out  his  words.  *^  There's  a  little 
peasant  girl  fainting  and  dying  in  the  moon- 
light ;  she  was  coming  to  find  her  love,  and 
be  spurned  her ;  and  there  is  an  old  gentle- 
man trying  to  bring  her  to  life.  Her  heart 
ii  breaking,  and  he  wants  blood  to  anoint 
it,  he  says,  —  princely  blood  —  shed  in  the 
moonlight,  drop  by  drop  from  a  false  heart, 
and  it  IS  for  you  to  choose  the  time  and  the 
place.  This  lady  will  have  to  find  another 
cavalier,  and  will  she  like  him,  Prince,  with 
fool's  cap  and  bells,  and  a  hump  before  and 
behind  r  In  that  case,"  says  Mr.  Punch, 
with  a  caper,  **  I  am  her  very  humble  ser- 
Tant" 

Lady  Marjory  did  not  answer,  but  looked 
Tery  haughty,  as  fashionable  young  ladies 
do,  and  Mr.  Punch  vanished  in  an  instant 

'*I  hope  I  shall  never  see  that  person 
again,"  said  she.  **  The  forwanlness  of 
common  people  is  really  unbearable.  Of 
course  he  was  talking  nonsense  ?  Little 
Prince,  would  you  kindly  hold  my  muflf 
while  I  tie  my  bonnet-strings  more  secure- 
ly?" 

'  The  Prince  took  the  mufT  without  speak- 
ing, and  then  dropped  it  on  the  floor  uncon- 
sciously. Now  at  last  he  saw  clearly,  in  an 
instant  it  was  all  plain  to  him  ;  he  was  half 
distracted  with  shame  and  remorse.  There 
was  a  vision  before  his  eyes  of  his  little  peas- 
ant maiden  —  loved  so  fondly,  and,  alas! 
wantonlr  abandoned  and  cruelly  de.sertcMl  — 
odd  ana  pale  and  dying  down  below  in  the 


moonlight  He  could  not  bear  the  thought ; 
he  caught  Lady  Marjory  by  the  hand. 

^*  Come,"  said  he,  *'oh,  come.  I  am  a 
wretch,  a  wretch !  Oh,  I  thought  she  had 
deceived  me.  Oh,  come,  come  I  Oh,  my 
little  peasant  maiden.  Oh,  how  I  loved 
her ! " 

Lady  Maijory  drew  herself  up.  *'  You 
may  go,  Prince,  wherever  you  miiy  wish," 
she  said,  looking  at  him  with  her  great  round 
eyes,  **  but  pray  go  alone ;  I  do  not  choose 
to  meet  that  man  again.  I  will  wait  for  you 
here,  and  you  can  tell  me  yonr  story  when 
you  come  back."  Lady  Marjory,  generous 
and  kind-hearted  as  she  was,  could  not.  h.it 
be  hurt  at  the  way  in  which,  as  it  seiMned, 
she  too  had  been  deceived,  nor  was  she  iisiid 
to  being  thrown  over  for  little  pikisant 
maidens.  The  little  Prince  with  a  scared 
face  looked  round  the  room  for  some  one 
with  whom  to  leave  her,  but  no  one  showed 
at  that  instant,  and  so,  half-bewildered  still 
and  dreaming,  be  rushed  away. 

Only  a  minute  befoi-e  the  old  gentleman, 
had  said  to  Punchinello,  "  Let  us  carry  the 
little  girl  out  upon  the  balcony,  the  fresh 
air  may  i*evive  her."  And  so  it  hap|K;ned 
that  the  poor  little  Prince  came  to  the  very 
landing  where  they  had  waited  so  long,  ami 
found  no  sisns  of  those  for  whom  he  was 
looking. 

He  ran  about  desperately,  everywhere 
asking  for  news,  but  no  one  had  any  to  give 
him.  Who  ever  has  ?  He  passed  the  win- 
dow a  dozen  times  without  thinking  of 
looking  out.  Blind,  deaf,  insensible,  are 
we  not  all  to  our  dearest  friend  outside  a 
door  V  to  the  familiar  voice  which  is  calling 
for  us  across  a  street  V  to  the  kind  heart 
which  is  longinv  for  us  behind  a  piaster  wall 
maybe.  Blind,  insensible  indeed,  ami  alone ; 
oh,  how  alone  1  He  first  asked  two  ladies  who 
came  tottering  upstairs,  helplessly  on  little 
feet,  with  large  open  parasols,  though  it  was 
in  the  middle  or  the  night.  One  of  them 
was  smelling  at  a  great  flower  with  a 
straight  stalk,  the  otncr  fanning  herself 
with  a  dried  lotus-leaf;  but  they  shook  tiieir 
heads  idiotically,  and  answt^red  so'uething 
in  their  own  language  —  one  of  those  sen- 
tences on  the  tea-caddies,  most  likely. 
These  were  Chinese  ladies  from  tlie  great 
jar  in  the  drawing-room.  Then  he  met  a 
beautifiil  little  group  of  Dresden  china  chil- 
dren, pelting  each  other  with  flowers  off  the 
chintz  chairs  and  sofas,  but  they  laughed 
and  danced  on,  and  did  not  even  stop  to 
answer  his  questions.  Then  came  a  long 
procession  of  persons  all  dressed  in  black 
and  white,  walking  seJAely,  running,  slid* 
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ing  up  the  banisters,  riding  donkeys,  on 
horses,  in  carriages,  pony-chaises,  omni- 
buses, bathing-machines;  old  ladies  with 
bundles,  huge  umbrellas,  and  band-boxes; 
old  gentlemen  with  big  wnistcoats;  red- 
nosed  gentlemen;  bald  gentlemen,  mud- 
dled, puzzled,  bewildered,  perplexed,  in- 
dignant. Young  ladies,  dark-eyed,  smil- 
ing, tripping  and  dancing  in  hats  and 
feathers,  curb  blowing  in  the  wind,  in  ball- 
dresses,  in  pretty  morning  costumes ;  school- 
boys with  apple  cheeks ;  little  girls,  babies, 
pretty  servant-maids ;  gigantic  footmen 
(marching  in  a  corps);  pages  walking  on 
their  heads  afler  their  mistresses,  chasing 
Scotch  terriers,  smashing,  crashing,  larking, 
covered  with  buttons. 

*^  What  is  this  crowd  of  phantoms,  the 
ghosts  of  yesterday,  and  last  week  ?  " 

"  We  are  all  the  people  out  of  Mr. 
Leech's  picture-books,'*  says  an  old  gentle- 
man in  a  plaid  shooting-costume ;  *'  my  own 
name  is  Briggs,  sir ;  I  am  sorry  I  can  give 
you  no  further  information." 

Any  olher  time,  and  the  little  Prince 
must  have  been  amused  to  see  them  go  by, 
but  to-night  he  rushes  on  despairingly  ;  he 
only  sees  the  little  girl's  pale  face  and  d3ring 
eyes     gleaming     through     the    darkness. 
More     Dresden,    more    Chinese;    strange 
birds  whirr  past,  a  partridge  scrambles  by 
with  her  little  ones.      Gilt  figures  climb 
about    the    cornices     and    furniture;    the 
book-cases  are  swarming  with  busy  little 
people;  the  little  gold  cupid  comes  down 
off  the  clock,  and  looks  at  himseh'  in  the 
looking-glass.      A   hundred  minor  person- 
ages pass  by,  dancing,  whirling  in  bewilder- 
ing   circles.     On    the   walls  the  papering 
turns   into  a  fragrant  bower  of  creeping 
flowers;    all    the   water-colour    landscapes 
come   to  life.      Rain    beats,  showers  fall, 
clouds  drift,  light  warms  and  streams,  water 
deepens,  wavelets  swell  and  plash  tranquilly 
on  the  shores.     Ships  begin  to  sail,  sails  fill, 
and  away  they  go  gliding  across  the  lake- 
like waters  so  beautifully  that  I  cannot  help 
describing  it,  though  all  this,  I  know,  is  of 
quite  common  occurrence  and    has  been 
often  written    about    before.     The    little 
Prince,  indeed,  paid  no  attention  to  all  that 
was  going  on,  but  went  and  threw  himself 
down  before  the  purple  bank,  and  vowed 
with  despair  in  his   neart    he  would  wait 
there  until  his  little  peasant  maiden  should 
come  again. 

There  Laura  saw  him  sitting  on  a  stool, 
with  his  fair  hair  all  dishevelled,  and  his 
arms  hanging  wearily.  She  had  come  back 
to  look  for  one  of  tier  pearl  earrings,  and 


when  she  had  discovered  it,  thought  it 
would  be  but  friendly  to  cheer  the  Prince 
up  a  bit,  and,  accordmgly,  tapped  him  face- 
tiously on  the  shoulder,  and  declared  she 
should  tell  La<ly  Majory  of  him.  "  Wait- 
ing there  for  the  little  peasant  child;  oh, 
you  naughty  fickle  creature  I "  said  she, 
playfully. 

*'  You  have  made  mischief  enough  for 
one  night  Go  I "  said  the  Prince,  looking 
her  full  in  the  face  with  his  wan  wild  eyes, 
so  that  Laura  shrank  away  a  little  abashed, 
and  then  he  turned  his  back  upon  her,  and 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

So  the  sprightly  Laura,  finding  that  there 
was  DO  one  to  talk  to  her,  frisked  up  into 
the  study  again,  and  descrying  Lady  Mar- 
jory standing  all  by  herself;  instantly  joined 
her. 

This  is  certainly  a  lachrymose  history. 
Here  was  Lady  Marjory  robbing  and  crpng 
too !  Her  great  brown  eyes  were  glisten- 
ing with  tears,  and  the  drops  were  falling 
—  pat  —  pat  upon  her  muff,  and  the  big 
bonnet  had  tumbled  off  on  her  shoulders, 
and  the  poor  little  lady  looked  the  picture 
of  grief  and  melancholy. 

"  Well,  I  never ! "  said  Mrs.  De  Sade. 
"  More  tears.  What  a  set  of  silly  children 
you  are !  Here  is  your  ladphtp,  there  his 
little  highness,  not  to  mention  that  absurd 
peasant  child,  who  is  coming  upstairs  and 
looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  who  fainted 
away  again  when  I  told  her  that  the 
Prince*s  intended  was  here,  but  not  the 
Prince.  As  for  her — 1  never  had  any 
pa     ... 

"His  highness?  The  Prince  do  you 
mean,  —  is  ne  safe  then  ?  "  said  Lady  liiar- 
jory,  suddenly  stopping  short  in  her  sohs. 
"  Tell  me  immediately  when,  where,  how, 
did  you  see  him  ?  " 

**  The  naughty  creature,  I  gave  him 
warning,"  said  Laura,  holding  up  one  fin- 
ger, **  and  so  I  may  tell  your  ladyship  with- 
out any  compunction.  Heigho,  I  feel  for 
your  ladyship.  I  can  remember  past  times ; 
—  woman  is  doomed,  doomed  to  lonelv 
memories!  Men  are  false,  the  truth  is 
not.    .... 

"  Has  he  fought  a  duel,  —  is  he  wound- 
ed ?  Oh,  why  did  I  let  him  go ! "  cried 
Lady  Marjory,  impetuously. 

"  He  is  wounded,"  said  Laura,  looking 
very  knowing;  "but  men  recover  frou 
such  injuries.  It  is  us  poor  women  who  die 
of  thorn  without  a  g-g-groan.**  Here  she 
looked  up  to  see  if  the  bust  of  General 
Washington  was  listening. 
Lady  Marjory  seized  her  arm  with  an  iin- 
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patient  little  ^np*  **  Wliy  don't  yoa  speak 
out  instead  of  standing  there  maundering !  " 
she  cried. 

**  Hi-i-i,"  squeaked  the  green  woman. 
'*  Well,  then,  he  likes  the  peasant  girl  better 
than  your  ladyship,  and  it  is  his  h-heart 
which  is  wounded.  It  would  be  a  very  un- 
desirable match,"  she  continued  confiden- 
tially, recovering  her  temper.  **  As  a  friend 
of  the  family,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  prevent  it.  Indeed,  it 
was  I  who  broke  the  affair  off  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Painful  but  necessary.  Who  cares 
for  a  little  shrimp  of  a  peasant,  —  at  least 
—  I  am  rather  sony  for  the  child.  But  it 
can't  be  helped,  and  nobody  will  miss  her  if 
Ae  does  die  of  grief." 

**  Die  of  grief ! "  said  Lady  Marjory,  won- 
deringly. 

**  La,  my  dear,  it's  the  commonest  thing 
ia  the  world,"  remarked  Laura. 

"  Die  of  grief,"  repeated  Lady  Marjory ; 
and  just  as  she  was  speakinj^  in  came 
through  the  door,  slowly,  silently  stopping 
every  now  and  then  to  rest,  and  then  advan- 
cing once  asain,  the  old  gentleman,  and 
Punchinello,  bearin'4  between  them  the  life- 
less form  of  the  little  i)easant  maiden.  They 
came  straight  on  to  where  Lady  Marjory  was 
standing:  they  laid  the  child  gently  down 
upon  the  ground. 

"  We  brought  her  here,"  said  the  old  'gen- 
tleman gloomily,  ^*  to  see  if  the  Prince,  who 
has  killed  her.  Could  not  bring  her  to  life 
again." 

"  O  dear,  O  dear,"  sighed  Punchinello, 
almost  crying. 

**  Poor  little  thing,  dear  little  thing." 
This  was  from  Lady  Marjor}-,  suddenly  fall- 
ing on  her  knees  beside  her,  rubbing  her 
hands,  kissing  her  pale  face,  sprinkling  her 
with  the  contents  of  her  smelling-bottle. 
**  She  can't,  and  shan't,  and  mustn't  die,  if 
the  Prince  or  if  I  can  save  her.  He  is  heart- 
broken. You,  madiim,"  she  cried,  turning 
to  Laura,** go  down,  do  you  hear,  and  bring 
him  instantly  ?  Do  you  understand  me,  or 
jou  will  repent  it  all  your  life."  And  her 
ojes  flashed  at  her  so  that  Laura,  looking 
quite  limp  somehow,  went  away,  followed 
iy  Punchinello.  In  a  minute  the  Prince 
came  rushing  in  and  fell  on  his  knees  beside 
Lady  Marjory. 

And«o  it  happened  that  the  little  peasant 
maiden  lying  insensible  in  Lady  Marjory's 
arms,  opened  her  sad  eyes,  an  the  Prince 
seized  her  hand.  His  presence  had  done 
more  for  her  than  all  the  tender  (*are  of  the 
two  old  fellows.  For  one  instant  her  face 
lighted  op  with  life  and  happiness,  bat  then 


looking  up  into  Lady  Maijory's  face,  she 
sank  back  with  a  piteous,  shudderiiii;  si«;h. 

Tlie  old  gentleman  was  furious.  **  Have 
vou  come  to  insult  her?"  ho  said  to  the 
IPrince.  **  To  parcide  your  base  infidelity, 
to  wound  and  to  strike  this  poor  little  thing 
whom  you  have  already  stricken  so  sorely  ? 
You  shall  answer  for  this  with  your  blood, 
sir,  and  on  the  spot  I  say." 

**  Hold  your  stupid  old  tongue,  you  silly 
old  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Punch.  "  See  how 
pale  the  little  Prince  looks,  and  how  his 
e^cs  are  dimly  flashing.  He  has  not  come 
hither  to  triumph,  but  to  weep  and  sing 
dirges.     Is  it  not  so,  little  Prince  ?  " 

**  Weep,  yes,  and  sing  dirges  for  his  own 
funeral,"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  more 
and  more  excited.  **  Draw,  sir,  and  defend 
yourself,  if  you  are  a  gentlcnnn." 

But  Lady  Marjory,  turning  from  one  to 
the  other,  exclaimed,  — 

"  Prince,  dear  Prince,  you  will  not  fight 
this  good  gentleman,  who  has  taken  such 
tender  care  of  your  little  peascint  maiden. 
Sir,"  to  the  ohi  gentleman,  **  it  would  be 
you  who  would  break  her  heart,  were  you 
to  do  him  harm." 

"  And  why  should  you  want  to  <lo  him 
harm  ?  "  said  the  little  peasant,  rousing  her- 
self and  looking  up,  with  a  very  sweet 
imploring  look  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands.  **  He  has  done  me  none. 
It  18  the  pride  and  happiness  of  my  life  to 
think  that  he  should  ever  have  deij^ned  to 
notice  me.  It  would  not  have  been  fit, 
indeed,  that  ho,  a  Prince,  should  have 
married  a  little  low-born  peasant  like  my- 
self." 

The  Prince,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did, 
beat  his  forehead,  dashed  hot  ourning  tears 
flrom  his  eyes. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  old  gentlenRan, 
**  kill  me  on  the  spot ;  it  is  the  only  fate  [ 
deserve,  it  will  be  well  to  rid  the  earfh  of 
such  a  monster.  Farewell,  little  maiden  ; 
farewell,  Ladv  Marjory.  You  will  coinibrt 
her  when  I  am  gone.  And  do  not  roj::ret 
me ;  remember  only  that  I  was  un  wort!) y 
of  your  love  or  of  hers."  And  he  tor.; 
open  his  blue  velvet  coat,  and  presented 
his  breast  for  the  old  gentleman  to  pierce 
throu<;h  and  tbroui;h. 

'  Now  Lady  Mirjopy  began  to  smile,  in- 
stead of  lookini;  as  fnghtened  and  melan- 
choly as  everybody  els(;. 

**  Button  up  your  coat,  dear  little  Prince," 
said  she.  **  You  will  have  to  wait  long  for 
that  sword-thru^t  you  ask  for.  Meantime 
you  must  con<(ole  th*)  little  peasant  giri, 
not  I ;  for  it  is  I  who  bid  you  farewell. 
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"  Ah,  gracious  lady,"  cried  the  poor  little 
monster,  covering  her  haad  with  kisses, 
**  it  is  too  late,  too  late ;  a  man  who  has 
broken  her  heart,  who  has  trifled  with  yours 
so  basely,  deserves  only  to  die  —  only  to  die." 

**  Let  me  make  a  confession,"  said  Lady 
Marjory,  speaking  with  a  tender  sprighth- 
ness,  while  a  soft  gleam  shone  in  her  eyes. 
"  Our  English  hearts  are  cold,  dear  Prince, 
and  slow  to  kindle.  It  is  only  now  I  learn 
what  people  feel  when  they  are  in  love  ; 
and  my  heart  is  whole,"  she  added,  with  a 
blush. 

Such  kind  words  and  smiles  could  not 
but  do  good  work.  The  little  Prince 
almost  lefl  ofl*  sobbing,  and  be^an  to  dry 
his  eyes.  Meanwhile,  Lady  Marjory  turned 
to  the  little  peasant  maiden. 

^^  You  must  not  listen  to  him  when  he 
talks  such  nonsense,  and  is  so  tragic  and 
sentimental,"  she  said.  ^*  He  thought  you 
had  deceived  him,  and  cared  for  some  one 
else.  He  sobbed  it  in  my  ear  when  he 
went  away  to  find  you." 

"  Hey-de-dy-diddle,"  cried  Punchinello, 
capering  about  for  joy ;  "  and  I  know  who 
told  him  —  the  woman  in  gn*en,  to  be  sure. 
I  heard  her.  Oh  the  langui^hins;  creature  ! 
Oh  the  pining  wild  cat !  Oh  what  tender 
hearts  have  women  J  Oh  what  feelings  — 
what  gushing  sentiment !  " 

"  xou  hold  your  tongue,  you  stupid  Mr. 
Punch,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  who  bad 
put  up  his  sword,  and  quite  forgiven  the 
little  Prince. 

."  And  so  good  by,  dear  friends,"  said 
Lady  Marjory,  sadly  indeed,  but  with  a 
face  still  beaming  and  smiling.  **  See  the 
moon  is  setting  ;  our  hour  is  ended.  Fare- 
well, farewell,"  and  she  seemed  to  glide  away. 

**  Ah,  farewell !  "  echoed  the  others, 
stretching  out  their  hands. 

The  last  rays  were  streaming  from  be- 
hind the  house-tops.  With  them  the  charm 
was  ending.     The  Prince  and  the  peasant 

firl  stood  hand  in  hand  in  the  last  lingering 
earns. 

^*  Good-night,"  said  Punchinello,  skipping 
away. 

'*  Farewell,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

'*  Goodness  1  make  haste,"  said  Laura, 
rushing  downstairs,  two  steps  at  a  time.  .  . 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  the  little 
peosaot  child,  still  standing  bewildered. 
One  by  one  the  phantoms  melted  away,  the 
moon  set,  and  darkness  fell.  She  still 
seemed  to  feel  the  clasp  of  the  little  Prince's 
hand  in  hers,  she  still  heard  the  tones  of 
llis  voice  ringing  in  her  ears,  when  she 
found  herself  once  more  on  her  bank  of 
wi  id-flowers,  and  alone 
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Ex-KiNos,  and  Princes  dispossessed. 

Doth  Europe  not  afibrd  to  you. 
Each  resting  in  bis  feathered  nest, 

A  gratifying  view  ? 

Armed  against  one  another,  blows 
Prepared  to  strike,  her  nations  stand. 

Amongst  them  see  how  prosper  those 
Who  cast  off  your  command  I 

Their  soldiers  serve  against  their  will, 
Lose  limbs,  and  And  untimely  graves  ; 

Endure  hard  discipline,  and  drill, 
Meanwhile  :  what  else  than  slaves  ? 

The  part  that  drew  the  luckier  lot 
Groan  under  war  exaction  ;  they 

Who  are  not  forced  to  face  the  shot, 
Are  forced  the  shot  to  pay. 

Conscription  those,  taxation  these 
Burdens,  grinds  down,  oppresses,  wrings 

Much  more  than  when,  ex-Majesties, 
They  had  yourselves  for  kings. 

Not  one  of  you,  with  despot's  might, 

Used  any  subjects  ever  worse 
Than  those  whom  he  compelled  to  flgfat. 

Or  whom  he  touched  in  purse. 

Behold  the  food  for  steel  and  lead, 
Drawn  up  in  phalanx  and  in  line  I 

Thralls  of  Democracy,  instead 
Of  kingly  Right  Divine. 

Praise  France,  who  puts  on  self-defence 
The  neighbours  whom  she  cannot  fear. 

With  armaments  whose  scale  immense 
Means  aim  to  domineer. 

Praise  France,  from  you,  ye  Bourbons,  free. 

Much  freedom  hers !  —  what  land  has  less  f 
A  military  tyranny. 

Tied  tongues,  and  shackled  Press. 

And  her  Elect  keeps  thee,  oM  Man 
Of  Rome,  upon  thy  priestly  throne. 

Whilst  thou  dost  the  foundation  ban 
Whereon  was  built  his  own. 

And  Europe  is  a  general  camp. 

Or  garrison  prepared  for  siege, 
Since  France  must  on  a  sister  itamp 

For  what  she  calls  **  pretty" 
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LINDA  T&ES8EL.  —  PART   VI. 
CHAPTER  X. 

Peter  Stbinmarc,  now  that  he  was  an 
engaged  man,  affianced  to  a  youn^  bride, 
was  argent  from  day  to  day  with  Madame 
Stanbach  that  the  date  of  his  wedding  should 
be  fixed.    He  soon  ibund  that  all  i^urem- 
berg  knew  that  be  was    to   be    married. 
Pemaps^Herr  Molk  had  not  been  so  silent 
md  discreet  as  would  have  been  becoming 
in  a  man  so  highly   placed,  and  perhaps 
Peter  himself  had  let  slip  a  word   to  some 
confidential  friend  who  liad  betrayed  him. 
Be  this  as  it  mi^ht,  all  Nuremberg  knew  of 
Peter's  eood  fortune,  and  ho  soon   found 
that  he  snonld  hare  no  peace  till  the  thinpr 
was  completed.    **  She  is  quite  well  enough, 
I  am  sure,"  said  Peter  to  Madame   Stau- 
bach,  '*  and  if  there  is  anything  amiss  she 
can  finish  getting  well  afterwards."    Mad- 
ame Stanbach  was  sufficiently  eager  herself 
that  Linda  should  be  married  without  de- 
lay; but,  nevertheless,  she  was  angry  at 
b^ng  so  pressed,  and  used  rather  sharp 
language  in  explaining  to  Peter  that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  on  such  a 
sabjocU    "  Ah !  well ;  if  it  isn't  this  year 
it  won't  be  next,"  said  Peter,  on  one  occa- 
skm  when  he  had  determined  to  show  his 
power.    Madame  Staubacrh  did  not  believe 
the  threat,  but  she  did  be^in  to  fear  that, 
perfaiqM,  after  all,  there  might  be  fresh  ob- 
stacles.   It  was  now  near  the  end  of  No- 
vember, and  though  Linda  still  kept  her 
foom,  her  annt  could  not  see  that  she  was 
suffering  from  any    real    illness.     When, 
lK>wever,  a  word  was  said  to  press  the  poor 
girif  Linda  would   declare  that  she    was 
weak  and  sick  —  nnable  to  walk ;  in  short, 
that  1^  present  she  would   not  leave  her 
room.    Madame  Stanbach  was  beginning 
to  be  angered  at  this;  but,  for  all    that, 
Linda  had  not  left  her  room. 

It  was  now  two  weeks  since  she  had  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  betrothed,  and  Peter 
had  twice  been  up  to  her  chamber,  creak- 
ing with  his  shoes  along  the  passages. 
Twice  she  had  passed  a  terrible  half-hour, 
while  he  had  sat,  for  the  most  part  silent, 
IB  an  old  wicker  chair  by  her  beoside.  Her 
avnt  had,  of  course,  been  present,  and  had 
spoken  most  of  the  words  that  had  been  ut- 
tered doring  these  visits ;  and  these  words 
had  nearly  altogether  referred  to  Linda's 
ailments.  Linda  was  still  not  quite  well, 
she  had  said,  but  would  soon  t>e  better, 
and  then  all  woold  be  properly  settled. 
Sach  wai  the  parjwrt  of  the  words  which 


Madame  Staubach  would  speak  on  those 
occasions. 

"  Before   Christmas  ? "  Peter  had  once 
asked. 

"  No,"  Linda  had  replied,  verv  sharply- 
"  It  must  be  as  the  Lord  shall  will  it," 
said  Madame  Staubach.  That  had  been  so 
true  that  neither  Linda  nor  Peter  had 
found  it  necessary  to  express  dissent.  On 
both  these  occasions  Linda's  energy  had 
been  chiefly  used  to  guard  herself  from  any 
sign  of  a  caress.  Peter  had  thought  of  it, 
but  Linda  lay  far  away  upon  the  bed,  and 
the  lover  did  not  see  how  it  was  to  be  man- 
aged. He  was  not  sure,  moreover,  wheth- 
Madame  Staubnch  would  not  have  been 
shocked  at  any  proposal  in  reference  to  an 
antenuptial  embrace.  On  these  considera- 
tions he  abstained. 

It  was  now  near  the  end  of  November, 
and  Linda  knew  that  she  was  well.     Her 
aunt  had  proposed  some  day  in  January 
for  the  marriafjje,  and   Linda,  though  she 
had  never  assented,  could  not  on  the  mo- 
ment find  any  plea  for  refusing  altogether 
to  have  a  day  fixed.     All  she  could    do 
was  to  endeavour  to  stave  off   the    evil. 
Madame  Staubach  seemed  to  think  that  it 
was  indispensable  that  a  day  in  January 
should  be  named;  therefore,  at  last,    the 
thirtieth  of  that  month  was  s^er  some  fash- 
ion fixed  for  the  wedding.    Linda  never 
actually  assented,  but  after  many  discours- 
es it  seemed  to  be  decided  that  it  should  be 
so.     Peter  was  so    told,    and    with    some 
grumbling  expressed  himself  as  satisfied ; 
but  when  would  Linda  come  down  to  him  V 
He  was  sure  that  Linda  was  well  enough 
to  come  down  if  she  would.     At  last  a  day 
was  fixed  for  that  also.    It  was  arranged 
that  the  three  should  go  to  church  together 
on    the    first    Sunday    in    December.     It 
would  be  safer  so  than  in  any  other  way. 
He  could  not  make  love  to  her  in  church. 

On  the  Saturday  evening  Linda  was 
down-stairs  with  her  aunt.  Peter,  as  she 
knew  well,  was  at  the  Rothe  Rosse  on  that 
evening,  and  would  not  be  home  till  past 
ten.  Tetchen  was  out,  and  Linda  iiad 
gone  down  to  take  her  supper  with  her 
aunt  The  meal  had  been  eaten  almost  in  si- 
lence, for  Linda  was  very  sad,  and  Madame 
Staublach  herijelf  was  befjinning  to  feel  that 
the  task  before  her  was  almost  too  much  for 
her  streni^th.  Had  it  not  been  that  she 
was  carried  on  by  the  conviction  that 
things  stern  and  hard  and  cruel  would  in 
the  long-run  be  comforting  to  the  soul,  she 
would  have  given  way.  But  she  was* a 
woman  not  prone  to  give  way  when  she 
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thought  that  the  soaVs  welfare  was  con- 
cerned. She  had  seen  the  shrinkinff,  re- 
treating horror  with  which  Linda  had  al- 
most involuntarily  contrived  to  keep  her 
distance  from  her  future  husband.  She 
had  listened  to  the  girl's  voice,  and  knew 
that  there  had  been  no  one  light-hearted' 
tone  from  it  since  that  consent  had  been 
wrung  from  the  sufferer  by  the  vehemence 
of  her  own  bedside  prayers.  She  was 
aware  that  Linda  from  day  to  day  was  be- 
conunir  thinner  and  thinner,  paler  and  still 
paler.  But  j*he  know,  or  thought  that  she 
knew,  that  it  was  God's  will ;  and  so  she 
went  on.  It  was  not  a  .  happy  time  even 
for  Madame  Staubach,  but  it  was  a  time  in 
which  to  Linda  it  seemed  that  hell  had 
come  to  her  beforehand  with  all  its  terrors. 
There  was,  however,  one  thing  certain  to 
her  yet.  She  would  never  put  her  hand 
into  that  of  Peter  Steinmarc  in  God's  house 
after  such  a  fashion  that  any  priest  should 
be  able  to  say  that  they  two  were  man  and 
wife  in  the  sight  of  God. 

On  this  Saturday  evening  Tetchen  was 
out,  as  was  the  habit  with  her  on  alternate 
Saturday  evenings.  On  such  occasions 
Linda  would  usually  do  what  household 
work  was  necessary  in  the  kitchen,  prepar- 
atory to  the  coming  Sabbath.  But  on  this 
evening  Madame  Staubach  herself  was  em- 
ployed in  the  kitchen,  as  Linda  was  not 
considered  to  be  well  enough  to  perform 
the  task.  Linda  was  sitting  alone,  between 
the  fire  and  the  window,  with  no  wdrk  in 
her  hand,  with  no  book  before  her,  thinking 
of  her  fate,  when  there  came  upon  the 
panes  of  the  window  sundry  small,  sharp, 
quickly-repeated     rappings,      as      thou^ 

f ravel  had  been  thrown  upon  them.  She 
new  at  once  that  the  noise  was  not  acci- 
dental, and  jumped  upon  her  feet.  If  it 
was  some  mode  of  escape,  let  it  be  what  it 
might,  she  would  accept  it.  She  jumped 
up,  and  with  short  hurried  stops  placed  her 
self  close  to  the  window.  The  quick,  sharp, 
little  blows  upon  the  glass  were  heard 
again,  and  then  there  was  a  voice.  "  Linda, 
Lmda."  Heavens  and  earth  I  it  was  his 
voice.  There  was  no  mistaking  it.  Had 
she  heard  but  a  single  syllable  in  the  faint- 
est whisper,  she  would  have  known  it.  It 
was  Ludovic  Valcarm,  and  he  had  come  for 
her,  even  out  of  his  prison.  He  should  find 
that  he  had  not  come  in  vain.  Then  the 
word  was  repeated  — "  Linda,  are  you 
there  ?  " 

"  I  am  here,"  she  said,  speaking  very 
faintly,  and  trembling  at  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice.  Then  the  iron  pin  was  with- 
drawn from  the  wooden  shutter  on  the  out- 


side, as  it  could  not  have  been  withdrawn 
had  not  some  traitor  within  the  house  pre- 
pared the  way  for  it,  and  thiB  heavy  Vene- 
tian blinds  were  folded  back,  and  Liada 
could  see  the  outlines  of  the  inan's  head  and 
shoulders,  in  the  dark,  close  to  the  panes 
of  the  window.  It  was  raining  at  the  time, 
and  the  night  was  very  dark,  but  still  she 
could  see  the  outline.  She  stood  and 
watched  him ;  for,  though  she  was  willing 
to  be  with  him,  she  felt  that  she  could  do 
nothing.  In  a  moment  the  fram€  of  the 
window  was  raised,  and  his  head  was  with- 
in the  room,  within  her  aunt's  parlour, 
where  her  aunt  might  now  have  been  for 
all  that  he  could  have  known ;  —  were  it 
not  that  Tetchen  was  watching  at  the 
corner,  and  knew  to  the  scraping  of  a  carrot 
how  long  it  would  be  before  Madame 
Staubach  had  made  the  soup  for  lo-morrow's 
dinner. 
**  Linda,"  he  said,  "  how  is  it  with  you  ?  " 
"  Oh,  Ludovic  ! " 

"  Linda,  will  you  go  with  me  now  ?  " 
*'  What,  now,  this  instant  ?  ** 
"  To-night.  Listen,  dearest,  for  she  wiU 
be  back.  Go  to  her  in  ten  minutes  from 
now,  and  tell  her  that  you  are  weary  and 
would  be  in  bed.  She  will  see  you  to  your 
room  perhaps,  and  there  may  be  delay. 
But  when  you  can,  com^  down  silcnUy^ 
with  your  thickest  cloak  and  your  strongest 
hat,  and  any  litcle  thing  you  can  carry  easi- 
ly. Come  without  a  candle,  and  creep  to 
the  passage  window.  I  will  be  there.  If 
,she  will  let  you  go  up-stairs  alone,  you  may 
be  there  in  half  an-hour.  It  is  our  only 
chance. **  Then  the  window  was  closed,  and 
after  that  the  shutter,  and  then  the  pin  wiis 
pushed  back,  and  Linda  was  again  alone  in 
her  aunt's  chamber. 

To  be  there  in  half-an-hour  1  To  com- 
mence such  a  job  as  this  at  once  1  To  go 
to  her  aunt  with  a  premeditated  lie  that 
would  require  perfect  acting,  and  to  have 
to  do  this  in  ten  minutes,  in  five  minutes, 
while  the  minutes  were  flying  from  her  like 
sparks  of  fire  1  It  was  impossible.  If  it  had 
been  enjoined  upon  her  for  the  morrow,  so 
that  there  should  have  been  time  for  thought, 
she  might  have  done  it.  But  this  call  up- 
on her  for  instant  action  almost  paralysed 
her.  Aod  yet  what  other  hope  was  there  ? 
She  had  told  herself  that  she  would  do  any- 
thing, however  wicked,  however  dreadful, 
that  would  save  her  from  the  proposed  mar- 
riage. She  had  sworn  to  herself  tliat  she 
would  do  something;  for  that  Steinmarc's 
wife  she  would  never  be.  And  here  had 
come  to  her  a  possibility  of  escape,  — or  es- 
cape too  which  had  in  it  so  much  of  sweet- 
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!  Sbe  must  lie  to  her  aunt.  Was  not 
erery  hour  of  Hie  a  separate  lie  ?  And  as 
fi>r  acting  a  lie,  what  was  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  telling  it,  except  in  the 
capability  of  the  liar.  Her  aunt  had  forced 
her  to  lie.  No  truth  was  any  longer  possible 
to  her.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  lie  for 
Ludovic  Valcarm  than  to  lie  tor  Peter  Stein- 
marc?  She  looked  at  the  upright  clock 
which  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and, 

Et^iat  the  ten  minutes  was  already 
,  she  crossed  at  once  over  into  the 
n.  Her  aunt  was  standing  there,  and 
Tetchen,  with  her  bonnet  on,  was  standing 
by.  Tetchen,  as  soon  as  she  saw  Linda,  ex- 
plained that  she  must  be  off  again  at  once. 
She  had  only  returned  to  fetch  some  article 
for  a  little  niece  of  hers  which  Madame  Stau- 
bach  had  given  her. 

^  Aunt  Charlotte,"  said  Linda,  <'  I  am 
▼ery  weary.  You  will. not  be  angry,  will 
you,  if  I  go  to  bed  ?  ** 

"  It  is  not  yet  nine  o'clock,  my  dear." 

*'  But  I  am  tired,  and  I  fear  that  I  shall 
lack  sti-ength  for  to-morrow."  Oh,  Linda, 
Linda  I  But,  indeed,  had  you  foreseen  the 
fhiare,  you  might  have  truly  said  that  you 
would  want  strength  on  the  morrow. 

**  Then  go,  my  dear ; "  and  Madame  Stau- 
bach  kissed  her  niece  and  blossed  her,  and 
after  that,  with  careful  hand,  threw  some 
salt  into  the  pot  that  was  simmering  on  the 
stove.  Peter  Steinmarc  was  to  dine  with 
tliem  on  the  morrow,  and  he  was  a  man  who 
cared  that  his  soup  should  be  well  seasoned. 
Linda,  terribly  smitten  by  the  consciousness 
of  her  own  duplicity,  went  forth,  and  crept 
np-stairs  to  her  room.  She  had  now,  as  she 
calculated,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  she 
would  wish,  if  possible,  to  be  punctual.  She 
looked  out  for  a  moment  from  the  window, 
and  could  only  see  that  it  was  very  dark, 
and  could  hear  that  it  was  raining  hard. 
She  took  her  thickest  cloak  and  her  strong- 
est hat.  She  would  do  in  all  thin;J8  as  he 
bade  her ;  and  then  she  tried  to  tiiink  what 
eke  she  would  take.     She  was  going  forth, 

—  whither  she  knew  not.  Then  came  upon 
Iwr  a  thought  that  on  the  morrow,  —  for 
many  morrows  aflerwai-ds,  perhaps  for  all 
morrows  to  come,  —  there  would  l)e  no  com- 
fortable wardrobe  to  which  she  could  go  for 
soch  decent  changes  of  raiment  as  she  re- 
qoired.  She  looked  at  her  frock,  and  hav- 
ing one  (I<irker  and  thicker  than  that  she 
wore,  she  changed  it  instantly.  And  then 
it  was  not  only  her  garments  that  she  was 
leaving  behind  her.     For  ever  afterwards, 

—  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever,  —  she  must 
be  a  castaway.    The  die  had  been  thrown  ; 
BOW,  and  everything  was  over.     She  was 


leaving  behind  her  all  decency,  all  feminine 
re-spect,  all  the  clean  ways  of  her  pure  young 
life,  all  modest  thoughts,  all  honest,  service- 
able daily  tasks,  all  godhness,  all  hope  of 
heaven !  The  silent,  quick-running  tears 
streamed  down  her  lace  as  she  moved  rapid- 
ly about  the  room.  The  thin<r  must  be 
done,  must  be  done,  —  must  be  doue,  even 
though  earth  and  heaven  were  to  fail  her 
for  ever  aflerwards.  Earth  and  heaven 
would  fail  her  for  ever  aflerwards,  but  still 
the  thing  must  be  done.  All  should  be  en- 
dured, if  by  that  all  she  could  escape  from 
the  man  she  loathed. 

She  collected  a  few  things,  what  little 
store  of  money  she  had,  —  four  or  five  gul- 
den, perhaps,  —  and  a  pair  of  light  shoes 
and  clean  stockings,  and  a  fresh  handker- 
chief or  two,  and  a  little  collar,  and  then  she 
started.  He  had  told  her  to  bring  what  she 
could  carry  easily.  She  must  not  disobey 
him,  but  she  would  fain  have  brought  more 
had  she  dared.  At  the  last  moment  she  re- 
turned, and  took  a  small  hair-brush  and  a 
comb.  Then  she  looked  round  the  room 
with  a  hurried  glance,  put  out  her  candle, 
and  crept  silently  down  the  stairs.  On  the 
first  landing  she  paused,  for  it  was  possible 
that  Peter  might  be  returning.  She  listened, 
and  then  remembered  that  slie  would  have 
heard  Peter's  feet  even  on  the  walk  outside. 
Very  quickly,  but  still  more  gently  than 
ever,  she  went  down  the  last  stairs.  From 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  into  the  passage  there 
was  a  moment  in  which  she  must  be  within 
sight  of  the  kitchen  door.  She  flew  by,  and 
felt  that  she  must  have  been  seen.  But  she 
was  not  seen.  In  an  instant  she  was  at  the 
open  window,  and  in  another  instant  she 
was  standing  beside  her  lover  on  the  gravel 

{)ath.  What  he  said  to  her  she  did  not 
lear;  what  he  did  she  did  not  know.  She 
had  completed  her  task  now  ^  she  had  done 
her  part,  and  had  committed  herself  entirely 
into  his  hands.  She  would  ask  no  question. 
She  would  trust  him  entirely.  She  only 
knew  that  at  the  moment  his  arm  was  round 
her,  and  that  she  was  being  lifted  off  the 
bank  into  the  river. 

**  Dearest  girl !  can  you  see  ?  No ;  noth- 
ing, of  course,  as  yet.  Step  down.  There 
is  a  boat  here.  There  are  two  boats.  Lean 
upon  me,  and  we  can  walk  over.  There. 
Do  not  mind  treading  softly.  They  cannot 
hear  because  of  the  rain.  We  shall  be  out 
of  it  in  a  minute.  I  am  so  sorry  you  should 
btj  wet,  but  yet  it  is  better  for  us." 

She  hardly  understood  him,  but  yet  she 
did  as  he  told  her,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
she  was  standing  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
river,  in  the  Kuden  Platz.    Here  Linda 
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perceiyed  that  ther*  was  a  man  awaiting 
them,  to  whom  LadoTic  gaTe  certain  orders 
about  the  boats.  Then  Ludoric  took  her 
hy  the  hand  and  ran  with  her  across  the 
Piatz,  till  they  stood  beneath  the  archway 
of  the  brewery  warehouse  where  she  had  so 
often  watched  him  as  he  went  in  and  out 
^  Here  we  are  safe/'  he  said,  stooping  down 
and  kissing  her,  and  bmshing  away  the 
drops  of  rain  from  the  edges  of  her  hair. 
Oh,  what  safety  !  To  be  there,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  with  him,  and  not  know 
whither  she  was  to  go,  where  she  was  to  lie, 
whether  she  would  ever  again  know  that 
feeling  of  security  which  hi^  been  given  to 
her  throughout  her  whole  life  by  her  annfs 
presence  and  the  walls  of  her  own  house. 
8afe!  Was  ever  peril  equal  to  hers? 
**  Linda,  say  that  you  love  me.  Say  that 
you  are  my  own." 

"I  do  love  yon,"  she  said;  *^ otherwise 
how  should  I  be  here  ?  ** 

*^And  you  had  promised  to  marry  that 
man  !" 

**I  should  never  have  married  him.  I 
should  have  died." 

'^  Dearest  Linda !  But  come ;  yon  must 
not  stand  here."  Then  he  took  her  up,  up 
the  warehouse  stairs  into  a  gloomy  chamber, 
from  which  there  was  a  window  looking  on 
to  the  Ruden  Plats,  and  there,  with  many 
caresses,  he  explained  to  her  his  plans. 
The  caresses  she  endeavoured  to  avoid,  and, 
when  she  eonld  not  avoid  them,  to  moder- 
ate. "Would  he  remember,"  she  asked, 
*^  just  for  the  present,  all  that  she  had  gone 
through,  and  spare  her  for  a  while,  because 
she  was  so  weak  V  "  She  made  her  little 
appeal  with  swimming  eyes  and  low  voice, 
looking  into  his  face,  holding  his  great 
hand  the  white  between  her  own.  He 
swore  that  she  was  his  queen,  and  should 
have  her  way  in  every  thing.  But  would 
she  not  give  him  one  kiss  ?  He  reminded 
her  that  she  had  never  kissed  him.  She 
did  as  he  asked  her,  just  touching  his  lips 
with  hers,  and  then  she  stood  by  him,  lean- 
ing on  him,  while  he  explained  to  her  some- 
thing of  his  plans.  He  kept  close  to  the 
window,  as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
keep  his  eyes  upon  the  red  honse. 

His  plan  was  this.  There  was  a  train 
which  passed  by  the  Nnrember<;  station  on 
its  way  to  Augsburg  at  three  o'clock  m  the 
morning.  By  this  train  he  proposed  that 
they  should  travel  to  that  city.  He  had,  he 
said,  the  means  of  providing  accommodation 
for  her  there,  and  no  one  would  know 
whither  they  had  gone.  He  did  not  antici- 
pate that  any  one  in  the  house  opposite 
would  learn  that  Linda  bad  escaped  till  the 


next  morning;  but  should  any  suspicioii 
have  been  armised,  and  should  the  fact  be 
ascertained,  there  would  certainly  be  lights 
moving  in  the  house,  and  li^t  woukt  be 
seen  from  the  window  of  Linda's  o^a 
chamber.  Therefore  he  proposed," daring 
the  long  hours  that  they  must  yet  wait,  to 
stand  in  his  present  spot  and  watch,  so  that 
he  might  know  at  the  first  moment  whether 
there  was  any  commotion  among  the  in- 
mates of  the  red  honse.  **  There  goes  old 
Peter  to  bed,"  said  he ;  *^  he  won't  be  the 
fint  to  find  out,  I'll  bet  a  florin."  And 
afterwards  he  signified  the  fact  that  Mad- 
ame Staubach  had  gone  to  her  chamber. 
This  was  the  moment  of  danger,  as  it  might 
be  very  possible  that  Madame  Staubach 
would  go  into  Linda's  room.  In  that  case, 
as  he  said,  he  had  a  little  carriage  outside 
the  walls  which  would  take  diem  to  the 
first  town  on  the  route  to  Augsburg.  Had 
a  light  been  seen  but  for,  a  moment  in 
Linda*8  room  they  were  to  start;  and 
would  certainly  reach  the  spot  where  the 
carriage  stood  before  any  followers  could 
be  on  their  heels.  But  Madame  Staubach 
went  to  her  own  room  without  noticing  that 
of  her  niece,  and  then  the  red  hoiose  was 
all  dark  and  all  still.  They  would  haive  made 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Augsburg  before 
their  flight  would  be  discovered. 

During  the  minutes  in  which  they  were 
watching  the  lights  Linda  stood  close  to  her 
lover,  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  and  sop- 
ported  by  his  arm.  But  this  was  over  by 
ten,  and  then  there  remained  nearly  &t& 
hours,  during  which  they  must  stay  in  their 
present  hiding-place.  Up  to  this  time  Lin- 
da's strength  had  supported  her  under  the 
excitement  of  her  escape,  but  now  she  was 
like  to  faint,  'and  it  was  necessarr  at  any 
rate  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  lie  down. 
He  sot  sacks  for  her  from  some  part  of  the 
building,  and  with  these  constructed  for  her 
a  bed  on  the  floor,  near  to  the  spot  which  he 
must  occupy  himself  in  sUll  keeping  his  eye 
upon  the  red  house.  He  laia  her  down 
and  covered  her  feet  with  sacking,  and  put 
sacks  under  her  head  for  a  pillow.  He  was 
very  gentle  with  her,  and  she  thanked  him 
over  and  over  again,  and  endeavoured  to 
think  that  her  escape  had  been  fiortnnate, 
and  that  her  position  was  happy.  Had  she 
not  sncceedeu  in  flying  firom  Peter  Stein- 
marc  ?  And  afler  such  a  flight  would  not 
all  idea  of  a  marriage  with  him  be  out  of  the 
question  ?  For  some  little  time  she  was 
cheered  by  talking  to  him.  She  asked  him 
about  his  imprisonment.  ^  Ah  I  **  said  he ; 
'^  if  I  cannot  be  one  too  many  for  soch  an 
I  old  fogey  as  Herr  Afaik,  FH  lei  out  mj 
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brains  to  an  ass^  and  take  to  grazing  on 
thiftlet.'*  BIb  offence  bad  been  ^litical, 
and  had  been  connnitted  in  conjunction 
with  others.  And  be  and  they  were  sore 
of  fnccess  ultimately,  —  were  sure  of  sue- 
ceas  very  speedily.  Linda  could  undemtand 
nothing  oT  the  subject  But  she  could  hope 
that  her  lover  might  prosper  in  his  under- 
taldng,  and  she  could  admire  and  love  him 
fcr  encountering  the  dangers  of  such  an 
enterprise.  And  then,  haS*  sportively,  half 
in  earnest,  she  taxed  him  wita  that  matter 
wluch  was  next  her  heart.  Who  had  been 
the  young  woman  with  the  blue  frock  and 
the  fidlt  hat  who  had  been  with  him  when 
he  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  ? 

"Young  woman; — with  blue  frock! 
who  told  you  of  the  young  woman,  Linda  ?  " 
He  came  and  knelt  beside  her  as  he  asked 
the  question,  leaving  his  watch  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  and  she  couM  see  by  the  dim  light 
of  the  lamp  outside  that  there  was  a  smile 
npon  his  &ce, — almostioyous,  full  of  mirth. 

**  Who  told  me  ?  The  magi^rate  you 
were  taken  to;  Herr  Molk  told  me  himself,*' 
said  Linda,  almost  happily.  That  smile 
upon  his  &ee  had  in  some  way  vanquished 
her  feeling  of  jealousy. 

**  Then  be  Is  a  greater  scoundrel  than  I 
took  him  to  be,  or  else  a  more  utter  fool. 
The  girl  in  the  blue  frock,  Linda,  was  one 
of  our  yoang  men,  who  was  to  get  out  of  the 
oity  in  that  disguise.  And  I  believe  Herr 
Ifmk  knew  it  when  he  tried  to  set  you  against 
me,  by  telling  you  the  story.'' 

Whether  Herr  Molk  had  known  this,  or 
whether  he  had  simply  been  fool  enough  to 
be  taken  in  by  the  blue  frock  and  the  felt 
hmt,  it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  here.  But 
Lndovic  was  greatly  amused  at  the  story, 
and  Linda  was  charmed  at  the  explanation 
•be  had  received.  It  was  only  an  extra 
feather  in  her  lover's  cap  that  he  should 
have  been  connected  with  a  blue  frock  and 
felt  hat  under  such  circumstances  as  those 
now  explained  to  her.  Then  he  went  back 
to  the  window,  and  she  turned  on  her  side 
and  attempted  to  sleep. 

To  be  in  all  respects  a  castaway,  —  a  wo- 
man to  whom  other  women  would  not 
speak !  She  knew  that  such  was  her  posi- 
tion now.  She  had  done  a  deed  which 
would  separate  her  for  ever  from  those  who 
were  respectable,  and  decent,  and  good. 
Peter  Steinmarc  would  utterly  despise  her. 
It  was  very  well  that  something  should  have 
occurred  which  would  make  it  impossible 
that  be  should  any  lon^^er  wish  to  marry 
her ;  but  it  wouhl  be  very  bitter  to  her  to 
be  rejected  even  by  him  because  she  was 
unit  to  be  an  honest  man's  wife.    And 
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then  she  asked-  herself  questions  about  her 
young  lover,  who  was  so  handsome,  so  bold, 
so  tender  to  her ;  who  was  in  all  outward  re- 
spects just  what  a  lover  should  be.  'Would 
he  wish  to  marry  her  after  she  had  thus 
consented  to  fly  with  him,  alone,  at  night : 
or  would  he  wish  that  she  should  be  his 
light-of-love,  as  her  aunt  had  been  once  cruel 
enough  to  call  her  ?  There  would  be  no 
cruelty,  at  any  rate  no  ii\}ustice,  in  so  call- 
ing her  now.  And  should  there  be  any 
hesitation  on  his  part,  would  she  ask  him  to 
make  her  his  wife  ?  It  was  very  terrible  to 
her  to  think  that  it  might  come  to  pass  that 
she  should  have  on  her  knees  to  implore 
this  man  to  marry  her.  He  had  called  her 
his  queen,  but  he  had  never  said  that  she 
should  be  his  wife.  And  would  any  pastor 
marry  them,  coming  to  him,  as  they  must 
come,  as  two  runaways?  She  knew  that 
certain  preliminaries  were  necessary, — 
certain  bidding  of  banns,  and  processes  be- 
fore the  magistrates.  Her  own  banns  and 
those  of  her  betrothed,  Peter  Steinmarc,  had 
been  asked  once  in  the  church  of  St  Law- 
rence, as  she  had  heard  with  infinite  dis- 
gust. She  did  not  see  that  it  was  possible 
that  Ludovic  should  marry  her,  even  if  he 
were  willing  to  do  sa  But  it  was  too  late 
to  think  of  all  this  now ;  and  she  could  only 
moisten  the  rough  sacking  with  her  tears. 

**  You  had  better  get  up  now,  dearest," 
said  Ludovic,  again  bending  over  her. 

*^  Elas  the  lime  come  V  " 

*^  Yes ;  the  time  has  come,  and  we  must 
be  moving.  The  rain  is  over,  which  is  a 
comfort.  It  is  as  dark  as  pitch,  too.  Cling 
close  to  me.  I  should  know  my  way  if  I 
were  blindfold." 

She  did  cling  close  to  him,  and  he  con- 
ducted her  through  narrow  streets  and  pas- 
sages out  to  the  city  gate,  which  led  to 
the  railway  station.    Nuremberg  has   still 

fates  like  a  fortified  town,  and  there  are,  I 
elieve,  porters  at  the  gates  with  huge  keys. 
Nuremberg  delights  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ories of  things  that  are  gone.  But  ingress 
and  egress  are  free  to  everybody,  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  as  it  must  be  when  rail- 
way trains  arrive  and  start  at  three  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  burgomaster  and  warders, 
and  sentinels  and  porters,  though  they  still 
carry  the  keys,  know  that  the  ^ory  of  their 
house  has  gone. 

Railway  tickets  for  two  were  given  to 
Linda  witliout  a  question,  —  for  to  her  was 
intrusted  the. duty  of  procuring;  them, — 
and  they  were  soon  hurrying  away  towanls 
Augsburg  through  the  dark  night  At  any 
rate  they  had  been  successful  in  escaping. 
*^  Afler  to-morrow  we  will  be  as  happy  as 
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the  day  is  long,"  said  Ludovic,  as  he  pressed 
his  companion  close  to  his  side.  Linda  told 
herself,  but  did  not  tell  him,  that  she  never 
could  be  happy  again. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Thet  were  whirled  away  through  the 
dark  cold  night  with  the  noise  of  the  rat- 
tling train  ever  in  their  ears.  Thoi^h 
there  had  been  a  railway  runnine  close  by 
Nuremberg  now  for  many  years,  I/inda  was 
not  herself  so  well  accustomed  to  travellinfir 
as  will  probably  be  most  of  those  who  will 
read  this  tale  of  her  sufferings.  Now  and 
again  in  the  day  time,  and  generally  in  fair 
weather,  she  had  gone  as  far  as  FUrth,  and 
on  one  occasion  even  as  far  as  Wiirzbnrg 
with  her  aunt  when  there  had  been  a  great 
gathering  of  Grerman  Anabaptists  at  that 
town ;  but  she  had  never  before  travelled 
at  night,  and  she  had  certainly  never  before 
travelled  in  such  circumstances  as  Uiose 
which  now  enveloped  her.  When  she  en- 
tered the  carriage,  she  was  glad  to  see  that 
there  were  other  persons  present.  There 
was  a  woman,  though  the  woman  was  so 
closely  muffled  and  so  fast  asleep  that  Linda, 
throughout  the  whole  morning,  did  not 
know  whether  her  fellow-traveller  was 
young  or  old.  Nevertheless  the  presence 
of  the  woman  was  in  some  sort  a  comfort  to 
her,  and  there  were  two  men  in  the  car- 
riage, and  a  little  boy.  She  hardly  under- 
stood why,  but  she  felt  that  it  was  better 
for  her  to  have  fellow-travellers.  Neither 
of  them,  however,  spoke  above  a  word  or 
two  either  to  her  or  to  her  lover.  At  first 
she  sat  at  a  little  distance  from  Ludovic,  — 
or  rather  induced  him  to  allow  that  there 
should  be  some  space  between  them ;  but 
gradually  she  suffered  him  to  come  closer 
to  her,  and  she  dozed  with  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder.  Very  little  was  said  between 
them.  He  whispered  to  her  from  time  to 
time  sundry  little  words  of  love,  calling  her 
his  ^ueen,  his  own  one,  his  life,  and  the  joy 
of  his  eyes.  But  he  told  her  little  or  noth- 
inj^  of  his  future  plans,  as  she  would  have 
wished  that  he  should  do.  She  asked  him, 
however,  no  questions ;  —  none  at  least  till 
their  journey  was  nearly  over.  The  more 
that  his  conduct  warranted  her  want  of 
trust,  the  more  unwilling  did  she  become  to 
express  any  diffidence  or  suspicion. 

After  a  while  she  became  very  cold ;  — 
so  cold  that  that  now  became  for  tne  moment 
her  greatest  cause  of  suffering.  It  was  mid  • 
winter,  and  though  the  cloak  she  had  brought 
was  the  warmest  garment   that  she    pos- 


sessed, it  was  very  insufficielit  for  such  work 
as  the  present  night  had  brought  upon  her. 
Besides  her  cloak,  she  had  nothing  where- 
with to  wrap  herself.  Her  feet  became 
like  ice,  and  then  the  chill  crept  up  her 
body ;  and  though  she  clung  very  close  to 
her  lover,  she  could  not  keep  herself  from 
shivering  as  though  in  an  ague  fit.  She 
had  no  hesitation  now  in  striving  to  obtain 
some  warmth  by  his  close  proximity.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  though  the  cold  would 
kill  her  before  she  could  reach  Augsburg. 
The  train  would  not  be  due  there  tUl  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  it  was  still  dark  night 
as  she  thought  Uiat  it  would  be  impossible  for 
to  sustain  such  an  agony  of  pain  much  longer. 
It  was  still  dark  ni^ht,  and  the  violent  rain 
was  pattering  against  the  glass,  and  the 
damp  came  in  through  the  crevices,  and 
the  wind  blew  bitterly  upon  her ;  and  then 
as  she  turned  a  little  to  ask  her  lover  to 
find  some  comfort  for  her,  some  mitigatioii 
of  her  pain,  she  perceived  that  he  was 
asleep.  Then  the  tears  began  to  run  down 
her  cheeks,  and  she  told  nerself  that  it 
would  be  well  if  she  could  die. 

After  all,  what  did  she  know  of  this  man 
who  was  now  sleeping  by  her  side,  —  this  man 
to  whom  she  had  intrusted  everything,  more 
than  her  happiness,  her  very  soul  ?  How 
many  words  had  she  ever  spoken  to  him  ? 
What  assurance  had  she  even  of  his  heart? 
Why  was  he  asleep,  while  her  sufferings 
were  so  very  cruel  to  her  ?  She  had  encoun- 
tered the  evils  of  this  elopement  to  escape 
what  had  appeared  to  her  the  greater 
evils  of  a  detested  marriage.  Stemmarc 
was  very  much  to  be  hated.  But  might  it 
not  be  that  even  that  would  have  been  bet- 
ter than  this  ?  Poor  girl  1  the  illusion 
even  of  her  love  was  Ming  frozen  cold 
within  her  during  the  agony  of  that  morn- 
ing. All  the  while  the  train  went  thundei^ 
ing  on  through  the  night,  now  rushing  into 
a  tunnel,  now  crossing  a  river,  and  at  every 
change  in  the  sounds  of  the  carriages  she 
almost  hoped  that  something  might  be 
amiss.  Oh,  the  cold!  She  had  Withered 
her  feet  up  and  was  trying  to  sit  on  them. 
For  a  moment  or  two  she  had  hoped  that 
her  movement  would  waken  Ludovic,  so  that 
she  might  have  had  the  comf(H't  of  a  word ; 
but  he  had  only  tumbled  with  his  head 
hither  and  thither,  and  had  finally  settled 
himself  in  a  position  in  which  he  leaned 
heavily  upon  her.  She  thought  that  he  was 
heartless  to  sleep  while  she  was  suffering; 
but  she  forgot  that  he  had  watched  at  the 
window  while  she  had  slumbered  upcm  the 
sacks  in  the  warehouse.  At  lengta,  how- 
ever, she  could  bear  bia  weight  no  longery 
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and  she,  was  forced  to  rouse  him.  **  You 
are  00  heavy/*  she  said ;  '*  I  cannot  bear 
it; "  when  at  last  she  succeeded  in  inducing 
him  to  sit  upright 

^  Dear  me  I  oh,  ah,  yes.  How  cold  it  is  I 
I  think  I  have  been  asleep." 

^  The  cold  is  killing  me,"  she  said. 

''  My  poor  darling  I  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Let  me  see.    Where  do  you  feel  it  most." 

"AH  over.  Do  you  not  feel  how  I 
duTer  ?  Oh,  Ludovic,  could  we  get  out  at 
the  next  station  ?  " 

**  Impossible,  Linda.  What  should  we 
do  there?" 

*^  And  what  shall  we  do  at  Augsburg  ? 
Oh  dear,  I  wish  I  had  not  come.  I  am  so 
cdd.  It  is  killing  me."  Then  she  burst 
<mt  into  floods  of  sobbing,  so  that  the  old 
man  opposite  to  her  was  aroused.  The 
old  man  had  brandy  in  his  basket  and  made 
her  drink  a  little.  Then  after  a  while  she 
was  qnieted,  and  was  taken  by  station  after 
station  without  demanding  of  Ludoyic  that 
he  should  bring  this  weary  journey  to  an 
end. 

Gradually  the  day  dawned  and  the  two 
coald  look  at  each  other  in  the  grey  light 
of  the  morning.  But  Linda  thousht  of 
her  own  appearance  rather  than  that  of 
herloTer.  She  had  been  taught  that  it  was 
required  of  a  woman  that  she  should  be 
neat,  and  she  felt  now  that  she  was  dirty, 
fbol  inside  and  out,  —  a  thing  to  be  scorned. 
As  their  companions  also  bestirred  them- 
selTes  in  the  daylight  she  was  afraid  to 
meet  their  eyes,  and  strove  to  conceal  her 
fhce.  The  sacks  in  the  warehouse  had,  in 
lieu  of  a  better  bed,  been  acceptable ;  but 
she  was  aware  now,  as  she  could  see  the 
skirts  of  her  own  dress  and  her  shoes,  and 
as  she  glanced  her  eyes  gradually  round 
upon  her  shoulders,  that  the  stains  of  the 
place  were  upon  her,  and  she  knew  herself 
to  be  unclean.  That  sense  of  killing  cold 
had  passed  off  from  her,  having  grown  to  a 
munbness  which  did  not  amount  to  present 
pain,  though  it  would  hardly  leave  her 
without  some  return  of  the  agony ;  but  the 
misery  of  her  disreputable  appearance  was 
ahnost  as  bad  to  her  as  the  cold  had  been. 
It  was  not  only  that  she  was  untidy  and 
dishevelled,  but  it  was  that  her  condition 
should  have  been  such  without  the  com- 
pany of  any  elder  female  friend  whose 
presence  would  have  said,  '*  This  young 
woman  is  respectable,  even  though  her 
dress  be  smled  with  dust  and  meal."  As  it 
was,  the  firiend  by  her  side  was  one  who 
by  bis  very  appearance  would  condemn  her. 
No  one  would  suppose  her  to  be  his  wife. 
And  then  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  also 


would  judge  her  as  others  judged  her.  He 
also  would  say  to  himself  that  no  one  would 
suppose  such  a  woman  to  be  his  wife. 
And  if  once  he  should  learn  so  to  think  of 
her,  how  could  she  expect  that  he  would 
ever  persuade  himself  to  become  her  hus- 
band ?  How  she  wished  that  she  had  re- 
mained beneath  her  aunt's  roof  I  It  now 
occurred  to  her,  as  though  for  the  first  time, 
that  no  one  could  have  forced  her  to  go  to 
church  on  that  thirtieth  of  Januar^nd  be- 
come Peter  Steinmarc's  wife.  Why  had 
she  not  remained  at  home  and  simply  told 
her  aunt  that  the  thing  was  impossible  ? 

At  last  they  were  within  an  hour  of  Augs- 
burg, and  even  yet  she  knew  nothing  as  to 
his  future  plans.  It  was  very  odd  that  he 
should  not  have  told  her  what  they  were  to 
do  at  Augsburg.  He  said  that  she  should 
be  his  queen,  that  she  shonld  be  a8<  happy 
as  the  aay  was  long,  that  everything  woula 
be  right  as  soon  as  they  reached  Augsburg ; 
but  now  they  were  all  but  at  Augsburg, 
and  she  did  not  as  yet  know  what  first  step 
they  were  to  take  when  they  reached  the 
town.  She  had  much  wished  that  he  would 
speak  without  being  questioned,  but  at  last 
she  thought  that  she  was  bound  to  question 
him.  **  Ludovic,  where  are  we  going  to  at 
Augsburg  ?  " 

'"To  the  Black  Bear  first  That  will  be 
best  at  first." 

"  Is  it  an  inn  ?  " 

**  Yes,  dear ;  not  a  great  big  house  like 
the  Rothe  Ross  at  llnremberg,  but  very 
quiet  and  retired,  in  a  back  street." 

"  Do  they  expect  us  ?  " 

**  Well,  no ;  not  exactly.  But  that  won't 
matter." 

**  And  how  long  shall  we  stay  there  ?  " 

**  Ah !  that  must  depend  on  tidings  from 
Berlin  and  Munich..  It  may  be  that  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  get  away  from 
Bavaria  altogether."  Then  he  paused  fbr 
a  moment,  while  she  was  thinking  what 
other  question  she  could  ask.  '*  By  the 
by,"  he  said,  "  my  father  is  in  Augsburg." 

She  had  heard  of  his  father  as  a  man 
altogether  worthless,  one  ever  in  difficulties, 
who  would  never  work,  who  had  never 
seemed  to  wish  to  be  respectable.  When 
the  great  sins  of  Ludovic's  father  had  been 
magnified  to  her  by  Madame  Staubach  and 
byreter,  with  certain  wise  hints  that  swans 
never  came  out  of  the  eggs  of  geese, 
Linda  would  declare  with  some  pride  oi 
spirit  that  the  son  was  not  like  the  father ; 
tnat  the  son  had  never  been  known  to  be 
idle.  She  had  not  attempted  to  defend 
the  fiither,  of  whom  it  seemed  to  be 
acknowledged  by  the  common  consent  of 
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all  Nuremberg  that  fae  was  atterly  worth- 
less, and  a  diegraoe  to  the  city  which  had 
produced  him.  But  Linda  now  feh  rery 
thankful  for  the  assurance  of  even  his  pres- 
ence. Had  it  been  Ludovic's  mother,  how 
much  better  would  it  have  been  1  But  that 
she  should  be  received  even  by  his  fatXier, 
—  by  such  a  fiither,  —  was  much  to  her  in 
her  desolate  condition. 

'«WiU  he  be  at  the  station?"  Linda 
asked. 
«  Oh,  no." 

^  Does  he  expect  ns  ?  " 
*'  Well,  no.    You  see,  Linda,  I  ookj  got 
out  of  prison  yesterday  morning." 
^*  Does  yonr  fktber  live  in  Augslxng  ?  " 
'<  He  hardly  lives  anywhere.     He  goes 
and  comes  at  present  as  he  is  wanted  by 
the  cause.    It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that 
we  should  find  that  the  police  have  nabbed 
lum.    But  I  hope  not.    I  think  not.    When 
I  have  seen  yon  made  comfbrtable,  and 
when  we  have  had  something  to  eat  and 
drink,  I  shall  know  where  to  seek  him. 
While  I  am  doing  so,  you*  had  better  lie 
down." 

She  was  afiraid  to  ask  him  whether  his 
father  knew,  or  would  suspect,  aught  as  to 
his  bringing  a  companion,  or  whether  the 
old  man  would  welcome  such  a  companion 
fbr  his  son.  Indeed,  she  hardly  knew  how 
to  frame  any  question  that  haa  application 
to  herself.  She  merely  assented  to  his 
proposition  that  she  should  ^  to  bed  at 
the  Black  Bear,  and  then  waited  for  the 
end  of  their  journey.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing their  fellow-passengers  had  left  them, 
and  they  were  now  alone.  But  Ludovic 
distressed  her  no  more  by  the  vehemence 
of  his  caresses.  He  also  was  tired  and 
fagged  and  cold  and  jaded.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  had  been  meditating 
whether  he,  in  his  present  walk  of  life,  had 
done  well  to  encumber  himself  with  the 
burden  of  a  young  woman. 

At  last  they  were  at  the  platform  at 
Augsburg.  ♦*  Don't  move  quite  yet,"  he 
said.  *^  One  has  to  be  a  little  caroful." 
When  she  attempted  to  raise  herself  she 
found  herself  to  be  so  numb  that*  all  quick- 
ness of  motion  was  out  of  the  question.  Lu- 
dovic, paying  no  attention  to  her,  sat  back 
in  the  carriage,  with  his  cap  before  his  face, 
looking  with  eager  eyes  over  the  cap  on  to 
the  platform. 

*♦  May  we  not  go  now  ?  '*  said  Linda, 
when  she  saw  that  the  other  passengers  had 
alighted. 

♦*  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  my  girl.  By  God, 
there  are  those  ruffians,  the  gendarmerie. 


It's  all  up.    By  Jove !  yes,  it's  all  up.    That 
is  hard,  after  all  I  did  at  Nuremberg." 

•'  Ludovic ! " 

'^Look  here,  Linda.  Get  out  at  once 
and  take  these  letters.  Make  your  way  to 
the  Black  Bear,  and  wait  for  me." 

''And  you?" 

**  Never  mind  me,  but  do  as  you're  told. 
In  a  moment  it  will  be  too  late.  K  we  are 
noticed  to  be  together  it  will  be  too  late." 

"  Bat  how  am  I  to  get  to  the  Black 
Bear  ?  " 

**  Heaven  and  earth !  haven't  you  a 
tongue  V  But  here  they  are,  and  it's  aU  up." 
And  so  it  was.  A  railway  porter  opened 
the  door,  and  behind  the  railway  porter 
were  two  policemen.  Linda,  in  her  dismay, 
had  not  even  taken  the  papers  which  had 
been  offered  to  her,  and  Yalcarm,  as  soon  as 
he  was  sure  that  the  police  were  upon  him, 
had  stuffed  them  down  the  receptacle  made 
in  the  door  for  the  fall  of  the  window. 

But  the  fate  of  Yalcarm  and  of  his  papers 
is  at  the  present  moment  not  of  so  much  mo- 
ment to  us  as  is  that  of  Linda  Tressel.  Yal- 
carm was  carried  off,  with  or  without  the 
papers,  and  she,  after  some  hurried  words, 
which  were  unintelligible  to  her  in  her 
dismay,  found  herself  upon  the  platform 
amidst  the  porters.  A  message  had  come 
from  Nuremberg  by  the  wires  to  Augsburg, 
requiring  the  arrest  of  Ludovic  Yalcarm, 
but  the  wires  had  said  nothing  of  any  com- 
panion that  might  be  with  him.  Therefore 
Linda  was  left  standing  amidst  the  porters 
on  the  platform.  She  asked  one  of  the  men 
about  tne  Black  Bear.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  told  her  that  it  was  a  house  of  a  very 
bad  sort, —  of  a  very  bad  sort  indeed. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  DOZEN  times  during  the  night  Linda 
had  remembered  that  her  old  friend  Fanny 
Heisse,  now  the  wife  of  Max  Bogen,  lived 
at  Augsburg,  and  as  she  remembe^  it,  she 
had  aisked  herself  what  she  would  do  were 
she  to  meet  Fanny  in  the  streets.  Would 
Fanny  condescend  to  speak  to  her,  or  would 
Fanny's  husband  allow  his  wife  to  hold  any 
communion  with  such  a  castaway?  How  might 
she  dare  to  hope  that  her  old  fnend  would 
do  other  than  shun  her,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
scorn  her,  and  pass  her  as  a  thing  unseen  ? 
And  yet,  through  all  the  days  of  their  li^B, 
there  had  been  in  Linda's  world  a  supposi- 
tion that  Linda  was  the  good  young  woman, 
and  that  Fanny  Heisse  was,  if  not  a  cast- 
away, one  who  had  made  the  frivolities  of 
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the  world  so  dear  to  ber  that  she  could  be 
aocoonted  as  iittle  better  than  a  castaway. 
Linda's  conclusion,  as  she  thought  of  all  this, 
had  been,  that  it  would  be  better  that  she 
shoold  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  wife  of  an 
honest  man  who  knew  her.  All  fellowship 
hereafler  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
honest  men  must  be  denied  to  her.  She 
had  felt  this  very  strongly  when  she  had 
first  seen  herself  iu  the  dawn  of  the  morning. 

But  now  there  had  fallen  upon  her  a 
trouble  of  another  kind,  which  almost 
crushed  her,  —  in  which  she  was  not  as  yet  able 
to  see  that,  by  Grod's  mercy,  salvation  from  ut* 
ter  ruin  might  yet  be  extended  to  her.  What 
should  she  do  now,  —  now,  at  this  moment  ? 
The  Black  Bear,  to  which  her  lover  had  di- 
rected her,  was  so  spoken  of  that  she  did 
not  dare  to  ask  to  be  directed  thither. 
When  a  compassionate  railway  porter 
pressed  ber  to  say  whither  she  would  go,  she 
could  only  totter  to  a  seat  against  the  wall, 
and  there  lay  herself  down  and  sob.  She 
had  no  friends,  she  said ;  no  home ;  no  pro- 
tector except  him  who  had  just  been  car- 
ried away  to  prison.  The  porter  asked  her 
whether  the  man  were  her  husband,  and 
then  again  she  was  nearly  choked  with  sobs. 
Even  the  manner  of  the  porter  was  chaiitred 
to  her  when  he  perceived  that  she  was  not 
the  wife  of  him  who  had  been  her  companion. 
He  handed  her  over  to  an  old  woman  who 
looked  after  the  station,  and  the  old  woman 
at  last  learned  from  Linda  the  fact  that  the 
wife  of  Max  Bogen  the  lawyer  had  once  been 
her  friend.  About  two  hours  afler  that  she 
was  seated  with  Max  Bogen  himself  in  a  small 
close  carriage,  and  was  being  taken  home  to 
the  lawyer's  house.  Max  Bogen  asked  her 
hardly  a  question.  He  only  said  that  Fanny 
would  be  so  glad  to  have  her ;  —  Fanny,  he 
■aid,  was  so  soft,  so  good,  and  so  clever,  and 
00  wise,  and  always  knew  exactly  what 
ought  to  be  done.  Linda  heard  it  all,  mar- 
velling in  her  dumb  half-consciousness. 
This  was  the  Fanny  Heisse  of  whom  her 
aunt  had  so  oiben  told  her  that  one  so  given 
to  the  vanities  of  the  world  could  never  come 
to  any  good ! 

Max  Boiren  handed  Linda  over  to  his 
wife,  and  then  disappeared.  "  Oh,  Linda, 
what  is  it  ?  Why  are  you  here  ?  Dear 
Linda.*  And  then  her  old  friend  kissed 
her,  and  within  half  an  hour  the  whole  story 
had  beei)  told. 

'*  Do  you  mean  that  she  eloped  with  him 
from  her  aunt's  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
niffht?"  asked  Max,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone 
with  his  wife.  **  Of  course  she  did,*'  said 
Faoily ;  ^  and  so  would  I,  had  I  been  treated 
ai  she  has  been.     It  has  all  been  the  fault 


of  that  wicked  old  saint,  her  aunt**  Then 
they  put  their  heads  tc^ether  as  to  the  stepv 
that  must  be  taken.  Fanny  proposed  that 
a  letter  should  be  at  once  sent  to  Madame 
Staubach,  explaining  plainly  that  Linda  had 
run  awa^  from  ber  marriage  with  Steinmarc, 
and  statmg  that  for  the  present  she  was  safe 
and  comfortable  with  ner  old  friend.  It 
could  hardly  be  said  that  Linda  assented  to 
this,  because  she  accepted  all  that  was  done 
for  her  as  a  child  might  accept  it.  But  she 
knelt  upon  the  floor  with  her  head  upon  her 
friend's  lap,  kissing  Fanny's  hands,  and  striv- 
ing to  murmur  thanks.  Oh,  if  tliey  would 
leave  her  there  for  three  days,  so  that  she 
might  recover  something  of  her  strength  I 
*'*'  They  shall  leave  you  for  three  weeks, 
Linda,'*  said  the  other.  **  Madame  Staubach 
is  not  the  £mperor,  that  she  is  to  have  her 
own  way  in  every  thing.  And  as  for 
Peter  "  — 

**Prajr,  don't  talk  of  him;  —  pray,  do 
not,"  said  Linda,  shuddering. 

But  all  this  comfort  was  at  an  end  about 
seven  o'clock  on  that  evening.  The  second 
train  in  the  day  from  Nuremberg  was  due 
at  Augsburg  at  six,  and  Max  Bogen,  though 
he  said  nothing  on  the  subject  to  Linuat 
had  thought  it  probable  that  some  messen- 
ger from  the  former  town  might  an-ive  in 
quest  of  Linda  by  that  train.  At  seven 
there  came  another  little  carriage  up  to 
the  door,  and  before  her  name  could  be 
announced  Madame  Staubach  was  standing 
in  Fanny  Bo^en's  parlour.  ''  Oh,  my 
child  I "  she  said.  '*  Oh,  my  child,  may 
God  in  His  mercy  forgive  my  child  I "  Lin- 
da cowered  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa  and  did 
not  speak. 

^*  She  hasn't  done  any  thing  in  the 
least  wrong,"  said  Fanny ;  **  nothing  on 
earth.  You  were  going  to  make  her  marry 
a  man  she  hated,  and  so  she  came  away. 
If  father  had  done  the  same  to  me,  I 
wouldn't  have  stayed  an  hour."  Linda  still 
cowered  on  the  sofa,  and  was  still  speechless. 

Madame  Staubach,  when  she  heard  this 
defence  of  her  niece,  was  hardly  pushed  to 
know  in  what  way  it  was  her  duty  to  answer 
iL  It  would  be  very  expedient,  of  course, 
that  some  story  should  be  told  for  Linda 
which  might  save  her  from  the  ill  report  of 
all  the  world,  —  that  some  excuse  should  be 
made  which  might  now,  instantly,  remove 
from  Linda's  name  the  blight  which  would 
make  her  otherwise  to  be  a  thing  scorned,  de- 
famed, useless,  and  hideous ;  but  the  truth 
was  the  truth,  and  even  to  save  her  child 
from  infamy  Madame  Staubach  would  not 
listen  to  a  lie  without  relutins  it.  The  pun- 
ishment of  Linda's  infamy  had  been  deserved, 
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and  it  was  right  that  it  should  be  endured. 
Hereafter,  as  facts  came  to  disclose  them- 
selves, it  would  i)e  for  Peter  Steinmarc  to 
say  whether  he  would  take  such  a  woman 
for  his  wife ;  but  whether  he  took  her  or 
whether  he  rejected  her,  it  could  not  be  well 
that  Linda  should  be  screened  b^  a  lie  from 
any  part  of  the  punishment  which  she  had 
deserved.  Let  her  go  seven  times  seven, 
through  the  fire,  if  by  such  suffering  there 
might  yet  be  a  chance  for  her  poor  desolate 
half-withered  soul. 

*'  Done  nothing  wrong,  Fanny  Heisse  I " 
said  Madame  Staubach,  who,  in  spite  of  Ifer 
great  fatigue,  was  still  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room.  ^*  Do  you  say  so,  who  have 
become  the  wife  of  an  honest  God-fearing 
man?" 

iBut  Fanny  was  determined  that  she  would 
not  be  put  down  in  her  own  house  by  Mad- 
ame Staubach.  **  It  doesn't  matter  whose 
wife  I  am,"  she  said,  **  and  I  am  sure  Max 
will  say  the  same  as  I  do.  She  hasn't  done 
anything  wrons.  She  made  up  her  mind 
to  come  away  because  she  wouldn't  marry 
Peter  Steinmarc.  She  came  here  in  com- 
pany with  her  own  young  man,  as  I  used  to 
come  with  Max.  And  as  soon  as  she  got 
here  she  sent  word  up  to  us,  and  here  she  is. 
If  there's  anything  very  wicked  in  that,  I'm 
not  religious  enough  to  understand  it.  But 
I  tell  you  what  I  can  understand,  Madame 
Staubach,  —  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so 
horribly  wicked  as  trying  to  make  a  girl 
marry  a  man  whom  she  loathes,  and  hates, 
and  detests,  and  abominates.  There,  Mad- 
ame Staubach ;  that's  what  I've  got  to  say ; 
and  now  I  hope  you'll  stop  and  have  supper 
with  Max  and  Linda  and  me." 

Linda  felt  herself  to  be  blushing  in  the 
darkness  of  her  corner  as  she  heard  this  ex- 
cuse for  her  conduct.  No;  she  had  not 
made  the  journey  to  Augsburg  with  Ludo- 
vic  in  such  fashion  as  Fanny  had,  perhaps 
more  tljan  once,  travelled  the  same  route 
with  her  present  husband.  Fanny  had  not 
come  by  night,  without  her  father's  knowl- 
edge, had  not  escaped  out  of  a  window  ;  nor 
had  Fanny  come  with  any  such  purpose  as 
bad  been  hers.  There  was  no  salve  to  her 
conscience  in  all  this,  though  she  felt  very 
ffratefuf  to  her  friend,  who  was  fighting  her 
battle  for  her. 

*^  It  is  not  right  that  I  should  argue  the 
matter  with  you,"  said  Madame  Staubach, 
with  some  touch  of  true  dignity.  **  Alas,  I 
know  that  which  I  know.  Perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  a  word  in  privacy  to  this  un- 
fortunate child." 

But  Max  Bogen  had  not  paid  his  wife  a 
false  compliment  for  cleverness.     She  per- 


ceived at  once  that  the  longer  this  interview 
between  the  aunt  and  her  niece  could  be 
delayed,  —  the  longer  that  it  could  be  de- 
layed, now  that  they  were  in  each  other's 
conipany,  —  the  lighter  would  be  the  storm 
on  Linda's  head  when  it  did  come.  '*  After 
supper,  Madame  Staubach;  Linda  wants 
her  supper ;  don't  you,  my  pet  ?  "  Linda 
answered  nothing.  She  could  not  even  look 
up,  so  as  to  meet  the  glance  of  her  aunt's 
eyes.  But  Fanny  Bogen  succeeded  in  ar- 
ranging things  after  her  own  fashion.  She 
would  not  leave  the  room,  though  in  sooth 
her  presence  at  the  preparation  of  the  sup- 
per might  have  been  useful.  It  came  to  be 
understood  that  Madame  Staubach  was  to 
sleep  at  the  lawyer's  house,  and  great  changes 
were  made  in  order  that  the  aunt  and 
niece  might  not  be  put  in  the  same  room. 
Early  in  the  morning  they  were  to  return 
together  to  Nuremberg,  and  then  Linda's 
short  hour  of  con^fort  would  be  over. 

She  had  hardly  as  yet  spoken  a  word  to 
her  aunt  when  Fanny  left  them  in  the  car- 
riage together.  "  There  were  three  or  four 
others  there,"  said  Fanny  to  her  husband, 
**  and  she  won't  have  much  said  to  her  before 
she  gets  home." 

"  But  when  she  is  at  home !  "  Fannv  only 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  *'  The  truth  is,  you 
know,"  said  Max,  **  that  it  was  not  at  all  the 
proper  sort  of  thing  to  do ! " 

**  And  who  does  the  proper  sort  of 
thing  ?  " 

"  xou  do,  my  dear." 

"  And  wouldn't  you  have  run  away  with 
me  if  father  had  wanted  me  to  marry  some 
nasty  old  fellow  who  cares  for  nothing  but  his 
pipe  and  his  beer  ?  If  you  hadn't,  I'd  never 
have  spoken  to  you  again." 

**All  the  same,"  said  Max,  *Mt  won't  do 
her  any  good." 

The  journey  home  to  Nuremberg  was 
made  almost  in  silence,  and  things  had  been 
so  managed  by  Fanny's  craft  that  when  the 
two  women  entered  the  red  house  hardly  a 
word  between  them  had  been  spoken  as  to 
the  affairs  of  the  previous  day.  Tctc;hen, 
as  she  saw  them  enter,  cast  a  guilty  glance 
on  her  young  misti*ess,  but  said  not  a  word. 
Linda  herself,  with  a  veil  over  her  face 
which  she  had  borrowed  from  her  friend 
Fanny,  hurried  up-stairs  towards  her  own 
room.  *^  Go  into  my  chamber,  Linda,"  said 
Madame  Staubach,  who  followed  her.  Lin- 
da did  as  she  was  bid,  went  in,  and  stood  by 
the  side  of  her  aunts  bed.  ^^  Kneel  down  with 
me,  Linda,  and  let  us  pray  that  the  great  gift 
of  repentance  may  be  given  to  us,"  said  Mad- 
ame Staubach.  Then  Linda  knelt  down> 
and  hid  her  face  upon  the  counterpane. 
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All  her  sins  were  recapitahted  to  tier  dur- 
ing that  prayer.  The  whole  heinousness  of 
the  thing  which  she  had  done  was  given  in 
its  ibU  details,  and  the  details  were  repeated 
more  than  once.  It  was  acknowledged  in 
that  prayer  that  though  God's  grace  might 
effect  absolute  pardon  in  the  world  to  come, 
soch  a  deed  as  that  which  had  been  done  by 
this  young  woman  was  beyond  the  pale  of 
pardon  in  this  world.  -  And  the  Giver  of  all 
mercy  was  specially  asked  so  to  make  things 
clear,  to  that  poor  sinful  creature,  that  she 
nkight  not  be  deluded  into  any  idea  that  the 
thing  which  she  had  done  could  be  justified. 
Slie  was  told  in  that  prayer  that  she  was 
impure,  vile,  unclean,  and  infamous.  And 
yet  she  probably  did  not  sufier  from  the 
prayer  half  so  much  as  she  would  have  suf- 
lered  had  the  same  thiogd  been  said  to  her 


face  to  face  across  the  table.  And  she  rec- 
ognised the  truth  of  the  prayer,  and  she  was 
thankful  that  no  allusion  was  made  in  it  to 
Peter  Steinmarc,  and  she  endeavoured  to  ac- 
knowledge that  her  conduct  was  that  which 
her  aunt  represented  it  to  be  in  her  strong 
language.  When  the  prayer  was  over  Mad- 
ame Staubach  stood  before  Linda  for  a 
while,  and  put  her  two  hands  on  the  girrs 
arms,  and  lightly  kissed  her  brow.  "Lin- 
da," she  said,  "  with  the  Lord  nothing  is  im- 
possible ;  with  the  Lord  it  is  never  too  late ; 
with  the  Lord  the  punishment  need  never 
be  unto  death !  **  Linda,  though  she  could 
utter  no  articulate  word,  acknowledged  to 
herself  that  her  aunt  had  been  good  to  her, 
and  almost  forgot  the  evil  things  that  her 
aunt  had  worked  for  her. 


EooBNTRiciTiES  OF  THE  Flesh.  —  There 
are  some  people  who  are  so  peculiarly  consti- 
tuted that  matters  the  most  hftnnless  of  the 
mass  of  mankind  act  upon  them  in  the  most 
distressing  manner.  For  instance,  some  per- 
sons cannot  cat  a  lobster  salad  without  its  hav- 
ine  a  very  carious  effect  upon  their  complexion. 
We  know  a  lady  who  once  indulged  at  supper- 
time  in  a  salad  of  this  kind,  and  upon  her  retam 
to  the  ball-room  her  face  and  neck  immediately 
became  covered  with  spots,  obliging  her  to  re- 
tin.  Cockles  and  shrimps  have  the  like  effect 
upon  persons  thus  peculiarly  constituted.  A 
medical  friend  tells  as  that  eating  veal  gives  a 
lady  of  his  acquaintance  the  nettle-rash,  and 
that  orange-peel  has  produced  great  nervous 
excitement.  Figs,  a^ain,  give  rise  in  some 
people  to  what  is  termed  "  formication/'  or  a 
sensation  like  the  tickling  movement  of  ants 
vpon  the  palate.  The  most  extraordinary  ex- 
ample, of  the  adverse  influences  of  a  common 
artiele  of  food  upon  the  hnman  stomach  is 
related  bv  a  surgeon  of  one  of  oar  public  hos- 
pitals. He  says  that  a  patient  of  his  cannot 
touch  rice  withont  the  most  extreme  discomfort. 
"  On  one  occasion,  when  at  a  dinner-party,  he 
lelt  the  symptoms  of  rice-poisoning  come  on, 


and  was,  as  usual,  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
table,  although  he  had  not  partaken  of  any  dish 
ostensibly  containing  rice.  It  appeared,  on 
investigation,  that  some  white  soup,  with  which 
he  had  commenced  his  dinner,  had  been  thick- 
ened with  ground  rice."  In  another  case  sim- 
ilar symptoms  have  come  on  after  a  gentleman 
had  partaken  of  bottled  beer ;  this  apparently 
extraordinary  fact  was  explained  by  the  pres- 
ence in  the  bottle  of  a  few  grains  of  rice,  which 
had  been  placed  there  to  excite  a  secondary 
fermentation.  But  what  is  this  to  the  perverse 
stomach  of  a  gentleman  in  a  case  cited  by  Dr. 
Prout,  who  was  poisoned  by  eating  a  mutton 
chop  ?  The  most  digestible  of  all  flesh  to  the 
ordinary  mortal,  was  to  him  positively  as  poi- 
sonous as  though  he  had  eaten  toadstools.  It 
was  at  flrst  imagined  by  his  physicians  that  his 
dislike  to  this  kind  of  food  arose  from  mere 
fancy,  and  in  order  to  test  him  mutton  dis- 
guised was  served  to  him  as  other  flesh- meat, 
but  always  with  the  same  result  —  violont 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  Indeed,  the  effect 
upon  him  was  so  great,  that,  had  ho  been  kept 
upon  a  .mutton  diet,  Dr.  Front  believed  he 
would  have  died.  —  Cassell's  Alagazine. 
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From  Good  Wordi. 


«'  ECCE  HO.UO." 


PART  lU. 


BT  THE   RIQHT   HON.   W.   E.   GLADSTONE. 

Ik  two  former  papers  I  have  presumed 
in  some  sense  to  speak  for  the  author  of 
'*  Ecce  Homo."  In  this  the  third  and  last 
he  will  speak  for  himself,  in  passages  which 
I  shall  select  by  no  means  with  a  view  to 
Qxclude  what  may  be  open  to  criticism  or 
objection,  but  in  the  hope  of  exhibiting  a 
fair  sample  both  of  the  matter  and  manner 
of  the  work,  with  something  like  a  connect- 
ed idea  of  its  contents. 

After  a  brief  chapter  on  John  the  Bap- 
tist, which  appears  to  be  scarcely  equal  to 
the  general  standard  of  the  work,  our  au- 
thor comes  to  the  Temptation,  and  here  he 
glances  at  the  subject  of  miracle :  — 

"  Miracles  are,  in  themselves,  extremely 
improbable  things,  and  cannot  be  admitted 
unless  supported  by  a  great  concurrence  of 
evidence.  For  some  of  the  Evangelical 
miracles  there  is  a  concurrence  of  evidence 
which,  when  fairly  considered,  is  very  great 
indeed ;  for  example,  for  the  Resurrection, 
for  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  St.  Paul, 
fat  the  general  fact  that  Christ  was  a  mi- 
raculous healer  of  disease.  The  evidence  by 
which  these  facts  are  supported  cannot  be 
tolerably  accounted  for  by  any  hypothesis 
except  that  of  their  being  true.  And  if  they 
are  once*  admitted,  the  antecedent  improb- 
ability of  manv  miracles  less  strongly  at- 
tested is  much  diminished.  Nevertheless 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  exagger- 
ations and  even  inventions  should  be  mixed 
in  our  biographies  with  genuine  facts." 
(P.  10.) 

The  general  view  taken  of  the  Tempta- 
tion aflfords  a  pointed  example  of  what  may 
be  termed  our  author's  naturalistic  method 
of  handling :  — 

*'  Now  the  story  of  Cliri5t*s  temptation  is 
as  unique  as  Christ's  character.  It  is  such  *a 
temptation  as  was  never  experienced  by 
anyone  else,  yet  just  such  a  temptation  as 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  those  peculiar  circum- 
stances, might  be  expected  to  experience. 
And  further,  this  appropriateness  of  all  the 
circumstances  hardly  seems  to  be  perceived 
by  the  Evangelists  themselves  who  narrate 
them.  Their  narrative  is  not  like  a  poem, 
though  it  aflfords  the  materials  for  a  poem ; 
it  is  rather  a  dry  chronicle. 

*^  Let  us  consider  the  situation.  We  are 
to  fix  in  our  minds  Christ's  peculiar  charac- 


ter, as  it  has  been  gathered  from  the  Bap- 
tist's description  of  him.  His  character 
then  was  such  that  he  was  compared  to  a 
lamb,  a  lamb  of  God.  He  was  withoat 
ambition,  and  he  had  a  peculiar,  unrivalled 
simplicity  of  devout  confidence  in  God. 
buch  is  the  person  to  whom  it  is  now  an- 
nounced by  a  great  prophet  that  he  has 
been  called  to  a  most  peculiar,  a  pre-emi- 
nent career.  But  this  does  not  fully  de- 
scribe the  situation ;  a  most  important  cir- 
cumstance has  yet  to  be  mentioned.  From 
the  time  of  his  temptation  Christ  appeared 
as  a  worker  of  miracles.  We  are  expressly 
told  by  St.  John  that  he  had  wrought  none 
before,  but  all  our  authorities  concur  in  rep- 
resenting him  as  possessing  and  using  the 
gift  after  this  time.  We  are  to  conceive 
him  therefore  as  becoming  now  for  the  first 
time  conscious  of  miraculous  powers.  Now 
none  of  our  biographies  point  this  out,  and 
yet  it  is  visibly  the  key  to  the  whole  narra- 
tion. What  IS  called  Christ's  temptation 
is  the  excitement  of  his ,  mind  which  was 
caused  by  the  nascent  consciousnss  of  su- 
pernatural power."    (Pp.  11, 12.) 

Another  and  perhaps  less  startling  speci- 
men of  his  method  is  supplied  by  the  ac- 
count of  the  Third  Temptation,  in  which 
our  rx)rd  was  solicited  to  fall  down  and 
worship  Satan :  — 

*«  We  are  perhaps  to  understand  that  he 
was  tempted  to  do  something  which  on  re- 
flection appeared  to  him  equivalent  to  an 
act  of  homage  to  the  evil  spirit  What 
then  could  this  be  ?  It  will  explain  much 
that  follows  in  Christ's  life,  and  render  the 
whole  story  very  complete  and  consistent, 
if  we  suppose  that  what  he  was  tempted  to 
do  was  to  employ  force  in  the  establishment 
of  his  Messianic  kingdom.  On  this  hypoth- 
esis, the  third  temptation  arises  from  the 
same  source  as  the  others ;  the  mental  strug- 
gle is  still  causeil  by  the  question  how  to 
use  the  supernatural  power.  Nothing  more 
natural  than  that  it  should  occur  to  Christ 
that  this  power  was  expressly  given  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  estabUshing,  m  defiance  of 
all  resistance,  his  everlasting  kingdom. 
He  must  have  heard  from  his  instructors 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet,  and  to  crush  all  opposition 
by  irresistible  God-given  might.  'Inis  cer- 
tainly was  the  general  expectation ;  this 
appeared  legibly  written  in  the  prophetical 
books.  Ana,  in  the  sequel,  it  was  because 
Christ  refused  to  use  his  supernatural  power 
in  this  way  that  his  coimtrymen  rejected 
him.     It  was  not  that    they  expected  a 
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kin^  and  that  he  appeared  only  as  a 
teacher ;  on  the  contrary,  he  Bjateniatically 
deecribed  himself  as  a  king.  The  stum- 
bUng-block  was  this,  that,  professing  to  be 
a  kingi  he  declined  to  use  the  weapons  of 
force  and  compolsion  that  belong  to  kings. 
iU&d  as  this  caused  so  nuich  surprise  to  his 
•oqntrvmen,  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
himself  have  undergone  a  struggle  before 
he  determined  thus  to  run  counter  to  the 
traditiooal  theory  of  the  Messiah  and  to  all 
the  prejudices  of  the  nation.  The  tempter, 
we  may  suppose^  approached  him  with  the 
whisper,  *  (jrird  thee  with  thy  sword  upon 
thy  tnk;h ;  ride  on,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 
teach  thee  terrible  things. 

"  If  this  was  the  temptation,  then  again 
bow  characteristic  of  the  Lamb  of  Grod  was 
the  resistance  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  incomparably  ^at  the  self  restraint 
involved  in  that  resistance  I  One  who  be- 
lieves  himself  bom  for  universal  monarchy, 
and  capable  by  his  rule  ot'  f^ving  happiness 
to  the  world,  is  entrusted  with  powers  which 
seem  to  afford  the  ready  means  of  attaining 
that  supremacy.  By  the  overwhelming 
force  of  visible  miracle  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  establish  an  absolute  dominion,  and  to 

five  to  the  race  the  laws  which  may  make  it 
appy.  But  he  deliberately  determines  to 
adopt  another  course,  to  found  his  empire 
upon  the  consent,  and  not  the  fears  of  man- 
kmd,  to  trust  himself  with  hb  royal  claims 
and  his  terrible  puritpr  and  superiority  du- 
fencelcM  among  mankind,  and,  however  bit- 
teriy  their  envy  may  persecute  him,  to  use 
hit  nqpematoral  powers  onlv  in  doin^  them 
ffood.  This  he  actually  did,  and  evidently 
in  pursoance  of  a  fixed  plan ;  he  persevered 
in  this  course,  although  politically,  so  to 
•peak,  it  was  fatal  to  his  position,  and 
though  it  bewildered  his  most  attached  fol- 
lowem ;  but  by  doing  so  he  raised  himself 
to  a  throne  on  which  he  has  been  seated 
ibr  nigh  two  thousand  years,  and  gained  an 
antliority  over  men  greater  far  than  they 
hare  allowed  to  any  legislator,  greater  than 
had  ever  attriouted  to  the  Messiah 


onophecT 
UoMelf.^ 


(Pp.  16-17.) 


Next  we  take  the  immeasurable  divert 
gesoe  of  EDs  own  idea  of  the  coming  king- 
dom from  that  current  among  his  adversa- 
riea  and  critics :  — 

^  It  will  soon  become  necessary  to  consider 
at  leisore  in  what  sense  Christ  understood 
hif  own  royaltv.  At  present  it  is  enough  to 
remark  that,  though  he  understood  it  in  a 
vary  peculiar  sense,  and  though  he  abdi- 
cated many  of  the  functions  of  a  sovereign, 


he  yet  regarded  it  as  a  royalty  not  less  sub- 
stantial, and  far  more  dignined,  than  that 
of  his  ancestor  David.  We  may  go  one 
step  farther  before  entering  into  &e  de- 
tails, and  note  the  exact  ground  of  the 
quarrel  which  the  Jews  had  with  him.  He 
understood  the  work  of  the  Messiah  in  one 
sense,  and  they  in  another,  but  what  was 
the  poiitt  of  irreconcilable  difference? 
They  laid  information  against  him  before 
the  Boman  ^vemment  as  a  dangerous 
character ;  their  real  complaint  against  him 
was  precisely  this,  that  he  was  not  danger- 
ous. Pilate  executed  him  on  the  ground 
that  his  kingdom  was  of  this  world ;  the 
Jews  procured  his  execution  precisely  be- 
cause it  was  not  In  other  words,  they 
could  not  forgive  him  for  claiming  royalty 
and  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  use  of 
physical  force.  His  royal  pretensions  weie 
not  in  themselves  distasteful  to  them; 
backed  by  a  military  force,  and  favoured 
by  success,  those  pretensions  would  have 
been  enthusiastically  received.  His  tran- 
quil life,  passed  in  teaching  and  healing 
ibe  sick«  could  not  in  itself  excite  their  ha- 
tred. An  eloquent  teacher,  gathering  dis- 
ciples round  him  in  Jerusalem  and  offering 
a  new  and  devout  interpretation  of  the  Mo- 
saic law,  might  have  aroused  a  little  spite, 
but  not  the  cry  of  *  Crucify  him  1  *  Tliey 
did  not  object  to  the  king,  they  did  not 
object  to  the  philosopher;  but  they  objected 
to  the  king  in  the  garb  of  the  philosopher. 
They  were  offended  at  what  they  thought 
the  de<;radation  of  their  great  ideal.  A 
king  who  neither  had  nor  cared  to  have  a 
court  or  an  army ;  a  king  who  could  not  en- 
force a  command ;  a  king  who  preached  and 
lectured  like  a  scribe,  yet  in  his  weakness 
and  insignificance  could  not  forget  his  dig- 
nity, had  his  royal  title  otlen  in  his  mouth, 
and  lectured  with  an  authority  that  no 
scribe  assumed ;  these  violent  contrasts, 
this  disappointment  of  their  theories,  this 
homely  parody  of  their  hopes,  inspired  them 
with  an  irritation,  and  at  last  a  malignant 
disgust,  which  it  is  not  hard  to  unders*'and.*' 
(Pp.  2d,  29.) 

The  author  is  struck  by  three  points  es- 
pecially, in  the  design  of  Christ :  — 

**  When  we  contemplate  this  scheme  as  a 
whole,  anil  glance  at  the  execution  and  re- 
sults of  it,  three  things  strike  us  with  aston- 
ishment* First,  its  prodigious  originality, 
if  the  expression  may  be  used.  What  other 
man  has  had  the  courage  or  elevation  of 
mind  to  say,  *  I  will  build  up  a  state  by  the 
mere  force'of  my  will,  without  help  from  the 
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kings  of  the  world,  without  taking  advan- 
tage of  any  of  the  secondary  causes  which 
unite  men  together  —  unity  of  interest  or 
speech,  or  bIcMd-relationship.  I  will  make 
laws  for  my  state  which  shall  never  be  re- 
pealed, and  I  will  defy  all  the  powers  of  de- 
struction that  are  at  work  in  the  world  to 
destroy  what  I  build '  ? 

**  Secondly,  we  are  astonished  at  the  calm 
confidence  with  which  the  scheme  was  car- 
ried out.  The  reason  why  statesmen  can 
seldom  work  on  this  vast  scale  is  that  it 
commonly  requires  a  whole  lifetime  to  sslin 
that  ascendency  over  their  fellow-men  which 
such  schemes  presuppose.  Some  of  the 
leading  organizers  of  the  world  have  said, 
*  I  will  work  my  way  to  supreme  power, 
and  then  I  will  execute  great  plans.'  But 
Christ  overleaped  the  first  stage  altogether. 
He  did  not  work  his  way  to  royalty,  but 
simply  said  to  all  men,  '  I  am  your  kins.' 
He  did  not  struggle  forward  to  a  position  in 
which  he  could  found  a  new  state,  but  sim- 
ply founded  it 

"  Thirdly,  we  are  astonished  at  the  pro- 
digious success  of  the  scheme.  It  m  not 
more  certain  that  Christ  presented  himself 
to  men  as  the  founder,  legislator,  and  judge 
of  a  divine  society  than  it  is  certain  that 
men  have  accepted  him  in  these  characters, 
that  the  divine  society  has  been  founded, 
that  it  has  lasted  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
that  it  has  extended  over  a  large  and  the 
most  highly  civilized  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  that  it  continues  full  of  vigour 
at  the  present  day."    (Pp.  41,  42.) 

This  chapter,  on  *♦  Christ's  Credentials,"  is 
the  noblest  we  have  yet  encountered.  We 
must  be  content  with  giving  the  paragraph 
in  which  it  is  summed  up :  — 

"  To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  chapter. 
We  began  by  remarking  that  an  astonisning 
plan  met  with  an  astonishing  success,  and 
we  raised  the  question  to  what  instrumen- 
tality that  success  was  due.  Christ  an- 
nounced himself  as  the  Founder  and  Legis- 
lator of  a  new  Society,  and  as  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  men.  Now  by  what  means  did  he 
procure  that  these  immense  pretensions 
should  be  allowed  ?  He  might  have  done 
it  by  sheer  power ;  he  might  have  adopted 
persuasion,  and  pointed  out  the  merits  of 
the  scheme  and  of  the  legislation  he  pro- 
posed to  introduce.  But  he  adopted  a  tnird 
plan,  which  had  the  effect  not  merely  of 
securing  obedience,  but  of  exciting  enthu- 
siasm and  devotion.  He  laid  men  under  an 
immense  obHgation.  He  convinced  them 
that  he  was  a  person  of  altogether  transcen- 


dent fatness,  one  who  needed  nothing 
at  their  hands,  one  whom  it  was  impossiUe 
to  Unefit  by  conferring  riches,  or  fame,  or 
dominion  upon  him,  and  that,  being  so  great, 
he  had  devoted  himself  of  mere  benevo* 
lente  to  their  good.  He  showed  them  that 
for  their  sakes  he  lived  a  hard  and  labonoos 
life,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  utmost  mal- 
ice of  powerful  men.  They  saw  him  hun- 
gry, though  they  believed  him  able  to  tarn 
the  stones  into  bread;  thev  saw  his  .royal 
pretensions  spurned,  though  they  believed 
that  he  could  in  a  moment  take  into  his 
hand  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glor}**  of  them ;  they  saw  his  life  in  danger ; 
they  saw  him  at  last  expire  in  agonies, 
though  they  believed  that,  had  he  so  willed 
it,  no  danger  could  harm  him,  and  that  had 
he  thrown  himself  from  the  topmost  pinna- 
cle of  the  temple  he  would  have  been  sofUy 
received  in  the  arms  of  ministering  angels. 
Witnessing  his  sufferings,  and  convinced  by 
the  miracles  they  saw  him  work  that  they 
were  voluntarily  endured,  men's  hearts  were 
touched,  and  pity  for  weakness  blending 
strangely  with  wondering  admiration  of  un- 
limited power,  an  agitation  of  gratitude, 
sympathy,  and  astonishment,  such  as  nothing 
else  could  ever  excite,  spranz  up  in  them ; 
and  when,  turning  from  his  deeds  to  his 
words,  they  found  this  very  self-denial  which 
had  guided  his  own  life  prescribed'  as  the 
principle  which  should  guide  theirs,  grati- 
tude broke  forth  in  joyful  obedience,  se!^ 
denial  produced  self-denial,  and  the  Law 
and  Law-Giver  together  were  enshrined  in 
their  inmost  hearts  for  inseparable  venera- 
tion."    (Pp.  50,  51.) 

Hero  is  a  beautiful  conception  of  faith; 
faith  in  its  initial  stage,  but  as  including 
moral  elements :  — 

*'  Justice  is  oflen  but  a  form  of  pedantry, 
meroy  mero  easiness  of  temper,  courage  a 
mero  firmness  of  physical  constitution  ;  bat 
if  these  virtues  are  genuine,  then  they  indi- 
cate not  goodness  merely,  but  goodness  con- 
siderably developed.  A  man  may  be  poten- 
tially just  or  merciful,  yet  from  defect  of 
training  he  may  be  actually  neither.  We 
want  a  test  which  shall  admit  all  who  have 
it  in  them  to  be  good  whether  their  good 
qualities  be  trained  or  no.  Such  a  test  is 
found  in  faith.  He  who,  when  goodness  is 
impressively  put  beforo  him,  exhibits  an  in- 
stinctive loyalty  to  it,  starts  forward  to  take 
its  side,  trusts  himself  to  it,  such  a  man  has 
faith,  and  the  root  of  the  matter  is  in  such 
a  man.  He  may  have  habits  of  vice,  but 
the  loyal  and  faithful  instinct  in  him  will 
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place  hm  above  many  that  practise  virtue. 
He  may  be  rude  in  thought  and  character, 
but  he  will  anconscionslv  gravitate  towards 
what  is  risht.  Other  virtues  can  scarcely 
thrive  without  a  fine  natural  organization 
and  a  happy  training.  But  the  most  neg- 
lected and  ungifted  of  men  may  make  a  be- 
ginning with  faith.  Other  virtues  want 
civilization,  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge, 
a  few  books ;  but  in  half-brutal  countenances 
faith  will  light  up  a  glimmer  of  nobleness. 
The  savage,  who  can  Jo  little  else,  can  won- 
der and  worship  and  enthusiastically  obey. 
He  who  cannot  know  what  is  right  can 
know  that  some  one  else  knows,  he  who  has 
no  law  may  still  have  a  master,  he  who  is  in- 
capable of  iustice  may  be  capable  of  fidelity, 
he  who  uncMrstands  little  may  have  his  sins 
forgiven  because  he  loves  much."  (Pp.  66, 
67.) 

The  following  passages  compare  the  pleas 
lor  toleration  in  cases  of  belief  and  of  con- 
duct:— 

<«  We  ooght  to  be  just  as  tolerant  of  an 
imperfect  creed  as  we  are  of  an  imperfect 
praetice.  Everything  which  can  be  urged 
m  excuse  for  the  latter  may  also  be  pleaded 
lor  the  former.  If  the  way  to  Christian  ac- 
tion if  beset  by  corrupt  habits  and  mislead- 
ing passions,  the  path  to  Christian  truth  is 
overgrown  with  prejudices  and  strewn  with 
fiiUen  theories  and  rotten  systems  which  hide 
It  from  our  view.  It  is  quite  as  hard  to 
think  riffhtly  as  it  is  to  act  rightly,  or  even  to 
feel  rightly.  And  as  all  allow  that  an  error 
ia  a  less  culpable  thing  than  a  crime  or  a 
vicious  passion,  it  is  monstrous  that  it  should 
be  more  severely  punished ;  it  is  monstrous 
that  Christ,  who  was  called  the  friend  of  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  should  be  represented  as 
the  pitiless  enemy  of  bewildered  seekers  of 
tmtb.  How  could  men  have  been  guilty  of 
aoch  an  inconsistency?  By  speaking  of 
what  they  do  not  understand.  Men,  in  gen- 
eral, do  not  understand  or  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  finding  truth.  All  men  must 
act,  and  therefore  idl  men  learn  in  some  de- 
gree how  difficult  it  is  to  act  rightly.  The 
consequence  is  that  all  men  can  make  ex- 
cuse lor  those  who  fail  to  act  rightly.  But  all 
men  are  not  compelled  to  make  an  independ- 
ent search  for  truth,  and  those  who  volun- 
tarily undertake  to  do  so  are  always  few. 
They  ought,  indeed,  to  find  pity  and  charity 
when  they  fail,  for  their  undertaking  is 
lull  of  hazard,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Uiey 
are  too  apt  to  leave  friends  and  companions 
behind  them,  and  when  they  succeed  they 
bring  back  glorious  spoils  for  those  who  re- 
mained at  Iwme  criticising  them.    But  they 


cannot  expect  such  charity,  for  the  hazards 
and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  are  known 
to  themselves  alone.  To  the  world  at  large 
it  seems  quite  easy  to  find  truth,  and  inex- 
cusable to  miss  it.  And  no  wonder !  For 
by  finding  truth  they  mean  only  learning  by 
rote  the  maxims  current  around  them." 
(Pp.  72,  78.) 

The  author  is  greatly  struck  with  the  per- 
emptory and  universal  character  of  the  in- 
stitution of  baptism,  which  he  perceives  to 
be  made  *^  as  indispensable  to  membership, 
as  that  spiritual  inspiration  which  is  member- 
ship itself*  in  the  new  and  "  Divine  Society." 
The  method  of  this  society  he  considers  to 
be  broadly  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
moral  philosophy  which  has  oflen  laboured 
to  improve  mankind.  The  whole  argument 
of  the  ninth  chapter  on  this  contrast  will 
well  reward  perusal.  The  subjoined  are 
two  passages  from  it :  — 

**  Philosophers  had  drawn,  their  pupils 
from  the  ^ttie  of  humanity  ;  but  Christ  finds 
his  material  among  the  worst  and  meanest, 
for  he  does  not  propose  merely  to  make  the 
good  better,  but  the  bad  good.  And  what 
IS  his  machinery  ?  He  says  the  first  step  to- 
wards good  dispositions  is  for  a  man  to  form 
a  strong  personal  attachment.  Let  him 
first  be  drawn  out  of  himself.  Next  let  the 
object  of  that  attachment  be  a  person  of 
striking  and  conspicuous  goodness.  To 
worship  such  a  person  will  be  the  best  exer- 
cise in  virtue  that  he  can  have.  Let  him 
vow  obedience  in  life  and  death  to  such  a 
person;  let  him  mix  and  live  with  others 
who  have  made  the  same  vow.  He  will 
have  ever  before  his  eyes  an  ideal  of  what 
he  may  himself  become.  His  heart  will  be 
stirred  by  new  feelings,  a  new  world  will  be 
gradually  revealed  to  him,  and,  more  than 
this,  a  new  self  within  his. old  self  will  make 
its  presence  felt,  and  a  change  will  pass  over 
him  which  he  will  feci  it  most  appropriate 
to  call  a  new  birth.  This  is  Christ's  scheme 
stated  in  its  most  naked  form ;  we  shall  .have 
abundant  opportunities  in  the  sequel  of  ex- 
pounding it  more  fully." 

**  Of  these  two  influences  —  that  of  Rea- 
son and  that  of  Living  Example  —  which 
would  a  wise  reformer  reinforce?  Christ 
chose  the  last.  He  gathered  all  men  into 
a  common  relation  to  himself,  and  demanded 
that  each  should  set  him  on  a  pedestal  of  his 
heart,  giring  a  lower  place  to  all  other  ob- 
jects of  worship,  to  father  and  mother,  to 
husband  or  wife.  In  him  should  the  loyalty 
of  all' hearts  centre,  he  should  be  their  pat- 
tern, their  Authority,  and  Judge.     Of  him 
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and  ht8  iervioe  shovld  bo  man  be  ashamed, 
bat  to  those  who  acknowledged  it  morality 
should  be  an  easy  yoke,  and  the  law  of  right 
as  spontaneoos  as  the  law  of  life ;  sufferings 
should  be  easy  to  bear,  and  the  loss  m 
worldly  friends  repaired  by  a  new  home  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Christian  kingdom ;  finally, 
in  death  itself  their  sleep  should  be  sweet 
upon  whose  tombstone  it  could  be  written, 
^Obdormivit  in  Christa'^  (F)k  99,  101, 
102.) 

Having  thus  far  traced,  as  he  considers, 
the  rise  of  the  Monarchy  of  Christ,  in  his 
second  part,  which  coounences  with  chapter 
X.,  the  author  professes  to  treat  of  the  legis- 
lation by  whicn  that  Monarchy  is  governed, 
The  Christian  philosophy  of  pleasure  is  strik- 
ingly handled  in  the  following  passage :  — 

'^'This  paradoxical  position  —  that  pleas- 
ure is  necessary  for  us,  and  yet  that  it  is  not 
to  be  sought ;  that  this  world  is  to  be  re- 
nounced, and  yet  that  it  is  noble  and  fflori- 
ous — might,  tf  it  had  been  taken  up  oy  a 
philosopher,  have  been  regarded  as  a  sub- 
tlety which  it  would  be  impossible  to  act 
upon.  But  as  the  law  laid  down  by  a  King 
and  Master  of  mankind,  every  word  of 
whom  was  treasured  up  and  acted  out  with 
devotion,  it  has  had  a  surprising  influence 
upon  human  affairs.  In  the  times  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  there  appeared  a  sect 
which  distinguished  itself  by  the  assiduous 
attention  which  it  bestowed  upon  the  bodily 
wants  of  mankind.  This  sect  set  the  first 
example  of  a  homely  practical  philanthropy, 
occupying  itself  with  the  relief  of  ordinary 
human  sufferings,  dispensing  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  destitute  and  starving.  At  the 
same  period  there  appeared  a  sect  which 
was  remarkable  for  the  contempt  in  which  it 
held  human  suffering.  Roman  magistrates 
were  perplexed  to  find,  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  coerce  this  sect  by  penal  inflictions, 
tiiat  bodily  pains,  tortures,  and  death  itself, 
were  not  regarded  as  evils  by  its  members. 
These  two  sects  appeared  to  run  into  con- 
trary extremes.  jAie  one  seemed  to  carry 
their  regard  for  the  body  to  the  borders  of 
effeminacy;  the  other  pushed  Stoical  apa- 
thy almost  to  madness.  Tet  these  two  sects 
were  one  and  the  same  —  the  Christian 
Church.  And  though  within  that  body 
every  conceivable  oormption  has  at  some 
time  or  other  sprung  up,  this  tradition  has 
never  been  lon^  lost,  and  in  every  age  the 
Christian  temper  has  shivered  at  the  touch 
of  Stoic  apathy  and  shuddered  at  that  of 
Epicurean  indolence.**    (Pp.  118, 119.) 


He  shows  how  litlie  had  yet  been 

Elished  towards  establishing  the  true  bratfa( 
ood  of  uftankind,  notwithstanding  the  mi 
vellous  achievement  of  the  Romans  in  con-— 
solidating  so  many  nations  into  a  politicaK- 
unity ;  without  whUeh  it  is  indeed  difficult  to^ 


see  how  the  physical  and  social  barriers 
the  spreading  of   Christianity  could  have 
been  surmounted :  -— 

'<  A  number  of  nations  which  had  befbre 
waged  incessant  war  with  one  another  had 
been  forced  into  a  sort  of  unity.  What 
court-poets  call  a  golden  age  had  set  in. 
Round  the  whole  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  northward  to  the  Danube  and  be- 
yond the  British  Channel,  national  antipa- 
thies had  been  suppressed,  and  war  had 
ceased,  while  the  lives  of  men  were  regulat- 
ed by  an  admirable  code  of  laws.  Yet, 
except  to  court-poets,  this  age  did  not  seem 
golden  to  those  who  lived  in  it.  On  the 
contrary,  they  said  it  was  something  worse 
than  an  iron  age  ;  there  was  no  metal  f^om 
which  they  could  name  it.  Never  did  men 
live  under  such  a  crushing  sense  of  degrada- 
tion, never  did  they  look  back  with  mora 
bitter  regret,  never  were  the  vices  that 
spring  out  of  despair  so  rife,  never  was  sen* 
suality  cultivated  more  methodically,  never 
did  poetry  curdle  so  readily  into  satire,  never 
was  genius  so  much  soured  by  cynicism,  and 
never  was  calunmy  so  abundant  or  so  gross 
or  so  easily  believed.  If  morality  depended 
on  laws,  or  happiness  could  be  measured  by 
comfort,  this  would  have  been  the  most  glo- 
rious era  in  the  past  history  of  mankind. 
It  was  in  fact  one  of  the  meanest  and  fbuU 
est,  fc>ecause  a  tone  or  spirit  is  necessary  to 
morality,  and  self-respect  is  needful  to  hap* 
piness."   (Pp.  182.  ISS.) 

And  now,  what  followed  ?  — 

"The  city  of  God,  of  which  the-  Stoid 
doubtfully  and  feebly  spoke,  was  now  set  up 
before  the  eyes  of  men.  It  was  no  insub- 
stantial city,  such  as  we  fancy  in  the  clouds, 
no  invisible  pattern  such  as  Plato  thoufirht 
might  be  laid  up  in  heaven,  but  a  visible 
corporation  whose  members  met  together  to 
eat  bread  and  drink  wine,  and  into  which 
they  were  initiated  by  bodily  immersion  in 
water.  Here  the  Gentile  met  the  Jew 
whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
an  enemy  of  the  human  raee ;  the  Roman 
met  the  lying  Greek  Sophist,  the  Syrian 
slave,  the  gladiator  bom  beside  the  Danube. 
In  brotheraood  they  met,  the  natural  birth 
and  kindred  of  each  forgotten,  the  baptism 
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akrne  remembered  in  which  thej  had  been 
bom  a^in  to  God  and  to  each  other." 
(P.  186!) 

In  the  closing  pages  of  this  chapter  (xii.) 
tlie  qaestion  of  slavery  is  ably  dealt  with. 
Perhaps  the  whole  history  may  be  summed 
itp  m  this.  Tbe  Gospel  was  its  death- 
warrant;  and  execution  was  only  delayed 
until  the  religion,  then  infant,  was  adult, 
and  bad  strength  enough  to  deal  the 
Mow. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  the  author  ap- 
proaches that  doctrine  of  enthusiasm,  or  ptu- 
nonate  devotion  which  has  been  re^rded 
as  80  peculiarly  his  own.  Christianity  did 
not,  he  says,  leave  us  a  code  of  morals,  in  the 
ordinary  sense :  — 

^  Instead  of  giving  laws  to  his  Society,  he 
would  give  to  every  member  of  it  a  power  of 
makinir  laws  for  himself.  He  frequently  re- 
peated that  to  make  the  fruit  of  a  tree  jrood 
jOQ  must  put  the  tree  into  a  healthy 
•tale,  and,  slightly  altering  the  illustration, 
that  ihiit  can  only  be  expected  from  a 
fhiit-tree,  not  from  a  tliistle  or  thorn.  The 
meaning  of  this  plainly  is  that  a  man's  actions 
reaultfrom  the  state  of  his  mind;  that  if  that 
•  is  healthv  tbey  will  be  right,  and  if  not, 
tliey  will  be  wrong.  Such  language  was 
new  in  the  mouth  of  a  legislator,  but  not  at 
all  new  in  itself.  It  was  an  adoption  of  the 
style  of  philosophy.  Philosophers  had  al- 
ways made  it  then*  study  to  bring  their  minds 
into  a  healthy  condition,  *frui  emendalo 
animo*  When,  however,  we  inquire  what 
Christ  considered  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
mind  to  be,  we  do  not  find  him  in  agreement 
with  philosophers.  The  law-making  power 
of  which  mention  has  been  made,  which, 
raised  to  predominance,  iiwues  in  an  unerring 
tact  or  instinct  of  right  atrtion,  was  differ* 
ently  conceived  by  him  and  by  them.  They 
placed  it  in  reason,  and  regarded  passion  as 
the  antagonistic  power  which  must  be  con- 
trolled and  coerced  by  it.  Christ  also  con- 
adera  it  necessary  to  control  the  passions, 
bat  he  places  them  under  the  dominion  not 
of  reason  but  of  a  new  and  more  powerful 
paaion.  The  healthy  mind  of  the  philoso- 
phers is  in  a  composed,  tranquil,  and  impar- 
tial state ;  the  healthy  mind  of  Christ  is  in 
an  elevated  and  enthusiastic  state.  Both 
are  exempt  from  perturbation  and  unsteadi- 
ness, but  the  one  oy  being  immovably  fixed, 
the  other  by  being  always  powerfully  at- 
tracted in  one  dhrection."  (Pp.  144,145. 
See  also  pp.  253,254.) 

This  enthnaasm  was  justified  by  the  char- 


acter of  the  object  proposed  to  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  men:  — 

**  Did  the  oommand  to  love  go  forth  to 
those  who  had  never  seen  a  human  being 
tkey  could  revere  ?  Ccmld  his  fc^owera  turn 
upon  him  and  say,  How  can  we  love  a 
creature  so  degraded,  tbU  of  vile  wants  and 
contemptible  passions,  whose  little  life  is 
most  harmlessly  spent  when  it  is  an  empty 
round  of  eating  and  sleeping;  a  creature 
destined  for  the  grave  and  for  oblivion 
when  his  allotted  term  of  fretfulness  and 
folly  has  expired  ?  Of  this  race  Christ  him- 
self was  a  member,  and  to  this  day  is  it  not 
the  best  answer  to  all  blasphemers  of  the 
species,  the  best  consolation  when  our  sense 
of  its  degradation  is  keenest,  that  a  human 
brain  was  behind  his  forehead  and  a  human 
heart  beating  in  bis  breast,  and  that  within 
the  whole  creation  of  Grod  nothing  more 
elevated  or  more  attractive  has  yet  been 
found  than  he  ?  And  if  it  be  answered  that 
there  was  in  his  nature  something  excep- 
tional and  peculiar)  that  humanity  must  not 
be  measured  by  the  stature  of  Christ,  let  us 
remember  that  it  was  precisely  thus  that  he 
wished  it  to  be  measured,  debating  to  call 
himself  the  Son  of  Man,  delisting  to  call 
tiie  meanest  of  mankind  his  brothera.  If 
some  human  beings  are  abject  and  con* 
temptible,  if  it  be  incredible  to  us  that  they 
can  have  any  high  dignity  or  destiny,  do 
we  regard  them  m>m  so  great  a  height  as 
Christ  ?  Are  we  likely  to  be  more  pained 
by  their  faults  and  deficiencies  than  he 
was?  Is  our  standard  higher  than  his? 
And  yet  he  associated  by  preference  with 
these  meanest  of  the  race  ;  no  contempt  for 
them  did  he  ever  express,  no  suspicion  that 
they  might  be  less  dear  thaji  the  best  and 
wisest  to  the  common  Father,  no  doubt  that 
they  were  naturally  oapable  of  rising  to  a 
moral  elevation  hke  nis  own.  There  is 
nothing  of  which  a  man  may  be  prouder 
than  ot  this ;  it  is  the  most  hopeful  and  re- 
deeming fhct  in  history;  it  is  precisely 
what  was  wanting  to  raise  the  love  of  man 
as  man  to  enthusiasm.  An  eternal  glory 
has  been  shed  upon  the  human  race  by  the 
love  Christ  bore  to  it.  And  it  was  because 
the  Edict  of  Universal  Love  went  forth  to 
men  whose  hearts  were  in  no  cynical  mood, 
but  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  a 
man,  that  words  which  at  any  other  time, 
however  grandly  they  might  sound,  would 
have  been  but  words,  penetrated  so  deeply, 
and  along  with  the  law  of  love  the  power  of 
love  was  given.  Therefore  also  the  first 
Christians  wero  enabled  to  dispense  with 
philosophical  phrases,  and  instead  of  saying 
that  they  loved  the  ideal  of  man  in  man. 
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could  simply  say  and  feel  that  they  loved 
Christ  in  every  man. 

'*  We  have  here  the  very  kernel  of  the 
Christian  moral  scheme/' 

*^  Few  of  us  sympathise  ori^nally  and  di- 
rectly with  this  devotion ;  few  of  as  can  per* 
ceive  in  human  nature  itself  any  merit  suffi- 
cient to  evoke  it.  But  it  is  not  so  hard  to 
love  and  venerate  him  who  felt  it  So  vast 
a  passion  of  love,  a  devotion  so  comprehen- 
sive, elevated,  deliberate  and  profound,  has 
not  elsewhere  been  in  any  de^e  ap- 
proached save  by  some  of  his  imitators. 
And  as  love  provokes  love,  many  have 
found  it  possible  to  conceive  for  Christ  an 
attachment  the  closeness  of  which  no  words 
can  describe,  a  veneration  so  possessing  and 
absorbing  the  man  within  them,  that  they 
have  said,  *  I  live  no  more,  but  Christ  lives 
in  me.'  Now  such  a  feeling  carries  with  it 
of  necessity  the  feeling  of  love  for  all  human 
beings.  It  matters  no  longer  what  quality 
men  may  exhibit;  amiable  or  unamiable,  as 
the  brothers  of  Christ,  as  belonging  to  his 
sacred  and  consecrated  kind,  as  the  objects 
of  his  love  in  life  and  death,  they  must  be 
dear  to  all  to  whom  he  is  dear.  And  those 
who  would  for  a  moment  know  his  heart 
and  understand  his  life  must  begin  bv 
thinking  of  the  whole  race  of  man,  and  of 
each  member  of  the  race,  with  awM  rever- 
ence and  hope."    (Pp.  164-167.) 

The  consequence  has  been  a  product  al- 
together new  in  the  world :  that  of  holiness, 
e^bited  in  the  human  life  and  charac- 
ter:— 

*^  But  that  Christ's  method,  when  rightly 
applied,  is  really  of  mighty  force,  may  be 
shown  by  an  argument  which  Uie  severest 
censor  of  Christians  will  hardly  refuse  to  ad- 
mit. Compare  the  ancient  with  the  mod- 
em world ;  *  Look  on  this  picture  and  on 
that.'  One  broad  distinction  in  the  char- 
acters of  men  forces  itself  into  prominence. 
Among  all  the  men  of  the  ancient  heathen 
world  there  were  scarcely  one  or  two  to 
whom  we  miffht  venture  to  apply  the  epi- 
thet *  holy.'  In  other  words,  there  were  not 
more  than  one  or  two,  if  an^,  who  besides 
being  virtuous  in  their  actions  were  pos- 
sessed with  an  unaffected  enthusiasm  of 
goodness,  and  besides  abstaining  from  vice 
regarded  even  a  vicious  thought  with  horror. 
Brobably  no  one  will  deny  that  in  Chris- 
tian countries  this  higher-toned  goodness, 
which  we  call  holiness,  has  ezist^  Few 
will  maintain  that  it  has  been  exceedingly 
rare.  Periiaps  the  truth  is,  that  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  town  in  any  Christian  coun- 


try since  the  time  of  Christ  where  a  tentury 
has  passed  without  exhibiting  a  character 
of  such  elevation  that  his  mere  presence  has 
shamed  the  bad  and  made  the  good  better, 
and  has  been  felt  at  times  like  the  presence 
of  God  Himself.  And  if  this  be  so,  has 
Christ  failed  ?  or  can-  Christianity  die  ?  " 

**  His  biography  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words,  *  he  went  about  doing  good ; ' 
his  wise  words  were  secondary  to  his  benefi- 
cial deeds ;  the  latter  were  not  introductory 
to  the  former,  but  the  former  grew  occasion- 
ally, and,  as  it  were,  accidentally,  out  of  the 
latter.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that 
Christ  merely  reduced  to  practice  his  own 
principle.  His  morality  required  that  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  others  should  not 
merely  be  remembered  as  a  restraint  upon 
action,  but  should  be  made  the  principal 
motive  of  action,  and  what  he  preached  in 
words  he  preached  still  more  impressively 
and  zealously  in  deeds.  He  set  the  first 
and  greatest  example  of  a  life  wholly  gov- 
erned and  guided  oy  the  passion  of  human- 
ity. The  very  scheme  and  pLm  (^  his  life 
differed  from  that  of  other  men.  He  had 
no  personal  prospects,  no  fortune  to  pudi, 
no  ambitions.  A  eood  man  before  had 
been  understood  to  oe  one  who  in  pursuit 
of  his  own  personal  happiness  is  careful  to 
consider  also  the  happiness  of  those  around 
him,  declines  all  prosperity  gained  at  their 
expense,  employs  his  leisure  in  relieving 
some  of  their  wants,  and  who,  lastly,  in 
some  extreme  need  or  danger  of  those  con- 
nected with  him,  his  relations  or  his  coun- 
try, consents  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  or 
welfare  to  theirs.  In  this  scheme  of  life 
humanity  in  its  rudimentary  forms  of  family 
feeling  or  patriotism  enters  as  a  restraining 
or  resulatins  principle ;  only  in  the  extreme 
case  does  it  become  the  mam  spring  of  ac- 
tion. What  with  other  good  men  was  the 
extreme  case,  with  Christ  was  the  rule.  In 
many  countries  and  at  many  different 
times  the  lives  of  heroes  had  been  offered 
up  on  the  altar  of  filial  or  parental  or  patri- 
otic love.  A  great  impulse  had  overmas- 
tered them  ;  personal  interests,  the  love  of 
life  and  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  had  yielded 
to  a  higher  motive ;  the  names  of  those  who 
had  made  the  great  oblation  had  been  held 
in  honour  by  succeeding  ages,  the  place 
where  it  was  made  pointed  out,  the  circum- 
stances of  it  proudly  recounted.  Such  a 
sacrifice,  the  crowning  act  of  human  good- 
ness when  it  rises  above  itself,  was  made 
by  Christ,  not  in  some  moment  of  elevation, 
not  in  some  extreme  emergency,  but  Aa6it- 
ucUly ;  this  is  meant  when  it  is  said,  he 
went  about  doing  good,  nor  was  the  sacri- 


fice  made  for  relative  or  frieDd  or  eoonby. 
bat  for  all  eTerywhere  wbo  bear  the  name 
oTman."     (Pp.  171,  lST-189.) 

The  ■utbcv'i  riew  i^  tbe  law  of  pbilan' 
thn^f,  and  of  the  adaptation!  which  it  bc- 
quiree  &om  the  circamitaDee*  of  modem 
•ocietj,  ia  to  be  (onnd  in  chap,  zvii.,  which 
will  not  bear  being  repreaented  by  extracts, 
and  in  chapi.  ziz.-xxiii.  | 

The  »ubje«t  of  Authority,  and  its  place 
in  regulating  the  moral  action  of  the  world. 
baa  not  been  eTaded.  Ihe  broad  and  dig- 
tiDct  general  propoaitioD  with  regard  to  its 
weight,  which  ia  contained  in  the  following 
extract,  will  tempt  maoj  readers  to  wish 
far  a  fnller  derelopmeDt :  — 

"  Preaching  ii  moral  anation  deliTCred  I 
fennally  at  itated  interrals.  In  good  edu- 
cation there  i*  an  equal  amount  of  moral 
■naiion,  delivered  f»r  more  imprenirelf  be- ' 
canae  delivered  to  indiTiduala  and  at  the ' 
raoment  when  the  need  arises,  while  be- 1 
aides  moral  luaiion  other  irutraments  are 
emfdofed.  Of  these  the  principal  is  Aa- 
tboritj,  a  most  potent  and  indispensable 
agent.  We  have  traced  above  the  proccM 
by  which  maokind  were  ripened  for  the  re- 
ceptioD  of  Christianity,  cor  manf  ages 
pcavmpEorf  laws  were  imposed  upon  differ- ' 
eat  nations  and  enforced  bj  a  machiaeiy 
of  pmiishment  During  these  aees,  oat  of 
die  wbtJe  nnmbor  of  penons  who  obeyed  i 
these  laws,  terj  Ibw  either  knew  or  in- 1 
qoired  whj  Aer  bad  been  imposed.  But  I 
Ml  the  time  these  nations  were  forming ' 
hsbita  of  action  which  gradually  became  so 
bmiliar  to  them  that  the  nations  who 
wanted  similar  habits  became  to  them  ob- 
jects of  contempt  and  disgust  as  savages. 
At  last  the  time  came   when   the   bidden 

e-innple  of  all  law  was  revealed,  and 
bristian  humanity  became  tbe  selfl^gis- 
kting  life  of  mankind.  Thus  did  tbe  Law 
bring  men  to  Christ.  Now  what  the  Law 
did  KH-  tbe  race  the  schoolmaster  does  for 
the  individual.  He  imposes  rules,  assign- 
ing a  penalty  for  disobedience.  Under  this 
nuB  the  pupil  grows  up,  until  order,  punc- 
tiulitT,  industry,  Jnicice  and  mercj  to  his 
■chool-fellowi,  become  the  habits  c^  his  life. 
Hen  when  the  time  comee,  the  strict  rule 
relaxes,  tlie  ]>upil  is  taken  into  tbe  master's 
confidence,  bit  obedience  becomes  reasona- 
ble, a  living  morality."     (Fp,  219,  220.) 

The  law  of  the  Chrirtian  sabbath  ij  also 
touched,  too  briefly  lor  our  desires,  in  p. 
223;  81  is  that  commutation  of"  personal 
aervice  ia  the  catne  of  humwiity  "  (p.  324) 
for  money   payments,  often    none   of   the 
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most  oopioQS,  to  which  the  modern  «r> 
rangement  of  working  by  societies,  in  many 
respects  excellent,  and  apparently  indis- 
pensable at  the  preaent  day,  yet  cannot  but 
afford  an  unhappy  facility. 

The  depth  o:  the  mercy  of  Christ  to 
women  who  have  compromised  their  own 
peculiar  glory,  is  exhibited  in  discussing 
two  incidents  which,  says  the  author,  may 

I  be  seen  as  specimens  of  Christ's  redeenung 
power.  And  here  we  come  upon  that 
great  issue,  which  ought  in  truth  to  be 
used  as  a  tuachatone  of  all  religions  and  of 
all  states  of  society,  their  effect  upon   tbe 

.character  and  social  position  of  Woman:  — 

"  The   female   sex.  in     which   antiquity 

sew   nothing   but   inferiority,  which   Plato 

I  considered  intended  lo  do  the  same  Uiinga 
as  Che  male,  only  not  so  well,  was  under- 
stood for  the  first  time  by  Christ.  Hii 
treatment  brought  out  its  cbaracCerinics, 
its  superiorities,  its  peculiar  power  of  grati- 
tude and  self-devotion.  That  woman  who 
dried  with  her  hur  the  ti>et  she  had 
bathed  in  gratefal  tears  has  raised  her  whole 
sex  to  a  higher  level.  But  we  are  con- 
cerned with  her  not  merely  ae  a  woman, 
but  as  a  fallen  woman.  And  it  is  when  we 
consider  her  as  such  that  the  prodigious 
force  and  originality  of  Christ 'a  mercy 
makes  itaelf  feft.  For  it  ia  probably  in  tbe 
tase  of  this  particnlar  vice  that  justice 
ripens  the  slowest  and  the  seldomest  into 
mercy.  Most  persous  in  whom  the  moral 
sense  is  very  strong  are,  as  we  have  said, 
merciful ;  mercy  is  in  general  a  measure  of 
the  higher  degrees  of  keenness  in  tbe 
moral  sense.  But  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  it  aeems  almost  imposailile  for  mercy, 
properly  so  called,  to  subsist-  There  are 
certain  vices  which  seem  to  indicate  a 
criminality  so  engrained,  or  at  least  so  in- 
veterate, that  mercy  is,  as  it  were,  choked 
in  the  deadly  atmonphere  that  surrounds 
them,  and  dies  for  want  of  that  bope  upon 
which  alone  it  can  live.  Vii^es  that  are 
incorrigible  are  not  proper  objects  of  mercy. 
Mid  there  are  some  vice*  which  virtuous 
peofde  are  found  psrticularly  ready  lo  pro- 
aounce  incorrigible.  Few  brave  men  have 
Any  pity  to  spare  for  a  confirmed  coward. 
And  as  cowanitce  seems  to  him  who  has  the 
inatinct  of  manlineM  a  fatal  vice  in  man  as 


firmed  nncbastity  in  women  seem  a  fatal 
vice  to  those  who  reverence  womanhood. 
And  therefore  little  mercy  for  it  ia  felt  by 
those  who  take  a  serious  view  of  sexual 
relations.  There  are  multitudes  who  think 
lightly  of  it,  and  therefore  feel  a  good  deal 
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of  compasfiion  Ibi;^tho0e  who  suffer  at  the 
bands  o£  society  such  a  terrible  pimishment 
for  it  There  are  others  who  can  have 
mercy  on  it  while  they  contemplate  it,  as 
it  we^,  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  realize  how 
mortid  to  the  very  soul  of  womanhood  is 
the  habitnal  desecration  of  all  the  sacra- 
ments of  k>ye.  Lastly,  there  are  some  who 
foroe  themselves  to  bare  mercy  on  it  out 
of  reverence  ibr  the  example  of  Christ 
But  of  those  who  see  it  near,  and  whose 
moral  sense  is  keen  enough  to  judge  of  it, 
the  greater  number  pronounce  it  incurable. 
We  know  the  pitiless  cruelty  with  which 
virtuous  women  commonly  regard  it.  Whj 
is  it  that  in  this  one  case  the  female  sex  is 
moTO  hard-hearted  than  the  male  ?  Proba- 
bly because  in  this  one  case  it  feels  more 
strongly,  as  might  be  expected,  the  heinous- 
ness  of  the  offence ;  and  those  men  who 
criticise  women  for  their  cruelty  to  their 
fallen  sisters  do  not  really  judge  from  the 
advanced  sta^e  of  mercy,  but  from  the 
lower  stage  of  insensibility.  It  is  common- 
ly by  love  itself  that  men  learn  the  sacred- 
ness  of  love.  Yet,  though  Christ  never 
entered  the  realm  of  sexual  love,  this 
sacredness  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  him 
far  more  deeply  than  by  other  men.  We 
have  already  nad  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing this  in  toe  case  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery.  He  exhilnted  on  that  occasion 
a  profound  delicacy  of  which  there  is  no 
other  example  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
which  anticipates  and  excels  all  that  is 
noblest  in  chivalrous  and  finest  in  modem 
manners.  In  his  treatment  of  the  prosti- 
tute, then,  how  mi^ht  we  expect  him  to 
act  ?  Not,  surely,  with  the  ready  tolerance 
of  men,  which  is  but  laxity ;  we  might  ex- 
pect from  him  rather  the  severity  of  women, 
which  is  purity.  Disgust  will  overpower 
him  here,  if  anywhere.  He  will  say, '  Thy 
sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade.  .  .  .  Tis 
best  that  thou  diest  quickly.'  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  severity ; 
the  gratitude  that  washed  his  feet  in  tears 
was  not  inspired  by  mere  good-nature.  But 
he  found  merely  too,  where  mercy  common- 
ly fails  even  in  the  tender  hearts  of  women. 
And  mercy  triumphed,  where  it  commonly 
dies  of  mere  despair."    (Pp.  247-249.) 

Worthy  of  special  notice  is  the  treatment 
in  pp.  267-8  of  the  Pharisees,  as  what  may 
be  called  the  *' sepulchre-builders/'  with 
their  successors  in  all  times  :  but  let  us 
hasten  on  to  the  concluding  chapter.  Once 
more  he  presents  to  us  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  Christ  of  the  GkMpels :  — 


^  Once  more,  how  is  this  enthnrii 
kindled?  AU  virtues  perpetuate  them* 
selves  in  a  manner.  When  the  pattern  it 
once  given  it  will  be  printed  in  a  thousand 
copies.  This  enthusiasm,  then,  was  shown 
to  men  in  its  most  consummate  form  in 
Jesus  Christ  From  him  it  flows  as  from  a 
fountain.  How  it  was  kindled  in  him  who 
knows?  *The  abjrsmal  deeps  of  person- 
ality' hide  this  secret  ....  But  since 
Christ  showed  it  to  men,  it  has  been  found 
possible  for  them  to  imitate  it,  and  every 
new  imitation,  by  bringing  the  marvel  Yin- 
bly  before  us,  revives  the  power  of  the 
original.  As  a  matter  of  fiict  the  Enthu- 
siasm is  kindled  constantly  in  new  hearts, 
and  though  in  few  it  bums  brightly,  yet 
perhaps  there  are  not  very  many  in  which 
it  altogether  goes  out  At  least  the  con- 
ception of  morality  which  Christ  save  has 
now  become  the  universal  one,  and  no  man 
is  thought  good  who  does  not  in  some 
measure  satisfy  it 

**  Living  examples  are,  as  a  general  mtey 
more  potent  than  those  of  which  we  read  in 
books.  And  it  is  true  that  the  sight  of 
very  humble  degrees  of  Christian  humanity 
in  action  will  do  more  to  kindle  the  Enthu- 
siasm, in  most  cases,  than  reading  the  most 
impressive  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  Christ  is  the 
direct  source  of  all  humanity.  It  is  handed 
on  like  the  torch  from  runner  to  runner  in 
the  race  of  life.  Still  it  not  only  exists  in 
Christ  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  but  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  and  death  gave  pre- 
eminent opportunities  of  displaying  it. 
The  story  of^  his  life  will  always  remain  the 
one  record  in  which  the  moral  perfection 
of  man  stands  revealed  in  its  root  and  its 
unity,  the  hidden  spring  made  palpably 
manifest  by  which  tne  whole  machine  is 
moved.  And  as,  in  the  will  of  God,  this 
unique  man  was  elected  to  a  unique  sorrow, 
and  holds  as  undisputed  a  sovereignty  in 
suffering  as  in  self-devotion,  all  lesser  ex- 
amples and  lives  will  for  ever  hold  a  sulxnv 
dinate  place,  and  serve  chiefly  to  reflect 
light  on  the  central  and  original  Examnle. 
In  his  wounds  all  human  sorrows  will  hide 
themselves,  and  all  human  self-denials  sup- 
port themselves  against  his  cross."  (Pp. 
821,  822.) 

This  passage  appears  to  us  without  as^ 
sertiim:  to  disclose,  and  thus  to  teach  more 
winninglv  than  if  it  drily  asserted,  that  dis- 
tinction m  kitul  between  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  our  Lord,  and  the  lives  and  char- 
acters of  other  men  good  and  great  in  their 
measure,  which  forms  at  onoe  the    most 
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nataml  and  the  biobI  solid  ground  fbr  the 
new  conyiction  of  His  Deit^  in  minds  that 
hftTe  Tet  to  learn  the  Chnstian  alphabet, 
and  wUeh  ftvengtheni  and  refreshei  that 
eoBvietion,  where  it  hai  been  from  the 
cradle  apwaida  an  oriffinal  and  primal 
trvth.  I  haye  omitted  the  few  words 
w)aA  fill  the  Uank,  ^it  was  the  will  of 
(Sod  to  beget  no  second  son  like  Him;" 
ftr  thejr  teem  to  deal  with  things  that  we 
know  not  of,  and  are  ill  able  to  touch. 

Fraaentiy  the  author  giyes  us  a  solemn 
and  mncJ^needed  warning  :  — 

^  **  The  creed  which  makes  human  nature 
riehev  and  Uuger,  makes  men  at  the  same 
ttme  capable  of  profbunder  sins ;  admitted 
into  a  holier  sanctuary,  they  are  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  a  greater  sacrilege; 
mwtkened  to  fhe  sense  of  new  obligations, 
they  sometimes  lose  their  simple  respect  for 
the  old  ones;  saints  that  have  resisted  the 
snbtlest  temptations  sometimes  begin  again, 
as  it  were,  by  yielding  without  a  struggle 
to  the  coarsest ;  hypocrii^  has  become  ten- 
fold more  ingenious  and  better  supplied 
with  disguises  ;  in  short  human  nature  has 
ineyitably  developed  downwards  as  well  as 
npifards,  and  if  the  Christian  ages  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  heathenism  they  are 
ibmid  worse  as  well  as  better,  and  it  is  pos- 
siUe  to  make  it  a  question  whether  man- 
has  gained  on  the  whole."    (P.  326.) 


Yet  I  yentinre  to  record  dissent  from  the 
cowelading^  words.  No  doubt  wickedness 
it  nore  wicked  now,  as  well  as  goodness 
holier  and  higher,  than  it  was  in  ante- 
Christian  times.  But  surely  the  question, 
iriiether  **  mankind  has  gained  on  the 
whole  ?  **  is  one  that  we  may  regard  as  car- 
ried 1^  the  airs  of  heaven  out  of  the  ocean 
of  amunent  into  the  haven,  for  us  t^t  least, 
of  a£nitted  truth.  It  is  enough  to  appeal 
tosooiml  changes  of  a  palpable  character 
and  of  tlie  broadest  range.  Take  for  in- 
staaeethe  uplifled  idea  and  state  of  wo- 
Baa ;  the  second,  and  we  may  trust  final, 
triomph,  now  all  but  accomplished,  of  the 
Gospel  over  slavery  in  its  modem  and 
Biost  insidioos  form;  the  general  retire- 
meal  of  social  infamies  into  the  shade ;  the 
a^nowkdgment  of  the  obligation  to  pro- 
Tide  systematically  for  the  sick,  the  sorrow- 
ui|i[,  and  the  yery  poor ;  the  creation  and 
Tiaible  growth  of  some  idea  of  right  as  be- 
tween nations,  however  separated ;  the  ac- 
knowledgvent  of  peace,  and  not  war, 
as  the  natnral  and  normal  state  of  man ; 
the  endeavour,  not  always  successful,  to 
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create  by  municipal  law  a  legal  and  judi- 
cial equality  on  behalf  of  all  members  of  the 
community,  in  despite  of  all  the  contrasts 
of  fortune  and  even  of  character.  These 
are  some  of  the  changes,  effected  by  Chris- 
tianity in  the  very  same  regions,  and 
among  the  same  races,  and  now  become 
part  m  the  patrimony  df  civilisation,  which 
appear  to  be  in  themselves  decisive.  And 
if  they  are  in  themselves  decisive,  the  foroe 
of  the  decision  is  much  enhanced  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  all  this  ground  has  been 
made  good  at  a  time  when,  through  the 
wider  prevalence  of  a  quickened  mtelli- 
gence,  a  far  more  extende«  scope  and  range 
than  the  old  world  ever  knew  have  been 
given  to  those  temptations  toselfiishness  and 
sin  (in  every  form  except  that  of  violence), 
which  beset  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  the  path  of  CTcry  human  pilgrim  as  he 
travels  towards  his  home. 

Finally :  it  is  in  no  narrow  spirit  that  the 
author  exhibits  to  us  the  Church  of  Christ 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  triumphs,  of 
which  it  has  been  the  organ :  — 

"  The  triumph  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
that  it  is  there^ — that  the  most  daring  of  all 
speculative  dreams,  instead  of  being  found 
impracticable,  has  been  carried  into  effect, 
and,  when  carried  into  effect,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  a  few  select  spirits,  has 
spread  itself  over  a  vast  space  of  toe  earth's 
surface,  and,  when  thus  diffused,  instead  of 
giving  place  after  an  age  or  two  to  some- 
thing more  adapted  to  a  later  time,  has  en- 
dured for  two  thousand  years,  and,  at  the 
end  of  two  thousand  years,  instead  of  linger- 
ing as  a  mere  wreck  spared  by  the  tolerance 
of  the  lovers  of  the  past,  still  displays  vigour 
and  a  capacity  of  adjusting  itself  to  new  con- 
ditions, and  lastly,  in  aU  the  transformations 
it  undergoes,  remains  visibly  the  same  thina 
and  inspired  by  its  Founder's  universal  and 
unquenchable  spirit. " 

"  The  achievement  of  Christ,  in  founding 
by  his  single  will  and  power  a  structure  so 
durable  and  so  universal,  is  like  no  other 
achievement  which  history  records.  Tha 
masterpieces  of  the  men  of  action  are  coarse 
an<l  common  in  comparison  with  it,  and  the 
masterpieces  of  speculation  flimsy  and  insub- 
stantial. When  we  sneak  of  it  the  common- 
places of  admiration  mil  us  altogether.  Shall 
we  speak  of  the  ori^nality  of  the  design,  of 
the  skill  displayed  m  the  execution  V  AU 
such  terms  are  inadequate.  Ori^iinality  and 
contriving  skill  operated  indceil,  but,  as 
it  were,  implicitly.  The  creative  effort 
which  produces  tliat  against  which,  it  is  said, 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  cannot  be 
analyzed.    No  architects'  designs  were  fur- 
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nislied  for  the  New  Jerusalem,  no  committee 
drew  up  rules  for  the  Universal  Common- 
wealtb.  If  in  the  works  of  Nature  we  can 
trace  the  indications  of  calculation,  of  a 
struggle  with  difficulties,  of  precaution,  of  in- 
genuity, then  in  Christ's  work  it  may  be 
that  the  same  indications  occur.  But  these 
inferior  and  secondary  powers  were  not  con- 
sciously exercised ;  they  were  implicitly  pres- 
ent in  the  manifold  yet  single  creative  act 
The  inconceivable  work  was  done  in  calm- 
ness ;  before  the  eyes  of  men  it  was  noiseless- 
ly accomplished,  attracting -little  attention. 
Who  can  describe  that  which  unites  men  ? 
Who  has  entered  into  the  formatiop  of  speech 
which  is  the  symbol  of  their  union  ?  Who 
can  describe  exhaustively  the  origin  of  civil 
society  ?  He  who  can  do  these  things  can 
explain  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Uhurch. 
For  others  it  must  be  enough  to  say,  <  the 
Holy  Ghost  fell  on  those  that  believed.'  No 
man  saw  the  building  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
the  workmen  crowded  together,  the  unfin- 
ished walls  and  unpaved  streets ;  no  man 
heard  the  clink  of  trowel  and  pickaxe ;  it 
descended  oiU  of  heaven  from  God, "  (Pp. 
827,  329,  330.) 

With  this  noble  specimen  of  the  author's 
elo:|uence,  the  volume  closes.  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  method  it  pursues  with 
reference  to  its  main  object,  the  exhibition 
of  the  august,  though  simple  figure  of  our 
Lord  in  His  Life  and  Work.  Next  to  this 
in  power,  is  his  conception  of  the  institution, 
to  which  the  prosecution  of  that  work  from 
the  dny  of  Pentecost  onward  was  committed, 
and  by  which  the  most  ethereal  and  sublime 
speculation  ever  opened  to  the  flight  of  the 
imagination,  was  reduced  to  a  body  of  fact 
without  rival  in  human  experience.  Nor 
should  the  reader  pass  unnoticed  the  broad 
and  masculine  ^asp  with  which  this  work 
handles  the  subject  of  Christian  morality 
both  personal  and  social.  And  it  is  doubt- 
less needful  that  popular  theology,  which 
like  everything  else  tends  to  settle  aown  into 
mere  formulas,  should  thus  be  shaken  up 
from  time  to  time,  and  measured  and  ad- 
justed by  its  eternal  standards ;  that  we  may 
come  at  least  nearer  to  a  sense  how  truly  the 
treasure  is  divine  which  is  lodged  unworthily 
in  us  poor  earthen  vessels :  how  the  dispen- 
sation provided  for  us  in  Christ  our  Lord, 
without  in  the  least  pretending  to  solve  off- 
hand all  the  problems  that  surround  and  per- 
plex our  state,  yet  is  thoroughly  adapted  to 
all  our  capacities  as  well  as  all  our  practical 
and  present  needs :  how  lofYv  it  is,  and  yet 
how  lowly,  how  sublime,  and  yet  how  solid, 


with  its  head  in  the  highest  heavens,  and 
with  its  feet  upon  the  solid  earth. 

I  must  not  close  without  wishing  the  au- 
thor well  in  what  remains  unaecomplished  of 
his  work.  What  and  how  much  that  is  the 
public  is  unaware ;  and  in  what  manner  he 
will  acquit  himself  we  can  only  augur  from 
the  powerful  specimen  of  his  handiwork  which 
is  already  before  us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  consciousness  of  his  strength  will  not  lead 
him  to  attempt  too  much.  To  trace  histori- 
cally and  philosophically  the  construction  of 
the  Christian  system  in  institutions  and  in 
doctrines,  would  be  the  work  not  (so  to 
speak)  of  stolen  leisure,  but  ^f  a  life,  and 
would  require  not  less  of  reverence  than  of 
courage,  of  caution  than  of  comprehensicm. 
Let  us,  however,  leave  to  the  exercise  of  his 
freedom  one  whom  we  have  already  thanked 
for  his  use  of  it.  To  him,  or  to  any  of  na,  it 
will  be  a  great  calamity  should  he  in  such  a 
matter  be  misled.  But  what  has  here  been 
written,  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  have  a  val- 
ue, is  not  a  retaining  fee :  it  is  simply  a  reo- 
cord  of  service  done,  and  of  gratitude  galr 
lantly  and  fairly  earned. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  29  Feb. 
MR.  ADAMS. 

The  general  esteem  and  respect  which 
attend  Mr.  Adams  on  his  departure  from 
England  ought  not  to  impair  his  popolar- 
ity  with  his  fellow-citizens.  No  wise  £ng^ 
lishman  desires  that  the  representative  of  a 
foreign  country  should  identify  hinvelf  with 
the  interests  of  the  State  to  which  he  n 
temporarily  accredited.  It  is  enough  that 
he  should  be  exempt  from  narrow  prejudice, 
and  that  he  should  be  able  and  willing  to 
appreciate  alien  customs  and  modes  of 
thougitt.  As  long  as  international  relations 
are  exclusively  conducted  among  crowned 
heads  and  Cabinets,  a  versatile  diplomatist 
of  the  school  of  Tallrtrand  has  the  best 
rhance  of  winning  in  the  political  game ; 
but  where  public  affairs  are  directly  or  vir- 
tually controlled  by  general  opinion,  it  it 
above  all  things  necessary  that  an  ambassa- 
dor should  share  and  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  his  own  countrvmen.  Even  at  Eu- 
ropean Courts,  English  Ministers  have 
sometimes  been  delicately  rallied  on  the 
lon^  course  of  professional  employment 
which  was  supposed  to  have  dulicl  their 
sympathy  with  the  course  of  public  opinion 
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at  home ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  plausible 
argument  aeainst  a  special  diplomatic  ser- 
Tice  ia  firanded  on  the  advantage  possessed 
hy  a  italesman  who  comes  fresh  from  con- 
tact with  domestic  affairs.  The  son  and 
grandson  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
a  New  Englander  from  the  model  State  of 
Maasacbusetts,  once  a  Republican  member 
of  tiie  House  of  Rejsresentatiyes,  and  the  as- 
sociate of  the  {xrincipal  leaders  of  the  party, 
Mr.  Adams  misbt  oe  expected  to  be  an 
American  of  the  Americans,  and  he  has 
never  belied  his  character.  A  more  pliable 
Minister  would  have  been  less  efficient  for 
the  task  of  preserving  the  peace  in  a  time 
of.  extraordinary  irritation.  A  certain  im- 
paanveness  and  severity  of  demeanour  pre- 
vented the  most  sanguine  English  politi- 
cians from  assuming  that  the  American  en- 
voy repudiated  for  himself  the  tone  of  re- 
monstrance which  he  was  constantly  in- 
strocted  to  use.  To  command  personal  def- 
erence in  English  society,  a  diplomatist 
must  be  a  gentleman ;  but  if  he  is  to  be  the 
frnihful  exponent  of  American  feeling,  he 
may  advantageously  dispense  with  the  ex- 
ternal qualities  of  a  courtier.  The  friendly 
regard  which  Mr.  Adams  has  earned  in 
England  has  frecpently  found  expression  in 
paUic  and  in  private ;  but  the  most  awk- 
ward of  his  aomirers  has  never  committed 
the  blunder  of  paying  him  a  compliment  on 
any  supposed  superiority  to  his  countrymen 
at  large.  On  occasions  on  which  a  certain 
ezpansivenesB  of  sentiment  would  not  have 
been  inappropriate,  Mr.  Adams  has  perhaps 
eired  on  the  side  of  sternness  and  indiffer- 
ence. Of  the  genuine  burst  of  regret  which 
was  caused  by  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
betook  little  notice ;  but,  if  he  has  not  been 
demonstrative  of  kindly  feeling,  he  has  also 
abstained  from  passionate  and  discourteous 
language  when  the  wildest  invective  against 
the  English  Government  would  have  in- 
creased nis  popularity  at  home. 

The  students  of  Mr.  Seward's  despatch- 
es will  best  appreciate  the  tact  and  prudence 
which  rendered  the  communications  of  the 
American  Minister  with  the  English  Gov- 
ernment not  altogether  intolerable.  The 
tFansmtasion  of  a  long  series  of  eloouent 
lectures  on  the  duties  of  nations  must  nave 
been  an  invidious  task  when  it  became 
necessary  to  inform  Lord  Russell  or  his 
snoces^rs,  in  personal  interviews,  that*  in 
the  judgment  of  the  American  -Sec  ret  art 
of  State,  thev  had  perpetrated  almost 
every  eonceivable  wrong.  The  style  of 
composition  preferred  by  Mr.  Adams  him- 
self contrasted  strongly  with  the  ornate  co- 
pioosneasof  his  official  superior.    A  close 


reasoner,  and  sometimes  almost  a  pugna- 
cious liti^nt,  Mr.  Adams  never  indulges 
in  rhetorical  amplifications,  or  in  the  gener- 
alities which  find  favour  on  platforms  and 
with  political  assemblies  in  the  United 
States.  His  aiguments  are  as  dry  and  as 
calm  as  if  they  were  presented  to  a  Court 
of  Equity,  while  Mr.  Seward  seems  always 
anxious  to  prove  that  his  opponent  is  main- 
taining an  untenable  position  in  violation  of 
the  most  sacred  principles.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  representative  of  his  Grovernment 
in  England  cultivated  a  perfect  mutual  un- 
derstandii^,  and  that  they  half  uncon- 
sciously efi&ted  between  themselves  a  con- 
venient division  of  labour.  It  was  the  ' 
business  of  Mr.  Adams  topersuade,  to  con- 
vince, or  to  confute  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, and  the  English  Cabinet ;  but  Mr. 
Seward  wrote  as  much  for  his  own  coun- 
trymen as  for  the  English  Government,  and 
American  taste  requires  that  the  candle  of 
patriotism  should  not  be  hidden  under  the 
bushel  of  conciseness.  There  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  from  (he  beginning  of  the  Amer- 
ican troubles  Mr.  Ssward  has  sincerely  de- 
sired to  preserve  peace  with  England.  Dur- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  ten- 
ure of  office,  the  able  Secretary  of  State 
directed  the  Government  under  the  name 
of  his  inexperienced  chief;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  on  the  important  occasion  of  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  passengers  on  board  the  Trent^ 
Mr.  Seward  almost  alone  prevented  the 
President  and  the  Cabinet  from  yielding 
to  the  popular  clamour  for  an  immediate 
rupture.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Seward  cherishes  friendly  feelings 
to  England  ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  ha- 
bitual flux  of  oratory,  he  is  a  patnotic  and 
cautious  statesman.  During  the  war  he 
knew  that  a  conflict  with  England,  and 
probablv  with  France,  would  have  estab- 
lished tiie  independence  of  the  South  ;  and, 
on  the  return  of  peace,  it  would  have  placed 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  finan- 
cial improvement.  To  satisfy  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  perhaps  to  indul<ve  his  own 
feelings,  he  wrote  volumes  on  volumes  of 
complaint ;  and,  down  to  the  present  time, 
he  has  refused  to  settle  pending  disputes, 
except  on  conditions  which  the  English 
Government  holds  to  be  inadmissible.  Yet 
peace  has  been  preserved  during  the  seven 
years  of  his  administration ;  and  a  laige 
share  of  the  credit  must  be  distributed  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
American  Minister  in  England.  One  or 
two  of  Mr.  Seward's  most  eloquent  and 
disagreeable  despatches  were  not  even  pre- 
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tented  to  the  Ei^UA  Gorernment ;  and  it 
w  not  known  tliat  Mr.  Adams  was  censored 
for  the  prudence  whick  dictated  the  snp- 
presBion. 

Although  the  retirinff  Minister  has  always 
been  welcomed  in  £nglish  aociety,  his 
public  position  dnrine  a  portion  of  his  term 
of  service  mntt  have  been  in  some  respects 
unpleasant  He  arrired  in  England  in  the 
early  summer  of  1B61,  only  two  or  three 
days  after  the  issue  of  the  celebrated  procla- 
mation of  neutrality ;  and  he  had  a  plausi- 
ble grievance  in  the  alleged  precipitation  of 
a  measure  to  which  he  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  prepared  with  objections.  He 
probably  soon  satisfied  himself  that  Uie 
recognition  of  neutrality,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  merits  or  the  policy  of  the 
proceeding,  had  been  made  in  good  faith, 
without  intention  of  offence  to  himself  or  to 
his  Government;  but  it  must  be  assumed 
that  he  believed  in  the  substantial  justice  of 
the  charge  of  premature  inteHerence  which 
it  has  ever  since  been  his  principal  business 
to  reiterate.  To  Englishmen  in  ffeneral  it 
seemed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seces- 
sion, that  a  great  nation  had  permanently 
divided  itseO'  into  two  sections,  and  that 
it  was  neither  prudent  nor  justifiable  to 
take  part  with  either  belligerent;  but  Mr. 
Adams  represented  only  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  claim 
for  the  residuary  Government  the  exclusive 
recognition  which  had  formerly  related  to 
the  whole  Union.  As  the  fortune  of  war 
afterwards  justified  his  contention,  he  may 
naturally  hold,  in  common  with  his  coun- 
trymen, that  a  policy  founded,  as  events 
proved,  on  ignorance  of  the  fiiture,  was 
erroneous  and  uniust  The  accident  of 
his  arrival  after  the  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality might  have  excused  an  asperity  of 
language  and  manners  which  his  sound 
sense  taught  him  to  avoid.  He  probably 
remembered  some  circumstances  which  the 
violent  English  adherents  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  the  United  States  have  for- 
gotten, if  they  ever  knew  them.  His  pred- 
ecessor, Mr.  Dallas,  was  a  Democrat,  rep- 
resenting a  President  who  was  the  sealous 
supporter  of  the  South ;  and  Mr.  Dallas 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Buchanan,  who,  during 
his  residence  in  England,  plotted  the  acqui- 
ntion  of  Cuba,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
securing  the  niaintenance  of  slavery  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  same  statesman  had, 
only  six  months  before  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Adams  in  England,  declared  to  Congress, 
in  a  Presidential  Message,  that  the  Consti- 


tution provided  no  means  of  reclaiming  by 
force  any  State  which  might  secede  ntMB 
the  Union.  It  was  not  the  businesa  of  for- 
eign politicians  to  take  part  in  the  domestic 
contests  of  the  United  States,  or  to  with- 
hold credit  from  the  official  utterances  of 
American  Presidents  and  Ministers  P)enip<^ 
teutiary.  The  sudden  revolntion  of  opin- 
ion which  followed  the  capture  of  Fori 
Sumter  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  foreseen 
by  sagacious  observers,  but  it  could  not  with 
propriety  have  been  formally  anticipated. 
Mr.  Adams  himself  had  in  Congress  acted 
with  the  moderate  party  which  would  will- 
iogly  have  averted  the  secession  by  any 
practicable  sacrifices.  In  England  lie  nunr 
perhaps  have  been  sometimes  amused  with 
the  ignorance  of  the  philanthropic  fhaatisf 
who  were  the  noisiest  devotees  of  his  own 
policy  and  Government 

In  subsequent  discussions  with  the  Snjh 
lish  Grovernment,  Mr.  Adams  maintained 
with  inflexible  tenacity  the  American  doe* 
trines  of  the  day ;  but  he  never  lost  his 
temper,  he  never  aggravated  nnayoidable 
differences  by  offensive  language,  and, 
above  all,  he  neyer  divei^ed  into  eloqneDee. 
For  two  or  three  years  it  was  of  Tital  ii»- 
portance  to  the  United  States  to  preserve 
the  peace,  although  almost  every  American 
speaker  and  writer  appeared  to  be  bent  on 
bringing  on  an  immediate  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain.  The  amateur  amtiitaBili 
whom  Mr.  Seward  despatched  from  tima 
to  time  to  aid  Mr.  Adams  in  his  ardntns 
duty  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace ;  and  they  probaUy 
sometimes  embarrassed  the  Minister  by 
their  .  officious  interference.  ArchbislMip 
HuoHES,  of  New  York,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  fulfil  Mr.  Seward's  pacific  instmctiona 
by  making  anti-English  speeches  in  IrelaBd; 
and  other  agents  confined  themselves  to  the 
society  of  strong  American  partisans.  Mr. 
Adams,  even  if  he  had  shared  in  any 
respect  the  nature  of  a  demagogue,  wonld 
have  abstained  from  impertinent  intmsiott 
into  the  domestic  quarrels  of  a  foreiarn  coon* 
try.  From  first  to  last  he  has  &thlUlj 
represented  his  Government,  and  he  has 
presented  to  Englishmen  the  character  of  a 
worthy  descendant  of  the  grave  and  dignt- 
fied  statesmen  who  illustrated  the  earfisr 
days  of  the  Republic.  If  his  country mea 
hereafter  require  the  services  of  a  prudent 
and  experienced  counsellor,  the^  may  poai 
bly  think  that  the  highest  dignitr  in  their 
gifl  would  be  wolt  browed  on  hereditary 
merit  even  in  the  third  generation. 
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m.  vtnutAJTB  n>£iis.* 


At  a  rule,  Christiani^  is  not  happf  in  Ita 
"^     Singen  like  to  catch  itniini  neareat 


ditii 


fendnK  sngdi  onlj,  uid  neTer  iiriving  M- 
warn  the  dend  Groek  gods  into  life  or  to 
MA  ofajecto  (br  its  poetic  p«a«HiB  in  tbe  Tatmi 
Hffcsh.  Here  i*e  Dreatbe  a  ooot,  religiooi 
•ill  and,  if  we  follow  tbe  writer  in  hii 
tbCKigliU,  find  that  bU  verses  are  condensed 
tram  an  t^»trK(.-t  mood  wbow  pivot  is  God. 
For  him  there  ar«  no  Pagan  images  or  ac- 

Hnea,  with  a  false  colour  on  it,  as  an  iinper- 
tineitce.  His  ideas  are  pui^ed  and  clarified 
to  an  extreme  and  thin  degree,  but  tbis  very 
tbinaen  gives  them  a  foroe  to  peaetnle 
Jncp  into  wtimentt  of  the  noblest  aad  most 
wortlgr  kind.  Th«re  is  no  eflbrt  at  dra- 
■wtie  paribnUBiioe,  and  stJII  nothing  can  be 
■ore  perfect  in  \te  way  than  the  dramatic  in- 
atinet  which  achieres  its  result   without  an 


ki  intoaM  convictioB  and  certaintj.  It  is  as 
diatiiict  as  logic.  A  vioud  never  passes 
■oKM  Ae  Mn  on  wbicb  bi«  efei  are  fixed. 
The  fiill  devotednesB  of  a  mind  all  surren- 
dved  tn  it*  own  tbeoiy  of  existence  is 
Ui.  Ton  can  trace  in  everj  line  tbe  per- 
pntnsl  oonsciousneas  of  the  man,  his  un- 
•warring  determined  belief  lo  tbe  utter  in- 
^caificanca  of  tbe  things  of  the  woHd,  and 
m  abwrbing,  nearly  sel&sh,  vigour  with 
wUch  be  has  set  himself  to  follow  to  the 
vwj  and  tboee  views  which  he  is  utiided 
•■tail  an  immortalicj.  The  expression  **  de- 
.  vMiooal,"  however,  would  very  adeqtiatelj 
4weribe  the  characteristic  feature  of  ibeae 
rw.  There  is  an  absence  ofthatwamith 
and  familiaritj  with  whi^h  we  are  uanalty 
■OL-nrtomed  to  identify  "devotional  "  poems. 
Warmth  with  Dr  Newman  would  be  obtru- 
•ive ;  be  prefers  lo  offer  up  a  cold  and  clarl- 
.SbJ  homage,  a  distant  petition  for  help,  for 
■id :  but  he  wails  at  tlie  gate  of  the  Temple. 
Tb«  want  of  a  little  eonmon  humanity  in 
tfca  Tenes  must  be  felt.  Of  a  wide  Liitc[lcL- 
taal  sympathy  there  is  a  great  deal ;  but  the 
i^upatby  is  pttrely  intellectual,  and  oReivil 
(Ml/  to  be  drawn  oai'k  and  have  eubstitated 
1m  ita  place  a  compassion  whicli  for  ever  in- 
ifali  en  becoming  a  religious  virtue.  Dr. 
Wf  sn  does  not  waste  a  feeling  upon  pity 
wbich  W  coiit<l  <»nvert  into  a  peari,  for 
which  ha  would  have   a  reward  in  heaven. 


The  effect  of  this  constant  motifo  underly> 
ing  the  whole  current  of  hi*  reflections,  ig  to 
make  the  reader  wish  for  a  moment  that  tha 
writer  could  feel  with  an  ordinary  duIh, 
Tbe  nearest  approach  to  a  sense  of  Krief  to 
be  found  in  this  book  is  in  the  (bllowmg  po- 
em, a  very  beautiful  poem,  severe  and  clasnc 
in  its  shape,  and  replete  with  a  music,  mel- 
ancholy and  sweet.  But  still  seeming  to  be 
fhr  away  from  na  on  lonely  and  inaccessible 
heigbu :  — 

"  CoitaobiTTONS  m  BanxATixBirr. 

'  Death  was  (tall  nigent  with  diea,  Sitter  dear. 

And  staitliBg  In  his  qned ;  -~ 
Brief   pain,  than  langBor  tiU  thy  end  ouna 

Such  was  tha  path  decreed. 
The  hurried  road 
To  lead  thy  soul  from  earth  to  thine  own  Ood'* 
abode. 

Dsath  wroQght  with   thee,  iweet    maid,  Im- 

patieatb:  — 
Vet  merciful  ttta  hasCa 
That  baffles  sickness  ;  —  deareat,  thou  didst  die, 
Thoa  waat  not  made  to  tasM 
Death's  bitttimsss, 
Decline's  stow-wasdog  cfaaria,  or  fever's  fives 


-but  it 


Death  caml 

For  so  ...^ 

Kind  witness,  thou  wast  m 

On  His  eternal  shore ; 
All  warning  spared, 
For  none  He  gives  where  hearia  are  for  prompt 
change  prepared. 

Death  wrought  in  mystery ;  both  complaint  and 

To  human  skill  unknown ;  — 
God  put  aside  all  means,  to  make  as  sure 
It  was  tlis  deed  alone  ; 
Lest  we  should  lav 
Beproacb  on  our  poor  selves,  that  thou  wast 
caught  away. 

Death  urged  as  scant  of  time:  —  lest,  SIsUr 
dear, 
We  many  a  linsering  day 
Had  sickened  with  aliemate  hope  and  fear. 
The  aenc  of  delay  ; 

Walchiag  each  ^larfc 
Of  promise  quenched 


a  tnm,  (ill  all  oar  iky 


Death  came  and  went;  —  that  so  thy  ima^e 
miRht 
Onr  yeaminf  hearts  possess, 
Aiaorisle  with  all  pleasant  thoughts  and  hright, 
With  youth  and  loveliness ; 
Sorrow  can  claim. 
I  Mary,  nor  lot  nor  part  in   thy  soft  soothing 
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Joj  of  sad  hearts,  and  light  of  downcast  eyes  1 

Dearest,  thoa  art  enshrined 
In  all  thy  fragrance  in  oar  memories ; 
For  we  must  ever  find 
Bare  thought  of  thee 
Freshen  this  weary  life,  while  weary  life  shall 
be." 

The  excessive  spiritaalism  of  these  poems 
18  indeed  remarkable.  Dr.  Newman  breaks 
through  the  crust  (as  it  seems  to  him)  which 
envelops  earth,  air,  and  sea,  and  sneaks  di- 
rectly to  beings  of  another  order  and 
dwelling,  who,  according  to  him,  have  cer- 
tain a^ncies  to  do  here.  In  fact,  with 
him,  it  IS  the  nnseen  world  which  is  alone 
real.    He  ahnost  says  this  literally :  — 


« 


SUBSTAKCB  AND   ShADOW. 


**  They  do  but  grope  in  learning's  pedant  ronnd, 
Who  on  the  nntasies  of  sense  bestow 
An  idol  substance,  bidding  ud  bow  low 
Before  those  shades  of  being  which  are  found, 
Stirrin^r  or  still,  on  man's  Imef  trial-gronnd ; 
As  if  such  shapes  and  moods,  which  come 

and  go. 
Had  aught  of  Truth  or  life  in  their  poor 
show, 
To   sway  or  judge,  and    skill  to  stain    or 
wound." 

His  good  angel  is  always  beside  him.  The 
dead  are  gazing  on  us  from  their  homes 
above.  Taking  ever  an  interest  in  our  pur- 
suits, our  sorrows,  our  triumphs — 

"  A  sea  before 
The  Throne  is  spn^ad  ;  •—  its  pure  still  glass 
Pictures  all  earth-scenes  as  they  i>ass. 

We.  on  its  shore. 
Share,  in  the  bosom  of  our  rest, 

God*s  knowledge,  and  are  blest." 


The  workings  of  God  are  actual  and  vivid, 
not  mysterious,  either,  for  Dr.  Newman  rec- 
ognises an^ls  here  and  angels  there,  and 
tangible  devils  with  qualities  as  disco%*erable 
by  him  as  the  bnd  arguments  of  his  old  op- 
ponents the  Rev.  C  Kingsley.  Nothing, 
perha)«.  could  give  os  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  fiUratini;  rawer  possessed  by  this  keen 
and  In^autitul  intellect  than  the  manner  in 
whioh  the^e  phantoms  are  always  firfsvrve^l 
from  vul^iaritv  or  tawdrine?«.  .An  angel 
in  a  mira^'le  play  and  an  angel  of  Dr.  New- 
man's faith  or  f.%nov  would  be  two  verv  dif- 
lerent  things,  and  yet  both  would  spring 
from  the  same  theolo^oal  origin.  Any- 
thing more  lovely  or  more  &soinatin^  than 
the  angels  he  dreams  of  it  is  impoft^ihle  to 
conceive.  He  places  tbo»  glorious  cnsatures. 
as  it  wen*,  at  diiTersnt  ranges,  to  mark   in 


some  way  the  illimitable  ^ulf  between  the 
Deity  and  us.  He  has  a  sm^nlar  apprehen- 
sion of  this  gulf.  Behind  his  faith  there  is 
also  a  perpetual  threat  God  is  **  unwea- 
ried," the  Lord  is  '*  dread,"  he  will  punish 
severely  even  those  saved  from  the  eternal 
burning.  And  yet  there  are  times  when 
this  spirit  is  abandoned,  and  when  the  Soul 
puts  itself  in  submissive  love  and  obedience 
at  the  Almighty's  direction  without  a  pang 
of  fear  or  misgiving :  — 


(( 


Thb  Pillar  and  thb  Clouo. 


it 


Lead,  Kindly  Light,  amid   the    encircling 
gloom. 

Lead  Thou  me  on ! 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  fiur  from  home — 

Lead  Thou  me  on  1 
•Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene,  —  one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shonldst  lead  me  on. 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path ;  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on  1 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  ind,  spite  of  fears. 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 
So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on. 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  tonent,  till 

The  night  is  gone ; 
And  with  the  mom  those  angel  hots  smile 
Which  1  have  loved  long  since,  and   lost 
awhile." 


Need  we  say,  after  what  we  have  written, 
that  we  commend  this  book  ?  Nobody  can 
read  it  witliout  entertaining  the  sinccrest 
respect  for  its  writer.  Selaom,  indeed,  do 
we  find  ourselves  in  contact  with  a  mind  so 
definite,  so  exalted,  and  so  faithful  to  its 
pure  and  sanctified  impulses  —  to  its  de- 
sires, fed  at  sources  which  none  but  foob 
could  mock. 


FroM  The  Atb«ttaHai. 
MKIIOIE3  OF  LORD  BBOUGHAM. 

A  crRiors  case  has  been  beard  beibre 
Mr.  Churvh,  chief  clerk  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls. 

It  b  well  known  that  the  death  of  Lofd 
Campbell  removed  from  Lord  Brou*rham 
that  apprebenston  which  he  said  would  add 
a  last  \wnz  to  the  ai^Miies  of  a  dying  bed  ^ 
the  fear  that  Campbell  would  write  his  life. 
Still,  it  was  likelv  onoujh  that  the  ta.^k  of 
writins!  a  life  of  the  tamou*  orator  would  fall 
into  jome  other  hands :  and  iberefore  the  ex- 
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Chancellor  bethought  him  that  he  would 
match  the  fearful  opportunity  from  all  his 
riTalt  by  doing  the  work  himself —  publish- 
ing in  ms  own  day  and  under  his  own  name 
a  proper  account  of  his  career.  All  the 
world,  we  may  say,  expected  from  him  an 
autobiography.  All  the  world,  however, 
imagined  tnat  it  would  have  to  wait  until  he 
had  passed  away  from  the  region  of  criticism 
before  it  could  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading 
a  book  which,  whenever  it  appears,  can 
hardly  help  being  a  wonderful  and  dramatic 
story.  More  than  a  year  ago,  Lord  Brougham 
decided  otherwise.  Why  should  he  not  put 
forth  his  labour  now,  and  hear  what  was  said 
about  his  work  while  there  was  yet  time  to 
correct  mistakes  and  reply  to  malevolence  ? 
Yes ;  he  would  publish  now. 

Great  collections  of  materi^^ls  had  been 
made,  and  many  chaptera,  it  is  understood, 
had  been  already  written  by  the  learned 
Lord.  Yet  much  remained  to  be  done. 
Like  Lady  Morgan,  Lord  Brou(:^ham  appeai^s 
to  have  kentalThis  correspondence;  and  a 
room  full  or  letters  requires  a  good  deal  of 
adroit  winnowing.  We  hear  of  a  gentleman 
having  had  under  his  care  a  batch  of  thirty 
thousand  letters !  Such  a  mass  of  papers 
would  need  for  their  perusal  and  arrange- 
ment a  pair  of  young  eyes ;  and  the  aged 
orator  consulted  a  friend  as  to  the  hire  of  a 
gentleman  who  could  read  and  write,  and 
would  not  object  to  assist  in  making  the  pro- 
jected work  readable  and  popular. 

Dr.  Joseph  Cauvin  was  recommended  by 
that  friend,  and  his  services  were  accepted 
faj  Lord  Brougham  on  rather  vague  terms 
01  remuneration.  On  one  point,  however, 
there  was  no  vagueness.  Dr.  Cauvin's 
•hare  in  the  labour  was  to  be  almost  wholly 
intellectual.  He  was  to  draw  up  a  regular 
phm,  to  suggest  subjects  for  treatment,  and 
determine  which  letters  out  of  the  mighty 
mass  of  correspondence  should  be  inserted 
in  the  book.  But  he  was  to  labour  for  hire, 
and  not  for  faipe.  It  was  expressly  stipulated 
that  he  was  not  to  expect  publicity  and  pop- 
olarity.  His  name  was  not  to  appear  on 
the  title-page.  He  was  to  be  content  with 
money.  So  far,  so  good.  Dr.  Cauvin  fell 
to  work,  reading  the  matters  already  set  down 
iu  writing,  going  through  a  collection,  as  he 
says,  of  thirty  thousand  letters,  submitting 
plans  for  the  general  treatment,  and  other- 
wise carrying  out  his  part  of  the  undertaking. 
The  work  seems  to  have  made  progress ;  and, 
bat  for  the  subsequent  auarrel,  we  suppose  that 
some  part  of  it  might  have  been  by  this  time 
before  the  public.  But  a  day  arrived  when 
the  editor  wished  for  payment  on  accouut. 
Then  anMO  the  q^uestion  of  how  mu.'h  he 


ought  to  be  paid  for  doing  the  brain- work 
and  foregoing  the  reputation  to  be  won  by 
intellectual  toil.  On  this  point,  the  two 
parties  displayed  differences  of  opinion 
which  were  not  to  be  overcome  by  reference 
to  their  common  friends.  Dr.  Cauvin,  to 
speak  in  general  terms,  put  his  service  at  the 
figure  of  1,000/.  The  other  side  contended 
that  this  sum  was  not  only  too  high,  but  so 
high  as  to  prevent  any  publisher  from  under- 
tajcing  the  work  subject  to  so  heavy  an  edi- 
torial charge.  Now  came  the  dead  lock. 
Dr.  Cauvin,  who  had  possession  of  the 
Brougham  letters  and  papei's,  fancied  be  had 
a  right  to  keep  them  until  his  claim  was 
finally  discharged.  Hence,  an  appeal  has 
been  made  to  the  Master's  chief  clerk,  which 
must  have  been  highly  distasteful  to  all  the 
parties  concerned,  since  all  the  parties  in  it 
appear  to  a  diitadvantagc.  Mr.  CImrch  de- 
cided that  Dr.  Cauvin  had  no  right  over 
the  papers.  Ho  admitted,  however,  that  the 
case  was  exceptional,  and  recommended 
that  the  documents  should  be  handed  over 
to  some  man  of  letters  with  power  to  arrange 
about  the  proper  terms  of  remuneration  for 
the  labour  done.  Until  this  course  could  be 
adopted  the  papers  were  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Rolls  Court  Meantime,  the  '  Life  and 
Times  of  Lord  Brougham '  is  necessarily  de- 
layed. 


From  The  London  Review. 
THE  STUDY  OF  THK  NEW  TESTAMENT.* 

Dean  Alford  gives  us  in  this  volume 
the  method  he  would  advise  for  the  study  of 
the  Epistles.  In  an  introductory  chapter, 
suggestive  of  much  which  might  not  strike 
ordinary  readers  of  the  Bible,  he  gives  the 
keynote  of  his  discourse  by  observing  that 
the  Gospel  which  was  founded  by  deeds  was 
spread  by  narration.  This  is  to  some  extent 
true,  but  it  is  not  wholly  true.  The  Gospel 
was  as  much  evidenced  in  the  lives  of  the 
Apostles,  as  it  was  in  the  history  they  had  to 
relate,  and  the  doctrine  they  had  to  expound. 
At  the  same  time  that  they  preached,  they 
proved  their  mission  by  working  miracles. 
They  were,  in  a  manner,  to  he  the  Gospel  as 
well  as  to  preach  it.  And  it  was,  no  (lonl)t, 
this  concurrence  of  a  doc.'trine  and  practi  m3 
so  opposite  to  those  wliicli  then    prevailed 

•  How  to  Study  i\\o  Tivw  rf.'«tHnient.  Bv  Hi-nry 
Alford.  D.D.,  Dean  of  Cauterbury.  LonJoh  *  St^- 
li.-iu  &  Co. 
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amongst  the  oatioDs,  that  produced  such  start- 
ling resulM  in  tlie  way  of  uoDVersioD.  But 
that  doca  not  leaoen  the  interest  whith 
attaches  to  the  narrative  of  their  laboarg,  or 
to  thoie  cpiatW  by  wtiich  thej  endeavoured 
to  nourish  and  confirm  the  faith  which  thej 
had  iinplauted.  Habit  has  Bomuwhat  drilled 
lu  to  the  Tslue  of  these  eKtraordinai^  docu- 
mentg ;  and  Dean  Alfbrd  obserres,  with 
uiuch  force,  tliat  "perhaps  we  d»  not  suffi- 
ciently rualtze  in  our  imaginations  the  state 
of  the  newly-founded  Charches  during  this 
finit  and  deeply  interesting  period;"  and 
that,  conBCffuently,^  "  we  do  not  appreciate 
the  fall  aignifiL-ance  ofthe  Apostolic  epistles, 
and  tlieir  entire  appropriateueEe  to  the  woi^ 
which  was  then  to  he  done."  This  mar  ap- 
pear a  trite  ohservation,  but  it  is  in  truth  not 
so.  It  is  plainly  impossible  that  we  should 
realise  the  force  of  the  Epistles  without  some 
help  from  the  imagination  —  not  to  construct 
for  OS  a  TTorld  which  had  no  reality,  but  to 
recall  for  us  that  very  world  to  which,  im- 
mediately after  the  Ascension  of  our  Savionr, 
His  Gospel  was  preached.  "  Let  us,"  says  ' 
Dean  Alford,  ■'  by  way  of  introduction  to 
the  Epistles,  take  the  case  of  one  such 
Church,  in  Asia  Minor,  or  on  the  opposite 
ibores  of  Greece,  and  endeavour  to  enter 
into  its  state  and  its  waDts."  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds:— 

"Imai;ine  a  fair  plain,  with  shel ten nj;  moun- 
tains. The  Erenery  djflen  not  much  from  that 
which  some  of  ns  haie  seen  in  the  south  of 
Iialy.  save  that  the  palm  hat  somewfani  en- 
croached on  the  cypress  and  the  olive;  which 
latter  trees,  howerer,  are  fbnnd  prevalent,  and 
in  Inxarianco.  The  pUin  is  bestridden  with  the 
arches  of  squ«JucIs,  which  have  for  their  ren- 
in) a  fair  group  of  buildings,  whose  colamns 
are  marked  out  by  the  fierce  Eastern  bqu  inro 
lines  or  bright  and  dark  alternating.  That  is 
the  Acropulis  —  the  temple  fortress  —  the 
abode  at  the  tnteUr  dcitiea,  whose  images  may 
be  seen  glitterini;  in  the  sun,  as  we  see  to  this 
day  the  saints  on  St.  John  Lateran  ^tittering 
miles  off  over  the  Campoipia  at  Kome.  Wc 
are  in  a  bL-athon  land.  But  let  me  enter  ihc 
city  :  lut  me  deliver  my  Christian  note  of  intro- 
duciliin.  The  seene  is  very  sttange  lo  me 
Amidst  the  crowd  oT  loungers,  hulf-clad  slaves , 
and  chililren  wholly  naked,  moves  tiie  heathen 
procession,  with  iu  ox  adorned  with  pidandB, 
and  its  sarriHi'lnK  priest,  irirt  at  the  waist,  and 
bis  axe  at  bi><  KbonUler.  Ii  is  plain  who  ia  in 
pos^esfion.  But  where  is  the  little  seed  oat  oT 
which  shall  ^-row  the  great  tree  whose  rootr^ 
t  the  plant  that   now  Alls  thi' 


weAs  of  blesaedoess  to  their  hiihMt  msmory. 
It  had  been  an  angel's  visit.  They  take  me  ap 
ihe  Acropolis ;  tnere  ba  stood  and  prar*' ; 
(hen  lie  told  them  this  or  that  ChrisiiaD  truth ; 
the  very  cornices  of  the  temple,  Ihe  very  cola- 
.:[i)«al  points  in  the  look-out  over  land  and  dis- 
tant sea,  are  lull  ofthe  good  tidings  which  b* 

lironght I  re-enter  the  dtr  with  them. 

und  in  the  shade  of  evening,  and  again  unte 
the  moist  dawn,  I  resort  to  their  humble  ntoa 
'if  worship.  Hare  is  ths  eeatn  and  focua  of 
ifae  light  wUeh  has  been  pound  upon  them. 
EEere,  from  day  to  day  the  holy  man  pomed 
imt  his  trcMnry  of  golden  words  —  Oonbly 
precious  now  llut  ihe  tone  of  his  voice  haa  d*- 

To  knep  alive  the  impresdona  thai  made, 
''  the  apostolic  teachers  were  directed  to  tha 
expedient  of  writing  letters  to  the  cburtihea 
which  they  liad  founded,  or  which  owod 
their  existence  lo  emissaries  sent  from  tfaen^ 
Klves."    Thus  we  came  by  the  Ejustlea. 

"  And  sorely  no  plan  conld  have  been  mora 
tSbctiial,  whether  for  the  present  emermncy,  or 
fbnhefatareproflt  lo  the  Chnrch.  Tha  qoM- 
tiona  which  would  need  determining;  woaM 
be  just  those  which  wei«  Ukaly  m  racur  agah 
ind  a^.'ain  daring  the  spread  of  the  GoMd, 
and  dnrin);  Ihe  progress  of  indiridaal  ehnrcaaa. 
The  relations  of  Christianity  to  social  lif^,  aad 
to  beat'iea  practices,  the  obaerraoce  of  daft 
and  the  ahstinenee  from  meabi  —  aud  omi 
doubts  arising  from  circnmstances  —  wonU 
furoifh  examples  of  the  application  of  the  eon- 
'   '-lofChrist,  andwoald   call 


the  E 


Auda 


:h  lettsrs  would  nanrally 

'    [  notiee  of  anv  pdinla 

addreaaed  which  w- 


I  dfli 
What  d. 


a  holy  man  has  taken  his  departura.    He  hi 
been  with  them  some  weeks  — golden  weeks. 


He  had 


wUc) 


alio  be  employed 
in   the  eondnct  i 

qnired  conection,  and  thus  wonld  be  led  to  A- 
late  apon  the  great  requirements  of  Chriitiaa 
morality.  And  when  the  writer  was  conscioaa 
of  certain  doctrincii  having  been  but  iasatt- 
cienlly  exphuncd,  he  vronld  naturally  enlaigi 
upon  them ;  and  woold  establish  anil  enbitt 
tiie  belief  of  such  as  w«re  likely  to  be  ealM  le 
qnestioa-" 

The  reader  has  in  these  extraeto  the  kef 
to  Doao  Alford's  method  of  studying  the 
Epistles.  It  is  a  subject,  of  course,  upott 
which  a  variety  of  theories  might  be  coi^ 
structcd,  but  there  is  nothing  contrarr  ^ 
probability  in  that  which  the  l^an  pn>- 
pounds,  while  his  dissertations  on  the  Epb- 
tles  themselves  arc  full  of  initmetive  matter, 

.  recalling  for  the  reader  the  peoples,  tli«r 
cities  and  surrouodin)^  to  whom  they  wen 

'  addressed-  On  the  whole,  we  aeldom  tee  ■ 
work  of  the  kind  so  pctpulariy  written,  aoil 

I  BO  free  from  religions  slang. 
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IV«a  The  London  BeTtew.  ^ »«  Paindise    Loet,"    and     "  King     Lear  " 

were  the  work  of  workeni  who  more  than 
moBt  itaen  had  been  batfeted  about  and  tried 


THB  POXTBT  OF  MtDDLB  AQB. 


THEBE  ifl  a  ndgnlar  tendency  abroad  at  !"J?\r  "^f'fi  of  experience.  The 
pvweiit  towaids  tie  inyestigation  of  ideal-  i  WahlverwandUwhaften  is  surely  of  mot^ 
Cm.    We  must  have  everything?  in  heaven  i  ^**««  ^^L?"*"  ^^J"  peevish  impulses  of 

attd  earth  reduced  to  the  terminology  of  the  ^"7^.^®"^^!:    ^"^  *"  ordinary  every- 

•inct  sciences;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  ^y  ^'^  ''^'^°"!*5^I?^^,!!?**V"^"  ^^^ 

love,  hope,  or  piety,  without  its  cort^pond-  t^^emselyes  devoted  to  the  barest  matenal- 

ing  phy^logical  cause.    Religion*  enthusi-  "^T *"  ^**^''y;.  •«*?  a^jparedtly  living    the 

Ml  tt  the  p^uct  of  disorder  of  the  brain ;  J»«*  P««^«^^  */«  imaginable,  are  neverthe- 

talMenial  k  only  the  result  of  an  undue  ex-  *«».  ?!^!!^^  ^^  some  occasional  "  illusioti »' 

dtement  of  certain  nervous  susceptibilities.  "^^^^  transfigures  their  poor  existence,  and 

Ptoetry  is  the  sublimation  of  strong  passions ;  °^«1'^  *«»  *«"??*  •«»?  "J^*^  human      Ft 
H  Is  the  superfluous  vigour  of  youth^iect-'^y^**«.,?«*«  divine  tenderness  for  their 

edintothe^lmsof  Oie  imagination ;  It  is  grandchild,  or  some  incomprehensible -aflec^ 

the  subtle  product  of  a  resplendent  igno-  ^^  f^  their  favourite  horse,  or  some  impul- 

ftmee   of    the    world.    Apollo,    therefore,  ?^  ^^^J"^  *^>  near  the  sea.    One  who 

^ost  be  young;  he  must  W  a  splendid  ^f  ^^ZT^  *  ^"**  ^^'"^  ^5  ^i  *^^  ^"^/ 

emmlation;  h£  mental  and  physical  organi-  of  middle  age  -  we  mean  Mr.  James  Hed- 

ttitioiimustbe  replete    with    unneceiary  derwick- who,  writing  for    the    "  secret 

Ibtce.    Not     reflection,    but    anticipation,  thnll  of  a  remote  applause,    has  been  too 

most  be  his  watchword;  and  it  is  hiduty  "?"«»>  ,.'^<*    unaccountably    overlooked    in 

to  mg  loudly  and  strongly  of  the  impossi-  ^^^'®. J!T  ""^  ""T^  ^J*^""^^  ''^l''^^ ""  ^^ 

We  giSries  which  his  juvenility- hi- green-  described  a  wretched  miser  whose  mama 

mJT  in  ftct-suggits.    When  he  passes  ^^  Pf^tired  bim  only  the  contempt  and 

lfc«B  this  briefpeHSofprobation,  the  sober  aversion  of  all  who  know  him.    fiut  the 

truths  of  middlVage  temper  his  hopes  and  in»«e«We  old  man  has  more  than  his  money 

tttiogaish  his  rhaPsodieT  He  proceeds  to  over  which  to  gloat ;  that  does  not  quite 

demonstrate  heavSTby  scientific  method.  «»t»fyhim;  and  sometimes  he  takes  from  a 

Hit  vague  idealismb  are  vanished ;  he  seizes  ^^^^  drawer 

hftrd  matters  of  fact ;  and  it  is  only  too  well  ,,  *  /-  j  j      -^         j    i    i    ru  •  >« 

him  if  he  does  ilot  cry  with  Faust,  -  ^  ^•d^  '^''^  ^''^  a  lock  of  hair." 


"  Wm  kann  die  Welt  mir  wohl  gewfthren  ?  .  Humanity  on  mathenwitioal  principles  is 
Sntbehien  sollst  du  I  sollst  entbehren !  "  impMsible.  No  attainable  cnlture  can  ban- 
ish those  redeeming  weaknesses  of  unreason 
That  some  such  theory  is  the  actual  and  and  blind  afi*ection  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
practical  belief  of  most  people  whom  one  ;  the  most  logical  of  human  beings.  The 
aeett,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Youth  is  the  '  sympathies  of  middle  age  have  merely  al- 
liBie  for  illusions ;  middle  age  lays  the  cold  !  tered  their  horizon.  They  embrace  other 
hand  of  experience  on  these  flushed  aspira- !  objects,  and  are  concentrated  on  other  aims. 
tSoDS.  Youth  dreams  ;  midddle  age  sees ;  |  The  writer  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken 
old  age  reflects,  and  grumbles.  Youth  ;  has  endeavoured  to  sketch  these  new  rela- 
paints  the  coming  years,  the  coming  mis-  tions  formed  by  the  growth  of  a  man*s  na- 
V0IB,  the  coming  fame,  in  rainbow  hues ;  |  ture  between  himself  and  the  world.  He 
■liddle  age  deab  with  the  temperature  of  |  has  his  apology  ready  for  that  loaning  to- 
tha  wine-cellar,  and  is  particular  to  see  that  wards  the  res  angiutce  domi  which  has  been 
tiie  woodcock  have  hung  long  enough  before  too  of^en  satirized  by  intellectual  Bohemi- 
being  cooked  for  supper.  But  the  least  et-  ans :  — 
ftrt  of  reflection  will  show  us  that  the  self-'  ,«,  ,       .^ 

deceiving  powers  of  human  nature  -  if  it  is    "  ^an  soars  into  the  wide  eternities 
««n«.-«.^^  rr^ftiL-  /^r:.i<..i:..f:^»  —  «  ».^.»^    Till,  wilderod  in  their  awful  solitudes, 
Mcewu^y  to  talk  of  idealization  as  a  procew  .  ^^  ^y^^^^^  ^^^  ^^hing  to  the  homely  moods 

aC  ielfjdeception  —  are  always  present,  and  >  of  womanly  affection,  and  the  wise, 

ttiai  the.  different  effects  they  produce   at   Calm  faith  of  childhood,  and  the  love  displayed 

cuflTerent  stages  in  a  man's  life   are   solely  \  in  the  familiar  smile  the  season  wears." 

due  to  the  changina  of  the  material  upon  > 

which  tbepr  work.    It  is  merely  a  matter  of!     It  is  the  blindness  of  youth  whieh  does  not 

Bfterary  history  that  the  noblest  idealizations  ■  perceive  the  signification  of  common  things ; 

baiDan  oature  has  produced  have  been  the  |  which  fails  to  grasp  the   tender  idealimui 

work  of  ripe  middle  age.    The  **  Inferno,"  |  which  may  be  concealed  in  the  ordinary  acts 
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of  an  ordinary  life.  Touth  paints  life  with 
the  melodramatic  brush  of  a  Victor  Hugo ; 
middle  age  observes  it  with  the  serenity  of  a 
Goethe.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  passion  in 
middle  age.  Surely  that  is  not  the  strongest 
passion  which  cries  the  loudest ;  nor  yet  is 
that  strength,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  observed, 
the  most  useful  strength  which  takes  the 
form  of  hysterics.  Suppose  we  go  to  the  po- 
lice courts  for  a  little  inductive  teaching. 
The  police  reports  in  our  morning  newspa- 
pers are,  so  far  as  they  go,  a  much  safer 
guide  to  certain  phases  of  modern  life  than 
the  dainty  selections  of  the  three-volume 
novel.  Who,  then,  is  it  whom  we  find  fig- 
uring in  that  lurid  lime-light,  which  the 
crime  of  infidelity  throws  upon  a  man  and 
his  surroundings  r  Not,  as  a  rule,  the  young 
man  who  has  been  jilted,  who  bewails  the 
destruction  of  his  idealisms  in  weak  verse, 
and  for  a  time  becomes  a  nuisance  to  him- 
self and  his  friends;  but  the  middle-aged 
man  whom  sudden  passion  compels  to  cut 
tlie  throat  of  his  children  in  order  that  he 
may  revenge  himself  upon-  their  mother. 
Middle  age  attains  to  a  maturity  of  emotion 
as  well  as  to  a  maturity  of  intellect ;  and 
when  the  judgment  of  a  full-grown  man  is 
set  aside,  and  he  is  resigned  to  the  fierce  im- 
pulses of  passion,  the  result  is  of  corre- 
sponding intensity  and  horror. 

A  pleasanter  themo  is  the  pious  aspira- 
tions of  middle  age,  with  their  tendency 
towards  immediate  taith  and  rest.  The  end 
of  life  does  not  necessarily  become  the  more 
awful  the  nearer  we  approach  to  it; 
although,  as  Mr.  Uedderwick  says  — 

**  A  chill  is  wafted  from  the  fleeting  years. 
Great  Heaven  1  what  doom  it  were  to  walk 

alone 
To  tho  final  Mystery  1  but  hand  in  hand, 
With  all  the  generation  journeying  on, 
We  face  with  courage  dno  the  shadowy  land, 
And  scarce  woald  lag  behind  our  marching 

peers." 

In  one  way,  however,  the  habit  of  mid- 
dle ago  is  cowardly.  A  young  man  boldlv 
accepts  the  concrlusions  to  which  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  logic  drive  him.  Middle 
age  has  cither  less  belief  in  the  infallibilitv 
of  Imdfian  reason,  or  is  desirous  of  immedi- 
ate personal  comfort  at  any  price.  The 
young  man  who  first  approaches  the  study 
of  political  economy,  and  believes  it  to 
contain  the  whole  duty  of  man,  may  con- 
vince himself  that  it  is  clearly  his  duty  to 
society  and  to  himself  to  discountenance 
promiscuous  almsgiving.  Having  logically 
demonstrated  this  truth,  he  puts  it  into  his 
creed,  and  will  in  nowise  budge  from  the 


line  of  conduct  which  it  demands.     Fifteen 
or  twenty  years  afterwards,  he  may  still  en- 
tertain a  high  respect  for  political  economy 
as  a  science ;  but  the  spectacle  of  an  old 
man  shivering  on  a  frosty  night,  and  mutely 
askini^  for  the  dry  bread  of  charity,  is  only 
too  likely  to  appeal  to  some  higher  instinct 
than  a  belief  in  Bentham,  let  us  say.     And 
so  with  a  hundred  other  matters.     An  en- 
largement of  sympathy  naturally  begets  in 
miodle  a<;e  a  corresponding  charity  of  judg- 
ment, a  highly  laudable  distrust  of  one's  own 
infallibility,  and  a  clearer  and  kindlier  vis- 
ion.    It  is  in  middle  age,  also,  that  all  the 
specially  transitive  good  qualities  of  human 
nature   assert    themselves.      Proselyting  — 
which  is  simply  philanthropy  p/a«  a  strons 
conviction  of  some  kind  or  other  —  is  sef 
dom  the  bent  of  a  man  under  forty  ;  and  to 
be   a  proselytizer  demands  a  considerable 
substratum  of  that  idealization  which  in  an- 
other form  becomes  poetry.     What  really 
seems  to  be  the  rock  on  which  most  people's 
notions  about  the  poetrv  of  youth  and   the 
prose  of  middle  age  split,  is  a  confusion  of 
terms  in  mixing  up  the  illusion  of  ignorance 
with  the  illusion  of  the  imagination.     What 
is  called  the  romantic  period  of  a  man's  life 
is  the  period  in  which  he  is  most  prone  to 
receive  and  act  upon  views  of  life  which  are 
merely  untrue.    It  will  happen  occasionally 
that  such  a  mistaken  belief  may  produce  a 
dramatic  complication  or  climax,  which  is 
in  itself  poetical;  but   that  is  an  accident. 
The  romance  of  a  youth  of  nineteen  is,  as  a 
rule,  founded  upon  ignorance ;  the  romance 
of  middle  age  is  the   result  of  <ieveloped 
character,  passion,  or  tragic  situation.     It  is 
not  quite  so  with  women ;   for  a  woman 
reach(>s  maturity  before   middle    a<:e,   and 
may  have,  as  a  girl,  a  quite   surprising  wo- 
manliness of  judgment  and  intensit}*  of  char- 
acter.     Generally   speaking,  however,  the 
loves  and  feelings  and  aspirations  of  a  young 
girl  are  as  vapid  and  weak  ar)  those  of  a 
young  man ;  and  as  little  to  be  depended 
upon  as  being  an  index  to  the  ultimate  na- 
ture or  possibilities  of  the  individual.     She 
may  be  a  sort  of  undeveloped  Undine  in  ap- 
pearance, and  afterwards  turn  out  a  cruel 
and  avaricious  termagant ;  while  he,  after 
having    worn    long    hair,   and  worshipped 
Fichte,  and  written  verses  for  half  a  dozen 
years,  may  more  or  less  suddenly  become  a 
hi<;hlv  matter-of-fact  banker,  with  a  weak- 
ness  for  croquet     In  either  case,  whatever 
there  is  in  the  individual  organization  of  true 
'  poetic  idealism  — as  distinguished  from  fbol- 
j  ish   anticipations  or  reflected  sentiment  — 
I  will  only  be  evolved  by  the  slow  process  of 
{ years. 
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JEALUBST, 

Ohx  of  die  most  difficult  of  tbe  emotions 
to  analyse  and  do  justice  to  Li  jealousy.  No 
wooMn  irill  thank  you  for  the  love  that  is 
witliout  it;  and  yet  the  love  that  is  nith  it 
u  always  treated  with  ridicule.  It  ia  cei^ 
twnly  on«  or  the  drolleit  emotions  that  an 
oatnder  can  C0Qtemplal«.  It  vorka  a  kind 
of  tragical  ezpresaion  in  the  face  which  ia 
almost  a»  exaggerated  and  comical  as  the 
blood-tbiraty  suowl  of  the  transpontine  vil- 
lain. It  is  odd  that  wiih  this  emotion,  which 
most  men  and  women  have  experienced  in  a 
greater  or  lea  degree  in  their  lives,  almost 
nobody  will  sympathise.  We  auppoae  that 
there  la  khuc  philosophic  reason  for  this ;  yet 
it  ia  certainly  a  curious  consideration,  for  all  ' 
that.  Shakespeare  in  six  lines  has  pretty  j 
W«ll  Mid  all  that  can  be  said  of  love  :  — 

"  It  shall  suspect  where  is  no  cause  of  fear  ; 
It  shall  not  fear  where  it  should  most  mis-  I 

It  shall  bemercifal,  and  too  sevete,  i 

And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  jast.  I 
Psrrcne  it  shail  be  where  it  shows  most  to- 
Pat  Mi  M  vahmr,  courage  to  the 


It  Dinst'be  believed  that  it  is  just  Ijecause 
lore  works  in  this  subtle  yet  incongruous 
aaanner  —  because  ita  olwtinate  operations 
can  never  find  a  right  interpretation  even  by 
die  most  reflective  observer,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate emotion  that  dogs  its  expression  al- 
ways fails  in  winning  the  sympathy,  even 
tbe  rocof^i^n,  that  it  would  De  found  to 
dcMTve  were  it  nakedly  unfolded  before  ua. 
Jodginff  of  jealousy  in  the  abatrai't,  it  is 
cwtainly  more  pardonable  than  love.  It 
D^ffht  be  defined  as  a  second  love,  )!rowing, 
■■  It  ware,  out  of  the  parent-feeling,  refined 
by  ita  very  exaltation  into  a  sensitiveness 
that  can  Ik  maile  to  quiver  with  a  kind  of 
agony  by  a  doubtful  smile,  or  glance,  or 
Bovement  of  the  beail.  Whom  can  yon  ex- 
pact  to  sympathise  with  such  a  senutive  con- 
dition of  being  ?  The  old,  who  might  be 
ttonght  to  unilerstand  it  because  they  have 
axperienced  it,  think  it  unnatural,  and,  of 
coarse,  anju^liGable;  the  young  laugh  at 
it,  if  it  be  obvious,  and  wonder  at  i(^  cause ; 
witiltt  the  jealous  themselves  are  the  most 
hard  opoo  it,  as  if  hadog  tbeir  own  degrada- 
tion in  the  degradation  wlucb  ttiey  witness 
in  other*. 

Jealowy,  so  far  from  meriting  contempt,  . 
will  generally  be  found  to  ilcserve  pity,  i 
Aere  are  signs  in  the  eyes  and  ulterancea  , 


in  smiles  which  the  keen  intelligence  of  love 
is  quick  to  interpret  Love  afKr  all  is  right- 
fully exacting.  Let  a  man  love  a  womaa 
devotedly,  let  him  concentrate  in  her  hif 
noblest  emotions,  his  most  refined  feelings, 
let  him  environ  her  with  a  love-lighted 
hab,  and  contemplate  his  future  peace- 
ful in  the  mellowing  beauty  o(  her  pret- 
ence. A  mighty  trust  is  bis;  in  her  heart 
will  be  found  enshrined  all  that  he  haa  of 
honour,  of  virtue,  of  hope.  Is  he  to  be 
ridicnled  for  jealously  interpreting  the  move- 
ments of  the  life  which  he  has  rounded 
with  his  love  ?  Even  let  the  interpretation 
be  false,  jealousy  is  not  bUmnble.  Every 
woman  knows  how  requisite  is  taet  when 
once  she  is  conscious  of  being  in  possesaion 
of  another's  love.  There  ia  never  jealousy 
without  some  provocation  ;  it  may  be  faint 
or  obvious  in  propordon  to  the  nature  of  Cha 
love;  but  inquire  into  apparvntly  the  moat 
groundlcKs  jealousy  and  you  will  find  a  cause 
somewhere.  People  will  think  tb'mselvra 
quite  juBtiSed  in  ridiculing  jealousy  that  is 
provoked  by 'the  most  harmWas  actions. 
What  are  these  harmless  actions?  They 
may  mean  a  wullz,  a  protracted  Ule-a-Ule 
apart,  'a  whiaper,  a  smile,  a  thousand 
things  seemingly  too  trifling  to  mention. 
People  will  tellyou  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
woman  to  love  admiration.  They  will  as- 
sure yon  that  she  will  woo  it  so  long  aa  she 
haa  any  pretensions  (and  after)  to  support 
'  the  wooing ;  that  you  may  be  quite  sure  that 
her  love  ia  yours  only,  and  that  if  she  flirts 
with  others  it  ia  very  harmleaa  indeed,  and 
means  no  more  than  "  her  way  of  enjoying 
heraell,"  All  this  of  course  is  very  prcdy 
consolation.  But  is  the  jealousy  unjustifi- 
able that  is  provoked  by  it?  We  think  not. 
A  girl  who  msiata  upon  waltzing  after  she  is 
engaged  is  much  better  lull  alone.  True 
love  will  never  care  to  claap  the  waist  that 
i:an  be  clasped  by  any  coxcomb's  arm. 
True  love  will  never  cai*  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges (hat  seem  accorded  to  any  drawing- 
room  snob  who  may  wish  to  claim  them. 
There  must  be  some  distinction  between 
ihe  "  before  "  and  the  "  after."  If  love  does 
<iot  suggest  a  re8crve<l  and  consistent  <le- 
meanour  to  an  engaged  eirl,  tact  should,  and 
if  tact  does  not,  then  it  is  plain  thnC  the 
■looner  the  lover  surrendera  the  fair  one  to 
ihe  full  enjoyment  of  her  own  u  neon  trolled 
{ictiona,  the  better.  She  will  be  found  use- 
Tul  as  a  dancer,  but  danj^rout  aa  a  wife. 

Of  course,  our  remarks  hold  fqually  good 
ivith  men.  But  it  will  gcncrnlly  be  found 
that  a  man,  unlcaa  he  haa  a  title,  or  plenty 
of  money,  or  a  very  handsome  fare,  will  not 
lie  half  so  much  courted  as  a  girl.     He  is  in 
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lew  dinger  cf  lioUtinK  tlia  cobditiMU  im- 
poiwd  upon  him  by  love.  He  therefore 
want*  len  tact  than  a  woman.  We  shall,  of 
eoDm,  be  thought  Tery  "  straight-Laced " 
for  what  we  have  ivd,  and  shall  be  acciued 
of  taking  ths  lubjeut  of  jealoui;  merelj  as 
a>  excuse  for  atlaukina  at  leatt  two-third« 
of  the  en^aaed  girls  of  tbe  day.  Well,  we 
will  not  discbioa  the  choree :  we  thould  only 
just  like  to  add,  in  cooclusMn,  that  if  the 
motive  of  flirtation  in  a  girl  after  she  is  en- 
caged be  merely  a  womanly  lore  of  admira- 
tion, she  sets  about  her  labours  to  tecore  it 
in  the  very  last  way  those  men  whose  ad- 
miration she  courts  would  su^cgeM.  A  girl 
who  \a  not  ailiimed  of  letting  the  worid 
know  that  she  regardi  berseiria  the  light  of 
a  wife ;  wlio  does  not  blush  to  refuse  a  waits, 
not  only  becaiue  ber  own  love  tells  her  that 
the  spectacle  of  ber  whirling  entertainment 
may  pain  a  very  honest  aod  very  nunly  af- 
fection, bat  becanse  ber  seme  of  womanly 
dignity  would  be  offended  by  the  preiBDg 
contact  of  a  stranger's  arm;  who  doea  not 
indnlge  in  those  little  "  innooaut "  recrea- 
tions so  yery  much  practised  by  a  certain 
class  of  young  ladieawhoare  determined  to  let 
people  *ee  that "  they  are  not  yet  married  " 
(a  givat  j<A(!,  by  t^e  way,  amongst  them) ; 
racn  a  giri,  we  say,  is  far  more  likely  to  se- 
cure the  ennobling  opinion  of  an  m^ler  of 
men,  not  so  rare  as  it  imagined,  who  think 
for  the  most  part  upon  women  in  the  light 
of  flowers,  6t  only  to  be  picked  for  their  per- 
fmnw,  then  thrown  awde. 


FiMi  Th(  LmdoB  Review. 
AM    OLD    LADY'S    BEC0LLSCTI0N9.* 

Thesk  are  few  long  lives  the  reminis- 
cences of  which  would  not  rumish  some  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  others,  the  garrulity  of 
age  is  excusable ;  nay,  is  often  the  means  of 
making  us  bettrr  acquainted  with  the  char- 
a«;teri:ttii,-s  of  preceiling  times  than  we  other- 
wise sbouhl  b<-.  or  late  years  we  have  had 
several  i-olKitions  of  permoal  gossip  which 
bavp  bcighlfned  and  enlarspd  oar  knowl- 
edge of  the  wonderful  epoch  when  Buona- 
parte wa:!  overrunning  the  Conlinent,  and 
we  were  fi<;hling  against  enonnous  odds,  not 
only  for  aunrvmacy.  but  for  exintence ;  an 
epoch  whii-h  steam  and  eleclncitv  seem  to 
kave  isolated  as  completely  as  the  middle 
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age*.  T«  tbeaa  works  the  Hon.  Hid  Hur- 
ray now  adds  another,  referring  for  the  most 
part  to  the  same  period — a  volume  which, 
though  brief  and  alight,  will  be  fiwind  not 
devoid  of  amoriug  anecdote.  Hiss  Uurraj 
is  the  daughter  of  Lord  Georse  MurnV, 
Bishop  of  St  David's,  who  tnamed  H  tot 
Annie  Grant,  daughter  of  General  Gnat 
The  paternal  grandfather  rf  Uiss  Uurn^ 
was  the  Duke  of  Athole;  bat  the  family 
had  settled  in  England,  and  the  anthoren 
of  (he  present  volume  seems  to  have  beaA 
born  in  Surrey.  Lord  GeoKre  died  nremk- 
turely  in  1803,  and  his  widow  was  left  fn 
Btraiteued  circumstances,  which  were  to 
some  extent  relieved  by  a  pension  {panted 
ra  the  widow  and  daogbten  by  Pitt,  m  cnt> 
sideration  of  the  d^cea.^ed  bishop  having  in- 
vented and  organized  one  of  the  first  1^ 
tempts  at  telegraphic  communication,  whid 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  series  of  shnt*. 
ties,  and  which  saved  the  country  moch  ok' 
penditureduringtbewar.  "I justremember," 
saj's  Miss  Murray,  "  seeing  one  of  these  %A- 
graphs  on  the  roof  of  the  Adnur>1ty :  it  sent 
mcasi^es  through  others  on  correqmnding 
heights,  and  by  this  means  notice  was  givsn 
to  the  different  porta,  which  enaUea  tb 
fleets  to  unite ;  and  a  great  naval  victoiy 
was  gained  in  consequence.  I  ratber  b»- 
lieve  a  model  of  the  old  telegraph  it  still 
preserved  at  Someieet  House."  The  year 
1804,  the  secood  of  Lady  Geofge  Uurrayli 
widowhood,  waa  passed  at  Shepperton,  ON 
the  Thames.  At  Oattands,  on  the  oppoMta 
bank,  the  Duchess  of  York  had  a  cemetaiT 
fiir  doga,  with  little  beadstottea  to  mark 
where  her  especial  favouriles  were  intemd* 
In  1805,  the  Murray  family  went  to  War- 
mouth,  where  thev  attracted  the  aUentios 
at  George  lU.  and  Qiieeu  Charlotte,  wh« 
appvar  (o  have  treated  them  with  gryal 
kindness,  inviting  them  to  the  lodge,  loading 
tbem  with  presents,  and  taking  tli«a  for  trip* 
in  the  roval  yaohu  "  1  have  been  seatad 
on  tbe  old  King's  knee."  says  Misi  Murray ; 
"  and  I  remember  he  ohargvd  me  always  t9 
wear  a  pocket,  (or  George  III.  was  shocked 
by  the  scanty  dresses  then  in  fashion,  which 
DMde  it  out  of  tbe  question  for  ladies  tD 
wear  poi-kela."  U'e  have  of  late  retumad 
to  the  fashioos  of  1S05  in  this  respect; 
though  whether  it  is  a^o  ~  out  of  ihe  ^t>es> 
tiou  (br  ladies  lo  wear  poikets "* is  a  debcats 
matter  into  which  we  will  not  iniuirc.  TIm 
costume  of  girL  in  (hose  diys  seenu  to  ha*« 
been  mwh  more  simple  than  it  is  now. 
■-  Then  it  was  only  ihe  mirried  women  who 
were  attired  expen«ively,~  satins  and  velvets 
brii^;  eonsidervd  too  heavy  and  old-lookioi 
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diing  "  for  ladies  to  cover  their  foreheads  the  drawing-rooms,  and,  book  in  hand,  de- 

with  a  broad  band ;  but  we  fancy  that  Miss  mand  his  fees  for  nothing  in  particular. 

Hurray  is  mbtaken  in  saying  that  '*  it  was  Miss  Murray  denies,  or  at  least  doubts, 

aot  considered  delicate  or  refined  **  to  leare  the  statement  that  Queen   Charlotte  was 

the  forehead '  exposed.    The  fashion,  If  we  stem  and  severe  in  her  enforcement  of  eti- 

mistake  not,  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Sid-  quette.     She  repeats  fVom  recollection  some 

dons  as  an  offlsrinj^  to  the  Tragic  Muse,  and  anecdotes  which  she  heard  her  Majesty  tell 

mm  afterwards  Allowed,  as  other  fashions  of  her  early  years  in  this  country :  — 
are,  because  women  like  to  be  in  accordance 

with  « the  mode."    A  stranger  habit  in  those  «.The  English  people   did   not    like   me 

days  was  for  ladies  who  hadpassed  their  niuch,  because  I  was  not  pretty  ;  bat  the  King 

joath  to  wear  wigs.     The   Princesses,  we  was  fond  of  driving  a  phaeton  in  those  days, 

ire  told,  had  their  heads  shaved,  and  wore  and  once  he  overtamed  me  in  a  tamip-fleld, 

wigs  ready  dressed  and  decorated  for  the  and  that  fall  broke  my  nose.    I  think  I  was 

•lining,    to    save    time.    Widows    almost  not  quite  so  ugly  after  dat.' 

always  shaved  their  heads,  and  mourned  in  "  '  ^-^7  Henderland  was  one  of  my  ladies, 

periikes.    The  shaving  of  the  head  as  a  to-  She  was  l^t  to  sit  with  me  in  the  evening, 

k«i  of  grief  is  a  very  ancient  custom ;  but  f  *^®"  the  King  went  to  business  at  nme  o  clock. 

Aa  wA^nv  of  a  wi<r  an  the  aiira  of  widow-  ^  **^  •"^  ^^  »®°^  **^7  "^  ^^^  ^®  ^^  ^* 

me  weanng  ot  a  wig  as  the  sign  ot  wioow-  ^^^     ^^  ^^^^  j[^     Henderland  said. 


wow«.r.a|s  w  •  w.g  «  .ju«  ot^u  u.  -^i^^^-  ^j^^     ^^  ^^^^  £^     Henderland  said, 

hood  n  peculiar.     At  the  time  to  which    up^^^p,  your  Majesty  is  not  aware  that  I 


the  ladies.     About  1808,  the  King  appointed  "  The  King  went  on  one  occasion  into  Kent, 

l^y  George  Murray  a  lady-in-waiting  on  to  review  the  volunteers  at  Lord  Booncey's. 

Ua    two    eldest  unmarried  daughters,  the  H®  ^"  accompanied  by  the  Queen. 

Princesses  Augusta  and  Elisabeth.    It  was  ".' ^ 7^  '»  •  ^^'  «'>« «*»d-,  'There  was  a 

the  custom  of  the  King's  household  in  those  ^^},'  ^^'  ^  t^PfTJl*  Tj^f  i^*°«  t  !J"^ 

•       .«                    11       u         U4.K1.  thine:  else ;  so  an  old  Kentish  woman,  in  a  red 

davs  to  have  no  regular  luncheon ;  but «  each  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^er  way  in ;  and  she  stoiJd  staring 

?^^,  ^  »  chicken,  a  plate  of  frutt,  and  a  ^t  me  with  her  arms  akimbo.    At  last  she  said. 

bottle  of  *  Kings  cup    brou<^ht  to  her  room,  <«  Well,  she  is  not  so  ugly  as  they  told  me  she 

erery  day  the  same."    What,  it  may  be  was !  "  "  Well,  my  good  woman,"  I  replied, 

aikeo,  was  **  King's  cup  "  ?    It  was  a  bever-  "  I  am  very  glad  of  dat." ' " 
age  invented  by  the  j^reat  Geoi^e  himself, 

and  consisting  of  an  infusion  of  lemon-peel  «-^„                    ,         ...t%i_* 

in  cold  water,  sweetened  with  sugar.     We  Here  follows  an  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of 

cannot  say  that  the  description  of  this  nee-  Clarence  (afterwards  William  IV.)  and  his 

tar  at  all  tempts  us :  it  bears  too  great  a  re-  ^^ve  of  swearing :  — 
temblance  to  the  drink  which  the  poor  little 

hal^«tarved  *"  Marchioness  "  improvised  out  «  The  Princes  frequently  visited  their  sisters 

of  orange-peel  and  water,  and  which,  if  you  at  my  mother's ;  and  enjoyed  being  received 

pennaded  yourself  very  much,  you  might  into  what,  for  the  time,  was  a  family  circle. 

accept  for  wine.    Miss  Murray  says  nothing  My  youngest  brother  was  then  a  child.    The 

in  praise  of  "  King's  cup,"  and,  as  her  lov-  I>«ke  of  Clapence  came  to  spend  a  few  days. 

alty  is  evidently  sSch  that  she  would  gladly  It  was  too  much  the  feshion  Uien  for  gentlemMi 

commend  if  she  could,  we  conclude  thit  her  ^  ^^  ^^ngixafre  which  would  not  now  be  tol- 

^wiuMMiu  "  ""^  ^";^'        \          ff^r            ,  erated  in  any  civilized  society.     My  mother 

lAence  IS  (al^l.    The  system  of  fees  and  ^sked  as  a  favour  of  the  Duke  that  he  would 

perquisites  existed  in  those  times  to  a  naon-  ^^^j^j  making  u*e  of  some  expletives,  which 

■tnmsde^e.     **Onall  the  highest  saints'  her  little  boy  would  certainly  copy ;  and  think 

days,  a  tinsel  cross  of  divers  colours  was  himself  justified,  after  such  an   example,  in 

placed  on  the  tables  of  the  ladies,  or  sent  to  making  use  of    The  Duke  took    this    hint 

their  residences,  and  a  guinea  was  under-  most  amiably ;  and,  before  leaving  Weymouth, 

stood  to  be  due  in  return.     A  bottle  of  wine  he  said,  *  Lady  George,  have  I  not  been  very 

every  two  days,  and  unnecessary  wax  can-  carefull    I  am  sure  your  boy  has  not  learnt 

diet,  were  the  perauisites    of  the    ladies'  any  naughty  words  from  me.     'Idofeelveiy 

nTds.-    The    pP  would    sometime  I.  CS"ki«\^ies:^lrn.rnr^^^ 

seen  walking  out  of  the  presence  of  Royal-  ^^t  givTup  a  bad  habit  altogether  1 ' 

ty  with  a  bottle  of  wme  sticking  out  of  eafh  nj  jj^^^  understood  that  Qacen   Adelaide, 

pocket;  and  the  State  page  would  coolly  after  her  marriage,  induced  Kin^  William  to 

go  roood  to  those  persons  who  had  attended  relinquish  this  practice  ;  and  that  in  the  latter 
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years  of  the  Sailor  Monarch's  life  he  was  never 
known  to  ntter  an  oath." 

• 

Seyeral  great  fires,  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  incendiaries,  took  place  in  London 
about  that  time,  creating  an  amount  of  ex- 
citement equal  to  that  which  followed  the 
Fenian  outrage  in  Clerkenwell  last  Decem- 
ber. "  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  believed 
to  have  received  an  anonymous  letter,  with 
the  information  that  he  would  hear  of  many 
public  buildings  beinp  on  fire,  and  it  was 
whispered  that  a  tram  of  gunpowder  was 
happily  discovered  in  time  at  the  Opera 
House."  The  Fenians  of  those  days  were 
the  disaffected  English  who  objected  to  the 
ruinous  taxation  consequent  on  the  war, 
and  who  wished  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
revolutionary  France.  Of  Lord  Eldon  we 
have  a  ^ood  story.  Dining  one  day  with 
the  Arcnbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Man- 
ners Sutton)  at  the  King's  table,  he  said, 
**  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  your  Majesty's 
Archbishop  and  your  Majesty's  Chancellor 
both  married  their  wives  clandestinely.  / 
had  some  excuse,  for  Bessie  Surtees  was 
the  prettiest  ^rl  in  all  Newcastle ;  but  Mrs. 
Sutton  was  always  the  same  pumpkin-faced 
thins  she  is  at  present  I  "  The  King  was 
much  amused,  and  told  the  story  to  the 
Princesses.  The  subjoined  anecdote,  il- 
lustrative of  the  stinginess  of  Sir  William 
Scott,  brother  of  Lord  Eldon,  is  not  new, 
but  it  is  good :  — 

"  At  the  conclasion  of  a  week's  visit,  in  a 
larp:e  house,  Lady  Scott  came  down  to'  her 
hostess,  with  arras  extended,  carrying  a  huge 
num^)er  of  towels.  '  Madam,  look  here  ! '  she 
said.  '  I  think  it  my  duty  to  make  you  aware 
of  the  extravagance  of  your  housemaids  :  day 
af^er  day  I  have  locked  up  useless  towels  that 
have  been  put  into  mine  and  Sir  William's 
rooms ;  yet  they  were  always  replaced.  Look 
at  all  this  linen,  ma'am  I  —  towel  upon  towel, 
and  during  all  this  week  one  has  served  us 
both ! ' " 

The  daughter  of  Lord  Eldon  told  Miss 
Murray  that  she  and  her  mother  had  but 
one  bonnet  between  them  I  At  the  time  of 
the  Court  mourning,  the  Chancellor  would 
send  his  daughter  a  piece  of  tape,  telling 
her  to  measure  carefully  the  length  of  her 
petticoat,  that  there  might  be  no  unneces- 
sary waste  in  the  quantity  of  bombazine  to 
be  sent 

Coming  to  the  year  1809,  we  read  that 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  '*  it  would  be  as  easy  to  bring  down  a 
bit  ,of  the  moon  to  li^bt  London  as  to  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so  m&  gas."    Scientific  men 


are  as  liable  to  make  mistakes  in  science  as 
theologians  in  religion.  Robert  Stephen- 
son affirmed  that  to  make  a  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suee  was  an  impossibility; 
yet  M.  de  Lesseps  has  triumphed  neverthe-> 
l^ss. 

Miss  Murray  is  rather  severe  on  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Qneen  Caro- 
line.   She  writes :  — 

"  There  was  about  this  period  (1809)  an  ex- 
travagant '  furore '  in  the  cause  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  She  was  considered  an  ill-treated 
woman,  and  that  was  enoagh  to  arouse  popular 
feeling.  My  brother  was  among  the  jonng 
men  who  helped  to  give  her  an  ovation  at  the 
Opera. 

"  A  few  days  afterwards  he  went  to  a  break- 
fast at  a  place  near  Woolwich.  There  he  saw 
the  Princess,  in  a  gorgeous  dress,  whidi  was 
looped  up  to  show  her  petticoat,  covered  with 
stars,  with  silver  wings  on  her  shoulders,  sitting 
under  a  tree,  with  a  pot  of  porter  on  her  knee ; 
and,  as  a  finale  to  the  fi^aiety,  she  had  the  doors 
opened  of  every  room  in  the  house,  and,  select- 
ing a  partner,  she  galloped  through  them,  de- 
siring all  the  guests  to  follow  her  example  1  It 
may  be  gnesMd  whether  the  gentlemen 
anxious  to  clap  her  at  the  Opera  again.'* 


ft 


The  intended  marriage  of  the  Princesi 
Charlotte  to  the  Prince  of  Oraiu^  is  said 
by  Miss  Murray  to  have  been  broken  off 
owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Grand  Dndn 
ess  of  Russia,  who  made  the  Prince  drunk 
at  a  party  at  which  he  was  to  have  waltzed 
with  the  Princess,  and  so  disgusted  the  lai« 
ter  that  she  gave  her  hand  to  Prince  Lech 
pold  of  Coburg  (the  late  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians), to  whom  she  had  previouslv  formed 
an  attachment  Miss  Murray  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Princess  was  in  fact  starved  to 
death.  She  was  found  one  day  in  teara 
over  her  luncheon  of  tea  and  bread-and- 
butter.  "  She  had  been  accustomed  to 
take  a  mutton  chop  and  a  glass  of  port 
wine,  and  she  said  she  felt  quite  weak  for 
want  of  it  —  Sir  Richard  Croft  having 
forbidden  any  meat  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  She  required  a  generous  diet,  and, 
having  always  been  used  to  it  she  felt  Uie 
loss ;  yet  the  orders  of  her  physician  were 
strictly  obeyed,  and  I  think  her  life  wan 
the  sacrifice."  We  certainly  manage  bet- 
ter in  these  respects  now. 

With  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Jameson  to  the 
authoress,  written  from  Lake  Superior  at 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  oar  present 
Queen,  we  must  close  this  amusing  vol- 
ume :  — 

'*'We    hailed    a    schooner  with,  "What 
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news?"  "William  IV.  dead,  and  Queen 
Victoria  reign  ins  in  his  stead  !  " 

**  *  We  sat  there  silent,  looking  at  one 
another,  and  at  that  moment  the  orb  of  day 
rcMBe  out  of  the  Lake,  and  poured  its  beams 
foil  in  our  dazzled  eyes. 

"  *  Many  thoughts  came  into  my  mind,  some 
tears  rose  into  my  eyes,  not  certainly  for  that 
dead  King,  who,  in  ripe  age  and  in  all  honour, 
was  gathered  to  the  tomb ;  bat  for  that  living 
Queen,  so  young  and  fair. 

"  As  many  hopes  hung  on  that  noble  head 
As  there  hang  blossoms  on  the  boughs  in 
May/ 


» 


"  *  And  what  will  become  of  them  —  of  her  ? 

''  *  The  idea  that  even  here,  in  this  new 
world  of  woods  and  waters,  amid  these  remote 
wilds,  to  her  utterly  unknown,  her  power 
reaches,  and  her  sovereignty  is  acknowledged, 
filled  me  with  compassionate  awe.  I  say  com- 
paasionatc,  for  if  she  feel  in  its  full  extent  the 
liabilities  of  her  position,  alas  for  her !  and  if 
die  feel  them  not,  oh  1  worse  and  worse. 

"  *  I  tried  to  recall  her  childish  figure  and 
fratarea.  I  thought  over  all  I  had  ever  heard 
oonocming  her.  I  fancied  her  not  such  a 
thing  as  they  could  make  a  mere  pageant  of; 
lor  Uiat,  there  is  too  little  without,  tix)  much 
within.  And  what  will  they  make  oT  her? 
for  at  eighteen  she  will  hardly  make  any  thing 
of  tltcm  —  I  mean  of  the  men  and  women 
around  her.  It  is  of  the  woman  I  think  more 
than  of  the  Queen ;  for,  as  part  of  the  State 
machinery,  she  will  do  auite  as  well  as  another, 
better  perhaps  ;  so  far,  her  youth  and  her  sex 
are  absolntely  in  her  favour.  If  she  bo  but 
fimple-minded,  and  true-hearted,  and  sirais^ht- 
forward,  with  a  common  portion  of  intellect ; 
if  a  Royal  education  have  not  blunted  in  her 
the  quick  perceptions  and  pure,  kind  instincts 
of  the  woman  ;  if  she  has  only  had  fair  play, 
and  carries  into  business  plain  distinct  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  fine  moral  sense 
that  IS  not  to  bo  confounded  by  diplomatic  ver- 
biage alKiut  ex))ediencv,  she  will  do  better  for 
as  than  a  whole  Cabinetful  of  cut-and-<lried 
oflScials,  with  Talleyrand  at  the  head  of  them. 

'"  *  And  what  a  fair  heritage  is  this  which  has 
fallen  ujwn  her  1  —  a  land  young  like  herself,  a 
land  of  hopes  ;  and  fair,  most  fair.  Does  she 
know,  does  she  care  any  thing  about  it  ?  while 
hearts  arc  l>eating  warm  towards  her,  and 
voices  bless  her,  and  hands  are  stretched  out 
towards  her,  even  from  these  wild  lake 
•hores.'  ** 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Murray  for  a 
pleasant  collection  of  eossip.  None  of  her 
matter  may  l>c  valuable,  and  some  may  be 
trivial;  but  her  little  volume  helps  to  ren- 
der more  vivid  the  England  of  a  vanished 
day,  and  on  that  account  it  will  be  read 
and  prized  by  many. 


Effect  of  Absence  of  Sound.  —  Dr. 
U.  Ralls  Smith,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  by 
certain  investigations,  claims  to  have  estab- 
lished the  truth  of  the  theory  that  animals 
living  permanently  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Kentucky  are  not  only  without  a  trace  of 
the  optic  nerve,  but  are  also  destitute  of  the 
sense  of  hearing.  At  one  time,  writes  the 
New  York  Tribune^  he  penetrated  about  four 
miles  into  the  interior  of  the  cave,  and  some 
four  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  solitude  and  total  absence  of  sound 
produced  a  very  distressing  and  almost  in- 
supportable effect  upon  him,  resulting  in  a 
ver/ perceptible,  although  temporary,  defec- 
tion of  hearing  and  aoerration  of  mind. 
This  explains  the  fact  why  pei-sons  lost  in 
the  cave  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  have  al- 
ways been  found,  when  rescued,  in  a  state 
of  temporary  insanity.  The  mind  and  spe- 
cial senses,  deprived  of  their  natural  piabulum 
and  stimulus,  gradually  become  weakened, 
paralvzed,  atrophied,  and  finally  as  far  as  ex- 
ternal manifestations  arc  concerned,  nearly 
if  not  Quite  extinct.  This  fact  may  affora 
some  clue  to  the  cause  of  cretinism  in  the 
Alpine  valleys. 


Human  Naturb.  —  And  withal,  I  suppose 
there  was  never  an  age  in  which  a  more  genu- 
ine enthusiasm  was  felt  and  manifested  by  all 
classes  for  country  pursuits.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  that  Englishmen  are  more  eager  than 
ever  after  country  sports.  But  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  modem  English  mind  seems  to  be 
towards  naturalism.  Our  best  art  is  naturalis- 
tic. This  century  has  seen  the  creation  of  a 
school  of  water-colour  painting  whose  aim  is 
the  delineation  of  realistic  landscape.  And  nat- 
ural history  seems  likely  to  become  the  favour- 
ite pursuit  of  our  iioys  and  girls,  since  the 
study  of  it  has  been  taken  up  with  enthusi:ism 
by  clever  men  who  ore  also  popular  writers. 
And  the  frame  of  mind  which  impels  men  to 
the  study  of  natural  history  is  one  which  can  be 
very  easilv  understood.  Undoubtedly  the 
proper  and  the  natural  study  of  mankind  is 
man.  There  can  be  no  such  subject  of  interest 
for  the  human  mind  as  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  interests,  the  habits, 
the  progress  or  retrogression  of  the  human  race. 
Whether  regarded  in  the  light  of  history,  or 
politics,  or  religion,  or  ethics,  or  metaphysics, 
the  httmani  nihu  aliennm  is  a  touch  of  naturo 
which  will  always  wring  plaudits  from  pit,  gal- 
lery, and  boxes-— from  all  classes  ana  condi- 
tions of  men.  And  at  first  sight  it  does  seem 
a  monstrous  thing,  or  the  mark  6f  a  very  little 
mind,  to  quit  the  study  of  men  —  of  a  man,  look 
I  you,  the  heir  of  all  ages :  "so  noble  in  reason, 
I  so  infinite  in  fiiculties,  in  form  and  moving  so 
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ezpreu  and  admirable,  io  aetion  so  like  an  an- 
gel, in  apprehension  so  like  a  God ! "  to  quit,  I 
saj,  the  study  of  man,  that  one  may  employ 
oneself  in  studying  an  oyster  or  a  shrimp.  Bnt 
the  explanation  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
The  young  enthusiast  of  human  nature,  fresh 
from  the  study  of  histonr  and  philosophy,  tries 
to  apply  what  he  has  learnt  in  books  to  the 
living  subject,  man.  He  starts  with  a  generous 
enthusiasm  of  humanity ;  he  enters  upon  a  pro- 
fession  ;  he  mixes  with  men.  But  he  is  brought 
to  a  sudden  pause  by  the  dead  weight  of  prac- 
tical experience.  Like-  a  young  horse  starting 
with  his  first  load,  instead  of  moving  onward 
with  a  slow  and  steady  pull,  he  attempts  a  rush : 
the  dead  weight  checks  him,  the  collar  galls 
him,  and  he  becomes  for  the  time  a  jibber.  To 
drop  metaphor,  there  probably  comes  a  time  in 
the  experience  of  most  men  when  the  study  of 
human  nature,  of  their  fellow-man,  his  pursuits, 
hb  aims,  his  hopes  — a  study  which  they  en- 
tered upon  with  such  avidity  at  first  —  becomes 
distasteful  to  them.  Practically,  they  find  him 
to  be  a  meaner  being,  occupying  a  lower  place 
in  the  scale  of  creation  than  they  had  thonffht. 
As  their  knowledge  of  the  world  widens,  they 
find  that  some  one  or  two  men  whom  they  had 
looked  up  to  as  their  e:uides  and  teachers  are  not 
perfect  or  infallible.  They  find  out  in  them  that 
weaker  side  of  humanity  in  which  all  men  share. 
And  so.  from  being  hero-worshippers,  ihey  be- 
come for  a  time  misanthropists.  The  fact  is,  the^ 
have  probed  just  deep  enough  to  find  the  devil 
in  man,  but  they  have  not  probed  deep  enoueh 
to  find  the  angel.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
devil  they  get  at  in  most  modern  men  is  such  a 
poor  devil  after  all,  deteriorated,  says  the  sneer- 
ing philosopher,  by  much  intercourse  with  man ; 
wfio  does  not  seem  to  know  how  to  sin  upon  a 
grand  scale,  but  is  a  compound  of  meanness 
and  petty  shifts  —  not  Milton's  devil,  but  rather 
Gothe's ;  a  sneering,  shifty  Mephistophelian 
fiendj  and  not  the  primieval  Satan  at  all.  — 
MacmiUan*$  Magazine, 


MIDDLE    AGE. 


MIDDLE  AGE. 


I. 


THE  SHAM  SACERD08. 
(Bitoallst  sings) 

Amo  a  mass ; 
I  make  a  lass. 
Of  conscienc^e  nice  and  tendar. 
Upon  her  knee 
Confess  to  me. 
For  she's  of  the  feminine  gender ! 

Harum  scarum.  Bishop  Sabum, 

Uorum  corum,  shrive,  O I 
Tag-rag,  M.  B.  waistcoat,  chasuble  and 
hatband. 
Hie,  hoc,  humbug  vocativo. 

— PiMe4. 


Just  a  little  dowly  I  sit  alone  to-night. 

And  see  on  the  far  horizon's  veige  the  line  cfiT 

pale  gray  light. 
And  hear  the  mystic  music,  the  deep  unoeaiiog 

roar. 
As  ;he  restless  biUows  swell  and  break  aloiig 

the  level  shore. 


II. 

Just  a  little  dowly  —  as  I  know  the  hill  is  tuned. 
And  what  of  all  the  glorious  things  for  which 

my  spirit  yearned. 
While  yet  the  eager  footstep  sprang  along  the 

upward  way  1  — 
My  dreams  lie  shivered  at  my  feet,  and  my 

is  turning  gray  I 


III. 

Just  a  little  dowly,  fool  that  I  am,  e'en  still ! 
Because  all  beauty  as  of  yore  my  heart  and  eyes 

can  fill ; 
Because  the  grandeur  of  the  sea  I  prize  as  tmlj 

now 
As  when  its  breezes  blew  bright  curls  from  aa 

unwrinkled  brow ; 


IV, 

Because  a  high  heroic  act ;  because  sweet  poet- 
words. 

Bright  poet-fiincies,  echo  yet  back  from  mj 
spirit-chords ; 

Because  my  love  is  warm  and  ft«nk;  beoanse 
my  pulses  hold 

Their  whilome  power  —  I  half  forget  that  I 
growing  old. 


Y. 

Till,  just  a  little  sadly,  some  trifle  brings  it  all 
Sweeping  across  my  sunshine,  turning  mj  wino 

to  gall; 
And  anxious  thoughts,  and  fearful  doubts,  and 

yearning  sorrows  come : 
Ah,  little  fear  that  Time's  stem  voice  sbonld 

over-long  be  dumb  I 


VI. 

Just  a  little    dowly — ah,  come    my  bonnit 

bairns  ; 
Lef  Grief,  and  Loss,  and  Memory  brood  o'er 

their  rising  cairns  I 
Creep  close  to  me,  my  maidens ;  laugh  Out  mj 

noble  boy ! 
€k>d  spare  mv  flowers,  and  middle-age  claims 

fearlessly  her  jo  j. 

—  TintUg'g  Magazine  S.  B.  P. 
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MOTHER    COUNTRY. — TOM    NODDY'S    LAMENT. 


MOTHER  COUNTBY. 

Oh  what  is  that  eonntry. 

And  where  can  it  be, 
Not  mine  own  country, 

Bat  dearer  far  to  me  ? 
Yet  mine  own  country, 

If  I  one  day  may  see 
Its  spices  and  cedars, 

Its  gold  and  ivory. 

As  I  lie  dreaming 

It  rises,  that  land : 
There  rises  before  me 

Its  green  golden  strand. 
With  its  bowing  cedars 

And  its  shining  sand ; 
It  sparkles  and  flashes 

Like  a  shaken  brand. 


Do  angels  lean  nearer 

While  I  lie  and  longi 
I  see  their  soft  plumage 

And  catch  their  windy  song, 
Like  the  rise  of  a  high  tide 

Sweeping  full  and  strong 
I  mark  the  outskirts 

Of  their  reverend  throng. 

Oh  what  is  a  king  here, 

Or  what  is  a  boor? 
Here  all  starve  together, 

All  dwarfed  and  poor ; 
Here  Death's  hand  knocketh 

At  door  after  door, 
He  thins  the  dancers 

From  the  festal  floor. 


Oh  what  is  a  handmaid. 

Or  what  is  a  queen  ? 
All  must  lie  down  together 

Where  the  turf  is  green. 
The  foulest  face  hidden. 

The  fairest  not  seen ; 
Gone  as  if  never 

They  had  breathed  or  been. 

Grone  from  sweet  sunshine 

Underneath  the  sod. 
Turned  from  warm  flesh  and  blood 

To  senseless  clod. 
Gone  as  if  never 

They  had  toiled  or  trod. 
Gone  out  of  sight  of  all 

Except  our  Gk>d. 


Shut  into  silence 

From  the  accustomed  song. 
Shut  into  solitude 

From  all  earth's  throng. 
Run  down  tho'  swift  of  foot, 
Thrust  down  tho'  strong ; 
Life  made  an  end  of 

Seemed  it  short  or  long. 

Life  made  an  end  of. 

Life  but  just  begun, 
Life  flnished  yesterday, 

Its  last  sand  run ; 
Life  new-bom  with  the  morrow. 

Fresh  as  the  sun  : 
While  done  is  done  for  ever ; 

Undone,  undone. 

And  if  that  life  is  life. 

This  is  but  a  bijsath. 
The  passage  of  a  dream 

And  the  shadow  of  death ; 
But  a  vain  shadow 

If  one  eonsidereth ; 
Vanity  of  vanities. 

As  the  Preacher  saith. 

Chhibtima.  G.  Romxtti. 
MacmiUan's  Magazine. 


TOM  NODDY'S  LAMENT. 
AiB  —  "  I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs.* 

I  0A1CNOT  eat  the  old  horse 

I  rode  long  years  ago  ; 
I'm  sure  my  teeth  would  fail  me, 

And  foolish  tears  might  flow. 
For  bygone  hunts  come  o'er  my  heart 

With  cuts  fh)m  round  and  side, 
I  cannot  eat  the  old  horse 

On  which  I  used  to  ride. 


I  cannot  eat  the  old  horse, 

For  visions  come  again 
Of  glorious  meets  departed. 

And  runs  in  soaking  rain. 
But  perhaps  when  raging  hunger 

Shall  set  its  hand  on  me ; 
I  then  may  eat  the  old  horse. 

And  hope  hell  tender  be. 


—  PMoft. 


CHUECH    FABTIE8. 


From  The  Contunponry  Berlsir. 


Thi  Mying  ascribed  to  Lord  Chatham,* 
tint  the  Cnurch  of  Eofiland  had  a  Fopiah 
lAlargf,  Calvioistio  Articles,  and  an  Armini- 
■n  clergy,  was,  like  moat  epigrammatic  state- 
Biftiits,  liie  ezagKeration  ol  a  truth.  It  ia 
hiitorically  true  that  the  Frayer-Book  rep- 
raenti,  for  the  moat  part,  the  elemeot  which 
we  bATfi  inherited  from  medisTal  Latin 
ChriMendom,  that  whenever  aoy  tendencies 
to  moTe  Bomewards  have  shown  themaelTes 
ID  the  hinorr  of  the  English  Church,  they 
have  worked  primarily  through  the  caltua 
which  the  Frayer-Book  seta  forth,  and  been 
defended  in  things  external  by  its  rubrics, 
And  in  matters  of  doctrine  bj  the  language 
of  its  formnlaries.  It  is  not  lest  true  that, 
thoagb  the  phraseolof^  of  the  Articles  may 
haTe  more  affinities  with  the  Confesdon  of 
Angsbarg  than  with  any  of  the  doctrinal 
statements  of  the  French  or  Swiss  Reform- 
ers, tbey  have  upon  them  the  stamp  of  that 
tiieotogy  which  found  in  Calvin  ite  ablest 
and  most  lineal  exponent.  It  was  true, 
lastly,  of  the  clergy  of  Chatham's  time,  tbat 
they,  in  the  antagonism  of  their  theology  to 
the  Calvinism  of  Dissent,  and  in  the  hatred 

id 

t  be  popularly 
described  as  Arminiaii.  Actually,  mdeed, 
the  points  at  issue  between  Calvinista  and 
Arminians,  Snpralapsarians  and  Sublapsar 
nans,  the  old  battleground  of  the  Quin- 
qnarticnlar  controversy,  were  rather  laid  on 
' '  9  altogether,  than  debated  with  the 
ss  which  gives  birth  to  party  actjon. 
To  the  supercilious  judgment  of  the  states- 
nian,  perhaps  to  many  of  the  clerpy,  Wesley 
ud  Whitefield,  Law  and  Toplwiy,  any 
teachers  of  earnest  evangeUcal  religion 
would  have  seemed  equally  Calvinistic. 
What  characterized  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  of  that  time  was  rather  a  popular,  un- 
theoretical  Felagianism,  a  non-emotional  re- 
EzkM,  a  non-testhetic  cuUus,  the  assertion 
of  man's  power  to  will,  of  the  inalienable 
prerogatives  of  conscience,  of  the  authority 
of  the  faculty  which  was  known  by  various 
names,  as  *>  right  Reason,"  the  "  Moral 
Bense,"  the  "  Light  of  Nature,"  and  the 
like.  On  this  ground,  chiefly,  it  opposed 
tke  Calvinism  which,  under  Whitgitl  and 
Abbot,  had  once  been  dominant  in  the 
Cborch   of   England, 


Th*  Hrtng  has  l»eii  otleu  qnolcd.    I  eanl^i 
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man's  coDceptJons  of  the  moral  attributes 
of  God. 

But  the  characteristic  feature  of  Chat- 
ham's epigram  is,  that  it  treated  the  Liturgy 
and  the  Artidus  as  dead  and  obsolete,  things 
belonging  to  the  past,  "  decaying  and  wax- 
ing old,  and  ready  to  vanish  away."  Tbey 
were  there,  remnants  of  a  by-gone  ace,  la 
glaring  contrast  with  whatever  was  living 
and  energetic  in  the  actual  teachers  and 
representaiives  of  the  Church.  The  one 
thmg  that  did  not  enter  into  his  calculations 
was  that  the  two  elements  which  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  power  should  start  up  into  a 
new  vitality,  prove  themselves  to  be  "  not 
dead  but  sleeping,"  sweep  away  almost  or 
altogether  the  so-called  Arminianism  of  the 
clei^y,  and  divide  them  into  two  hostile 
camps,  watching  each  other  with  suspicion 
and  distrust,  sometimes   breakin;         -   '   -- 


I   bitterness,  i 


s  entenng 


and  Low  Church,  Anglican  anu  Evangeli- 
cal, Eitualistic  and  Pn>t«s1ant  —  these  names 
bear  witness  of  a  strife  which,  far  from  be- 
iitg  extinct,  waxes  fiercer  and  hotter  eveir 
day.  Prayer-Book  and  Articles  are  each 
represented  by  large  and  active  parties, 
bound,  of  uonrK,  theoretically  to  acknowl- 
edge both,  and  to  prove  their  agreement 
with  each  other,  yet  each  also  striving,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  to  subordinate 
one  to  the  other,  to  make  the  most  of  what- 
ever fits  into  its  own  system,  to  ignore  or 
pass  over  lightly  the  inconvenient  passages 
which  bear  testimony  U>  that  of  its  oppo- 

And  to  these  two  great  parties  there  has 
been  added  of  late  years  a  third,  which  may 
be  said  roughly  to  represent  the  "  Arminiaa 
clergy  "  of  Chatham  s  aphorism.  .Theoreti- 
cally, indeed,  the  chief  leaders  among  those 
to  whom  some  one  in  an  evil  hour  gave  the 
nickname  of  the  Broad  Church  '  party,  are 
as  far  as  possible  from  symbolizing  with  the 
scholastic  technicalities  of  Arminian  theol- 
ogy. They,  too,  leave  it  on  one  side,  or 
fling  it  behind  them  with  a  coutemptuout 
apathy.  But  so  far  as  they  represent  the 
spirit  of  private  judgment  in  oppwilion  lo 
Church  authority ;  of  critical  inquiry  into 
Scripture  and  its  sources  instead  of  a  prac- 

•  The  ptrMf  sppesri,  wcognli'Hl  an  8]mdy  cor. 
rcDL,  Id  an  article  ou  Church  Parti ei,  bj  Ur.  Uony- 
bear«,  la  the  Edinburgh  lUrira  for  Oct.,  IBSi,  and 


veri^'  <t  In  v^at  1  know  of  Lord 
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tical  acceptance  of  Its  infallible  authority  as 
it  meets  us  in  the  English  version,  and  a 
theoretical  assertion  of  its  infallibility  in  the 
original ;  of  a  religion  predominantly  ethical 
in  contrast  with  one  chiefly  emotional,  or 
dogmatic,  or  liturgical,  they  answer  to  many 
of  the  thinkers  and  scholars  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  whom  Chat- 
ham had  in  view.  They  are  the  heirs  of 
Chillingworth  and  Hales,  of  Ullotson  and 
Burnet,  of  Balguy  and  Butler,  of  Clarke 
and  Paley,  if  we  may  include  foreicrn  theo- 
logians in  the  list,  of  Orotius  and  Le  Clerc. 
The  existence  of  such  a  party  introduces  a 
new  complication  into  the  problem.  There 
is  the  risk  of  divergence  in  three  directions 
till  the  body  is  rent  asunder.  There  is  the 
risk  also  of  the  combination  of  any  two  of 
the  factions  in  order  for  a  time  to  triumph 
over,  and,  it  may  be,  expel  the  thii'd. 

All  such  classifications,  however  servicea- 
ble for  purposes  of  rough  analysis,  are,  of 
course,  only  approximately  accurate.  There 
are,  let  us  thanx  God  for  it,  very  many  who 
cannot  be  well  classed  with  any  party,  and 
who  yet  (or  therefore)  do  their  work  iaith- 
fafly  and  loyally.  There  are  affinities  which 
draw  together  those  who  are  labelled  as  an- 
tagonists. The  influence  of  free  and  open 
speech,  and  friendly  meetings,  brings  out 
latent  sympathies  &at  were  nardly  dreamt 
of.  The  moderate  Churchman  and  the 
moderate  Evangelical  are  oflen  as  near 
each  other  as  are  the  Liberal- Conservative 
and  the  Conservative-Liberal.  A  section, 
at  least,  of  the  Evangelical  school,  has  been 
more  or  less  faithful  to  the  principle  of  free 
inquiry.  There  have  been  'approximations 
to  union,  in  their  common  desire  for  a  wider 
basis  than  the  Tudor  platform  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  even  between  High  and  Broad. 
And  each  party,  again,  let  us  remember,  is 
seen  at  its  worst  rather  than  its  best,  in 
what  we  have  learnt  to  call  its  ^^  organs  *' 
and  its  "representatives."  The  real  mas- 
ter-minds on  either  side  may  understand 
and  so  appreciate  each  other,  may  come 
into  occasional  collision,  and  yet  lose  no  jot 
of  mutual  admiratfon  and  esteem ;  but  the 
folio vvers,  the  ioumalists.  the  frothy  talkers, 
exaggerate  all  differences,  and  sharpen  all 
animosities.  Paul,  Cephas,  Apollos,  may 
represent  but  different  phases  of  the  truth, 
—  phases  conditioned  by  the  inevitable  dif- 
ferences of  education,  temperament,  mental 
constitution.  It  is  by  the  men  who  cry  **  I 
am  of  Cephas,"  and  "  I  of  Apollos,"  and  »*  I 
of  Paul,"  that  Christ  is  divided  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church  imperilled. 

One  who  has  never  oeen  able  to  attach 
himself  to  the  ranks  of  any  of  th«e  partka,  I 


or  to  use  its  Shibboleths,  who  shrinks  more 
and  moro  from  the  onganized  action  wbich 
characterises  their  movements,  and  who 
yet  finds  much  to  reverence  and  S3rmpathi8e 
with  in  all  tliree,  may  perhMw  be  penaiCtod 
to  note  nrhat  it  is  that  he  admires  in  nwh, 
what  it  is  that  keeps  him  from  joiniDj^  aoRr 
one  until  it  becomes  other  than  it  if.  A 
position  of  comparative  isolation,  if  it  biiqg 
with  it  many  drawbacks, — the  loss  of  the 
sense  of  strength  in  belonging  to  a  compMt 
body,  the  loss  of  influence  over  many  wnom 
one  would  gladly  reach,  of  appareoi  and 
even  real  opportunities  for  good,  —  brinipB 
with  it  also  the  compensiatioiii  of  a  judgmeat, 
which,  if  it  be  erroneous,  is  at  lealst  not  eoi- 
bittered, —  which  may  fail  through  igM^ 
ranee  or  unconscious  prepossesion,  bnt  ia» 
at  least,  not  swayed  by  personal  or  contior 
versial  antipathies,  ^ch  an  one  may  hof^ 
to  do  justice  to  those  who  are  arrayed  im 
hostile  ranks,  even  where  they  are  least 
able  to  do  justice  to  each  other.  He  ouiy 
render  to  each  the  service  of  helping  it  to 
see  its  own  defects,  and  to  recogniie  the 
merits  of  its  opponents.  The  words  of  the 
great  Epicurean  poet  *  might  speak  but  of  a 
lofty  selfishness :  -^ 

"  Suave  mad  magno,  tnrbantibus  «quora  veik> 
tis, 

£  terri  maii^aum  alterius  spectare  laboram. 

»        •        »       «         •        • 

Suave  etiam  belli  certamina  magna  tueri 
Per  campos  instructa,  tuft  sine  parte  peri- 
di." 

There  may  be  a  terrible  temptation,  an  in* 
tellectnal  volnptaousness,  in  the  sweeta«it 
of  which  he  speaks :  — 

**  Sed  nil  duldas  est  bene  qoam  monita  tenete 
fidita  doetrina  sapientum  templa  serena, 
Despicore  aiide  quaas  alios  passimque  videra 
Brrare  atqae  viam  palautais  qusarerd  vtM," 

But  one  who  stands  apart  frt>m  the  battle 
may  at  least  interpose  the  friendly  offices  of 
a  neutral  between  the  two  belligerents. 
One  who,  in  seeking  the  via  vto,  has  not 
travelled  with  this  crowd  or  that,  may  be 
able  to  see,  though  on  no  loflier  eminent 
than  others,  that  those  who  look  upon  each 
other  as  hopelessly  lost,  **  ignorant  and  o«t 
of  the  way,"  are  yet  in  it,  and  to  direct  tha 
notice  of  each  to  the  points  where  it  hai 
turned  aside  from  the  straightest  or  the 
easiest  way,  and  to  the  snares  and  pitfaUf 
that  beset  it. 

I.  It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  with 
superficial  writers  of  the  opposing  schools  to 
*  Laerethu,  it,  1-10. 
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depreoiate  the  character  of  the  Evangelical 
partj,  aod  the  services  which  it  has  ren- 
aered  to  the  cause  of  English  Christ ianit/. 
It  IB  represented  not  seldom  as  a  party  iJ] 
bat  effete^  wanting  in  intellectual  power, 
having  no  hold  on  the  minds  or  affections 
of  the  great  body  of  Englishmen.-  I  believe 
that  an  impardal  survey  of  its  historv  and 
present  state  would  lead  to  a  very  different 
oonclasion.  Faults  there  have  been,  faults 
tbere  ar^  which  are  sapping  i):s  strength, 
mistakes  in  principle  or  policy  which  have 
threatened  its  vitality,  but  as  a  whole,  its 
results  may  challenge  comparison  on  many 
groonds  with  those  of  any  party  in  the 
tHiurch. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  fix  the  date  when 
the  school  in  question  could  be  said  to  have 
begun  its  organized  existence.  The  Puritan 
tradition,  though  it  had  been  thrust  out  vio- 
lently by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662, 
dunigh  discouraged  alike  by  the  churchman- 
Mp  of  Sancrofl  and  the  latitudinarianism  of 
Tiuotson,  though  retreating  into  obscurity 
bef(ve  the  cold  morality  of  the  educated 
olergy,  and  the  coarse  Toryism  of  the  uned- 
acated  squireens  who  filled  most  of  the  coun- 

Murishes,  had    never    quite   died  out. 

iton,  and  Bunyan,  and  Baxter  had 
and  disciples  even  among  the  clergy, 
and  yet  more  among  the  middle-class  laity. 
Beveridge,  high  enough  in  his  churclunan- 
shlp  on  some  points,  and  rich  in  ecclesiastical 
learning,  might  well  bt^  recognised  as  a  repre- 
sentative teacher  on  most  of  the  cardmal 
doctrines  of  Evangelical  theology.  The 
movements  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  began 
within  the  Church,  and  had  they  been  met 
with  the  wisdom  which  looks  before  and  af- 
ter, instead  of  with  blind  panic  or  blinder 
irritation,  might  have  been  kept  within  it  as 
a  source  of  new  life  and  strength.  And  out 
of  this  tradition  (I  do  not  forn^et  that  they 
themselves  would  have  ascribed  the  work  to 
*  higher  Worker)  sprang  those  to  whom  we 
may  look  as  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  more  mod- 
em schools ;  Topla(lv,  and  Cowper,  and  New^ 
ton^and  Cecil,  and  Komaine,  followed,  scarce- 
ly a  generation  later,  by  Wilberforce  and  Sim- 
eon, and  those  whose  lives  and  characters 
have  been  portrayed  so  vividly  by  Sir 
James  Stephen  as  the  **  Clapham  Sect.'* 

It  is,  of  course,  undeniable  that  the  Evan- 
gelical succession  includes  but  few  names  of 
men  eminent  for  the  power  which  shows 
itself  in  Biblical  scholarsnip  or  philosophical 
theology.  Scott  stands  almost  alone  as  their 
great  master  of  exegesis.  Milner  is  their 
one  ecclesiastical  historian.  It  was  true 
then,  as  it  had  been  at  an  earlier  time,  that 
**  not  many  wise  men  were  called.'*    Human 


learning,  if  not  formally  condemned,  was 
practically  disparaged.  "The  Bible,  an^^ 
the  Bible  alone,  was  the  religion  of  Protes- 
tants," and  by  the  Bible  was  meant  the  Au- 
thorised Version,  accepted  without  inquiry 
as  to  the  history  of  its  contents,  or  the  accu- 
racy of  its  renderings.  The  claims  of  rea- 
son to  interpret  Scripture,  "as  any  other 
book,"  were  set  aside  as  impious  and  pre- 
sumptuous. The  true  interpretation  was  to 
be  found  not  intellectually,  but  experimen- 
tally, and  men  were  assured,  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  roused  consciences  and  emo- 
tional natures  could  hardly  withstand,  that 
this  experimental  knowledge  could  only 
issue  in  the  acceptance  of  the  characteristic 
doctrines  of  the  school.  When  men,  and 
yet  more  when  women,  are  told  that  they 
arc  lost,  unregenerate,  unconverted,  unless 
they  believe  this  or  that  dogma,  the  result 
in  most  cases  (those  excepted  in  which  there 
is  the  vigour  that  shows  itself  in  reaction 
and  resistance)  is,  that  they  pray  to  believe, 
will  to  believe,  in  order  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  the  misery  or,  it  may  be,  the 
di^ace  of  not  believing. 

It  has  been,  I  believe,  a  great  blessing  for 
the  Evangelical  party  as  such,  and  yet  more 
for  the  mulions  whom  they  influence  directly 
or  indirectly,  that  they  have  had  no  one 
teacher  of  commanding,  logical,  inexorable 
intellect.  A  religion  may  meet  the  emo- 
tional and  moral  wants  of  men*s  nature,  may 
foster  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  graces  of  the 
Christian  character,  and  yet  become  startling, 
portentous,  repulsive,  if  aeveloped  philosoph- 
ically and  pushed  to  its  speculative  conse- 
quences. To  preach  that  men  are  recon- 
ciled to  Go<l  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  may 
come  as  amessafj^e  of  glad  tidings  to  weary 
and  sin-laden  souls ;  they  may  accept  and 
rejoice  in  the  thought  that  the  burden  of 
their  sins  has  been  removed  and  that  Christ 
has  borne  it ;  and  yet  the  popular  theory  of 
the  Atonement,  the  reciprocated  transfer  of 
imputed  guilt  and  imputed  rightcouness,  the 
satisfaction  made  to  the  Infinite  Righteous- 
ness which  demands  the  punishment  of 
ever}'  sinner  py  the  wrath  poured  out  on  the 
sinless  One,  the  equivalence  of  sufierings 
borne  by  the  Grod-man  for  a  few  hours  or 
years  with  those  decreed  for  the  whole  hu- 
man race  through  the  ages  of  eternity,  the 
seeming  antagonism  between  the  stern 
avenging  righteousness  of  the  Father,  and 
the  milder,  more  compassionate  purpose  of 
the  Son,  the  forensic  justification  which  is 
separable  in  thought  and  fact  from  any  right- 
eousness in  the  justified,  these,  when  worked 
into  a  system  by  a  kecQ  and  logical  intellect, 
issue  in  conclnsions  which  alike  perplex  the 
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questioning  minds  of  children  and  childlike 
sonls,  and  repel  those  of  maturer  manhood, 
who  connot  reconcile  what  is  offered  to  them 
as  theology  with  their  deepest  convictions  of 
the  truth  and  righteousness  of  Grod.  So,  in 
like  manner,  the  sense  of  election,  of  being 
the  object  of  Divine  love,  predestined,  cho- 
sen, called,  sanctified,  is  aoubtless,  as  the 
Seventeenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land says,  **  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  un- 
speakable comfort "  to  those  who  have  be- 
fore felt  desolate  and  fatherless,  to  whom  the 
love  of  God  has  come  with  a  power  to 
(|uicken,  and  who  have  looked  with  joy  as 
upon  the  brightness  of  a  Father's  face.  And 
yet,  who  that  has  followed  the  theory  of  Elec- 
tion, "  looking  before  and  after,"  back  to  the 
immutable  decrees,  forward  to  the  irreversi- 
ble doom,  has  not  felt  misgivings,  shrinkings, 
shudderings,  as  he  gazed  on  the  abysses  that 
opened  on  every  side  around  him  ?  The  eter- 
nal condemnation  to  everlasting  tortures  of 
the  whole  human  race,  except  an  infinitesi- 
mally  small  fraction  of  the  visible  Israel  and 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ ;  the  exclusion 
from  eternal  life  of  all  the  souls  who  have 
passed  away  in  unconscious  infancy,  bap- 
tized or  unbaptizcd,  except  the  few,  un- 
known to  us,  very  few  out  of  very  many, 
though  each  wailing  mother  may  cheat  her- 
self with  the  hope  that  her  own  darlings  are 
among  them ;  the  *'  horrihUe  decretum " 
which  makes  the  salvation  of  the  saved,  and 
the  perdition  of  the  lost,  equally  the  result 
of  a  force  irresistible,  and  irrespective  of  all 
human  will  —  these  are  what  the  doctrine 
issues  in  when  it  is  brought  into  a  system  by 
a  remorseless  intellect  like  that  of  John  Cal- 
vin or  Jonathan  Edwards.  It  is  among  the 
marvels  of  religious  history  that  such  a  sys- 
tem should  have  been  accepted  by  so  lai^e 
a  portion  of  Protestant  Christendom  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  the  truest  form  of 
Christianity,  that  confessions  of  faith  like  the 
Lambeth  Articles,  and  those  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  and  of  the  Westminster  divines,  should 
have  held  their  ground  so  long.  It  has  been, 
I  repeat,  a  gain  for  English  Christianity  that 
but  few  representatives  of  th<i  Evangelical 
schools  have  pushed  the  premises  which  they 
hold  to  these  conclusions  ;  that  those  who 
have  done  so  have  been  of  the  fanatic,  un- 
cultivated, unroasoning  type,  not  those  who 
misht  have  guided  and  moulded  the  convic- 
tions of  large  masses  of  their  followers.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  collision  between 
these  dojrmas  and  the  intuitive  convictions 
as  to  the  Divine  Will,  to  which  men  cling  in 
proportion  as  they  rise  out  of  mere  brutish- 
ness,  would  have  been  more  violent  and 
more  inevitable,  and  Evangelical  philosophy 


would  have  found  its  escape  firom  the  di* 
lemma  in  denving  that  those  convictions  are 
more  than  misleading  phantoms.  It  woold 
have  told  us,  as  its  only  logical  defenders 
have  done,  that  we  can  form  no  estimate 
from  the  meaning  of  ''true,"  " just,"  "  lor- 
ing,"  "  merciful,**  when  predicated  of  men, 
as  to  what  they  mean  when  they  are  predi- 
cated of  God,  —  that  we  must  use  them  in 
prayer  and  worship  as  men  use  the  titles  of  a 
great  king  in  a  forei<^n  speech  which  they 
do  not  understand,  out  that  they  are  not 
meant  for  us  to  ponder  over  and  trust  in. 
They  are  but  "regulative"  formulas  of 
thought;  one  might  also  say,  regulation 
forms  of  etiquette. 

The  great  body  of  Evangelical  writers 
and  workers  have  escaped  this  danger.  Re- 
gardless of  logical  consistency,  tney  hare 
proclaimed  election  as  inviting  every  man  to 
claim  it.  They  have  preached  the  atone- 
ment as  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  preached  it, 
as  made,  and  that  not  fruitlessly,  for  all  men. 
They  have  taught  men  that  the  root  of  per- 
sonal religion  lies  deeper  than  in  sacerdotal 
or  ritual  acts,  or  moral  actions;  that  the 
*  abysmal  depths  of  personality  *  must  feel 
the  spirit  of  Grod  moving  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  and  that  there  must  be  a  change, 
a  turning,  a  conversion  of  the  soul.  And  if 
the  tree  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits,  the 
Evangelical  party  can  point  to  what  it  has 
done  within  the  fast  seventy  or  eighty  years, 
to  what  it  is  doing  now,  as  proofs  that  it 
has  not  been  altogether  barren.  To  it  we 
owe  the  whole  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  Church  Missionary  and  the  Bijtish  and 
Foreign  Bible  and  the  Religious  Tract  So- 
cieties ;  and  whatever  view  we  may  take 
of  their  machinery,  or  their  teaching,  they 
represent,  beyond  all  question,  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  zeal,  energy,  and  wealth, 
which  men  have  devoted  to  the  glonr 
of  God  and  to  the  service  of  their  fel- 
lows, instead  of  spending  it  on  their  plea^ 
ures  or  investing  it  for  their  profit.  To  if, 
in  the  first  instance,  we  owe  also  the  per- 
sonal activity  of  laymen  and  women' in  visit- 
ing the  sick,  teaching  in  Sunday  schools, 
helping  the  clergy  in  the  mechanism  of  re- 
lief. Even  the  Simeon  Trust  (whaterer 
we  may  think  of  the  policy  of  »uc\\  an  or- 
ganization) represents  an  immense  improve- 
ment in  the  feeling  with  wlwch  ecclesiastical 
patronage  had  been  previously  regarded. 
It  was  something  gainen,  that  rich  capitalists 
should  purchase  advowsons,  not  for  their 
sons  or  nephews,  but  for  stranjr(»rs,  whose 
one  recommendation  was  that  they  were  de- 
vout preachers  of  the  truth.  And  the  same 
zeal,  let  it  be  remembered,  has  ramified  in  a 
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thoQsand  different  directions.     More  than 
most  otliers,  the    Eyangelical  partjr  haye 
shown  that  they  possess  that  **  entnusiasm 
of  homanity"  which,  as  a  phrase,  thejr  now 
shudder  at  and  condemn.      To   them  — 
helped,  it  is  true,  by  the  liberal  party,  who 
had  an  *'  enthusiasm  of  humanity  "  of  an- 
other type  —  we  owe  the  abolition  of  the 
alaye-trade  and  the  emancipation  of  onr 
slayes.    The  long  list  of  Exeter  Hall  socie- 
ties represents  money  and  time  and  labour 
giyen  to  the  work  of  saying  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  horn  the  moral  perus  to  which  they 
are  specially  exposed ;  to  that  of  rescuing 
men  and  women  who  were  plunged  in  the 
depths  of  shame  and  misery.    H^fuges,  re- 1 
formatories,  ragged  schools,  if  not  theirs  ex- 1 
clusiyely,  haye  been  theirs  primarily  and  j 
prominently.     The  City  Mission  and  Pas-  i 
tond  Aid  Societies,  sermons  in  theatres  and 
midnight  meetings  (with  whateyer  draw- 
backs they  may  be  accompanied)  haye  been, 
at  least,  noble  efforts  in  the  great  conflict  of 
light  sg^nst  darkness,  and  good    against 
eyiL    The  representatiye  leader  of  all  at- 
tempts to  remedy  some  of  the  worst  social 
stnt  of  England,  to  saye  women  and  children 
from  the  eyils  of  crushing  and  debasing 
labour  in  factories  and  mines  and  affricuf 
tural  gangs,  to  make  our  treatment  of  con- 
yicts  remedial  as  well  as  penal,  to  keep  the 
manaffement  of  the  insane  from  falling  into 
unfit  hands,  has  been  also  the  representatiye 
leader  of 'die  EyangeHcal  party.     I  differ 
widely  on  many  points  from  the  theological 
ojHoions  of  Lord  Shaflesbury ;  I  re^et  the 
yiolence  and  want   of  charity  which  has 
sometimes  characterized    his  language  in 
speaking  of  other  parties  in  the   Church; 
bnt  I  own  that  his  public  life,  deyoted,  as  it 
has  been,  with  a  resolute  renunciation  of  the 
ordinary  prizes  which  tempt  other  men  of 
like  rank,  to  labours  such  as  these,  seems  to 
me  almost  the  pattern  life  of  an  English 
peer.    It  would  be  well  if  it  could  "  provoke  " 
others  who  belong  to  different  schools  to  a 
noble  **  jealousy." 

In  yet  another  respect  the  school  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking  has  done  good 
senrice  to  the  cause  of  English  — >  I  do  not 
shrink  from  adding,  to  that  of  Catholic 
Christianity.'  It  has  recognized,  as  far 
as  it  could,  that  in  the  di  visions  which 
have  separated  so  many  of  our  countr\iiien 
from  the  English  Church,  the  fault  has  not 
been  all  on  one  side.  Wc  are  heirs  of .  the 
evils  of  a  past  age,  and  the  sins  of  the  fath- 
ers are  visited  upon  the  children.  Inherit- 
ed prepossessions  on  the  one  side,  the  tram- 
mels or  Acts  of  Parliament  and  a  cumbrous 
machinery  on  the  other,  keep  us,  for  the 


present,  apart ;  but  it  is  right  to  own  that 
the  division  which  now  exists  has  in  it  hard* 
ly  any  of  the  characteristics  of  the  guilt  of 
schism,  and  the  Evangelical  party  have 
rightly  welcomed  all  lawful  opportunities 
for  showing  that  their  feelings  towards 
dissenting  ministers  aud  dissenting  laity 
are  those  of  Christian  brotherhocd,  that 
they  can  in  many  works  make  common 
cause  with  them.  And  they  have  done 
well,  also,  in  holding  out  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  as  the  fathers  of  the  English 
Reformation,  and  many  even  of  the  Stuart 
divines  did,  to  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
the  Continent.  They  have  not  learnt  to 
find  closer  ties  of  sympathy  with  the  de- 
crepitude of  the  Greek  or  the  corruptions  of 
the  Latin  Church  than  with  those  who 
were  the  children  of  the  Germans,  the 
Swiss,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  with  whom 
our  fathers  had  made  common  cause  in  the 
struggle  against  Rome.  With  Cosin  and 
with  Sancroft,  no  less  than  with  Hooker 
and  Abbot,  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  they 
did  not  look  on  the  loss  of  the  Apostolical 
succession  as  excluding  the  Protestant  and 
Reformed  communities  of  the  Continent 
from  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church,  or  the 
interchange  of  Christian  friendliness. 

And  yet  it  is  clear,  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
thus  worthy  of  honour  in  their  past  and 
present  action,  that  the  Evangelical  school 
IS,  as  a  whole,  losing  ground ;  that  it  does 
not  promise,  as  it  is,  to  be  prominent  as  an 
element  for  good  in  the  future  history  of  the 
English  Church.  The  children  of  Evangel- 
icafparents  are  seldom  faithful  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  fathers ;  often  they  pass 
over  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Ritualists  or  ros- 
itivists.  Whatever  temporary  predomi- 
nance they  may  have  gained  in  the  Episco- 
pate is  too  clearly  traceable  to  the  influence 
of  their  leader  over  the  mind  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  to  give  much  hope  of  its  being  per- 
manent. They  have  little  power  over  the 
minds  of  younger  men  among  the  clergy,  or 
at  the  universities.  They  are  not  gaining 
it  over  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 
And  the  causes  of  the  failure  are  not  far  to 
seex. 

(1.^  The  preaching  of  the  clergy  of  this 
school  has  been  at  once  pitche<l  in  too  high  a 
key,  and  too  bounded  in  its  ranire.  Assum- 
ing that  the  whole  work  of  the  preacher  was 
the  conversion  of  the  sinner,  the  salvation 
of  men's  souls,  and  that  this  was  to  be  attained 
by  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment in  its  fulness,  they  have  left  the  wide 
range  of  Christian  ethics,  one  might  almost 
say  the  rich  treasures  of  Scriptural  exege- 
sis, comparatively  untouched.    In  the  hands 
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eren  of  a  master  mind,  intensely  earnest, 
and  throwing  his  whole  soul  into  every  ser- 
mon, such  a  course  would  be  subject  to  the 
invariable  law  that  **  passive  impressions, 
by  being  repeated,  crow  weaker,**  and 
UiQse  who  listened  to  uem  would  grow  cal- 
lous or  indifferent.  Satisfied  that  the  work 
of  conversion  had  in  their  case  been  ac- 
complished long  ago,  on  them  the  stimu- 
lant would  act  as  a  narcotic,  and  lull  them 
to  an  unprogressive,  undisceming  slum- 
ber. •  But  when  it  comes  to  be  the  stereo- 
typed discourse  of  men  of  little  culture  or 
spiritual  experience,  just  fresh  from  a  pass 
examination  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or 
from  a  theological  coUege ;  when  from  year 
to  year  there  is  but  the  substance  of  one 
sermon,  whatever  may  be  the  text ;  when 
the  preacher  goes  on  "  semper  eandem  ca- 
MM  eantUenaoL,**  the  natural,  inevitable  ef- 
fect has  been  that  of  stunted  intellectual 
and  moral  growth;  at  the  worst  (perhaps 
rather  at  the  best,  for  here  there  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  sign  of  life^,  of  irritation,  repulsion, 
scepticism.  (2.^  It  has  been  the  weakness 
of  the  £vanselical  school  to  ignore,  more 
or  less  completely,  the  influence  of  art  on 
men*s  religious  hfe.  Holding,  and  rightly 
holding,  that  there  is  nothmg  elevating 
and  fMirifying  to  man,  or  acceptable  to 
God,  in  a  merely  aesthetic  woru&ip,  they 
have  taken  any  arrangements  which  they 
found,  have  looked  only  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  large  number  of  hearers  at  the 
lowest  poetsible  rate,  have  acquiesced  in,  if 
not  introduced,  the  arrangement  which 
places  pulpit*  reading^lesk,  and  clerk  s  dit- 
to, in  an  unlovely  prominence  in  front  of 
the  oommunioD-tabIe«  have  set  their  faces 
against  ohor;U  services,  surpliced  choirs, 
processions  and  prooeasional  hymns,  floral 
decorations,  and  the  like.  Trusting  to  the 
continuance  of  emotions  which  in  their  na- 
ture c.innot  c\>ntinue,  they  have  foxgoticn 
the  importance  of  a^raciatang  the  thought 
of  worship  with  joy,  beauty,  brig*itne«  ;  of 
enlisting,  as  far  .is  mny  be,  the  willing  ser- 
vices of  men.  women,  and  children  in  min- 
istoring  to  it5  completeness.  As  their  pr»- 
dtvcs$i>rs  under  Eliz.ibe;h  anl  James 
shrank  with  hom^r  fx\m  the  surplice  as  a 
rag  of  ro)HTy.  so  they  have  shrunk  from 
or  shud.lonvl  at  anything  beyond  the  sur> 
plioc.  or  a:  the  suri^ice  itself,  it'  carried  in- 
to tho  pulpit.  So  far  as  their  objection  to 
the  latter  prrwtioe  ha  1  any  meaning;  at  all. 
it  implied  ^not.  of  course,  that  they  intend- 
ed su.'h  an  inferenoo),  that  they  thought 
th.it  teaching  and  worship  ou^^ht  %o  be  dis- 
sociat<\l  tTt>:u  etch  other,  and  that  the 
preacher  should  appear  in  his  character  at 


an  academic,  and  not  as  a  miaiiter  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  And  so,  in  many  cases 
(I  gladly  acknowledge  a  marked  improve 
ment  of  late  years  K>th  as  to  the  architect- 
ure  of  the  churches  they  have  built  and 
the  choral  element  of  worships .  their  eultw 
has  been  heavy,  flat,  uninviting ;  and  then 
whom  they  did  not  supply  with  wboleaone 
food  have  drifted  ofl*  (1  can  scarcely  bUma 
them)  in  search  of  something  to  sadsly 
cravings  which  are  in  themsSves  natmr^ 
and  innocent,  and  cannot  sal'ely  be  neglect- 
ed. (3.)  At  the  risk  of  entering  on  deli- 
cate and  dangerous  ground,  I  caonot 
shrink  from  declaring  my  conTiction  that 
the  schoiA  of  which  1  speak  has  all  along 
been  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  represen- 
tative organ  in  the  press.  That  they 
wished  for  a  newspaper  which  should  deal 
with  public  matters  on  Christian  princi- 
ples, which  should  exclude  the  prurient  d/^ 
tails  of  crime  and  the  chronicle  of  vices 
and  diosipations  hardly  less  ofi*ensiTe ;  that 
thev  were  not  satisfied  thirty  years  i|go 
with  the  Times  for  daily,  or  ue  John  Bu!l 
for  weekly  food,  this  is  every  way  to  their 
credit,  but  the  result  has  shown  how  bard 
it  is  to  be  religions  in  leading  articles  to 
order :  how  much  easier  it  is  to  minister  to 
the  passions  and  prejudices,  yet  more,  per- 
haps, to  the  timidity,  of  a  religions  party. 
The  representative  organ  thus  set  on  foot 
has  been  conspicuous  chiefly  for  its  absence 
of  candour,  manliness,  and  generonty. 
There  is  hardly  a  di?tingniihed  thinker  or 
worker  in  the  Cbnrch  whom  it  has  not 
worried  and  denounced.  It  has  exagi^parat- 
ed  whatever  of  narrowneds  and  prejudice 
it  found  within  the  ranks  of  its  j>arty,  and 
stirred  them  to  a  perpetual  pjLcy  of  stis- 
picion  and  alarm.  It  nas  done  all  it  eould 
to  keep  open  and  to  widen  the  gap  be- 
tween Evaagelical  and  other  schools.  The 
appearance  of  a  penny  paper  set  on  foot 
by  the  sane  party,  unless  it  indicate,  as  it 
may  do,  :heir  desiie  to  have  some  better 
Tvpresoctatire'  th^n  the  R^cord^  does  not 
au2ur  veil  for  any  closer  approach  to  nnity. 
Whst  then  aro  the  hopes,  what  the  policy, 
what  :he  probable  foture  of  the  Evangelical 
partv?  Xo  one  who  looks  at  the  work 
whiiAi  it  has  done  and  i5  even  now  doing, 
would  wi$h  to  see  it  deprived  of  its  due  place 
and  indueui-e  in  the  counsels  of  the  English 
C^uroh.  Ev^^n  th>K  who  were  farthest  re- 
moved tVom  Mr.  Gotham's  peculiar  paradox 
ai^t  K'tiitiiiiately  rejoice  in  the  decision 
whu'h  Mved  the  Chuivh  v^  Endand  from  a 
probaMe  tlijTuption,  and  x^esmed  at  least  one- 
third  of  it5  ^iergy  6om  the  alternative  of  ac- 
cepting the  formularies  of  the  Church  in  a 
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scnfle  repugnant  to  their  reason  and  con- 
acience,  or  takins  up  a  position  of  sectarian- 
ism.   But  the  risk  wolch  they  th^n  ran  ought 
to  have  taught  them  a  lesson  which  they  have 
been  slow  to  learn.     They  have  yielded 
once  and  affa>a  to  the  temptation  which  the 
present  tripartite  division  of  the  English 
Church  pre^nts  to  men  who  calculate  on 
party  combinations,  and  6ght  with  carnal 
weapons,  to  coalesce  with  one  section  of  their 
C|»ponent8  against  the  other.      When  men's 
minds  were  agitated  by  **  Essays  and  Re- 
views," tbey  joined  with  Dr.  Pusey  and  his 
followers  in  the  protests  and  aeclarations 
which  issued  in  a  prosecution,  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  no  criticism  or  exegesis  in  that 
volume  could  be  more  at  variance  with  the 
apparent  meaning  of  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  generally   than   their 
view  of  baptism  and  araolution  from  the  Ian- 
gaage  of  toe  Baptismal  Service,  and  that  for 
the  visitation  of  the   Sick.     They  are  now 
taking  advantage  of  the  popular  middle-class 
antipathy  to  Ritualism,  to  organize  a  pros- 
ecution at  the  cost  of  £50,000  (that,  at  least, 
is  the  amount  named  for   the    guarantee 
fund),  against  incense,  lights,  and  the  so- 
called  **  elevation  of  the  sacramental  ele* 
ments,**  *  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  no  ex- 
cesses on  the  side  of  ritual  can  be  more  di- 
Tergent  from  the  letter  which  they   press 
thaii^  their  own  neglect  and  non-observance. 
Their  wisdom,  we  believe,  would    be    to 
preach,  write,  in  every  way  proclaim  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  to  abstain 
carefallyfrom  all  such  coalitions  and  prosecu- 
turns.  ^  The  greatest  risk  wliich  lies  before 
tbem  is  the  possible  succem  of  the  party 
whicb  five  ^ears  ago  they  joined,  in  their 
movement  m  Ck>n vocation,  and  Congresses, 
and  Conferentses  for  a  new  Court  of  Final 
Appeal  in  Spiritual  Causes,  (consisting  wholly 
or  chiefly  of  bishops  and  divines.      Should 
tach  a  court  ever  be  established,  it  may  be 

2uestioned  whether  thuir  position  in  the 
Shurcli  of  England  would  be  worth  ton 
years'  purchase,  and  they  might  then  regret 
that  the^  had  alienated  thofks  who,  in  all  pre- 
vious crises,  had  pleaded  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  But  there  is  also  the  risk  of  a 
struggle  of  another  kind.  The  action  of  a  \ 
Bel^med  Parliament  in  mattera  ecclesiasti- 
cal may  be  quicker  and  sharpi^r  Chan  men 
imagine.  There  may  be  a  struirj^le  between 
the  maintenance  of  any  national  relisious  in- 
StiCutions  and  pure  voluntaryism,  between 
any  form  of  Cnristian  education  and   pure 

*  The  qacAtlon  of  vettmentit,  it  mast  be  remem- 
berH,  H  not  even  rtiied  In  tho  St  AlbanN  cant*. 
Do  the  promoters  of  the  prosecation  scknowledce 
their  l^ility? 


secularism,  and  thev  may  then  be  glad 
enough  to  welcome  the  co-operation  of  those 
whom  they  now  seek  to  drive  from  the 
Church,  even  though  they  should  still  wear 
chasubles^,  and  burn  incense,  and  have  liifhts 
upon  their  altars.  But  if  the  Evangelical 
^arty,  as  such,  can  escape  the  ban  whicb 
talb  on  those  who  "  learn  nothing  and  forget 
nothing,"  tho^  have  still  a  great  work  to  do, 
and  may  do  it  so  as  to  be  a  blessing  to  the 
Church  and  nation.  As  yet  the  phase  of 
Christian  truth  presented  in  their  teaching 
is  the  only  one  tnat  has  been  found  to  exert 
any  strong  influence  for  good  over  our  sol- 
diers and  our  sailors,  our  **  navvies,*'  and 
our  "roughs,"  and  they  may  find  there  a 
rich  harvest  yet  waiting  to  lie  gathered,  or 
go  on  sowing  that  others  may  reap  afler 
them.  They  may  bear  their  witness,  m  ways 
far  more  eloquent  than  the  five-days'  orations 
of  counsel,  against  a  sensuous  and  Roman- 
ising ritual,  against  a  perverted  sacramental 
theory,  against  an  unscriptural  sacerdotalism. 
They  are  strong  in  numbers,  wealth,  influ- 
ence. If  they  would  accept,  as  indeed  many 
are  accepting,  from  one  school  something  of 
its  ardour  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
and  of  all  that  illustrates  it,  and  from  another 
something  of  its  love  for  beauty  and  order, 
and  colour  and  brightness,  as  accessories  of 
worship,  and  from  a  third  its  earnestness  in 
dealing  with  the  great  social  evils  of  our 
time  largely  and  systematically,  it  may  yet 
renew  its  youth  as  the  eaj;le*s,  and  the  latter 
days  be  better  than  the  former. 

II.  The  High  Church  party  (I  am  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  use  tnese  nick-names), 
if  we  think  of  it  as  distinguished  from  the 
so-called  Ritualists,  is  conspicuous,  at  pres- 
ent, as  being,  though  not,  it  may  be,  the 
most  numerous,  yet  the  loudest,  the  most 
energetic,  the  most  organized.  The  motto, 
"  in  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be 
your  strength,"  which  was  its  watohword  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Oxford  movement, 
has  long  since  been  forgotten,  and  every 
thing  is  done  by  Caucuses  and  Committees, 
and  all  the  machinery  of  public  agitation. 
It  would  be  idle  and  unjust  to  fon^t  that 
they  too  have  the  stanfling-grouna  of  pre- 
scription in  the  English  Church;  that  the 
principles  which  they  profess  wore  promi- 
nent (though  with  a  larger  mixture  of  Cal- 
vinism than  they  would  willingly  accept) 
under  Elizabeth  and  James,  ran  a  headlong 
career  and  had  a  headlong  fall  under  Char- 
les I.,  and  rose  again,  rabid  and  rampant,  at 
the  Restoration.  The  secession  of  the  Non- 
Jurors  after  the  revolution  of  1G88,  on 
purely  politico-njligious  grounds,  weakened 
the  party  within  the  Church.     Old  Angli- 
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canism  passed  into  ao  easy-gotnff  Erastian- 
ism  among  Court  divines,  or  subsided  into 
the  "  Church  and  King  "  and  "  three  times- 
three"  of  country  squires  and  rectors. 
Doubtless  here  and  there,  as  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Mr.  Keble  have  told  ns,  the  traditions  of 
Anglo-Catholicism  were  kept  up,  and  the 
seed  sown  which  was  afterwards  to  bear 
fruit  with  such  unexpected  productiveness. 
The  exciting  cause  or  the  movement  which 
has  had  such  wide  issues,  and  is  likely  to 
have  yet  wider,  was  the  triumph  of  liberal- 
ism in  the  Reform  Bill.*  The  leaders  of  the 
party  looked  on  this  as  inaugurating  a  series 
of  revolutionary  attacks  on  all  things  sacred. 
In  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  some  Irish 
bishoprics  they  saw  the  commencement  of 
an  Atheistic  policy,  and  heard  the  **  foot- 
falls of  the  coming  Antichrist."  The  inter- 
vention of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Na- 
tional Education,  even  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  the  West  Indies,  were  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  same  Godless  system.  It  was 
time  to  blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  and  the 
trumpet  accordingly  was  sounded.  The 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times  **  were  issued. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  causes  of  the 
success  which  the  movement  had  during  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  years.  Much,  doubtless, 
was  due  to  the  indescribable  influence  of 
personal  character,  to  the  sort  of  fascination 
which  John  Henry  Newman  exen>ised  on 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  him;  the 
guilelessness  which  had  the  effect  of  guile, 
or  guile  which  had  the  effect  of  guileless- 
ness ;  the  touch  of  hand,  the  glance  of  eye, 
the  tone  of  voice,  which  riveted  their  hearts 
and  bound  their  intellect  to  the  subtle  spell. 
But  there  was  much  in  the  teaching  of^  the 
school  which  was  attractive  both  to  higher 
and  lower  natures.  It  transformed  the  un- 
reasoning antipathy  to  the  middle-class  dis- 
senter, which  the  sons  of  country  gentlemen 
and  clergy  brought  with  them,  into  a  reli- 
gious duty.  It  offered  those  who  craved  for 
something  more  than  an  emotional  individu- 
alism in  religion,  and  were  yet  afraid  of 
Popery,  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  histori- 
cal continuity,  of  fellowship  with  distant 
ages  and  remote  Churches,  of  a  unity 
wnich  corruptions  and  schisms  mi^bt  impair, 
but  which  they  could  not  utterly  destroy. 
It  gave  men  the  sense,  always  more  or  less 
ennobling,  of  a  corporate  life,  of  belongin<r 
to  a  visible  society  for  which  they  were  to 
live  and  work.  It  led  many,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  thought  of  self-conquest,  self- 
denial,  as  a  law  of  life.  The  leaders  of 
the  movement  were  men  thoroughly  in  ear- 

CComp.  Newman's  "  HU tory  of  my  RellgiooB 
Opmtons,"  pp.  33,  34. 


nest,  as  waging  war  with  deadly  foes,  and 
cared  little    for  the-  sssthetic    decorations 
which  have  since  become    so    prominent 
On  what  eloquent   prelates  have  recently 
described  as  the  **  coruscations  "  of  a  stream 
of  molten  metal  flowing  thrice-purified  from 
the  furnace,  Newman,  as  with  an  impatient 
contempt,  flung  the  epithet  of  the  **  gilt-gin- 
gerbread school,"  and  for  a  time  it  stqdL* 
The  secession  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  seemeU 
at  first  to  threaten  its  existence,  was  eventu- 
ally an  element  of  strength.    It  freed  them 
from  the  dangerous  influence  of   men  ti 
genius  whose  course  cannot  be  calcnlated; 
it  lefl  them  to  the  guidance  of  men  of  ste- 
reotyped   convictions,    who    repeated   die 
axioms  of  a  theory  when  those  that  had 
built  it  up  confessed  that  it  had  broken 
under  their  feet,  and  whose  line  of  action 
could  always  be  predicted.    Looking  to  the 
work  which  the  clergy  and  laity  of  thu 
school  have  done  both  before  and  since  the 
great  defection,  it  is  but  simply  just   to 
acknowledge  that  they,  too,  may  point  to 
works  which  entitle  them  to  our  warmest 
gratitude.    They  have  been  mnnificent  in 
building  churches  and  schools,  in  the  sop- 
port  of  all  distinctively  Church  societies,  in 
the   extension  of  the  colonial  episct^pate. 
They  have  aimed  at  a  more  systematic  peni- 
tential discipline  for  the  fallen ;  at  the  reviTtl 
of  sisterhoods,  which    are,  with  whatever 
drawbacks,  at  least  protests  against  worldli- 
ness  and  frivolity.     They  have  done  mnch 
to  make  the  worship  of  the  English  Chnrch 
hearty  and  real,  to  clothe  it  with  a  decorous 
brightness.     They  have  done  much,  also,  to 
counteract  our  tendency  to  a  self-satisfied 
insularity,  by  stretching  out  their  hands  to 
the  Churches  of  the  East.    There  is  some- 
thing to  sympathise  with  even  in  their  wisii 
to  fraternise  with  Western  Christendom,  in 
their  acknowledgment  that  the    light    of 
Christian  truth  was  not  wholly  extinct  even 
in  the  Dark  Ages ;  in  their  refusal  to  treat 
the  Latin   Church  as  simply  the  homo  of 
Antichrist  and  the  dwelling  of  the  Beast. 
They  have,  lastly,  added  largely  and  richly 
to  our  hymnody  and  devotional  literature. 
If  much  of  the  latter  seems  to  a  healthy 
taste  morbid  .and  un-English,  if  the  extent 
to  which  the  system  of  the  confessional  has 
been  carried  seems  to  us  fatal  alike  to  troe 
manliness  and  true  womanliness  we  can  yet 
acknowledge  that  it  is  but  the  exaggeration 
of  a  much-neglected  duty. 

*  The  word  was  applied  to  the  portioiu  of  tbs 
RomiRh  ritual  which  have  stnoe  been  most  eagerly 
reprodaced,  in  tho  Britinh  Crltie  for  ISiO,  qaotaa 
la  the  "  History  of  my  Religious  Opinions,**  p.  127. 
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But  the  Bchool,  both  in  its  wider  action, 
and  in  the  more  extreme  forms  which  have 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years  become 
ooospicaoas,  has  many  weak  points  in  its 
Bjretom,  and  has  made  many  false  steps  in 
iti  action.  It  has  treated  the  ereat  work 
of  tibe  Reformation  as  an  unlucky  episode, 
a  ^limb  badly  set,  which  must  be  broken 
belbre  it  can  be  set  right  again ; "  spoken 
and  written  as  if  the  Anglican  reformers 
ware  martyrs  either  for  an  opinion  which 
wai  itself  heretical,  or  through  sheer  stupid 
incapacity  to  perceive  that  their  teachmg 
and  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  sub- 
ataatially  identical.  It  has  lefl  the  Protes- 
tant ground  of  faith,  and  set  up  in  its  place 
the  vague,  uncertain  standard  of  Catholic 
cooseut  and  Church  authority,  **  undisputed" 
general  councils,  and  a  **  stream  '*  of  patris- 
tic writers.  It  has  carried  its  sacramental 
and  sacerdotal  theories  to  the  extent  of 
practically  denying  all  grace  except  through 
ecclesiastical  ordinances,  all  forgiveness  of 
iina  except  through  priestly  absolutions; 
QOchurching  all  Christian  societies  that  are 
wanting  in  the  continuity  of  a  so-called 
apostolical  succession,  leaving  English  Dis- 
senters, and  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  for- 
eign Protestants,  to  **  uncovcnantcd  mercies.'' 
In  its  more  advanced  sections,  it  has  adopted 
all  that  it  can  adopt  of  the  pre-Ruformation 
sjitem:  dresses,  acts,  gestures,  havo  been 
resoscitated  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  symbolising  a 
doctrine  which  also  belonged,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  most  English  theologians,  to  the 
dogmatic  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
wai  deliberately  rejected  by  our  Reformers. 
It  mattered  not  that  congregations  were 
ofiended,  that  Bishops  disapproved,  that  the 
legality  of  the  usages  was  at  least  (luestion- 
aUe.  They  were  adopted  and  maintained 
ezprefsly  because  they  were  symbols  of 
medi0Tal  doctrine,  because  they  were  a  de- 
fiance of  popular  and  episcopal  opinion. 

And  the  spirit  which  led  to  this  defiance 
bat  shown  itself,  also,  in  determined  antago- 
nitm  to  the  State.  The  sovereignty  of  law, 
the  mipremacy  of  constitutional  tribunals  in 
alitten  ecclesiastical,  has  been  denounced 
with  a  parrot-like  repetition  as  mere  Eras- 
tiaoism.  In  the  repeated  attempts,  at  the 
risk  of  varying  and  contradictory  decisions, 
to  obtain  a  new  Court  of  Final  Appeal  in 
which  clerical  influence  shall  be  dominant, 
or  to  establish  a  voluntary  Court  side  by 
nde  with  that  which  alone  the  Constitution 
of  England  recoj^ises;  in  the  manifest 
eaflerness  with  which  the  snapping  of  every 
Unk  that  brought  the  colonial  churches  of 
the  Anglican  coomiunion  under  the  same 


system  as  the  national  Church  itself,  has 
been  hailed  as  an  augury  of  freedom ;  in  the 
strange,  hot  haste  which  has  turned  the 
consecration  of  a  bishop  into  something  like 
a  Fenian  conspiracy,  needing  the  viguance 
of  ecclesiastical  detectives;  in  the  fierceness 
with  which  men  have  fought  against  the 
shadowy  grievance  of  the  Conscience 
Clause,  and  so  hastened  the  growth  of  a 
system  of  secular  education  against  which 
the  acceptance  of  that  clause  would  be  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  safe^ard ;  in  all  this 
we  may  trace  a  feverish  restlessness,  a  vain 
attempt  to  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock 
of  Timu,  a  reactionary  policy  which  is  to  the 
Christianity  of  England  what  Ultramonta- 
nism  is  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Continent. 
If  in  its  more  moderate  phases  its  represen- 
tatives in  the  press  —  as  the  Guardian,  the 
Christian  Remembrancer ,  and  the  EcclesiaS' 
tic  —  have  been  characterized  for  the  most 
part  by  morleration,  reverence,  and  culture, 
its  more  recent  developments  and  its 
cheaper  organs  have  shown  an  absence  of 
those  qualities  even  more  conspicuous  than 
that  of  the  worst  moments  of  the  Record, 

It  may  seem  a  legitimate  conclusion  from 
these  premises  that  one  who  holds  them 
should  urge  the  measures  of  repression  in 
which  some  seem  to  find  the  one  pathway 
of  safety.  To  prosecute  Ritualists  on  every 
debateable  point  of  divergence  from  common 
usage,  and  when  that  experiment  fails,  or 
before  it  is  fully  tried,  to  pass  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  pur|X)se  of  restraining  or 
expelling  them  ;  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  England  with  de- 
bates on  the  pattern  of  a  surplice  or  the 
colour  of  a  stole,  —  this  may  appear  to  many 
the  policy  of  a  true  statesmanship,  the 
test  of  a  true  Protestantism.  I  own,  with 
whatever  reluctance,  that  even  when  it 
springs  from  a  natural  and  noble  anxiety  to 
protect  the  peace  of  the  Church  against 
those  who  trouble  it,  I  see  little  prospect  of 
any  suc-h  measures  being  successful ;  thai 
the  temper  which  clamours  for  them  seems 
to  me  to  be  too  oden  that  of  panic,  irritation, 
unwisdom.  It  profits  but  little  to  drive  in 
the  external,  eruptive  symptoms  of  disease, 
while  the  disease  itself  remains  unhealed. 
You  may  restrain,  by  pains  and  ponalties, 
those  who  find  in  vestments,  lights,  incense, 
gestures,  the  witnosses  to  what  they  hold  as 
the  truth  of  the  Real  Presence,  but  if  you 
leave  tlie  doctrine  itself  unquestioned,  you 
do  but  tempt  thpm  to  a  more  explicit  asser- 
tion of  it  in  wor*ls,  and  a  more  subtle  in- 
ventiveness in  the  art  of  evasive  int<»rpreta- 
tion.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  most  ac- 
complished jurist  to  draw  up  an  antiritual- 
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ist  r  iCt  of  Parliament  through  which  a  ritu* 
a  idt  pleader  will  be  unaUe  to  drive  his 
pro\  orbial  *•  coach  and  six."  *    And  if  you 
moke  your  assault  upon  the  doctrine   itself, 
tiiou,  over  and  above  all  the  evils  which  at- 
tCDil  the  discussion  of  such  a  question  in  the 
hinds  (X'paid  advocates,  you  are  risking,  on 
the  ono  hand,  failure,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
disruption  of  the  Church  of  England.     You 
are,  at  least,  trying  to  abridge  the  liberty  of 
spi.*t'ulation  in  a  region  where,  within  very 
wide  limits,  short  of  a  formal,  as  distinct 
from  an  inferential,  acceptance  of  the  dog- 
ma of   rransubstantiation, .  it  has  hitherto 
been  allowed,  where  logical  clearness  and 
claar  dcdnition  are  all  but  unattainable. 
When  men  once  begin   to  brood  over  the 
spiri'Htv  presence   of  a  boiltf,  they  may  be 
pardoned  if  they  sometimes  lose   their  way 
in  the  labvTinth  of  metaphyaieal  cobwebs 
spun  out  of  the  subtleties  of  schoolmen.     It 
is  hard  to  visit  them  with  severer  measures 
than  thi>so  wliioh  we  apply  to   men   whose 
diverge  lice  from  the  tone  and  ti-mper,  lirom 
t'le   letter  and   the   spirit,   of  the   Prayer- 
Byjk  is  unquestionably  far  wider.     What 
we  nee. I  in  suirh  matters,  and  at  such  a  time, 
is  to  enlarge  instead  oi*  narrowing  oar  list  of 
nlitp'toni.     Ascertain,   if    you   will,    what 
ve:«ttnenis  or  ceremonial  acts  a:*e  lawful,  but 
if  anv  hitherto  unusual  are  declared  to  be 
Uwf'il,  let  us   refu:*e  to  recognise   them  as 
bid-ies  oT  a  party,  and  they  will  soon  cease 
to  Ik*   value  i  beeauiu)   they  are  so.    If  a 
d  tzt»ii  I  liT-rynien   oi' well-known   Evangeli- 
c\\  !>r  •  brjid *'  proclivities  were  to  appear 
in  oUa^uVii'S  and  biretuis,  the  gloss  ot*  those 

*  Thivo  'n«»thrt'i*  for  ^ttlin?  the  diAniltT  have 
b4H>ii  iiro.  ^><>.\1.  ^:.^  A  jilmpto  repe.-il  of  the  rabric 
unUiT  c  '^  ts-  of  wiiioli  most  of  tho  chauffM  identided 
vri;'i  i.u'  w  '-1  Kifuallsm  have  bi»**u  iiitnHlaei'd. ».« 
poin-j  *»  •..••;  to  ••  ^T^oh  omnment*  of  the  chnrch  and 
of  till- ii>.ii>iiTi(  tliervof  a<«  were  in  the  Cuvrdi  of 
Kn::::i.;l  t '.v  :ia;:i'»riiy  of  Tarli  Anient  In  the  500- 
on.t  >':».-  '!"  ivia«  Kiltr:if.l  the  SIxtM,"  mipht  5eom 
TO  c:it  rt.v.tv  file  otilv  groiiml  apon  w:iJoh  they  hmre 
bevii  t!v;<-uK-l  llu!  if  I'M*  were  all.  then  there 
woul  I  N  .i!»«'!  iro'.y  Mi>  loss  I  direction  w  :atovjr  ;i< 
to  tl;o  :i:»T*'.r»  ■  rf  tuo  clorjry  In  (•1%'Ine  service.  Wf 
i>!uHiM  U-  ihr^^wn  b^ck  iiiion  custom  or  upon  the 
1  aium-s,  .■4*1 1.  a "  iseii'ier  «if  th''>e  h.-.v."  t'.se  auth.»rily 
of  an  \k-\  '^i  IVi'lisMient.  p'o^ivr-on-*  t-i  re^^rniii 
oATi-U'ler^  WvUiid  U'  inorr  ln«teid  of  !e««  difllruic. 
,-.'.'  If  i:  is'  i\\*M  X  that,  wiih>a:  thi>  rej^eaL  any 
CI".*  in  A-  ;■.•■»  ;i  .ii-'put**  ha*  In^on  r;il«-ti  N'twiH-n  a 
c'»*Tevm  M  ".M  anv  of  hi*  p."*ri-h*oH»*r'»  #houM  he  re- 
ferred ;  •  t.i'»  d;-oi>ion  of  a  bi-'u^p. :  r/rv  oosue*  a 
dile.atn  \  i'"  ♦.i  w'llcU  i.  i<  not  e.!"*.  t.!^"»o.iiH*.  Ki'.her 
ho  i"<  t  ^  d-r;dt»,  a«  n  jtifce  wmi]  \  d-»,  «<\riM«nsr  to 
what  t'.e  Ia«^  at'ttially  i^.'noi  jic.vnl>ne  to  what  he 
u'oui  1  V. :  •'11;  :o  N- :  «»•!  in  thi:^  cum-,  ia  ::k  rxirx^m-.' 
un-vVrtni'T-^  w  ii»*h  *'.:rriv»n  I*  t*ii^  wh  >'o  ;-jc*:l."»a.  he 
mav  har^'  :o  jianciion.  ataln^t  hl«  wi!|.  «or!io  of  the 
praciitV"  w-iica  .>ri'  »u»>i  ohje^'ietl  10;  or  oIm-  he  1* 
to  N^  iiKr.i-:.-il  withthi-  d.Ju^^isvj*  p  »w,r  of  *o*:i«i: 
the  law  k;-!*  t  ^  meet  hi*  own  v!«W'.  of  Iltu«9'«  ami 
expedient* V.  In  eitliereaw  there  i*  t!ie  rijik  of  irreat 
divorsiiv  of  u*a-^  in  different  diooe*e».  —  of  irritat- 
ia  •  i'.i*i'Vi>r^'i<*^  in  one  with  pme:iiV«  wl'ioh  are  tol- 
era(«>d,  or  en-B  eueottragMl,  in  aaoUier :  of  tlie 


garments  in  the  eyes  of  ritnaliiti  would  •000 
be  gone,  and  bdiore  long  we  ahould  lee 
them  falling  back  upon  tSe  aafe  linapJlieily 
of  the  tturphce.  If  such  an  ex^rimeni  Min 
too  bold  or  too  ludicrous,  it  might  suielj  be 
within  the  limits  of  a  wise  forbearance  to 
treat  the  glorious  apparel  of  the  ^  gilt  pp- 
^erbread  "  school  as  among  the  *'  UdtrJoiim 
inepUoi,*'  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  fight 
about.  Either  course  seems  less  haiardooi 
than  that  of  a  pnJonged  and  coetly  litiga- 
tion, not  unlikely  to  fail  of  its  porpon^  or 
an  abortive  attempt  at  a  legisladoo  de  aiiu- 
mis  in  a  reformed  House  of  Commonay  aad 
by  way  of  interlude  to  a  Bill  for  the  np- 
pression  of  the  Irish  Church  EstaMishinent^ 
Above  all,  too,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  inevitable  effect  of  all  repieHiTe 
measures  of  this  nature  is  to  encourage  the 
type  of  tame,  routine  mediocrity^  to  di»> 
courage  the  nobler  and  more  heroic,  more 
saintly  forms  of  excellence.  ^  Swrtoui^  pmai 
tie  zt!€n'  may  be  a  fit  motto  for  a  Mcnlar 
diplomatist.  It  is  hardly  fit  to  be  the 
watchword  of  a  true  statesman,  still  lam  to 
be  the  guiding  principle  of  anjr  portioa  ef 
the  Church  of  Christ  And  if  we  want 
aeal.  we  must  be  content  to  accept  it  ai 
we  find  it.  with  more  or  less  of  the  impol- 
siveness.  exagg^ation,  want  of  diacemment, 
which  are  its  almost  inevitable  aeoomDaiu- 
ments.  You  cannot  get  it  to  order,  now- 
ever  de«irable  the  union  may  be,  combined 
with  a  given  per-centage  of  moderation  and 
diseretion.  The  men  who  have  been  pram- 
t  ineiit  in  the  work  of  what  is  called  the 
I "  Catholic   Revival  **  have  shown,  for  the 

'  of  a  hl9hop*!i  time  and  etierfrr  in  dtMasalng  tihe  HMMrt 

t  trirlal  <»reiBonlal».    His  pastoml  fanetkMM  woald 

j  be  almojtt  lueriied   in  those  of  an  arbiUr  Hegmt 

I  tMruni    in    ma'tfm    of    ecr^Mantleal    mlllliiery. 

(S.^  Should  the  failore  of  tbese  methodt  snggML  ■• 

the  one  way  of  inittin^  the  knov  nn  Act  enaenaf 

th.it  the  white  !<uri>i!oe,  the  black  stale,  tb«  aendcnilc 

h.xMl,  *hnxH  N»  nil  that  men  thonld' 


wiriioit  end  miirht  mill  be  raised.  WktU'U  mi 
;''i  c  '  31u«t  it  be  of  >ioat  linen  or  flu*  Inwn.dowB 
to  :>:e  kneeji  or  do\m  to  the  ankle?,  tls>t  or loote, 
with  or  without  p^itiem  In  the  tcxtnrt^  wtth  or 
witiioa;  biM^*r».  worn  over  a  caaaook  orafrercoat 
and: roa >«>isi f  A nd what colonra are permf nlble In 
theM>  under-^rment.*  —  black  only,  or  OxfbMBls- 
tnn^.  or  #Ii«pherd*#  plaid,  or  Msho|>*a  parpto  •  Ami 
how  i<  the  »toIe  to  be  worn  — over  one  PlKNdAer 
or  both,  with  or  withnat  fHnire?  or  01  afsakd 
!irmh>l<  f  And  wluu  are  the  Hmita  of  varlatlsa  ■ 
10  the  ^Ue,  aud  colour,  and  mode  of  weariag  tke 
ho.>  1  r  ller«\  t(>^  there  might  be  room  Ibr  sfsrt- 
lin?  d!rerslrie«  of  tint  and  textnre,  for  an  SBMnrt- 
mation  to  the  dre^aof  apart  a^oran  ali—Clirtfc. 
l"ulv-<  we  Te|:;.«L«e  speciScUly  from  the  erown  of  a 
prtr<t'-i  *io.td  T 1  the  sole  of  his  foot,  or  iwll.  Mi  a 
'*b«M,"  but  a  Mirptloe  of  1*rocrnilea  la  tke  Jsia- 
saleni  i'hamber  a«  an  Invariable  staadard,  we  arc 
all  At  >e.4  Afaln.  and  *hall  be  driven  to  fall  back  ap- 
on thai  tru4V  In  the  efliwt.  In  the  lonf  ran,  oC  panfe 
o}HnH^u.  and  in  the  cood  aenae  and  fecUag  of  the 
Ci^M-^v.  t.ie  temporary  lo<s  of  which  Is  now  drIflBf 
us  upon  prvvecotloas  and  Act*  of  Partlancat. 
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mo&t  port,  thai  they  bad  this  zeal  as  their 
cbancterietie.  They  have  taken  a  course 
which  eiLposeBthem  to  the  frowns  of  bishops, 
ta  Ifae  4mK9oar  of  'most  patrons,  to  the  in- 
iolli  amd  outrages  of  well-dressed  or  01- 
dwedawhs.  Thej  hare  been  content  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  s;n^pathy  of  those 
who  were  like-minded  with  them.  They 
Iswre  stripped  themselves,  wherever  they^ 
oonld,  of  Ine  secure  income  of  pew-rents,' 
and  with  no  endowments,  or  miserably 
small  ones,  have  trusted  to  the  flnetuating 
reeeipts  of  ofiertories.  Self-will,  tlis  love 
of  notoriety,  the  pleasure  of  defying  a  bssh- 
opy«r  resisting  the  *^  aggrieved  parishioner," 
OMjt  if  you  iml,  have  mingled  as  secondary 
motives  in  much  that  they  have  done.  But 
there  remains,  after  all  deductions,  a  resid- 
u«m  of  courage,  zeaL  devotion,  which  how- 
ever misapplied  or  wasted,  is  in  itself  worthy 
of  boBKmr.  It  had  been  well  (most  En^ish 
Gharehmen  will  confess  it  now)  if  those  in 
high  nlaoes  had  done  something  more  than 
they  did  towards  retaining  Wesley  and  his 
fcllowm-a  within  the  Church's  pale,  in  spite 
of  whst  was  then  called  their  dangerous 
**  eBtfansiasm."  The  future  historian  of  the 
nmeleeiith  century  may  wonder  at  the  lack 
of  power  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times 
whwh  made  its  rulers  eager  to  legislate  for 
themippression  of  a  vestment,  or  the  expul- 
snm  or  its  wearers,  while  its  judicial  courts 
were  throwing  wide  the  gates  of  doetrine, 
mid  spring  an  almost  unrestrained  license 
IB  enticism  and  exegesis.  GamalieFs  coun- 
sel has  been  worn  so  threadbare  as  a  quo- 
teftkm,  that  it  seems  almost  a  platitude  to 
reteto  it,  nor  can  I  say  that  the  ease  seems 
dmAlfiil  enough  to  be  judged  by  such  a 
smndmrd.  I  mid  a*  more  suggestive  wam- 
JDff  in  another  incident  of  the  same  period. 
Tbi  Jewish  priesthood  also  had  then  a  vest- 
mmit  question  which  pressed,  thev  thought, 
Ar  A  deeist<m.  llie  Levites  claimed,  and 
the  piimte  resisted  their  claim,  to  wear  a 
Unen  ephod.  The  stnisglc  went  on  for 
ymn.  it  was  settled  at  last  in  favour  of 
the  dmnuuits  by  the  authority  of  the  second 
Af^rippa.  Within  a  few  months  more  the 
T«mple  in  which  priesU  and  Levites  minis- 
tmmi  waa  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins.* 

I  caanot,  for  one,  bring  m3rself  to  believe 
thsl  if  the  Retbnned  House  of  Commons 
€HlmB  at  all  upon  the  task  of  legislating  for 
the  Chnreh  of  England,  it  will  confine  it- 
self within  the  narrow  limits  of  I^iord  Shaftcs 
bmryli  or  any  kindred  bill.  I  can  hardly 
briag  myseu  to  wish,  believing,  as  I  do, 
that  ^  if  men  do  not  alter  tliem  ior  the  bet- 

*  Josephas,  Aat.,  xz.  $,  0. 


tcr,  time  alters  all  things  for  the  worse," 
that  we  should  transmit  for  two  or  three 
generations  more,  and  carry  into  all  lands, 
without  change  or  revision,  the  Prayer-Book 
and  the  Articles,  whieh  bear,  in  every  page 
almost,  traces  a£  the  traditions,  controveiv 
sies,  compromises  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
periods  —  traces,  one  must  add,  of  obvious 
haste,  and  want  of  elasticity  and  variety. 
OuA  LectionaiT,  our  Rubrics,  our  Order  for 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  our  reading 
of  the  radms,  our  occasional  Services  —  aU 
call  with  more  or  lem  urgency  for  a  revision 
which  shall  give  them  greater  life  and  elas- 
ticity, and  make  our  worship  at  once  less 
monotonous  and  more  intelligent.  And  if 
as  yet,  in  the  discords  and  confusions  that 
belong  to  the  period  of  transition  in  which 
we  live,  the  time  for  the  greater  work  seems 
not  fully  come,  it  will  te  at  least  our  wis- 
dom to  contemplate  and  provide  for  it  as  a 
necessity  which  must  inevitably  be  met, 
rather  than  by  partial  and  premature  action 
to  accelerate  a  crisis,  and,  possibly,  a  dis- 
ruption. Those  who  believe  that  there  is 
any  real  danger  of  the  predominance  of  Ro- 
manism, or  even  of  so-called  Sacerdotalism, 
among  us,  until  men  have  passed  through  a 
more  fiery  struggle,  and  seek,  afler  it,  the 
narcotic  of  repose  at  any  price,  must  bo 
strangely  blind  to  the  si^ns  m  the  heavens, 
and  deaf  to  the  muttenngs  of  the  coming 
storm.  Lefl  t<o  itself,  without  the  stimulus 
of  prosecutions,  commotions,  popular  out- 
rages, threatened  legislation,  the  Ritualist 
movement  will  either  collapse  altogether,  or 
leave,  as  its  contribution  to  the  Church's 
life,  some  new  element  of  strength  and 
beauty.  The  Sacramental  and  Sacerdotal 
theories,  of  which  the  Ritual  is  the  expres- 
sion, will  take  their  place  with  all  other  ex- 
aggerations of  half-truths,  having  borne 
their  witness  that  *^  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,"  and  has  other  needs  than  those 
which  are  satisfied  bv  any  political  organi- 
sation or  merely  intelleetual  culture. 

II L  There  remains  the  third  school.  I 
have  said  that  its  accepted  nickname  was 
given  to  it  in  an  evil  hoar.  I  will  add  that 
less  than  either  of  the  others  has  it  any 
claims  to  the  praise  or  the  censure  which 
attaches  to  the  party  character.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  has  done  no  great  work,  es- 
tablished no  conspicuous  institutions,  sel- 
dom acted  with  any  concert  or  organisar 
tion,  anil  then  in  no  wide  scheme  of  be- 
nevolence or  devotion.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  not  descended  to  the  debasement 
which  so  oflen  attends  on  party  action, 
has  kept  its  hands  clean  from  the  taint 
of  personal  calumny,  has  been  ready  to  ac- 
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knowledge  the  good  which  it  found  on 
either  siue.  I  believe  that  this  is,  in  manjr 
waySf  the  position  which  those  who  are  la- 
belled as  belonging  to  this  school  should  be 
content  to  occupy,  that  they  will  be  unwise 
if  they  attempt  to  change  it  for  greater  ac- 
tivity and  more  effective  combination.  It 
is  every  way  good  that  there  should  be 
many  men  who  see  the  falsehood  of  ex- 
tremes and  keep  their  heads  cool,  when 
others  are  excited  into  panic  and  passionate 
irritation.  It  is  well  that  they  should  be 
content  to  work  with  the  machinery  'which 
they  find  in  Church  and  State,  in  societies 
and  parishes,  modifying,  expanding,  improv- 
ing, as  they  have  opportunity.  §o  acting, 
they  may  render  good  service,  as  they  have 
rendered,  in  checking  the  violence  of  party 
action,  and  maintaining,  even,  it  may  be, 
widening  the  Church  of  England's  limits. 
But  if  they  were  to  appear  with  a  "  cry  to 
go  to  the  country  with,**  to  assume  the  char- 
acter and  adopt  the  tactics  of  a  party,  their 
work  would  be,  I  believe,  simpiv  mischiev- 
ous. They  have  no  bond  of  union  but  the 
claim  for  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  that  free- 
dom may  issue  in  widely  different  results. 
Whatever  combinations  for  defence  may 
have  been  forced  upon  them  when  freedom 
was  threatened  in  their  own  persons,  are 
in  their  nature  simply  temporary.  In  the 
few  instances  in  which  their  action  has  been 
aggressive,  the  result  has  been  disastrous. 
They  have  done  rash  and  reckless  things 
for  the  sake  of  showing  that  they  are  free, 
and  so  caused-  the  panic  of  which  they  nar- 
rowljr  escaped  being  victims.  They  held 
Bibliolatry  to  be  the  fons  et  origo  of  all 
evils  in  English  Christianity,  ancl  so  they 
appeared  in  the  character  of  iconoclastic 
reionners,  exaggerating  or  inventing  dlfli- 
culties  and  inoonsistencies  in  the  Book 
which  Christendom  has  accepted  as  the  gifl 
of  God.  Their  contributions  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible  have  lefl  on  many  minds,  unin- 
tontional  as  the  result  might  be,  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  not  worth  studying  at  all, 
except  as  containing  the  literature  of  an  an- 
cient and  interesting  i)eople.  But  apart 
from  any  such  immediate  consequences  of 
single  acts,  what  I  lay  stress  on  is  that  the 
principles  which  they  hold  in  common  are 
too  negative  in  character  to  enable  them  to 
do  any  efTective  work  as  a  party  in  our  na- 
tional or  ecclesiastical  life,  however  great 
the  service  that  may  be  done  by  individuals. 
Were  the  changes  and  chances  of  that  life 
to  give  them  a  momentary  predominance, 
the  history  of  the  Girondists  would  probably 
repeat  itself.  Tliey  too  would  be  swept 
away  by  a  torrent  of  religious  Jacobinism 


against  which  they  would  struggle  Tainhr. 
Hie '« Broad  "  party  of  the  Church  woaU 
prove  to  be  the  pioneers  of  PoritiTisiiL 

Confining  ourselves  to  what  has  been  done 
by  those  who  are  thus  described,  as  indirid- 
ual  writers,  we  cannot  doubt,  I  believe,  tliit 
they  have  rendered  great  service  to  the  ia- 
tellectual  and  religious  life  of  "RnglaMiJ- 
The^  have  filled  up  uie  gap  which  the  odier 
parties  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  p6wcr 
to  fill.  The  best  commentaries,  the  best  die- 
tionaries  of  the  Bible,  the  best  histories  of 
the  Chmrch,  the  fullest  and  most  vtvid  word- 
pictures  of  sacred  places,  are  all  due,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  to  those  who,  as  being 
neither  High  nor  Low,  Ritualist  or  Evin- 

felical,  must  be  classed  with  this  school 
*rom  the  days  of  Dr.  Arnold  onwards  they 
have  been  prominent  in  the  work  of  edneih 
tional  progress,  breaking  through  the  tram- 
mels of  prejudice  and  routine,  and  seeking 
to  compel  every  time-honoured  institolMB, 
every  misused  endowment,  to  contribnle 
its  maximum  of  good  tovmds  the  mat 
work  of  making  the  civilization  of  Engiaad 
purer  and  more  humane,  and  therafbfa 
more  Christian.  They  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  prominent  in  the  endeayonr  to 
redress  social  wrongs,  to  bridge  over  the 
widening  chasm  which  threatens  to  divide 
class  from  class.  They  have  shown  mora 
than  most  others  their  belief  that  Christian 
men  may  find  in  political  life  a  nobler  sphsre 
of  action  even  than  that  of  being  distribotoi 
of  alms,  or  acting  on  committees  of  religiooi 
societies.  They  have  kept,  and,  we  mav 
hope,  will  yet  keep,  the  Church  of  England 
from  stagnating  in  self-satisfied  ignoran6e 
and  sluggishness,  or  lapsing  into  an  obsolela 
Mediflsvalism,  or  stiffening  into  a  narrow 
Puritanism. 

But  with  these  manifold  excellences,  there 
are  also  defects  which  may  not  be  passed 
over.  As  yet  hardly  one  of  those  of  whom 
I  have  sposen  has  shown  any  power  of  so 
speaking  as  to  awake  a  responsive  echo  in 
tlic  hearts  of  the  millions  of  ignorant  and 
poor  with  whom  English  Christianity  has  to 
deal.  Men  of  culture  themselves,  thej  re-> 
quire  culture  in  their  hearers.  There  are 
no  books,  sermons,  pamphlets,  tracts,  be- 
longing to  this  school,  which  find,  like  those 
of  the  Evangelical  school,  their  twentj  or 
thirty  thousand  readers.  As  yet  thej  have 
made  but  scanty  contributions  to  the  hym- 
nody  or  devotional  literature  of  the  Chnroh 
of  England.*  Earnest,  eloquent,  noble  as 
many  of  their  words  have  been,  kindling  a 

*  Here,  too,  it  is  simply  Jast  to  note  the  nunsi  9lt 
the  Deans  of  St.  Paul's  and  Cuiterburj  aa 
lions  to  the  general  statement.    • 
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responsiYe  slow  in  the  hearts  of  those  like- 
minded  with  themselyes,  they  have  failed  to 
reach  the  hearts  of  the  millions  round  us 
eyen  more  than  those  of  the  £yancelical  or 
Mediflsyal  fMurties  haye  failed.  Men  haye 
lell  the  need  of  something  more  than  eyeo 
the  noblest  aspects  of  Christian  ethics, — 
Bomething  more  than  the  mo3t  yiyid  pic- 
tures of  the  pattern  life  of  Christ  The 
characteristic  defect  of  the  teaching  of  the 
icliool  has  been,  that  in  its  bearing  on  the 
oonacience  it  appeals  to  the  sense  of  imper- 
fection and  infirmity,  rather  than  to  that 
deeper  misery  which  attaches  to  the  thought 
of  8UI.  It  trains  the  soul  which  as  yet  is  in 
•▼erage  health  to  run  the  race  and  to  fight 
the  bme  of  life,  but  it  fails  to  come  to  the 
help  of  those  whose  limbs  are  weary,  or  who 
fie  naked  and  wounded  after  the  conflict. 
H  may  stir  men  on  to  high  endeayours,  and 
teach  them  a  scorn  of  baseness;  but  the 
•ouls  of  those  who  hear,  if  roused  at  all, 
feel  that  they  haye  a  witness  within  which 
hrings  a  far  sharper  accusation,  and  a  bur- 
den ISrom  which  they  seek  to  be  delivered, 
which  that  teaching  does  not  seem  to  touch 
with  one  of  its  fingers.  To  men  who  haye 
gone,  or  are  going,  through  the  conflict  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  life  and  death, 
ethical  teaching,  however  lofty,  narrative 
«f  scriptural  facts,  however  graphic,  is  but 
m  "  parmaceti  for  an  inward  wound. **  They 
eraye  for  the  message,  ^*  Thy  sins  be  for- 
mweik  thee,"  which  reaches  them  in  difierent 
HMrms  and  through  difiereiit  agencies,  from 
the  Evangelical  and  Sacerdotal  schools. 
The  old  words,  sacrifice,  atonement,  justifi- 
cation, are  necessary  to  meet  their  wants, 
to  sustain  their  life. 

It  is,  I  believe,  for  this  reason  a  matter 
for  rejoicinff  that  the  chief  positions  of  in- 
floenee  which  the  representatives  of  this 
school  have  hitherto  attained,  have  been 
chiefly  educational.  This  has  indeed  been 
the  natural  result  of  their  generally  higher 
culture,  and  wider  knowledge,  and  greater 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But 
it  has  also  put  the  right  men  in  the  ri^ht 
place,  and  given  them  the  work  for  which 
they  were,  and  the  others  were  not,  fitted.  A 
school  on  the  principles  of  the  Record  would 
temi,  in  the  first  instance,  so  far  as  it  was 
successful,  to  the  intellectual  narrowness  of 
PnritanisuL  Whole  regions  of  literature 
would  be  looked  on  as  ttibooed;  science 
taught  with  a  perpetual  distrust  and  fear  of 
coing  too  far ;  boy-nature  would  be  forced 
oy  hot-house  culture  into  a  precocious  spir- 
itual experience,  sometimes  hysterical,  some- 
times simulated ;  lines  of  demarcation  would 


be  drawn  between  the  converted  and  the 
unconverted.  The  minds  of  some  among 
them  might  be  wrecked  for  life  by  brooding 
over  the  dark  mysteries  of  God's  election. 
A  rigid  Sabbatarianism  would  crush  the 
elasticity  of  boy-life,  or  develop  those  who 
were  not  crushed  into  censorious  Pharisees. 
A  school  on  the  principles  of  the  Church 
Times  J  on  the  other  hana,  would,  as  far  as  it 
succeeded,  naturalize  among  us  the  features 
of  the  SeminSi-ist  type  of  character.  What 
we  note  now  chiefly  in  boys  who  have  had 
no  good  school-training,  and  come  under  the 
guidance  of  ritualist  clergy,  would  then  be 
seen  on  a  larger  scale.  The  practice  of  con- 
fession, not  as  the  medicine  for  special  dis- 
eases of  the  soul,  but  as  part  of  its  diet  and 
habitual  training,  would  sow  the  seeds  of 
the  very  evils  against  which  it  was  meant  to 
guard,  and  fill  the  mind  with  ever-recurring 
spectral  horrors,  which  a  healthier  system 
would  seek  to  counteract  by  influences  that 
are  to  the  sick  soul  as  fresh  air  and  bright 
sky  are  to  the  diseased  body.  The  souls 
of  those  so  trained  would  learn  to  think 
that  the  one  sufficient  and  indispensable 
condition  of  forgiveness  for  themselves  and 
others  was  the  priest's  **  absolvo  te."  The 
ritual  element  of  religion  would  receive  an 
undue  prominence  in  their  thoughts.  The 
last  new  pattern  of  chasubles,  the  correct 
colour  for  a  stole  on  the  Festival  of  St. 
Agatha,  the  proper  angle  of  inflection  at 
the  Doxology,  the  last  exposure  of  the  igno- 
rance and  Erastianism  of  bishops  in  the 
weekly  **  organs  "  of  the  "  Church  "  party, 
would  be  the  prominent  topics  of  conversa- 
tion in  such  a  school-room.  And  in  either 
case  there  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  a  reac- 
tion. Driflings  to  Rome,  to  Positivism,  to 
practical  or  speculative  Atheism,  would  be 
the  natural  outcome  of  systems  which  were 
in  diflerent  ways  inconsistent  with  a  culti- 
vated mind  and  with  healthy  manliness. 

For  boy-life  on  the  other  hand,  for  that 
of  those  who  are  passing  out  of  boyhood 
into  the  work  of  Fife,  the  teaching  of  the 
third  school  is  likely  to  be  at  once  strength- 
ening and  attractive.  Its  high  ethical  tone, 
its  appeal  to  wide,  far-reaching  laws  of  duty 
as  distinguished  from  the  stress  laid  by  oth- 
ers on  this  or  that  positive  commandment, 
the  extension  of  its  sympathies  beyond  the 
limits  which  others  have  marked  out,  its 
fearlessness  as  to  the  result  of  critical  or  sci- 
entific inquiries;  all  these  will  give,  as  they 
have  given  it,  an  influence  over  the  edu- 
cated youth  of  Englaml  which  brings  with 
it  no  light  responsibility.  They  have  be- 
fore them  the  golden  opportunity  of  a  noble 
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work.  They  ajre  exposed  to  maDj  special 
dangers  which  may  lead  to  their  letting  it 
slip. 

(1.)  As  the  first  and  chiefest  of  these  per- 
ils I  note  once  more  the  tendency  to  give  an 
undue  prominence  to  the  merely  negative 
aspects  of  their  teaching.  They  find  the 
minds  of  men  bowed,  as  they  believe,  with 
a  false  reverence  before  the  dogma  of  the 
infallibility  of  a  Book,  or  that  of  the  author- 
ity —  practically  treated  as  infallible  —  of 
the  Cnurch.  They  look  upon  that  rever- 
ence as  idolatrous,  and  they  rush,  as  I  have 
said,  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  rabid 
iconoclasm.  They  write  essays,  reviews, 
treatises,  commentaries,  which  seem  to  have 
but  the  one  aim  of  showing  that  the  Bible 
is  full  of  erroneous  statements,  and  the  date 
and  authorship  of  its  books  uncertain.  They 
seem  sometimes  only  able  to  assert  their 
new-won  fi:'Qedom  as  Caliban  asserted  his. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  has  hitherto  been  the 
characteristic  of  the  representative  men  of 
the  school,  but  it  tends  to  be  more  and 
more  that  of  the  rank  and  file,  of  the  more 
hot-headed  and  reckless  men  among  the 
leaders.  Those  who  wish  it  well,  and  see  in 
its  existence  a  ground  of  thankfulness  and 
hope,  must  wish  also  that  it  should  remem- 
ber that  men  cannot  live  upon  negations  — 
that  it  is  the  work  of  Christian  teachers  to 
build  up  rather' than  to  destroy.  Let  them, 
if  they  choose,  assume  the  fallibility  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  Church ;  but  if  they  retain 
sufficient  reverence  for  the  former  to  believe 
that  it  contains  the  truth  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  latter,  it  should  be  their  task  to 
bring  out  and  to  pi*ocIaim  that  truth,  rather 
than  to  parade  with  an  offensive  ostentation 
the  inconsistencies  in  matters  of  fact,  or 
modes  of  thought,  with  which  it  seems  to 
them  to  be  accompanied. 

(2.)  Though  in  a  less  degree  than  is  the 
case  with  others,  the  men  who  are  popularly 
classified  as  of  this  school  are  liable  to  the 
incapainty  of  recognising  excellence  in  thoMi 
who  differ  from  tnem.  Their  very  latitudi- 
narianism  may  make  them  narrow;  their 
very  zeal  for  tolerance,  intolerant.  They 
may  be  tempted  to  catch  at  opportunities  of 
party  combinations,  to  employ  the  machine- 
ry of  prosecutions  or  legislation  to  harass 
or  expel  the  antagonists  who  for  the  time 
seem  to  them  most  formidable.  They  may 
fail  to  see  that  they  are  wanting  in  what 
gives  the  others  a  command  over  men's  af- 
lections  which  they  themselves  as  yet  have 
but  seldotn  gained.  If  they  could  bring 
themselves  to  sympathize,  not  only  with  e^ 
forts  afler  moral  greatness  and  the  assertion 
of  intellectual  freedom,  but  with  sin-stricken 


and  contrite  hearts,  they  might  then  ^  preach 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  "  with  a  power  aH 
the  more  mighty  and  victorious,  because  of 
the  freedom  with  which  it  would  bo  asso- 
ciated. If  the^  would  remember  that  affec- 
tions, imagination,  even  the  perception  ef 
beauty  of  form,  colour,  sound,  all  enter  into 
worship  as  well  as  the  intellect  in  its  cold 
and  clear  serenity,  they  would  welcome  and 
adopt  (so  far  as  the  Cfhurch's  law  and  that 
of  the  nation  permitted^,  instead  of  opposiiifri 
whatever  has  given  life  and  beauty  to  ihi 
ritual  which  they  condemn.  They  wohM 
accept  even  chants  and  processions,  gym- 
bolic  acts  and  symbolic  colours,  arcfaiteetore 
in  its  noblest  forms,  painting  and  sculpture, 
flowers  and  banners,  as  accessories  of  dewh 
tion. 

(3.)  In  the  national  crisis  through  whic% 
we  are  passing,  there  are  two  great  qa6»> 
tions  in  which  thev,  more  than  members  of 
the  other  schools,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
exercise  an  influence  for  good.  Ignorance 
and  pauperism,  the  startling  forms  of  wkieh 
reveal  themselves  in  colossal  and  evei^ 
increasing  proportions  whenever  we  look 
below  the  surface  of  soc*ial  life,  these  are 
what  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  they  need  ta 
be  dealt  with,  as  the  author  of  *^  Ecce  Homo  * 
has  reminded  us,  on  no  narrow  or  sectarian 
principles,  but  also  on  no  principlee  that 
are  at  variance  with  the  mind  of  Christ.  Ta 
grapple  with  these  evils  as  men  who  neither 
on  the  one  side  forget  the  laws  of  all  boman 
society,  nor  on  the  other  of  that  special  so- 
ciety which  He  came  to  found,  who  can 
bring  forth  out  of  their  treasures  **  things 
new  and  old,"  tied  neither  to  the  traditional 
palliatives  of  the  two  great  evils,  nor  to  the 
nostrums  of  empirics,  this  is  the  work  on 
which  they  seem  speciallv  called  upon  to 
enter.  If  the  advancing  democracy,  whibb 
seems,  in  some  form  or  other,  inevitable,  is 
not  to  pass  into  utter  and  reckless  anarchy, 
it  must  oe  Christianized,  and  their  very  syiiH 
pathy  with  it  and  with  its  struggles  may  en- 
able them  to  reach,  through  this  agency,  thoaa 
who  have  proved  impenetrable  to  more  di* 
rect  appeals. 

Lastly,  if  those  who  are  thus  ticketed  and 
labelled  wish  to  avoid  the  (ate  of  other  pni^ 
ties  in  past  ages  or  the  present,  let  them  sbon, 
as  they  would  the  taint  of  pestilence,  the  udk 
clean  element  of  party  organization.  The 
worst  enemies  of  the  Broad  Church  school 
could  not  wish  fi)r  it  a  more  evil  destiny  than 
that  it  should  attach  itself  to  the  agency  of 
Caucuses  and  Committees,  to  an  unsempi^ 
lous  propagandism,  to  cheap  "  organs  **  in 
the  newspaper  press.  In  every  such  action, 
it  must  be  ro|jeate(],  the  worse  and  not  the 
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better  elements  are  prominent,  and  the 
wone  elements  of  this  school  would  probably 
be  Ikr  more  eyil  than  those  which  we  have 
already  witnessed  in  the  others ;  just  because 
it  woald  be  more  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  destmctiveness  of  a  cynical  unbe- 
lief and  that  of  an  over-zealous  display  of 
frBedom.  Whatever  excellence  attaches  to 
joomals  which  are  associated  with  this  school 
BOW,  belongs  to  them  because  they  repre- 
•ent  the  minds  of  independent  thinkers,  not 
^  action  of  a  party. 

What  future  lies  before  the  Church  of 
England,  or  before  the  English  people,  we 
can  bat  dimly  guess.  Changes  of  political 
cnrgantxation,  of  social  order,  of  ecclesiastical 
arrangement,  of  religious  conviction,  may  be 
impending,  of  the  magnitude  of  which  we 

form    no  conception.    But    whatever 
each  of  the  parties  within  the  Church, 

all  its  errors,  and  half-truths,  and  pas- 
•ioaate  prepossessions,  has,  I  believe,  a  work 
todOf  and  should  be  helped,  not  hindered,  in 
doing  it.  The  time  for  antagonism  or  re- 
CDnonation  is  surelv  past.  We  waste  our 
ftnogth  in  fi<;hting  old  oattles  over  again,  as 
a  kingdom  divided  against  itself.  There  are 
erili  round  us  greater  than  Romanism, 
mater  than  Ritualism,  greater  than  Ration- 
wm,  and  against  these  *'  the  word  of  the 
Lord"  calls  as  to  fight,  even  when  it  comes 
Am  the  lips  of  the  apostles  of  unbelief. 
Tha  trumpet  which  summons  us  to  that  bat- 
tle giTOi  no  '^-uncertain  sound." 

E.  H.  Plumptre. 


From  The  Sanday  Mafnuine* 
VRIfiNDSHIP  OF   JONATHAN. 

BT  TUB  BDITOB,  DB.  OUTIIBIB. 

Maxt  friendships  —  traceable  to  near 
neighbourhood,  a  common  playground,  the 
Mme  form  at  school,  some  accidental  meet- 
iuj  on  a  road  or  in  a  room  —  spring  from 
triTial  circumstances.  Growing  strong  only 
with  the  progress  of  years,  they  resemble 
our  streams  whirh,  though  at  length  swelling 
into  rivers,  arc  at  first  but  tiny  rills ;  feeble 
in  dieir  beginning,  and  springing  from  mossy 
waDsy  of  obicurc  and  humble  birth.  It  was 
not  to  with  Jonathan's  friendship.  It  finds 
iti  tjpe  in  those  rivers,  the  Rhine  and 
Bhone  fin*  instances  which,  fed  by  exhaust- 
le0  snows,  and  sprin'iing  into  li<rht  in  lofly 
ngiooa,  high  above  the  sea  to  wha^e  distant 
iboras  their  wattTs  wpnd,  arc  rivers  at  their 
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birth ;  bursting  from  the  icy  caverns  of  Al- 
pine glaciers  in  full,  impetuous  flood.  It 
had  its  origin  in  a  very  memorable  event, 
and  on  one  of  the  most  notable  days  in  the 
whole  history  of  Israel. 

The  peasant  had  left  his  plough  in  the 
farrow,  the  fisherman  his  boat  on  the  lake, 
the  shepherd  his  flock  to  the  care  of  boys 
and  women ;  and  gathering  from  the  hills  of 
Bethlehem,  and  the  shores  of  Galilee,  and 
the  remotest  ends  of  the  country,  its  best 
and  bravest  sons  had  mustered  to  its  defence. 
With- Sanl  at  their  head  and  their  fathers' 
swords  in  their  hands,  they  have  set  the 
battle  in  array  against  the  Philistines  in  the 
valley  of  Elam  —  yet  shrink  from  it.  They 
are  appalled.  A  giant  who  stalks  forth  day 
afler  day  into  the  valley  that  divides  the  op- 
posing hosts  and  chaJlenges  Israel,  and 
olasphemes  Israel's  God,  has  struck  the  bold- 
est with  terror.  No  lingerer  at  home  in 
such  a  crisis,  no  coward,  but  distinguished 
as  much-  for  his  bravery  as  for  his  rank, 
Jonathan  was  there ;  and  I  can  fancy  how 
his  heart  was  ready  to  burst  with  vexation, 
how  he  chafed  and  fretted,  as,  slowly  re- 
treating before  the  steps  of  this  terrible  an- 
tagonist, he  obeyed  his  father's  orders,  and 
yielding  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  de- 
clined Goliah's  challenge  —  refusing  to  fling 
away  his  life  in  such  an  unequal  contest 
Grieved  at  the  insults  cast  on  the  arms 
of  Israel ;  trembling  with  anxiety  for  his 
father's  life  and  crown ;  wounded  to  the 
heart  by  the  blasphemies  of  the  uncircum- 
cised  Philistine ;  oflen  withdrawing  from  the 
bustle  and  distractions  of  the  camp  to  seek 
on  his  knees  light  and  help  from  God,  and 
cry  to  Him,  in  his  despair  of  any  from  man, 
»*  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  1  Why  do 
the  heathen  rage  and  the  people  imagine  a 
vain  thing  ?  Let  Giod  arise,  let  his  enemies 
be  scattered :  as  smoke  is  driven  away,  so 
drive  thou  them  away ;  as  wax  melteth  be- 
fore the  fire,  so  let  the  wicked  perish  in  the 
presence  of  God ;  "  with  such  feelings  I  can 
fancy  that  of  all  the  eyes  that  day  turned  on 
David,  Jonathan's  watched  him  with  the 
greatest  agitation.  What  astonishment  and 
admiration  he  felt  for  the  gallant  stripling ! 
what  anxious  prayers  he  put  up  on  his  be- 
half, as  he  saw  him,  clad  in  a  shepherd's 
garb,  his  heart  armed  with  faith,  out  his 
hand  only  with  a  sling,  step  out  boldly  from 
the  lines  to  accept  the  challenge  —  to  bring 
away  the  giant's  head,  or  leave  his  own  to 
feed  the  fowls  of  heaven  I  The  stone  sped 
on  its  fatal  errand.  Groliah  falls ;  and  with 
a  shout  that  rends  the  air,  Israel  hails  the 
conqueror.  And  when  the  stripling, '  so 
young  and  yet  so  brave,  crowned  with  such 
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honour  and  yet  so  modest,  so  full  of  love  to 
his  country  and  piety  to  his  God,  advances 
to  lay  his  bloody  trophy  at  the  feet  of  Saul, 
Jonathan's  whole  heart  flows  out  to  him ;  he 
becomes  at  once  the  object  of  a  deep  and 
deathless  love.  It  came  to  pass,  to  use  the 
beautiful  language  of  Scripture,  that,  when 
David  modestly  replying  to  Saul's  question, 
"  Whose  son  art  thou ? "  "I  am  the  son  of 
thy  servant  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite,"  had 
made  an  end  of  speaking,  the  soul  of  Jona- 
than was  knit  witn  the  soul  of  David,  and 
Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul.  So 
their  friendship  began ;  and  its  continuance, 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  was 
even  more  remarkable  than  its  commence- 
ment. 

The  friendships  are  few  that  survive  years 
of  separation  ;  the  shock  of  conflicting  in- 
terests ;  the  drain  made  on  our  old  affections 
by  new  claims ;  the  trials  they  are  put  to  by 
infirmities  of  temper,  by  plain  dealmg  with 
faults,  by  a  manly  independence,  by  re- 
quests refused,  by  favours  unrequited,  by 
the  rivalries  of  business,  by  the  partisanship 
that  springs  from  creeds  or  politics,  and  by 
a  thousand  other  nameless  circumstances. 
Fragile  as  the  flowers  the  winter  frost  traces 
on  our  windows,  there  are  friendships  that  a 
breath  will  melt  away.  It  may  be  very 
wrong  and  very  pitiful,  but,  as  the  wise 
man  says,  **  a  whisperer  separateth  chief 
friends ; "  and  who  lives  lonz  lives  to  see  so 
many,  like  leaves  the  frost  nas  nipped,  fall 
off,  and  the  ties  which  friendships  had 
formed,  so  often  and  sometimes  so  easily 
dissolved,  that  he  comes  to  read  with  little 
astonishment,  and  no  great  sense  of  exagge- 
ration, the  words  of  one  who,  describing 
his  relationship,  said,  **  Though  the  church 
would  not  hold  my  acquaintances,  the  pulpit 
is  large  enough  to  hold  all  my  friends." 

Happily,  there  are  friendships  that  stand 
the  test  of  time  and  the  severest  strains; 
but  among  these,  what  poet  or  panegyrist 
has  reconled  with  glowing  pen  one  to  be 
compared  with  Jonathan's?  It  is  .quite 
unique:  remarkable  as  his  father's  stature 
when  Saul,  shrinking,  as  great  men  have 
done,  from  an  office  of  great  responsibility, 
hid  himself  among  the  stuff,  and,  directed 
by  (to<1  where  to  find  him,  the  people  **  ran 
and  fetched  him  thence  :  and  when  he  stood 
among  the  people,  he  was  higher  than  any 
of  the  people  from  his  shoulders  and  upward  ; 
and  Samuel  said,  See  ye  him  whom  the 
LfOrd  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none  like 
him  among  all  the  people  ?  "  The  words  of 
the  poet  may  be  justly  applied  to  Jonathan,  — 


« 


None  but  himself  could  be  his  parallel." 


For  example,  men  will  praise  their  frieodi, 
but  how  few  are  generous  enongfa  without 
jealousy  to  hear  others  praise  them,  at  their 
expense,  in  eulogiums  they  feel  to  be  & 
paraging  to  themselves.  There  is  no  panoe 
more  natural  to  us,  man  or  child,  than  jeil- 
ousy.  See  how  it  broke  out  against  David 
from  the  lips  of  his  own  brother !  IndigBint 
at  the  stripling  for  talking  as  if  he  would 
meet  the  giant,  and  carry  off  the  palm  fkooi 
his  brethren  and  all  the  host  of  Israel,  Eliib 
sharply  rebuked  him,  asking,  ^  Why  cameit 
thou  down  thither?  and  with  wbom  halt 
thou  left  those  few  fiheep  in  the  wildemen? 
'I  know  thy  pride,  and  the  nanghtinea  of 
thine  heart."  And  who  that  knows  hit  ova 
heart  will  refuse  some  sympathy  to  Saul  fir 
taking  offence  —  however  unjostifiable  hit 
way  of  expressing  it  —  at  the  disparanng 
comparison  in  the  song  of  the  maidens  whea 
dancing  before  David,  they  sung,  "  Sanl  hai 
slain  his  thousands,  but  David  his  teni  of 
thousands."  We  wonder  not  at  SaaA 
offence,  but  at  Jonathan's  generosity.  Tho 
song  that  grated  so  harshly  on  his  fiUlMi^ 
ear,  stirred  up  nor  envy,  nor  jealouij,  ia 
him.  Rejoicing  in  another's  honour,  la 
hailed  the  rise  of  a  sun  that  paled  his 
star;  and  though,  as  Saul^  eldest 
standing  next  the  throne,  Jonathan 
content  to  be  second  to  the  good,  braye,  gil- 
lant  shepherd,  who  had  gone  forth  in  tiio 
name  and  strength  of  the  Lord  to  shut  tiM 
mouth  of  the  blasphemer,  and  peril  Us  life 
for  the  safety  of  his  country  and  the  honoor 
of  his  Grod. 

Then  see  what  severe  trials  this  friend- 
ship endured ;  and  enduring,  triumphed  orer. 
Saul's  gloomy  eye  fixed  on  David,  the  jave- 
lin he  hurled  to  pin  him  to  the  wall,  the 
cries  of  his  soldiers  echoing  firom  the  rocks 
as  they  hunted  the  fugitire  fiom  cave  to 
caye,  and  hill  to  hill,  not  more  ittnitoat- 
ing  the  words,  **  Jealousy  is  cmel  as  the 
grave ;  the  coals  thereof  are  coals  of  fire," 
than  the  friendship  of  Jonathan  did  those 
which  follow,  *^  Many  waters  cannot  oaeiieh 
love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it. 

Happier  in  his  eldest  son  than  Dayid  ui 
Absalom,  than  many  faUiers,  and  HMit 
kinss,  in  theirs,  Saul  had  a  piooa,  HMit 
noble,  brave,  and  dutiful  son  in  Jonathm* 
What  piety,  for  example,  in  the  words 
he  addresses  to  his  armoor-bearer,  wheo, 
pointing  across  the  gorge  to  a  garrison  of 
the  Phuistines,  he  proposed,  single-haiidadi 
to  attack  it,  saying,  **  Come  and  let  ns  gs 
over ;  it  may  be  that  the  Lord  will  woric 
for  us  :  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord* 
to  save  by  many  or  by  few  ?  "  What  exploit 
in  the  annals  of  war  braver,  or  so  bravei 
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as  that  which  followed  —  when,  scaling  their 
locky  fitftness  on  hi^s  hands  and  knees,  he 
leaped  headlong  among  a  swarm  of  Philis- 
tines, and,  receiving  the  battle  on  his  single 
shield,  mowed  them  down  like  grass  before 
the  scythe  ?  Thus  gloriously  broke  the  day 
QO  Israel  —  filling  the  hearts  of  her  warriors 
with  cooraffe  for  the  coming  battle ;  but, 
KJce  man^  &at  rise  with  dawn  of  brightest 
promise,  it  had  nearly  set  in  the  deepest 
g^oom.  The  yiciory  is  won ;  but  at  what  a 
price!  IBs  father  has  made  a  rash  vow; 
and  he  now  requires  that  Jonathan  shall 
die.  It  was  hard  to  part  with  wife  and 
cluldren,  hard  to  leave  the  world  in  the 
flush  of  life  and  the  very  hour  of  victonr, 
yet  he  sabmits  himself  to  the  father's  wiU. 
Bwingabosom  seamed  and  scarred  with 
woan£  sofiered  in  that  father's  cause,  he 
stands  ready  to  receive  the  stroke  —  a  sac- 
rifice to  final  piety  ;^  and  had  fallen,  but 
that  the  people,  brandishing  swords  red  with 
the  blood  of^  the  Philistines,  broke  out  into 
epen  revolt,  and  throwing  themselves  before 
Sanl,  said,  **  Shall  Jonathan  die,  who  hath 
wcooAt  this  great  salvation  for  Israel? 
God  forbid :  as  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall 
not  one  luur  of  his  head  fall  to  the  ground. 
So  the  people  rescued  Jonathan,  that  he 
died  not.^ 

The  reed  that  bends  its  head  to  a  breath 
«f  wind,  and  the  old  erey  rock  which  with- 
ttends  the  hurricane  uiat  strews  the  plain 
with  trees  and  the  foaming  shore  with 
wrecks,  are  not  more  unlike  than  Jonathan 
where  his  own  interests,  and  the  same 
Jonathan  where  David's  interests  were  con- 
cerned. Soch  was  the  depth  and  power 
of  his  affection  for  his  friend.  Here  neither 
final's  entreaties,  nor  anccr,  nor  violence 
eoold  move  him.  He  would  part  with  life 
to  please  his  father,  but  not  with  his  love 
iir  Dtavid.  When  Saul,  to  the  astonish- 
aeot  of  the  host,  proposed  to  sacrifice  his 
SOD  to  a  rash  and  wicked  vow,  Jonathan 
neither  made  resistance  nor  remonstrance — 
like  Him  whose  divine  firiendshio  his  recalls, 
he  **  was  dumb,  opening  not  nis  mouth." 
But  when  Saul  threatens  David's  life,  he 
lefoses  obedience,  and  becomes  the  advo- 
cate of  his  firiend ;  in  words  replete  with 
affection,  a  pious  spirit,  and  unanswera- 
ble sigaments,  he  pleads  with  his  father ; 
he  remonstrates  with  him,  saying,  *^  Let  not 
the  kinff  sin  against  his  servant,  against 
Dnvid,  because  ne  has  not  sinned  against 
thee,  and  his  works  to  theeward  have  been 
▼etj  good ;  for  he  did  put  bis  life  in  his 
hand  and  slew  the  Philistine;  and  the 
Lnd  wrought  a  great  salvation    for  all 


Israel ;  thou  sawest  it,  and  didst  rejoice ; 
wherefore  wilt  thou  sin  against  innocent 
blood,  to  slay  David  without  a  cause  ?  " 

Saul  makes  many  attempts  to  awaken 
Jonathan's  jealousy,  and  kindle  in  his  son's 
bosom  the  hatred  that  burned  and  raged  in 
his  own.  But  they  are  vain.  Nor  does  he 
succeed  any  better  when  all  his  pent-up  pas- 
sions burst  forth  in  volcanic  fury  on  discov- 
ering that  David,  the  object  of  his  hatred,  is 
to  be  the  successor  to  his  throne.  In  that 
discovery  he  Batters  himself  he  holds  a  spell 
of  power  to  turn  Jonathan's  love  into  the 
bitterest  hatred,  and  raise  all  the  devil  in 
his  son.  There  was  no  devil  to  raise.  The 
dreadful  secret  is  revealed ;  but  whatever 
pain  it  inflicted,  whatever  struggle  it  cost, 
whatever  tears  it  wrung  from  Jonathan's 
eyes,  it  kindles  no  bad  passions  in  that  pious, 
generous,  and  loving  heart. 

If  piety  is  shown  by  a  rej^ard  to  God  and 
a  childlike  submisnon  to  his  sovereign  will, 
by  taking  up  our  cross  and  denying  our- 
selves daily  tnat  we  may  follow  Christ,  by 
saying,  like  Jesus  himself,  as  he  took  the  bit- 
ter cup  of  our  sorrows  from  his  Father's 
hand,  *^  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done,"  what  finer  example  of  this  grace  than 
Jonathan  ?  David  is  to  supplant  him ;  David 
is  to  enter  on  the  honours  and  fortune  he 
expected  to  enjoy ;  and  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Saul's  house  David  is  to  build  his  own  ;  yet 
Jonathan  ceases  not  to  regard  him  with  una- 
bated and  the  tenderest  anection.  For  this 
his  father  loads  him  with  cruel  reproaches ; 
and  borne  away  on  the  foaming  torrent  of 
his  passions,  insults  the  very  name  and 
memory  of  his  mother ;  calling  him  *^  the  son 
of  a  rebellious  and  perverse  woman."  But 
these  reproaches  —  like  the  javelin  his  mad 
hand  hurled  at  his  son  —  are  all  in  vain. 
Jonathan  leaves  the  presence  of  his  father 
to  seek  David,  and  warn  him  of  what  was  no 
longer  doubtful,  his  imminent  danger.  With 
what  affection  they  meet ;  with  what  bitter 
sorrow  and  loving  vows  they  part ;  tender  as 
brave,  *'  they  kissed  one  another,  and  wept 
one  with  another,  until  David  exceeded; 
and  Jonathan  said  to  David,  Go  in  peace, 
forasmuch  as  we  have  sworn  both  of  us  in 
the  name  of  the  Ix)rd,  sayin<;.  The  Lord  be 
between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  seed 
and  thy  seed  for  ever."  Once  again  they 
met.  It  was  in  the  wood  of  Ziph,  and  prob- 
ably under  the  cloud  of  night  There, 
strong  in  faith  and  clinging  to  the  hope  of 
better  days,  Jonathan  sets  himself  to  comfort 
the  friend  of  his  bosom.  "  Fear  not,"  he 
says  to  David,  **  for  the  hand  of  Saul,  my 
father,  shall  not  find  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  be 
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king  over  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next  nnto 
thee ; "  and  so,  neither  of  them  anticipating 
that  this  was  to  be  their  last  meeting  on 
earth,  they  parted  —  never  to  meet  more ; 
Jonathan  to  leave  behind  him  a  name  sacred 
to  friendship,  and  enter,  ere  long,  through  a 
bloody  passage  into  welcome  rest ;  David  to 
mourn  nis  loss,  and  cherish  Jonathan's  sweet 
memory,  and  lay  on  his  grave  the  finest 
wreath  ever  bedewed  with  tears  and  woven 
in  honour  of  the  dead. 

Tender  as  a  woman,  and  yet  true  as  steel, 
overflowing  with  generous  kindness,  utterly 
devoid  of  selfishness,  trusting  as  much  as  he 
was  trusted,  with  a  heart  that  reflected  Da- 
vid's as  face  answereth  to  face  in  water, 
Jonathan  was  the  paragon,  and  perfect  pat- 
tern of  a  friend,  many  a  fond  lie  has  been 
written  on  tombstones ;  and  with  all  their 
good  qualities  magnified  by  the  tears  through 
whioh  we  gaze  on  them,  the  dead  appear 
fairer,  dearer,  and  better  than  they  ever 
seemed  in  life ;  but  Jonathan  was  altogether 
worthy  of  this  grand  eulogium :  — 


« 


The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high 
places :  how  are  the  mij^hty  fidien  I 

Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets 
of  Aakelon  ;  lest  the  dauf^hters  of  the  Philis- 
tines re|oioe,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  n»- 
circnrocised  triumph. 

Ye  mountaios  of  Guboa,  let  there  be  no  dew. 
neither  let  there  he  rain  upon  yon,  nor  fields 
of  ofierings :  for  there  the  shield  of  the 
mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of 
Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed 
with  oil. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  6at  of 
the  mi^h^,  the  bow  of  Jonathan  tamed  not 
back,  and  the  sword  of  Saul  returned  not 
cmp^. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovelv  and  pleasant 
in  their  lives,  and  in  their  ^Ceath  ther  were 
not  divided :  they  were  swifter  than  eagles, 
they  were  stronser  than  lions. 

Te  d'auehters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Sanl.  who 
clothed  yon  in  scarlet,  witn  other  delights  ; 
who  put  on  ornaments  of  gold  upon  your 
apparel. 

How  are  the  mighty  fidlen  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
battle !  O  Jonathan,  tbon  wast  slain  in  thine 
high  plaees. 

I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan : 
very  pleasant  bast  thou  been  unto  me :  thy 
love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  Unit 
of  women. 

How  are 
of 


the  mif(htT  fidlen,  and  the  wcapooi 
perisliedl''^ 


Sleeping  in  Chubch.  "They 
scarcely  believe  him  when  he  told  them  thai 
when  in  Thurso  some  time  ago,  he  on  on 
occasion  saw  six  hundred  people  asleep  ii 
church." — [Speech  of  Dr.  Gutherie.] 

Os'r  their  devoted  head. 
While  the  law  thnnder'd. 

Snugly  and  heedlessly 
Snored  the  six  hundred. 

Great  was  the  preacher's  dieme; 

Screw'd  on  was  all  the  steam ; 

Neither  with  shout  nor  scream 

Could  he  disturb  the  dream 
Of  the  six  hundred. 

Terrors  to  rif^ht  of  them. 
Terrors  to  left  of  them, 
Terrois  in  front  of  them  — 

Hell  itself  plundered 
Of  its  most  awful  things. 
Weak-minded  preacher  flinigf 

At  the  dnmbfonnder'd. 
Boldly  he  spoke  and  well ; 
All  on  deaf  ears  it  fell ; 
Vain  was  his  loudest  yell 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd ; 
For,  canng  —  the  truth  to  tell  — 
Neither  for  heaven  nor  hdl. 

Snored  the  six  hundred. 

Still,  with  redoubled  zeal. 
Still  he  spoke  onward. 
And,  in  a  wild  appeal. 
Striking  with  hana  and  heel  — 
Making  the  pnlpit  reel. 

Shaken  and  sundered  — 
Called  them  the  Church's  Ibee, 
Threatened  with  endless  woes  — 
Faintly  the  answer  rote 
(Proofii  of  their  sweet  repose) 
From  the  united  nose 

Of  the  six  hundred. 

L  *Envog, 

Sbexons  of  near  an  hour. 
Two  much  for  human  power ; 
Pkayers,  too,  made  to  mateb 
(Extemporaneous  batch, 

Wofully  blundered)  ; 
With  a  seirice  of  mosie 
Fit  to  mra  every  pew  sick 

Should  it  be  wondered  I 
Charcbai  that  will  not  mora 
Out  of  the  ancient  move 

Through  which  tbev  floaadar*^    - 
If  they  wiU  lag  behinSi, 
Still  must  expect  to  find 
Hearen  of  such  a  kind 

As  the  six  hondred. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  BRIDBQROOM. 


Time  wore  on,  the  winter  passed  oyer, 
and  early  in  the  spring  Monsieur  de  V^ran- 
coor  had  been  brouglit  to  regard  as  admissible 
the  event  which  had  at  first  appeared  in  his 
■ifffat  as  80  enormously  ridiculous ;  —  the  pos- 
mme  marriage,  namely,  of  his  eldest  daughter 
with  Richai^  Provost 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
this  was  easily  accomplished.  F^licie  did 
not  find  it  sufficient  to  gain  one  or  two 
isolated  battles;  she  had  a  complete  cam- 
paign to  undertake,  and  her  final  victory 
was  due  only  to  her  patience  and  consum- 
mate good  generalship.  She  never  lost  her 
temper  and  never  lost  a  point ;  but  let  what 
would  be  the  insignificance  of  her  gain  of  the 
previous  day,  she  ahvays  contrived  to  add 
sooie  small  sain  to  it  on  the  following  one, 
•o  that,  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  by 
dint  of  clever  treatment,  the  Vicomte  got 
quite  accustomed  to  his  new  position,  and,  in 
toe  prospects  of  her  future  wealth,  consented 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  his  daughter 
would  become  the  wife  of  a  valet  de  cnam- 
bre*s  grandson.  One  thing  was  settled  at 
the  very  outset,  and  that  was,  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  kept  secret ;  that  no  word  of 
the  future  engagement  should  transpire; 
and  that  not  until  Monnieur  Richard  had 
left  D ,  and  taken  rank  in  the  depart- 
ment as  Monsieur  dc  Ch&teaubr^ville,  should 
he  be  presumed  to  have  aspired  to  the  hon- 
our of  Mademoiselle  de  Verancour's  hand. 

What  principally  disposed  the  Vicomte 
in  favour  of  the  coming  mesalliance  was, 
that,  besides  the  wealth  of  the  brides^'oom, 
the  whole  proceeding  had  about  it  a  charac- 
ter of  barter  that  was  serious  and  satisfac- 
tory. There  was  nothing  sentimental  in  the 
whole  concern.  All  was  business-like  and 
full  of  calculation.  Had  the  unfortunate 
Monsieur  Richard  put  himself  in  the  light 
of  an  aspiring  lover,  of  a  man  who,  for  the 
sake  of  becoming  Fdiicie's  husband,  would 
sacrifice  every  other  earthly  consideration  in 
life,  it  is  probable  that  the  voung  lady  her- 
self would  have  crushed  his  Iiopes  with  with- 
ering contempt,  and  it  is  certain  that  on 
soch  terms  the  Vrcomtf^  would  never  have 
consented  to  accept  Monsieur  Richard  as 
his  son-in-law.  But  the  latter  was  wise 
enough  to  understand  this,  and  he  never  once 
alluded  to  the  possibility  of  hi^  marriage 
being  anything  vaare  than  a  business  trans- 
action. Tliis  put  all  parties  at  their  ease, 
and  made  the  situation  clear  and  comprehen- 
sible.    Monsieur   Rk:hard,  having    a  very 


large  fortune,  which,  situated  as  he  was, 
could  be  of  no  use  to  him,  found  means, 
through  the  condescension  of  the  Verancour 
family,  of  securing  to  himself  a  status  in  soci- 
ety, and  of  being  admitted  to  spend  his 
money  among  people  of  birth  and  rank. 
This,  of  course,  could  not  be  purchased  at 
too  high  a  rate,  and,  in  fact.  Monsieur 
Richanl  got  it  a  vast  deal  too  cheap.  On 
the  other  hand.  Mademoiselle  Fdlicie,  in- 
stead of  being  condemned  to  lead  a  life  of 
single  blessedness  in  an  out-of-the-way  prov- 
ince, with  not  enough  to  live  upon  decently, 
acquired  the  free  disposal  of  an  income  much 
exceeding  that  of  the  most  fashionable  ladies 
for  several  miles  round.  This  was  as  it 
should  be,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  fitness  in 
the  fact  of  a  Verancour  enjoying  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  a  year. 

The  work  of  renovation  and  embellish- 
ment at  Chateaubrdville  went  on  apace,  and 
would  have  been  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
completion,  had  it  not  been  for  poor  Mon- 
sieur Richard's  health.  The  winter  had 
been  extremely  severe,  and  the  unlucky 
young  man  had  been  a  frequent  sufierer. 
His  lungs  were  said  to  be  delicate,  though 
the  fact  was  made  a  matter  of  dispute  be- 
tween two  rival  practitioners ;  the  old  doc- 
tor at  D declaring  for  the  weakness  of 

the  chest,  and  a  young  doctor,  lately  settled 
at  Cholet,  taking  the  part  of  **  nerves,"  and 
at  most  only  tolerating  the  notion  of  bron- 
chial susceptibility.  But  then  this  new  dis- 
ciple of  iEsculapius  was  a  man  who  made 
light  of  everything,  according  to  the  way  of 
the  modern  Parisian  school.  It  was  a  won- 
der he  believed  in  death,  —  some  said  he 
called  it  an  accident,  —  and  he  did  not  prom- 
ise to  have  any  success  in  his  provincial 
sphere.  He  treated  poor  Monsieur  Richard 
somewhat  severely,  never  called  him  "poor** 
at  all,  and  8hrugge<l  his  shoulders  at  those 
who  did.  He  openly  declared  that  the  ail- 
ments of  Monsieur  Richard  were  only  lazi- 
ness and  self-indulgence,  and  told  him  to  his 
face  that  he  would  never  be  well  till  he  took 
more  exercise,  lived  more  in  the  air,  washed 
more  in  cold  water,  and  eat  fewer  sweet- 
meats. He  affirmed  that  whatever  harm 
there  was,  came  from  the  liver  and  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  that  the  patient's  ab- 
surd mode  of  life  was  answerable  for  the 
whole.  But  then  this  young  man.  Doctor 
Javal  by  name,  was  of  a  hard  and  unkind 
nature,  and  did  not  sympathise  readily  witli 
people  who  complained  overmuch. 

It  is  certain  that  Monsieur  Richard's  mode 

of  living  was  unwholesome,  but  that  struck 

I  no  one  else,  fi>r  it  always  has  been  a  theory 

i  in  France,  —  in  the  provinces  above  all,  — 
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that  the  amount  of  pampering  a  man  enjo^ 
should  be  measured  only  by  the  power  of 
paying  for  that  whereby  you  are  to  be 
pam]>ered.  Therefore,  Monsieur  Richard, 
being  rich,  was  quite  right  to  indulge  him- 
self in  every  possible  way,  —  as  he  did.  The 
atmosphere  he  kept  up  in  his  room  was  that 
of  a  tbrcing-house,  and  when  he  went  out 
of  doors  he  muffled  himself  up  into  a  per- 
manent state  of  perspiration.  He  had  or- 
dered down  a  neat  little  brougham  Irom 
Tours,  and  drove  about  with  shut  windows 
and  a  foot-warmer,  —  never  walking  save 
on  the  brightest,  wannest  days,  and  for  very 
short  distances.  Warm  baths  he  allowed 
himself  with  the  approbation  of  the  old  doc- 
tor at    D ,  who  was    forever  vaunting 

their  *^  cooling  and  calming  action  ! "  And 
sweetmeats  he  indulged  in  to  a  degree  that 
met  with  the  appropation  of  no  one  at  all,  — 
not  even  of  Madame  Jean,  who  had  to  make 
them.  Altogether  the  winter  had  severely 
tried  Monsieur  Richard,  and  his  appearance 
was  unhealthy,  as  he  would  sit  shivering 
over  the  fire  in  the  salon  of  the  Ch&teau, 
where  the  inmates  never  attained  beyond  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  warmth. 

With  all  this,  hjs  impatience  to  be  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  riches  seemed  daily  to 
increase  in  ardour.  He  was  fretiiil  with  de- 
sire to  see  the  house  at  Ch&teaubrdville  fit 
to  be  inhabited,  and  would  sometimes  avow 
to  Mademoiselle  F^licie  that  he  counted 
the  days  and  hours  till  he  should  have  en- 
tered upon  his  new  duties  as  head  of  one  of 
the  principal  establishments  in  the  depart- 
ment. Curiously  enough,  by  degrees,  as 
the  state  of  his  health  became  less,  satisfac- 
tory, fortune  appeared  intent  upon  favour- 
inor  him  more.  An  enterprise  in  which  his 
uncle  had  invested  a  considerable  sum,  full 
fifteen  years  ago,  a  copper  mine  in  Chili, 
and  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  an 
unlucky  venture,  suddenly  turned  up  a 
prize,  and  Monsieur  Richard  found  himself, 
from  day  to  day,  far  richer  than  he  thought. 
It  was  evident  now  that  he  would  enter 
upon  his  proprietorship  of  Chateaubreville 
without  havin<!  to  deduct  from  his  capital 
the  amount  that  the  improvements  there 
would  have  cost.  Well,  Monsieur  Richard 
was  a  lucky  man  I  Only  it  was  just  at  this 
identical  moment  that  his  health  gave  symp- 
toms of  the  greatest  weakness. 

"•  Compensation  ! "  said    the     public   of 

1) ;  and  perhaps  it  was  so.     Perhaps  it 

woM  not  have  been  just  if,  in  addition  to 
his  extraordinary  pood  luck  in  every  other 
respect.  Monsieur  Richanl  had  had  the  ro- 
bur^t  health  and  solid  nervous  system  of 
8)1110  others   who  have  their  livelihood  to 


earn.  It  is  a  just  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence that  the  possession  of  great  joys  and 
the  power  of  enjoying  them  seldom  ffo  to- 
gether ;  it  consoles  those  who  have  omj  die 
capacity  for  enjoyment  without  an3rthinff  to 
enjoy,  and  prevents  them  from  cutting  tSflir 
neighbours'  throats,  or  their  own. 

But  what  would  most  have  surprised  any 
English  observer,  had-  he  had  occasion  to 
examine  minutely  the  feelines  of  the  Tsri- 
ous  persons  we  have  introduced  to  lum, 
would  have  been  to  notice  the  compantiTe 
absence  of  what  is  usually  called  **  feeJing  " 
in  any  one  of  them. 

Here  was  a  father  about  to  see  one  of  his 
daughters  take  the  gravest  step  that  ever  if 
taken  in  a  woman's  life;  here  was  a  girl 
under  twenty  about  to  assume  upon  herwlf 
the  responsibilities  of  wedlock;  and  here 
was  a  man  about  to  ^ive  all  his  worldly  ad- 
vantages for  the  privilege  of  calling  thu  oiil 
his ;  —  yet  in  all  this,  where  was  the  love  7 — 
where  the  sentiment,  compared  to  wliioii 
everything  else  is  as  nothing  ? 

Monsieur  de  Vdrancour,  amongst  all  the 
objections  he  saw  to  F^licie's  marriage  with 
Richard  Prdvost,  never  adverted  to  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  a  moral  one;  never  so 
much  as  asked  himself  whether  she  woold 
be  happy  with  this  man,  or  whether  A% 
could   oe  pure  and  worthy  and  good;  — 
whether,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  of  such  a 
union,  the  immortal  part  of  her  would  be 
better,  nobler  than  now,  or  weakened  and 
debased.     He  simply  did  not  think  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  because  no  one  that  be 
ever  heard  of  was  in  the  habit  of  so  doing, 
and  because  his  duty  was  merely  to  plaeiy 
to  establish  his  children;  —  haviuja;    done 
which,  he  was  entitled  to  hold  up  his  hands 
to  the  Almia:hty,like  Simeon,  and  chauntkis 
Nunc  Dimiitis  in  all  confidence.    Jdonsienr 
de  V^rancour  was.  as  times  so,  a  Tery  ex- 
cellent father ;  and  no  one  m  their  senses 
would  dream  of  demanding  firom  him  an 
iota  more  than  what  he  was  doing. 
And  F^licie  ? 

Fdlicie  was,  according  to  the  worldly 
morals  of  France,  a  thoroughly  right-minded 
person,  —  a  person  upon  whom  you  oonld 
count  This  means  that  all  the  fisuree  you 
take  the  trouble  to  cast  up  in  relation  to 
her  would  be  found  correct ;  all  the  cakn* 
lations  you  make  would  be  unerring,  be- 
cause you  never  would  have  to  fear  one  of 
^  those  perturbations  which  are  brought  about 
by  the  ill-regulated,  comet-like  vagaries  of 
a  sentiment  Fdlicie  was  reliable.  I  will 
not  speculate  upon  what  a  lover  or  eren  a 
friena  might  wish,  but  depend  upon  it  there 
is  not  in  all  France  a  fatner  or  mother  who 
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would  not  be  ibll  of  pride  and  delight  if 
beayenjent  them  only  such  a  daughter  an 
F^cie  de  Y^rancour. 
'  Af  to  Monsieur  Richard,  the  future  bride- 
groom of  the  fascinating  F^licie,  his  nature 
ITM  too  thoroughly  feeble  a  one  to  bear  the 
ilroiig  tree  of  love  ;  but  he  was  possessed 
bj  an  unceasing  desire  to  call  the  girl  his, 
Slid  onl^  refirained  from  manifesting  it  be- 
eaose  his  instinct  told  him  that  such  a  mani- 
faiaticm  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  interests. 

One  person  alone,  in  this  assemblage  of 
eminently  reasonable  individuals,  was  un- 
like the  rest,  and  that  person  was  Ycvette. 
She  was  a  stray  flower  in  this  garden  of 
pot-herbs,  a  wild  rose  upon  the  wall  des- 
tined only  to  foster  fruit.  Such  being  the 
nature  of  her  character  and  life,  Vevette 
was  not  regarded  by  those  around  her  as 
altogether  safe ;  and,  if  she  had  not  been 
•Dch  a  ycry  child,  she  would  have  been 
BaiTOwly  watched,  and  made  to  undergo  a 
doe  and  proper  course  of  training.  It  was 
tacitly  understood  between  the  Vicomte 
and  his  eldest  daughter  that  whenever  the 
latter  became  Madame  de  Chateaubrdville, 
and  was  the  sovereign  mistress  of  her  mag- 
nificent household,  she  should  take  her 
Tonnffer  sister  to  live  with  her,  and  do  the 
pest  Mie  could  for  her  advancement  in  life. 
V^yette's  ^*turn,"  as  she  had  practically 
expressed  it,  would  then  come,  and  neither 
FeUcie  nor  her  father  had  the  slightest 
dodbt  of  how  exemplary  it  would  be  on 
their  parts  to  contrive  that  that** turn" 
■hoold  be  an  advantafj^eous  one. 

The  whole  of  poor  little  Vevette's  life  had 
been  of  a  kind  to  mislead  her  in  all  her  ap- 
preciations of  herself  and  of  others.  She 
■ad  lost  her  mother  too  youn;;  to  have  seen, 
from  her  example,  how  perfect  a  merely 
loviiw  woman,  aiminji;  at  nothing  loftier, 
eoala  be;  and  she  was  far  too  humble  to 
imagine  that  whatever  instinctive  sentiment 
fhe  possessed  could  be  otherwise  than  blame- 
able.  Of  course,  her  convent  education  had 
been  for  her,  witb  her  peculiar  disposition 
towards  timidity  and  diflidence,  the  worst 
posible  education.  Convent  discipline,  the 
most  enlightene<i  as  well  as  the  woi-st,  can 
•ekiom  or  never  be  good  for  any  save  the 
hanghty  and  rebellious  in  spirit,  whom  it 
docs  sometimes  modify,  and  to  whom  it 
teaches  worldly  wisdom  as  well  as  the  justice 
ef  concession.  To  the  naturally  meek  and 
hmnble,  convent  discipline  is  simply  de- 
■Iraction.  It  roots  up  self-reliance  and 
preaches  dependence  as  a  virtue,  and  you 


may  pretty  surely  predict  of  a  convent 
favourite  that  her  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
are  not  innate,  but  imposed  upon  her  from 
without. 

Now,  although  poor  little  V^vette's  na- 
ture was  too  sweet  and  pure  a  one  to  be 
spoilt  by  all  these  mistakes  of  education,  her 
peace  of  mind  was  destroyed  by  them,  and 
ner  simplicity  of  heart  perturbed.  Whilst 
in  reality  all  her  own  native  instincts  were 
towards  the  fair  and  the  noble  and  the 
generous,  she  was  driven  into  being  perpetu- 
ally at  war  with  herself,  and  into  believing 
that  whatever  she  thought,  or  wished,  or  did, 
must  be  wrong.  On  all  sides  she  had  heard 
her  sister  lauded  as  the  pattern  of  everything 
a  womaif  should  be,  and  her  own 'inmost 
soul,  when  questioned,  told  her  she  could  not 
be  like  F^licie. 

It  was  one  of  the  causes  of  her  love  for 
Raoul,  that,  recognising  as  he  did  the 
beauty  of  her  nature,  he  gave  her  —  whether 
she  would  or  not  —  a  kind  of  trust  in  her- 
selfl  The  great  cause  of  the  love,  however, 
was  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  it.  They 
were  left  to  themselves,  and  they  loved, 
just  as  it  was  natural  they  should  do.  But 
this  was  precisely  one  of  poor  Vdvette's 
greatest  troubles.  From  the  same  source 
whence  she  had  drawn  her  piety,  her  faith 
in  all  divine  truths,  from  that  same  source 
flowed  a  doctrine  which  condemned  her  to 
be  incessantly  at  war  with  herself.  That 
nature  was  to  be  vanquished,  and  that  all 
Love  was  a  sin,  —  this  was  the  doctrine  of 
her  teachers.  And  what  was  she  to  do  with 
such  teaching  as  this  ? 

Instead  of  loving  frankly  and  gladly,  and 
hopefully  and  strongly,  and  finding  virtue 
in  the  truth  of  devotion,  the  poor  child 
strugnfled  against  what  was  best  and  noblest 
in  herself,  and  though  with  her  whole  heart 
she  loved  Raoul,  the  innocence  of  the  passion 
was  overcast,  and  she  was  doomed  to  the 
torture  of  an  unquiet  conscience,  and  to 
what  was  worse  stdl,  the  knowledge  that 
far  from  bringin?  happiness  to  him  she  best 
loved,  she,  by  her  own  uncertainties  and 
alarms,  brought  him  perpetual  perplexity 
and  pain. 

But  in  this  little  out-of-the-way  town  of 
D ,  events  were  in  store  which  threat- 
ened to  force  the  persons  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  describe  out  of  their  conven- 
tional parts  into  the  real  characters  which 
has  been  allotted  to  them  in  the  grave  and 
serious  drama  of  life. 
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CHAPTBR   XV. 


THS  BRIDE. 


As  the  domsdn  of  Chtlteaabr^yille  lay  at 
the  other  side  of  the  department,  to  the 
north-east,  if  you  went  from  D—  by  the 
road,  it  was  a  good  half<lay's  work  to  ^t 
there.  The  usual  manner  of  performing 
the  journey  was  to  drive  over  to  one  of 
the  railway  stations  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  and  from  thence  proceed  by  rail  to 
the  post  town  nearest  to  the  chAteau  itself, 
whence  a  vehicle  could  be  despatched  to 
meet  prou. 

This  was  Monsieur  Richard's  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  it  had  now  bedome  his 
nabit,  when  he  went  over  to  inspect  his 
future  residence,  to  pass  one  night  always, 
and  occasionally  two  or  three,  at  the 
ehdteau.  It  tooic  four  hours  of  tolerably 
good  driving,  with  a  rest  of  half-an-hour  at 
the  half-way  auberge,  to  get  from  D^— -  to 
the  station,  and  another  good  hour  and  a 
half  were  required  before  landing  you  at 
the  hall  door  of  Cb&teaabrdville.  The 
expedition,  therefore,  was  not  posmble  in 
the  short  days  of  winter.  But  Monsieur 
Richard  was  growing  very  anxious  that  his 
future  wife  should  give  her  opinion  upon 
some  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  what 
was  to  be  her  home,  and  his  anxiety  would, 
if  he  had  dared,  have  been  tiresome ;  as  it 
was,  it  was  only  fidji^etv,  and  he  was  for 
ever  recurring  to  his  fear  lest  too  much 
delay  would  be  engendered  by  the  want  of 
certain  details  being  positively  fixed  upon. 
March  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  the 
weather  had,  for  the  last  ten  days,  been 
iingularly  fine,  the  genial  warmtfc  of  the 
sun  bringing  forth  vegetation  in  what  was 
an  exceptional  manner  even  for  the  soft 
climate  of  western  France. 

It  was  decided  to  take  a  journey  to  Mon- 
sieur Richard's  new  estate,  but  to  take  it  in 
a  form  that  should  not  awaken  the  curiosity 
of  the  inhabitants  of  D  w  Monsieur 
Richard  himself  was  to  go  over  to  Ch&teau- 
breville  the  day  before,  pass  the  night  there, 
and  prepare  every  thing  for  the  reception 
of  the  Yicomte  and  bis  daughters  on  the 
morrow.  The  remarkable  old  conveyance 
which,  in  the  days  of  the  Restoration,  had 
been  a  cal^he,  drawn  by  two  stout  perche- 
rons,  was  ordered  out,  and  Baptiste,  in 
bis  time-worn  livery,  prepared  to  get  all 
the  work  he  could  out  of  the  one  aged  hone 
which  on  such  like  occasions  had  the  hon- 
our of  transporting  the  Vdrancour  equi- 
page of  state  from  place  to  place. 

Why  his  master  and  his  family  were  go- 


ing early  in  the  morning  to  the 
tion  Baptiste  did  not  guess,  wfaieh'  wm  ■» 
wonder,  seeing  that  Baptiste  niw  nal^ 
brvht ;  but  the  lynx-e^  Snsetto,  his  bii^ 
ter  naif,  did  not  guess  it  either,  which  iNV 
wonderful.  So  the  Yicomte  and  the  twio' 
girls  really  did  accomplish  their  jouHwy 
without  all  the  gossips  in  D  knowiiiir) 

whither  they  were  bent,  and  the  gemiiJ* 
opinion  was  that  they  had  gone  to  see  tift 
M^re  Sup^rieure  of  a  very  famous  coii^*e«l> 
on  the  Nantes  Line,  in  order  to  arrange  tbr 
the  noviciate  of  Mademoiselle  V^feUti 
who  was  all  but  certain  one  day  to  take  dib 
veil. 

The  N station  was   reached,   the 

down  train  duly  caught,  and  the  pirCj 
safely  set  down  at  the  village  where  Matt* 
sieur  Richard  was  to  be-  found  in  weitiflj|{:' 
And  there  he  was  sure  enough,  and  all  few 

Cacked  themselves  into  the  vehicle  he  hftdr 
rought  for  their  convenience;  and  dw 
big,  finely  gilt  clock  just  over  the  yestiiwile 
door  was  striking  one  when  they  got  oat  it' 
what  was  one  day  to  be  Fdhoie's  ftrtam* 
home. 

The  few  hours  aUotted  to  the  Tisitoni-^ 
they  were  forced  to  leave  again  at  a  litlte 
after  five  —  were,  as  you  will  easily  oea* 
ceive,  amply  employed  by  all  ther  had  III 
see.  Fdlicie  proved  herself  tnoroa|^ilf 
equal  to  the  duties  of  her  future  positiOH, 
and  inspected  everything  as  though  ehe 
had  all  her  life  been  the  mistress  of  a  Ittmi* 
bouse,  and  reigned  over  a  numerous  eBbm* 
lishment.  Nothing  was  beyond  or  ~ 
her ;  nothing,  in  fact,  out  of  her  coh 
cy.  She  dived  down  into  the  kitobeai^ 
and  soared  up  into  the  attics,  autborilih' 
timely  decreeing  what  was  requisite  ftr 
each  individual  servant  as  long  as  he  or 
she  was  **in  the  exercise  of  their  fhno* 
tions"  for  the  master's  benefit,  and  hoV' 
little  was  sufficient  for  them  when  thegr 
were  consigned  to  the  privacy  of  their  owv 
rooms.  She  was  brilliant  on  the  subjeet  ef 
pantries,  larders,  and  store-closets,  and'  kit 
upon  all  the  dry  comers  in  which  it  wae 
best  to  keep  provisions  and  linen ;  and  ia 
the  wash-houses  absolute  inspiration  Ttsited 
her,  and  she  o?ertumed  all  the  plant 
which  had  been  adopted  for  heating  tks 
caldrons,  substituting  for  them  othere 
which  were,  as  she  victoriously  showed,  fhr 
more  economicaL  The  architect  who  had* 
been  appointed  to  meet  them*  and  wk^ 
knew  nothing  of  the  names  of  the  persene 
with  whom  he  spoke,  was  penetrated  witk 
admiration  of  the  wise  and  omniscient  F^- 
licie,  and  could  not  help  repeating  at 
every  fresh  defeat  of  his  combinations  by 
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]iarfnggortioiit.—  ^'yoiiila»e<  petite  dame 
InenueBleodue  I " 

Foot  V^vette  felt,  as  nsaal,  tharoiigUjr 
erodbed  into  nothins  by  her  sister's  superi- 
ority* So  did  the  Vieomte ;  but:  then  he 
liked  it,  which  Ydvette  did  not  No  true 
ipaiin  ean  bear  to  think  of  herself  as  fern- 
wineljr  inferior,  that  is,  inferior  in  those 
«iiditie»  which,  constitute  a  woman.  The 
aeeisiea'  and  practical  ability  of  F^icie 
orerawed  Ydvette ;  and  feeling  that  nothing 
ooold  ever  make  her  emulate  her  sister's  vir- 
tues, she  began  to  regard  herself  as  useless, 
Le^  incapable  of  imparting  happiness ;  and 
the  incTitable  consequence  was  discourage- 
ment and  deep  selP4i8satisfaction.  Poor  v  ^ 
Tetta  1  She  resolutely  admired  F^cie  be- 
cause she  had  been  told  to  do  so  from  child- 
hood Q|^ards ;  but  do  what  she  would,  she 
fdt  she  could  not  like  her  ways. 

This  visit  to  Ch&teaubr^ville  was  a  sore 
trial  fyr  Monsieur  Richard,  for  almost  all 
the  arrangements  to  which  he  had  been 
eonsenting  for  four  months  were  disputed 
and  in  most  cases  changed.  Of  course,  on 
the  alterations  made  in  the  inside  of  the 
lioas^  Monsieur  Richard  had  never  given  an 
opcnioo, — he  had  none,  —  but  had  allowed 
his  architect  to  go  his  own  way,  and  the 
architect  had  aimed  chiefly  at  two  things 
—  filling  his  own  pockets,  and  giving  to 
the  general  aspect  of  the  dwelling  a  suffi- 
cient air  of  richness.  In  neither  of  these 
lima  did  Mademoiselle  Fdlicie  at  all  acqui- 
eaeOi  and  she  made  comparatively  short 
work  with  the  bourgeois-like  splendour 
vhich  was  about  to  flaunt  from  every  wall 
and  window  of  the  '*  renovated  "  ola  place. 

**What  on  earth  has  made  you  think 
that  the  panels  in  this  small  drawing-room 
akoaid  be  giltV  asked  she,  smiling,  but 
with  at  the  same  time  an  air  of  such  exquK 
site  impertinence  that  a  spectator  must 
hftTO  had  a  curious  idea  of  what  the  hus- 
band's life  would  be  who  would  daily  en- 
dure such  treatment.  '*  What  is  the  use  of 
gOding  here  ?  " 

**  It  is  richer,"  replied  both  Monsieur 
Bichard  and  his  architect  at  once. 

The  el^^ant  Fdlicie  curled  her  lip,  and 

led  an  inexpressibly  disdainful  accent 
whilst  echoing  the  word  ^^  richer  1 "  And 
ahe  meant  this  as  much  for  her  own  sire  as 
§K  Monsiear  Richard,  for  she  could  not 
nvoid  seeine  that  the  Yicomte  was  every 
bitaa  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
what  was  gaudy  as  was  his  base-bom  son-in- 
Inwdleot 

^  Why,  what  would  you  furnish  these  sa- 
lons wito  ?  "  she  continuetl,  always  imper- 
tarbaUly  smiling,  and  looking  so  pretty  I 


*'  Would  you  hang  them  with  crimson  dam- 
ask ?  " 

"  Crimson  damask  is  very  handsome,"  ob- 
served the  architect,,  rather  abashed. 

•  **  Then  what  is  to  become  of  your  beautiful 
old  meuble  in  white  wood,  and  Beauvais 
tapestry,  which  is  absolutely  priceless  for. 
any  connoisseur  ?  " 

**  Well,"  ventured  to  remark  Monsieur 
Richard,  *'  Monsieur  and  I  thought  of  put- 
ting that  into  the  rooms  up-stairs,  and  '*  — 

But  she  quickly  cut  him  short,  and  laid 
her  law  of  elegance  down,  which  was  mani- 
festly to  be  without  appeal.  "  No  one  but 
parvenus,"  said  she,  mercilessly,  though  in 
honey-sweet  tones,  **ever  put  gilding  and 
silk  or  satin  stufis  into  country  bouses. 
Richness,  or  even  pomp,  is  all  very  well  for 
a  Paris  residence,  and  in  your  drawing- 
rooms  in  Paris  you  can  be  as  lavish  of  gokl 
and  crimson  damask,  within  a  certain  meas- 
ure, as  you  choose ;  but  freshness  is  the  no- 
tion that  ought  to  be  inspired  by  the  aspect 
of  a  country  abode.  Renovate,  by  all 
means,  the  ola  boiseries  of  these  salous,  but 
keep  them  what  they  are ;  wood,  plain  wood, 
white  upon  pearl  grey,  and  no  gold  I  —  for 
Heaven's  sake,  no  gold  I " 

Monsieur  Richanl  looked  utterly  disap- 
pointed, and  as  if  half  his  satisfaction  in  his 
wealth  were  taken  from  him.  He  pleaded 
for  just  a  little  *'  show,"  for  here  and  there 
a  patch  of  garish  colouring  or  of  costly  ma- 
terial, and  finding  no  other,  he  invariably 
made  use  of  the  same  argument,  and 
vaunted  the  richness  of  what  he  proposed* 
Against  all  the  delicate-tinted,  thou;rh  per- 
haps a  little  faded,  Beauvais  and  Gobelins 
furniture,  which  Mademoiselle  de  V^ran- 
oour  advocated,  he  opposed  his  bran  nem, 
gorgeous  tissues,  of  which  he  lugged  about 
a  huge  roll  of  patterns.  "  See  how  rich 
this  IS  !  "  he  repeatedly  said. 

**  But  it  is  bad  in  taste  I "  was  the  only 
answer  he  got,  and  this  answer  reduced  him 
to  silence.  And  so  it  was  with  everything. 
What  he  had  thought  fhir  or  fitting  was  not 
discussed,  or  superseded  by  something  fairer 
or  more  fitting ;  bat  the  standard  by  which 
he  could  by  any  possibility  judge  of  its  fit- 
tingness  or  fairness  was  not  explained  to 
him.  He  was  put  from  the  starting-point 
out  of  the  pale  of  whatsoever  was  connected 
with  taste  I 

And  I  don't  say  that,  firom  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  Mademoiselle  Felicie  was 
wron^,  for  I  am  tolerably  certain  that  no 
teaching  and  no  change  of  habits  could  ever 
have  given  Richard  rrevost  the  fine  per- 
ceptions that  are  requisite  to  be  able  to 
judge  the  beauty  of  external  objects,  just  as 
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probably  no  mere  circnmstance  would  have 
eVer  destroyed  them  in  Felicie.  But  it  was 
a  hard  case,  for  here  were  this  man  and  this 
woman  about  to  enter  upon  a  compact  to 
exist  side  by  side  during  the  term  of  their 
natural  lives,' without  one  siuj^le  point  in 
their  respective  modes  of  life  being  other- 
wise than  calculated  to  keep  them  morally 
asunder. 

They  went  through  the  house,  up-stairs 
and  down-stairs,  and  every  step  made  it  ev- 
ident how  perfectly  at  home  Felicie  would 
be  in  this  fine  old  mansion  when  she  came  to 
be  its  mistress,  and  how  no  amount  of  mas- 
tership would  ever  make  of  Richard  Prd- 
vost  anything  else  save  an  intruder.  But 
though  each,  perhaps,  may  have  instinctive- 
ly felt  this,  neither  saw  in  it  anything  which 
appeared  like  a  warning,  and  the  man  was 
as  ready  as  before  to  buy  the  wife  who 
would  despise  him,  and  the  wife  equally 
ready  to  accept  the  husband  with  whom 
while  she  lived  she  coald  never  have  one 
single  moment's  community  of  thought. 

They  rambled  through  the  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  and   visited  greenhouses  and 

Soultry-yards  and  stables,  and  here,  as  in- 
oors,  the  captivating  Felicie  promulgated 
her  dogmas,  and  put  out  of  the  question  all 
attempt  at  a  retort  or  a  counter-objection 
by  the  fatal  sentence :  "  It  is  not  the  proper 
thing  "  or  "  It  is  bad  taste." 

When  the  time  came  for  going,  Made- 
moiselle Felicie  was  well  pleased  with  her 
expedition,  and  when  she  stepped  into  the 
vehicle  which  was  to  take  them  back  to  the 
station,  she  felt  that  upon  the  whole  she 
had  spent  a  pleasant  day.  Monsieur  Rich- 
ard could  not  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
whether  the  day  had  oeen  altogether  a 
pleasant  one  to  him,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  they  had  met,  the  future  father  and 
son-in-law  cherished  a  sort  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy ;  for  they  had  been  equally  snubbed 
by  the  same  person. 

At  the  N station  who  should    they 

meet  but  the  Cur^  of  D ,  who  had  been 

sent  for  by  the  bishop,  and  was  returning 
to  his  parish  by  a  late  train.  They  made 
him  the  offer  of  a  fiflh  place  in  the  venera- 
ble old  caleche,  which  necessitated  the  piti- 
less squeezing  together  of  the  two  young  la- 
dies, out  thoroughly  convinced  Baptiste 
that  the  object  of  the  journey  had  really 
been  the  convent  at  which  Mademoiselle 
V^vette  would  one  day  take  the  veil. 

It  was  strikinj^  seven  when  they  started 
on  their  homeward  course,  but  the  old 
horse,  eager  for  his  stables,  did  his  best,  and 
Baptiste  affirmed  that  they  should  reach 
D— —  before  the  four  hours  usually  required 


would  be  over.  The  night  was  a 
but  windy  one ;  fitfiil,  as  the  finest  nights  b 
early  spring  are  wont  to  be,  and  after  tbe 
moon  had  silvered  the  whole  road  beftre 
them  and  the  tall  trees  along  its  edee,  lier 
light  'would  be  suddenly  eclipsed  uy  the 
dusky  veil  of  some  swiftly  drimng  cloodL 
"  We  are  going  through  yotur  proper^  here, 
are  we  not.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  ?  asked 
the  Curd,  as  the  carriage  jolted  out  of  a 
very  ill-repaired  by-way  into  a  tolerably 
smooth  road  skirted  by  young  woods. 

**  No,  no ;  that's  none  of  mine,"  was  the 
reply.  *'  I  wish  it  were.  Les  Grrandei 
Bruy^res  lie  much  higher  up  to  the  left. 
We  have  just  come  across  old  Biviteeli 
fields,  and  at  this  moment  we  are  entering 
on  Monsieur  Richard's  woods." 

*'  A  valuable  property,"  suggested  the 
Curd. 

"  Humph  1 "  ffrunted  the  '^comte.  *•  Yes, 
valuable  enougn,  but  atrociously  ill  kept,  I 
must  say." 

^*  What  can  one  do  ?  "  objected  Monsieur 
Richard.  *'  It  would  be  the  work  of  an  ae- 
tive  stout-bodied  man  to  superintend  the 
cuttings  hereabouts.  I  know  that,  and  old 
Prosper  is  assuredly  not  fit  for  the  post ;  bnt 
if  I  were  to  turn  him  away  what  would  be- 
come of  the  old  fellow  V  He  is  ahready  in  a 
very  shaky  state  of  health." 

^^  More  than  that  even.  Monsieur  Rich- 
ard," replied  the  Curd ;  *^  the  man  seems  to 
me  absolutely  shattered;  he  is  so  wasted 
away  as  to  be  but  the  shadow  of  himself; 
and  his  temper  is  strangely  gloomy." 

**  Have  you  seen  him  lately  ?  inquired 
Monsieur  Richard  eagerly. 

"  Not  very  lately,  —  and  you  ?  " 

**  Oh  !  I  never  see  him,"  was  the  prompt 
rejoinder.  ^*  When  he  comes,  he  sees  Mad- 
ame Jean,  or  he  goes  to' the  notary." 

*'  Poor  old  man  ! "  said  Ydvette  gently ; 
"  his  must  be  a  sad  life  up  all  alone  Uiere  ill 
his  woods.  Was  he  always  quite  alone  in 
the  world  ?  " 

"'  As  long  as  I  have  known  him,  alwajl»* 
answered  Monsieur  Richard. 

''  Yes,"  added  the  Curd, ''  and  as  fiur  as  I 
know,  he  was  always  of  the  same  unsociable 
disnosition ;  a  bom  solitaire,  but,  after  las 
fasnion,  sincerely  pious." 

*^  Poor  old  man  !  '*  said  Ydvette  agun. 

The  carriage  rolled  and  jolted  on,  and 
the  third  quarter  past  ten  was  just  to  be 
heard  from  the  church  belfry  as  it  came  np* 
on  the  stones  at  the  entrance  into  D — -^ 
"There  ends  my  land,"  said  Monsieur 
Richard,  as  he  pointed  to  a  steep  wooded 
bank  just  outside  the  town  which  sloped 
down  into  the  road.    *<  Up  that  little  path 
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you  can  so  on  to  tbe  very  top  of  the  bill 
and  past  M.  Riyi^re*8  new  farm.'* 

"  And  straight  up  to  old  Frosper'a  hut," 
added  the  Yicomte.  **  I  know  the  road 
well,  and  take  it  often  out  shooting.  There's 
somebody  coming  down  it  now ;  — just 
look  !  It  never  can  be  old  Prosper  at  this 
hour.**  The  moon  at  this  noment  was  shin- 
ing very  brightly,  and  gave  plainly  to  view 
tlie  fijgure  of  a  man  coming  out  of  the  little 
winding  path  into  the  road.  He  was  evi- 
dently about  to  cross  it,  but  was  stopped  by 
the  advance  of  the  old  horse  that  was  trot- 
ting forwards  under  Baptiste's  whip.  He 
drew  up  and  waited.  The  carriage  passed, 
and  as  it  did  so  the  moonbeams  fell  mil  up- 
on his  face. 

**  Why,  it's  Raoul I"  exclaimed  Fdlicie. 

•*  Nonsense ! "  said  her  father.  "  Raoul's 
in  Paris  doing  his  office  work." 

**  Besides,  what  should  he  be  about  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  on  a  lonely  path 
leading  only  through  my  woods  ?  "  muttered 
Monsienr  Kichard.  **I  don't  suppose  he 
has  conferences  with  Prosper  up  in  his  hut." 

**  I  don't  mind  that,"  continued  F^icie ; 
«*  it  was  Raoul." 

y^vette  felt  a  shudder  ^  thrbugh  her 
whole  being,  without  knowing  what  it  was 
that  affrighted  her. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  LITANIES  FOR  THE   DEAD. 

A  FEW  days  went  by,  and  it  was  found  to 
have  really  been  Raoul  de  Morville  whom 
the  V^rancours  had  seen  coming  down  into 
the  road  on  the  ni^i^ht  of  their  return  from 
Chfiteaubr^vi]le.  But  the  way  in  which 
this  was  found  out  was  rather  strange,  and 
did  not  leave  a  very  satisfactory  impression. 
Baoul  had  called  upon  the  Yicomte,  and 
stated  that  a  sudden  iUness  of  his  father's 
had  sommoned  him  from  Paris,  and  that  he 
had  obtained  a  month*s  leave  of  absence 
fhm  his  office.  Old  Morville  had  had  a  kind 
of  paral^'tic   seizure,  and  was  very   weak 

and  ailing ;  but  no  one  in  D had  heard 

of  this,  for  little  or  no  intercourse  was  kept 
np  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
those  of  La  Morvilli^re. 

**  When  did  vou  come,  Raoul  ? "  asked 
F^cie,  carelesslv. 

•*  On  Wednesday,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Why,  Raoul,"  was  the  rejoinder,  with  a 
nocking  smile,  **  you  positively  do  not 
know  wnat  you  are  saying.    Ton  came  on 


l^iesdapr,  and  you  have  been  here  four  whole 
days  without  coining  to  see  us.     Oh  I  don't 


deny  it,  for  we  saw  you  on  Tuesday  night 
coming  down  into  the  road  by  the  path  lead- 
ing from  the  woods.  Surelv  you  must  have 
remarked  us.  You  must  have  recognised 
Baptiste  in  the  moonlight" 

Raoul  looked  singularly  annoyed  and 
embarrassed,  and  at  last  ended  by  admit- 
ting that  he  had  arrived  on  the  Tuesday 
night,  and  that,  not  finding  the  D dili- 
gence at  the  station,  he  had  come  on  foot, 
taking  a  short  road  across  the  hill  and 
through  the  woods. 

**  Short  road  if  you  will,  my  lad,"  ob- 
served the  Vicomte;  "but  it's  a  good 
fourteen  miles'  walk." 

"  And  1  really  cannot  think  how  you 
came  not  to  see  the  carriage.  The  moon 
was  quite  bright  iust  then,"  persisted  F^licie. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  remember  that  I  did  see 
a  carriage,"  replied  young  Morville  ;  "  but 
I  certainly  did  not  recognise  the  man  who 
was  driving  it.  I  suppose  I  was  thinking  of 
something  else." 

"  You  must  have  been  deeply  absorbed 
in  your  thoughts  then,"  exclaimed  Fdlicie ; 
"  for  Baptiste  is  not  precisely  a  microscop- 
ical personage,  and  you  have  known  him 
ever  since  he  used  to  wheel  us  all  together 
up  and  down  the  garden  in  his  barrow." 

Raoul  was  evidently  uncomfortable, 
Fdlicie  was  malicious  in  her  playfulness,  and 
Vdvette  was  miserable,  she  neither  knew 
why  nor  wherefore.  The  whole  was  un- 
satisfactory and  odd.  Every  one  thought 
so,  but  no  one  said  it. 

Vdvette  felt  that  some  harm  threatened 
Raoul  de  Morville.  What  might  be  its 
nature,  or  whence  it  came,  she  knew  not, 
but  the  instinct  was  as  strong  as  it  was  sure ; 
and  from  the  moment  in  which  this  unmis- 
takable touch  of  reality  came  upon  her,  all 
the  fictions  of  her  education  flew  to  the 
winds.  Raoul  was  in  danger,  and  now  she 
knew  how  she  loved  him.  What  the  dan- 
ger was,  what  the  harm  that  menaced  him, 
—  that  she  could  not  define;  but  in  the 
dread  of  his  having  to  pass  through  some 
hard  and  terrible  swering,  everything  else 
was  lost  to  her  sight  She  did  not  stop  to 
discuss  whether  it  was  wrong  to  love  thus  ; 
she  did  not  ask  herself  even  whether  she 
should  ever  be  Raoul's  wife ;  she  simply  felt 
that  she  woold  risk  life,  happiness,  every- 
thing, sooner  than  that  harm  snould  come  to 
him. 

Raoul  had  avowed,  —  or  rather  he  had 
not  denied  to  her,  on  the  last  day  when 
they  met ;  —  that  he  had  some  "  trouble." 
What  was  it  ?  How  could  she  find  out  ? 
How  could  she  help  him  ?  Poor  V^vette's 
experience  of  life  was  as  limited  as  that  of 
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a. child,  and  all  that  she  did  know  led  her 
to  suppose  that  no  one  had  axnr  grief  uncon- 
nected with  money.  Since  she  was  in  ex- 
istence she  had  always  heard  talk  of  money, 
and  always  been  forced  to  conclude  from 
what  she  heard  that  the  aim  of  every  one's 
life  was  to  keep  his  own  money  and  add  to 
it  that  of  other  people.  It  is  true  she 
had  been  invariably  taught  that  the  mere 
possessors  of  wealth  were  to  be  despised, 
and  that  honour  was  due  alone  to  good 
birth  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  had  it 
strongly  borne  in  upon  her  that  the  well- 
bom  were  somehow  or  other  to  be  made 
rich,  and  that  in  their  achievement  of  riches 
lay  the  perfect  fitness  of  things. 

Vcvette's  mere  judgment,  then,  told  her 
that  Raoui  was  probably  suffering  some 
grievous  pecuniary  embarrassment;  but 
something  beyond  her  judgdient,  higher 
than  it,  told  her  it  was  a  peru  of  a  graver 
kind  that  threatened  him.  She  hidf  de- 
termined to  consult  the  Curd,  but  hesitated 
for  many  reasons,  one  of  which  was,  that 
Monsieur  le  Curd  himself  was  just  then  not 
so  accessible  as  usual,  but  seemed  to  be  al- 
most out  of  temper,  and  to  hold  converse- 
unwillingly  with  those  who  sought  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  Raoul  came  but  seldom  to 
the  Chateau,  declaring  that  his  father  took 
up  his  whole  time ;  and  when  he  did  come, 
Vdvette's  stolen  glances  at  him  were  met  by 
looks  so  mournful  in  their  lovingness,  that 
misery  and  dread  entered  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  poor  child's  heart.  What  could  be 
impending  ? 

The  Cure  had  remarked  that  for  many 
weeks  the  Breton  woodcutter  had  neglected 
attending  mass,  and  though  it  was  not  his 
custom  either  to  note  down  those  who  re- 
mained away  from  church,  or  to  think  less 
well  of  them  because  they  did  so,  still,  the 
peculiar  character  of  Prosper  Morel,  and 
his  8tron<;  superstitious  tendencies,  made  it 
strange  that  he  should  thus  absent  himself 
for  a  continuetl  lenjxth  of  time  from  all  cel- 
ebration of  divine  worship. 

One  morning  in  April  Monsieur  le  Curd 
sallie<l  f  >rth  aflor  early  mass,  and  took  a 
turn  thnmgh  the  market-place.  It  was 
market-ilay,  and  all  the  housekeepers  of  the 
town  and  its  environs  were  busy  haggling 
and  climourincr  over  their  bargains.  Slao- 
ame  Jean  was  busier  and  more  authoritative 
than  any  one  else,  for  she  had  the  counte- 
nance of  military  authoritv  wherever  she 
went,  and  woe  betide  any  luckless  peasant 
woman  who  might  attempt  to  gain,  no 
matter  how  little,  upon  the  weight  of  what 
she  sold,  or  prevaricate  upon  the  freshness 
of  eggs,  butter,  or  poultry.    She  would  have 


had  to  settle  accounts  widi  tbe  Brigadieri 
who,  on  market  days,  was  almqit  ftlwayj  to 
be  seen  in  the  near  neighboarlM)od  of  Ifa^ 
ame  Jean,  lending  her  an  importance  whick 
neither  she  nor  those  about  her  disdained. 
But  the  sword  yields  precedence  to  the 
Church,  and  ''  Monsieur  Frdd^"  fell  bedk 
respectfully  when  he  saw  Monsieor  le  CmrA 
approaching  Madame  Jean. 

''*  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  yon 
know  of  old  Prosper  Morel,"  were  the  nnft 
words  addressed  by  the  pariah  priest  to 
Richard  Prdvost*s  nousekeeper.  **  As  finr 
as  I  have  remarked,  he  has  been  more  .than 
two  months  without  coming  to  church ;  fiir 
him  that  is  odd." 

Madame  Jean  looked  the  Curd  full  in  the 
face.  **  Two  months !  **  echoed  she ;  "  why, 
saving  your  reverence,  I  don't  believe  he's 
put  his  foot  there  for — for — let  me  see," 
and  she  counted  on  her  fingers,  *'  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five  —  yes,  five/*  and  then  she 
mumbled,  **  March,  February,  January,  De- 
cember, November — five  full  months.  I 
don't  believe,  Monueur  le  Curd,  that  old 
Prosper  has  ever  been  inside  the  dinrsh 
since  the  day  of  the  Feast  for  the  Dead." 

»'  Impossible  I "  retorted  the  Curd.  «« Tm 
quite  certain  I've  seen  him  since  then." 

"  So  you  may,  but  not  in  chnrch.  Seen 
him !  Oh  yes,  so  have  I,  too ;  —  but  how  f 
Hulking  and  skulking  about,  crawling  alo^ 
close  to  the  walls,  and  never  speaking  to 
mortal  creature,  but  making  off*,  if  yon  see 
him,  like  an  owl  with  the  daylight  let  m 
upon  him ! " 

*^  But  Prosper  is  a  good  Christian,"  orged 
the  Curd.  *'  lie  never  would  stay  away  firam 
church  in  that  way." 

Madame  Jean  turned  up  her  nose,  and 
sniffed  the  air  with  a  look  of  something  like 
indignation. 

**  Church,  indeed ! "  she  exclaimed. 
**■  Why,  Monsieur  le  Curd,  if  one  is  to  be- 
lieve all  one  hears,  the  old  savage — those 
bas  Bretons  are  no  better  —  has  been  sod 
built  himself  some  sort  of  a  church  or  chap- 
el of  his  own,  where  he  keeps  np  a  psalm- 
si  nn:ing  and  a  howling  day  and  night,  jost 
as  if  he  were  a  heretic,  neither  more  nor 
less." 

**  Have  you  spoken  to  Monsieur  Bichard 
about  him  ?  "  inquired  the  Curd  very  calm- 
ly, and  in  nowise  allowing  himself  to  be 
prejudiced. 

*'  Well  now,  really.  Monsieur  le  Cord," 
retorted  Madame  Jean,** where  woold  be 
the  good  of  speakinff  to  Monsieur  Richard  ? 
Primo,  he's  always  mr  showing  every  indul- 
gence towards  old  Prosper,  under  pretence 
Uiat  he  wss  nursed  by    Proiqpers   wife; 
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and,  leciiiido,  he  don't  get  stronger  or  bet- 
ter able  to  bear  worry  than  he  used  to  be. 
He's  Tery  weak  indeed,  is  Monsieur  Richard, 
and  nobody  knows  the  trouble  I  have  with 
him  only  to  persuade  him  to  eat  a  tittle 
wholesome  soupe  grasse,  or  a  white  of  a 
dhicken,  and  not  to  be  always  stuffing  him- 
•elf  with  sweets,  creams,  and  ielUes,  and 
Bimr-i^ums.  that  only  turn  on  his  stomach 
aiM  make  him  sickly,  and  shiyery,  and 
fraotioot,  just  like  a  baby  I  And  that's 
what  he  is,  poor  Monsieur  Kichard ;  for  all 
the  world,  just  like  a  baby  I " 

While  Madame  Jean  was  delivering  herself 
of  this  harangue,  the  Curd  had  been  apparent- 
\y  communing  with  himself  rather  earnestly. 
with  one  hand  shoved  into  the  pocket  of  his 
■CNitane,  he  employed  the  other  in  sbifling 
his  black  calotte  about  upon  his  big  head, 
now  bringing  it  down  to  his  very  nose,  and 
then  shovmff  it  back  to  the  nape  of  his  neck. 
Then  he  suddenly  fished  up  a  blue  checked 
ootton  handkerchief  from  the  depths  of  his 
pocket,  blew  his  nose  vigorously,  put  the 
Kerchief  back,  rammed  both  hands  into  his 
pockets,  said,  '^Bon  jour,  Madame  Jean," 
raUier  abrupUy,  and  marched  off,  across  the 
Place,  to  the  side  street  which  led  him  up  to 
his  own  dwelling. 

A  quarter  or  an  hour  later.  Monsieur  le 
Cor^  might  be  seen,  with  his  broad-brimmed 
hat  upon  his  head,  and  a  good  strong  stick 
in  hb  hand,  walking  over  the  stones  to  the 
not  where  they  cease  at  the  entrance  into 
toe  town  of  D-- — .  The  day  was  bright  and 
warm,  toft  and  sunny,  ana  though  it  was 
only  the  first  week  in  April,  there  was  green 
everywhere,  —  that  beautiful,  delicate  green 
through  which  the  sun  shines  so  pleasantly, 
aiMl  which  is  so  suggestive  of  youth,  —  the 
youth  of  the  year,  nhen  Monsieur  le  Curd 
got  upon  the  high  road,  he  suddenly  turned 
to  the  left,  and  struck  into  the  little  path 
that  led  up  the  bank,  and  passed,  as  we  nave 
already  been  told,  through  Richard  Provost's 
woodsL  He  walked  on  up  the  hill  till  at  the 
top'he  reached  a  flat  part  of  the  country,  di- 
Tioed  between  comnelds  and  woods ;  and 
skirting  a  field  where  the  young  wheat  was 
just  banning  to  throw  its  verdant  robe  over 
the  brown  earth,  he  plunged  completely  into 
the  riiade  of  the  woods,  and  made  for  the 
plantations  of  tall  timber. 

In  the  middle  of  a  clearing,  which  our  pe- 
destrian soon  reached,  ten  long  and  tolerably 
•Iraight  alleys  met,  and  a  board  nailed  to  the 
stem  of  a  beech-tree  informed  you  that  this 
was  called  '*  L'Etoile  des  dix  routes."  Be- 
tween two  of  these  forest  avetines,  and 
bJMked  by  thick  towering  woods,  in  whibh 
the  aze  had  not  been  busy  for  some  years. 


stood  a  solid,  well-enough  built  woodman's 
hut  The  door  was  well-hinged,  and  the 
window-panes  unbroken.  All  looked  •  to  be 
in  fairly  good  order.  This  was  Prosper 
Morel's  alx>de,  and  Monsieur  le  Cur^  went 
straight  up  to  the  door,  knocked  at  it,  and 
got  no  answer.  He  tried  to  open  it.  It  was 
locked.  He  examined  the  two  windows. 
The  board  serving  an  a  shutter  was  up  at 
both.  Monsieur  le  Cur^  walked  lOund  and 
round,  and  called  Prosper  with  a  loud  voice, 
but  got  no  answer.  All  was  still,  and  as 
Monsieur  le  Cur^  had  had  a  good  stout 
walk,  and  had  left  homo  before  the  hour  at 
which  he  usually  partook  of  his  second 
breakfast,  he  felt  hungry,  and .  not  undesi- 
rous  of  a  little  repose.  He  seated  himself 
on  the  log  of  a  felled  tree,  and  took  from  his 
pocket  a  large  slice  of  bread,  a  piece  of 
cheese,  and  a  book.  When  he  had  eaten 
the  bread  and  cheese,  he  partook  him- 
self to  the  book,  and  read,  ana  rested  him- 
self for  half  an  hour.  At  last  he  rose,  and 
looked  again  on  all  sides,  and  called,  but  still 
no  one  came ;  and  so  Monsieur  le  Cur^  got  up 
to  go  home,  saying  to  himself,  **  I  can  make 
out  nothing  that  looks  like  a  chapel."  He 
proceeded  home  leisurely  and  musingly,  and 
every  now  and  then  stopping  to  take  oflf  his 
hat,  and  rub  his  hand  over  his  forehead. 
He  had  got  more  than  half  way  upon  his 

joumey  back  to  D ,  when  he  heard  what 

he  supposed  to  be  the  call  of  one  woodsman 
to  another,  or  of  a  shepherd  to  his  dog.  He 
stopped  and  listened.  It  was  very  indis- 
tinct ;  but  still  he  heard  it  again.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  good  way  off,  and  to  come  from  the 

f)art  where  the  woods  were  thickest.  At 
ast  he  clearly  made  out  that  the  direction 
he  was  taking  le<l  him  nearer  to  the  sound, 
and  he  pursued  h\9  path,  listening,  stopping, 
and  then  instinctively  holding  his  breath,  in 
order  to  listen  bcjtter.  The  sound  was  an  in- 
explicable one  —  something  between  a  moan 
and  a  yell ;  and  as  the  Cur^  got  nearer,  he 
perceived  that  it  wa«»,  in  fact,  a  succession  of 
continuous  sounds,  and  that  when  the  louder 
cries  ceased,  they  were  exchanged  for  a  rapid 
droning  sort  of  utterance,  which  at  first  he 
could  not  rightly  understand.  The  wood 
grew  very  thick  as  he  advanced,  and  the 
path  very  narrow,  winding  through  tangled 
orushwood  and  briars,  and  extremely  damp 
under  foot. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  sounds  had 
ceased,  but  the  Curd  kept  on  his  path  cau- 
tiously, for  fear  of  being  heard.  Through  a 
break  in  the  bushes  he  now  saw  a  small  open 
^pace  where  the  grass  grew  high,  and  at  one 
end  of  which  hail  been  raised  a  species  of 
shed.    It  was  a  queer,  rude  kind  of  constmo- 
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tion,  thatched  with  straw,  quite  open  as  far 
as  one  half  of  it  went,  and  the  other  half  was 
rudely  and  imperfectly  closed  by  very  clum- 
sily made  hurdles.  The  Cur^  had  hardly 
had  time  to  render  to  himself  an  account  of 
what  he  saw,  when  the  chaunting  recom- 
menced. 

It' was  the  Litanies  for  the  dead.  The 
droned  or  muttered  parts  were  the  repeated 
appeals  of  the  actual  Litany,  whilst  the 
words  **  Libera  me  1 "  were  shouted  out  with 
terrorstricken  force,  and  with  what  was 
really  sometimes  a  perfect  yell. 

At  first  the  Cui^  could  not  see  >the  man 
who  chaunted  the  dismal  invocation,  for  he 
was  seemingly  behind  the  shed,  but  a  few 
seconds  brought  him  to  view.  It  was  old 
Prosper  Morel,  who,  with  a  crucifix  in  his 
hands,  strode  round  and  round  the  shed,  at 
a  solemn  measured  pace,  and  as  though  fol- 
lowing the  procession  before  Mass  on  All 
Souls*  Dav.  The  wood-cutter  was  so  altered 
that  he  looked  as  though  twenty  years  had 
passed  over  him.  The  flesh  had  appar- 
ently dried  up,  and  only  wrinkled  skin  cov- 
ered the  bonv  structure  of  the  man.  The 
joints  seemed  absolutely  monstrous,  and 
knees,  ankles,  shoulders,  elbows,  and  wrists 
stood  out  in  huge  disproportion  to  the  shrunk 
and  dwindled  portions  of  the  frame  they 
held  together.  The  nose  was  a  very  vul- 
tare*s  beak,  rising  between  the  two  sharp 
protruding  cheek-bones  that  literally  over- 
hang the  hollow  cavities  where  the  cheeks 
had  sunk  in.  But  what  struck  you  more 
than  all  were  the  eyes.  Naturally  enlarged 
by  the  shrinking  of  the  flesh  from  the  o£er 
features,  their  balls  seemed  starting  from 
tfaeir  sockets.  But  it  was  less  the  glare  of 
the  eyes  that  arrested  your  attention  than 
their  fi.vity.  They  appeared  invariably  to 
stare  at  some  one  object,  and  the  lids  did 
not  look  as  though  they  could  ever  close 
over  the  eyes  themselves. 

What  with  his  emaciation,  and  the  patched  j 
and  tatteretl  condition  of  his  raiment.  Pros- 1 
per  was  a  grim  object  as  he  went  stalking  , 
round  and  round,  staring  through  space,  j 
with  his  crucifix  clutched  with  both  hands,  j 
close  to  his  breast,  and  chaunting  the  Lita- 
nies for  the  dead. 

The  Cure  resolved  to  watch  minutely  the 
movements  of  the  man,  and  his  whereabouts, 
before    coming    forward   to  make  himself  > 
known.     AiH^rdingly,  therefore,  as  the  Bre- 1 
ton  went  to  this  side  or  that,  he,  too,  shifted  . 
his    hiding-place,  ffoing    from  behind  one  ' 
large  tree  to  another.    What  he  saw  was 
this;—  there,  where  the  shed  was  open, 
there  was  visible  inside  it,  and  at  the  back, 
under  the  slope  of  Uie  roof,  a  sort  of  chapel. 


Several  large  loss  of  wood  piled  up  toj;ether, 
and  covered  with  a  sheet,  made  a  kind  of 
altar,  and  on  this  were  grouped  specimeai 
of  most  of  the  things  usied  in  connectioB 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Tben 
were  images  of  every  descriptioQ,  large  and 
small,  in  wood  and  in  wax ;  images  of  the 
Virgin  and  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  ▼arioof 
Saints.  There  were  candlesticks  of  copper, 
brass,  and  tin,  with  tapers  in  them ;  mod 
hung  all  round  there  were  pictures  of  Holy 
Families  or  Mart}Ts,  such  as  you  bay  from 
pedlars  and  hawkers  for  a  few  sous. 

The  back  of  the  shed  was  formed  bj  a 
flat  blank  wall  of  planks  coarsely  nailed  to- 
gether and  painted  black,  on  which  were 
drawn  in  white  chalk  a  most  confusing  mnes 
of  hieroglyphical  signs  and  figures,  disiointed 
words,  huge  capital  letters,*ver8es  of  Fnlms, 
and  uncouth  portraitures  of  human  brngs. 

While  the  Curd  was  busy  trying  to  make 
out  what  these  extraordinary  dlrawings  could 
mean,  the  chaunting  ceased,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  bficheron  came  roand  witli 
heavy,  drawling  steps,  without  his  crucifix, 
but  with  something  in  his  hand  which  the 
Curd  could  not  distinguish.  His  eyes  were 
still  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  he  was  mattering 
a  prayer  half  aloud.  He  walked  straight 
up  to  the  blackened  wall,  nibbed  out  a 
string  of  words  and  figures  with  lus  sleeve, 
and  with  what  he  held  in  his  right  hand  be- 
gan to  write  down  others  in  their  place. 
The  operation  was  a  slow  one,  bat  bj  de- 
grees, as  the  Curd  watched,  he  -saw  grow 
under  the  old  man's  fingers  the  phrase  — 


« 


De  profandis  damavi 


» 


Just  then  rang  oat  clearlv  in  the  dnlance 
the  chimes  of  the  church  of  D  ,  and  the 
twelve  strokes  marking  the  boor  of  noon. 
This  proved  to  Monsieur  le  Card  that  he 
was  nearer  to  the  town  than  he  had  at  first 
supposed. 

He  determined  now  to  try  the  effect  of 
personal  communication,  and  stepping  for- 
ward from  behind  the  cover  of  his  tree,  he 
addressed  the  man.  **  Prosper  Morel,"*  said 
he,  coming  straight  up  to  the  b&cheroo« 
"  what  is  it  you  are  doing  here  ?  **  The  old 
man  sprai^  back  with  an  agility  yon  oould 
not  have  imagined  to  belong  to  him,  and 
then  suddenly,  as  it  were,  collapsed  altc^tlh- 
er,  and  fell  down  at  the  root  of  a  tall  syca- 
more, huddled  ap,  and  with  only  his  two 
arms  stretched  out  to  their  utmost  length,  as 
though  to  ward  off  some  attack.  **  Plroqw^* 
repeated  the  Card,  coming  closer,  but  mak- 
ing verv  gently,  **  I  have  not  come  to  bans 
yoa.    'ten  me  why  yoo  are  here  y  " 
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But,  seemingly,  speech  was  impossible, 
for  the  woodcutter  only  writhed  and  (gib- 
bered, and  stretched  out  his  hands  against 
the  intruder  more  and  more.  At  last,  by  a 
Tident  effort,  he  raised  himself  against  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  stood  upnght,  glow- 
ering at  the  Cur^,  whose  quiet  persistence 
nevertheless  appeared  to  be  acting  magnet- 
ieallj  upon  him. 

Ailer  a  few  minutes*  struggling,  speech, 
though  imperfect,  came ;  ana  then,  with  a 
scream  of  terror,  he  spoke.  "  Master  1  mas- 
ter ! "  shrieked  Prosper,  **  I  won*t  go  alone 
withjrou !    Take  him  too ;  —  take  him  !  ** 

*•  Do  you  not  know  me.  Prosper  Morel  ?  ** 
asked  the  Cur^,  as  he  thought  he  perceived 
some  ngn  of  wavering  in  the  man's  eye. 

**  Yes !  yes ! "  he  gasped  in  agony,  clasp- 
ins  his  hands  with  convulsive  energy. 
'^Know  jou ?  yes.  Jt  is  you  who  told  him 
to  come  iar  me,  —  told  me  he  would  come. 


and  look  at  me  face  to  face,  —  but  I  won't 
go ; "  —  and  he  threw  his  arms  behind  himi 
fiercely,  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  —  "  I 
won't  go  alone  with  him.  Tell  him  to  take 
the  other  too,  —  the  other,  —  the  other! 
Tell  him  to  take  him  1  **  And  then  his  hold 
relaxed,  his  knees  knocked  together,  his 
body  bent  forwards,  and  he  dropped  sense- 
less to  the  ground. 

•  «  •  «  • 

When  Monsieur  le  Cure  reached  his  home 
that  afternoon  be  was  no  wiser  than  he  had 
been  when  be  led  it  He  felt  that  there 
was  ^*  something  wrong  "  somewhere ;  but 
what  seemed  to  nim  the  most  evident  result 
of  the  whole  was  that,  with  his  sermon  on 
All  Souls'  Day,  he  bad  completely  deranged 
the  old  woodcutter's  already  weak  intellect. 

But  was  Prosper  only  mad  ?  or  ....  ? 

It  was  a  terrible  question,  and  Monsieur 
le  Cur^  was  sorely  perplexed. 


UNTER  DEX  LI17DEN. 


I. 


"Wiwn,  ai  her  piano. 

Jm  the  early  morning,  when  the  gauzy  mist 

Skyward  vanished  in  the  lift,  while  the  sun  had 
kissed 

B«t  a  dewdrop  here  and  there,  leaving  brighter 
yet 

All  the  wealth  of  gems  wherewith  earth's  cor- 
onet was  set,  — 
Oh  I  bat  it  was  pleasant,  in  the  olden  times, 
In  the  fresh  May  morning,  underneath  the 
limesl 


II. 

In  At  winking  noon-tide,  when  with  drowsier 
tone 

Sv'n  the  bee  went  hamming  throagh  the  breath- 
less June, 

And  the  flecks  of  golden  light  fell  few  and  far 
between, 

little  restless  wanderers,  lost  iu  a  maze  of 
green,— 
Oh  I  but  it  was  pleasant,  in  the  olden  times, 
Tooth's  delicious  daydream,  underneath  the 
limesl 


III. 


In  the  closing  twilight,  when  the  first  white 
smile 

Shimmered  of  the  waking  moon  down  the  leafy- 
aisle, 

And  some  one  mocked  the  nightingale,  swear- 
ing every  tone 

Of  one  voice  ho  knew  was  softer,  sweeter,  than 
her  own,  — 
Oh  !  but  it  was  pleasant,  in  the  olden  times. 
Pacing  slowly,  whispering  lowly,  underneath 
the  limes ! 


IV. 


HusBAXO,  in  hi$  eeuy  chair. 

Sanrise? — ah!     the    mushrooms    then    are 

gathered  best,  they  say  ! 
Noon  ?  —  /  love  to  perch,  with  the  peach,  on 

the  sunny  side  o*  the  way ! 
Moonlight  ?  —  Nonsense  I  poke  the  fire !    What 

keeps  our  Tom  so  late 
Oat,  amid  the  gathering  damps,  with  that  bag- 
gage, Kate? 
Pleasant?  —  ahl    what  trash    these    Poets 

babble  in  their  rhymes  I 
Ugh !  —  the  cold  I  canglit  last*  night  —  un- 
derneath the  limes  1 

^  Once  a  Week, 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
FHIKEAS  FINN  RETURNS  TO  KILLALOE. 

Phinbas  Finn's  first  session  of  Parlia- 
ment was  over,  —  his  first  session  with  all  its 
adventures.     When   he  got  back  to  Mrs. 
■Bunce's  house,  —  for  Mrs.   Bunce  received 
him  for  a  night  in  spite  of  her  husband's  ad- 
vice to  the  contrary,  —  I  am  afraid  he  al- 
most felt  that  Mrs.  Bunce   and   her  rooms 
were  beneath  him.     Of  course  he  was  very 
unhappy,  —  as  wretched  as  a  man  can  be ; 
there  were  moments  in  which   he  thought 
that  it  would  hardly  become  him  to  live  un- 
less he  could  do  something  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  Lady  Laura  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 
But,  nevertheless,  he  had  his  consolations. 
These  were  reflections  which  had  in  them 
much  of  melancholy  satisfaction.     He  had 
not  been  desinsed  by  the  woman   to  whom 
he  had  told  his  love.     She  had  not  shown 
him  that  she  thought  him  to  be  unworthy  of 
her.     She   had   not  regarded   his    love    as 
an  offence.  Indeed,  she  had  almost  told  him 
that  prudence  alone  had  forbidden  her  to  re- 
turn his  passion.     And  he  had  kissed  her, 
and  had  ai't-erwards  parted  from  her  as  a 
dear  friend.  I  do  not  know  why  there  should 
have  been  a  flavour  of  exquisite  joy  in  the 
midst  of  his  agony  as  he  thought  of  this ;  — 
but  it  was  so.     lie  would   never  kiss  her 
again.      All   future  delights  of  that  kind 
would  belong  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  he  had 
no  real  idea  of  interfering  wi&  that  gentle- 
man in  the  fruition  of  his  privileges.    But 
still  there  was  the  kiss,  —  an  eternal  fact 
And  then,  in  all  respects  except  that  of  his 
love,  his  visit  to  Loughlinter  had  been  pre- 
eminently successful.     Mr.   Monk   had  be- 
come his  friend,  and  had  encouraged  him  to 
speak  during  the  next  session,  —  setting  be- 
fore him  vanous  models,  and  prescribing  for 
him  a  course  of  reading.     I^rd   Brentfonl 
had  become  intimate  with  him.     He  was  on 
pleasant  terms  with   Mr.  Palliser  and   Mr. 
Gresham.     And  as  for  Mr.  Kennedy, —  he 
and    Mr.    Kennedy   were    almost'    bosom 
friends.     It  seenie<i  to  him  that  he  had  quite 
surpassed    the     Ratlers,    Fitzgibbons,    and 
Bonteens    in    that     politiro-social    suci*ess 
which  got^  so  far  towards  downright   politi- 
cal success,  and  which  is  in  itself  so   pleas- 
ant.    He  hatl  surpassed  thest^  men  in  spite 
of  their  offices  and  their  actjuired  positions, 
and  could  not  but  think  that  oven  Mr.  Low, 
if  he  knew  it  all,  would  confi^ss  that  he  had 
been  right? 

As  to  his  l)osom  friendship  with  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, that  of  course  troubled  him.  Ouffht 
he  not  to  be  driving   a   |K)niard   into   Mr. 


Kennedy's  heart  ?  The  conyentions  of  Tilt 
forbade  that ;  and  therefore  the  bosom  fneodf 
ship  was  to  be  excused.  If  not  an  enemy  to 
the  death,  then  there  could  be  do  xoasen 
why  he  should  not  be  a  bosom  friend. 

He  went  over  to  Ireland,  staying  but  one 
night  with  Mrs.  Bunce,  and  came  down 
upon  them  at  Killaloe  like  a  god  oat  of  ijbtb 
heayens.  Even  his  father  was  welloigh 
overwhelmed  by  admiration,  and  his  molbag 
and  sistera  thought  themselves  only  fit  to  min- 
ister to  his  pleasures.  He  had  learned*  if  he 
had  learned  nothing  else,  to  locAi  as  thoai^ 
he*  were  master  of  the  curcumstances  aroond 
him,  and  was  entirely  free  from  internal 
embarrassment.  When  his  father  spoke  .to 
him  about  his  l^al  studies,  he  did  not  ex- 
actly langh  at  his  father*s  ignorance,  ImtLbe 
recapitulated  to  his  father  so  much  of  If  r. 
Monk's  wisdom  at  second  hand, — showing 
plainly  that  it  was  his  business  to  study  t£e 
arts  of  speech  and  the  technicalities  of  the 
House,  and  not  to  study  law,  —  that  his 
father  had  nothing  further  to  say.  He  had 
become  a  man  of  such  dimensions  that  an 
ordinary  father  could  hardly  dare  to  inquire 
into  his  proceedings ;  and  as  for  an  ordina* 
ry  mother,  —  such  as  Mrs.  Finn  certain^ 
was,  —  she  could  do  no  more  than  loc^  after 
her  son's  linen  with  awe. 

Mary  Flood  Jones,  —  the  reader  I  hope 
will  not  quite  have  forgotten  Mary  Flood 
Jones,  —  was  in  a  great  tremour  when  fint 
she  met  the  hero  of  Loughshane  after  re- 
turning firom  the  honours  of  his  Bnt  sesnoii. 
She  had  been  somewhat  disappooited  'be> 
cause  the  newspapers  had  not  been  full  of 
the  speeches  he  nad  made  in  Parliament. 
And  indeed  the  ladies  of  the  Finn  house- 
hold had  all  been  ill  at  ease  on  this  keadi 
They  conld  not  imagine  why  Fhineas  hnd 
restrained  himself  with  so  much  philoeophy. 
But  Miss  Flood  Jones  iA  discossing  the 
matter  with  the  Miss  Finns  had  never  ex- 
pressed the  slightest  doubt  of  his  capndtj 
or  of  his  jn(^nent.     And  when   tidings 
came,  —  the  tidings  came  in  a  letter  ftoa 
Phineas  to  his  father,  —  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  speak  that  session,  because  speediei 
from  a  young  member  on  his  first  nfniw 
were  thought  to  be  inexpedient.  Miss  Fkwd 
Jones  and  the  Miss  Finns  were  quite  wilt 
ing  to  accept  the  wisdom  of  this  decinon, 
mueh  as  they  might  regret  the  effect  of  it 
Mary,  when  she  met  her  hero,  hardly  dared 
to  look  him  in  the  face,  but  she  remem^ 
bered  accurately  all  the  circumstances  of 
her  last  interview  with  him.    Could  it -be 
that  he  wore  that  ringlet  near  his  heart? 
Mary  had  received  from  Barbara  Finn  cer- 
tain hairs  supposed  lo  have  come  from  tlie 
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bead  of  Fhineas,  and  these  she  always  wore 
near  her  own.  And  moreoyer,  since  she 
bad  teen  Fhineas  she^ad  refused  an  offer 
of  marriage  from  Mr.  Elias  Booker,  —  had 
reftned  it  almost  ienominioaslv, — and  when 
doing  so  had  told  herself  that  she  would 
aerer  be  (Use  to  Phineas  Finn. 

**  We  think  it  so  good  of  you  to  come  to 
tee  OS  afndn,"  she  said. 

'^GocA  to  come  home  to  my  own  peo- 
ple?- 

**  Of  toarse  von  pnight  be  staying  with 
plenty  of  granaees  if  you  liked  it." 

*'lfo,  indeed,  Mary.  It  did  happen  by 
accident  that  ]  had  to  go  to  the  house  of  a 
man  whom  perhaps  you  would  call  a  gran- 
dee, and  to  meet  grandees  there.  But  it 
waQ  only  for  a  few  days,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  taken  in  again  here,  I  can  assure  you." 

**  You  know  how  very  glad  we  all  are  to 
have  yon." 

**  Are  you  glad  to  see  me,  Mary  ?  " 

*•  Very  glad.  Why  should  I  not  be  glad, 
and  Barbara  the  dearest  friend  I  haye  in 
the  world  ?  Of  course  she  talks  about 
you,  — •and  that  makes  me  think  of  you." 

"  If  you  knew,  Mary,  how  often  I  think 
about  you."  Then  Mary,  who  was  yery 
happy  at  hearing  such  words,  and  who  was 
wauing  in  to  dinner  with  him  at  the  moment, 
could  not  refrain  herself  irom  pressing  his 
arm  with  her  little  fingers.  She  knew  that 
Fhinesfl  in  his  position  could  not  marry  at 
once ;  but  she  would  wait  for  him,  —  oh,  for 
erer,  if  he  would  only  ask  her.  He  of 
comae  was  a  wicked  traitor  to  tell  her  that 
he  waa  wont  to  think  of  her.  But  Jove 
ffiniles  at  lovers*  perjuries  ;  —  and  it  is  well 
that  he  should  do  so,  as  such  penuries  can 
hardly  be  avoided  altogether  in  the  difficult 
circumstances  of  a  successful  gentleman's 
life.  Phineas  was  a  traitor,  of  course,  but 
he  was  almost  forced  to  be  a  traitor  by  the 
aimple  fact  that  Lady  Laura  Stand ish  was 
in  London,  and  'Mary  Flood  Jones  in  Kil- 
Inloe. 

He  remained  for  nearly  five  months  at 
Killaloe.  and  1  doubt  whether  his  time  was 
altogether  well  spent  Some  of  the  books 
recommended  to  nim  by  Mr.  Monk  he  prob- 
aUj  did  read,  and  was  found  often  to  be 
encompassed  b^  blue  books.  I  fear  that 
there  was  a  gram  of  pn^tence  about  his  blue 
liookt  and  parliamentary  papers,  and  that 
in  these  diys  ho  was,  in  a  gentle  way,  some- 
thing of  an  impoHtor.  *'  You  must  not  be 
nagry  with  me  for  not  going  to  you,"  he 
Mud  once  to  Marjr's  mother  when  he  had 
declined  an  invitation  to  drink  tea;  *'but 
the  fact  is  that  my  time  is  not  mv  own." 
**  Fk«y  don't  make  any  apologies.     We  are 
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quite  aware  that  we  have  very  little  to 
offer,"  said  Mrs.  Flood  Jones,  who  was  not 
altogether  happy  about  Mary,  and  who  per- 
haps knew  more  about  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  blue  books  than  Phineas  Finn 
had  supposed.  *^  Mary,  you  are  a  fool  to 
think  of  that  man,"  the  mother  said  to  her 
daughter  the  next  momin:?.  ^  I  don't  think 
of  him,  mamma ;  not  particularly."  **  He  is 
no  better  than  anybody  else  that  I  can  see, 
and  he  is.  beginnmg  to  give  himself  airs,** 
said  Mrs.  Flood  Jones.  Mary  made  no  an- 
swer ;  but  she  went  up  into  her  room  and 
swore  before  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  that  she 
would  be  true  to  Phineas  for  ever  and  ever, 
in  spite  of  her  mother,  in  spite  of  all  the 
world,  —  in  spite,  should  it  be  necessary, 
even  of  himseif. 

About  Christmas  time  there  came  a  dis- 
cussion between  Phineas  and  his  father 
about  money.  **  I  hope  you  find  you  get 
on  pretty  well,"  said  the  doctor,  who  thought 
that  he  had  been  liberal. 

**  It's  a  tight  fit,"  said  Phineas,  —  who 
was  less  afraid  of  his  father  than  he  had 
been  when  he  last  discussed  these  things. 

**  I  had  hoped  it  would  have  been  ample," 
said  the  doctor. 

^*  Don't  think  for  a  moment,  sir,  that  I 
am  complaining,"  said  Phineas.  ^  I  know 
it  js  much  more  than  I  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect." 

The  doctor  began  to  make  an  inquiry 
within  his  own  breast  as  to  whether  his  son 
had  a  right  to  expect  any  thing ;  —  whether 
the  time  had  not  come  in  which  his  son 
should  be  earning  his  own  bread.  "  I  sup- 
pose," he  said,  atter  a  pause,  **  there  is  no 
chance  of  your  doing  any  thing  at  the  bar 
now  ?  " 

**  Not  immediately.    It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  combine  the  two  studies  together. 
Mr.  Low  himself  was  aware  of  that.    Bat 
you  are  not  to  suppoee  that  I  have  given, 
the  profession  up." 

**  1  hope  not,  —  after  all  the  money  it  has 
cost  us." 

**  By  no  means,  sir.  And  all  that  I  am 
doing  now  will,  I  trust,  be  of  assistance  to 
mo  when  I  shall  come  to  work  at  the  law. 
Of  course  it  is  on  the  cards  that  I  may  go 
into  office,  —  and  if  so,  public  business  m\i 
become  my  profession." 

*'  And  be  turned  out  with  the  Minis- 
try!" 

**  Yes ;  that  is  true,  sir.  I  must  run  my 
chance.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
I  hope  I  might  be  able  to  secure  some  per- 
manent place.  I  should  think  that  I  can 
hardly  fail  to  do  sa  Bat  I  trust  I  may 
never  be  driven  to  want  it     1  thought, 
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however,  that  we  bad  settled  all  this  before." 
Then  Pbineas  assamed  a  look  of  injured 
innocence,  as  though  his  father  was  driving 
him  too  hard. 

'*  And  in  the  mean  time  your  monev  has 
been  enough  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  after  a 

pause. 

**  1  had  intended  to  ask  you  to  advance 
me  a  hundred  pounds,"  said  Phineaa. 
^*  There  were  expenses  to  which  I  was 
driven  on  iSrst  entering  Parliamei^t." 

"  A  hundred  pounds." 

*Mr  it  be  inconvenient,  sir,  I  can  do  with- 
out it."  He  had  not  as  yet  paid  for  his 
ffun,or  for  that  velvet  coat  in  which  he  had 
been  shooting,  or,  most  probably,  for  the 
knickerbockers.  He  knew  he  wanted  the 
hundred  pounds  badly ;  but  he  felt  ashamed 
of  himself  in  asking  for  it.  If  he  were 
once  in  ofHce,  —  though  the  ofBoe  were  but 
a  sorry  junior  lordship,  —  he  would  repay 
his  father  instantly. 

**  You  shall  have  it,  of  course,"  said  the 
doctor;  ^*but  do  not  let  the  necessity  for 
asking  for  more  hundreds  come  oftener 
than  you  can  help."  Phineas  said  that  he 
would  not,  and  then  there  was  no  further 
discourse  about  money.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  he  told  his  father  nothing  of  that 
bill  which  ho  had  endorsed  for  Laurence 
Fitzgibbon. 

At  last  came  the  time  which  called  h!m 
a$(ain  to  London  and  the  glories  of  London 
life,  —  to  lobbies,  and  the  clubs,  and  the 
gossip  of  men  in  oifioe,  and  the  chance  of 
promotion  for  himself;  to  the  glare  of  the 
pas-lamps,  the  mock  anger  of  rival  debaters, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  Speaker's  wig. 
During  the  idleness  of  the  recess  he  had 
resolved  at  any  rate  upon  this,  —  that  a 
month  of  the  session  should  not  have  passed 
by  before  he  had  been  seen  upon  his  legs 
in  the  House,  —  had  been  seen  and  heard. 
And  many  a  time  as  he  had  wandered 
alone,  with  his  gun,  across  the  bogs  which 
lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon  from 
Kilalloe,  he  had  practised  the  sort  of  ad- 
dress which  he  would  make  to  the  House. 
He  would  be  short,  —  always  short ;  and  he 
would  eschew  all  action  and  gesticulation ; 
Mr.  Mook  had  been  very  urgent  in  his 
inatructions  to  him  on  that  head;  but  he 
would  be  especially  careful  that  no  words 
ihoald  escape  him  which  had  not  in  them 
some  purpose.  He  might  be  wrong  in  his 
purpose,  but  purpose  there  should  be.  He 
nd  been  twitted  more  than  once  at  Killaloe 
with  his  silence;— for  it  had  been  con- 
ceived by  his  fellow-townsmen  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  Parliament  on  the  special 
ground   of  hii  eloquenoe.      They  Mould 


twit  him  no  more  on  his  next  return.  He 
would  speak,  and  would  carry  the  House 
with  him  if  a  human  %ffbrt  might  prevaiL 

So  he  packed  up  his  thin^  and  started 
again  for  London  m  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary. "Good-bve,  Mary,"  he  said,  wiA 
his  sweetest  smile.  But  on  this  occasion 
there  was  no  kiss,  and  no  culling  of  looks. 
"  I  know  he  cannot  help  it,"  said  Mary  to 
herself.  *'  It  is  his  position.  But  whether 
it  be  for  good  or  evil,  I  will  be  true  to 
him." 

*^  I  am  afraid  you  are  unhappy,"  Barbara 
Finn  said  to  her  on  the  next  morning. 

**  No ;  I  am  not  unhappy,  —  not  at  all. 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  make  me  happy  and 
proud.  I  don't  mean  to  be  a  bit  unhappy.** 
Then  she  turned  away  and  cried  heartily, 
and  Barbara  Finn  cried  with  her  for  com- 
pany. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
PHINBA8  FINN  RETURNS  TO  LONDON. 

PmxEAS  had  received  two  letters  during 
his  recess  at  Killaloe  from  two  women  who 
admired  him  much>  which,  as  they  were 
both  short,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  reader. 
The  first  was  as  follows  :  — 

'<  Saalsby,  October  20,  IW^. 

**My  dear  Mr.  Finn, 

"  I  write  a  line  to  tell  you  that  oar  mai^ 
riage  is  to  be  hurried  on  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  like  to  be 
absent  from  Parliament ;  nor  will  he  be  con- 
tent to  postpone  the  ceremony  till  the 
session  be  over.  The  day  fixe<l  is  the  3rd 
of  December,  and  we  then  go  at  once  to 
Rome,  and  intend  to  be  back  in  London 
by  the  opening  of  Parliament. 

*^  Yours  mqet  sincerely, 

"  Laura  Standibh. 

*^  Our  London  address  will  be  No.  52, 
Grosvenor  Place." 

To  this  he  wrote  an  answer  as  short,  ex- 

Eress'mg  his  ardent  wishes  that  those  winter 
ymoneals  might  produce  nothing  but  hap- 
piness, and  saying  that  he  would  not  be  in 
town  many  days  before  he  knocked  at  the 
door  of  No.  52,  Grosvenor  Place. 
And  the  second  letter  was  as  follows :  — 

"  Great  Marlborough  Street,  December,  IM— . 

"  Dear  and  Honoured  Sir, 

**  Bunco  is  getting  ever  so  anxious  about 
the    rooms,  and  tays  as  how  he   has    a 
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joting  Equity  draAsman  and  wife  and  babj 
as  would  take  the  wliole  lioiifle,  and  all  be- 
cause Bfias  Ponneefoot  said  a  word  abont 
her  jport  wine,  which  any  lady  of  her  a^e 
might  say  in  her  tanlroms,  and  mean  noth- 
ing after  all.  Me  and  Miss  Pouncefoot's 
kiiowed  each  other  for  seven  years,  and 
what's  a  word  or  two  as  isn't  meant  after 
that  ?  But,  honoured  sir,  it's  not  about 
that  as  I  write  to  trouble.you,  but  to  a#k  if 
I  may  say  for  certain  that  youll  take  the 
rooms  again  in  February.  It's  easy  to  let 
them  for  the  month  after  Christmas,  because 
of  the  pantomimes.  Only  say  at  once,  be- 
cause Bunco  is  nagnng  me  day  after  day. 
I  don't  want  nobody's  wife  and  baby  to 
have  to  do  for,  and  'd  sooner  have  a  Par- 
liament cent  like  yourself  than  any  one  else. 
^  xours  'umbly  and  respectful, 

"  Janb  Bunce." 

To  this  he  replied  that  he  would  certainly 
come  back  to  the  rooms  in  Great  !Mar(- 
boTOugh  Street,  should  he  be  lucky  enougli 
to  find  them  vacant,  and  he  expressed  his 
willingness  to  take  them  on  and  from  the 
lat  of  February.  And  on  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary he  found  himself  in  the  old  quarters, 
Mtb.  Bunco  having  contrived,  witn  much 
conjugal  adroitness,  both  to  keep  Miss 
Povncefbot  and  to  stave  off  .the  £quity 
draftsman's  wif^  and  baby.  Bunce,  bow- 
ever,  received  Phineas  very  coldly,  and 
told  his  wife  the  same  evening  that  as  far  as 
he  could  see  their  lodger  would  never  turn  up 
to  be  a  trump  in  the  matter  of  the  ballot. 
*^  If  he  means  well,  wh^  did  he  go  and  stay 
with  them  lords  down  in  Scotland.  I  knows 
all  about  it.  I  knows  a  man  when  I  sees 
hia^  Mr.  Low,  who's  looking  out  to  be  a 
Tory  judge  some  of  these  days,  is  a  deal 
better ;  —  because  he  knows  what  he's 
after." 

Immediately  (fn  his  return  to  town,  Phin- 
eas found  himself  summoned  to  a  political 
meeting  at  Mr.  Mildmay's  house  in  St. 
Jamt^'s  Square.  *'  We're  going  to  be^rin  ii^ 
earnest  this  time,"  Barrington  £rle  said  to 
him  at  the  club. 

^  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Phineas. 

*^  I  suppose  you  heard  all  about  it  down 
at  Looghlinter?" 

Now,  in  truth,  Phineas  had  heard  very 
little  of  any  settled  plan  down  at  Ix>ua|h- 
linter.  He  bad  played  a  game  of  ehes.<)  with 
Mr.  Gresham,  and  bad  shot  a  stag  with  Mr. 
Palliser,  and  l^d  discussed  sheep  with 
Lord  Brentford,  but  had  hardly  heard  a 
word  about  politics  firom  any  one  of  those 
influential  gentlemen.  From  Mr.  Monk  ho 
had  heard  much  of  a  coming  Reform  Bill ; 


but  his  communication  with  Mr.  Monk  had 
rather  been  private  discussions,  —  in  which 
he  had  learned  Mr.  Monk's  own  views  on 
certain  points,  —  than  revelations  on  the  in- 
tention of  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Monk 
belonged.  *^  I  heard  of  nothing  settled," 
said  Phineas;  **  but  I  suppose  we  are  to 
have  a  Reform  Bill." 

^^  That  is  a  matter  of  coarse." 

"  And  I  suppose  we  are  not  to  touch  the 
question  of  baJlot" 

''  That's  the  difficulty,"  said  Barrin^^ton 
Erie.  **  But  of  course  we  shan't  touch  it  at 
long  as  Mr.  Mildmay  b  in  the  Cabinet.  He 
will  never  consent  to  the  ballot  as  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown." 

*'  Nor  would  Gresham,  or  PalUser,"  said 
Phineas,  who  did  not  choose  to  bring  for- 
ward his  greatest  gun  at  first. 

**  I  don  t  know  abont  Gresham.  It  is  im* 
possible  to  say  what  Gresham  might  bring 
nimself  to  do.    Gresham  is  a  man  who  may 

fo  any  lengths  before  he  has  done.  Plantv 
*all,  — for  such  was  the  name  by  which 
Mr.  Plantagenet  Palliser  was  orainarily 
known  among  bis  friends,  —  '*  would  of 
course  go  with  Mr.  Mildmay  and  the  Dake." 

**  And  Monk  is  opposed  to  the  ballot," 
said  Phineas. 

**  Ah,  that's  the  question.  No  doubt  he 
has  assented  to  the  proposition  of  a  measure 
without  the  ballot ;  out  if  there  should  come 
a  row,  and  men  liice  Turnbull  demand  it, 
and  the  London  mob  kick  up  a  shindy,  I 
don't  know  how  tar  Monk  would  be  steady." 

**  Whatever  he  says,  he'll  stick  to." 

**  He  is  your  leader,  then  V  '*  asked  Bar- 
rington. 

*'  I  don't  know  that  I  have  a  leader.  Mr. 
Mildmay  leads  our  side;  and  if  anybody 
leads  me,  he  does.  But  I  have  great  faith 
in  Mr.  Monk." 

*'  There's  one  who  would  go  for  the  bal- 
lot to-morrow,  if  it  were  brought  forward 
stoutly,"  said  Barrington  Erie  to  Mr.  Ratler 
a  few  minutes  afterwards,  pointing  to  Phin- 
eas as  he  spoke. 

*'  I  don't  think  much  of  that  young  man," 
said  Ratler. 

Mr.  Bonteen  and  Mr.  Ratler  had  put 
their  heads  together  during  that  last  even- 
ing at  Loughlinter,  and  had  agreed  that 
they  did  not  think  much  of  Phineas  Finn. 
Why  did  Mr.  Kennedy  go  down  off  the 
mountain  to  get  him  a  pony  ?  And  why 
did  Mr.  Gresham  play  chess  with  him  ? 
Mr.  Ratler  and  Mr.  Bonteen  mi^  have 
b^n  right  in  making  up  their  minds  to 
think  but  little  of  Phmoas  Finn,  but  Bar- 
riuffton  Erie  had  been  quite  wrong  whepi 
he  bad  siud  that  Pluneas  would  '*  go  for  th9 
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ballot  **  to-morrow.  Phineas  had  made  up 
his  mind  very  stroncly  that  he  would  al- 
ways oppose  the  baJlot  That  he  would 
hold  the  same  opinion  throughout  his  life, 
no  one  should  pretend  to  say ;  but  in  his 
present  mood,  and  under  the  tuition  which 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Monk,  he  was 
prepared  to  demonstrate,  out  of  the  House 
and  in  it,  that  the  ballot  was,  as  a  political 
measure,  unmanly,  ineffective,  and  ener- 
vating. Enervating  had  been  a  great  word 
with  Mr.  Monk,  and  Phineas  had  clung  to  it 
with  admiration. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  Mr.  Mildmay's 
on  the  third  day  of  the  session.  Phineas 
had  of  course  heard  of  such  meetin^irg  before, 
but  had  never  attended  one.  Indeed,  there 
had  been  no  such  gathering  when  Mr.  Mild- 
may's  party  came  into  power  early  in  the 
last  session.  Mr.  Mildmay  and  his  men  had 
then  made  their  effort  in  turning  out  their 
opponents,  and  had  been  well  pleased  to  rest 
awhile  upon  their  oars,  ^ow,  however, 
they  must  go  again  to  work,  and  therefore 
the  liberal  party  was  collected  at  Mr.  Mild- 
may's  house  in  order  that  the  liberal  party 
might  be  told  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Mild- 
may  and  his  Cabinet  intended  to  do. 

Phineas  Finn  was  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  perform- 
ance on  this  occasion,  and  entertained  some 
idea  that  every  gentleman  present  would 
be  called  upon  to  express  individually  his 
assent  or  dissent  in  regard  to  the  measure 
proposed.  He  walked  to  St.  James's  Square 
with  Laurence  Fitzgibbon ;  but  even  with 
Fitzgibbon  was  ashamed  to  show  his  igno- 
rance by  asking  questions.  *'  After  all," 
said  Fitzgibbon,  "  this  kind  of  thing  means 
nothing.  I  know  as  well  as  possible,  and  so 
do  you,  what  Mr.  Mildmay  will  say,  —  and 
then  Gresham  will  f^y  a  few  words ;  and 
then  Tumbiill  will  make  a  murmur,  and 
then  we  shall  all  assent, —  to  anything  or 
to  nothing ;  —  and  then  it  will  be  over." 
Still  Phineas  did  not  understand  whether 
the  assent  required  would  or  would  not  be 
an  individual  personal  assent.  When  the 
affair  was  over  he  found  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed, and  that  he  might  almost  as  well 
nave  stayed  away  from  the  meetini;,  —  ex- 
cept that  he  had  attended  at  I^Ir.  Mildmay *s 
bidding,  and  had  given  a  silent  adhesion  to 
}^Ir.  Mildmay's  plan  of  reform  fur  that  ses- 
sion. Laurence  Fitzgibbon  had  been  very 
nearly  correct  in  his  description  of  what 
would  occnr.  Mr.  Mildmay  made  a  lonff 
speech.  Mr.  TumbuU,  the  great  Radical 
of  the  day,  —  the  man  who  was  supposed  to 
represent  what  many  called  the  Manchester 
sctkool  of  politics,  —  asked  half  a  dozen 


questions.  In  answer  to  these  Mr.  Greshifli 
made  a  short  speech.  Then  lir.  Mildmay 
made  another  speech,  and  then  all  wai  over. 
The  gist  of  the  whole  thing  waa,  that  then 
should  be  a  Reform  Bill, — ver;^genenMa 
in  its  enlargement  of  the  franchise, — but 
no  ballot.  Mr.  TumbuU  expreaied  his 
doubt  whether  this  would  be  satisfactorj  to 
the  country ;  but  even  Mr.  Tumbull  was 
sofl  in  his  tone  and  complaisant  in  his  man- 
ner. As  there  was  no  reporter  preaeuti  — > 
that  plan  of  turning  private  miaetingi  at 
gentlemen's  houses  into  public  aasemblieB 
not  having  been  as  yet  adopted,  —  there 
could  be  no  need  for  energy  or  violence. 
They  went  to  Mr.  Mildmay's  hou3e  to  hear 
Mr.  Mildmay's  plan,  —  and  they  heaxd  it. 

Two  davs  after  this  Phineas  was  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Monk.    Mr.  Monk  had  asked  him 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House.    **  I  don't  ffivtt 
dinner  parties,"  he  said,  **  but  I  should  like 
you   to  come  and  meet    Mr.    TumboIL'' 
Phineas  accepted  the  invitation  as  a  matter 
of  course.     There  were  many  who  said  that 
Mr.  Tumbull  was  the  greatest  man  in  the 
nation,  and  that  the  nation  could  be  saved 
only  by  a  direct  obedience  to  Mr.  Turn* 
bull's  instructions.     Others  said  that  Ifr. 
Tumbull  was  a  demagogue,  and  at  heart  a 
rebel ;  that  he  was  un-English,  false,  Kod 
very  daii£;erou9.    Phineas  was  rather    in- 
clined to  believe  the  latter  statement ;  and 
as  danger  and  dangeroiss  men  are  alwaja 
more  attractive  than  safety  and  safe  men, 
he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  Tumbull  at  dinner. 

In  the  meantime  he  went  to  call  on  Lady 
Laura,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  lait 
evening  wliich  he  spent  in  her  company  at 
Loughlmter,  —  whom,  when  he  was  lift 
speaking  to  her,  he  had  kis«ed  close  beneath 
tne  falls  of  the  Linter.  He  found  her  at 
home,  and  with  her  was  her  husband. 
^^  Here  is  a  Darby  and  Joan  meeting,  is  it 
not,"  she  said,  getting  up  to  welcome  him. 
He  had  seen  Mr.  Kennedy  before,  and  had 
been  standing  close  to  him  during  the  meet-- 
ing  at  Mr.  Gresham's. 

^*  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  both  to- 
gether." 

**  But  Robert  b  going  away  this  instant," 
said  Lady  Laura.  ''  Has  he  told  you  of  oar 
adventures  at  Rome." 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  Then  I  must  tell  jrou ;  — but  not  now. 
The  dear  old  Pope  was  so  civil  to  ns.  I 
came  to  think  it  quite  a  pity  that  he  should 
be  in  trouble." 

«<  I  must  be  off,"  said  the  husband,  get- 
ting up.  '*  But  I  shall  meet  you  at  dinner,  I 
believe." 
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*'  Do  70a  dine  at  Mr.  Monk's  ?  " 

^  Yet,  and  am  asked  expressly  to  hear 
Tumbnll  make  a  convert  of  you.  There 
are  only  to  be  ns  four.  Au  revoir."  Then 
Mr.  Kennedy  went,  and  Phineas  found 
himself  alone  with  Lady  Laura.  He  hardly 
knew  how  to  address  her,  and  remained  si- 
lent. He  had  not  prepared  himself  for  the 
interriew  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  felt 
bimself  to  be  awkward.  She  evidently  ex- 
pected him  to  speak,  and  for  a  few  seconds 
sat  waiting  for  what  he  might  say. 

At  last  she  found  it  was  incumbent  on 
ber  to  begin.  "  Were  you  surprised  at  our 
suddenness  when  yon  got  my  note  ?  " 

*^  A  little.    Tou  had  spoken  of  waiting." 

**  I  had  never  imagined  that  he  would 
have  been  impetuous.  And  he  seems  to 
think  that  even  the  business  of  setting  him- 
self married  would  not  justify  him  in  stay- 
ing away  from  Parliament  tie  is  a  rigid 
martiQet  in  all  matters  of  duty." 

**  I  did  not  wonder  that  he  should  be  in  a 
horry,  but  that  you  should  submit." 

"I  told  yon  that  I  should  do  just  what 
the  wise  people  told  me.  I  asked  papa,  and 
he  said  that  it  would  be  better.  So  the 
lawyers  were  driven  out  of  their  minds, 
and  the  milliners  out  of  their  bodies,  and 
the  thing  was  done." 

'*  Who  was  there  at  the  marriage  ?  " 

^  Oswald  was  not  there.  Thatl  know  is 
what  you  mean  to  ask.  Papa  said  that  he 
might  come  if  he  pleased.  Oswald  stipulated 
that  he  should  be  received  as  a  son.  Theu 
my  father  spoke  the  hardest  word  that  ever 
feu  from  his  mouth.** 

*•  What  did  he  say  ?  ** 

•*!  will  not  repeat  it, —  not  altogether. 
Bat  he  said  that  Oswald  was  not  entitled  to 
a  son's  treatment.  lie  was  very  sore  about 
my  money,  because  Robert  was  so  generous 
as  to  hb  settlement.  So  the  breach  between 
them  }b  as  wide  as  ever.** 

**  And  where  is  Chiltern  now  ?  **  said 
Fbineas. 

**  Down  in  Northamptonshire,  staying  at 
some  inn  from  whence  he  hunts.  He  tells 
nie  that  he  is  quite  alone,  —  that  he  never 
dines  out,  never  has  any  one  to  dine  with 
him,  that  he  hunts  five  or  six  days  a  week, 
— >  and  reads  at  ni«Tht.** 

"  That  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  life." 

*^  Not  if  the  reading  is  any  good.  But  I 
cannot  bear  that  he  should  be  so  solitary. 
And  if  he  breaks  down  in  it,  then  his  com- 
panions will  not  be  fit  for  him.  Do  ybu 
ever  hunt  ?  " 

•*  Oh  yes,  —  at  home  in  county  Clare. 
An  Irishmen  hunt" 

^  I  wish  you  would  go  down  to  him  and 
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see  him.  He  would  be  delighted  to  have 
you." 

Phineas  thought  over  the  proposition  be- 
fore he  answered  it,  and  then  made  the  re- 
ply that  he  had  made  once  before.  **I 
would  do  so.  Lady  Laura,  —  but  that  I  have 
no  money  for  hunting  in  En-jland." 

**  Alas,  alas  I  "  said  she,  smiling.  "  How 
that  hits  one  on  every  side  I "  ■ 

"  I  mitrht  manafve  it,  —  for  a  couple  of 
days,  —  in  March." 

"  Do  *not  do  what  vou  think  you  ought 
not  to  do,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"No;  —  certainly.  But  I  should  like  it, 
and  if  I  can  I  will." 

"  He  could  mount  you,  I  have  no  doubt. 
He  has  no  other  expense  now,  and  keeps  a 
stable  full  of  horses.  I  think  he  has  seven 
or  eight.  And  now  tell  me,  Mr.  Finn; 
when  are  you  goin^  to  charm  the  House  ? 
Or  is  it  your  first  intention  to  strike 
terror?" 

He  blushed,  —  he  knew  that  he  blushed 
as  he  answered.  "  Oh,  I  suppose  I  shall 
make  some  sort  of  attempt  before  long.  I 
can't  bear  the  idea  of  being  a  bore." 

"  I  think  vou  ought  to  speak,  Mr.  Finn." 

"  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  certain- 
ly mean  to  try.  There  will  be  lots  of  op- 
portunities about  the  new  Reform  Bill.  Of 
course  you  know  that  Mr.  Mildmay  is  go- 
ing to  bring  it  in  at  once.  You  hear  all 
that  from  Mr.  Kennedy." 

*-  And  papa  has  told  me.  I  still  see  papa 
a1nK>st  every  day.  You  must  call  upon  him. 
Mind  you  do."  Phineas  said  that  he  certain- 
ly would.  "  Papa  is  very  lonely  now,  and  I 
sometimes  feel  that  I  have  been  almost  cruel 
in  deserting  him.  And  I  think  that  he  has 
a  horror  of  the  house,  —  especially  later  in 
the  year,  —  always  fancying  that  he  will 
meet  O^swald.  I  am  so  unhappy  about  it 
all,  Mr.  Finn." 

"  Why  doesn't  your  brother  marry  ? " 
said  Pliineas,  knowing  nothing  as  yet  of 
I^rd  Chiltern  and  Violet  Effingham.  "  If 
he  were  to  marry  well,  that  would  bring 
your  father  round." 

"Yes,  — it  would." 

"  And  why  should  he  not  ?  " 

Lady  Laura  paused  before  she  answered ; 
and  then  she  told  the  whole  story.  "  He  is 
violently  in  love,  and  the  girl  he  loves  has 
refused  him  twice.** 

**Is  it  with  Miss  Effingham?"  asked 
Phineas,  guessing  the  truth  at  once,  and  re- 
membering what  Miss  Effingham  had  said 
to  him  when  riding  in  the  wood. 

"  Yes ;  —  with  Violet  Effingham  ;  my 
father's  pet,  his  favourite,  whom  he  loves 
next  to  myself,  —  almost  as  well  as  myself; 
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whom  he  would  really  welcome  as  a  daugh- 
ter. He  would  gladly  make  her  mistress  of 
his  bouse,  and  of  Saulsby.  Everything 
would  then  go  smoothly." 

*'  But  she  does  not  lilce  Lord  Chiltem  ?  ** 

**I  believe  she  loves  him  in  her  heart; 
but  she  is  afraid  of  him.  As  she  says  her- 
self, a  girl  is  bound  to  be  so  careful  of  her- 
self. With  all  her  seeming  frolic,  Violet 
Effingham  is  very  wise." 

Phineas,  though  not  conscious  gf  any 
feeling  akin  to  jealousy,  was  annoyed  at 
the  revelation  made  to  him.  Since  he  had 
heard  that  Lord  Chiltern  was  in  love  with 
Miss  Effingham,  he  did  not  like  Lord  Chil- 
tern quite  as  well  as  he  had  done  before. 
He  himself  had  simply  admired  Miss  Effing- 
ham, and  had  taken  pleasure  in  her  socict}- ; 
but,  though  this  had  been  all,  he  did  not 
like  to  hear  of  another  man  wanting  to 
marry  her,  and  he  was  almost  an^ry  with 
Lady  Laura  for  saying  that  she  believed 
Miss  Effingham  loved  her  brother.  If  Miss 
Effingham  had  twice  refused  Lord  Chiltern, 
that  ought  to  have  been  sufficient.  It  was 
not  that  Phineas  was  in  love  with  Miss 
Effingham  himself.  As  he  was  still  violently 
in  love  with  Lady  Laura,  any  other  love 
was  of  course  impossible  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
there  was  something  offensive  to  him  in  the 
story  as  it  had  been  told.  *^  If  it  be  wis- 
dom on  her  part,"  said  he,  answering  Lady 
Laura's  last  words,  ^*  you  cannot  find  fault 
with  her  for  her  decision." 

<^  I  find  no  fault ;  but  I  think  my  brother 
would  make  her  happy." 

Lady  Laura,  when  she  was  lefl  alone,  at 
once  reverted  to  the  tone  in  which  Phineas 
Finn  ha-l  answered  her  remarks  about  Miss 
Effin^rham.  Phineas  was  very  ill  able  to 
conceal  his  thoughts,  and  wore  his  heart  al- 
most upon  his  sleeve.  "  Can  it  be  possible 
that  he  cares  for  her  him^lf  ?  "  That  was 
the  nature  of  Lady  Laura's  first  (Question  to 
herself  upon  the  matter.  And  m  asking 
herself  that  (portion,  she  thought  nothing 
of  the  disparity  in  rank  or  for^une  between 
Phineas  Finn  and  Violet  Effingham.  Nor 
did  it  occur  to  her  as  at  all  improbable  that 
Violet  might,  accept  the  love  of  him  who 
had  so  lately  been  her  own  lover.  But 
the  idea  grated  against  her  wishes  on 
two  sides.  She  was  most  anxious  that 
Violet  should  ultimately  become  her  broth- 
er's wife,  —  and  she  could  not  be  pleased 
that  Phineas  should  be  able  to  love  any 
woman. 

I  must  beg  my  readers  not  to  be  carried 
away  by  those  last  words  into  any  errone- 
ous conclusion.  They  must  not  suppose 
that  Lady  Laura  Kennedy,  the  lately  mar- 


ried bride,  indulged  a  guiltj  pasaon  hr 
the    young    man    who     had     loyed     ber. 
Though  she  had  probably  thongfat  oflen  of 
Phineas    Finn    smce   her    marriage,    ber 
thoughts  had  never  been  of  a  nature   to 
disturb  her  rest.    It  had  never  occnrred  to 
her  even  to  think  that  she  r^rded  him 
with  any  feeling  that  was  an  offence  to  her 
husband.    She  woald  have  hated    henelf 
had  any  such  idea  presented  itself  to  ber 
mind.     She  prided  herself  on  being  a  pnre 
high-principjed  woman,  who  had  kept  00 
strong  a  guard  upon  herself  as  to  l>e  neariy 
free  from  the  dangers  of  those  rocks  apoa 
which  other  women  make  shipwreck  of  their 
happiness.    She  took  pride  in  this,  and  would 
then  blame  hei*self  for  her  own  pride.     Bat 
though  she  so  blamed  herself,  it  never  oc-    . 
curred  to  her  to  think  that  to  her  there 
might  be  danger  of  such  shipwreck.     She 
had  put  away  from  her^lf  the    idea    of 
love  when  she   had    first    perceived    that 
Phineas  had  regarded  her  with  more  than 
friendship,  and  had  accepted  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy's offer  with  an  assured  conviction  that 
by  doing  so  she  was  acting  best  fbr  her 
own  happiness  and  for  that  of  all    those 
concerned.     She  had  felt  the  romance  of 
the  position  to  be  sweet  when  Phineas  had 
stood  with  her  at  the  top  of  the  falls  of  the 
Linter,  and  had    told    tier    of  the    hopes 
which    he    had    dared   to   indalge.     And 
when  at  the  bottom  of  the  falls  he  nad  pre- 
sumed to  take  her  in  his  arms,  she  had  fbf^ 
^iven  him  without  difficulty  to  herself,  teH- 
mg  herself  that  that  would  be  the  idpha 
and  the  omega  of  the  romance  of  her  lifb. 
She  had  not  felt  herself  bound  to  tell  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  what  had  occurred,  —  but  she 
had  felt  that  he  could  hardly  have  been 
an^y  even  had  he  been   told.     And  she 
had  oflen  thought  of  her  lover  since,  and 
of  his  love,  —  telling  herself  that  she  too 
had  once  had  a  lover,  never  regarding  her 
husband  in   that  light;  but  her  thoui;htt 
had  not  frightened  her  as  guilty   thou^ts 
will  do.    There  had  come  a  romance  which 
bad  boen   pleasant,  and  it  was  ffone.    It 
had  been  soon  banished,  —  but  it  nad  left 
to  her  a  sweet  flavour,  of  which  she   loved 
to  t'iste  the  sweetness   though  she  knew 
that  it  was  gone.     And  the  man  should   he 
her  friend,  but  especially    her    htisb:ind*9 
friend.     It  should  be  her  care  to  see  that 
his  life  was  successful,  —  and  e:<pecially  her 
husband's  care.     It  was  a  great  delight  to 
her  to  know  that  her  husband   liked  the 
man.     And  the  man  would  mirry,  and  (he 
man's  wife  should  be  her  frien'l.     All    this 
had  been   very   pure   and   very  ple^^ant. 
.Now  an  idea  had  flittei  across  her  brain 
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thai  the  man  wm  in  Iota  with  some  one 
ebe,  —  and  she  did  not  like  it ! 

Bat  she  did  not  therefore  become  afraid 
of  herself,  or  in  the  least  realise  at  once  the 
danger  of  her  own  position.  Her  immedi- 
ate fflaace  at  the  matter  did  not  go  beyond 
tbe  talseness  of  men.  If  it  were  so,  as  she 
•Bfpected,  —  if  Pliineas  Finn  had  in  trath 
transferred  his  affections  to  Violet  Efling- 
ham,  of  how  little  value  was  the  love  of 
meh  a  man  1  It  did  not  ocx^iir  to  her  at 
this  moment  that  she  also  had  transferred 
hen  to  Robert  Kennedy,  or  that,  if  not,  she 
had  done  worse^  But  she  did  remember 
that  in  the  autamn  this  young  Phoebus 
among  men  had  turned  his  back  upon  her 
out  upoii  the  mountain  that  he  might  hide 
from  ner  the  agony  of  his  heart  when  he 
learned  that  sue  wa8  to  be  the  wife  of 
anothef  man ;  and  that  now,  before  the 
winter  was  over,  he  could  not  hide  from  her 
the  fact  that  his  heart  was  elsewhere  I  And 
then  she  speculated,  and  countetl  up  facts, 
and  satisfied  heriieli'th'it  Phineas  could  not 
eren  have  seen  Violet  £ffingham  since 
they  two  had  stood  together  upon  the  moun- 
tain. How  false  are  men !  —  bow  false  and 
how  weak  of  heart  I 

"^  Chiltem  and  Violet  Effingham  I  "  said 
Fhineas  to  himself,  as  be  walked  away  from 
Grosvenor  Place.  **  Is  it  fair  that  she  should 
be  sacrificed  because  she  is  rich,  and  be- 
oaose  she'  is  so  winning  and  so  fascinatinz 
that  Lord  Brentford  would  receive  even  his 
•on  for  the  sake  of  receiving  also  such  a 
daughter-in-law  ?  **  Phineas  also  liked 
Liord  Chiltera  ;  had  seen  or  fancied  that  he 
bad  seen  fine  things  in  him;  had  looked 
Ibrward  to  his  regeneration,  hoping,  per- 
haps, that  he  might  have  some  hand  in  the 
good  work.  But  he  did  not  recognise  the 
propriety  of  sacrificing  Violet  Effingham 
eren  for  work  so  good  as  this.  If  Miss 
£flbigbam  had  refused  Lord  Chiltem  twicts 
rarelj  that  ought  to  be  sufficient  It  did 
■ot  as  yet  occur  to  him  that  the  love  of 
such  a  girl  as  Violet  would  be  a  great  treas- 
ure —  to  himself.  As  regarded  himself,  he 
was  still  in  love,  —  hopelessly  in  love,  with 
Lady  Laura  Kennedy  I 


OHAPTER     XVIII. 
MB.  TURNBULL. 

It  was  a  Wednesday  evening,  and  there 
no  House;  —  and  at  seven  o'clock 
Phineas  was  at  Mr.  Monk's  hall  door.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  gue:}ts,  and  he  found 
Mr.  Monk  alone  in  the  dining-room.    **  1 


am  doing  butler,**  said  Mr.  Monk,  who  had 
a  brace  of  decanters  in  his  hands,  which  he 
proceeded  to  put  down  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  fire.  *'  But  I  have  finished,  and  now 
we  will  go  up-staira  to  receive  tbe  two 
great  men  properly." 

*'  I  beg  your  paordon  for  coming  too  ear- 
ly," said  Finn. 

'*  Not  a  minute  too  early.  Seven, is  ser- 
en,  and  it  is  I  who  am  too  late.  But,  Lord 
bless  you,  you  don't  think  Pm  ashamed  of 
being  found  in  the  act  of  decanting  my 
own  wine  I  I  remember  Lord  Palmerston 
saying  before  some  committee  about  salaries, 
five  or  six  years  ago  now,  I  daresay,  that  it 
wouldn't  do  for  an  English  Minister  to  have 
his  hall  door  opened  by  a  maid-servant 
Now,  I  am  an  English  Minister,  and  I've  got 
nobody  but  a  maid-servant  to  open  my  hall 
door,  and  Fm  obliged  to  look  arter  my  own 
wine.  I  wonder  whether  it's  improper?  I 
shouldn't  like  to  be  the  means  of  injuring 
the  British  Constitution." 

**  Perhaps  if  you  resign  soon,  and  if  no- 
body follows  your  example,  grave  evil  re- 
sults may  be  avoided." 

**  I  sincerely  hope  so,  for  I  do  love  tbe 
British  Constitution ;  and  I  love  also  the 
respect  in  which  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet  are  held.  Now  Tumbnll,  who 
will  be  here  in  a  moment,  hates  it  all ;  but 
he  is  a  rich  man,  and  has  more  powdered 
footmen  hanging  about  his  house  than  ever 
Lord  Palmerston  had  himself." 

**  He  is  still  in  business." 

^^  Ob  yes ;  —  and  makes  his  thirty  thousand 
a  year.  Here  he  is.  How  are  you.  Turn- 
bull  ?  We  were  talking  about  my  maid- 
servant. I  hope  she  opened  the  door  for 
you  properly." 

**  Certainly,  —  as  far  as  I  perceived,"  said 
Mr.  Turnbull,  who  was  better  at  a  speech 
than  a  joke.  "  A  very  respectable  young 
woman  \  should  say." 

*•  There  is  not  one  more  so  in  all  Lon- 
don," said  Mr.  Monk ;  but  Finn  si'cms  to 
think  that  I  ou»ht  to  have  a  man  in  livery." 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
me,"  sdid  Mr.  Turnbull.  "  I  am  one  of 
those  who  never  think  of  such  things." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  Mr.  Monk.  Then 
the  laird  of  Loughliuter  was  announced, 
and  they  all  went  down  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Turnbull  was  a  good-looking  robost 
man  about  sixtv,  with  long  grey  hair  and  a  red 
complexion,  with  hard  eyes,  a  well-cut  nose, 
and  full  lips.  He  was  nearly  six  feet  high, 
stood  quite  upright,  and  always  wore  a 
black  « wallow- tail  coat,  black  trousers,  and 
a  black  silk  waistcoat.  In  the  House,  at 
least,  he  was  always  so  dressed,  and  at  din- 
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ner  tables.     What  difference  there  might 
be  in  his  costume  when  at  home  at  Staley- 
bridge  few  of  those  who  saw  him  in  London 
had  the  means  of  knowing.     There  was 
nothing  in  his  face  to  indicate  special  talent. 
No  one  Iookin<:r  at  him  would  take  him  to 
be  a  fool ;  but  there  was  none  of  the  fire  of 
genius  in  his  eye,  nor  was  there  in  the  lines 
of  his  mouth  any  of  that  play  of  thought 
or  fancy  which  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
the  faces  of  men  and  women  who  have 
made  themselves  great.    Mr.  Turnbull  had 
k^ertainly  made  himself  great,  and   could 
hardly  have  done  so  without  force  of  intel- 
lect.    He  was  one  of  the   most  popular,  if 
not  the  most  popular,  politician  in  tbe  coun* 
try.     Poor  men  believed  in  him,  thinking 
that  he  was  their  most  honest  public  friend; 
and  men  who  were  not  poor  believed  in  his 
power,  thinking  that  bis  counsels  must  sure- 
ty prevail.     He  had  obtained  the  ear  of  the 
House  and  the  favor  of  the  reporters,  and 
opened  his  voice  at  no  public  dinner,  on  no 
platform,  without    a    conviction  that  the 
words  spoken   by  him  would  be  read  by 
thousands.     The  first  necessity  for    good 
speaking  is  a  liuc^  audience ;  and  of  this 
advantage  Mr.  Turnbull  had  made  himself 
sure.    And  yet  it  could  hardly  be  said  that 
he  was  a  great  orator.    He  was  gifled  with 
a  powerful  voice,  with  strong,  and  I  may, 
perhaps,  call  them  broad  convictions,  with 
perfect  self-reliance,  with  almost  unlimited 
powers  of  endurance,  with  hot  ambition,  with 
no  keen  scruples,  and  with  a  moral  skin  of 
great  thickness.     Nothing  said  against  him 
pained  him,  no  attacks  wounded  him,  no 
raillery  touched  him  in  the  least.    There 
was  not  a  sore  spot  about  him,  and  prob- 
ably his  first    thoughts  on   waking  every 
morning  told  him  that  he,  at  least,  was  totus 
teres  atque  rotundus.     He  was,  of  course,  a 
thorough  radical,  —  and  so  was  Mr.  Monk. 
But  Mr.  Monk's  first  waking  thoughts  were 
probably  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  of  his 
friend.     Mr.  Monk  was  a  much  hotter  man 
in  debate  than  Mr.  Turnbull ;  —  but  Mr. 
Monk  was  ever  doubting  of  himself,  and 
never  doubted  of  himself  so  much  as  when 
he  had  been  most  violent,  and  also  most  ef- 
fective* in  debate.     When  Mr.  Monk  jeered 
at  himself  for  being  a  Cabinet  Minister 
and  keeping  no  attendant  grander  than  a 
parlour^maid,  there  was  a   substratum  of 
self-doubt  under  the  joke. 

Mr.  Turnbull  was  certainly  a  great  Rad- 
ical, and  as  such  enjoyed  a  great  reputa- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  high  office  in  the 
State  had  ever  been  offered  to  him;  but 
things  had  been  said  which  justified  him,  or 
seemed  to  himsell'  to  justify  him,  in  declar- 


ing that  in  no  possible  circamstanoes  would 
he  serve  the  Crown.    **  I  serve  the  people,** 
he  had  said,  *^  and  much  as  I  respect  the 
servants  of  the  Crown,  I  think  that  1117  own 
office  is  the  higher."    He  had  been  gieatlj 
called  to  task  for  this  speech;  and    Mr. 
Mildmay,  the  present  Premier,  had  naked 
him  whether  he  did  not  recognise  the  80> 
called  servants  of  the  drown  as  the  moat 
hard-worked  and  truest    servants  of   the 
people.     The  House  and  the  press  had  sop- 
ported  Mr.  Mildmaj',  but  to  all  that  Mr. 
Turnbull  was  quite  indifferent ;  and  whra 
an  assertion  made  by  him  before  three  or 
four  thousand'persons  at  Manchester,  to  the 
effect  that  he,  —  he  specially,  —  was  the 
friend  and  servant  of  we  people,  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamation,  he  felt  quite  satis- 
fied that  he  had  gained  his  point.     Progres- 
sive reform  in  the  firanchise,  of  which  mai^ 
hood  suffrage  should  be  the  acknowledoed 
and  not  far  distant  end,  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts, ballot,  tenant  ri^ht  for  En^and  as 
well  as  Ireland,  reduction  of  the  standing 
army  till  there  should  be  no  standing  army 
to  naduce,  utter  disregard  of  all  political' 
movements  in  Europe,  an  almost  idolatroos 
admiration  for  all  political  morements  in 
America,  free  trade  in  ever^rthinff  except 
malt,  and  an  absolate  extinction  or  a  State 
Church,  —  these  were  among  the  principal 
articles  in  Mr.   Tumbull*s  political  d^ 
logue.    And  I  think  that  when  once  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  arranging  his  words  as 
he  stood  upon  his  legs,  and  had  so  mastered 
his  own  voice  as  to  have  obtained  the  ear  of 
the  House,  the  work  of  his  life  was  not  dif- 
ficult.     Having  nothing  to  constmct,  he 
could  always  deal  with  generalities.     Beinff 
free  from  responsibility,  he  was  not  caml 
upon  either  to  study  details  or  to  master 
even  great  facts.     It  was  his  business  to 
inveigh  against  existing  evils,  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  easier  business  when  once  the 
privilege  of  an  audience  has  been  attained. 
It  was  his  work  to  cut  down  forest-trees, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  snbse* 
(luent  cultivation  of  the  land.    Mr.  Moi^ 
had  once  told  Phineas  Finn  how  great  were 
the  charms  of  that  inaccuracy  which  was 
permitted  to  the  opposition.    Mr.  Tumboll 
no  doubt  enjoyed  tiie<e  charms  to  the  fnllt 
though  he  would  sooner  have  put  a  padlodc 
on  his  mouth  for  a  month  than  have  owned 
as  much.    Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Tnmbnll 
was  no  doubt  right  in  resolving  that  he 
would  not  take  office,  though  some  reti- 
cence on  that  subject  might  have  been  more 
becoming  to  him. 

The  conversation  at  dinner,  though  it  was 
altogether  on  political  subjects,  had  in  il 
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nothing  of  special  interest  as  long  aa  the  girl 
was  there  to  change  the  plates ;  but  when 
she'  was  gone,  and  the  door  was  closed,  it 
eraduaSly  opened  out,  and  there  came  on  to 
be  a  pleasant  sparring  match  between  the 
two  great  Radicals, — the.  Radical  who  had 

r'  led  himself  to  the  governing  powers,  and 
Radical  who  stood  aloof.  Mr.  Kennedy 
barely  said  a  word  now  and  then,  and  Phin- 
eas  was  almost  as  silent  as  Mr.  Kennedy. 
He  had  come  there  to  hear  some  such  dis- 
cussion, and  was  quite  willing  to  listen  while 
guns  of  such  great  calibre  were  being  fired 
off  for  his  amusement. 

^  I  think  Mr.  Mildmay  is  making  a  great 
step  forward,"'  said  Mr.  TurnbuU. 

^*  I  think  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Monk. 

'*  I  did  not  belieye  that  he  would  eyer  live 
to  go  so  far.  It  will  hardly  suffice  even  for 
this  year ;  but  still,  coming  from  him,  it  is  a 
great  deal.  It  only  shows  how  far  a  man 
may  be  made  to  go,  if  only  the  proper  force 
be  applied.  After  all,  it  matters  very  little 
who  are  the  Ministers." 

'*  That  is  what  I  have  always  declared," 
said  Mr.  Monk. 

*•  Very  little  indeed.  We  don't  mind 
whether  it  be  Lord  De  Terrier,  or  Mr.  Mild- 
may,  or  Mr.  Gresham,  or  you  yourself,  if  you 
choose  to  get  yourself  made  First  Liord  of 
the  Treasury." 

*^  I  have  no  such  ambition,  Tumbull." 

**  I  should  have  thought  you  had.  If  I 
went  in  for  that  kind  of  thing  myself,  I 
should  like  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
I  should  feel  that  if  1  could  do  any  good  at 
all  by  becoming  a  Minister,  I  could  only  do 
it  by  becoming  first  Minister." 

^*  You  wouldn't  doubt  your  own  fitness  for 
such  a  position  ?  " 

^  I  doubt  my  fitness  for  the  position  of  any 
Minister,"  said  Mr.  Tumbull. 

^  Tou  mean  that  on  other  grounds,"  said 
Mr*  Kennedy. 

"I  mean  it  on  every  ground,"  said  Mr. 
lAimbolI,  rising  on  his  legs  and  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  fire.  **  Of  course  I  am 
not  fit  to  have  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
men  who  would  come  to  me  simply  with  the 
desire  of  deceiving  me.  Of  course  I  am 
unfit  to  deal  with  members  of  Parliament 
who  would  flock  around  me  because  they 
wanted  places.  Of  course  I  am  unfit  to  an- 
swer every  man's  question  so  as  to  give  no 
information  to  any  one." 

^*  Could  you  not  answer  them  so  as  to 
give  information  ?  "  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

But  Mr  Tumbull  was  so  intent  on  his 
tpeech  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 


heard  this  intermption.  He  took  no  notice 
o\  it  as  he  went  on.  **  Of  course  I  am  unfit 
to  maintain  the  proprieties  of  a  seeming  con- 
fidence between  a  Crown  all-powerless  and 
a  people  all-powerful.  No  man  recognises 
his  own  unfitness  for  such  work  more  clearly 
than  I  do,  Mr.  Monk.  But  if  I  took  in  hand 
such  work  at  all,  I  should  like  to  be  the 
leader,  and  not  the  led.  Tell  us  fairly,  now, 
what  are  your  convictions  worth  in  Mr  Mild- 
may's  Caoinet  ?  " 

**  That  is  a  question  which  a  man  may 
hardly  answer  himself,"  said  Mr.  Monk. 

*^  It  is  a  question  which  a  man  should 
at  least  answer  for  himself  before  he  consents 
to  sit  there,"  said  Mr.  TurnbuU,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  was  almost  angry. 

*^  And  what  reason  have  you  for  suppos- 
inor  that  I  have  omitted  that  duty  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Monk. 

"  Simply  this,  —  that  I  can  not  reconcile 
your  known  opinions  with  the  practices  of 
your  colleagues." 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  what  my  convictions 
may  be  worth  in  Mr.  Mildmay's  Cabinet. 
I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  they 
are  worth  the  chair  on  which  I  sit  when  I 
am  there.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  my  as- 
pirations were  when  I  consented  to  fill  that 
chair,  and  you  shall  judge  of  their  worth. 
I  thought  that  they  might  possibly  leaven 
the  batch  of  bread  which  we  have  to  bake, — 
giving  to  the  whole  batch  more  of  the  flavour 
of  reform  than  it  would  have  possessed  had  I 
absented  myself.  I  thought  that  when  I  was 
asked  to  join  Mr.  Mildmay  and  Mr.  Gresham, 
the  very  fact  of  that  request  indicated  lib- 
eral progress,  and  that  if  I  refused  the  re- 
quest I  should  be  declining  to  assist  in  good 
work." 

*^  You  could  have  supported  them,  if  any 
thing  were  proposed  worthy  of  support," 
said  Mr.  Tumbull. 

**  Yes ;  but  I  could  not  have  been  so 
eflfective  in  taking  care  that  some  measure 
be  proposed  worthy*  of  support  as  I  may 
possibly  be  now.  I  thought  a  good  deal 
about  It,  and  I  believe  that  my  decision  was 
right." 

"  I'm  sure  you  were  right,"  said  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. 

**  There  can  be  no  juster  object  of  ambi- 
tion than  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,"  said 
Phineas. 

"  Sir,  I  much  dispute  that,"  said  Mr. 
Tumbull,  turning  round  upon  our  hero. 
"  I  regard  the  position  of  our  high  Minis- 
ters as  most  respectable." 

*'  Thank   you  for  so  much,"  said  Mr. 
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Monk.     But  the  orator  went    on^  aga^n 
regardless  of  the  intemiption :  — 

«<  The  position  of  gentlemen  in  inferior 
offices,  —  of  gentlemen  who  attend  rather 
to  the  nods  and  winks  of  their  superiors  in 
Downing  Street  than  to  the  interests  of 
their  constitutents,  —  I  do  not  regard  as 
beinff  highly  respectable." 

*^  man  cannot  b^n  at  the  top,**  said 
Fhineas. 

**  Our  friend  Mr.  Monk  has  begun  at 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  top,**  said 
Mr.  Turnbuli.  **  But  I  will  not  profess  to 
think  that  even  he  has  raised  himself  by 
going  into  office.  To  be  an  independent 
representative  of  a  really  popular  com- 
mercial constituency  is,  in  my  estimation, 
the  highest  object  of  an  Englishman's 
ambition." 

"  But  why  commercial,  Mr.  Tumbull  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

**  Because  the  commercial  constituencies 
really  do  elect  their  own  members  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  judgments,  whereas  the 
counties  and  the  small  towns  are  coerced 
either  by  individuals  or  by  a  combination  of 
aristocratic  influences." 

"And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  "there 
are  not  half  a  dozen  Conservatives  returned 
by  all  the  counties  in  Scotland." 

"  Scotland  is  very  much  to  be  honoured," 
said  Mr.  Turnbuli. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  first  to  take  his  de- 
parture, and  Mr.  Turnbuli  followed  him 
very  quickly.  Pfaineas  got  up  to  go  at  the 
same  time,  but  stayed  at  his  host's  request, 
and  sat  for  a  while  smoking  a  cigar. 

"  Turnbuli  is  a  wonderful  man,"  said  Mr. 
Monk. 

"  Does  he  not  domineer  too  much  ?  " 

"  His  fault  is  not  arrogance,  so  much  as  ig- 
norance that  there  is,  or  should  be,  a  diiTer- 
ence  between  public  and  private  life.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  a  man  in  Mr.  Turn- 
buirs  position  muse  speak  with  dictatorial 
assurance.  lie  is  always  addressing,  not 
the  House  only,  but  the  country  at  large, 
and  the  country  will  not  believe  in  him  un- 
less he  ln*lieve  in  himself.  But  ho  forgets 
that  he  is  not  always  addressing  the  country 
at  large.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  time  Mrs. 
Turnbuli  and  the  little  TurnbuIIs  have  of 
it  V  " 

Phinoa*^,  as  he  went  home,  made  up  his 
mind  that  Mrs.  Turnbuli  and  the  little 
TurnbuIIs  must  probably  have  a  bad  time 
of  it. 


CHAFTEB  XIX* 

LOBD  CHILTEBK  RIDES  HIS  H0B8E  BOM- 

BREAKBB. 

It  was  known  that  whatever  might  be  tbe 
details  of  Mr.   Mildmay's  bill,  the   baUot 
would  not  form  a  part  of  it ;  and  as  then 
was  a  strong  party  in  the  House  of  Con* 
mons,  and  a  very  numerous  party  out  of  it, 
who  were  desirous  that  voting  by  baltot 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  electoral  law, 
it  was  decided  that  an  independent  motiM 
should  be  brought  on  in  anticipation  of  Mr. 
Mildmay's  bill.    The  arrangement  was  prob- 
ably one  of  Mr.  Mildmays  own  makinf; 
so  that  he  might  be  hampered  by  no  opposi- 
tion on  that  subject  by  his  own  followers  if, 
—  as  he  did  not  doubt,  —  the  motion  should 
be  lost.    It  was  expected  that  the  debale 
would  not  last  over  one  night,  and  Phineai 
resolved  that  he  would  make  his  maidoi 
speech  on  this  occasion.    He  had  very  strong 
opinions  as  to  the  inefficacy  of  the  ballot  Mr 
any  good   purposes,  and   thought  that  he 
might  be  able  to  strike  out  from  his  conn&> 
tions  some  sparks  of  that  "fire  which  used  to 
be  so  plentiful  with  him  at  the  old  debating 
clubs.     But  even  at  breakfast  that  morning 
his  heart  began  to  beat  quickly  at  the  idea 
of  having  to  stand  on  his  legs  before  so  crit- 
ical an  audience.    » 

He  knew  that  it  would  be  well  that  he 
should  if  possible  get  the  subject  off  bis 
mind  during  the  day,  and  therefore  went 
out  amonj^  people  who  certainly  woold  not 
talk  to  him  about  the  ballot.  He  sat  ibr 
nearly  an  hour  in  the  morning  with  Mr. 
Low,  and  did  not  even  tell  Mr.  Low  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  speak  on  that  diy. 
Then  he  made  one  or  two  otiier  calls,  and 
at  about  three  went  up  to  Portman  Square 
to  look  for  Lord  Cbiltem.  It  was  now 
nearly  the  end  of  February,  and  Plunew 
had  often  ^en  Lady  Laura.  He  had  not 
seen  her  brother,  but  had  learned  horn  Ini 
sister  that  he  had  been  driven  up  to  LondoA 
by  f  he  frost  He  was  told  by  the  porter  at 
iJord  Brentford's  that  Lord  Chiltera  was  fai 
the  house,  and  as  he  was  passing  through  tibe 
hall  he  met  Lord  Brentford  nimselC  He 
was  thus  driven  to  speak,  and  felt  himfdf 
called  upon  to  explain  why  he  was  thera. 
^*  I  am  come  to  see  Lord  Chiltem,"  li 
said. 

**  Is  Lord  ChtHem  in  the  house  ?  "  nid 
the  Earl,  turning  to  the  servant. 

**  Yes,  my  lord ;  his  lordship  arrived  last 
night." 
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**  Yoa  will  find  liitii  apstairs,  I  suppose," 
•aid  the  Earl.  "  For  myself,  I  know  noth- 
ing of  him."  He  spoke  in  an  angry  tone, 
M  thongh  he  resented  the  fkct  that  any  one 
■hould  come  to  his  house  to  call  upon  his 
■od;  and  tamed  his  back  quickly  upon 
Pbineas.  Bnt  he  thought  better  of  it  be- 
fore he  reached  the  fhmt  door,  and  turned 
again.  **  By-tbe-bye,"  said  he,  <*  what  ma- 
Joritr  shall  we  have  to-night,  Finn  ?  " 

**  Pretty  nearly  as  many  as  you  please 
to  name,  my  lord,"  said  Pbineas. 

••  Well ;  —  yes ;  I  suppose  we  are  toler- 
ably safe.    You  ought  to  speak  upon  it." 

"Perhaps  I  may,"  said  Phineas,  feeling 
that  he  blushed  as  be  spoke. 

*•  Do,"  s^d  the  Earl.  "  Do.  If  vou  see 
Lard  Cbilfjern  will  you  tell  him  from  me 
t^  I  should  be  glad  to  see  bim  before  be 
baves  Liondon.  I  shall  be  at  home  till  noon 
toHQDorrow."  Phineas,  much  astonished  at 
tin  commission  given  to  bim,  of  course  said 
fkMt  he  would  do  as  he  was  desired,  and 
then  passed  on  to  Lord  Chiitem's  apart- 
DMnts. 

He  found  his  friend  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  without  coat  and  waistcoat, 
with  a  pair  of  dumb-bells  in  bis  bands. 
"When  there's  no  bunting  I*m  driven  to 
this  kind  of  thing,"  said  Lord  Cbiltem. 
-  "  I  suppose  it's  good  exercise,"  said  Pbin- 
eas. * 

**  And  it  gives  me  something  to  do. 
When  I'm  in  London  I  feel  like  a  gipsy  in 
ehwrb,  tin  the  time  comes  for  prowling  out 
at  night.  I've  no  occupation  for  my  days 
whatever,  and  no  place  to  which  I  can  take 
myself.  I  can't  stand  in  a  club  window  as 
some  men  do,  and  I  should  disgrace  any 
decent  dub  if  I  did  stand  tberd.  I  belong 
to  the  Travellers,  but  I  doubt  whether  the 
porter  would  let  me  go  in.'* 

•*  I  think  you  pique  yourself  on  beinjr 
BOre  of  an  outer  Bohemian  than  you  are," 
nid  Phineas. 

**  I  pique  myself  on  this,  that  whether 
Bohemian  or  not,  I  will  go  nowhere  that  I 
am  not  wante<l.  Though,  —  for  the  matter 
of  that,  I  suppose  I'm  not  wanted  here." 
Then  Pbineas  (rave  bim  the  message  from 
kit  father.  ^  He  wishes  to  see  me  to-morrow 
morning  ?  "  continued  Lord  Cbiltem.  *'  Let 
him  send  me  word  what  it  is  he  has  to  say 
la  me.  I  do  not  choose  to  be  insulted  by 
him,  thoairh  be  is  mr  father." 

•*  I  wo'jM  certainly  go,  if  I  were  yoa." 

**  I  doabc  it  rf:rr  much,  if  all  the  cirenm- 
staacfv  were  the  same.  Let  bim  tell  me 
what  he  wants." 

^  Of  course  I  cannot  ask  him,  Chillem." 

**  I    know    what    be    wants    very  welL 


Laura  has  been  interfering  and  doing  no 
good.     You  know  Violet  Effingham  ?  •* 

"  Yes ;  I  know  her,"  said  Pbineas,  much 
surprised. 

**  They  want  her  to  marry  me." 

"  And  you  do  not  wish  to  marry  lior  ?  "  ' 

**  I  did  not  say  that.  But  do  you  think 
that  such  a  girl  as  Miss  Effingham  wouUl  mar- 
ry such  a  man  as  I  am  ?  She  would  bn  mu(*b 
more  likely  to  take  you.  By  Goorgo,  she 
would  I  Do  3'ou  know  that  she  bun  three 
thousand  a  year  of  her  own  ?  " 

**  I  know  that  she  has  money." 

**  That's  al)out  the  tune  of  it.  1  wouM 
take  her  without  a  shilling  to-morrow,  if 
she  would  have  mc,  —  bticause  I  lik«  lu»r. 
She  is  the  only  girl  I  ever  i\'u\  lik«».  But 
what  is  the  use  of  my  liking  Ium'  V  Th4»y 
have  painted  me  so  black  among  tluMn,  i>s- 
pecially  my  father,  that  no  decent  girl  would 
think  of  marrying  me." 

**  Your  father  can't  bo  angry  with  you  if 
you  do  your  best  to  comply  with  bis  wishes." 

"  I  don't  care  a  straw  whether  he  he  an- 
gry or  not.  lie  allows  me  (Mght  hundred 
a  year,  and  he  knows  that  if  he  stopped 
it  I  should  go  to  the  Jews  the  next  day. 
I  could  not  help  myself.  He  can't  U^avo 
an  acre  away  from  me,  and  yet  b<^  won't 
join  me  in  raising  money  for  the  sake  of 
paying  Laura  her  fortune." 

*^  Lady  Laura  can   hardly  want  money 


now. ' 

"  That  detestable  prig  whom  she  has 
chosen  to  marry,  and  whom  I  h;ite  with  all 
ray  heart,  is  richer  than  ev<;r  Croemis  was ; 
but  nevertheless  Laura  ought  to  have  her 
own  money.     She  shall  have  it  wmui  day." 

"  I  would  see  Lord  Brentford,  if  I  were 
you." 

"  I  will  think  about  it  Now  t«?ll  me  atxiut 
coming  down  to  Willingford.  Laura  says 
you  will  come  some  day  in  March.  I  can 
mount  you  for  a  conplc  of  days  and  nhould 
be  delighted  to  have  yoa.  My  lior<*''H  nil 
pull  like  the  mischief,  and  mih  like  devils, 
and  want  a  deal  of  riding ;  but  an  Irishman 
likf^  that." 

^  I  do  not  dislike  it  particularly." 

"  I  like  it.  I  prefer  to  have  v>m<rthlrig  to 
do  on  horseback.  When  a  man  t<lU  me 
that  a  horse  is  an  armchair,  I  always  tell 
;  bim  to  put  the  brute  int/i  hi.4  b*'*lrrxrtn. 
Mind  you  come.  The  bougie  I  ntny  at  is 
callefJ  the  Willingfoni  B'lll,  and  ir'^  ju^ 
four  milet  ^from  Peferboroo^rb."  PJiineas 
swoT^  that  he  would  go  down  and  rid*f  the 
pullin?  hones,  and  th«?n  tftf,k  Wm  b-avfr, 
cramestly  advising  I»rd  CWMth,  hm  Uh 
went,  to  keep  the  appOfntm*;nt  yTfiii(f¥"\  by 
.  hb  father. 
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When  the  morniog  came,  at  half-past  I 
eleven,  the  son,  who  had  been  standing  for  | 
half  an  hour  with  his  back  to  the  fire  in  the 
large  <;loomy  dining-room,  suddenly  rang 
the  bell.  ''  Tell  the  Earl,"  he  said  to  the 
servant,  *^  that  I  am  here,  and  will  go  to 
him  if  he  wishes  it."  The  servant  came 
back,  and  said  that  the  Earl  was  waiting. 
Then  Lord  Cbiltern  strode  afler  the  man  into 
his  father's  room. 

"  Oswald,"  said  the  father,  "  I  have  sent 
for  you  because  I  think  it  may  be  as  well 
to  speak  to  you  on  some  business.  Will 
you  sit  down?"  Lord  Chiltern  sat  down, 
but  did  not  answer  a  word.  "  I  feel  very 
unhappy  about  your  sister's  fortune,"  said 
the  Earl. 

"So  do  I,  —  very  unhappy.  We  can 
raise  the  money  between  us,  and  pay  her 
to-morrow,  if  you  please  it." 

"  It  was  in  opposition  to  my  advice  that 
she  paid  your  debts." 

"  And  in  opposition  to  mine  too." 

"  I  told  her  that  I  would  not  pay  them, 
and  were  I  to  give  her  back  to-morrow,  as 

fou  say,  the  money  that  she  has  so  used, 
should  be  stultifying  m3rself.  But  I  will 
do  so  on  one  condition.  I  will  join  with 
you  in  raising  the  money  for  your  sister,  on 
one  condition." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  Laura  tells  me,  —  indeed  she  has  told 
me  often,  —  that  you  are  attached  to  Vio- 
let Effingham." 

"  But  Violet  Effingham,  my  lord,  is  un- 
happily not  attached  to  me." 

"I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be.  Of 
course  I  cannot  say.  I  have  never  taken 
the  liberty  of  interrogating  her  upon  the 
subject" 

"  Even  you,  my  lord,  could  hardly  have 
done  that" 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  I  say 
that  I  never  have,"  said  the  Earl,  angrily. 

*'  I  simply  mean  that  even  yon  could 
hardly  have  asked  Miss  Effingham  such  a 
question.  I  have  asked  her,  and  she  has 
refused  me." 

^*  But  girls  oflen  do  that,  and  yet  accept 
afterwards  the  men  whom  they  have  re- 
fused. Laura  tells  me  that  she  believes 
that  Violet  would  consent  if  you  pressed 
your  suit" 

^^  Laura  knows  nothing  about  it,  my 
lord." 

"  There  you  are  probably  wrong.  Laura 
and  Violet  are  very  close  friends,  and  have 
no  doubt  discussed  tliis  matter  among  them. 
At  any  rate,  it  may  be  as  well  that  you 
should  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  Of  course 
I  shall  not  interfere  myself.    There  is  no 


ground  on  which  I  can  do  lo  with  pro* 
priety." 

**  None  whatever,"  said  Lord  Cli3tem. 

The  Earl  became  very  angry,  and  nearly 
broke  down  in  his  anger.  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  feeling  disposed  to  tell  his  mm  to 
go  and  never  to  see  him  again.  Bnt  he 
gulped  down  his  wrath,  and  went  on 
with  his  speech.  '*  My  meaning,  sir,  is 
this ;  —  that  I  have  so  great  faith  in  Violet 
Effingham,  that  I  would  receive  her  accept- 
ance of  your  hand  as  the  only  proof  which 
would  be  convincing  to  me  of  amendment 
in  your  mode  of  life.  If  she  were  to  do  so, 
I  would  join  with  you  in  raising  monej  to 
pay  your  sister,  would  make  some  furaier 
sacrince  with  reference  to  an  income  for 
you  and  your  wife,  and— -would  make 
you  both  welcome  to  Saulsby,  —  if  joa 
chose  to  come."  The  Earl's  voice  hesitated 
much,  and  became  almost  tremnloos  as  he 
made  the  last  proposition.  And  his  eyes 
had  fallen  away  from  his  son's  saae,  and  he 
had  bent  a  little  over  the  table,  and  waa 
moved.  But  he  recovered  himself  at  once, 
and  added,  with  all  proper  dignify,  "If 
you  have  any  thing  to  say  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  it" 

*'  All  your  offers  would  be  nothing,  my 
lord,  if  I  did  not  like  the  giri." 

<«  I  should  not  ask  you  to  marry  a  giii  if 
you  did  not  like  hef,  as  you  call  it" 

**  But  as  to  Miss  Effingham,  it  happens 
that  our  wishes  jump  together.  I  hare 
asked  her,  and  she  has  refused  me.  I  don't 
even  know  where  to  find  her  to  ask  her 
again.  If  I  went  to  Lady  Baldock's  hoon 
the  servants  would  not  let  me  in." 

«« And  whose  fault  is  that?  " 

*^  Yours  partly,  my  lord.  Yon  hate 
told  everybody  that  I  am  the  devil,  -^  and 
now  all  the  old  women  believe  it" 

"  I  never  told  anybody  so." 

<'  III  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I  wQl  fro 
down  to  Lady  Baldock's  to-day.  I  suppose 
she  is  at  Baddingham.  And  if  I  can  get 
speech  of  Miss  Effingham  "  — 

**  Miss  Effingham  is  not  at  Baddingham. 
Miss  Effingham  is  staying  with  your  sister 
in  Grosvenor  Place.  I  saw  her  yester- 
day." 

**  She  is  in  London  ?  "^ 

^*  I  tell  you  that  I  saw  her  yesterday.** 

"  Very  well,  my  lord.  Then  I  will  do 
the  best  I  can.  Laura  will  tell  yon  of  the 
result" 

The  father  would  have  given  the  son 
some  advice  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
should  put  forward  his  claim  upon  Violet's 
hand,  but  the  son  would  not  wait  to  hear  it 
Choosing  to  presume  that  the  conference 
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was  OTer,  he  went  back  to  the  room  in  which 
be  kept  his  dnmb-bells,  and  for  a  minate  or 
two  went  to  work  at  his  favourite  exercise. 
But  he  soon  put  the  dumb-bells  down,  and 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  his  work. 
If  thia  thing  was  to  be  done,  it  might  as 
well  be  done  at  once.  He  looked  out  of 
bb  window,  and  saw  that  the  streets  were 
in  a  mees  of  slush.  White  snow  was 
becoming  black  mud,  as  it  will  do  in  Lon- 
don ;  ana  the  violence  of  frost  was  giving 
way  to  the  horrors  of  thaw.  All  womd  be 
soft  and  ccHnparatively  pleasant  in  North- 
amptonshire on  the  following  morning,  and 
if  everything  went  right  he  would  break- 
Ihst  at  the  T^llingford  Bull.  He  would  go 
down  by  the  hunting  train,  and  be  at  the 
inn  by  ten.  The  meet  was  only  six  miles 
distant,  and  all  would  be  pleasant.  He 
WQuld  do  this  whatever  might  be  the  result 
of  his  work  to-day ; —  but  m  the  meantime 
he  would  go  and  do  his  work.  He  had  a 
cab  called,  and  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
time  at  which  he  had  lefl  his  father,  he  was 
at  the  door  of  his  sister's  house  in  Gros- 
Tenor  Place.  The  servants  told  him  that 
tiie  ladies  were  at  lunch.  **I  can't  eat 
lonch,**  he  said.  '*  Tell  them  that  I  am  in 
tiie  drawing-room.** 

^  He  has  come  to  see  jrou,"  said  Lady 
Lfaoia,  as  soon  as  the  servant  had  left  the 
room. 

^  I  hope  not,"  said  Tlolet. 

«  Do  not  say  that" 

**  Bat  I  do  say  it  I  hope  he  has  not 
oome  to  see  me ;  —  that  is,  not  to  see  me 
■pecialTy.  Of  course  I  cannot  pretend  not 
to  know  what  you  mean." 

M  He  may  think  it  civil  to  call  if  he  has 
heard  that  you  are  in  town,"  said  Lady 
Laura,  after  a  pause. 

"  If  it  be  only  that,  I  will  be  civil  in  re- 
turn ;  —  as  sweet  as  May  to  him.  If  it  be 
reallv  only  that,  and  if  I  were  sure  of  it,  I 
ahoold  be  really  glad  to  see  him."  Then 
they  finished  their  lunch,  and  Lady  Laura 
got  up  and  led  the  way  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  I  hope  you  remember,"  said  she,  gravely, 
**  that  yon  might  be  a  saviour  to  him." 

*^  I  do  not  believe  in  girls  being  saviours 
to  men.  It  is  the  man  who  should  be  the 
•avionr  to  the  girl.  If  I  marry  at  all,  I  have 
the  right  to  expect  that  protection  shall  be 
nven^to  me, — not  that  i  shall  have  to  give 
5." 

"  Violet,  you  are  determined  to  misrep- 
reient  what  I  mean." 

Lord  Chiltem  was  walking  about  the 
room,  and  did  not  sit  down  when  they  en- 


tered. The  ordinary  sreetings  took  place, 
and  Misa  Effingham  made  lome  remark 
about  the  irost  *'  But  it  seems  to  be  going," 
she  said,  **  and  I  suppose  that  you  will  soon 
be  at  work  again  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  —  I  shall  hunt  to-morrow,"  said 
Lord  Chiltem. 

**  And  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next,"  said  Violet,  ^  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April ;  —  and  then  your  period  of 
misery  will  begin  ! " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Lord  Chiltem.  "  I  have 
nothing  but  hunting  that  I  can  call  an  oc- 
cupation." 

"  Why  don't  you  make  one  ? "  said  his 
sister. 

**  I  mean  to  do  so,  if  it  be  possible.  Laura, 
would  you  mind  leaving  me  and  Miss  Effing- 
ham alone  for  a  few  mmutes  ?  " 

Lady  Laura  got  up,  and  so  also  did 
Miss  Effingham.  "For  what  purpose?" 
said  the  latter.  "  It  cannot  be  for  any  good 
purpose." 

"  At  any  rate  I  wish  it,  and  I  will  not 
harm  you."  Lady  Laura  was  now  going, 
but  paused  before  she  reached  the  door. 
"  Laura,  will  you  do  as  I  ask  you  ?  "  said 
the  brother.    Then  Lady  Laura  went 

"  It  was  not  that  I  feared  you  would 
harm  me,  Lord  Chiltem,  "  said  Violet 

"  No ;  —  I  know  it  was  not.  But  what  I 
say  is  always  said  awkwardly.  An  hour 
ago  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  in  town, 
but  when  I  was  told  the  news  I  came  at 
once.     My  father  told  me." 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  see  your  father." 

"  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  for  months 
before,  and  probably  may  not  speak  to  him 
for  months  again.  But  there  is  one  point, 
Violet,  on  which  he  and  I  agree." 

**  I  hope  there  will  soon  be  many." 

**  It  is  possible,  —  but  I  fear  not  probable. 
Look  here,  Violet,"  —  and  he  looked  at 
her  with  all  his  eyes,  till  it  seemed  to  her 
that  he  was  ail  eyes,  so  great  was  the  inten- 
sity of  his  gaze ;  —  "I  should  scorn  myself 
were  I  to  permit  myself  to  come  before  you 
with  a  plea  for  your  favour  founrled  on  my 
father's  whims.  My  father  is  unreasonable, 
and  has  been  very  unjust  to  me.  He  has 
ever  believed  evil  of  me,  and  has  believed 
it  oflen  when  all  the  world  knew  that  he 
was  wrong.  I  care  little  for  being  recon- 
ciled to  a  father  who  has  been  so  cmcl  to 


me. 


w 


"  He  loves  me  dearly,  and  is  my  friend. 
I  would  rather  that  you  should  not  speak 
against  him  to  me." 

"  Yon  will  understand,  at  least,  that  lam 
asking  nothing  from  you  because  he  wishes 
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it  Laura  proliablj  has  told  you  that  70a 
may  make  things  straight  by  becoming  my 
wife." 

•*  She  has,  —  certainly,  Lord  Chiltem." 

"  It  is  an  argiNnent  that  she  should  neyer 
hare  used.  It  is  an  argument  to  which  you 
should  not  listen  for  a  moment  Make 
things  straight,  indeed  !  Who  can  tell  ? 
There  would  be  very  little  made  straight 
by  such  a  marriage,  if  it  were  not  that  I 
loved  you.  Violet,  that  is  my  plea,  and  my 
only  (me.  I  love  you  so  well  that  I  do  be- 
lieve that  if  you  took  me  I  should  return  to 
the  old  ways,  and  become  as  other  men  are, 
and  be  in  time  as  respectable,  as  stupid,  — 
and  perhaps  as  ill-natured  as  old  Lady 
fialdock  herself." 

"  My  poor  aunt  I " 

"  You  know  she  says  worse  things  of  me 
than  that  Now,  dearest,  yon  have  heard 
all  that  I  have  to  say  to  you."  As  he  spoke 
he  came  close  to  her,  and  put  ont  his  hand,  — 
but  she  did  not  touch  it  ^'  I  have  no  other 
argument  to  use, —  not  a  word  more  to  say. 
As  I  came  here  in  the  cab  I  was  tumine  it 
over  in  my  mind  that  I  might  find  what 
best  I  should  say.  But,  after  all,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  than  that" 

*'  The  words  make  no  difference,"  she 
replied.  « 

**  Not  unless  they  be  so  nttered  as  to  force 
a  belief.  I  do  love  you.  I  know  no  other 
reason  but  that  why  you  should  be  my  wife. 
I  have  no  other  excuse  to  offer  for  coming 
to  you  again.  You  are  the  one  thing  in  the 
world  that  to  me  has  any  charm.  Can  you 
be  surprised  that  I  should  be  persistent  in 
asking  for  it  ?  "  He  was  looking  at  her  stiil 
with  the  same  gaze,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
a  power  in  his  eye  from  which  she  could  not 
escape.  lie  was  still  standing  with  his  right 
hand  out,  as  though  expecting,  or  at  least 
hoping,  that  her  hand  might  be  put  into 
his. 

"  How  am  I  to  answer  you  ?  "  she  said. 

"  With  your  love,  if  you  can  give  it  to 
me.  Do  you  remember  how  you  swore 
once  that  you  would  love  me  for  ever  and 
always." 

*<  X  on  should  not  remind  me  of  that  I 
was  a  cViild  then,  —  a  naughty  child,"  she 
added,  smiling;  **  and  was  put  to  bed  for 
what  I  did  on  that  day." 

"  Be  a  child  still." 

**  Ah,  if  we  but  could ! " 

**  And  have  you  no  other  answer  to  make 
me?" 

"  Of  course  I  must  answer  you.  You  are 
entitled  to  an  answer.  Lord  Chiltern,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  the  love  for 
which  you  ask." 


"  Never  ?  " 

«  Never." 

'*  Is  it  myself  personally,  or  wh^  yoa  have 
heard  of  me,  that  is  so  hateful  to  yoa  ?  " 

**  Nothing  is  hateful  to  me.  I  have  neyer 
spoken  of  nate.  I  shall  always  feel  tiie 
strongest  regard  for  my  old  fnend  i|pd  play- 
fellow. But  there  are  many  things  which  ^ 
woman  is  bound  to  consider  before  ahe  allows 
herself  so  to  love  a  man  that  she  e^  consent 
to  become  his  wife." 

'*  Allow  herself !  Then  it  b  9^  miitter  an- 
tirely  of  calculation."  * 

**  I  suppose  there  should  be  sopie  iHought  in 
it.  Lord  Chiltern." 

There  was  now  a  pause,  and  the  man's 
hand  was  at  last  allowed  to  drop,  as  thert 
came  no  response  to  the  proffered  grasp.  Eb 
walked  once  or  twice  across  the  room  oeibre 
he  spoke  again,  and  then  he  stopped  himnnlf 
closely  opposite  to  her. 

*'  I  shall  never  try  again,"  he  siud. 

'*  It  will  be  better  so,"  she  replied. 

^*  There  is  something  to  me  unmanly  in  a 
man's  persecuting  a  girl.  Just  tell  Laura, 
will  you,  that  it  is  all  over ;  and  she  maj  as 
well  tell  my  father.     Good-bye." 

She  then  tendered  her  hand  to  bim,  bot 
he  did  not  take  it,  —  probably  did  w>t  see  it 
and  at  once  left  the  room  and  the  boose. 

**  And  yet  I  believe  you  love  him,"  Lady 
Laura  said  to  her  friend  in  her  anger,  when 
they  discussed  the  matter  immediately  on 
Lord  Chiltern's  departure. 

**  You  have  no  right  to  say  that,  jAara." 

'*  I  have  a  right  to  my  belief,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve it  I  think  you  love  him,  and  that  yon 
lack  the  courage  to  risk  yourself  in  trying  lo 
save  him." 

*^  Is  a  woman  bound  to  marry  a  num  if 
she  love  him?" 

**  Yes,  she  is,"  replied  Lady  Laora  impat- 
nously,  without  thinking  of  what  she  was  ny- 
ing;  **  that  is,  if  she  be  convinced  that  soe 
also  is  loved." 

**  Whatever  be  the  man's  character;^ 
wl>atevor  be  the  circumstances  ?  Most  she 
do  so,  whatever  friends  may  say  to  the 
contrary?  Is  there  to  be  no  prudence  in 
marriage  ?  " 

^*  There  may  be  a  great  deal  too  much 
prudence,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

'*  That  is  true.  There  is  certainly  too 
much  prudence  if  a  woman  marries  prudent- 
ly, but  without  love."  Violet  intended  by 
this  no  attack  upon  her  flriend,  —  had  not 
present  in  her  mind  at  the  moment  any  idea 
of  Lady  Laura's  special  pmdenoe  in  many- 
ing  Mr.  Kennedy ;  but  Lady  Laora  felt  it 
keenly,  and  knew  at  once  that  an  arrow  had 
been  shot  which  had  wounded  her. 
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"  We  shall  get  nothing/*  she  said,  "  by  de- 
scending to  personalities  with  each  other.*' 

**  I  meant  none,  Laura.", 

**  I  sappose  it  is  always  hard,"  said  Lady 
Lanra,  **for  any  one  person  to  jud^re  alto- 
gether of  the  mind  ot  another.  If  1  have 
said  anything  severe  of  your  refusal  of  my 
brother,  I  retract  it.  I  only  wish  that  it 
ooald  have  been  otherwise." 

Lord  Chiltern,  when  he  left  his  sister's 
bouse,  walked  through  the  slush  and  dirt  to 
a  baunt  of  his  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gov- 
ent  Garden,  and  there  he  remained 
tbroogh  the  whole  aflernoon  and  evening. 
A  certain  Captain  Clutterbuck  joine<l  him, 
and  dined  with  him.  He  told  nothing  to 
Captain  Clutterbuck  of  his  sorrow,  but 
Captain  Clutterbuck  could  see  that  he  was 
nnbappy. 

**  Let's  have  another  bottle  of  *  cham,' " 
said  Captain  Clutterbuck,  when  their  dinner 
was  nearly  over.  " '  Cham  *  is  the  only  thing 
to  screw  one  up  when  one  is  down  a  peg." 

**  You  can  have  what  you  like,"  said  Lord 


Chiltern  ;  "  bat  I  shall  hare  some  brandy-and- 
water." 

"  The  worst  of  brandy-and-water  is,  that 
one  gets  tired  of  it  before  the  night  is  over," 
said  Captain  Clutterbuck. 

Nevertheless,  Lord  Chiltern  did  go  down 
to  Peterborough  the  next  day  by  the  hunt- 
ing train,  and  rode  his  horse  Bonebreaker  so 
well  in  that  famous  run  from  Sutton  Springs 
to  Gidding  that  afler  the  run  young  Piles, 
—  of  the  house  of  Piles,  Sarsnet,  and  Ging- 
ham,—  offered  him  three  hundred  pounds 
for  the  animal. 

"  He  isn't .  worth  above  fifty,"  said  Lord 
Chiltern. 

"  But  ril  give  you  the  three  hundred," 
said  Piles. 

**  You  couldn't  ride  him  if  you'd  got  him," 
said  Lord  Chiltern. 

"Oh,  couldn't  I!"  said  Piles.  But  Mr. 
Piles  did  not  continue  the  conversation,  con- 
tenting himself  with  telling  his  friend  Grog- 
ram  that  that  red  devil  Chiltern  was  as  drunk 
as  a  lord. 
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GENTLEMAN. 

Oh  the  happy  meeting  from  over  the  sea  ; 
When  I  love  my  friend  and  my  friend  loves  me  : 
And  we  stand  face  to  face,  and  for  letters  read 
There  are  endless  words  to  be  heard  and  said, 
Widi  a  glance  between,  shy,  anxious,  half- 
strange, 
As  if  asking,  "  Say  now,  is  there  aught  of 

diange?  " 
Tin  we  both  settle  down  as  we  used  to  be — 
SiBoe  I  love  my  friend  and  my  friend  loves  me. 

Ob  the  blissfiil  meeting  of  lovers  true. 
Against  whom  fitte  has  done  all  that  fate  could 
do; 


And  then  dropped,  conquered:  —  while  over 

those  slain 
Dead  years  of  anguish,  parting,  and  pain, 
Hope  lifts  her  banner,  gay,  gallant,  and  fair, 
Uniainted,  untorn,  in  the  balmy  air : 
And  the  heaven  of  the  future,  golden    and 

bright. 
Arches  above  them  —  God  guards  the  right ! 

But  oh  for  the  meeting  to  come  one  day, 
When  the  spirit  slips  out  of  its  house  of  clay  ; 
When  the  standers-by,  with  a  pitying  sign. 
Shall  softly  cover  this  face  of  mine, 
And  I  leap  —  whither,  ah !  who  can  know  ? 
Bat  outward,  onward,  as  spirits  must  go  :  — 
Until  eye  to  eye,  without  fear,  I  see 
God,  and  my  lost,  as  they  see  me. 

—  Macmilian'i  Magazin€, 
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From  The  Spectator,  Mar.  7. 


THE  PEERS  AND  THEIB  POSITION. 

If  the  Peers  do  not  set  their  house  in  or- 
der, and  that  speedily,  they  will  lose  their 
special  place  in  politics    altogether.     The 
events  of  the  past  year  have  been  signally 
and  exceptionally  alsastrous  to  them,  both 
as  regards  their  corporate  power  as  a  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  and  their  individual  au- 
thority as  politicians  with  social  prestige. 
Last  Session   was  the  most  important  in 
many  respects  of  the  sessions  smce   1832, 
and  they  did   nothing  except  pass   a   Bill 
which  tm*y  had  not  helped  to  frame,  which 
they  disliked,  and  which  is  in  principle  hos- 
tile to  their  very  existence  as  an  order  with- 
in the  State,     if  Mr.  Disraeli's  suffrage  has 
any  meaning  at  all  —  and  it  has  very  little 
—  its  meaning  is  that  no  such  thing  as  an 
"  order "  ought  to  exist ;   that  every  man 
who  contributes  directly  to  the  ilational 
revenue  ought  to  have  an  equal  control  over 
the  manner  in  which  that   revenue   is  ex- 
pended.    Thev  succeeded,  indeed,  with  the 
iielp  of  a  small  seclion  of  Liberal  thinkers, 
in  introducing  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion by  minorities  ;  but  they  bought  success 
on  that  point  by  enormous  concessions  on 
others  much  more  serious.     Then  they  were 
compelled  to  admit    ibrmally  that    their 
House  was  very  thinly  attended,  so  thinly 
as  to  be  a  coterie  instead  of  a  House,  and  at 
the  same  moment  to  confess  that  they  could 
not  remech'  the  evil  they  nevertheless   per- 
ceived.   They  appoint^  a  Committee  to 
considtrr  the  effects  of  their  indifference, 
and  then   allowed  it  to  separate  without 
remedying  the  grievance.    They  gave  up 
the  one  power  which  distinguishes  Peers 
from  mere   politicians,   that  of  voting  by 
proxies, as  real  powers   in  the  land;  but 
shrank  from  the  correlative  reform,  the  es- 
tablishment ol'  a  quorum.    If  they  are  pow- 
ers whose  <'cmsent  is  as  valuable  to  the  L<eg- 
islature  as  their  ()crsonal  aid,  why  surrender 
the  right  of  consenting  without  attendance  ? 
if  only  ]X)Iitical  individuals,  why  not,   Uke 
the  Commons,  com))el  theuiso.lves  to  attend 
Parliamentary  deliberations  ?     This    year, 
again,  th(fy  have  lost  Lord  Derby,  and  with 
him  the  man  wliose  presence  gave  most  of 
ITS  interest  an<l   all   its   political  weight  to 
their  debates.     It  has  been  no  slight  advan- 
tage to  the  Peei-s  that  for  twenty-two  vears, 
for  more  than   half  the   time   which   has 
elapsed  since    the   Reform    Bill,  the   true 
and  accepted  chief  of  tlie   Tory  party,  the 
man  to  whom  the  **  land  "  looked  as  its  rep- 
rescntiitivc,  has  been  a  fixture  in  their  ranks. 


No  debate  could  be  insignificant^  in  wluck 
Lord  Derby  took  a  part,  no  division  could 
be  meaningless  in  wnich  he  might  be  de- 
feated or  victorious.    He  was  more  oouh 
pletely,  perhaps,  than  any  man  who  ever 
lived  the  representative  of  the  class  whi^ 
till   1867  was  so  nearly  sovereign  that  it 
could  always  veto  any  Bill,  of  tbe  men  irho 
own  and  the  men  who  till  the  limited  but 
invaluable  acreage  of  Great  Britain.     His 
presence  of  a  personi^  so  great  and  so  able 
lent  of  itself  a  di<inity  to  the  Peers  whi^ 
could  not  be  derived  from  their  legal  but  de- 
caying power,  and  it  has  ceased  for  erer; 
for  Lora  Derby,  should  he  ever  return  to 
his  seat,  returns  as  an  eloquent  noble,  and 
not  as  the  chief  to  whom  a  great  party  feds 
that  it  must  be,  and  wishes  to  be,  loyaL 
The  loss  is  immense,  and  just  at  the  momeDt 
when  it  is  perceived  every  great  office  in  the 
State,  save  one,  glides  away  from  the  srip  of 
the  Peers.   The  man  who  is  to  guide  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  country  expounds  that  pel-  * 
icy  to  the  Commons,  and  has  been  elevated 
in  spite  of  the  most  determined  and  outspo- 
ken avowals  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the 
aristocratic  caste.    The  foreign  policj  of  the 
State  is  directed  by  a  Secretary  who  is, 
indeed,  an  aristocrat  pur  sang,  bat  who 
looks  forward  to  his  ultimate  elevation  to 
the   Peers  with   a  distaste  which    almost 
amounts  to  loathing.    The  control  of  the 
most  aristocratic  and  most  expensive  of  the 
departments,  War,  rests  with  an  untitled 
squire.    The  Navy  obeys  a  man  who  is,  in- 
deed, an  Earl's  son,  but  whose  whole  history 
has  been  connected  with  the  Commons,  and 
who  is  responsible  for  his  office  to  tbem 
alone.    The  ^eat  Mo<rul,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, the  Minister  of  Finance,  are  all  Com- 
moners, with  no  rank  above  that  of  average 
country  squires.     Indeed,   Mr.   Hunt    haa 
scarcely  that,  for  Wadenhoe  is  not  a  prop- 
erty of  the  kind  which  enables  a  man  to  re- 
turn himself  for  his  own  division,  or  fiz«  M 
the  Marquis  of  Lorne  appears  to  have  been 
doing,  when  he  would  and  when  be  wonld 
not  take  his  seat  as  a  popular  rt^presentft* 
tive.    Not  one  office  of  real  power  is  left  to 
the  Peers  except  the  Secretaryship  ef  the 
Colonies,  and  of  all  the  great  offices  of  ike 
State  that  is  the  one  which  is  most  decided- 
ly losing  its  authority  and  its  {>ower.    The 
whole  revenue  of  the  country  is  »tpent  hj 
men  of  whom  not  one  is  a  Peer,  ana  |>rohe- 
blv  only  one  who  would  not  mak*'  streaoooe 
etforts  to  avoid  a  Peerage.     So  sli<v  >t  is  the 
need  felt  for  wisdom  or  force  in  t!it)  Upper 
House,  that  it  is  stated  dcmi  o'ii:ci  illy  the 
lead  of  that  body  will  be  confided,   nomi- 
nally at  least,  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  a 
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who  as  a  debatcor  may  best  be  described  as 
a  minoB  aoantit^.  We  suppose  there  is 
power  in  nim  of  some  kind.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  to  belteve  that  Lord  Derby 
thovldhaye  repeatedly  conferred  high  office 
OB  a  man  who  is  what  Lord  Malihesbaiy 
aeens  to  the  imblio  to  be^  but  certainly  he  is 
aot  a  maa  who  will  reacquire  for  the  Lords 
ti«  respect  Lord  Derby's  presence  among 
thorn  has  for  twenty-two  years  secured. 

^hereis  nothing  in  the  House  itself,  in 
ili  composition,  in  its  daily  proceedings,  to 
oompmisate  for  these  enormous  losses.  The 
giest  Peers,  no  doubt,  have  stiU  immense 
presti(;e,  —  alike  from  their  historical  as- 
•ooiations,  their  property,  and  that  inezpli- 
oable  respect  which  in  this  country,  and 
thif  coontey  only,  is  felt  for  title,  for  the  la- 
bolonthe  drawer, — but  the  great  Peers 
do  not  attend  the  deliberations  of  the  House. 
Only  two  strictly  belonginfl  to  that  limited 
olassi  the  Peers  with  sreat  histories  and  im- 
aonie  estates.  Lord  Derby  and  the  Duke 
of  Aijgyll,  have  of  ^to  taken  any  prominent 
poii  in  politics^  and  of  the  thirtpr-one  **  gov- 
oming  iamilies  "  whilom  described  in  our 
oolomiMii  not  one  chief  takes  any  active  part 
itt  tiie  business  of  the  House.  Lord  Gran- 
▼ille  is  a  Grower,  but  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
baa  soaroely  ever,  if  ever,  opened  his  lips  in 
dobate  on  home  adairs.  Dukes  there  are, 
no  doubt,  and  to  spare;  but  Dukes  qnd 
Dukes  are  not  great  Peers,  and  the  man  to 
whom  the  Premier  looks  first  first  of  all  for 
aid  if  only  an  ennobled  barrister  of  brain. 
Tho  Order  as  an  order  doed  little  in  poli- 
tict,  and  that  little  becomes  daily  less,  as  it 
bocomes  evident  that  substantial  Pp^ar  re- 
mdes  in  the  Commons  alone*  Time  was 
when  a  Peerage  was  the  highest  of  rewards 
$tt  statesmen  as  well  as  soldiers,  but  now 
alMog  men  dread,  or,  if  they  can,  refuse  he- 
reditary honours.  The  five  most  powerful 
men  in  the  Lower  House  at  this  moment 
are  andoubtcdly  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Dis- 
imeli,  Mr.  Bright,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Lord 
C^wibome.  Of  these,  the  last  two  would 
gladly  sacrifice  a  third  of  their  sreat  inheri- 
toaeos,  if  by  so  doini;  they  could  avoid  the 
Sarldom  and  tbe  Marauisate ;  and  of  the 
oiher  three,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
one  nnder  any  circumstances,  save  broken 
boalth,  or  extreme  old  age,  or  such  a  call 
of  dn^  as  makes  a  man  risk  death,  aocept- 
ing  the  decoration.  This  is  the  very  worst 
sign  for  the  Peers  in  the  whole  situation,  for 
it  shows  not  only  that  power  has  passed 
away  from  the  Upper  House,  but  that  polit- 
ioal  life  is  passing  away  too ;  that  a  reet* 
age  has  not  on^  ceased  to  be  a  gain  to 
a  statesman,  but  that  it  has  beoome  a  bork 
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If  this  gradual  decay  of  the  Upper  House 
wore  to  end  in  its  total  extinction,  there 
would  not,  it  may  be,  be  very  much  for  any 
Liberal  politician  to  concern  himself  about; 
but  a  decay  which  does  not  end  in  death  ib 
always  to  be  resetted.  We  may  not  want 
a  House  of  Lords  at  all,  but  we  certainly  do 
not  want  a  powerless  one,  a  **  body  hanging 
on  the  verge  of  Grovemment,"  invested  with 
innumerable  rights,  but  adding  no  force  and 
no  wisdom,  no  substantial  or  indispensable 
aid  to  the  business  of  the  State.  Yet  it  is 
to  this  position  that  the  ancient  House  must 
fall,  if  its  abler  members  are  not  wise  enoujj^h 
to  insist  on  a  timely  reform.  They  have  not 
an  hour  to  lose.  Only  one  ^ear  will  pass 
before  they  are  face  to  face  with  a  House  of 
Commons  chosen  by  every  man  with  a  roof 
over  him,  a  House  certain  to  be  impatient  of 
opposition,  not  unlikely  to  be  penetrated  by 
a  distinct  and  operative  dislike  to  privilege. 
It  might  concede  much  to  a  Senate,  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  consent  to  see  its  will  imped- 
ed by  a  group  of  irresponsible  gentlemen 
who  will  not  even  take  tde  trouble  to  ensure 
to  their  own  orators  a  respectable  audience, 
among  whom  no  powerful  minister  has  a 
place,  and  who  do  not  include  either  the  real 
or  the  nominal  chief  of  any  one  great  party,, 
or  interest,  or  faction,  within  the  kingdom. 
What  Peer  is  there  led  —  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  Lord  Shaflesbury  — ^  to  whom  any  power 
in  the  country  looks  for  guidance,  or  before 
whom  a  Democratic  House  of  Commons  is 
likely  to  pause  an  hour  V  If  the  House  is 
still  to  be  strong,  —  and  true  Liberals  hate 
before  all  things  inefficiency,  —  it  must  re- 
form itself,  and  the  direction  of  reform  has 
been  perceived  by  some  of  the  keenest  men 
within  the  Order  itself.  Proxies  are,  we  be- 
lieve, abandoned,  though  the  resolution 
abandoning  them  was,  we  believe,  never 
formally  voted ;  but  the  House  absolutely 
requires  more  members,  more  capacities, 
auii  more  business,  —  that  is,  requires  a  lim- 
ite<l  but  sufficient  infusion  fit  life  peers, 
the  heads  of  professions,  occupations,  influ- 
ences, and  interests  other  than  the  Church 
an<l  the  Law.  The  addition  of  a  single 
man  like  Mr.  Maine  —  we  name  him  be- 
cause he  is  away,  and  it  is  not  invidious  — 
would  instantly  increase  the  power  of  any 
debate  in  the  Lords  upon  his  subject,  juris- 
prudence ;  and  the  addition  of,  say,  twenty- 
five  strong  men,  familiar  in  the  highest  de- 
gree not  only  with  the  subjects  oif  legisla- 
tion, but  the  ideas  which  cause  legislation, 
would  restore  to  the  House  its  true  and  very 
elevated  function  as  the  revising  Senate  of 
the  Empire,  the  one  House  in  which  politi- 
cians can  speak  without  the  fear  of  man  be* 
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fore  their  eyes.  What  portion  of  our  pol- 
icy, our  legislation,  or  our  administration 
is  it  which  the  House  of  Peers  revises 
now? 


From  Tho  Spectator,  March  7th. 
HINDOO  CONSERVATISM. 

The  Viceroy  of  India  has  been  amosing 
hijnself  of  late  by  ordering  the  great  Anglo- 
Indians  to  report  whether,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  soil  likes  the  ploughshare.  One 
would  have  thought  it  advisable  to  ask  one 
or  two  of  the  clods,  —  but  that  was  not  Sir 
J.  Lawrence's  opinion.  The  great  Anglo- 
Indians,  in  an  elaborate  Blue-Book,  have 
replied  that  tibe  soil  ought  to  like  the  plough- 
share, for  there  are  the  crops,  pleasant  to  see 
and  good  to  eat,  but  they  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  soil,  being  naturally  untrac  table, 
does  not  like  it.  We  must  say  that,  the 
patent  facts  being  considered,  this  solemn  in- 
quiry into  the  comparative  popularity  of 
British  and  Native  rule  strikes  us  as  just  a 
little  ridiculous.  Everybody  knows,  who 
knows  anything  at  all  on  the  subject,  that 
there  is  not  a  district  of  India,  except,  per- 
haps, the  Sonthal  Pergunnahs,  where  we 
dare  take  a  plebiscitum ;  that  if  we  with- 
draw the  foreign  garrison  we  must  follow  it 
to  our  ships ;  that  when  in  1857  it  was  ac- 
cidentally reduced,  North  India  sprang  in 
one  glad  bound,  as  of  a  panther  with  its 
chain  cut,  at  our  tlyroats ;  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  three  admitted  fkcts,  what  is 
the  use  of  chattering  about  popularity  ?  If 
our  rule  in  India  has  no  better  moral  base 
than  popularity,  the  sooner  we  are  out  of  it 
the  better ;  for  that  base  will  support  noth- 
injij,  not  even  a  theory  as  fictitious  as  itself. 
The  Vieerojr's  question  and  his  agents'  re- 

1>lics  might  h»ve  been  useful  had  they  en- 
ightened  us  in  any  degree  as  to  our  duty,  or 
even  as  to  native  opinion  about  our  duty ; 
but  they  have  not,  that  we  can  see,  done 
that ;  and  as  the  replies  were  not  entruHed 
to  natives,  and  as  we  should  have  remained 
in  India  if  they  had  all  been  hostile,  there 
seems  to  us  some  trace  of  cynicism  in  the 
demand  for  them.  The  only  result  the  Re- 
ports can  produce  is  a  slight  addition  to  a 
self-complacency  already  quite  sufficient, 
and  a  slight  addition  to  the  disaffection  of 
the  sraall  class  of  intellectual  natives.  **  No 
floggee  and  preachee  too,  massa,"  said  the 
negro ;  and  a  native  with  the  pedigree  of  a 
Seymour,  the    history  of  a   Stanley,  the 


wealth  of  a  Baring,  and  the  positioQ  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer  in  an  ariatocratie 
re^ment,  is  likely  to  be  of  nearly  the  same 
opinion.  We  question  if  the  reports  wiO 
even  enlighten  Parliament  as  to  the  mam 
cause  of  our  unpopularity,  —  thoagfa  aer- 
eral  of  the  writers  see  it  clearly  enongli,  — 
or  as  to  the  inutility  of  wasting  in  a  kimt 
afler  a  will-of-the-wisp  called  loyalty,  powder 
all  of  which  we  need  to  enable  ns  to  oo  oar 
duty.  That  cause  is  the  radical,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  the  hopeless  incompatibility  be^ 
tween  the  Western  and  the  Hindoo  con- 
ception of  government,  its  objects  and  its 
duties,  an  incompatibility  as  great  in  degree 
and  in  kind  as  between  a  sincere  Ultramon- 
tane and  a  sincere  Red. 

The  Western  man.  Englishman  or  Ger- 
man, Frenchman  or  New  Englander,  Con- 
servative or  Liberal,  governs   or  tries  to 
govern  under  the  dominion  of  one  inemdi- 
cable  idea,  that  there  is  an  ideal  towards 
which  societies  and  individuals  ought  to 
press,  which  Grovemmenis  ongfat  as  ftr  as 
they  can  to  secure,  towards  which,  whetiier 
they  like  it  or  not,  slowly  or  rapidly,  the 
populations  ought  to  advance.    Every  di^ 
onght  to  be  a  little  better  than  the  last, 
every  new  law  a  little  wiser  than  the  old, 
every  fresh  work. a  little  more  perfect  than 
the  one  it  supersedes.     The  ideal  differs  in 
different  places,  among  different  classes,  be- 
tween different  men  ;  but  outside  the  Pmal 
States,  and  on  certain  points  even  within 
those  States,  the  canlinal  idea  of  all  leps- 
lation  and  all  the  higher  political  action  is 
advance.    The  Hindoo,  on  the  other  hand, 
governs  or  tries  to  govern  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  belief  that  the  Hindoo  system  of 
society  is  a  divinely  appointed  organisatioo, 
which  it  is  his  business  to  preserve  intaet, 
which    is  the  worse  for   change,  be  the 
change  never  so  apparently  wise  or  feanble. 
The  results  of  that  organization,  good  or 
bad,  o|)pressive  or  kin£y,  fatal  to  thooffht 
or  vivifying   to  thou<;ht,  matter    nothmg 
whatever  to  the  question.    That  orgaaim- 
tion  is,  was,  and  ever  ought  to  be.     A  M^ 
tive  will  abufte  Brahminism  as  a  Neapolitan 
irill  abuse  the  priesthood,  but  then  he  allows 
that  God  appomted  Brahmins.    It  is  all,  to 
his  mind,  part  of  a  whole.    If  a  partieidar 
custom  is  unjust,  what  is  its  injustice,  says 
the  Hin<loo,  compared  with  the  injustice  of 
starving  the  good  and  fattening  the  bad  ?— - 
and  Heaven  does  that  every  day.    If  a  par* 
ticular  custom  is  oppressive,  the  custom  of 
dying  when  one  expected  to  live  is  oppres- 
sive too,  and  God  ordained  that     All  that 
is,  provided  it  is  Hindoo,  is  equally  divines- 
privilege  and  freedom,  equality  and  serfi^ 
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law  and  anarchy,  kindness  and  oppression, 
the  smallest  detail  of  daily  life,  the  highest 
work  of  rulers,  eyer3rthin^  is  part  of  an  or- 
der 80  great  and  so  maryelTous  that  comment 
on  its  resnlts  is  either  superflaous  or  imper- 
tinent. What  does  it  all  matter,  says  the 
Ultramontane,  if  Heaven  opens  to  us  after 
all?  What  does  it  all  matter,  says  the 
Hindoo,  when  it  is  all  illusion,  and  we,  if 
we  exist  at  all,  are  the  breath  of  the  Crea- 
tor, who  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  will  in- 
spire us  again  ?  What  is  the  use  of  that 
ancient  officer  ?  says  the  Resident  What 
is  the  use  of  a  comet  ?  Why  that  grinding 
tax  ?  Why  the  drought  ?  Wlierefore  should 
the  King  punish  the  plundered  and  let  the 
plunderer  go  free  ?  Wherefore  should  the 
eholera  strike  the  good  magistrate  and  let 
the  sons  of  £11  pass  unscathed  ?  The  other 
da^  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  decreed, 
qaite  rightly,  that  a  dumb  man  could  not 
inherit  his  father's  estate,  —  though  per- 
lectly  sane  and  competent,  —  and  the  Stand- 
ard, reporting  the  case,  is,  very  naturally, 
quite  hurt.  Certainly,  to  rob  a  man  because 
tne  Almighty  has  afflicted  him  seems  slightly 
mjost  to  Engh'shmen,  unless,  indeed,  the 
■tmerer  is  a  negro ;  but  the  Hindoo  calmly 
remarks  that  €od  has  already  robbed  him 
of  something  more  valuable  than  cash  —  the 
fltenlty  of  speech.  Is  he  to  be  better  than 
bis  Maker  ?  True  Ultramontanes  only  smile 
when  infidels  prove  that  Rome  is  badly 
governed.  Very  likely ;  but  so  is  the  world, 
aad  God  maae  that,  and  governs  that; 
why  should  not  anarchy  reign  in  Rome  if 
He  wills  it,  as  He  wills  other  things  much 
nore  painful  ?  Or  how  is  the  superiority 
of  oraer  to  anarchy  an  armiment  for  dis- 
obeying Him  ?  Every  Hindoo  in  bis  nat- 
ural state  is  an  Ultramontane,  desires,  —  as 
he  thinks,  out  of  obedience,  but,  at  all 
events,  desires,  —  a  stationary  society,  in 
wluch  change  shall  be  imperceptible  or  im- 
possible, in  which  every  man  shall  be  con- 
tent to  be  as  he  was  made,  in  which  all 
men  shall  inherit  the  knowledge  of  all 
dnties.  Grant  him  this,  and  he  will  submit 
to  oppressions  much  heavier  than  any  the 
English  inflict,  or  he  suspects  them  of  in- 
flicting. This  and  that  oppression  may  be 
Imd,  but  it  is  trivial  compared  with  what  he 
has  endured.  Several  of  the  Viceroy's 
eorrespondenta  talk  of  our  taxation  being 
mt  by  the  peasant  as  a  cause  of  unpopu- 
larity. His  own  Zemindar  will  take  liis 
ddn,  and  yet  not  be  hated  hard.  His  own 
immobile  society  is  what  the  Hindoo  asks, 
and  this,  and  this  alone,  the  Western  man 
caonot  concede.  Ho  cannot  help  disinte- 
grating it,  and  the  better  his  innovation  the 


more  he  offends.  He  wants  not  to  maintain 
a  divine  order,  but  to  improve  a  human 
one  —  to  make  means  fit  ends,  to  act  on 
principles  which,  be  the  results  what  they 
may,  seem  to  him  moral.  The  Hindoo 
thinks  morality  in  this  sense  nonsense,  as 
the  Jews  did  when  they  murdered  Canaan- 
itish  children,  and  as  the  Record  does  now. 
If  God  ordered  Suttees,  what  is  -the  use  of 
talking  trash  about  the  inhumanity  of  roast- 
ing gurls  alive  ?  They  have  to  be  roasted, 
as  they  would  have  if  they  tumbled  into  a 
fire,  which  blind  faculty  of  torture  nature 
or  its  Maker  imparted  to  the  flame.  The 
Western  man  cannot  move  without  inter- 
fering with  all  that.  He  must  make  all 
equal  before  the  law,  —  which  is  absurd, 
Brai^mins  having  come  out  of  the  Creator's 
mouth  and  Sudras  from  His  toe ;  —  he  must 
stop  infanticide,  he  must  allow  widows  to 
marry,  he  must  drive  on  physical  improve- 
ments under  which  Hindoo  society  quivers 
like  a  Bengalee  rice-field  under  a  train. 
And  he  must  do  it  all  with  a  will,  with  a 
will  so  keen  that  the  Hindoo,  most  critical 
of  mortals,  —  a  slave  Hazlitt,  with  every 
faculty  of  observation  sharpened  by  peren- 
nial fear, — sees  at  once  that  his  rutor,  so 
far  from  sympathizing  with  him,  is  at  heart 
anxious  to  pull  savagely  the  opposite  way. 
We  despair  of  explaining  the  intensity  of 
his  distrust  to  average  Englishmen,  because 
we  despair  of  making  them  realize  the  in- 
tensity of  any  emotion  in  the  brooding  Ori- 
ental mind ;  but  let  them  imagine  a  mon- 
astery with  a  Red  Abbot,  a  group  of  Pa- 
risian journalists  under  a  regime  of  priests. 
Englishmen  under  a  Papist  Premier,  the 
Record  discussing  a  Ritualist  Bishop's  ser- 
mons, and  they  may  gain  some  faint  idea 
of  its  power,  of  the  **  preternatural  sus- 
picion "  with  which  the  very  air  is  electric. 
Stamps !  Well,  cheap  postage  is  sood,  and 
these  are  cheap;  but  stamps!  Are  these 
dogs,  perchance,  destroying  Hindooism  at 
once,  oy  making  us  put  our  tongues  to 
their  accursed  gum  ?  Railways !  Well, 
we  get  to  Benares  easily,  but  is  not  th'^ 
heavenly  merit  of  our  journey  thereby 
barred?  Telegraphs!  Well,  these-  bar- 
barians are  clever  on  points;  but  s^iflt 
secret  orders,  are  they  not  sure  to  be 
against  us?  Education!  That  is  good, 
for  we  may  get  rupees ;  but  is  not  the  ob- 
ject to  destroy  our  faith  ?  Female  educa- 
tion !  Well,  our  women  are  silly,  but  the 
ruler  is  only  wanting  to  destroy  our  life,  to 
make  our  women  willing  to  go  abroad,  and 
talk  to  men,  and  choose  husbands,  as  the 
barbarians  themselves  do,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  decency,  order,  and  paternal  ai»- 
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thority !  The  popularity  of  rulers  so  cir- 
cumstanced and  80  regarcled  needs  no  anal- 
ysis. 

And  it  is  all  so  true,  and  must  remain  so 
true.  Every  act  of  the  goyeming  class, 
good  or  bad,  does,  as  the  Hindoo  suspects, 
disintegrate  his  stationary  society,  does 
prevent  it  from  being  stationary  any  more, 
does  forbid  him  to  feel  quite  certain  that  it 
ought  to  be  stationary  any  more,  does  cre- 
ate in  him  the  ferment  Colenso's  figures 
create  in  a  country  parson,  —  an  angry 
worry,  under  which  lie  would  bum  Dr. 
Colenso,  but  under  which,  neyertheless,  he 
will  never  again  have  the  power  wholly  to 
believe  in  the  numeration  of  Leviticus. 
And  it  is  because  the  Englishman  in  India, 
wilL'ng  or  unwilling,  wise  or  foolish,  moral 
or  immoral,  cannot  help  thus  disintegrating 
a  bad  or  rather  undeveloped  society,  can- 
not help  pulverizing  the  clods,  cannot  help 
breaking  the  soil  in  which,  till  it  is  broken, 
no  seed  can  germinate,  that  he  has  a  mor- 
al right  to  be  there, — not  because  the 
wind  which  we  caU  **  opinion  "  *as  it  passes 
by  fans  him  approvingly.  He  must  plough, 
or  he  could  not  eat,  could  not  live ;  and  he 
does,  in  his  stolid  way,  plough  on  faster 
and  straighter  than  any  other  living  man 
would  do,  breaking,  or,  so  to  speak,  vivify- 
ing the  soil  for  the  seed  which  is  to  come, 
sometimes,  in  a  half-hearted,  timorous  way, 
dropping  a  little  seed  himself.  Very  often 
the  work  is  very  roughly,  hastily,  unfeel- 
ingly done,  done  too  much  as  if  our  simile 
were  not  merely  a  simile,  but  a  fact ;  and 
the  sowing  is  almost  invariably  a  mud- 
dle, a  stupid  effort  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
improving  the  native  seed  by  scaittering  the 
English  varie^,  which  will  not  jgrow ;  but 
still  the  work  is  done,  and  its  doing  is  the 
ploughman's  justification.  But  to  expect 
sentiment  clods  to  like  the  process  is  either 
cynicism  or  hypocrisy.  To  take  a  single 
and  well  known  instance.  It  suited  Eng- 
lishmen, in  their  half-conscious  readiness  to 
do  any  work  visibly  wanting  to  be  done,  to 
start  female  education  in  India.  In  a 
stately,  unconscious  way,  Lord  Dalhoueie, 
tlie  strongest  man  who  ever  guided  the 
plough  in  India,  turned  the  resiatless  ma- 
chine into  that  furrow,  and  on  it  went,  and 
is  goin?  on  now.  Nothing  so  cruel  was, 
we  believe,  ever  done  by  philanthropic 
man.  The  storm  of  wrath  ana  jealousy,  of 
wounded  pride,  of  ootraged  feehng,  of  half 
mad<lened  honour,  which  swept  over  India, 
would  have  firightened  any  numan  being 
who  perceived  it,  and  was  one  of  the  muiy 
main  causes  of  the  Mutiny.  The  Hindoos 
felt  as   so   many    Mnrphys   or    Whalleys 


would  have  felt  if  aU  their  danghten  had 
been  ordered  to  convents,  as  Englishmea 
felt  when  they  believed  th^r  wives  might 
be  outraged  by  sepoys ;  but  still  the  plough- 
share,—  totally,  or  almost  totally,  udoob- 
conscious,  —  swept  on,  the  soil  was  broken 
up,  and  in  ten  years  a  new  idea  was  bom 
in  the  Hindoo  mind,  — the  idea  that  if  men 
are  to  be  educated  their  mothers  must 
be  cultivated  before  them,  an  idea  whieb 
has  already  produced,  and  will  prodoce, 
higher  results  than  any  one  we  have  yet 
introduced.  The  new  generation  are  edi^ 
eating  their  own  women,  and  in  places  do> 
ing  it  very  thoroughly,  too.  No  instrument 
not  irresistibly  strong,  yet  unconscious,  blind, 
could  have  turned  up  that  particular  fur- 
row ;  but  it  is  turned  up,  and  what  matters 
the  unconscious  cruelty  of  the  vivifying  pro- 
cess ?  It  was  right  to  drive  on,  and  it  is  of 
right  that  in  India  we  have  to  think,  of  our 
duty  to  Grod,  and  not  of  the  praise  of  igiK>> 
rant  men.  But  to  deny  that  female  educa- 
tion will  first  disintegrate  and  then  destroy 
Hindoo  society,  or  to  demand  that  those 
who  hold  that  society  divine  shall  Uiink 
such  a  revolution,  introduced  by  foretgaen 
for  no  perceptible  end,  a  praiseworthy  re- 
form, IS  an .  unworthy  mockery ;  or  is  at 
best  only  that  kind  of  cruel  love  which  tells  a 
child,  as  it  flogs  him,  that  he  will  one  day 
see  how  richly  he  has  profited  by  the  smart 
of  the  birch  buds.  He  may,  we  hope  be 
will ;  but  while  under  the  discipline,  he  will 
hate  the  disciplinarian,  who  is  not  only 
so  strong,  but  thinks  himself,  —  and  as  tlie 
sufferer  dimly  and  angrily  perceives,  tmljr 
thinks  himself,  —  so  infinitely  the  wiser  of 
the  two. 


Erom  The  Saturday  Bevtsw. 
THE    MUBATORIAN  CANON.* 

The  importance  of  the  cnrioos  doctt> 
ment  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  **  Mil* 
ratorian  fragment,"  in  connexion  with  the 
evidence  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  TeaCft- 
ment,  is  well  known.  It  is  referred  to  in  all 
inquiries  about  the  subject,  and  it  has  been 
firequently  published.  And,  as  was  te  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  a  text  of  such  hi- 
terest,  th^  republications  haye  not  beea 
mere  reprints ;  they  profess  in  several  in- 
stances to  have  been  checked  by  repealed 
inspection  and  comparison  of  Ae  manv- 

*  Canon  Muratorianut.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Fnciimlle,  by  8.  P.  TregeUet,  LL.D.  QxStird: 
CUrendon  Prete.    1867. 
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■crlpt  OQ  the  part  of  competent  judges. 
The  fira^eot  is  not  a  long  one,  nor  in  an 
SBacoembie  Ubraiy;  and  since  Muratori 
l&nt  published  it  in  1 740,  it  has  frequently 
come  under  the  eyes  of  scholars.  It  was 
collated  by  Dr.  Nott,  whose  work  was  used 
b^  Dr.  Bouth  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Re- 
hquke  utcras:  it  was  collated  again  by  Pro- 
ftasor  F.  Wieseler  in  1 84  7,  and  independently 
in  the  same  year  by  M.  Hertz,  whose  read- 
ings were  published  by  Bunsen  in  his  Ana^ 
Ucta  Ante-nicaincL.  Besides  these  coHations, 
tjbe  text  had  been  critically  dealt  with,  and 
attempts  at  restoration  made  by  various 
eminent  scholars  —  Bouth,  Credner,  HiU 
genfeld,  Bunsen,  and  Mr.  Westcott  —  whose 
ooiyectures  and  emendations  implied  a 
tlKKOugh  knowledge  of  what  the  manuscript 
did  contain,  or  else  suggested,  if  there 
ooold  be  any  doubt,  the  propriety  of  the 
most  accurate  and  minute  investigation  of 
i^  Anv  one  would  have  thought  that 
with  sach  a  document,  so  short,  so  interest- 
ing, and  so  repeatedly  canvassed,  there 
could  be  nothing  more  to  do  as  regards  the 
absolute  exactness  of  the  critical  reproduc- 
tion of  its  contents.  It  might  be  difficult 
to  ascertain  its  authorship  or  its  date,  or 
to  interpret  its  meaning ;  but  it  might  be 
supposed  that  every  one  would  be  agreed 
about  its  words,  and  the  outward  charac- 
teristics of  its  form  and  writing.  It  is 
almost  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature 
that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  matters 
open  to  the  decision,  not  of  criticism,  but 
ot'  the  eye,  have  been  differently  stated  by 
oeholars  who  have  had  the  manuscript  be- 
Ibre  them.  ^*  The  fragment  begins  in  the 
middle  of  a  page,  afler  a  considerable 
•pace,"  says  Professor  F.  Wieseler,  who  made 
a  collation  of  it :  in  fact,  it  begins  without 
any  space  at  the  top  of  a  pa^e,  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  page  that  has  been  lost. 
•*  The  Wxt  of  our  MS.,"  said  Credner  in 
1847,  *' is  corrupt  beyond  measure,  owing 
to  the  boundless  ignorance  of  the  copyist. 
*»  The  MS.,"  says  Professor  Volkmar,  the 
editor  of  Credner's  work,  *^  is  so  little  a 
corrupt  one,  that  it  rather  belongs  to  the 
most  correct."  The  whole  piece,  thought 
Thiersch  in  1845,  is  of  so  Strang  a  charac- 
ter that  he  threw  out  a  sng/estion  whether 
it  was  not  all  a  hoax,  a  '*  sportive  mystifica- 
tion of  the  editor  Muratx)ri/'  to  carica- 
ture, we  suppose,  the  barbarous  copyist  of 
tlie  ninth  century.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
with  discrepancies  like  these  on  matters 
which  are  obvious  to  the  eye,  there  should 
be  variation  in  the  collations  of  the  text. 
All  this  odd  difference  of  apparent  accu- 
racy in  a  matter  where  verbal  accuracy 


was  all  that  was  needed,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Tregelles,  and  made  him 
desirous  to  make  out  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  once  for  all,  what  were  the  rights  of 
the  matter ;  as  it  also  led  Mr.  Westcott  to 
make  the  minute  examination  of  which  the 
results  are  given  in  his  second  edition  of 
his  book  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  Dr.  Tregelles  was  not  satisfied 
with  merely  a  revised  list  of  readings,  llis 
mind  was  set  on  making  such  a  copy  of  the 
manuscript  as  mi^^ht  stand  in  place  of  the 
original  itself,  boUi  for  the  examination  of 
scholars,  and  to  preserve  this  unique  record 
in  all  its  peculiarities,  in  case  of  any  acci- 
dent befalling  the  original.  He  obtained 
permission  to  make  a  facsimile  of  the  frag- 
ment, and  this  fascimile,  with  Dr.  Tregelles's 
remarks,  has  been  published  by  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  Press  at  Oxford ;  with  the  sig- 
nificant motto,  very  appropriate  to  any  re- 
port of  evidence,  and  hignly  applicable  to 
the  case  in  question  —  6  re  yiip  yvoUc  hol  fu^ 
oa^C»c  6l6a^ac  h  laif)  kcU  el  fjt^  kve^fuidrj. 

For  all  practicid  purposes  this  facsimile 
may,  no  doubt,  be  considered  sufficient. 
But  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  fatality 
which  in  soms  cases,  where  a  thing  might 
easily  be  done  in  the  most  complete  man- 
ner, makes  it  to  be  done  in  a  way  which  is 
short  of  the  most  complete.  A  facsimile 
traced  by  a  man  like  Dr.  Tregelles  may  be 
relied  upon  as  little  less  than  absolutely 
exact  as  a  representation  of  the  forms  and 
position  of  every  letter ;  but  a  photograph 
gives  what  is  more  than  the  best  approxima- 
tion to  exactness;  it  ^ives  absolute  exact- 
ness. Again,  the  tracing,  as  published,  has 
been  revised  and  compared  with  the  origi- 
nal, not  bv  Dr.  Tregelles  himself,  but  by 
Dr.  Ceriam  at  Milan.  Doubtless,  this  gives 
the  guarantee  of  a  double  supervbion,  and 
Dr.  Tre;j;elle8  attests  the  extreme  care  and 
attention  which  was  paid  to  the  revision  of 
what  mijr  be  called  his  **proo6.**  When 
he  examined  his  tracing  just  after  it  was 
made  in  1857,  with  Bunsen,  ever^  point  of 
doubt  which  arow,  however  minute,  was 
referred  to  Dr.  Coriani ;  and  as  the  **  cor- 
rections in  the  MS.  are  sometimes  ver^ 
faint/'  Dr.  Ceriani  had  in  one  case  to  wait 
for  a  day  sufficientlv  clear  to  enable  him  to 
be  certain  of  what  he  saw.     All  this  gives 

?;reat  securitv  in  accepting  the  facsimile. 
)nly,  after  aU  that  Dr.  Tregelles  his  told 
us  as  to  the  extraordinary  possibilities  of 
mistakes,  it  would  have  been  scill  more  sat> 
isfactory  if,  in  the  final  comparison  of  the 

5 roof  with  the  manuscript,  we  had  had  Di*. 
"regelles's  eve  to  trust  to  as  well  as  D.\ 
Genani's.    How  easily  mistakes  are  made 
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by  the  roost  careful  corrector  may  be  seen 
in  the  omlssioa  of  an  important  word,  pro- 
fecfionem^  in  Dr.  Tregelles's  edition  of  the 
text  (p.  39,  line  7). 

The  "  Muratorian  Canon  "  is  curious  in 
several  respects.     It  is  a  scrap  of  about 
eigiity   lines,   without  beginning    or  end, 
written,  according  to  competent  judges,  in 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century.    It  was  pub- 
lished by  Muratori  in  the  AntiquUates  Ital- 
icce,  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake  as  for  the 
purpose  of  exemplifying  the  incredible  ig- 
norance and  blunders  of  ^o  scribes  of  that 
dark  age.      He  found  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan  a  Latin  manuscript  on 
parchment,  written  in  capitals,  which  had 
come     from    the    famous    monastery    of 
Columbanus  at  Bobbio.     It  professed  in  its 
title  to  contain  works  of  St.  Chrysostom; 
but  it  contained   nothing  of  the  sort    It 
was  a  commonplace  book,  or  more  properly 
a  scrap-boolc,  full  of  miscellaneous  theologi- 
cal extracts  and  pieces;  allegorical  expla- 
nations from  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  bits  of 
homilies,  memoranda  about   this  or    that 
apostle,  and  a  number  of  creeds  and  expo- 
sitions of  faith.      Among  these  extracts, 
which  have  no  arrangement,  was  a  frag- 
ment, of  which  the  beginning  appears  to 
have  been  torn  out  of  the  volume,  about 
the  writings  of  the  apostles.    Muratori  was 
unable  to  assign  it  to  any  known  writer, 
though  from  internal  evidence  he  guessed 
that  it  might  bo  a  fragment  of  the  Koman 
Presbyter   Caius.      But,  at    any  rate,  it 
claimed  to  be  very  early ;  for  the  writer 
speaks  of  the  "  Shepherd  "  of  Hermas  hav- 
ing been  written  "  nuperrime  temporibus 
no-«tris  "  in  the  city  of  Rome,  Pius,  the  bro- 
ther  of   Hermas,  bciuT    then    Bishop  of 
the   Roman  see  —  i.e.   in  the  middle    of 
the  second  century.     Muratori  saw  that  it 
was  a  new  and  curious   piece ;    but    his 
special  reason  for  printing  it  was  to  show 
what  work  the  birbarian  transcribers  made 
of  Latin  orthography  and  grammar.     "  Vi- 
distin\  quot  vulnera'  frustmo  huic  antiqui- 
tatis  innixerit  iibrariorum  incuria  et  igno- 
rantia**'?    And  certainly   the    "  sordes    et 
errores  "  are  of  a  remarkable  kind.     Con- 
cords set  at  nought,  loiters  interchanged, 
inMcKions  twiste  ]  into  strange  shapes,  con- 
structions hopelessly  dislocated,  astound  a 
reader  accustomed  to  the  regularity  of  our 
printed  books.     It  may  be  n'>ticed  that  a 
number  of  these  blunders  anticipate  some 
of  the  Italian  forms  which  have  now  be- 
come fixed ;  such  as  the  interchange  of  u  and 
o  Qiecipofi^^  second um),  and   the  dropping 
of  the  finial  m,    "  It  is  scarcely  likely,"  says 
Mr.  Westcott,  ^^  th^tinterpretatione  and  inter^ 


petraone  could  have  been^  copied  sereraDy 
from  a  legible  original:"  probably  tibe 
transposition  of  the  r  was  the  familiar  form 
to  the  scribe,  as  it  is  a  common  form  ia 
Italian  books. 

But  the  German  soon  found  out  that  the 
Muratorian  fragment  had  a  mnch  greater 
interest  than  that  of  being  a  signal  example 
of  incapacity  in  middle  age  scribes  to  write 
from  dictation.  It  turned  out  to  contain  a 
list  in  order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  it  very  soon  appeared  that  it  was  the 
first  list  of  the  kind  Known  to  exist,  and 
that  it  was  a  list  belonging  to  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  Hence  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  it  —  attention  evi- 
denced by  the  long  list  of  works  quoted  by 
Dr.  Tregelles,  from  1740  to  1866,  in  which 
it  has  been  subjected  again  and  again  to  the 
criticism  of  koen  and  able  writers;  and 
hence  the  strangeness  *of  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  Dr.  Tregelle8*s  publica- 
tion, that,  with  so  many  scholars  interested 
in  it  and  busying  themselves  about  it,  the  text 
had  never  been  thoroughly  and  satisfacto- 
rily scrutinized  till  he,  an4l  aim  Mr.  West- 
cott, went  to  Milan  to  verify  and  correct 
the  reports  about  it  with  their  own  eyes. 

We  may  feel  pretty  safe  that  we  hare 
now  all  that  an  inspection  of  the  pages 
themselves  of  the  volume  coald  tell  na. 
But  what  the  **  Muratorian  Canon "  itself 
is,  remains  still  open  to  a  good  deal  of  qaea* 
tion.  Its  structure  is  of  the  strangest.  It 
begins  and  ends  abmptiy ;  but  this  U  pit)b»* 
bly  because  a  leaf  is  lost,  and  the  scribe  had 
written  as  much  as  he  wanted,  or  got  pas- 
zled  among  names  of  which  he  knew  noth- 
ing. But  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
statement  complete  in  itself,  or  an  extract, 
or  a  string  of  separate  extracts,  and  wheth- 
er these  extracts  are  from  a  continuous  pai^ 
agraph,  or  imply  the  form  of  a  tlialogae ; 
and,  a^ain,  whether  it  was  originally  com- 
posed in  Latin,  or  bears  evidence  of  oeing  a 
translation  from  the  Greek  —  are  still  qnea- 
tions.  One  thiug  seems  clear,  that  the 
copyist  of  the  eighth  century,  however  igno- 
rant and  careless  he  may  have  been  hiii»> 
self,  had  a  very  puzzling  original  to  tran- 
scribe. And  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt, 
we  think,  that  much  of  the  puzzling  Latin 
arose  from  its  being  originally  a  translatiott 
from  the  Greek;  as  Dr.  Tregelles  says,  a 
very  **  rough  and  rustic  one,"  whatever  the 
Greek  may  have  been.  It  is  too  much  to 
argue  that  it  could  not  be  Latin,  *'  because 
it  IS  not  African,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  Christian  Latin  litera- 
ture out  of  Africa  till  about  the  close  of  the 
second  century";   for  though  Greek  may 
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luLTebeen  the  prevailing  language  among 
the  Boman  Chnstians,  it  is  a  bold  negative  to 
aoMune  that  there  were  no  Latin  speaking 
Christians  even  in  Rome,  and  that  they 
never  would  write  such  a  piece  as  this  itt 
their  own  language,  even  though  nothing 
of  this  writing  has  come  down  to  us.  But 
the  aDpearance  of  strange  idioms,  answer- 
ingy  it  they  are  taken  as  dog-Latin  interpre- 
tations, to  many  common  Greek  ones,  sug- 
gests irresistibly  the  probability  of  transla- 
tioo.  ^^  Nihil  differt  credentium  fidei^*  is 
explicable,  and  explicable  only,  if  we  sup- 
pose that  it  stands  for  oud^  dia^pa  ry  tuv 
vumvovTuv  irlarei. 

Dr,  IVegelles,  besides  gi^ng  &  facsimile 
and  careful  transcript  or  the  n»gment,  re- 
yiewB  all  that  has  been  said  to  throw  light 
on  its  many  obscurities,  and  further  shows 
its  place  and  bearing  in  reierence  to  the 
rest  of  the  early  evidence  upon  the  New 
Testament  canon.  He  offers  some  ingeni- 
oos  explanations  of  the  extraordinary  Lat- 
in pozzies  of  the  text,  but  he  is  unable  to 
help  us  much  as  to  the  original  purpose  and 
the  source  of  the  extract ;  for  extract  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is.  He  is  unable  to 
connect  it  with  anv  known  writer ;  but  he 
calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  in 
one  point,  and  possibly  in  two,  Jerome 
seems  to  have  h^  before  him  either  the 
book  from  which  the  extract  is  taken,  or 
the  source  from  which  the  author  of  the 
fragment  drew  his  information.  This  is  es- 
pecially suggested  by  the  curious  likeness 
oeiween  the  account  in  tke  fragment  of  the 
oriffin  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  that  given 
of  it  in  one  place  by  Jerome  —  of  the  re- 
miest  made  to  St.  John  by  the  disciples  and 
bishops,  of  the  previous  joint  fast,  and  of 
tke  revelation  following.  Jerome's  expres- 
suMi  is,  that  ** ecclesiastical  history  tells** 
this ;  but  it  is  found  in  no  extant  work  ex- 
oe^  this  fitigment  Dr.  Tregelles  hardly 
estunates  too  highly  the  importance  of  the 
fragment  as  a  piece  of  evidence.  It  unites 
and  coHxrdinates  the  various  threads  of 
proQA  dispersed  in  the  writings  of  contem- 
porary writers,  who  witness  abundantly  to 
single  and  separate  books,  but  whose  wit- 
ness to  a  list  or  canon  is  first  brought  to  a 
point  in  this  strangely  and  fortuitouslv  pre- 
served scrap  of  antiquity.  It  is  to  oe  ob- 
served that  it  if  not  only  a  list ;  and  also, 
that  it  bears  indications  of  the  tentative 
process  by  which  the  canon  was  formed.  It 
ooatains  various  noticc^s  on  the  different 
books,  such  as  that  of  the  origin  of  St. 
John's  Grospel.  It  recognizes  thus  early  the 
'  ictions  of  character  between  the  Gos- 


pels, while  it  lays  stress  on  their  fundament- 
al agreement  in  facts :  —  **  licet  varia  singu- 
lis evangeliorum  libris  principia  doceantur, 
nihil  tamen  differt  credentium  fidei,  cum 
uno  et  principali  spiritu  declarata  sint  in 
omnibus  omnia/*  about  the  main  points  of 
our  Lord's  history.  It  contains,  perhaps,  as 
Dr.  Tregelles  remarks,  the  earliest  histori- 
cal notice  of  St.  Peter*s  martyrdom.  The 
fragment  gives  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  an  or- 
der peculiar  to  itself;  and  dwells  on  the 
analogy  between  the  Seven  Churches  to 
which  he  writes  and  the  Seven  Churches  of 
the  Apocalypse.  The  enumeration,  from 
whatever  cause  (for  the  fragment  may  have 
gaps),  omits  four  of  the  b<K>ks  of  the  pres- 
ent canon— ^ the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
those  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  of  St.  James ; 
and  it  gives  a  warning,  in  the  case  of  some 
instances  of  spurious  books,  against  mixing 
up  '^  gall  with  honey."  It  contains  an  in- 
teresting notice  of  the  **  Shepherd"  of  Her- 
mas,  then  recently  written,  and  publicly 
read,  but  not  allowed  to  claim  apostolic  or 
prophetic  authority.  The  **  Shepherd  **  is, 
as  Dr.  Tregelles  observes,  an  odd  instance, 
not  only  of  variety  of  judgment,  but  of  va- 
riation within  wide  limits,^  on  the  part  of 
the  same  jud^e.  In  a  letter  of  1851  Bun- 
sen  spoke  of  it  as  "  that  good  but  dull  nov- 
el which  Niebuhr  used  to  say  that  he  pitied 
the  Athenian  Christians  for  being  obliged 
to  hear  in  their  meetings.**  In  reprinting 
this  letter  in  1859,  the  phrase  was  changed 
into  '*  that  good,  but  not  very  attractive, 
noveL**  In  a  dissertation  printed  in  the 
very  same  volume  (Hippolytus  and  hik  Age) 
he  talks  of  it  as  ^^  one  of  those  books  which, 
like  the  Divina  Commedia  and  Bunyan's 
PUffrim*s  Progress^  captivate  Oie  mind  by  the 
united  power  of  thought  and  Jiction^  both 
drawn  from  the  genuiue  depths  qf  the  human 
soul."  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more 
grotesque  contrast  of  criticism  in  the  same 
person. 

It  is  possible,  as  Dr.  Trew^lles  hopes,  that 
the  Greek  original  of  the  Muratorian  frag- 
ment may  yet  turn  up,  as  the  Greek  of  Her- 
mas  has  been  recovered.  As  we  have^.it, 
the  fragment  is  one  of  the  most  signal  in- 
stances of  the  truth  that  the  value  of  things 
as  evidence  is  oflen  ludicrously  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  things  in 
themselves.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
seeming  accidents  of  literature  and  of  the 
capricious  fate  attending  the  evidence  of 
the  greatest  thins^,  that  one  of  the  most 
important  documents  connected  with  the 
literary  history  of  the  New  Testament 
should  be  an  ill- written  and  bungling  ex- 
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tnwt  from  a  clnm*]'  trantlstion,  toming  up 
in  ttia  aiinleM  coUectiona  of  an  JCTorant 
commoDplace-book-maker  of  thb  eighth  ocn- 
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TnE  controTony  which  hu  nppesred, 
partly  In  then  columiu,  and  pRrClj'  in  letlen 
to  th«  Pall  Mall  GaxeUe,  on  the  Bubjeet  of 
the  originality  which  Mr.  Gladatona  lately 
attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Hymn 
for  the  Dead  "  in  the  Lay  of  (Ae  LiM  Mm- 
tlrel,  seenu  to  ua  to  derive  its  chief  interest 
letB  from  the  quetfion  directly  dt  issue,  than  - 
from  the  remarkable  contrast  to  irbicb  it  in- 
troduces UM  between  the  Dies  Ira  itself  am) 
the  use  vhich  Sir  Waltor  made  of  it.  We 
cannot  help  holding  so  far  with  thoae  who 
fusailed  Mr.  Gladstone's  criticism,  that  we 
think  he  greatly  oTerrated  Scott's  general 
poetical  genius,  and  yet  we  hold  with  him 
that  this  hymn  is  almost  en^rely  original. 
The  true  test,  we  think,  of  so  ^at  a  writer 
u  Sir  Walter  Scott's  acclimatiEatJon,  if  one 
may  so  ■JM'-Bk,  in  any  one  department  of 
literature,  is  the  degree  to  which  the  spe- 
cial form  to  wliich  he  Ribmits  his  genius 
si'eiDs  to  stimulate  or  to  cramp  its  power. 
Compare  Gopthe's  drnmstic  power  when  he 
writes  in  prose  and  when  he  writes  in  verse, 
and  yoii  will  see  at  once  the  immense  gain 
to  him  of  the  poetic  fom.  It  seems  to  us 
just  the  reverse  with  Sir  Walter.  No  one, 
we  think,  will  assert  that,  had  Scott  written 
only  liis  poemx,  his  name  could  possibly  have 
attained  anything  like  the  eminence  which 
it  must  still  have  had,  had  he  never  written 
a  poem,  bat  been  known  only  by  his  prose 
fictions.  The  truth  19  that  the  poetical  form 
in  many  directions  simply  cramp«<l  and 
paralyied  him.  Verte  stimulated  what  we 
may  call  the  heroic  side  of  his  imagination  ; 
it  added  to  the  rapidity  and  the  vigour  of 
his  narrative ;  it  increased  the  rhetorical 
fbrc»  of  his  declamation ;  it  set  a  rude  munc 
to  the  rough  gallt^  of  his  Border  chiefs;  it 
lent  a  strong  effect  of  light  and  shadow  \a 
his  free  bold  sketches  of  Highland  or  Low- 
land ai'enery  ;  bat  it  entirely  eclipsed  his 
Cat  dramatic  power,  and  his  nch  free 
nour  :  it  turned  him  from  one  of  the 
most  real  into  one  of  the  most  vaguely 
ideal  of  romance-writers ;  it  obliterated 
his  wonderful  power  of  oiving  at  onoe 
splendour  and  minutely  life-like  finish  to  his- 


toric portraits;  it  banished  all  rabtletj  frea 
his  style.  Think  of  Scott's  empty  ramanlie 
picture  of  James  Fitz-James,  and  think  of 
what  the  same  writer  would  have  ,  made  of 
him  had  be  been  the  subject  of  a  nofA, 
—  compu«  this  empty  picture,  for  example, 
with  the  lustroos  splendour  of  hie  delaavft 
but  still  magnificent  portr^t  of  Mary  Qaeea 
of  Scots  in  The  Abbot.  Compare  Roderick 
Dbn  tit  the  Lady  of  Che  Late  with  the  pie- 
tare  of  Rob  Boy's  Gerce,  shrewd,  humarou 
cunning  in  the  novel  of  that  name-  No  eoe 
can  avoid  seeing  for  a  moment  that  Sir 
Walt«r  Scott's  verse  was  a  medium  for  otJj  ft 
very  small  part,  and  this,  too,  the  least  power- 
ful part,  of  his  creative  genius.  As  he  Um- 
kV  said  in  the  fine  verses  to  Ertkine  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  caul 


fiat,  hslfa  plagae  and  hajfajeat, 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  canMed. 
For  me,  thus  nnnared,  doit  thon  ask 
The  classic  poet's  weU-coiuied  huki 
Nay,  Gnkine,  nay  —  on  the  wild  bill 
Let  the  wild  hcatb-hell  Sonrish  slitl ; 
Cherish  the  talip,  prune  the  vine. 
Bat  finely  let  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  nncrimmed  the  eglanttne.  .... 
Thon|:h  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  ■■  eah, 
Flow  ft>ith,  flow  oBrestraiDed,  my  tue." 

Whatever  Sir  Walter  Scott's  rank  aa  a 
poet,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  hie  Tmw 
was  a  far  too  inelastic  medium  for  his  gmst 
artistic  powers.  You  might  as  well  tiy  to 
turn  the  Frith  of  Forth  into  the  bed  of  ft 
Highland  torrent,  as  embody  Scott's  gnat 
creative  art  in  the  limits  of  that  nigged, 
galloping  verse  which  has  little  or  no  orpnt- 
10  structure  in  it,  no  rest,  no  growth  of  wp- 
arate  detail,  no  capacity  for  interior  deliOft- 
cies  of  structure.  The  wash  of  the  sea,  tbo 
sleep  of  the  8an9hine,tbe9ighit>gof  thewiwl, 
the  flowering  of  sweet  blossoms,  have  no  rs- 
flection  in  Sir  Walter's  hasty,  TonghshaJ 
verse.  It  is  full  of  an  eager  haman,  or 
rather  enuesbian  movement,  but  has  Btlle 
play,  ann  no  still  depths. 

But  as  regards  Sir  Walter  Scott's  st 
appropriation  of  the  Die*  Ira  to  the  1  _ 
sung  by  the  monks  on  occasion  of  the  pH- 
grimngn  nndertakeu  for  the  soul  of  the  wia- 
ard  Michael  Bcott,  we  must  say  that  tbe 
completeness  of  the  transformatioa  ewi 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  is  not  so  much 
that,  of  the  twelve  lines  of  this  short  hjiwi, 
we  do  not  think  more  than  four  can  in  amj 
sense  have  been  borrowed  from,  or  ena 
suggested  by,  the  Dim  Ira,  but  still  mora, 
that  the  whole  movement  sod  mood  of  the 
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hymn  18  completely  metamorphosed.  The 
LsBitin  Dies  IrcBj  as  we  shall  show  presently, 
has  a  long,  slow,  meditative  motion  of  its 
own,  proper  to  the  strictly  individual  mood 
of  the  spirit  whose  vision  it  is  supposed  to 
embody ;  it  is  strictly  an  act  of  private  de- 
votion, a  soliloquy  cast  in  the  scnool  of  the 
Avgnstinian  theolo^,  and  carefVilly  adapted 
to  reduce  the  individual  soul  to  complete 
despair,  and  then  cast  it  in  passionate  trust 
on  the  love  and  mercy  of  the  Redeemer. 
Its  movement  is  almost  exactly  that  of 
Tennvson's  Two  Voices^  —  each  stanza  being 
a  triplet,  —  a  metre  curiously  effective  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  meditation,  as  our 
own  greatpoet  perceived.  But  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  ''  Hymn  for  the  Dead  "  has  the  fei^ 
Tent  clang  of  a  chorus  of  many  voices  in  it, 
realizing,  in  common  for  all  awestruck 
bearts,  the  awful  catastrophe  of  the  univer- 
fil  judgment,  and  pourings;  out  one  united 
cry  for  mercy.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  ignore  the  place  of 
tUs  hymn  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  minstrel. 
It  is  sung  by  the  monks,  as  we  have  said,  on 
occasion  of  the  pilgrimage  to  implore  rest 
ibr  the  soul  of  the  great  wizard,  ^o  is  sup- 
posed to  be  still  haunting  the  earth.  It  im- 
mediately follows,  and  is  evidently  intended 
to  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  sort  of  religious 
pendant,  or  rather  superincumbent,  to  the 
preternatural  event  in  Branksome  Hall, 
when  the  elfish  page  is  snatched  away 
amidst  the  crash  of  the  elements.  The  dii^ 
of  judgment  is  specially  elaborated  to  recall 
the  hghtning  flash  and  rollins  thunder 
which  had  so  lately  struck  with  awe  the 
characters  of  the  tale,  and  to  remind  us  how 
Tastly  the  imaginary  terrors  of  the  imagin- 
ary magician  fall  short  of  the  sublimer  catas- 
trophe, which  he,  like  all  men,  is  delineated 
in  prophetic  vision  as  certain  one  day  to  en- 
ooanter.  This  was  the  scene  in  Branksome 
Hafl:-^ 

^  Then  sudden  through  the  darkined  air 
A  flash  of  lightning  came ; 
80  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 
The  castle  seemed  on  flamo. 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall, 
Glanced  everv  shield  upon  the  wall, 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  scalptured  stone. 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone  ; 
Foil  through  the  gacsts'  bedazzled  band 
Besistless  flashed  the  levin-brand. 
And  filled  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke 
As  on  the  elfish  pa^^e  it  broke. 
It  broke  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 
Dismayed  the  bravo,  appalled  the  proad ; 
From  sea  to  sea  the  'lamm  rung. 
At  Berwick  wall  and  at  Cariinle 
To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprang. 


When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar, 
The  elfish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more." 


That  is  the  scene  which  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  pilgrimage  for  Michael's  Scott's 
soul,  of  which  the  poet  says,  — 

"  After  such  dreadful  scene  'twere  vain 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again," 

^and,  accordingly,  instead  of  attempting 
this,  he  substitutes  a  brief  description  of  the 
solemn  pilgrima^;e,  closing  with  this  hymn 
of  judgment,  in  which  the  merely  preterna- 
tural gloom  and  terror  producea  by  the 
wizanrs  power  are  completely  merged  and 
lost  .No  one  can  fail  to  see  an  intention  of 
comparing  the  terrors  of  the  legendarv  ma- 
gician with  the  greater  terrors  beheld  by 
prophets  as  likely  to  beset  all  men,  —  in  the 
elaboration  given  to  the  middle  verse  of  this 
great  chant :  — 


« 


Htmn  for  ths  Dead. 


« 


That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay  f 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 


**  When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 
When  loader  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead,  ^^ 


"  Yet,  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay. 
Be  thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay,    * 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  I 


II 


In  the  controversy  about  the  originality  of 
this  hymn,  every  one  has  noted  that  the 
lines  commencing  the  second  verse,  and  sug- 
gested by  the  second  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  are 
comoletely  new ;  but  so,  in  fact,  are  the  last 
two  lines  of  the  same  verse  describing  the 
thunder  of  the  last  trumpet,  which  are  ut- 
terly different  both  in  phrase  and  movement 
from  those  in  the  Dies  Ires  of  which  it  is 
supposed  that  they  are  paraphrases.  In 
.truth,  the  verse  is  clearly  intended  to  cap 
the  preternatural  flash  and  crack  whicn 
turned  the  guests  in  Branksome  Hall  so 
white  with  fear,  by  the  grander  terrors 
which  all  souls  are  one  day  to  encounter, 
and  to  fix  the  imagination  on  the  onljr  re- 
fuge from  such  terrors,  whether  imaginary 
or  real.  In  fact,  we  mav  say  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  Scott   in   this  fine  hymn  is  to 
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adapt  to  this  special  purpose  the  prophetic 
vision  of  the  last  day,  with  its  parting  flame 
and  rolling  thunder,  and  the  glimpses  of  the 
divine  pity  beyond. 

Now  turn  to  the  Dies  IroR  itself,  of  which 
we  furnish  as  good  a  version  as  we  are  able, 
line  for  line,  beside  the  orimnal, —  having 
departed  from  extreme  literalness  only  when 
it  seemed  necessary  to  secure  some  approach 
to  the  spirit  of  the  original. 

[We  do  not  copy  the  Dies  IraSy  of  which 
"  The  Living  Age  "  has  lately  contained 
translations.] 

Here  there  is  absolutely  no  great  scenic 
effect.  The  "  shrivelling^ "  heavens  are  not 
here ;  and  there  is  nothmg  at  all  to  corre- 
spond to  the  crash  of  doom  in  Scott's  — 

"  When  louder  yet  and  yet  more  dread 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead." 

"  Spargens  mirum  sonum  "  is  a  phrase  of 
infinite  gentleness.  The  trumpet  sheds  (lit- 
erally, ^^  sprinkles  **)  its  music  like  a  kind 
of  vivifving  light  on  the  darkness  of  those 
far-distributed  tombs.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
lines,  if  intended  as  a  translation,  could  not 
have  been  a  completer  failure,  but  evidently 
they  were  not  so  meant.  The  '*  mirum  so- 
num "  was  not  "  wonderful "  for  its  shock, 
but  for  its  suasive  coercion.  Tt  was  of  a  sil- 
ver-toned trumpet  that  the  writer  was,  we 
suspect,  thinking*  —  of  flute-like  notes,  not 
of  what  we  call  the  '*  crack  of  doom."  All 
the  grand  verses  of  this  hymn  are  those 
which  describe  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  and 
the  agony  of  entreaty  on  the  part  of  the 
sinner.  There  is  no  grand  physical  imagery 
about  it.  It  begins  with  a  meditative  state- 
ment of  ilmfact  of  a  day  of  judgment,  call- 
ing witnesses  that  the  writer  may  the  better 
realize  it,  —  "so  David  (i.e.,  the  Psalmists) 
and  the  Sybil  agree  in  asserting.  Nothing 
could  be  more  characteristic  than  this  sign 
of  the  mood  of  iii<livi<lual  meditation  in 
which  the  whole  is  cast.  Scott  could  not 
have  put  this  line  into  his  psalm  without 
spoiling  his  drifl  altogether.  Then  the 
writer  rccalizes  what  dread  will  fall  on  him 
when  the  time  comes,  when  the  trumpet 
breaks  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  and  by  an 
invisible  compulsion  charms  all  before  the 
judgment-seat.  Tlien,  for  the  first  time,  he 
gets  sublime,  not  at  the  physical  grandeur 
of  the  scene,  but  at  the  stupefaction  of  Na- 
ture and  Death  at  a  resurrection  of  the  crea- 
ture,—  *.*Mors  stupebit  et  Natura."    It  is 


his  first  grand  touch, — unless  the  very  gen- 
tleness of  the  last  trumpet,  the  **  spargens 
mirum  sonum,"  be  itself  a  grand  touch. 
Then  the  Bible  is  cited  in  a  singularljjr  pro- 
saic verse  as  the  record  of  revealed  wiadooi 
by  which  man  shall  be  tried.  The  reveU- 
tion  of  all  secret  sins  follows,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  helplessness  of  the  sinner  who 
should  choose  to  be  judged  by  hb  works. 
Then  comes  the  grandest  stanza  of  the 
whole,  hinging  entirely  on  the  faith  that 
God  alone  can  justify,  and  even  He  perhaps 
only  those  who  are  predestined  to  salva- 
tion,— 

"  Bex  tremendA  majestatis. 
Qui  salviindos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis  !  '* 

This  terse  and  majestic  and  intense  vene  is 
the  very  key  of  the  whole  hymn.    It  is  an  in- 
dividual appeal  on  the  part  of  an  indifidoal 
soul  which  nas  been  following  up  slowly  the 
whole  train  of  thought  connected  wit£  the 
scene  in  which  it  will  have  to  play  a  part» 
And  thus  realizin'^  that  Christ's  wiU  to  save 
is  his  only  hope,  the  writer  goes  on  to  draw 
out  a  personal  appeal   to   Christ  why  He 
should  not  lose  even  this  single  grain  of  Hit 
possible  harvest.     Was  it  not  Uhrist's  love 
for  each  individual  sinner  that  brought  Him 
down   from  heaven  to  earth,  that  moved 
Him  to  wander  over  the  earth  where  He 
had  nowhere  to  lay  His  hea^l,  that  inmired 
Him  when  he  sat  weary  by  the  well  of  Sa- 
maria, that  led  Ilim  to  bear  His  cross  and 
endure  his  passion?     Should  such  acts  as 
these  fail  of  their  cflect,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  worst  of  sinners  who  desires  to  be 
saved  ?    The  writer  hopes  nothing  from  bis 
own  prayers,  but  much  from  the  love  shown 
in  the  pardon  of  such  sinners  as  Mary  Mu^ 
delene  and  the  thief  upon  the  cross.     Tm 
whole  tenor  of  the  hymn  is  one  of  pertonal 
appeal,  of  loving  devotion,  of  humble  con- 
trition.    When  it  is  grandest  it  is  sweetett, 
and  contains  least  of  physical  imagery.    It 
winds  its  long  path  of  meditative  Augosdniaa 
piety  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  witb- 
out  a  single  peal  of  thunder  like  that  of 
Sir    Walter  Scott's  second  verse.    Aa   it 
seems  to  us,  no  poems  —  so  equally  fine  of 
their  kind  —  could  be  cast  in  more  different 
styles,  or  express  more  different  moods  of 
poetry,  than  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Hymn  fbr 
the  Dead,"  intended  evidently  as  a  fitting 
close  to  the  legendary  terrors  of  Micbad 
Scott's  sorcery,  and  the  Dies  Ir<By  bj  wbicb 
it  was  avowedly  suggested. 
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^  rram  The  Batorda;  Berleir. 

DATID    QAHOICK.* 

Is  the  familiftr  group  of  ttateamen,  wita, 
anthort,  and  artUu  wbo  represent  the  intel- 
lectusl  activity  or  England  between  1740 
and  1780  there  is  no  more  prominent  or 
agreeable  flgore  than  chat  of  David  Garriclc. 


It  is 


I   the 


espoodence  or  Wafpole  and  Grar,  in 
■ae  memoirs  of  Citmberland,  Madame  D'Ai^ 
blay,  and  Hannah  More  ;  and  it  ia  hisiiame 
and  doings  which  lend  the  chief  interest  to 
the  bio^aphiea  of  Maeklin,  Mra.  Bellamy, 
Tate  Wilkinson,  and  others  of  his  stage 
contemporaries.  In  IJoswcll's  "  Johoson " 
he  is  a  conspieuous  figure.  In  Boswell'a 
very  first  interview  with  his  hero,  his  i^no- 
ranee  of  Jolmson's  strangely  inverted  love 
for  the  actor,  which  was  constantly  venting 
itaelf  in  splenetic  sallies  against  him,  but 
woald  never  listen  with  patience  to  a  word 
■aid  in  disparagement  of  him  by  another, 
drew  down  upon  thu  future  bio<zrapher  one 
cT  those  snrly  rebuffs  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  have  so  many.  "  What  do  you 
tbink  Of  Garrick  ? "  said  Johnson  to  To4i 
Davies,  who  was  by.  "  He  has  refused  me 
an  order  to  the  play  for  Miss  Williams,  be- 
cause he  knows  the  house  will  be  full,  and 
that  an  order  would  be  irorth  three  sliil- 
Engs."  Garrick  had  given  the  lady  a  free 
benefit  at  his  theatre  a  few  years  before,  by 
wbicb  she  had  realised  two  hundred  pounds. 
**  Oh,  Sir,"  broke  in  the  fussy  Scotchmuo, 
not  dreaming  how  little  Johnson  meant  by 
this  lally,  "  I  cannot  think  Mr.  Garrick 
would  ^rndgo  such  a  triQe  to  ^u."  "  Sir," 
•hQ  Johnson,  turning  upon  him  with  a  stern 
look.  "  I  have  known  Divid  Oiirrlck  lon^cer 
than  vou  have  done  ;  and  I  know  no  right 
Tou  have  to  talk  to  me  on  Che  subject 
The  incident  was  typical.  All  thmug 
Boawell's  book  Garrk'k's  name  provokes 
JbhnsoD's  sarcasm,  if  other  people  praise  ; 
or  kindles  his  praise,  if  other  people  censure. 
Which  of  the  two  wa.s  genuine  wu  very  soon 
facover.  Johnson  never  ijulte  forgave  his 
old  pupil  and  friend  for  a  nue^^u.'u  so  much 
Bore  rapiil  and,  in  a  worldly  si^nse,  more 
brilliant  than  his  own.  The  latent  grudge 
Cmnd  its  way  to  the  surface  every  now  and 
dten,  in  such  sneen  as  "  What !  respect  a 
^verl"  "  Feelings,  pooh !  Punch  lias  no 
nefing^."  When  he  contrasted  his  own  so- 
cial portion,  and  unattractive  person  and 
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manners,  with  those  of  the  haodsome  aod 
vivacious  actor  to  wliom  not  England  only 
bnt  Europe  was  continually  offenos  op  in- 
cense, whose  society  was  courted  by  the 
ablest  and  best  men  and  moat  gifted  and 
beautiful  women  of  the  time,  who  bad 
achieved  wealth  bv  his  own  un^ded  elTorts, 
and  graced  it  by  the  refioument  of  his  tastes 
and   the   bounteousness   of   bis  hospitality, 

man.  But  Johnson  loved  the  man  in  his 
heart,  and  in  his  better  moods  did  him  full 
justice.  The  pity  is  that  the  instinct  fir 
detraction,  which  unluckily  makes  so  many 
of  us  remember  a  man's  virtues  less  vividly 
than  his  faults,  or  what  are  said  to  be  hi* 
faults,  has  caused  his  sarcasm  od  Garrick  to 
be  more  often  quoted  than  liis  praise. 

Of  his  powen  as  an  actor,  or  indeed  of 
what  powers  go  to  make  a  great  actor, 
Johnson  was  clearly  no  judge.  To  him  bd 
actor  was  a  mere  declalmer  of  otiier  people's 
words  —  "a  fellow,  sir,  who  claps  a  hump 
on  his  back  and  a  lump  on  his  leg,  and  cries 
'  I  am  Richard  the  Third.'"  So  little  dit- 
crimination  had  he  that  he  found  "  a  fine 
airy  vivacity  "  in  the  Sir  Harry  Wildiurs  of 
a  country  player  whom  Garriek  pronounced 

trod  the  boards."  The  opinion  of  snch  a 
critic  on  Garrick's  or  any  other  person's 
acting  is  of  course  worthless.  But  when  he 
comes  t^  apeak  to  us  of  the  man  and  the 
writer,  we  listen  with  respect.  "  Garrick's 
prologues  and  epilogues,"  he  tells  us,  "  are 
mcomp arable."  "  Dryden  lias  written  pro- 
logues superior  to  any  that  David  Garrick 
haa  written;  but  David  Garrick  has  written 
more  good  prologues  than  Dryden  has 
■done."  Again,  what  was  the  opinion  of 
this  groat  master  of  the  art  of  talking  of 
I  Gamck's  gifts  in  the  same  way '/  "  Garrick's 
i  gaiety  of  conversation  has  delicacy  and  ele- 
gance." "  He  is  the  firat  man  in  the  world 
for  sprightly  conversation."  And,  in  a  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Siddons,  reported  by  lier 
brother  John  Komble  —  where,  for  once, 
Johnson  did  justice  to  Garrick  as  an  actor, 
saying  that  "  a  true  conception  of  character, 
and  natural  expression  of  it,  were  his  dis- 
tinguished excellences "  —  he  concluded  with 
the  riimark,  "  But,  alter  all,  madam,  I 
thought  him  less  to  be  envied  on  the  stage 
than  when  at  the  head  of  a  table."  And 
what  thu  character  of  his  conversation  in 
mixed  society  was  Johnson  also  tells  us. 
"  It  was  gay  and  grotesquu.  ft  wax  a  dish 
of  all  sorts,  but  all  gooil  thini.'s."  Wo  may 
set  the.se  details  against  his  oi.'oaslonat  sple- 
netic allusions  to  his  lively  friend's  buffoon- 
ing.    When   the   "  abridgment  of  all  that 
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was  pleasant  in  man  "  was  sleeping  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  Johnson  said  of  him,  **  he 
was  the  cheerfullest  man  of  his  ase  ** ;  and 
we  know  from  other  sources  that  ms  gaiety 
never  went  beyond  "  the  limits  of  becoming 
mirth"  —  that  it  was  not  purchased,  like 
Foote's,  and  that  of  so  many  wits,  by  the 
loss  of  his  own  self-respect,  or  at  the  cost  of 
pain  to  other  people. 

So,  too,  when  we  hear  of  Garrick's  being 
meanly  parsimonious,  and  some  loose  words 
of  Johnson  are  quoted  to  support  the  charge, 
let  us  set  against  them  such  passages  as 
these  —  "  Sir,  I  know  that  Gamck  hM  giv* 
en  away  more  money  than  any  man  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  and  that  not  from  os- 
tentatious views."  "  Garrick  was  a  very 
good  man  —  a  man  who  ^ave  away  freely 
money  acquired  by  himself."  More  conclu- 
sive than  all  upon  this  and  many  other 
points,  where  Garrick's  character  was  chief- 
ly assailed  by  his  detractors,  are  the  words 
which  Reynolds  puts  into  Johnson's  mouth 
in  that  admirable  Imaginary  Conversation 
between  him  and  Gibbon,  which  Croker  says 
Sir  George  Beaumont  told  him  was  not 
invention,  but  the  substance  of  what  Rey- 
nolds had  heard  Johnson  say  in  many  con- 
versations. '*  That  he  loved  money,  nobody 
will  dispute.  Who  does  not  ?  But  if  you 
mean,  by  loving  money,  that  he  was  parsimo- 
nious  to  a  fault,  sir,  you  have  been  misin- 
formed I  To  Foote,  and  such  sc^oundrels, 
who  circulated  these  reports,  to  such  profli- 
gate spendthrifts,  prudence  is  meanness,  and 
economy  is  avarice."  Precisely  so.  It  was 
just  by  Foote  and  others  of  his  class,  who 
had  made  frequent  appeals  to  him  for  money 
in  large  sums,  and  not  made  them  in  vain, 
that  Garrick  was  slandered  for  meanness 
and  avarice.  None  knew  this  better  than 
Johnson  and  Reynolds ;  and  with  two  such 
vouchers  for  his  liberality,  let  Macklin, 
Foote,  Murphy,  and  the  like  say  their  worst 
of  him,  the  ultimate  verdict  is  certain  to  be 
in  his  favour. 

Johnson  in  man^  ways  had  reason  to 
speak  well  of  Garrick.  In  his  prosperity, 
the  successful  actor  and  manager  had  a  warm 
heart  and  hand  for  the  poor  scholar  with 
whom  he  had  come  up  to  London  to  seek 
their  fortunes;  Johnson,  to  use  his  own 
mocking  plirase,  with  twopence  halfpenny 
in  his  pocket,  and  Garrick  with  three  half- 
pence in  his.  Among  his  first  acts  as  man- 
ager was  to  bring  out  hit)  friend's  Irene,  that 
most  perfect  specimen  of  what  Johnson 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  plays  in  which 

Declamation  roared,  while  passion  slept ; 


and  not  only  did  he  bring  it  out,  but  he  lent 
'his  own  great  name  and  genius  to  the  second 
part  in  the  piece.  Nor  did  Garrick  ever 
lose  his  early  admiration  for  his  old  preoep* 
tor.  Very  pleasant  is  the  picture  6o8w«Q 
gives  of  his  bustling  about  him  with  a  kind 
of  filial  fondness  at  the  Literary  Club,  and 
flattering  the  old  man's  pride  with  a  snbck 
deference  of  homaee.  In  this  there  was  no 
servility,  for,  well  as  he  knew  how  free 
Johnson  at  times  made  with  his  name,  he 
could  bear  such  passing  slights  for  the  sake 
of  the  old  times  and  the  core  of  true  regard 
for  him  which  he  well  knew  to  be  in  the 
heart  of  a  man  whose  genius  and  worth 
threw  all  his  foibles  into  the  shade.  Nor 
could  this  deference  be  otherwise  than  most 
grateful  to  Johnson ;  for  here  was  a  man  of 
unquestionable  genius,  with  fame,  fortune^ 
influence,  and  troops  of  friends  at  his  com- 
mand, throwing  ofl*  all  airs  of  superiority,  if 
he  had  anv,  and  placing  himself  humUr 
among  the  foremost  of  his  admirers.  Feopte 
accused  Garrick  of  being  prone  to  play  off 
too  much  the  airs  of  a  prosperous  man. 
Such  accusations  successful  men,  however 
humble,  are  sure  to  provoke  from  the  nnsue- 
cessfnl.  One  who  knew  human  nature  to 
well  as  Johnson  could  not  fail  to  take  a 
juster  view  of  Garrick's  demeanour.  **  If  all 
this  good  fortune,"  he  said,  "  had  happened 
to  me,  I  should  have  had  a  couple  of  fellowt 
f^ith  long  poles  walking  before  me,  to  knock 
down  everybody  that  stood  in  my  way. 
Consider,  if  all  this  had  happened  to  Gibber 
or  Quin,  they'd  have  jumped  over  the  moon. 
Yet  Garrick  speaks  to  us."  Yes,  dearly  in 
his  heart  did  tnat  strange  medlev  of  noble- 
ness and  weakness  love  his  Davie.  When 
Davie  died,  a  great  piece  of  sunshine  disaf^ 
peared  from  Johnson's  life.  Better  than 
the  fine  panegyric  which  he  wrote  of  him  a 
few  months  after  that  event,  that  it  had 
"  eclipsed  the  caiety  of  nations,  and  imnoT* 
erishcd  the  public  sto(;k  of  harmless  plea^ 
ure  "  —  more  convincing  to  our  hearts  of  the 
high  qualities  as  a  man  which  he  knew  to 
have  distinguished  him  who  had  never  been 
less  to  him  than  the  admiring  friend  of  the  <dd 
Edial  days  —  is  the  picture  shown  to  us  in 
these  words  of  Cumberland :  —  '*  I  saw  old 
Samuel  Johnson  standing  besiile  his  grave 
at  the  foot  of  Shakespeare's  monument,  and 
bathed  in  tears."  Burke  was  there  too,  and 
showed  no  less  emotion. 

The  reputation  of  Garrick  is  in  a  mearare 
unique.  He  sprang  at  once  to  thv  veiy 
summit  of  his  profession,  without  pn^vious 
training  or  experience.  From  his  childhood 
he  had  been  fond  of  the  theatre,  ami,  like 
most  boys  who  are  so,  he  had  appeared  in 
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priTate  theatricals.  But  his  instinct  as  an 
artist  was  too  true  to  admit  of  his  going 
deeply  into  such  amateur  trifling.  He  stucP 
ied  tne  living  stage  and  its  professors,  and 
learned  from  their  violation  of  truth  and  nap 
tare  what  at  least  it  behoved  him  to  avoid, 
before  he  could  hope  to  realize  the  dream  of 
histrionic  greatness  which  haunted  his  youth. 
After  a  few  trial  performances  at  Ipswich, 
he  appeared  at  Giffard's  Theatre  in  Good- 
man's Fields  as  Bichard  the  Third,  and  next 
morning  awoke  and  found  himself  famous. 
The  genius  of  the  young  actor  took  the  town 
bj  storm.  Dukes  by  the  dozen,  all  the 
leaders  of  fashion,  even  Cabinet  Ministers, 
drove  down  from  the  West-end  to  an  ob- 
flcnra  street  in  the  City  to  see  this  great 
master  of  the  passions.  Pope  himself  came 
oat  to  see  him.  '*  I  saw,"  sa;^s  Garrick, "  our 
little  poetical  hero,  dressed  in  black,  seated 
in  a  nde-box  near  the  stage,  and  viewing  me 
with  a  serious  and  earnest  attention.  His 
look  shot  and  thrilled  like  lightning  through 
WKf  frame,  and  I  had  some  hesitation  in  pro- 
eaeding,  from  anxiety  and  from  ioy.  As 
Bichard  gradually  blazed  forth,  the  house 
was  in  a  roar  of  applause,  and  the  conspiring 
hand  of  Pope  showered  me  with  laurels/' 
Well  might  the  young  actor's  heart  leap 
When  he  saw  the  deep  searching  eyes  of  the 
poet  riveted  upon  him  I  Garricx  worshipped 
muns;  and  here  to  judge  him  had  come 
UMy  to  him,  most  notable  man  of  his  time, 
fbe  man  who  had  moreover  been  familiar 
wiUi  his  great  predecessors,  Betterton  and 
Booth.  What  that  judgment  was  is  hap- 
pilT  upon  record.  "  That  young  man  never 
Bad  bjs  equal  as  an  actor,  and  he  will  never 
•kare  a  rival.*'  The  old  actors  tried  to  sneer 
at  the  youth  who  was  teaching  the  town  that 
nature  and  the  stage  need  not  of  necessity 
be  divorced.  '"  This,"  said  Quin, «'  is  the 
wonder,  of  a  day ;  Garrick  is  a  new  religion ; 
tbe  people  follow  him  as  another  Whitefield, 
but  they  will  soon  return  to  church  again." 
Bot  they  did  not  return ;  and  Garrick,'groat 
in  epigram  as  in  acting,  turned  the  tables 
npoa  Quin  by  some  happy  lines,  of  which 
tbase  have  become  proverbial :  — 

When  doctrines  meet  with  general  i4>probation, 
It  is  not  heresy,  bat  reformation. 

Hii  success  was  something  to  which  his  ri- 
vab  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  reconciled. 
Bot  the  great  tragic  actress,  Mrs  Porter, 
who  had  left  both  the  stage  and  London,  and 
conld  afford  to  be  candid,  may  be  believed 
wliea«  havinff  come  up  to  town  to  see  the  now 
rtar,  she  said  of  him  to  a  friend :  —  "He  is 
bom  aa  actor,  and  does  more  at  his  first  ap- 


pearance than  ever  anybody  did  with  twen- 
ty years'  practice ;  an({,  good  God,  what  will 
he  be  in  time  ?  " 

Such  success  might  well  have  turned  any 
head.  It  did  not  turn  Garrick's.  He  had 
both  the  modesty  of  true  genius,  which  al- 
ways sees  beforo  it  a  higher  ideal  than  it 
reaches,  and  its  patience,  which  spares  no 
pains  to  rise  nearer  to  its  ideal.  In  this  he 
stood  alone  among  all  the  actors  of  his  time, 
and  by  this  he  realized  the  anticipations  both 
of  Pope  and  Mrs.  Porter.  He  knew  well 
that  no  art  demands  a  wider  range  of  ac- 
complishments, a  more  certain  command  of 
resources,  than  the  actor's.  The  great  player 
is  called  on  to  express 

AU  thonghts,  all  passions,  all  deligltts. 
Which  stir  this  mortal  frame. 

Voice,  feature,  action,  are  all  subject  to  the 
strictest  scrutiny.  There  are  no  second 
thoughts,  no  retouches.  The  right  key  mnst 
be  struck  cU  once,  or  failure  ensues.  No 
amount  of  practice  will  effect  this  if  the  in- 
ner nature  of  the  artist  has  not  been 
brought  by  culture  to  the  point  a£  which 
grace  becomes  instinctive,  and  passion  in  iti 
wildest  moods  subordinated  to  an  intuitively 
controlling  taste.  As  Garrick  wrote  in  1764 
to  the  young  actor  Powell,  who  had  led  the 
business  at  Drury  Lane  with  brilliant  succesi 
during  his  absence  on  the  Continent:-— 
'^  The  famous  Baron  of  France  used  to  say 
that  *  an  actor  should  be  nursed  in  the  lap 
of  queens,'  by  which  he  meant  that  the  best 
accomplishments  were  necessair  to  form  a 
great  actor."  He  had  proved  the  truth  of 
this  in  his  own  practice,  and  the  same  cul- 
ture which  secured  his  pre-eminence  on  the 
stage  brought  him  wealth  and  influence,  for 
it  made  him  prudent  in  bis  habits,  skilful  in 
the  management  of  his  theatre,  and  a  loved 
and  welcome  guest  wherever  he  went. 
.  Nothing,  indeed,  strikes  us  as  more  remark- 
able in  Garrick  than  his  industry.  Placed 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  at  the  very  top  of 
his  profession  ;  courted  and  caressed  b^  so- 
ciety, of  which,  like  all  men  who  shine  m  it^ 
he  was  fond ;  constantly  extending  his  range 
of  parts ;  with  the  management  of  a  great 
theatre  on  his  shoulders,  and  all  the  toil,  anx- 
iety, and  irritation  which  that  entails  —  nor 
was  ever  manager  so  worried  as  he  by  the 
ins(Jence  of  authors  and  the  jealous  suscepti- 
bilities of  actors  —  Garrick  found  time  to 
write  faroes,  to  recast  pUys,  to  compose  in- 
numerable prologues,  epilogues,  and  vers  de 
society,  and  to  keep  up  an  immense  corre- 
spondence, while  at  the  same  time  he  seems  to 
have  been  m  well  read  in  the  literature  of  En- 
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HEAR  !     HEAR  ! 


might  be,  one  would  think,  that  he  was  himself 
port  of  it,  and  that  his  reticence  arose  from,  a 
sort  of  misplaced  modesty,  bat  his  vehement 
partiality  for  the  Latitudinarians  which  comes 
oat  in  everj  page  forbids  the  assumption.   This 

fartiality  has  led  him  into  some  odd  statements, 
t  is  surely  an  unworthy  trick  to  claim  Bishop 
Butler  as  in  any  sense  a  parent  of  the  Broad 
Church  school.    If  ever  there  was  a  divine 
^who  would  have  been  horrified  at  the  modem 
principles  of  that  school,  it  would  have  been 
the  great  author  of  the  '^  Analogy,*'  whose  de- 
struction of  Rationalism  on  its  own  premises 
is  thus  twisted  to  his  discredit.      Does  the 
Professor  really  mean  to  let  his  friends  ''as- 
some  the  fallibility  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
Church "  ?  Has  ho  weighed  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  held  pretty  much 
alike  by  High  and  Low  Churchmen  ?  Has  he 
any  logical  theory  of  the  Divine  relation  to 
man,  except  what  is  Rationalistic,  which  will 
entitle  him  to  throw  such  bitter  scorn  on  the 
Bampton  Lectures  of  1858  ?  As  a  minor  blan- 
der, does  he  really  consider  Leighton  and  Bax- 
ter as  the  representatives  of  the  "  Puritan  tra- 
dition "  1  They  were  of  a  much  higher  stamp ; 
representatives  of  Presbyterianism,  no  doubt, 
but  that  was  a  very  different  thing.    In  short, 
we  are  sorry  for  Mr.  Plumptre's  reputation  that 
he  should  have  undertaken  a  task  so  much 
beyond  his  strength  as  an  analysis  of  Church 
parties  ;  and  still  more  sorry  to  see  how  much 
he  is  identified  with  the  worst  of  them.    His 
complaccocv  at  the  prospect  of  the  whole  edu- 
cation of  the  country  gfetting  into  the  hands 
oi  the  Broad  Churchmen  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  painful  parts  of  his  article.     With  him  it 
is  **  matter  for  rejoicing  " ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  his  joy  is  founded  on  the  mistake  we  have 
alreadv  exposed,  that  no  other  teachers  are 
possible  but  those  of  the  school  of  the  Record 
or  the    Church   Times.    All  who  are  not  of 
these  schools  arc  with  him  comprehended  in  tlio 
"  Broad  Church  "  school,  with  those  who  from 
"  Dr.  Arnold  downwards  have  been  prominent 
in  the  work  of  educational  progress."    What 
can  we  say  of  such  an  analysis  of  the  Church 
of  England  of  to-day !  —  London  Churchman. 


"HEAR  I 


HEARI" 


TO  MY  NOSE. 

Kifows  he,  who  never  took  a  pinch, 
Nosey,  the  pleasure  thence  which  flows  1 
Knows  he  the  titillating  joy 
That  my  nose  knows  1 

0  Nose  !  I  am  as  proud  of  thee 
As  any  mountain  of  its  snows  ; 

1  gnxe  on  thee  and  feel  that  pride 

A  Roman  knows. 


<*  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  LouisriUe,  olafms  to  haft 
established  the  truth  of  the  theory  that  anlwals 
found  in  the  Mammoth  Caves  of  Keutoeky  are  not 
onlv  without  a  traoe  of  tiie  optie  nerve,  Imt  are  alM 
destitute  of  the  sense  of  hearing.^*  —  Amerieam 
Paper. 


In  old  Kentucky's  Mammoth  Caves, 

All  things  that  owe  their  birth  and  retedag 
To  those  recesses,  dark  as  graves, 

Are  bom  without  the  sense  of  hearing. 
With  such  strange  sounds  one's  ears  are  tortt 

I  sometimes  think  it  had  been  lucky. 
Had  I  within  your  shade  been  bom, 

Oh,  Mammoth  Caverns  of  Kentucky ! 

When  men  on  politics  declaim. 

And  yet  know  naught  at  all  about  'em^ 
And  prose  for  hours  in  language  tame. 

Or,  having  strong  opinions,  shout  'em. 
When  at  all  Govemments  on  earth 

They  rash  in  manner  run-a-mncky, 
I  wish  that  you  had  given  me  birth. 

Oh,  Mammoth  Cavems  of  Kentadty  I 

At  concerts  where  the  public's  pets* 

Sing  Claribbl's  unmeaning  twaddle. 
Or  where  shrill  schoolgirls  shriek  duets 

In  tones  that  pierce  the  thickest  noddle. 
Or  when  a  solo  on  the  horn 

Some  youth  attempts,  less  skilled  than  plack/t 
I  wish  I  had  in  yon  been  bom, 

Oh,  Mammoth  Cavems  of  Kentucky  I 

And  when  my  better-half  begins 

Her  catalogue  of  wrongs  domestic, 
And  makes  the  measure  of  my  sins 

Acatclectic  anapestic ;  — 
I  love  you  well,  my  precious  wife. 

But  sometimes  I  do  wish,  my  ducky. 
That  I  could  say  I  first  saw  life 

In  Mammoth  Cavems  of  Kentucky ! 

So  many  sounds  one's  hearing  vex. 

Loud,  long,  lugubrions,  deep,  or  shrilly. 
And  with  discordant  noise  perplex 

One's  brains,  until  they  drive  one  silly ; 
That  oft  I  cry,  "  How  blest  is  he. 

How  &r  beyond  his  fellows  lucky. 
Who  boasts  his  natal  spot  to  be 

The  Mammoth  Caverns  of  Kentucky  I  '* 
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TYNG-A-LlNG-TINa. 
From  The  Evening  Post. 


[The  following  clever  verses  will  be  relished 
by  none  more,  perhaps,  than  by  those  whom 
they  concern. — Editors  Eyeninq  Post.] 

Tyng^«-ling-ting. 

I. 

"  Oh  say !  brother  Stabbs,  have  yon  heard  how 

they  talk 
Of  this  horrid  Low  Churchman  who's  coming 

from  *  York/     . 
And  who'  yo^^vs  that,  next  Sunday,  he'll  preach 

without  gown, 
In  the  Methodist  meeting-house  here  in  our 

town  1 
Why,  it's  all  in  the  papers,  and  men,  as  they 

run. 
Can  read  of  the  deed  that  will  shortly  be  dene ; 
It  will  empty  our  churches,  for  most  of  our 

sheep 
Will  take  the  occasion  to  listen  and  peep  ; 
And  for  many  a  day  will  our  parishes  nng 
With  the  tiresome  jingle  of  Tyng-a-ling-ting." 

II. 

**  Oh  what's  to  be  done  ?  can't  this  outrage  be 

stopped  ? 
Can't  our  tottering  pulpits,  in  some  way,  be 

propped  ? 
Let's  run  to  our  Bishop,  and  tell  him  the  news : 
His  Reverence,  doubtless,  will  shake  in  his 

shoes, 
When  ho  hears  that  without,  nay  against,  our 

consent, 
A  son  of  the  Church  has  declared  his  intent 
To  follow,  so  blindly,  his  Master's  command. 
And  to  sow  his  good  seed  on  another  man's 

land. 
Come  on,  let  us  hurry  to  settle  this  thing. 
By  stifling  the  chorus  of  Tyng-a-ling-ting  ! 


>f 


III. 

So,  straight  to  their  Bishop  a  journey  they 

make, 
And  at  first  the  sad  news  makes  him  quiver 

and  quake ; 
But  his  couraj^c  revives  as  their  tale  they  unfold  ; 
And  he  says,  with  an  accent  decided  and  bold, 
"  Dear  friends,  there's  a  canon  long  buried  in 

dust. 
And  terribly  choked  up  with  ashes  and  rust; 
But  we'll  oil   it,  and  give  it  some  wipes   and 

some  rubs, 
And  we'll  load  it  with  charges  of  Boggs  and 

of  Stubbs, 
And  then,  as  a  piean  of  triumph  we  sing, 
We'll  lire  it  off  with  a  Tyng-a-ling-ting." 

lY. 

So  the  Bishop  he  delves,  and  the  Bishop  he 

grubs,  \ 

And,  by  dint  of  assistance  from  Boggs  and  from 

Stubbs, 


The  canon  is  dug  from  the  rubbish  whidi 
chokes  . 

Its  ugly  old  muzzle ;  and  loud  are  the  jokes 

Which  its  obsolete  pattern  and  straight  narrow 
bore 

Excite  in  the  crowd  who  are  waiting  its  roar ; 

And  then  they  compel  our  good  Bishop  of 
"  York  " 

To  hear  all  the  grievance,  and  stand  all  the  talk ; 

And  by  night  and  by  day  dreary  changes  thej 
ring. 

As  they  chime  their  sad  anthem  of  Tyng-a- 
ling-ting. 

V. 

And  then  to  St.  Peter's,  to  open  the  conrt. 

The  judges  and  jury  and  counsel  resort ; 

And  good  Christian  people,  with  wide-open 
ears. 

Are  waiting  to  hear  a  priest  tried  by  his  peers. 

And  they  call  up  the  case,  and  the  lawyers  be- 
gin 

To  indulge  in  their  nsual  professional  din, 

And  by  bitter  invective  and  quibble  and  sneer 

To  show  what  a  mass  of  corruption  is  here ; 

And  really  'tis  shocking  what  charges  they 
bring, 

As  they  peal  the  loud  slogan  of  Tyng  ft-lin^- 
dng. 

VI. 

Ah  me  1  'tis  a  sight  at  which  angels  ndf^ 

weep  I 
'Tis  a  harvest  of  tares  for  our  churches  to  reap  I 
Sweet  Charity's  presence  has  fled  from    toe 

scene. 
And  good  men  lose  temper  and  revel  in  spleen ; 
And  the  Doubters  and  Scoffers,  who  relish  such 

suits. 
Cry  "  Lo,  these  are  Christians  I  come,  jndge  of 

their  fruits  ! " 
And  the  canon  has  burst,  and  with  dissonanos 

loud. 
Has  deafened  the  ears  of  the  wondering  crowd, 
And  the  pall  of  its  smoke  like  a  garment  doth 

cling 
To  the  walls  that  still  echo  with  Tyng-a-ling^ 

ting. 

VII. 

Oh  !  servants  of  Him  whose  sole  mission  was 

Love, 
Do  ye  still  bear  as  emblems  the  Lamb  and  the 

Dovel 
When  ye  read  from  your  desks  the  sweet  re- 
cords that  tell 
How  He  preached  in  the  Temple  and  taaght  at 

the  well. 
Do  the  sapient  eyes  of  your  wisdom  detect 
1'hat  He  bounded  yonr  duties  by  parisli  or  sect  f 
Oh !  bid  these  small  envies  and  jealousies  oiiia  1 
Join  all  in  one  brotherly  anthem  of  peace ; 
And  when  your  glad  voices  in  harmony  ring. 
They'll  drown  the  harsh  discord  of  Tyng-a-Ung- 


tmg. 


— Flushing  Bat,  Feb.  21, 1868. 


p.  B.a. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Machine. 
BICHABDSON'S  NOVELS. 

The  literary  artifice,  80  often  patronized 
by  Lord  Macanlay,  of  describing  a  charac- 
ter by  a  series  of  paradoxes,  is  of  course,  in 
one  sense,  a  mere  artifice.  It  is  easy 
eoough  to  make  a  dark  grey  black  and  a 
light  grey  white,  and  to  bring  the  two  into 
unnatural  proximity.  But  it  rests  also 
upon  the  principle  which  is  more  of  a  plati- 
tude than  a  paradox,  that  our  chief  raults 
often  lie  close  to  our  chief  merits.  The 
greatest  man  is  perhaps  one  who  is  so  equa- 
bly developed  that  he  has  the  strongest  fac- 
ulties in  the  most  perfect  equilibrium,  and  is 
apt  to  be  somewhat  uninteresting  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  man  of  lower  eminence  has 
aome  one  or  more  faculties  developed  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  re^,  with  the  natural 
result  of  occasionally  overbalancing  him. 
A  first-rate  gymnast  with  enormous  muscular 
power  in  his  arms  and  chest,  and  compara- 
tively feeble  lower  limbs,  can  sometimes 
perform  the  strangest  feats  in  consequence 
of  his  conformation,  but  owes  his  awkward- 
ness to  the  same  singularity.  He  astonishes 
us  for  the  time  more  than  the  well-propor- 
tioned man  who  can  do  fewer  wonders  and 
more  useful  work.  In  the  intellectual 
world  the  contrasts  in  one  man  are  often 
greater.  Extraordinary  memories  with 
weak  logical  faculties,  wonderful  imaginative 
sensibility  with  a  complete  absence  of  self- 
control,  and  other  defective  conformations 
of  mind,  supply  the  raw  materials  for  a 
luminary  of  the  second  order,  and  imply  a 
predisposition  to  certain  faults,  which  are 
natural  complements  to  the  conspicuous 
merits. 

Such  reflections  naturally  occur  in  speak- 
ing of  one  of  our  greatest  literary  reputa- 
tions, whose  popularity  is  almost  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  his  celebrity.  Every  one 
knows  the  names  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
and  Clarissa  Harlowe.  They  are  amongst 
the  established  types  which  serve  to  point  a 
paragraph ;  but  the  volumes  in  which  they 
are  described  remain  for  the  most  part  in 
undisturbed  repose,  sleeping  peacefully 
amongst  Charles  Lamb's  biblia  a-blbiia^  books 
which  are  no  books,  or,  as  he  explains, 
those  books  **  which  no  gentleman's  library 
iiiould  be  without."  They  never  enjoy  the 
lionours  of  cheap  reprints ;  the  modern 
reader  shudders  at  a  novel  in  eight  volumes, 
and  declines  to  dig  for  amusement  in  so  pro- 
found a  mine;  when  some  bold  inquirer 
dips  into  their  pages  he  generally  fancies 
tliat  the  sleep  of  years  has  been  somehow 


absorbed  into  the  paper ;  a  certain  soporific 
aroma  exhales  from  the  endless  files  or  ficti- 
tious correspondence.     This  contrast,  how- 
ever, between  popularity  and  celebrity  is  not 
so  rare  as  to  deserve  special  notice.     Rich- 
ardson is  only  one  of  many  authors  whose 
fame  seldom  rouses  a  very  lively  curiosity. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  fairly  read  to  the 
end  of  the  Faery  Queen,  or  of  ParadUe  Lost, 
who  could   pass  an  examination    off-hand 
even  in  books  of  greater  claims  to  popular- 
ity—  say,  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  Gulliver* s 
Travels,      Richardson's    slumber    may    be 
deeper  than  that  of  most  men  of  equal  famo, 
but  it  is  not  quite  unprecedented.     The  string 
of  paradoxes,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  apply 
to  Richardson,  would  turn  upon  a  different 
point ;  that  even  a  celebrated  writer  should 
sleep  well  a  century  after  his  death  is  intelli- 
gible;   but   there    is  something  decidedly 
paradoxical  in  the  nature  of  his  reputa- 
tion.    Here  is  a  man,  we  might  say,  whose 
special  characteristic  it  was  to  be  a  milk- 
sop—  who  provoked  Fielding  to  a  coarse 
hearty  burst  of  ridicule  —  who  was  steeped 
in    the   incense    of  useless  adulation  from 
a    throng    of  middle-aged    lady    worship- 
pers —  who    wrote    his    novels    expressly 
to  recommend  little   unimpeachable  moral 
maxims,   as  that  evil  courses   lead   to  un- 
happy deaths,  that  ladies  ought  to  observe 
the  laws  of  propriety,  and  generally  that  it 
is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  thoroughly  re- 
spectable; who  lived  an  obscure  life  in  a 
petty  coterie  in  fourtb-rate  London  society, 
and  was  in  no  respect  at  a  point  of  view 
more  exalted  than  that  of  his  companions. 
What  greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  in 
its  way  than  that  between  Richardson,  with 
his  second-rate  eighteenth-century  priggish- 
ness  and  his  twopenny-tract  moraiity,  and 
the  modem  school  of  French   novels,  who 
are  certainly  not  prigs,  and  whose  morality 
is  by  no  means  that  of  tracts  ?  We  might 
have  expected  h  priori  that  they  would  have 
summarily   put    him    down,   by    whatever 
epithet  corresponds  with  them  to  the  slang 
term  of  Philistine  which  is  now  so  popular 
with   us.     Yet  Richardson   is   a   name  of 
power  with  their  best   writers;  Balzac  for 
example,  and  George  Sand,  speak  of  him 
with  reverence ;  and  a  writer  who  is,  per- 
haps, as  odd  a  contrast   to   Richardson  as 
could  well  be  imagined  —  Alfred  de^usset 
—  calls  Clarissa,  le  premier  roman  du  monde. 
What  is  the  secret  which  enables  the  steady 
old  printer,  with  his  singular  limitation  to  his 
own  career  of  time  and    space,  to  impose 
upon   the  wild   Byronic    Parisian    of   the 
next  century  ?   Amongst  his  contemporaries 
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Diderot,  the  atheistic  author  of  one  of  the 
*  filthiest  novels  extant,  expresses  an  almost 
fanatical  admiration  of*  Richardson  for  his 
purity  and  power,  and  declares  charac- 
teristically that  he  will  place  Richardson's 
works  on  the  same  shelf  with  those  of 
Moses,  Homer,  Euripides,  and  other  favour- 
ite writers ;  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  excuse 
Clarissa's  belief  in  Christianity  on  the 
ground  of  her  youthful  innocence.  To  con- 
tinue in  the  paradoxical  vein,  we  might  ask 
how  the  quiet  tradesman  could  create  the 
character  which  has  stood  ever  since  for  a 
type  of  the  fine  gentleman  of  the  period ; 
or  how  from  the  most  prosaic  of  centuries 
should  spring  one  of  the  most  poetical  of 
feminine  ideals?  We  can  haraly  fancy  a 
genuine  hero  with  a  pigtail,  or  a  heroine  in 
a  hoop  and  high-heeled  shoes,  nor  believe 
that  persons  who  wore  those  articles  of  cos- 
tume could  possess  any  very  exalted  virtues. 
Perhaps  our  grandchildren  may  have  the 
same  difficulty  about  the  race  which  wears 
crinolines  and  chimney-pot  hats. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  our  grandfa- 
thers, in  spite  of  their  belief  in  pigtails  and  in 
Pope*s  poetry,  and  other  matters  that  have 
gone  out  of  fashion,  had  some  very  excellent 
qualities,  and  even  some  genuine  sentiment, 
in  their  compositions.  Indeed,  now  that 
their  peculiarities  have  been  finally  packed 
away  in  various  lumber-rooms,  and  the 
revolt  against  the  old-fashioned  school  of 
thought  and  manners  has  become  triumph- 
ant instead  of  militant,  we  are  beginning  to 
see  the  picturesque  side  of  their  character. 
They  have  gathered  something  of  the  halo 
that  comes  with  the  lapse  of  years ;  and 
social  habits  that  looked  prosaic  enough  to 
contemporaries,  and  to  the  generation 
which  had  to  fight  against  them,  have 
gained  a  touch  of  romance.  Richardson's 
characters  wear  a  costume  and  speak  a  lan- 
guan;e  which  are  indeed  queer  and  old- 
fashioned,  but  are  now  far  enough  removed 
from  the  present  to  have  a  certain  piquancy ; 
and  it  is  becomins  easier  to  reco^cnizo  the 
real  genius  which  created  them,  as  the 
active  aversion  to  the  forms  in  which  it  was 
necessarily  clothed  tends  to  disappear.  The 
wigs  and  the  hi;;h-heeled  shoes  are  not  with- 
out a  certain  pleasing  quaintness ;  and  when 
we  have  surmounted  this  cause  of  disgust, 
we  can  see  more  plainly  what  was  the  real 
power  which  men  of  the  most  opposite 
schools  in  art  have  recognized.  That  Rich- 1 
ard:»ii  was,  as  we  have  said,  something  of  j 
the  milksop  is  obvious ;  but  it  is  not  so  plain 
that  that  is  a  very  serious  objt^ction  to  a  i 
novelist.  Every  man  should  have  in  him 
some    considerable    infusion    of  feminine ; 


though  not  of  effeminate  character;  espe- 
cially a  novelist  should  have  the  delicate  per- 
ception, the  sensibility  to  emotion,  and  the 
interest  in  small  details,  which  only  women 
exhibit  in  perfection.  Indeed  this  is  so  tme, 
that  there  seems  to  be  at  present  some  prob- 
ability that  the  art  of  novel  waiting  will 
pass  altogether  into  feminine  hands.  It 
may  be  long  before  the  advocates  of  wo- 
man's rights  will  conquer  other  provinces  of 
labour ;  but  they  have  already  monopolized 
to  a  great  extent  the  immense  novel 
manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain. 
Now  Richardson  had  certain  other  talents 
of  a  very  high  order  to  which  we  shall  pres- 
ently refer ;  but  his  most  obvious  merits  and 
defects  resulted  from  his  feminine  charac- 
teristics. His  sympathy  with  women  is  as 
obvious  in  his  literature  as  in  his  life.  Rich- 
ardson, as  our  readers  know,  was  perpetual 
president  of  one  of  those  institutipns  which 
nave  of  late  flourished  and  spread  mightily 
—  a  mutual  admiration  society.  Never  was 
there  a  body  in  which  the  chief  received  a 
more  perpetual  tribute  of  flattery,  and  r^ 
paid  It  by  ^  more  elaborate  condescension. 
Colley  Cibber  occasionally  appeared  as  a 
courtier,  and  surpassed  the  regular  fenlle 
attendants  in  the  vigour  of  his  phrases, 
though  scarcely  in  fervour.  We  find  him 
writing  —  *'  The  delicious  meal  I  made  off 
Miss  Byron  —  the  heroine  of  Sir  CharleM 
GrandUon  —  on  Sunday  last,  has  given  me 
an  appetite  for  another  slice  of  her  off  the 
spit  before  she  is  served  on  the  public 
table : "  and  he  elegantly  proposes  to 
**  come  and  piddle  off  a  bit  more  of  her." 
But  ho  expresses  himself  more  energetically, 
as  reported  by  a  lady  cornispondent.  With 
a  profane  oath,  he  swears  that  he  **  would 
never  believe  that  Providence  or  eternal 
wisdom  or  goodness  governed  the  world,  if 
merit,  innocence,  and  beauty  were  to  be  so 
destroyed"  —  that  is,  if  Richardson  ad- 
mitted a  certain  catastrophe  to  his  noveL 
**  These,"  as  the  lady  reporter  mildly  adds, 
"  were  his  strongly  emphatic  expressions." 
The  ladies,  however,  do  very  well  in  their 
own  way.  An  unknown  lady  writes  to  him 
under  a  feigned  signature,  and  exclaims 
with  more  ingenious  flattery,  ^'  I  do  assure 
you  nothing  can  induce  me  to  read  your 
history  through  —  it  is  too  well  executed 
for  such  tender  and  foolish  hearts  as  mine  1 " 
However  she  manages  to  proceed,  and  en- 
treats him  to  give  a  turn  to  the  story, 
*'  which  will  make  his  despairing  readers 
half  mad  with  joy."  She  tells  him  that 
^*all  the  good-natured  and  compassionate 
and  distressed  are  on  their  knees  at  his 
feet,  and  hope  they  will  not  beg  in  vain." 
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**  Pray,  sir,**  she  exclaims,  "  make  him 
(Lovelace)  happ;^  —  you  can  so  easily  do  it 
— pray  reform  him  —  will  you  not  save  a 
soul,  sir?"  And  Richardson  takes  in  all 
this  rant  with  perfect  seriousness,  replies  in 
a  voluminous  letter  of  argument,  in  which 
the  affectation  of  sublime  wisdom  does  not 
conceal  a  kind  of  purring  complacency,  and 
evidently  bolts  the  flattery  whole. 

The  lady  from  whom  we  have  quoted  be- 
came a  settled  correspondent,  and,  when 
more  familiar,  ventured  occasionally  up- 
on such  a  tender  and  humble  expostula- 
tion as  a  country  priest  might  offer  to  a 
pope.  Nor  was  Richardson  slow  at  return- 
ing compliments  in  kind.  Writing  to  Miss 
Fielding,  a  sister  of  bis  great  rival  and  con- 
trast, be  assures  her  that  her  late  brother's 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  was  not 
comparable  to  hers.  He  only  saw  the  outside 
of  the  clockwork  —  she  its  finer  springsi 
and  movements.  Truly,  in  this  commerce 
both  parties  could  boast  of  their  gains, 
^ehardson  became  a  kind  of  Protestant 
confessor ;  he  gave  ladies  solemn  advice  on 
little  discussions  to  which  they  invited  him  ; 
told  thnn  whether  they  ought  to  learn  Lat- 
in, and  argued  as  to  the  probability  of  a  re- 
formed raSce  proving  a  good  husband  ;  as  is 
not  uncomtaon  in  such  cases,  the  teacher 
seems  to  cat^h  the  tone  of  his  penitents ;  his 
letters  to  young  ladies  are  exactly  like 
^oung  ladies*  letters,  and  full  of  the  gossip- 
ing morality  and  sentimental  platitudes  m 
which  women  occasionally  delight.  They 
are  worth  a  glance  because  the  style  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  novels,  and  ex- 

?lains  to  some  e.xtent  the  nature  of  his  art. 
'he  sympathy  with  wotacn  is  equally  con- 
spicuous in  his  works.  Nothing  is  more 
rare  than  to  find  a  great  novelist  who  can 
satisfactorily  describe  the  opposite  sex. 
Women's  heroes  are  women  in  disguise,  or 
mere  lay-figures,  walking  gentlemen  who 
parade  tolerably  througli  their  parts,  but 
nave  no  real  vitality.  Miss  Bronte,  for  ex- 
ample, showed  extraordinary  power  in  Jane 
Eyre;  but  Jane  Eyre's  lovers,  Rockingham 
and  St.  John,  are  painted  from  the  outside  ; 
they  are,  perhaps,  what  some  women-  think 
men  ought  to  be,  but  not  what  any  man  of 
fame  at  all  comparable  to  Miss  Bronte's 
could  ever  have  imagined.  Her  most  suc- 
cessful men  —  such  as  M.  Paul  in  Villette  — 
are  those  who  have  the  strongest  feminine 
element  in  their  composition.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  heroines  of  male  writers  are 
for  the  most  part  unnaturally  strained  or 
quite  colourless  ;  male  hands  are  too  heavy 
for  the  delicate  work  required.  Milton 
could  draw  a  majestic  Satan,  but  his  Eve  is 


no  better  than  a  good-managing  housekeep- 
er who  knows  her  place.     It  is,  therefore,  re- 
markable that    Richardson's    greatest    tri- 
umph should  be  in  describing  a  woman,  and 
that  most  of  his  feminine    characters   are 
more  life-like,  and  more  delicately  discrimi- 
nated than  his  men.     Unluckily  his  conspic- 
uous faults  result  from  the  same  cause.    His 
moral  prosings  savour  of  the  endless  gossip 
over  a  dish  of  chocolate,  in  which  his  nero- 
ines  delight ;  we  can  imagine  the  applause 
with  which    his    admiring   feminine    circle 
would  receive  his  demonstration  of  the  fact, 
that  adversity  is  harder  to  bear  than  pros- 
perity, or  the  sentiment  that   "  a   man    of 
principle,  whose  love  is  founded  in  reason, 
and  whose  object  is  mind  rather  than  per- 
son, must  make  a  worthy  woman  happy." 
These  are  admirable  sentiments ;  but  they 
savour  of  the   serious    tea-party.    If    Tom 
Jones  has  about  it  an   occasional  suspicion 
of  beer  and  pipes  at  the  bar.  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  recalls  an  indefinite  consumption 
of  tea  and  small  talk.     In  short,  the  femi- 
nine part  of  Richardson's  character  has  a 
little  too  much  affinity  to  Mrs.  Gamp  —  not 
that  he  would  ever  be  guilty  of  putting  gin 
in  his  cup,  but  that  he  would  have  the  same 
capacity  for  spinning  out  indefinite  twaddle 
of  a  superior  kind.     And,  of  course,  he  fell 
into  the  faults  which  beset  the  members  oi 
mutual  admiration  societies  in  general ;  but 
especially  those  which  consist  chiefly  of  wo- 
men.    Men  who  meet  for  purposes  of  mutu- 
al flattery,  become  unnaturally  solemn  and 
priggish ;  they  never  free  themselves  from 
the   suspicion   that   the   older  members  of 
their  coterie  may  be  laughing  at  tliem  be- 
hind their  backs.     But  the  flattery  of  wo- 
men is  so  much  more  delicate,  and  so  much 
more  sincere,  that  it  ia  far  more  dangerous. 
It  is  a  poultice  which  in  time  softens  the 
hardest  outside.     Richardson  yielded  as  en- 
tirely as  any  curate  exposed  to  a  shower  of 
slippers.     He   evidently   wrote   under    the 
impression  that  he  was  not  merely  an  ima- 
ginative writer  of  the  highest  onler,  but  also 
a  great  moralist.     "  He  taught  the  passions 
to  move,"  says  his  admirer.  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  at   the   command   of  virtue."     Certainly 
that    was    Richardson's    own    view.      He 
was   reforming   the    world,    putting    down 
vice,     sending    duelling    out    of     fashion 
and  inculcating  the   lessons  of   the    pulpit 
:  in  a  far  more  attractive   form.     A  modern 
'  novelist  is  half  ashamed   of   his    art ;    he 
disclaims  earnestly  any    serious   purpose; 
'  his  highest  aim  is  to  amuse  his  readers,  and 
!  his  greatest  boast  that  he  amuse?  them    by 
honourable,  or  at  least  by  harmless  means. 
i  There  are,  indeed,  novelists  with  a  pur- 
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po6e,  who  write  to  inculcate  High- Church 
or  Low-Church  principles,  or  to  prove  that 
society  at  large  is  out  of  joint ;  but  a  di- 
rect intention  to  prove  that  men  ought  not 
to  steal  or  get  drunk,  or  commit  any  other 
atrocities,  is  generally  considered  to  be  be- 
side the  novelist's  purpose,  and  its  intro- 
duction to  be  a  fault  of  art  Indeed  there 
is  much  to  be  said  against  it.  In  our  youth 
we- used  to  read  a  poem  about  a  cruel  little 
boy  who  went  out  to  fish  and  was  punished 
by  somehow  becoming  suspended  by  his 
cnin  from  a  hook  in  the  larder.  It  never 
produced  much  effect  upon  us,  because  we 
felt  that  the  accident  was,  to  say  the 
least,  rather  exceptional ;  at  most,  we  fished 
on,  and  were  careful  about  the  larder. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the  poetic 
justice  dealt  by  most  novelists.  When 
Richardson  kills  off  his  villains  by  violent 
deaths,  we  know  too  well  that  many  vil- 
lains live  to  i£  good  old  age,  leave  hand- 
some fortunes,  and  are  buried  under  the 
handsomest  of  tombstones,  with  the  most 
elegant  of  epitaphs.  This  very  rough  de- 
vice for  inculcating  morality  is  of  course 
ineffectual,  and  produces  some  artistic 
blemishes.  The  direct  exhortations  to  his 
readers  to  be  good  are  still  more  annoying ; 
no  human  being  can  long  endure  a  fix- 
ture of  preaching  and  story-telling.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  we  exclaim,  tell  us  what 
happens  to  Clarissa,  and  don't  stop  to 
prove  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  I  In 
a  wider  sense,  however,  the  senousness  of 
Richardson's  purpose  is  of  high  value.  He 
is  so  keenly  in  earnest ;  so  profoundly  in- 
terested about  his  characters;  so  deter- 
mined to  make  us  enter  into  their  motives, 
that  he  cannot  help  being  carried  away ; 
if  he  never  spares  an  opportunity  of  giving 
us  a  lecture,  at  least  his  zeal  in  setting 
forth  an  example  never  fiags  for  an  in- 
stant. The  effort  to  give  us  an  ideally 
perfect  character  seems  to  stimulate  his 
imagination,  and  leads  to  a  certain  inten- 
sity of  realization  which  we  are  apt  to  miss 
in*  the  novelists  without  a  purpose.  He  is 
always,  as  it  were,  writing  at  nigh-pressure 
and  under  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  method  which  he  adopts  lends  itself 
very  conveniently  to  heighten  this  effect. 
It  may  be  reckoned  as  another  feminine  pe- 
culiarity in  Richardson,  that  he  had  an  in- 
ordinate propensity  to  letter-writing.  As  a 
boy  he  wrote  love-letters  for  the  young  wo- 
men of  the  neighbourhood.  When  he  was 
grown  up  he  was  led  to  write  novels  by 
the  admiration  expressed  for  his  strange  fer- 
tility in  this  direction.  Richardson's  novels, 
indeed,  are  not  so  much  novels  put  for  con- 


venience under  the  form  of  letters,  as  letten 
expanded  till  they  become  novels.     A  seo- 
uine  novelist  who  should  put  his  work  into 
the  unnatural  shape  of  a  correspondence 
would  probably  find  it  a  very  awkward  ex- 
pedient; but  Richardson  gradoally  worked 
up  to  the  novel  from  the  conception  of  a  col- 
lection of  letters ;  and  his  method,  therefore, 
came    spontaneously  to  him.    He    started 
from  the  plan  of  writing  letters  to  illustrate 
a  certain  point  of  morality,  and  to  make 
them  more  effective  attributed  them  to  a  fic- 
titious character.     The  result  was  the  gigan- 
tic   tract    called    Pamela  —  distinctly    the 
worst  of  his  works  ^- of  which  it  is  enoush 
to  say  at  present  that  it  succeeds  neither  in 
being  moral  nor  in  amusinff^    It  shows,  how- 
ever, a  truly  amazing  feruiity  in  a  specially 
feminine  art.     We  nave  all  suffered  from 
the  propensity  of  some  female  minds  (the 
causes  of  which  we  will  not  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze) for  pouring  forth  indefinite  floods  of 
correspondence.     We    know  the    hevtUas 
fashion  in  which  some  ladies,  even  in  t^ese 
days  of  penny  postage,  will  fill  a  sheet  of 
note-paper  and  proceed  to  cross  their  writing 
till  the  page  becomes  a  cheouer-worlb  of  no- 
intelligible  hieroglyphics.    But  we  may  feel 
gratitude  in  looking  back  to  the  days  when 
time  hung  heavier,  and  letter-writing  was  a 
more  serious  business.    The  letters  of  thoae 
times  may  recall  the  fearful  and  wonderfnl 
labours  of  tapestry  in  which  ladies  employed 
their  needles  by  way  of  killing  time.    The 
monuments  of  both  kindf  are  a  fearful  indi- 
cation of  the  ennui  ffom  which  the  perpetra- 
tors must  have  sufferecf.    We  pity  those  who 
endured  the  toil  as  we  pity  the  prisoners 
whose  patient  ingenuity  has  carved  a  pas- 
sage through  a  stone  wall  with  a  rusty  nail. 
Richardson's  heroines,  and  his  heroes  too,  for 
that  matter,  would   have  been  portents  at 
any  time.     We  will  take  an  example  at 
hazard.    Miss  Byron,  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
writes  a  letter  of  fourteen  pages.     The  same 
day  she  follows  it  up  b^  two  of  six  and  of 
twelve    pages  respectively.     On   the  23rd 
she  leads  off  with  a  letter  of  eighteen  pages, 
and  another  of  ten.     On  the  24th  she  gives 
us  two,  filling  together  thirty  pages,  at  the 
end  of  which  she  remarks  that  she  is  forced 
to  lay  down  her  pen,  and  then  adds  a  post- 
script of  six ;  on  the  26th  she  confines  herself 
to  two  pages  ;  but  afler  a  Sunday's  rest  she 
makes  another  start  of  equal   vigour.    In 
three  days,  therefore,  she  covers  ninety-six 
pages.     Two  of  the  pages  are  about  eaual  to 
one    in   this  magazine.      Consequently    in 
three  days'  correspondence,  rfefernng  to  the 
events  of  the  day,  she  would  fill  forty-eight 
pages  of  the  CornhUl  Magazine,  —  a  taak. 
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tbe  magnitude  of  which  may  be  appreciated 
by  any  one  who  will  try  the  experiment 
We  should  say  that  she  must  have  written 
about  ten  hours  a  day,  and  are  not  surprised 
at  her  remark  that  she  has  on  one  occasion 
only  managed  two  hours'  sleep. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  the  height  of  ped- 
antry to  dwell  upon  this,  as  though  a  ficti- 
tious personage  were  to  be  in  all  respects 
bounaediby  the  narrow  limits  of  human  ca- 
pacity. It  is  not  the  object  of  a  really  good 
novelist,  nor  docs  it  come  within  the  legiti- 
mate means  of  high  art  in  any  department, 
to  produce  an  actual  illusion.  Showmen  in 
some  foreign  palaces  call  upon  us  to  admire 
paintings  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from 
Das-reliefs;  the  deception  is,  of  course,  a 
mere  trick,  and  the  paintings  are  simply 
childish.  On  the  stage  we  do  not  require  to 
beliere  that  the  scenery  is  really  what  it  im- 
itates, and  the  attempt  to  introduce  scraps 
of  real  life  is  a  clear  proof  of  a  low  artistic 
aim.  Similarly  a  novelist  is  not  only  justi- 
fied in  writing  so  as  to  prove  that  his  work 
is  fictitious ;  but  he  almost  necessarily  ham- 

£ers  himself,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  work,  if 
e  imposes  upon  himself  the  condition  that 
his  book  ^hall  be  capable  of  being  mistaken 
for  a  genuine  narrative.  Every  good  novel- 
ist lets  us  into  secrets  about  the  private 
thoughts  of  his  characters  which  it  would  be 
impoflsible  to  obtain  in  real  life.  When  Mr. 
Pendennis  relates  the  history  of  the  New- 
comes,  he  very  properly  gives  us  long  coii- 
▼ersations,  and  even  soliloquies  and  medita- 
tions, of  which  a  real  Mr.  Pendennis  must 
have  been  necessarily  ignorant.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  blame  Richardson  because  his 
characters  have  a  power  of  writing  which  no 
mortal  could  ever  attain.  Ills  fault,  indeed, 
is  exactly  the  contrary.  He  very  errone- 
oosly  fancies  that  he  is  bound  to  convince  us 
of  the  postjibility  of  all  his  machinery,  and 
oQen  produces  the  ver^  shock  to  our  belief 
which  he  scekd  to  avoid.  He  is  constantly 
trying  to  account  by  elaborate  devices  for  tlie 
fertile  correspondence  of  his  ciiaracters,  when 
it  is  perfectly  plain  that  they  are  t>imnly  writ- 
ing for  purposes  of  the  fiction.  We  should 
never  have  asked  a  question  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  letters,  if  he  did  not  force 
the  question  upon  us ;  and  no  art  can  induce 
US  for  a  moment  to  accept  the  proffered  illu- 
sion. For  example.  Miss  Byron  gives  us  a 
long  account  of  conversations  between  per- 
sons whom  she  did  not  know,  which  took 
place  ten  years  before.  It  is  much  better 
that  the  impossibility  should  l>e  frankly  ac- 
cepted, on  the  clear  ground  that  authors 
of  novels,  and  consequently  their  creatures, 
have  the   prerogative  of  omniscience.    At 


least,  the  slightest  account  of  the  way  in 
which  she  came  by  the  knowledge  would  be 
enough  to  satisfy  us  for  all  purposes  of  fic- 
tion. Richardson  is  not  content  with  this, 
and  elaborately  demonstrates  that  she  might 
have  known  a  number  of  minute  details 
which  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  a  real  Miss 
Byron  could  never  have  known,  and  thus 
dashes  into  our  faces  an  improbability  which 
we  should  have  been  quite  content  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

The  method,  however,  of  telling  the  story 
by  the  correspondence  of  the  actors  pro- 
duces more  important  effects.  The  ninety- 
six  pages  we  have  noticed  are  all  devoted  to 
the  proceedings  of  three  days.  They  are 
filled,  for  the  most  part,  with  interminable 
conversations.  The  story  advances  by  a 
very  few  steps ;  but  we  know  all  that  every 
one  of  the  persons  concerned  has  to  say 
about  the  matter.  yf&  discover  what  was 
Sir  Charles  Grandison's  relation  at  a  partic- 
ular time  to  a  certain  Italian  lady,  Clemen- 
tina. We  are  told  exactly  what  view  he 
took  of  his  own  position,  what  view  Clemen- 
tina took  of  it ;  what  Miss  Byron  had  to  sav 
to  Sir  Charles  on  the  subject,  and  what  aa- 
vice  her  relations  bestowed  upon  Miss  By- 
ron. Then  we  have  all  the  sentiments  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandison's  sisters,  and  of  his 
brothers-in-law.  And  of  his  reverend  old  tu- 
tor; and  the  sentiments  of  all  the  Lady 
Clementina's  family,  and  the  incidental  re- 
marks of  a  number  of  subordinate  actors. 
In  short,  we  see  the  characters  all  round  in 
all  their  relations  to  each  other,  in  every 
possible  variation  and  permutation  ;  we  are 
present  at  all  the  discussions  which  take 
place  before  every  step,  and  watch  the 
gradual  variation  of  all  the  phases  of  the 
positions.  We  get  the  same  sort  of  elabo- 
rate familiarity  with  every  aspect  of  affairs 
that  we  should  receive  from  reading  a  blue- 
book  full  of  some  prolix  diplomatic  corre- 
8|>on(lence ;  intleed,  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
closL'ly  resembles  such  a  blue-book,  for  the 
plot  is  carried  on  mainly  by  elaborate  nego- 
tiations between  three  different  families, 
with  proposals,  and  counter  proposals,  and 
amended  proposals,  and  a  final  settlement 
of  the  very  complicated  business  by  a  delib- 
erate sijifning  of  two  diiferent  sets  of  arti- 
clesi  One  of  them,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 
a  marriage  settlement ;  the  other  is  a  defi- 
nite treaty  between  the  lady  who  is  not 
married  and  her  family,  the  discussion  of 
which  occupies  many  paizes.  The  extent  to 
which  we  are  drawn  mto  the  minutest  de- 
tails may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
nearly  a  volume  is  given  to  marrying  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  to  Miss  Byron,  after  all 
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difficulties  bave  been  surmounted.  We 
have  at  full  length  all  the  discussions  by 
which  the  day  is  fixed,  and  all  the  remarks 
of  the  unfortunate  lovers  of  both  parties, 
and  all  the  criticisms  of  both  families,  and 
finally  an  elaborate  account  of  the  ceremony, 
with  the  names  of  the  persons  who  went  m 
the  separate  coaches,  the  dresses  of  the 
bride  and  bridesmaids,  and  the  sums  which 
Sir  Charles  gave  away  to  the  village  girls 
who  strewed  flowers  on  the  pathway.  Sure- 
ly the  feminine  element  m  Richardson's 
character  was  a  little  in  excess. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  a  sort  of  Dutch 
painting  of  extraordinary  minuteness.  The 
art  reminds  us  of  the  patient  labour  of  a 
line  engraver,  who  worJks  for  days  at  mak- 
ing out  one  little  bit  of  minute  stippling 
and  cross-hatching.  The  characters  are  dis- 
played to  us  step  by  step  and  line  by  line. 
We  are  gradually  forced  into  familiarity 
with  them  by  a  process  resembling  that  by 
which  we  learn  to  know  people  in  real  life. 
We  are  treated  to  few  set  analyses  or  sum- 
mary descriptions,  but  by  constantly  reading 
their  letters  and  listening  to  their  talk  we 
gradually  form  an  opinion  of  the  actora. 
We  see  them,  too,  all  round ;  instead  of,  as 
is  usual  in  modern  noveb,  regarding  them 
steadily  from  one  point  of  view ;  we  know 
what  each  person  thinks  of  every  one  else, 
and  what  every  one  else  thinks  of  him ;  they 
are  brought  into  a  stereoscopic  distinctness 
by  combming  the  diiierent  aspects  of  their 
character.  Of  course,  a  method  of  this 
kind  involves  much  labour  on  the  part  both 
pf  writer  and  reader.  It  is  evident  that 
Richardson  did  not  think  of  amusing  astray 
balf-hour  in  a  railway  or  in  a  club  smoking- 
room  ;  he  counted  flpon  readers  who  would 
apply  themselves- seriously  to  a  task,  in  the 
hope  of  improving  their  morals  as  much  as 
of  gaining  some  harmless  amusement.  But 
it  must  also  be  said  that,  considering  the 
cumbrous  nature  of  the  process,  the  spirit 
with  which  it  is  applied  is  wonderful.  Rich- 
ardson's own  interest  in  his  actors  never 
flags.  The  distinct  style  of  every  corre- 
spondent is  faithfully  preserved  with  singu- 
lar vivacity.  When  wo  have  read  a  few 
letters  we  are  never  at  a  loss  ,to  tell,  from 
the  style  alone  of  any  short  passage,  who  is 
the  imaginary  author.  .  Consecjuently,  read- 
ers who  can  bear  to  have  their  amusement 
dilut(*d,  who  are  content  with  an  impercep- 
tibly slow  development  of  plot,  and  can 
watch  without  impatience  the  approach  of 
a  foreseen  incident  through  a  couple  of  vol- 
umes, may  find  the  prolixity  less  mtolerable 
than  might  be  expected.  If.  they  will  be 
content  to  skip  two  letters  out  of  every 


three,  they  may  be  entertained  with  a 
ries  of  pictures  of  character  and  manners 
skilfully  contrasted,  and  brilliantly  coloured, 
though  with  a  limited  allowance  of  ineidenL 
Within  his  own  sphere,  no  writer  exceeds 
him  in  clearness  and  delicacy  of  conception. 
We  may  doubt  whether  even  Miss  Austen's 
female  characters  are  more  skilfully  devel^ 
oped. 

In  another  way,  the  machinery  pf  a  ficti- 
tious correspondence  is  rather  troublesome. 
As  the  author  never  appears  in  his  own  per- 
son, he  is  oflen  obliged  to  trust  his  charac- 
ters with    trumpetmg    their    own  virtues. 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  has  to  tell  us  himself 
of  his  own  virtuous  deeds :  how  he  disarms 
ruffians  who  attack  him  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  converts  evil-doers  by  impres- 
sive advice ;  and,  still  more  awkwardly,  he 
has  to  repeat    the    amazing    compliments 
which    everybody   is    always   paying   him. 
Richardson  does  his  best  to  evade  the  neces- 
sity ;  he  couples  all  his  virtuous  heroes  with 
friendly  confidants,  who  relieve  the  virtuous 
heroes  of  the  tiresome  task  of  self-adulation ; 
he  supplies  the  heroes  themselves  with  elabo- 
rate reasons  for  overcoming  their  modesty, 
and  makes  them  apologise  profusely  for  the 
unwelcome  task,     ntill,  ingenious  as  his  ex- 
pedients may  be,  and  willing  as  we  are  to 
make  allowance   for  the   necessities  of  his 
task,  we  cannot  q^uite  free  ourselves  from 
an  unpleasant  suspicion  as  to  the  simplicity 
of  his  characters.     Clarissa  is  comparatively 
free  from  this  fault,  though  Clarissa  takes  a 
questionable  pleasure  in  uttering  the  finest 
sentiments  and  posing  herself  as  a  model  of 
virtue.     But  in  Sir  Charles   Grandisorij  the 
fulsome  interchange  of  flattery  becomes  of- 
fensive even  in  fiction.     The  virtuous  char- 
acters give  and  receive  an  amount  of  eulo- 
gy enou;:h  to  turn   the  strongest  stomachs. 
How  amiable  is  A.  1  savs  B.  :  how  virtuous 
is   C.,   and  how   marvellously   witty   is   D. 
And  then  A.,  C,  and   D.  go  through  the 
same  pertbrmance,  adding  a  proper  compli- 
ment to  B.  in  place  of  the  exclamation  ap- 
propriate to  themselves.     The  only  parallel 
m  modern  times  is  to  be  found  at  some  of 
the  public  dinners,  where  every  man  pro- 
poses his  neighbour's  health  with  a  tacit  un- 
derstanding that  he  is  himself  to  furnish  the 
text  for  a  similar  oration.     But  then  at  din- 
ners pirople  have  the  excuse  of  a  state  of 
modified  sobriety. 

This  fault  is,  as  we  have  said,  aggravated 
by  the  epistoliry  method.  That  method 
makes  it  necessary  that  each  person  should 
display  his  or  her  own  virtues,  as  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  gymnastics  the  performers  walk 
round  and  show  their  muscles.    But  the 
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&ult  lie?  a  good  deal  deeper.  Every  writer, 
consciously  or  uncoDsciously,  puts  himself 
into  his  novels,  and  exhibits  bis  own  charac- 
ter even  more  distinctly  than  that  of  his 
heroes.  Shakespeare  must  have  had  a 
strong  dash  of  Hamlet  in  bis  composition,  or 
he  could  not  have  drawn  Hamlet's  charac- 
ter. And  Richardson,  the  head  of  a  little 
circle  of  conscientious  admirers  of  each 
other's  virtues,  could  not  but  reproduce  on 
a  different  scale  the  tone  of  his  own  society. 
The  Grandisons,  and  the  families  of  Miss 
Byron  and  Clementina  merely  repeat  a 
practice  with  which  he  was  tolerably  famil- 
iar at  home ;  whilst  his  characters  represent 
to  some  extent  the  idealised  Richardson 
himself;  —  and  this  leads  us  to  the  most 
essential  characteristic  of  his  novels.  The 
greatest  woman  in  France,  according  to 
Napoleon's  brutal  remark,  was  the  woman 
who  had  the  most  children.  In  a  different 
sense,  the  saying  may  pass  for  truth.     The 

Seatest  writer  is  the  one  who  has  produced 
e  largest  family  of  immortal  children. 
Thoee  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  they  have 
really  added  a  new  type  to  the  fictitious 
world,  are  indeed  few  in  number.  Cervan- 
tes is  in  the  front  rank  of  all  imaginative 
creators,  because  he  has  given  birth  to  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza.  Richardson's 
literary  representatives  are  far  indeed  be- 
low these,  but  Richardson  too  may  boast, 
that  in  his  narrower  sphere  of  thought  he 
has  invented  two  characters  that  have  still 
a  strong  vitality.  They  show  all  the  weak- 
nesses inseparable  from  the  age  and  country 
of  their  origin.  They  are  tar  inferior  to 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  great  poets  of  the 
world  ;  they  are  cramped  and  deformed  by 
the  frin[id  conventionalities  of  their  century 
and  the  narrow  society  in  which  they  move 
and  live.  But  for  all  that  they  stir  the  emo- 
tions of  a  distant  generation  with  power 
enough  to  show  that  their  author  must  have 
pierced  below  the  surface  into  the  deeper 
and  more  perennial  springs  of  human  pas- 
sion. These  two  characters  are  of  course 
Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison;  and 
we  may  endeavour  shortly  to  analyze  the 
sources  of  their  enduriui;  interest. 

Sir  Charles  Grandison  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  When  Carlyle  calls  Lafayette  a 
Grand ison-Crom well,  he  hits  oflT  one  of  those 
admirable  nicknames  which  paint  a  charac- 
ter for  us  at  once.  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
hi  tiie  model  fine  gentleman  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  —  the  master  of  correct  de- 
portment, the  unimpeachable  representative 
of  the  old  school.  Richardson  tells  us  with 
a  certain  naivete  that  he  has  been  accused 
cf  describing  an  impossible  character ;  that 


Sir  Charles  is  a  man  •  absolutely  without  a 
fault,  or  at  least  with  faults  visible  only  on 
a  most  microscopic*,  observation.  In  fact, 
the  only  fault  to  which  Sir  Charles  himself 
pleads  guilty,  in  seven  volumes,  is  that  be 
once  rather  loses  his  temper.  Two  ruffians 
try  to  bully  him  in  his  own  house,  and  even 
draw  their  swords  upon  him.  Sir  Charles 
so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  draw  his  own 
sword,  disarm  both  of  his  opponents,  and 
turn  them  out  of  doors.  He  cannot  forgive 
himself,  he  says,  that  he  has  been  '*  provoked 
by  two  such  men  to  violate  the  sanctity  of 
his  own  house."  His  only  excuse  is,  '^  that 
there  were  two  of  them ;  and  that  tho'  I 
dre'Wyyet  I  had  the  command  of  myself  so 
far  as  only  to  defend  myself,  when  I  might 
have  done  with  them  what  I  pleased." 
According  to  Richardson,  this  venial  ofience 
is  the  worst  blot  on  Sir  Charles's  character. 
We  certainly  do  not  blame  him  for  the  at- 
tempt to  draw  an  ideally  perfect  hero.  It 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  aim  in  fiction,  and 
the  only  question  can  be  whether  he  has 
succeeded :  for  Richardson's  own  commen- 
dation cannot  be  taken  as  quite  sufficient, 
neither  can  we  quite  accept  the  ingenious 
artifice  by  which  all  the  secondary  charac- 
ters perform  as  decoy-birds  to  attract  our 
admiration.  They  do  their  very  best  to  in- 
duce us  to  join  in  their  hymns  of  praise. 
'•''  Grandison,"  says  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
*'  were  he  one  of  us,  might  except  canoniza- 
tion." "  How,"  exclaims  his  uncle,  afler  a 
conversation  with  his  paragon  of  a  nephew, 
'*  how  shall  I  bear  my  own  littleness  V  "  A 
party  of  reprobates  about  town  have  a  long 
dispute  with  him,  endeavouring  to  force  him 
into  a  duel.  At  tho  end  of  it  one  of  them 
exclaims  admiringly,  **  Curse  me,  if  1  be- 
lieve there  is  such  another  man  in  the 
world ! "  "I  never  saw  a  hero  till  now," 
says  another.  "  I  had  rather  have  Sir  C. 
Grandison  for  my  friend  than  the  greatest 
prince  on  earth,"  says  a  third.  **  I  had 
rather,"  replies  his  friend,  "  be  Sir  C 
Grandison  for  this  one  past  hour  than  the 
Great  Mogiil  all  my  life."  And  the  general 
conclusion  is,  "  what  poor  toads  are  we  ! " 
"  This  man  shows  us,"  as  a  lady  declares, 
"  that  goodness  and  greatness  are  synony- 
mous words  ;  "  and  when  his  sister  marries, 
she  complains  that- Jier  brother  "  has  long 
made  all  other  men  indifferent  to  her.  Such 
an  infinite  difference ! "  In  the  evening, 
accordinfj  to  custom,  she  dances  a  minuet 
with  her  bridegroom,  but  whispers  a  friend 
that  she  would  have  performed  better  had 
she  danced  with  her  brother. 

The  structure,  however,  of  the  story  it- 
self is  the  best  illustration  of  Sir  Charles's 
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admirable  qualities.     The  plot  is  very  sim- 
ple.    He  rescues  Miss  Byron  from  an  at- 
tempt at  a  forcible  abduction.    Miss  Byron, 
according  to  her  friends,  is  the  queen  of  her 
sex,  and  is  amongst  women  what  Sir  Charles 
is  amongst  men.     Of  course,  they  straight- 
way fall   in  love.     Sir  Charles,  however, 
shows  symptoms  of  a  singular  reserve,  which 
is  at  last  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
already  half^  engaged  to  a  noble  Italian  lady, 
Clementina.     He  has  promised  in  fact  to 
marry  her  if  certain  objections  on  the  score 
of  his  country  and  religion  can  be  sur- 
mounted.   The  interest  Ties  chiefly  in  the 
varying  inclinations  of  the  balance,  at  one 
moment  favorable  to  Miss  Byron,  and  at 
another  to  the  "  saint  and  angel "  Clemen- 
tina.    When  Miss  Byron  thinks  that  Sir 
Charles  will  be  bound  in  honour  to  marrjr 
Clementina,  she  begins  to  pine ;  *'  she  visi- 
bly falls  away;  ana   her  fine  complexion 
fades  ;  **  her  friends  **  watch  in  silent  love 
every  turn  of  her  mild  and  patient  eye, 
every  change  of  her  charming  countenance ; 
for  they  know  too  well  to  wnat  to  impute 
the  malady  which  has  approached  the  oest 
of  hearts  ;  they  know  that  the  cure  cannot 
be  within  the  art  of  the  physician."    When 
Cliementina  fears  that  the  scruples  of  her 
relatives  will  separate  her  from  Sir  Charles, 
she  takes  the  still  more  decided  step  of 
going  mad,  and  some  of  her  madness  would 
be  very  touching  if  it  were  not  a  trifle  too 
much  afler  the  conventional  pattern  of  mad 
women  in  novels  and  on  the  stage.     Whilst 
these  two  ladies  are  breaking  their  hearts 
about  Sir  Charles,  they  do  justice  to  each 
other's  merits ;  Harriet  will  never  be  happy 
unless  she  knows  that  the  admirabl.^^  Clem- 
entina has  reconciled  herself  to  the  loss  of 
her  adored ;  when  Clementina  finds  herself 
finally  separated  from  her  lover,  she  sin- 
cerely implores  Sir  Charles  to  marry  her 
more  fortunate  rival.   Never  was  there  such 
a  display  of  fine  rec1in<r  and  utter  absence 
of  jealousy.      Meanwnile  a    lovely  ward 
of   Sir   Charles  finds  it  necessary  to  her 
peace  of  mind  to  bo  separated  from  her 
guardian  ;  and  another  beautiful,  but  rather 
less  admirable,  Italian  actually  follows  him 
to  England  to  persuade  him  to  accept  her 
hand.     Four  ladies  —  all  of  them  patterns 
of  all  phpical,  mora^  and  intellectual  ex- 
cellenoe,  are  breaking  their  hearts;   and 
though   they  are    so  excellent,   that  they 
oven'ome  their  natural  jealousy,  they  can 
scarcely  look  upon   any  other  man   after 
havinii  known  this  model  of  all  his  sex.    In- 
deed,  every  woman   who  approaches  him 
fills  desperately  in  love  with  him,  unless 
she  is  h;8  sisteT  or  old  enough  to  be  his 


grandmother.  The  plot  of  the  noweX  de- 
pends upon  an  attraction  for  the  fiur  sex 
which  is  apparently  irresistible;  and  the 
men,  if  they  are  virtuous,  rejoice  to  sit  ad- 
miringly at  his  feet,  and  if  they  are  Ticioos 
retire  abashed  from  his  presence,  to  entreat 
his  good  advice  when  tney  are  upon  their 
deatnbeds. 

All  this  is  easy  enough.  A  novelist  can 
make  his  women  fall  in  loTe  with  his  hero, 
as  easily  as,  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  he  can 
endow  him  with  fifty  thousand  a  year,  or 
bestow  upon  him  every  virtue  tinder  heaven. 
Neither  has  he  any  difficulty  in  making  him 
the  finest  dancer  in  England,  or  giving  him 
such  marvellous  skill  with  the  small-sword 
that  he  oan  avoid  the  sin  of  duelling  by  in- 
stantaneously disarming  his  most  formidable 
opponents.  The  real  question  is,  whether 
he  can  animate  this  conglomerate  of  all 
conceivable  virtues  with  a  real  human  sool, 
set  him  before  us  as  a  living  and  breathing 
reality,  and  make  us  feel  that  if  we  haa 
known  him,  we  too  should  have  been  readr 
to  swell  the  full  chorus  of  admiration.  It  is 
rather  more  difficult  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion which  a  perusal  of  his  correspoodenee 
and  conversation  leaves  upon  an  unpreju- 
diced mind.  Does  Sir  Charles,  when  we 
come  to  know  him  intimately  —  for  with  the 
ample  materials  provided,  we  really  seem  to 
know  him  —  fairly  support  the  amazing 
burden  thrown  upon  him  ?  Do  we  feel  a  cer- 
tain disappointment  when  we  meet  the  man 
whom  all  ladies  love,  and  in  whom  every 
gentleman  confesses  a  superior  nature  ? 

There  are  two  anecdotes  about  Sir  Charles 
which  seem  to  us  to  indicate  his  eharacter 
better  than  any  elaborate  analysis.  Vol- 
taire, we  know,  ridiculed  the  proud  English, 
who  with  the  same  scissors  cut  off  the  beads 
of  their  kings  and  the  tails  of  their  horses. 
To  this  last  weakness  Sir  Charles  was  sup^ 
rior.  His  horses,  says  Miss  Byron,  **are 
not  docked;  their  tails  are  only  tied  up 
when  they  are  on  the  road."  She  woula 
wish  to  find  some  fault  with  him,  but  as  she 
forcibly  says,  *'  if  he  be  of  opinion  that  the 
tails  of  these  noble  animals  are  not  only  a 
natural  ornament,  but  of  real  use  to  defend 
them  from  the  vexatious  inlets  thai  in 
summer  are  so  apt  to  annoy  them,  how  far 
from  a  dispraise  is  this  humane  consid(*ra- 
ation ! "  The  other  anecdote  i«  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  When  Sir  Charles  goes  to  church 
he  does  not,  like  some  other  gentlemen,  bow 
low  to  the  ladies  of  his  ai*quaintance,  and 
then  to  othc»r8  of  the  gentry.  No !  ••  Sir 
Charles  had  first  other  devoirs  to  pay.  He 
paid  us  his  second  compliments.  From 
these  two  exemplary  actions  we  must  ii  ' 
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his  whole  character.  It  should  have  been 
inscribed  on  his  tombstone,  ^*  He  would  not 
dock  his  horses'  tails.**  That  is,  the  most 
trifling  details  of  his  conduct  are  regulated 
on  the  most  .serious  considerations.  He  is 
one  of  those  solemn  beins^  who  can't  shave 
themselves  without  implicitly  asserting  a 
^at  moral  principle.  He  finds  sermons  in 
his  horses'  tails ;  he  could  cive  an  excellent 
reason  for  the  quantity  of  lace  on  his  coat, 
which  was  due,  it  seems,  to  a  sentiment  of 
filial  reverence ;  and  he  could  not  fix  his 
hour  for  dinner  without  an  eye  to  the  refor- 
mation of  society.  In  short,  he  was  a  prig 
of  the  first  water  ;  self-conscious  to  the  last 
demree ;  and  so  crammed  with  little  moral 
aphorisms  that  they  drop  out  of  his  mouth 
whenever  he  opens  his  lips.  And  then  his 
religion  is  in  admirable  keeping.  It  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  excellence  of  his 
deportment ;  and  is,  in  fact,  merely  the  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  good  society  to  the 
tofliest  sphere  of  human  duty.  He  pays  his 
second  compliments  to  his  lady,  and  his  first 
to  the  object  of  his  adoration.  He  very 
properly  gives  the  precedence  to  the  being 
he  profesijes  to  adore  —  but  it  is  only  a  pre- 
cedence. As  he  carries  his  solemnity  into 
the  pettiest  trifles  of  life,  so  lie  considers  re- 
ligious duties  to  be  simply  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  social  etiquette.  He  would 
shrink  from  blasphemy  even  more  than  from 
keeping  on  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  ladies ; 
but  the  respect  which  he  owes  in  one  case 
is  of  the  same  order  with  that  due  in  the 
other ;  it  is  only  a  degree  more  important. 

We  feel,  indeed,  a  certain  affection  for 
Sir  Charles  Grandison.  He  is  pompous 
and  ceremonious  to  an  insufferable  dejgree ; 
bat  there  is  really  some  truth  in  his  sister's 
assertion,  that  his  is  the  most  delicate  of 
human  minds ;  through  the  cumbrous  for- 
malities of  his  century, 'there  shines  a  cer- 
tain quickness  and  sensibility ;  he  even  con- 
descends to  be  lively  after  a  stately  fashion, 
and  to  indulge  in  a  little  **  raillymg,"  only 
guarding  himself  rather  too  carefully  against 
anl)ecoming  levity.  Indeed,  though  a  man 
of  the  world  at  the  prc^sent  day  would  be  as 
mnch  astonished  at  his  elaborate  manners 
as  at  his  laced  coat  and  sword,  he.  would 
admit  that  Sir  Charles  was  by  no  means 
wanting  in  tact;  his  talk  is  weighted  with 
more  elaborate  formula;  than  we  care  to 
employ,  but  it  is  goo<l  vigorous  conversation 
in  the  main,  and,  if  rather  overlaid  with 
sermonizing,  can  at  times  be  really  amusing. 
His  religion  is  not  of  a  v«Ty  exalted  char- 
«  acter;  he  rises  to  no  sublime  heights  of  emo- 
don,  and  would  simply  be  pa/.zTed  by  the 
lervoun  or  the  doubts  of  a  more  modern 


generation.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  com- 
pounded of  common  sense,  and  a  regard  for 
decorum  —  and  those  are  not  bad  thii^  in 
their  way,  though  not  the  highest.  He  is 
not  a  very  araent  reformer;  he  doubts 
whether  the  poor  should  be  taught  to  read, 
and  is  very  clear  that  every  one  should  be 
made  to  know  his  station ;  but  still  he  talks 
with  sense  and  moderation,  and  even  gets 
so  far  as  to  ^g^est  the  necessity  of  refor- 
matories. He  IS  not  very  romantic,  and 
displays  an  amount  of  self-command  in  judi- 
cially settling  the  claims  of  the  various 
ladies  who  are  anxious  to  marry  him,  which 
is  almost  comic ;  he  is  perfectly  ready  to 
marry  the  Italian  lady,  if  she  can  surmount 
her  religious  scruples,  though  he  is  in  love 
with  Miss  Byron  ;  and  his  mind  is  evidently 
in  a  pleasing  state  of  equilibrium,  so  that 
he  will  be  happy  with  either  dear  charmer. 
Indeed,  for  so  chivalric  a  gentleman,  his 
view  of  love  and  marriage  is  far  less  enthu- 
siastic than  we  should  now  require.  One 
of  his  benevolent  actions,  which  throws  all 
his  admirers  into  fits  of  eulogy,  is  to  provide 
one  of  his  uncles  with  a  wife.  The  gentle- 
man is  a  peer,  but  has  hitherto  been  of  dis- 
reputable life.  The  lady,  though  of  good 
family  and  education,  is  above  thirty,  and 
her  family  have  lost  their  estate.  The 
match  of  convenience  which  Sir  Charles 
patches  up  between  them,  has  obvious 
prudential  recommendations ;  and  of  course 
it  turns  out  admirably.  But  one  is  rather 
puzzled  to  know  what  special  merit  Sir 
Charles  can  claim  for  bringing  it  to  pass. 

Such  a  hero  as  this  may  be  worthy  and 
respectable,  but  is  not  a  very  exalted  ideal. 
Neither  do  his  circumstances  increase  our 
interest.  It  would  be  rather  a  curious  sub- 
iect  of  inquiry  why  it  should  be  so  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  virtuous  hero  interesting  in 
fiction.  In  real  life,  the  men  who  do  heroic 
actions  are  certainly  more  attractive  than 
the  villains.  Domestic  affection,  patriotism, 
piety,  and  other  good  qualities  are  pleasant 
to  contemplate  in  the  world ;  why  should 
they  be  so  otlen  an  unspeakable  bore  in 
novels?  Principally,  no  doubt,  because 
our  conception  of  a  perfect  man  is  apt  to 
bring  the  nega^ve  qualities  into  too  great 
prominence ;  we  are  asked  to  admire  men 
Dccause  they  have  not  passions  —  not  be- 
cause they  overcome  them.  But  there  are 
further  difficulties ;  for  example,  in  a  novel 
it  is  generally  so  easy  to  see  what  is  wrong 
and  what  is  right,  the  right-hand  path 
branches  off  so  decidedly  from  the  left,  that 
we  give  a  man  little  credit  for  making  the 

{)roper  choice.     Still  more  it  is  difficult  to 
et  us  sufficiently  into  a  man's  interior,  to 
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let  us  see  the  stru^Ie  and  the  self-sacrifice 
which  ought  to  stir  our  sympathies.  We 
witness  the  victories,  but  it  is  hard  to  make 
us  feel  the  cost  at  which  they  are  won. 
Now  Richardson  has,  as  we  shall  directly 
remark,  oyercome  this  difficulty  to  a  great 
extent  in  Clarissa ;  but  in  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  he  has  entirely  shirked  it;  he 
has  made  everything  too  plain  and  easy  for 
his  hero.  "  I  think  1  could  be  a  good  wo- 
man," says  Becky  Sharp,  **  if  I  had  five 
thousand  a  year,"  —  and  the  history  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  might  have  suggested 
the  remark.  To  be  young,  han^me, 
healthy,  active,  with  a  fine  estate,  and  a 
grand  old  house ;  to  be  able,  by  your  elo- 
quence, to  send  a  sinner  into  a  fit  (as  Sir 
Charles  does  once) ;  to  be  the  object  of  a 
devoted  passion  from  three  or  four  amiable, 
accomplished,  and  beautiful  women  —  each 
of  whom  has  a  fine  Ibrtune,  and  only  begs 
you  to  throw  your  handkerchief  towards 
her,  whilst  she  promises  to  bear  no  grudge 
if  you  throw  it  to  her  neighbour  —  all 
these  are  favourable  conditions  for  virtue  — 
especially  if  you  mean  the  virtues  of  being 
hospitable,  generous,  a  good  landlord  and 
husband,  and  in  every  walk  of  life  thor- 
oughly gentlemanlike  in  your  behaviour. 
But  the  whole  design  is  ratiier  too  much  in 
accordance  with  the  device  of  enabling  Sir 
Charles  to  avoid  duels  by  having  a  marvel- 
lous trick  of  disarming  his  adversaries. 
"  What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  my  fighting 
with  you,''  says  King  Padella  to  Prince 
Giglio,  ''  if  you  have  got  a  fairy  sword  and 
a  &iry  horse?"  And  what  merit  is  there 
in  winning  the  battle  of  life,  when  you 
have  every  single  circumstance  in  your  fa- 
vour ?  Poor  old  broken-down  Colonel 
Newcome  in  the  Greyfriars,  appeals  with 
infinitely  more  force  to  our  sympathies, 
than  this  prosperous  young  Sir  Charles,  rich 
with  every  gift  the  gods  can  give  him,  and 
of  whom  the  most  we  can  sav  is,,  that  the 
po^-session  of  all  those  gifls,  if  it  has  made  him 
rather  pompous  and  self-conscious,  has  not 
made  him  close-fisted  or  hard-hearted.  Sir 
Charles  then  represents  a  rather  carnal 
id(?al  *,  he  suggests  to  us  those  well-fed,  al- 
most beefy,  and  corpulent  angels,  whom 
the  cotemporary  school  of  painters  some- 
times portray.  No  doubt  they  are  angels, 
for  they  have  wings  and  are  seated  in  the 
clouds ;  but  there  is  nothing  ethereal  in  their 
whole  nature.  We  have  no  love  for  asceti- 
cism ;  but  a  few  hours  on  the  column  of  St. 
Simon  Stylites,  or  a  temporary  diet  of  lo- 
custs and  wild  honey,  might  have  purified 
Sir  Charles's  exuberant  self-satisfaction. 
For  all  this,  he  is  not  without  a  certain 


solid  merit,  and  the  persons  by  whom  be  b 
surrounded  —  on  whom  we  have  not  space 
to  dwell  —  have  a  lai^  share  of  the. vi- 
vacity which  amuses  us  in  the  real  men  and 
women  of  their  time.  Their  talk  mar  not 
be  ecfoal  to  that  in  Boswell's  Johnson  ;  but  it 
is  animated  and  amusing,  and  they  compose 
a  gallery  of  portraits,  which  would  look 
well  in  a  solid  red-brick  mamion  of  the 
Georgian  era. 

We  must,  however,  leave  Sir  Charles,  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  that  which  is  Hich- 
arason*s  real  masterpiece,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  a  full  share  of  the  defects  we  have 
noticed  in  Grandison,  will  always  command 
the  admiration  of  persons  who  have  cour- 
age enough  to  get  through  eight  volames 
of  correspondence.  The  characters  of  the 
little  world  in  which  the  reader  will  pass 
his  time,  are  in  some  cases  the  same  who  re- 
appear in  Grandison.  The  lively  lady  G. 
in  the  last,  is  merely  a  new  version  of  Miss 
Howe  in  the  former.  Clarissa  herself  is 
Miss  Byron  under  altered  circnmstances, 
and  receives  from  her  friends  the  same 
shower  of  superlatives,  whenever  they  have 
occasion  to  touch  upon  her  merits.  Rich- 
ardson's ideal  lady  is  not  at  first  sight  more 
prepossessing  than  his  gentleman.  Afler 
Clarissa's  death,  her  friend  Miss  Howe 
writes  a  glowing  panegyric  on  her  charac- 
ter. It  will  be  enough  to  give  the  distribu- 
tion of  her  time.  To  rest  it  seems  she  al- 
lotted six  hours  only.  Her  first  three 
morning  hours  were  devoted  to  study  and 
to  writing  those  terribly  voluminous  let- 
ters which,  as  one  would  have  thought, 
must  have  consumed  a  still  longer  period. 
Two  hours  more  were  given  to  domestic 
management,  for,  as'  Miss  Howe  explains, 
**  she  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  four 
principal  rules  of  arithmetic.**  Five  hours 
were  spent  in  music,  drawing,  and  needle- 
work, this  last  especially,  and  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  venerable  parson  of  the  par- 
ish. Two  hours  she  devoted  to  breakfast 
and  dinner,  and  as  it  was  hard  to  restrict 
herself  to  this  allowance,  she  occasionally 
gave  one  hour  more  to  dinner-time  conver- 
sation. One  hour  more  was  spent  in  visit- 
ing the  neighbouring  poor,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  hours  to  supper  and  conversation. 
These  periods,  it  seems,  were  not  fixed  for 
every  day ;  for  she  kept  a  kind  of  running 
account,  and  pennittcd  herself  to  have  an 
occassional  holiday  by  drawing  upon  the  re- 
served fund  of  the  four  hours  for  supper. 

Setting  aside  the  fearfully  systematic  na- 
ture of  this  arrangement,  —  the  stern  de- 
termination to  live  by  rule  and  system,  — 
it  must  be  admitted  that   Miss  Harlowe 
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was  what  b  called  by  ladies  a  very  *^  superi- 
or "  person.  She  wo«ld  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent housekeeper,  or  even  a  respectable 
fovemeas.  We  feel  a  certain  gratitude  to 
er  for  derotinfi;  four  hours  to  supper ;  and, 
inde^,  Richardson's  characters  are  always 
well  cared  for  in  the  victualling  department. 
They  always  take  their  solid  three  mesds, 
vrith  a  liberal  intercalation  of  dishes  of  tea 
and  chocolate.  Mi^  Harlowe,  we  must  add, 
knew  Latin,  although  her  quotations  of  clas- 
sical authors  are  generally  taken  £rom  trans- 
lations. Her  successor.  Miss  Byron,  was  not 
allowed  this  accomplishment,  Richardson's 
doubts  of  its  suitability  to  ladies  having  ap- 
parently gathered  strength  in  the  interval. 
Notwithstanding  this  one  audacious  excur- 
sion into  the  regions  of  manly  knowledge. 
Miss  Harlowe  appears  to  us,  as,  in  the  main, 
a  healthy,  sensible  country  girl  of  the  peri- 
od, with  sound  sense,  the  highest  respect 
for  decorum^  and  an  exaggerated  regard 
£oT  constituted,  especially  paternal,  author- 
ity. We  cannot  expect,  trom  her,  any  of 
the  outbreaks  against  the  laws  of  society 
customary  with  George  Sand's  heroines. 
If  she  had  changed  places  with  Maggie 
Tulliver,  she  would  have  accepted  the  soci- 
ety of  the  Mill  on  the  Floss  with  perfect 
contentment,  respected  all  the  family  of 
aunts  and  uncles,  and  never  repined  against 
the  tyranny  of  her  brother  Tom.  She 
would  have  been  conscious  of  no  vague  im- 
aginative yearnings,  nor  have  beaten  her- 
self against  the  narrow  bars  of  stolid  custom. 
She  would  have  laid  up  a  vast  store  of  lin- 
en, and  walked  thankfully  in  the  path 
clialked  out  for  her.  Certainly  she  would 
never  have  run  away  with  Mr.  Stephen 
Guest  without  tyranny  of  a  much  more 
tangible  kind  than  that  which  acts  only 
through  the  finer  spiritual  tissues.  When 
Clarissa  went  off  with  Lovelace  it  was  not 
because  she  had  unsatisfied  aspirations  afler 
a  higher  order  of  life,  but  because  she  had 
been  locked  up  in  her  room,  as  a  solitary 
prisoner,  and  her  family  had  tried  to  force 
tier  into  marriage  with  a  man  whom  she  had 
excellent  reasons  ibr  h:iting  and  despising. 

Yet  the  long  tragedy  in  which  Clarissa  is 
the  victim  is  not  the  less  affecting  because 
the  torments  are  of  an  intelligible  kind, 
and  r<*quire  no  highly-strung  sensibility  to 
give  them  keenness.  The  heroine  is  first 
bullied  and  then  deserted  by  her  family, 
cat  ofif  from  the  friends  who  have  a  desire 
to  help  her,  and  handed  over  to  ihc  power 
of  an  unscrupulous  libertine.  When  she 
dies  of  a  broken  heart,  the  most  callous  and 
prosaic  of  readers  must  feel  that  it  is  the 
only  release  possible  for  her.     And  in  the 


gradual  development  of  his  plot,  the  slow 
accumulation  of  horrors  upon  the  head  of 
a  virtuous  victim,  Richardson  shows  the 
power  which  places  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  novelists,  and  finds  precisely  the  field  in 
which  his  method  is  most  effective  and  its 
drawbacks  least  annoying.  In  the  first 
place,  in  spite  of  his  enormous  pisolixity,  the 
interest  is  throughout  concentrated  upon 
one  figure.  In  Sir  Charles  Grandison  there 
are  episodes  meant  to  illustrate  the  virtues 
of  the  "  next-to-divine  man  "  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  main  narrative.  In 
Clarissa  every  subordinate  plot,  -r-  and  they 
abound,  —  bears  immediately  upon  the  cen- 
tral action  of  the  story,  and  proauces  a  con- 
stant alternation  of  hope  and  foreboding. 
The  last  volumes,  indeed,  are  dragged  out 
in  a  way  which  is  injurious  in  several  re-' 
spects.  Clarissa,  to  use  Lord  Chesterfield's 
expression  about  himself,  takes  an  uncon- 
scionable time  about  dying.  But  until  the 
climax  is  reached,  we  see  the  clouds  steadi- 
ly gathering,  and  yet  with  an  increasing 
hope  that  they  may  be  suddenly  cleared  up. 
The  only  English  novel  which  produces  a 
similar  efiect,  and  impresses  us  with  a  sense 
of  an  inexorable  fate,  slowly  but  steadily 
approaching,  is  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  — 
in  some  respects  the  best  and  most  artistic 
of  Scott's  novels.  Superior  as  is  Scott's 
art  in  certain  directions,  we  scarcely  feel 
the  same  interest  in  his  chief  characters, 
though  there  is  the  same  unity  of  construc- 
tion. We  cannot  feel  for  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood  the  sympathy  which  Clarissa 
extorts.  For  in  Clarissa's  profound  distress 
we  lose  sight  of  the  narrow  round  of  respec- 
tabilities in  which  her  earlier  life  is  passed ; 
the  petty  pompousness,  the  intense  propriety 
which  annoy  us  in  Sir  Charles  Granditon 
disappear  or  become  pathetic.  When  peo- 
ple are  dying  of  broken  hearts,  we  forget 
their  little  absurdities  of  costume.  A  more 
powerful  note  is  sounded,  and  the  little  su- 
perficial absurdities  are  forgotten. 

We  laugh  at  the  first  feminine  description 
of  her  dress  —  a  Brussels-lace  cap,  with  sky- 
blue  ribbon,  pale  crimson  coloured  padua- 
say,  with  cuffs  embroidered  in  a  running 
pattern  of  violets  and  their  leaves ;  but  we 
are  more  disposed  to  cry  (if  many  novels 
have  not  exhausted  all  our  powers  of  wecp- 
insr)  when  we  come  to  the  final  scene. 
*^  One  faded  cheek  rested  upon  the  good 
woman's  bosom,  the  kindly  warmth  of  which 
had  overspread  it  with  a  faint  but  charming 
flush ;  the  other  paler  and  hollow,  as  if 
already  iced  over  by  death.  Her  hands, 
white  as  the  lily,  with  her  meandering  veins 
more  transparently  blue  than  ever  I   had 
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seen  even  hers,  hanging  lifelessly,  one  before 
her,  the  other  grasped  by  the  right  hand  of 
the  kindly  widow,  whose  tears  bedewed  the 
sweet  face  which  her  motherly  bosom  sup- 
ported, though  unfelt  by  the  fair  sleeper; 
and  either  insensibly  to  the  good  woman,  or 
what  she  would  not  disturb  her  to  wipe  off 
or  to  change  her  posture.  Her  aspect  was 
sweetly  calm  and  serene ;  and  though  she 
started  now  and  then,  yet  her  sleep  seemed 
easy ;  her  breath  indeed  short  and  quick, 
but  tolerably  free,  and  not  like  that  of  a 
dying  person.**  Allowing  fbr  the  c|ueer 
grammar,  this  is  surely  a  touching  and  simple 
picture,  and  suggests  the  existence  of  some 
true  appreciation  of  nature  even  in  that  age 
of  bu(;kram  and  padding.  The  epistolary 
method,  though  it  has  its  dangers,  lends 
itself  well  to  heic^hten  our  interest.  Where 
the  object  is  rather  to  appeal  to  our  sympa- 
thies than  to  give  elaborate  analyses  of  char- 
acter, or  complicated  narratives  of  incident, 
it  is  as  well  to  let  the  persons  speak  for 
themselves.  A  hero  cannot  conveniently 
say,  like  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  "  See  how 
virtuous  and  brave  and  modest  I  am ;  **  nor 
is  it  easy  to  make  a  story  clear  when  it  has 
to  be  broken  up  and  distributed  amongst 
people  speaking  from  different  points  of 
view ;  it  is  hard  to  make  the  testimonies  of 
the  different  witnesses  fit  into  each  other 
neatly.  But  a  cry  of  agony  can  come  from 
no  other  quarter  so  effectively  as  from  the 
sufferer's  own  mouth.  Clarissa  Harlowe  is 
in  fact  one  long  lamentation,  passing  gradu- 
ally from  a  tone  of  indignant  complamt  to 
one  of  despair,  and  rismg  at  the  end  to 
Christian  resignation.  So  prolonged  a  per- 
formance in  every  key  of  human  misery  is 
indeed  painful  from  its  monotony ;  and  we 
may  admit  that  a  limited  selection  from  the 
correspondence,  passing  through  more  rapid 
gradations,  would  be  more  effective.  We 
mi^ht  be  spared  some  of  the  elaborate  spec- 
ulations upon  various  phases  of  the  affair 
whi(;h  pass  away  without  any  permanent 
effect.  Richardson  seems  to  be  scarcely 
content  even  with  drawing  his  characters  as 
lartj^e  as  life ;  he  wishes  to  apply  a  magnify- 
in<;-glass.  Yet,  even  in  this  incessant  repe- 
tition there  is  a  certain  element  of  power. 
We  are  forced  to  drain  every  drop  m  the 
cu[),  and  to  appreciate  every  ingredient 
which  adds  bitterness  to  its  flavour.  We 
are  annoyed  and  wearied  at  times ;  but  as 
we  read  we  not  only  wonder  at  the  number 
of  variations  performed  upon  one  tune,  but 
feel  that  he  has  succeeded  in  thorou<;hly 
forcing  upon  our  minds,  by  incessant  ham- 
mering, the  impression  which  he  desires  to 
produce.    If  the  blows  are  not  at  all  very 


powerful,  each  blow  tells.  There  is  some- 
thing impressive  in  the  intensity  of  purpose 
which  keeps  one  end  in  view  through  so 
elaborate  a  process,  and  the  skill  which 
fbrms  such  a  multitudinous  yarietj  of  parts 
into  one  artistic  whole.  The  proportions  of 
this  gigantic  growth  are  preserved  with  a 
skill  which  would  be  nngular  even  in  the 
normal  scale ;  a  respect  in  which  most  giants, 
whether  human  or  literary,  are  apt  to  break 
down. 

To  make  the  story  complete,  the  plot 
should  have  been  as  effectively  oonceived  as 
Clarissa  herself,  and  the  other  characters 
should  be  equally  worthy  of  their  position. 
Here  there  are  certain  drawbacks.    The  plot, 
it  might  easily  be  shown,  is  utterly  incredible. 
Richardson    has  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
preventing  his  heroine  fh>m  escaping,  and 
at  times  we  must  not  look  too  closely  for 
fear  of  detecting  the  flimsy  nature  of  her 
imaginary  chains.    There  b,  indeed,  no  rea- 
son for  looking  closely ;  so  long  as  the  situa- 
tions bring  out  the  desired  sentiment,  we 
may  accept  them  for  the  nonce,  without  ask- 
ing whetner  they  could  possibly  have  oc- 
curred.   It  is  of  more  importance  to  judge 
of  the  consistency  of  the  chief  agent  of  the 
persecution.    Lovelace  is  by  far  the  most 
ambitious  character  that  Richardson  has  at- 
tempted.    To  heap  together  a  mass  of  vir- 
tues, and  christen  the  result  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe or  Charles  Grandison,  is  comparatively 
easy ;  but  it  is  a  harder  task  to  compose  a 
villain,  who  shall  be  by  nature  a  devil,  and 
yet  capable  of   imposing  upon  an  angel. 
Some  of  Richardson's  judicious  critics  de- 
clared that  he  must  have  been  himself  a  man 
of  vicious  life  or  he  could  never  have  de- 
scribed a  libertine  so  vividly.    This  is  one 
of  the  smart  sayings  which  are  obviously  the 
proper  thing  to  say,  but  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, are  little  better  than  silly.    Lovelace  is 
evidently  a  fancy  character  —  if  we  may  use 
the  expression.     He  bears  not  a  sin<^le  mark 
of  being  painted  from  life,  and  is  formed  by 
the  simple  process  of  putting  together  the 
most  brilliant  qualities  which  his  creator 
could  devise  to  meet  the  occasion.     We  do 
not  say  that  the  result  is  psychologically  im- 
possible ;  for  it  would  be  very  rash  to  dogma- 
tize on  any  such  question.     No  one  can  say 
what  strange  amalgams  of  virtue  and  vice 
may  have  sufficient  stability  to  hold  together 
during  a  journey  through  this  world.    But 
it  is  plain  that  Lovelace  is  not  a  result  of 
observation,  but  an  almost  fantastic  mixture 
of  qualities  intended  to  fit  him  for  the  diffi- 
cult part  he  has  to  play.     To  exalt  Clarissa, 
for  example,  Lovelace's  family  are  repre- 
sented as  all  along  earnestly  desirous  of  * 
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marriage  between  them ;  and  Lovelace  has 
every  conceivable  motive,  including  the  de- 
sire to  avoid  hangii^  for  agreeing  to  the 
match.  His  refusal  is  unintelligiDic,  and 
Bichardson  has  to  supply  him  with  a  reason 
80  absurd  and  so  diabolical  that  wo  cannot 
believe  in  it ;  it  reminds  us  of  Hamlet's  ob- 
jecting to  killins  his  uncle  whilst  at  prayers, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  sendmg  him 
straight  to  heaven.  But  we  may,  )£  we 
please,  consider  Hamlet's  conceit  as  a  mere 
pretext  invented  to  excuse  his  resolution  to 
iiimself:  whereas  Lovelace  speculates  so 
long  and  so  seriously  upon  the  marriage, 
that  we  are  bound  to  consider  his  farfetched 
arguments  as  sincere.  And  the  supposition 
makes  his  wickedness  gratuitous,  it  we  be- 
lieve in  his  sanity.  Lovelace  suffers,  again, 
fixHn  the  same  necessity  which  injures  Sir 
Charles  Grandison;  as  the  virtuous  hero 
has  to  be  always  expatiating  on  his  own 
virtaes,  the  vicious  hero  has  to  boast  of  his 
own  vices;  it  b  true  that  this  is,  in  an  artis- 
tic sense,  the  least  repulsive  habit  of  the 
two ;  for  it  gives  reason  for  hating  not  a  hero 
bat  a  villain ;  unluckily  it  is  also  a  reason 
for  refusing  to  believe  in  bis  existence. 
The  improbability  of  a  thoroughpaced 
scoundrel  writing  daily  elaborate  confes- 
rions  of  his  criminality  to  a  friend,  even 
when  the  friend  condemns  him,  and  expa- 
tiating upon  atrocities  that  deserved  hang- 
ing, justifying  his  vices  on  principle,  is 
rather  too  glaring  to  be  admissible.  And 
by  another  odd  mconsistency,  Lovelace  is 
described  as  being  all  the  time  a  steady  be- 
liever in  eternal  punishment  and  a  rebuker 
of  sceptics  —  Richardson  being  apparently 
of  opinion  that  infidelity  would  be  too  bad 
to  be  introduced  upon  the  stage,  though  a 
vice  might  be  described  in  detail.  A  man 
who  hiM  broken  through  all  moral  laws 
might  be  allowed  a  little  frectbinking.  We 
might  add  that  Lovelace,  in  spite  of  the 
clevemesjB  attributed  to  him,  is  really  a  most 
imbecile  schemer;  the  first  principle  of  a 
villain  should  be  to  tell  as  few  lies  as  will 
•erve  his  purpose ;  but  Lovelace  invents 
such  elaborate  and  complicated  plots,  pre- 
senting so  many  chances  of  detection  and 
introducing  so  many  persons  into  his  secrets, 
th^  it  is  evident  that  in  real  life  he  would 
have  broken  down  in  a  week. 

Granting  the  high  improbability  of  Love- 
lace as  a  real  livin;;  human  being,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  has  every  merit  but 
that  of  existence.  The  letters  which  he 
writes  are  the  most  animated  in  the  volumi- 
nous correspondence.  The  respectable  do- 
mestic old  printer,  who  boasted  of  the  per- 


fect purity  of  his  own  life,  seems  to  have 
thrown  himself  with  special  gusto  into 'the 
character  of  a  heartless  reprobate.  He  must 
have  felt  a  certain  piquancy  in  writing  down 
the  most  atrocious  sentiments  in  his  own  re- 
spectable parlour.  He  would  show  that  the 
quiet  humdrum  old  tradesman  could  be  on 
paper  as  sprightly  and  audacious  as  the  most 
profligate  man  about  town.  As  quiet  people 
are  apt  to  do,  he  probably  exaggerated  the 
enormities  which  such  men  would  openly 
avow ;  be  fancied  that  the  world  beyond  his 
little  circle  was  a  wilderness  of  wild  beasts 
who  could  gnash  their  teeth  and  show  their 
claws  after  a  terribly  ostentatious  fashion  in 
their  own  dens ;  they  doubtless  glqated  upon 
all  the  innocent  sheep  whom  they  had  de- 
voured without  any  shadow  of  reticence. 
And  he  had  a  fancy  that,  in  their  way,  they 
were  amusing  monsters  too ;  Lovelace  is  a 
lady's  villain  as  Grandison  is  a  lady's  hero ; 
he  is  designed  by  a  person  inexperienced 
even  in  the  observation  of  vice.  Indeed,  he 
would  exaggerate  the  charm  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  atrocity.  We  must  also  ad- 
mit that  when  the  old  printer  was  put  upon 
his  mettle  he  could  be  very  lively  indeed. 
Lovelace,  like  everybody  else,  is  at  times 
unmercifully  prolix  ;  he  never  leaves  us  to 
guess  any  detail  for  ourselves ;  but  he  is 
spirited,  eloquent,  and  a  thoroughly  fine  gen- 
tleman after  the  Chesterfield  type.  Rich- 
ardson lectures  us  very  seriously  on  the  evil 
results  which  are  sure  to  follow  bad  courses ; 
but  he  evidently  holds  in  his  heart,  that,  till 
the  Nemesis  descends,  the  libertines  are  far 
the  most  amusing  part  of  the  world.  In  Sir 
Charles  Grandison's  company,  we  should  be 
treated  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  sermon- 
izing, with  an  occasional  descent  into  the  re- 
gions of  humour  —  but  the  humour  is  always 
admitted  under  protest.  With  Lovelace  wo 
might  hear  some  very  questionable  morality, 
but  there  would  be  a  never-ceasing  flow  of 
sparkling  witticisms.  The  devil's  advocate 
has  the  laugh  distinctly  on  his  side,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  argument.  Finally, 
we  may  say  that  Lovelace,  if  too  obviously 
constructed  to  work  the  plot,  certainly  works 
it  well.  When  we  coolly  dissect  him  and 
ask  whether  he  could  ever  have  existed,  we 
may  be  forced  to  reply  in  the  negative.  But 
whilst  we  read  we  forget  to  criticize ;  he 
secins  to  possess  more  vitality  than  most  liv- 
ing men  ;  he  is  so  full  of  elonuent  brajr,  and 
audacious  sophistry,  and  unblushing  impu- 
dence, that  he  fascinates  us  as  he  is  supposed 
to  have  bewildered  Clarissa.  The  dragon 
who  is  to  devour  the  maiden  comes  with  all 
the  flash  and  glitter  and  overpowering  whirl 
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ot  wings  that  can  be  desired.  He  seems  to 
be  irresistible  —  we  admire  him  and  hate 
liim,  and  some  time  elapses  before  we  begin 
to  suspect  that  he  is  merely  a  stage  dragon, 
and  not  one  of  those  who  really  walk  this 
earth. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  results  of  our  analysis, 
it  seems  clear  that  Richardson  was  a  man  of 
true  genius;  and  we  can  distinguish  the 
pointsof  analogy  between  him  and  the  French 
school,  at  first  sight  so  distinct  in  their  meth- 
od, and  who  yet  express  so  warm  an  admira- 
tion for  his  talents.  His  defects  are  obvious, 
and  in  large  degree  due  to  his  era.  He  knows, 
for  example,  nothing  of  the  influence  of  Na- 
ture. Thei^  is  scarcely  throughout  his  books 
one  description  showing  the  power  of  appeal- 
ing to  emotions  through  scenery  claimed  by 
every  modern  scribbler.  In  passing  the 
Alps,  the  only  remark  which  one  of  his 
characters  has  to  make,  beyond  describing 
the  horrible  dangers  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  is 
that  "  every  object  which  here  presents  it- 
self is  excessively  miserable."  His  ideal 
SL-enery  is  a  "  large  and  convenient  countr}'- 
house,  situated  m  a  spacious  park,"  with 
plenty  of  "  fine  prospects,"  which  you  are 
expected  to  view  from  a  "  neat  but  plain 
villa,  built  in  the  rustic  taste."  And  his 
views  of  morality  are  as  contracted  as  his 
taste  in  landscapes.  The  most  distinctive 
article  of  his  creed  is  that  children  should 
have  a  reverence  for  their  parents,  which 
would  be  exaggerated  in  the  slave  of  an 
Eastern  despot.  We  can  pardon  Clarissa 
for  refusing  to  die  happy  until  her  stupid  and 
ill-tempered  old  father  has  revoked  a  curse 
which  he  bestowed  upon  her.  But  we  can- 
not quite  excuse  Sir  Charles  Grandison  for 
writing  in  this  fashion  to  his  disreputable  old 
parent,  who  has  asked  his  consent  to  a  cer- 
tain family  arrangement  in  which  he  had  a 
legal  right  to  be  consulted. 

"  As  for  myself,"  he  says,  "  I  cannot  have 
one  objection  ;  but  what  am  I  in  this  case  ? 
My  sister  is  wholly  my  father*s ;  I  also  am 
his.  The  consideration  he  gives  me  in  this  in- 
stance, confounds  me.  It  binds  me  to  him 
in  double  duty.  It  would  look  like  taking 
advantajre  of  it,  were  I  so  much  as  to  offer 
my  humble  opinion,  unless  he  were  pleased 
to  command  it  from  me." 

Even  one  of  Richardson's  abject  lady-cor- 
respondents was  revolted  by  this  exagger- 
ated servility.  But  narrow  as  his  vision 
might  be  in  some  directions,  his  genius  is 
not  the  less  genuine.    He  is  a  curious  exam- 


ple of  the  power  which  a  real  artistic  insight 
may  exhibit  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
forms.  To  realise  his  characteristic  power, 
we  should  take  one  of  the  great  French  nov- 
elists whom  we  admire  for  the  exquisite  pro- 
portions of  his  story,  the  unity  of  the  inter- 
est and  the  skill  —  so  unlike  our  common 
English  clumsiness  —  with  which  all  details 
are  duly  subordinated.  He  should  have,  too, 
the  comparative  weakness  of  French  novel- 
ists, a  defective  perception  of  character,  a 
certain  unwillingness  in  art  as  in  politics  to 
allow  individual  peculiarities  to  interfere 
with  the  main  flow  of  events ;  for,  admitting 
the  great  excellence  of  his  minor  performers, 
Richardson's  most  elaborately  designed  char- 
acters are  so  artificial  that  they  derive  their 
interest  from  the  events  in  which  they  play 
their  parts,  rather  than  give  interest  to  them 
—  little  as  he  may  have  intended  it  Then 
we  must  cause  our  imaginary  Frenchman  to 
transmigrate  into  the  bod^  of  a  small,  plump, 
weakly  printer  ot  the  eighteenth  century. 
We  may  leave  him  a  fair  share  of  bis  viva- 
city, though  considerably  narrowing  his 
views  of  life  and  morality ;  but  we  must  sur- 
round him  with  a  court  of  silly  women 
whose  incessant  flatteries  must  generate  in 
him  an  unnatural  propensity  to  twaddle. 
All  the  gossiping  propensities  of  his  nature 
will  grow  to  unhealthy  luxuriance  under  this 
unnatural  stimulant,  and  the  fine  edge  of  bis 
wit  will  be  somewhat  dulled  in  the  process. 
He  will  thus  become  capable  of  being  a 
bore  —  a  thing  which  is  impossible  to  any 
unsophisticated  Frenchman.  In  this  way 
we  mi^ht  obtain  a'  literary  product  so  anom* 
alous  m  appearance  as  Clarissa  —  a  story 
in  which  a  most  affecting  situation  is  drawn 
with  extreme  power,  and  yet  so  overlaid 
with  twaddle,  so  unmercifully  protracted 
and  spun  out  as  to  be  almost  unreadable  to 
the  present  generation.  But  to  complete 
Richardson,  we  must  inoculate  him  with  the 
propensities  of  another  school :  we  ^lust  give 
him  a  liberal  share  of  the  feminine  sensitive- 
ness and  closeness  of  observation  of  which 
Miss  Austen  is  the  great  example.  And 
perhaps,  to  fill  in  the  last  details  he  ought, 
m  addition,  to  have  a  dash  of  the  more  unc- 
tuous and  offensive  variety  of  the  dissenting 
f)reacher  —  for  we  know  not  where  els^  to 
ook  for  the  astonishing  and  often  ungram- 
matical  fluency  by  which  he  is  possessed,  and 
which  makes  his  best  passages  remind  us  of 
the  marvellous  malleaoility  of  some  preciooa 
metals. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  BALLOT. 

Pehneas  took  his  seat  in  the  House  with 
a  consciousness  of  much  inward  trepidation 
of  heart  on  that  night  of  the  ballot  debate. 
After  leaving  Lord  Cbiltem  he  went  down 
to  his  club  and  dined  alone.  Three  or  four 
men  came  and  spoke  to  him ;  but  he  could  not 
talk  to  them  at  his  ease,  nor  did  he  quite 
know  what  they  were  saying  to  him.  He 
was  going  to  do  something  woich  he  longed 
to  acbieye,  but  the  very  idea  of  which,  now 
that  it  was  so  near  to  him,  was  a  terror  to 
him.  To  be  in  the  House  and  not  to  speak 
would,  to  his  thinking,  be  a  disCTaceful  fail- 
ure. Indeed,  he  could  not  continue  to  keep 
his  seat  unless  he  spoke.  He  had  been 
pat  there  that  he  might  speak.  He  would 
speak.  Of  course  he  would  speak.  Had 
he  not  already  been  conspicuous  almost  as  a 
boy  orator  ?  And  yet,  at  this  moment  he 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  eating  mut- 
ton or  beef,  or  who  was  standing  opposite 
to  him  and  talking  to  him,  so  much  was  he 
in  dread  of  the  ordeal  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  himself.  As  he  went  down  to 
the  House  after  dinner,  he  almost  made  up 
his  mind  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
leave  London  by  one  of  the  night  mail  trains. 
He  felt  himself  to  be  stiff  and  stilted  as  he 
walked,  and  that  his  clothes  were  uneasy  to 
him.  When  he  turned  into  Westminster 
Hall  he  regretted  more  keenly  than  ever  he 
had  done  that  he  had  seceded  from  the 
keeping  of  Mr.  Low.  He  could,  he  thought, 
have  spoken  very  well  in  court,  and  would 
there  have  learned  that  self-confidence 
which  now  failed  him  so  terribly.  It  was, 
however,  too  late  to  think  of  that.  He 
could  only  go  in  and  take  his  seat. 

He  went  in  and  took  his  seat,^nd  the 
chamber  seemed  to  him  tx)  be  mysteriously 
large,  as  though  benches  were  crowded 
over  benches,  and  galleries  over  galleries. 
He  had  been  long  enough  in  the  House  to 
have  lost  the  original  awe  inspired  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  clerks  of  the  House,  by 
the  row  of  Ministers,  and  by  the  unequalled 
importance  of  the  place.  On  ordinary  oc- 
casions he  could  saunter  in  and  out,  and 
whis|>er  alhis  ease  to  a  ncighl)our.  Hut  on 
this  occation  he  went  direct  to  the  bench 
on  which  he  ordinarily  sat,  and  began  at 
once  to  rehearse  to  himself  hi.s  speech.  He 
had  in  truth  been  doin^  this  ail  day,  in  spite 
of  the  effort  that  he  had  made  to  rid  himself 
of  all  memory  of  the  occasion.  He  had  been 
colk)ctin<{  the  heads  of  his  speech  while  Mr. 
Low  had  been  talking  to  him,  and  refresh- 
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ing  his  quotations  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Chiltem  and  the  dumbbells.  He  had 
taxed  his  memory  and  his  intellect  with  va- 
rious tasks,  which,  as  he  feared,  would  not 
adjust  themselves  one  with  another.  He  had 
learned  the  headings  of  his  speech,  —  so 
that  one  heading  might  follow  the  other, 
and  nothing  be  forgotten.  And  he  had 
learned  verbatim  the  words  which  he  in- 
tended to  utter  under  each  heading,  —  with 
aliope  that  if  any  one  compact  part  should 
be  destroyed  or  injured  in  its  compactness 
by  treachery  of  memory,  or  by  the  course 
of  the  debate,  each  other  compact  part 
might  be  there  in  its  entirety,  ready  for 
use  ;  —  or  at  least  so  many  of  the  compact 
parts  as  treachery  of  memory  and  the  acci- 
dents of  the  debate  might  leave  to  him ;  so 
.that  his  speech  might  be  like  a  vessel, 
watertight  m  its  various  compartments,  that 
would  float  by  the  buoyancy  of  its  stem  and 
bow,  even  though  the  hold  should  be  water- 
logged. But  this  use  of  his  composed  words, 
even  though  he  should  be  able  to  carry  it 
through,  would  not  complete  his  work  ;  — 
fur  it  would  be  his  duty  to  answer  in  some 
sort  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  he  must  be  able  to  insert, 
without  any  pre-arrangement  of  words  or 
ideas,  little  intercalator^  parts  between 
those  compact  masses  of  argument  with 
which  he  nad  been  occupying  himself  for 
many  laborious  hours.  As  he  looked  round 
upon  the  House  and  perceived  that  every- 
thing was  dim  before  him,  that  all  his  ori- 
ginal awe  of  the  House  had  returned,  and 
with  it  a  present  quaking  fear  that  made 
him  feel  the  pulsations  of  his  own  heart,  he 
became  painfully  aware  that  the  task  he 
had  prepared  for  himself  was  too  great.  He 
should,  on  this  the  occasion  of  his  rising  to  his 
maiden  lejrs,  have  either  prepared  lor  him- 
self a  short  general  speech,  which  could  in- 
deed have  (lone  little  for  his  credit  in  the 
House,  but  which  might  have  served  to 
carry  off  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  have 
introduced  him  to  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice  within  those  walls,  —  or  he  should 
have  trusted  to  what  his  wit  and  spirit 
would  produce  for  him  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  not  have  burdened  himself 
with  a  huge  exercise  of  memory.  Durin]? 
the  presentation  of  a  few  petitions  he  tried 
to  repeat  to  himself  the  first  of  his  compact 
parts,  ^-  a  compact  part  on  which,  as  it 
might  certainly  be  brought  into  use  let  the 
debate  have  gone  as  it  might,  he  had  ex- 
pended great  care.  He  had  flattered  him- 
self that  there  was  something  of  real  strength 
in  his  words  as  he  repeated  them  to  himself 
in  the  comfortable  seclusion  of  his  own  room, 
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and  he  had  made  them  so  ready  to  his 
tongue  that  he  thought  it  to  be  impossible 
that  he  should  forget  even  an  intonation. 
Now  he  found  that  he  could  not  remember 
the  first  phrases  without  unloosing  and 
looking  at  a  small  roll  of  paper  which  he 
held  furtively  in  his  hand.  What  was  the 
good  of  looking  at  it  ?  He  would  forget  it 
again  in  the  next  moment.  He  had  in- 
tended to  satisfy  the  most  eager  of  his 
friends,  and  to  astound  his  opponents.  As 
it  was,  no  one  would  be  satisfied,  —  and 
none  astounded  but  they  who  had  trusted 
in  him. 

The  debate  began,  and  if  the  leisure 
afforded  by  a  long  and  tedious  speech  could 
have  served  him,  ne  might  have  had  leisure 
enough.  He  tried  at  first  to  follow  all  that 
this  advocate  for  the  ballot  might  say,  hop^ 
ing  thence  to  acquire  the  impetus  of  strong 
interest ;  but  he  soon  wearied  of  the  work, 
and  began  to  lone  that  the  speech  might 
be  ended,  although  the  period  of  his  own 
martyrdom  would  thereby  be  brought  nearer 
to  him.  At  half  past  seven  so  many  mem- 
bers had  deserted  their  seats,  that  Phineas 
began  to  think  that  he  might  be  saved  all 
further  pains  by  a  "  count  out."  He  reck- 
oned the  members  present  and  found  that 
they  were  below  the  mystic  forty,  —  first  by 
two,  then  by  four,  by  five,  by  seven,  and  at 
one  time  by  eleven.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
ask  the  Speaker  to  count  the  House,  but  he 
wondered  that  no  one  else  should  do  so. 
And  yet,  as  the  idea  of  this  termination  to 
the  night's  work  came  upon  him,  and  as  he 
thought  of  his  lost  labor,  he  almost  took 
courage  again,  —  almost  dreaded  rather  than 
wished  for  the  interference  of  some  mali- 
cious member.  But  there  was  no  malicious 
member  then  present,  or  else  it  was  known 
that  Lords  ot  the  Treasury  and  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  would  flock  in  during  the 
Speaker's  ponderous  counting,  —  and  thus 
the  slow  length  of  the  ballot-lover's  verbos- 
ity was  permitted  to  evolve  itself  without 
interruption.  At  eight  o'clock  he  had  com- 
pleted his  catalogue  of  illustrations,  and  im- 
mediately Mr.  ^K)nk  rose  from  the  Treas- 
ury bench  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Government  must  decline  to  support 
the  motion  before  the  House. 

Phineas  was  aware  that  Mr.  Monk  in- 
tended to  speak,  and  was  aware  also  that 
his  speech  would  be  very  short.  "  My  idea 
is,"  he  had  said  to  Phineas,  "  that  every 
man  possessed  of  the  franchise  should  dare 
to  have  and  to  express  a  political  opinion 
of  his  own  ;  —  that  otherwise  the  franchise 
is  not  worth  having ;  and  that  men  will 
learn  that  when  all  so  dare,  no  evil  can 


come  from  such  daring.  As  the  ballot  woiild 
make  any  courage  of  that  kind  unneceasary, 
I  dislike  the  ballot  I  shall  confine,  myself 
to  that,  and  leave  the  illustration  to  younger 
debaters."  Phineas  also  had  been  informed 
that  Mr.  Tumbull  would  reply  to  Mr.  Monk, 
with  the  purpose  of  crushing  Mr.  Monk  into 
dust,  and  Phineas  had  prepared  his  speech 
with  something  of  an  intention  of  subse- 
quently crushing  Mr.  TumbulL  He  knew, 
however,  that  he  could  not  command  his 
opportunity.  There  was  the  chapter  of  ac- 
cidents to  which  he  must  acconunodate  hio^ 
self ;  but  such  had  been  his  programme  for 
the  evening. 

Mr.  MonK  made  his  speech,  —  and  though 
he  was  short,  he  was  very  fiery  and  ener- 
getic. Quick  as  lightning  words  of  wrath 
and  scorn  flew  from  him,  in  which  he  pdnted 
the  cowardice,  the  meanness,  the  fiusehood 
of  the  ballot  .  '*  The  ballot-box,"  he  said, 
^^  was  the  grave  of  all  true  political  opinion." 
Though  he  spoke  hardly  for  ten  minutes,  he 
seemed  to  say  more  than  enough,  ten  times 
enough,  to  slaughter  the  argument  of  the 
former  speaker.  At  every  hot  wcnrd  as  it 
fell,  Phineas  was  driven  to  regret  that  a 
paragraph  of  his  own  was  taken  away  finom 
him,  ana  that  his  choicest  morsels  of  stand- 
ing ground  were  beins  cut  firom  under  his 
feet.  When  Mr.  MonK  sat  down,  Phineas 
felt  that  Mr.  Monk  had  said  all  that  be, 
Phineas  Finn,  had  intended  to  say. 

Then  Mr.  Tumbull  rose  slowly  firom  the 
bench  below  the  gangway.  With  a  speak- 
er so  frequent  and  so  famous  as  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  no  hurry  is  necessary.  He  is  sure  to 
have  his  opportunity.  The  Speaker's  eye 
is  ever  travelling  to  the  accustomed  spois. 
Mr.  Tumbull  rose  slowly,  and  bc^an  his 
oration  very  mildly.  "There  was  noth- 
ing," hQ  said,  "  that  he  admired  so  much  as 
the  poetic  imagery  and  the  high-flown 
sentiment  of  his  right  honourable  friend 
the  member  for  West  Bromwich," — Mr. 
Monk  sat  for  West  Bromwich,  —  "nnlen 
it  were  the  stubborn  facts  and  unanswered 
arguments  of  his  honourable  friend  who 
had  brought  forward  this  motion."  Then 
Iilr.  Tumbull  proceeded  after  his  fashion 
to  crush  Mr.  Moak.  He  was  very  prosaic, 
very  clear  both  in  voice  and  langnaee, 
very  harsh,  and  very  unscmpaloos.  He 
and  Mr.  Monk  had  been  joinea  toffether  in 
politics  for  over  twenhr  years ; -—bat  one 
would  have  thought,  from  Mr.  I^inibi41*8 
words,  that  they  had  been  the  bitterest  of 
enemies.  Mr.  Monk  was  taunted  with  bis 
office,  taunted  with  his  desertion  of  the  lib- 
eral party,  taunted  with  his  amHtidOf  — 
and  taunted  with  his  lack  of  ambitioQ.    **  I 
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once  thought,**  said  Mr.  Tumbull,  —  "  nay, 
not  long  ago  I  thought,  that  he  and  I 
would  have  fought  this  battle  for  the  peo- 
ple, shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  knee  to 
knee;  —  but  he  has  preferred  that  the 
knee  next  to  his  own  shall  wear  a  garter, 
and  that  the  shoulder  which  supports  him 
shall  be  decked  with  a  blue  ribbon,  —  as 
shoulders,  I  presume,  are  decked  in  those 
closet  conferences  which  are  called  Cabi- 
nets." 

Just  afler  this,  while  Mr.  Tumbull  was 
still  going  on  with  a  variety  of  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  United  States,  Barrington 
Erie  stepped  across  the  benches  up  to  the 
place  where  Phineas  was  sitting,  and  whis- 
pered a  few  words  into  his  ear.  **  Bon  teen 
18  prepared  to  answer  Tumbull,  and  wishes 
to  do  it.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  you 
should  have  the  opportunity,  if  you  wish 
it."  Phineas  was  not  ready  with  a  reply 
to  Erie  at  the  spur  of  the  moment.  **  Some- 
body told  me,  continued  Erie,  **  that  you 
had  said  that  you  would  like  to  speak  to- 
night" 

"  So  I  did,"  said  Phineas. 

*^  Shall  I  tell  Bonteen  that  you  will  do 
it.* 

The  chamber  seemed  to  swim  round  be- 
fore our  hero's  eyes.  Mr.  Tumbull  was  still 
going  on  with  his  clear,  loud,  unpleasant 
voice,  but  there  was  no  knowing  how  long 
he  might  go  on.  Upon  Phineas,  if  he 
should  now  consent,  might  devolve  the  du- 
ty, within  ten  minutes,  within  three  min- 
utes, of  rising  there  before  a  full  House  to 
defend  his  great  friend,  Mr.  Monk,  from  a 
gron  personal  attack.  Was  it  fit  that 
sneh  a  norice  as  he  should  undertake  such 
a  work  as  that?  Were  he  to  do  so,  all 
that  speech  which  he  had  prepared,  with 
its  various  self-floating  parts,  must  go  for 
nothing.  The  task  was  exactly  that 
which,  of  ail  tasks,  he  would  best  like  to 
have  accomplished,  and  to  have  accom- 
plished well.  But  if  he  should  fail  I  And 
ne  felt  that  he  would  fail.  For  such  work 
a  man  should  have  all  his  senses  about  him, 
—  his  full  courage,  perfect  confidence, 
something  almost  approaching  to  contempt 
for  listening  opponents,  and  nothing  of  fear 
in  regard  to  listening  friends.  He  should 
be  as  a  cock  in  his  own  farmyard,  master 
of  aU  the  circumstances  around  him.  But 
Fhifl^eas  Finn  had  not  even  as  yet  heard 
the  Boand  of  his  own  voice  in  that  room. 
At  Uus  moment,  so  confused  was  he,  that 
he  did  not  know  where  sat  Mr.  Mildinay, 
and  where  Mr.  Daubeny.  All  was  con- 
fused, and  there  arose  as  it  were  a  sound 
of  waters  in  his  ears,  and  a  feeling  as  of  a 


great  hell  around  him.  "  I  had  rather  wait,** 
he  said  at  last.  *^  Bonteen  had  better  reply." 
Barrington  Erie  looked  into  his  face,  and 
then,  stepping  back  across  the  benches,  told 
Mr.  Bonteen  that  the  opportunity  was  his. 

Mr.  Tumbull  continued  speaking  quite 
long  enough  to  give  poor  Phineas  time  for 
repentance ;  but  repentance  was  of  no  use. 
He  had  decided  against  himself,  and  his 
decision  could  not  be  reversed.  He  would 
have  left  the  House,  only  it  seemed  to  him 
that  had  he  done  so  every  one  would  look 
at  him.  He  drew  his  hat  down  over  his 
eyes,  and  remained  in  his  place,  hating  Mr. 
Bonteen,  hating  Barrington  Erie,  hating 
Mr.  Tumbull,  —  but  hating  no  one  so 
much  as  he  hated  himself.  He  had  dis- 
graced himself  for  ever,  and  could  never 
recover  the  occasion  which  he  had  lost. 

Mr.  Bonteen's  speech  was  in  no  way  re- 
markable. Mr.  li^nk,  he  said,  had  done 
the  State  good  service  by  adding  his  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  to  the  Cabinet.  The 
sort  of  argument  which  Mr.  Bonteen  used 
to  prove  that  a  man  who  has  gained  credit 
as  a  legislator  should  in  process  of  time 
become  a  member  of  the  executive,  is  trite 
and  common,  and  was  not  used  by  Mr. 
Bonteen  with  any  special  force.  Mr.  Bon- 
teen was  glib  of  tongue,  and  possessed  that 
familiarity  with  the  place  which  poor  Phin- 
eas had  lacked  so  sorely.  There  was  one 
moment,  however,  which  was  terrible  to 
Phineas.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Bonteen  had 
shown  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  on  his 
legs,  Mr.  Monk  looked  round  at  Phineas, 
as  though  in  reproach.  He  had  expected 
that  this  work  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  one  who  would  perform  it  with  more 
warmth  of  heart  than  could  be  expected 
fix)m  Mr.  Bonteen.  When  Mr.  Bonteen 
ceased,  two  or  three  other  short  speeches 
were  made,  and  members  fired  off  their 
little  guns.  Phineas  having  lost  so  great 
an  opportunity,  would  not  now  consent  to 
to  accept  one  {hat  should  be  comparatively 
valueless.  Then  there  came  a  division. 
The  motion  was  lost  by  a  laree  majority,  — 
by  any  number  you  might  choose  to  name, 
as  Phineas  had  said  to  Lord  Brentford; 
but  in  that  there  was  no  triumph  to  the 
poor  wretch  who  had  failed  though  fear, 
and  who  was  now  a  coward  in  his  own  es- 
teem. 

He  lefl  the  House  alone,  carefully  avoid- 
injr  all  speech  with  anyone.  As  he  came 
out  he  had  seen  Laurence  Fitzmbbon  in  the 
lobby,  but  he  had  gone  on  without  pausing* 
a  moment,  so  that  he  might  avoid  bis  friend. 
And  when  he  was  out  in  Palace  Yard, 
where  was  he  to  go  next  ?    He  looked  at 
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his  watch,  and  found  that  it  was  just  ten. 
He  did  not  dare  to  go  to  his  club,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  go  home  and  to  bed. 
He  was  very  miserable,  and  nothing  would 
comfort  him  but  sympathy.  Was  there 
any  one  who  would  listen  to  his  abuse  of 
himself,  and  would  then  answer  him  with 
kindly  apologies  for  his  own  weakness? 
Mrs.  Bunce  would  do  it  if  she  knew  how, 
but  sympathy  from  Mrs.  Bunce  would  hard- 
ly avail.  There  was  but  one  person  in  the 
world  to  whom  he  could  tell  his  own  humili- 
ation with  any  hope  of  comfort,  and  that 
person  was  Lady  Laura  Kennedy.  Sympa- 
thy from  any  man  would  have  been  distaste- 
ful to  him.  He  had  thought  for  a  moment 
of  flinging  himself  at  Mr.  Monk's  feet  and 
telling  all  his  weakness ;  —  but  he  could  not 
have  endured  pity  even  from  Mr.  Monk. 
It  was  not  to  be  endured  firom  any  man. 

He  thought  that  Lady  Laura  Kennedy 
would  be  at  home,  and  probably  alone.  He 
knew,  at  any  rate,  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  knock  at  her  door,  even  at  that  hour.  He 
had  lefl  Mr.  Kennedy  in  the  House,  and 
there  he  would  probably  remain  for  the 
next  hour.  There  was  no  man  more  con- 
stant than  Mr.  Kennedy  in  seeing  the  work 
of  the  day,  —  or  of  the  night,  —  to  its  end. 
So  Phineas  walked  up  Victoria  Street,  and 
from  thence  into  Grosvenor  Place,  and 
knocked  at  Lady  Laura's  door.  "Yes; 
Lady  Laura  was  at  home ;  and  alone."  He 
was  shown  up  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
there  he  found  Lady  Laura  waiting  for  her 
husband. 

"  So  the  great  debate  is  over,"  she  said, 
with  as  much  of  irony  as  she  knew  how  to 
throw  into  the  epithet. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  over." 

"  And  what  have  they  done,  —  those  levi- 
athans of  the  people  V  " 

Then  Phineas  told  her  what  was  the  ma- 
jority. 

**  Is  there  any  thing  the  matter  with  you, 
Mr.  Finn  ?  "  she  said,  looking  at  him  sud- 
denly.    "  Are  you  not  well  V  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  very  well." 

"  Will  you  not  sit  down  ?  There  is  some- 
thing wrong,  I  know.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  simply  been  the  greatest  idiot, 
the  greatest  coward,  the  most  awkward  ass 
that  ever  lived  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  come  to 
tell  you  of  it  at  this  hour  at  night,  but  I 
have  come  that  I  might  tell  you.  Probably 
because  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  whole 
world  who  would  not  laugh  at  me." 

"  At  any  rate,  I  shall  not  laugh  at  you," 
said  Lady  Laura. 


"  But  you  will  despise  me.** 

"  That  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  do." 

"  You  cannot  help  it  I  despise  mjselC 
For  years  I  have  placed  before  myself  the 
ambition  of  speaking  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  —  for  years  I  have  been  thinking 
whether  there  would  ever  come  to  me  an 
opportunity  of  making  mjrself  heard  in  that 
assembly,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  first  in 
the  world.  To-day  the  opportunity  has  been 
offered  to  me,  —  and,  though  the  motion 
was  nothing,  the  opportunity  was  great 
The  subject  was  one  on  which  I  was  thor- 
oughly prepared.  The  manner  in  which  I 
was  summoned  was  most  flattering  to  me. 
I  was  especially  called  on  to  perform  a  taak 
which  was  most  congenial  to  my  feelings; 
—  and  I  declined  because  I  was  afraid." 

"  You  had  thought  too  much  about  it,  my 
friend,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  Too  much  or  too  little,  what  does  it  mil- 
ter ?  "  replied  Phineas,  in  despair.  ^  There 
is  the  fact.  I  could  not  do  it  Do  70a  re- 
member the  story  of  Conachar  in  the  *  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth  ; '  —  how  his  heart  refused  to 
pve  him  blood  enough  to  fight?  He  had 
been  suckled  by  the  milk  of  a  timid  creatnre, 
and,  though  he  could  die,  there  was  none 
of  the  strength  of  manhood  in  him.  It  is 
about  the  same  thing  with  me,  I  take  it" 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  at  all  like  Con- 
achar," said  Lady  Laura. 

"  I  am  equally  ilis^raced,  and  I  most  po^ 
ish  af\er  the  same  faSiion.  I  shall  appAjr  Ibr 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds  in  a  day  or  twa" 

*^  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Lad^  Laura,  getting  up  from  her  chair  and 
coming  towards  him.  *^  You  shall  not  leave 
this  room  till  you  have  promised  me  that 
you  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  do  not 
know  as  yet  what  has  occurred  to-night  ^  but 
I  do  know  that  that  modesty  which  has  kept 
you  silent  is  more  oflen  a  grace  than  n  dis- 
grace." 

This  was  the  kind  of  sympathy  whioh  he 
wanted.  She  drew  her  chair  nearer  to  him, 
and  then  he  explained  to  her  as  accurately 
as  he  could  what  had  taken  place  on  the 
House  this  evening,. —  how  he  had  pce- 
pared  his  speech,  how  he  had  felt  that  his 
preparation  was  vain,  how  he  perceiyed 
from  the  course  of  the  debate  toat  if  he 
spoke  at  all  his  speech  must  be  very  differ* 
ent  from  what  he  had  at  first  intended ;  bow 
he  had  declined  to  take  upon  himself  a  task 
which  seemed  to  require  so  close  n  knowl- 
edge of  the  ways  of  the  House  and  of  the 
temper  of.  the  men  as  the  defence  of  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Monk.  In  accusing  himself,  he 
unconseiously,  excused  himself,  and  his  ex- 
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cusc,  in  Lady  Laura's  ears,  was  more  valid 
than  his  accusation. 

**  And  you  would  give  it  all  up  for  that  ?  ** 
she  said. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  I  ought." 

^I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  you 
were  right  in  allowing  Mr.  Bontecn  to  un- 
dertake such  a  task.  I  should  simply  ex- 
plain to  Mr.  Monk  that  you  felt  too  keen 
an  interest  in  his  welfare  to  stand  up  as  an 
untried  member  in  his  defence.  It  is  not,  I 
think,  the  work  for  a  man  who  is  not  at 
home  in  the  House.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Monk 
will  feel  this,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  will  think  that  you  have 
been  right." 

i^  I  do  not  care  what  Mr.  Kennedy  may 
tkink." 

*^  Why  do  yoa  say  that,  Mr.  Finn  ?  That 
18  not  courteous." 

^  Simply  because  I  care  so  much  what 
Mr.  Kennedy's  wife  may  think.  Your  opin- 
ion is  all  in  all  to  me,  —  only  that  I  know 
yoo  are  too  kind  to  me." 

'*  He  would  not  be  too  kind  to  you.  He 
is  never  too  kind  to  any  one.  He  is  justice 
itself." 

Phineas,  as  he  heard  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
could  not  but  feel  that  there  was  in  Lady 
Laura's  words  something  of  an  accusation 
against  her  husband. 

**  I  hate  justice,"  said  Phineas.  **  I  know 
that  justice  would  condemn  me.  But  love 
and  friendship  know  nothing  of  justice.  The 
▼alue  of  love  is  that  it  overlooks  faults,  and 
forgives  even  crimes." 

*'  I,  at  any  rate,"  said  Lady  Laura,  **  will 
forgive  the  crime  of  your  silence  in  the 
House.  My  strong  belief  in  your  success 
will  not  be  m  the  least  affected  by  what  you 
tell  me  of  your  failure  to-night.  You  must 
await  another  opportunity  ;  and,  if  possible, 
you  should  be  less  anxious  as  to  your  own  per- 
formance. There  is  VioleL"  As  Lady 
Laura  spoke  the  last  words,  there  was  a 
sound  of  a  carriage  stopping  in  the  street, 
and  the  fnrnt  door  was  immediately  opened. 
^  She  is  staying  here,  but  has  been  dining 
with  her  uncle.  Admiral  £ffin<;ham."  Then 
Violet  Effingham  entered  the  room,  rolled 
up  in  pretty  white  furs,  and  silk  cloaks,  and 
lace  shawls.  **  Here  is  Mr.  Finn,  come  to 
tell  us  of  the  debate  about  the  ballot." 

**  I  don't  care  twopebce  about  the  ballot," 
•aid  Violet,  as  she  put  out  her  hand  to  Phin- 
eai.  **  Are  we  going  to  have  a  new  iron 
ileet  built  ?     That's  the  question." 

**  Sir  Simeon  has  come  out  strong  to- 
night," said  Lady  Laura. 

**Tliere  is  no  political  question  of  any  im- 
portance except   the   question  of  the   iron 


fleet,"  said  Violet.  "  I  am  quite  sure  of 
that,  and  so,  if  Mr.  Finn  can  tell  me  nothing 
about  the  iron  fleet,  I'll  go  to  bed." 

"  Mr.  Kennedy  will  tell  you  everything 
when  he  comes  home,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Kennedy !  Mr.  Kennedy 
never  tells  one  anything.  I  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Kennedy  thinks  that  any  woman  knows 
the  meaning  of  the  British  Constitution." 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  means,  Violet," 
asked  Lady  Laura. 

**  To  be  sure  I  do.  It  is  liberty^to  growl 
about  the  iron  fleet,  or  the  ballot,  or  the 
taxes,  or  the  peers,  or  the  bishops,  —  or  any- 
thing else,  except  the  Housq  of  Commons. 
That's  the  British  Constitution.  Good- 
night, Mr.  Finn." 

*'  What  a  beautiful  creature  she  is ! "  s^ud 
Phineas. 

^*'  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  And  full  of  wit  and  grace  and  pleasant- 
ness. I  do  not  wonder  at  your  orother's 
choice." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  said 
on  the  day  before  Lord  Chiltern  had  made 
his  offer  for  the  third  time. 

**  Poor  Oswald  !  he  does  not  know  as  yet 
that  she  is  in  town." 

After  that,  Phineas  went,  not  wishins  to 
await  the  return  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  He  nad 
felt  that  Violet  Effingham  had  come  into  the 
room  just  in  time  to  remedy  a  great  diffi- 
culty. He  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  his  love 
to  a  married  woman,  —  to  the  wife  of  the 
man  who  called  him  friend,  —  to  a  woman 
who  he  felt  sure  would  have  rebuked  him. 
But  he  could  hardly  have  restrained  himself 
had  not  Miss  Effingham  been  there. 

But  as  he  went  home  he  thought  more  of 
Miss  Effingham  than  he  did  of  Lady  Laura; 
and  I  think  that  the  voice  of  Miss  Effingham 
had  done  almost  as  much  towards  comforting 
him  as  had  the  kindness  of  the  other. 

At  any  rate,  he  had  been  comforted. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
"DO   BB   PUNCTUAL." 

Ox  the  very  morning  afler  his  failure  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  Phineas  was 
reading  in  the  Telegraph,  —  he  took  the 
Telej^raph  not  from  choice  but  for  economy, 
—  the  words  of  that  debate  which  he  had 
heard  and  in  which  he  should  have  taken  a 
part,  a  most  unwelcome  visit  was  paid  to 
him.  It  was  near  eleven,  and  the  breakfast 
things  were  still  on  the  table.  He  was  at 
this  time  on  a  Committee  o(  the  House  with 
reference  to  the  use  o(  potted  peas  in  the 
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army  and  navy,  at  which,  he  had  sat  once,  — 
at  a  preb'minary  meeting,  —  and  in  reference 
to  which  he  had  already  resolved  that  as  he 
had  failed  so  frightfully  in  debate,  he  would 
certainly  do  his  duty  to  the  utmost  in  the 
more  easy  but  infinitely  more  tedious  work 
of  the  Committee  Room.  The  Committee 
met  at  twelve,  and  he  intended  to  walk  down 
to  the  Reform  Club,  and  then  to  the  House. 
He  had  just  completed  his  reading  of  the  de- 
bate and  of  the  leaders  in  the  Telegraph  on 
the  subject  He  had  told  himself  how  little 
the  writer  of  the  article  knew  about  Mr. 
Turn  bull,  how  little  about  Mr.  Monk,  and 
how  little  about  the  people,  —  such  being  his 
own  ideas  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  wri- 
ter of  that  leading  article,  —  and  was  about 
to  start.  But  Mrs.  Bunce  arrested  him  by 
telling  him  that  there  was  a  man  below  who 
wanted  to  see  him. 

"  What  sort  of  a  man,  Mrs.  Bunce  ?  " 

<*  He  ain't  a  gentleman,  sir." 

"  Did  he  give  his  name  ?  *' 

"  He  did  not,  sir ;  but  I  know  it's  about 
money.  I  know  the  wavs  of  them  so  well. 
I've  seen  this  one's  face  before  somewhere." 

"You  had  better  show  him  up,"  said 
Phineas.  He  knew  well  the  busmess  on 
which  the  man  was  come.  The  man  wanted 
money  for  that  bill  which  Laurence  Fitzgib- 
bon  had  sent  afloat,  and  which  Phineas  had 
endorsed.  Phineas  had  never  as  yet  fallen 
so  deeply  into  troubles  of  money  as  to  make 
it  necessary  that  he  need  refuse  himself  to 
any  callers  on  that  score,  and  he  did  not 
chooss  to  do  so  now.  Nevertheless  he  most 
heartily  wished  that  he  had  lefl  his  lodgings 
for  the  club  before  the  man  had  come.  This 
was  not  the  first  he  had  heard  of  the  bill 
being  overdue  and  unpaid.  The  bill  had 
been  brought  to  him  noted  a  mouth  since, 
and  then  he  had  simplv  told  the  youth  who 
brought  it  that  he  would  see  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
and  have  the  matter  settled.  He  had 
spoken  to  bis  friend  Laurence,  and  Lau- 
rence had  simply  assured  him  that  all  should 
be  made  right  in  two  days,  —  or,  at  fur- 
thest, by  the  end  of  a  week.  Since  that 
time  he  had  observed  that  his  friend  had 
been  somewhat  shy  of  speaking  to  him  when 
no  others  were  with  them.  Phineas  would 
not  have  alluded  to  the  bill  had  he  and 
Laurence  been  alone  together ;  but  he  had 
been  quick  enough  to  guess  from  his  friend's 
manner  that  the  matter  was  not  settled. 
Now,  no  doubt,  serious  trouble  was  about 
to  commence. 

The  visitor  was  a  little  man  with  grey 
hair  and  a  white  cravat,  some  sixty  years  of 
age,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  very  decent 


bat,  —  which,  on  entering  the  room,  be  at 
once  put  down  on  the  nearest  chair,  —  with 
reference  to  whom  any  judge  on  the  subject 
would  have  concurred  at  first  sight  in  the 
decision  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Bunce,  though 
none  but  a  judge  very  well  used  to  sift  the 
causes  of  his  own  conclusions  could  have 
given  the  reasons  for  that  early  decision. 
"  He  ain't  a  gentleman,"  Mrs.  Bunce  had 
said.  And  the  man  certainly  was  not  a 
gentleman.  The  old  man  in  the  whifis 
cravat  was  very  neatly  dressed,  and  carried 
himself  without  any  of  that  humility  which 
betrays  one  class  of  uncertified  aspirants  to 
gentility,  or  of  that  assumed  arrogance 
which  is  at  once  fatal  to  another  class.  But, 
nevertheless,  Mrs.  Bunce  dad  seen  at  a 
glance  that  ne  was  not  a  gentleman,  —  had 
seen,  moreover,  that  such  a  man  could  have 
come  only  upon  one  mission.  She  was  right 
there  too.  This  visitor  had  come  aboat 
money. 

"  About  this  bill,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  the  vw- 
itor,  proceeding  to  take  out  of  his  breast 
coat-pocket  a  rather  large  leathern  case,  as 
he  advanced  up  towards  the  fire.  "My 
name  is  Clarkson,  Mr.  Finn.  If  I  may 
venture  so  far,  I'll  take  a  chair." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Clarkson,"  said  Phineas, 
getting  up  and  pointing  to  a  seat. 

"Thankye,  Mr.  Fmn,  thankye.  We 
shall  be  more  comfortable  doing  business 
sitting,  shan't  we  ?  "  Whereupon  the  horrid 
little  man  drew  himself  close  \n  to  the  fire, 
and  spreading  out  his  leathern  case  upon 
his  knees,  began  to  turn  over  one  suspicious 
bit  of  paper  after  another,  as  though  be 
were  uncertain  in  what  part  of  his  portfolio 
lay  this  identical  bit  which  he  was  seeking. 
He  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home,  and  to  feel 
that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for 
hurry  in  such  comfortable  quarters.  Phineas 
hated  him  at  once,  —  with  a  hatred  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  the  difiicnlty 
which  his  friend  Fitzgibbon  bad  brought 
upon  him. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Clarkson  at  last, 
"  Oh,  dear  me,  dear  me  1  the  third  of  No- 
vember, and  here  we  are  in  March  I  I  didn't 
think  it  was  so  bad  as  this ;  —  I  did'nt 
indeed.  This  is  very  bad,  —  very  bad! 
And  for  Parliament  gents,  too,  who  should 
be  more  punctual  than  anybody,  because  of 
the  privilege.  Shouldn't  they  now,  Mr. 
Finn  V  " 

"  All  men  should  be  punctual,  I  suppose," 
said  Phineas. 

"  Of  course  they  should ;  of  course  tbey 
should.  I  always  say  to  my  gents,  '  Bie 
punctual,  and  I'll  do  any  thing  for  yon.' 
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But  perhaps,  Mr.  Finn,  you  can  hand  me  a 
cheque  for  this  amount,  and  then  you  and  I 
will  begin  square." 

"  Inaeed  1  cannot,  Mr.  Clarkson." 

"  Not  hand  me  a  cheque  for  it ! " 

"  Upon  my  word,  no." 

"  That's  very  bad  ;  —  very  bad  indeed. 
Then  I  suppose  I  must  take  the  half,  and 
renew  for  the  remainder,  though  I  don't  like 
it ;  —  I  don't  indeed." 

"  I  can  pay  no  part  of  that  bill,  Mr. 
Clarkson." 

»*  Pay  no  part  of  it ! "  and  Mr.  Clarkson, 
in  order  that  he  might  the  better  express 
bis  surprise,  arrested  his  hand  in  the  very 
act  of  poking  bis  host's  fire. 

"  If  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  manage  the 
fire,"  said  Phineas,  putting  out  his  hand 
for  the  poker. 

But  Mr.  Clarkson  was  fond  of  poking 
fires,  and  would  not  surrender  the  poker. 
**  Pay  no  part  of  it ! "  he  said  again,  holding 
the  poker  away  from  Phineas  in  his  left 
bana.  "  Don't  say  that,  Mr.  Finn.  Pray 
don't  say  that.  Don't  drive  me  to  be 
severe.  I  don't  like  to  be  severe  with  my 
gents.  I'll  do  any  thing,  Mr.  Finn,  if  you'll 
only  be  punctual." 

"  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Clarkson,  I  have  never 
had  one  penny  of  consideration  for  that  bill, 
and  "  — • 

"Oh,  Mr.  Finn!  oh,  Mr.  Finn!"  and 
then  Mr.  Clarkson  had  his  will  of  the 
fire. 

"  I  never  had  one  penny  of  consideration 
for  that  bill,"  continued  Phineas.  "  Of 
course  I  don't  deny  my  responsibility." 

**  No,  Mr.  Finn  ;  you  can't  deny  that. 
Here  it  is ;  —  Phineas  Finn  ;  —  and  every- 
body knows  you,  because  you're  a  Parlia- 
ment gent." 

**  I  don't  deny  it.  But  I  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  I  should  be  called  upon  for 
the  money  when  I  accommodated  my  friend, 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  and  I  have  not  cot  it. 
This  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.  I  must 
see  him,  and  take  care  that  arrangements 
are  made." 

"  Arrangements ! " 

•*  Yes,  arrangements  for  settling  the  bill." 

"He  hasn't  got  the  money,  Mr.  Finn. 
You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Clarkson." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Finn  ;  you  know ;  you 
know." 

•*  I  tell  you   I  know  nothing  about  it," 

id  Phineas,  waxing  angry. 

"  As  to  Mr.  Fitzgiobon,  he's  the  pleasant- 
eet  gent  that  ever  lived.  Isn't  he  now  ? 
Fve  \now'd  him  these  ten  years.  I  don't 
suppose  that  for  ten  years  I've  been  without 


his  name  in  my  pocket.  But,  bless  you, 
Mr.  Finn,  there's  an  end  to  everything.  I 
shouldn't  have  looked  at  this  bit  of  paper 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  signature.  Of 
course  not.  You're  just  beginning,  and  it's 
natural  you  should  want  a  little  help. 
You'll  find  me  always  ready,  if  you'll  only 
be  punctual." 

"  I  tell  you  again,  sir,  that  I  never  had  a 
shilling  out  of  that  for  myself,  and  do  not 
want  any  such  help  "  Here  Mr.  Clarkson 
smiled  sweetly.  "  I  gave  my  name  to  my 
friend  simply  to  oblige  him." 

"  I  like  you  Irish  gents  because  you  do 
hang  together  so  close,"  said  Mr.  Clarkson. 

"  Simply  to  oblige  him,"  continued  Phin- 
eas. "  As  I  said  before,  I  know  that  I  am 
responsible ;  but,  as  I  said  before  also,  I 
have  not  the  means  of  taking  up  that 
bill.  I  will  see  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  and  let  you 
know  what  we  propose  to  do."  Then  Phin- 
eas got  up  from  his  seat  and  took  his  hat. 
It  was  full  time  that  he  should  go  down  to 
his  Committee.  But  Mr.  Clarkson  did  not 
get  up  from  his  seat,  "  I'm  afraid  I  must 
ask  you  to  leave  me  now,  Mr.  Clarkson,  as 
I  have  business  down  at  the  House." 

"  Business  at  the  House  never  presses, 
Mr.  Finn,"  said  Mr.  Clarkson.  "That's 
the  best  of  Parliament.  I've  known  Parlia- 
ment gents  this  thirty  yedrs  and  more. 
Would  you  believe  it,  —  I've  had  a  Prime 
Minister's  name  in  that  portfolio;  that  I 
have;  and  a  Lord  Chancellor's;  that  I 
have ;  —  and  an  Archbishop's  too.  I  know 
what  Parliament  is,  Mr.  Finn.  Come, 
come ;  don't  put  me  off  with  Parliament." 

There  he  sat  before  the  fire  with  his 
pouch  open  before  him,  and  Phineas  had 
no  power  of  moving  him.  Could  Phineas 
have  paid  him  the  money  which  was  man- 
ifestly due  to  him  on  the  bill,  the  man 
would  of  course  have  gone ;  but  failing  in 
that,  Phineas  could  not  turn  him  out. 
There  was  a  black  cloud  on  the  young 
member's  brow,  and  great  anger  at  his 
heart,  —  against  Fitzgibbon  rather  than 
against  the  man  who  was  sitting  there  be- 
fore him.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  it  is  really  im- 
perative that  1  should  go.  I  am  pledged 
to  an  appointment  at  the  House  at  twelve, 
and  it  wants  now  only  a  quarter.  I  regret 
that  your  interview  with  me  should  be  so 
unsatisfactory,  but  I  can  only  promise  you 
that  I  will  see  Mr.  Fitzgibbon." 

"  And  when  shall  1  call  again,  Mr. 
Finn  ?  " 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  write  to  you," 
said  Phineas. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Mr.  Clarkson.  "  I 
should  much  prefer  to  look  in.     Looking  in 
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is  always  best  We  can  get  to  understand 
one  another  in  that  way.  Let  me  see.  I 
daresay  you're  not  particular.  Suppose  I 
say  Sunday  morning." 

"  Really,  I  could  not  see  you  on  Sunday 
morning,  Mr.  Clarkson." 

**  Parliament  gents  ain't  generally  partic- 
ular, —  'specially  not  among  the  Catholics," 
pleaded  Mr.  Clarkson. 

"  I  am  always  engaged  on  Sundays,"  said 
Fhmeas. 

"  Suppose  we  say  Monday,  —  or  Tuesday. 
Tuesday  morning  at  eleven.  And  do  be 
punctual,  ]Mr.  Finn.  At  Tuesday  morning 
I'll  come,  and  then  no  doubt  I  shall  find 
you  ready."  Whereupon  Mr.  Clarkson 
slowly  put  up  his  bills  within  his  portfolio, 
and  then,  before  Phineas  knew  where  he 
was,  had  warmly  shaken  that  poor  dismayed 
member  of  Parliament  by  the  hand.  "  On- 
ly do  \>(i  punctual,  Mr.  Finn,"  he  said,  as 
he  made  his  way  down  the  stairs. 

It  was  now  twelve,  and  Phineas  rushed 
off*  to  a  cab.  He  was  in  such  a  fervour 
of  rage  and  misery  that  he  could  hardly 
think  of  his  position,  or  what  he  had  better 
do,  till  he  got  into  the  Committee  room; 
and  when  Uicre  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else.  He  intended  to  go  deeply  into  the 
question  of  potted  peas,  holding  an  equal 
balance  between  the  assailed  Govemment 
offices  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  advocates 
of  the  potted  peas  on  the  other.  The  pot- 
ters of  the  peas,  who  wanted  to  sell  their 
article  to  the  Crown,  declared  that  an  ex- 
tensive, —  perhaps  we  may  say,  an  unlimit- 
ited,  —  use  of  the  article  would  save  the 
whole  army  and  navy  from  the  scourges  of 
scurvy,  dyspepsia,  and  rheumatism,  would 
be  the  best  safeguard  against  tophus  and 
other  fevers,  and  would  be  an  invaluable 
aid  in  all  other  maladies  to  which  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  peculiarly  subject  The 
peas  in  question  were  grown  on  a  large 
scale  in  Holstein,  and  their  growth  had 
been  fostered  with  the  special  object  of  do- 
ing good  to  the  British  army  and  navy. 
The  peas  were  so  cheap  that  there  would 
be  a  great  saving  in  money,  —  and  it  really 
had  seemed  to  many  that  the  officials  of 
the  Horse  Guards  and  the  Admiralty  had 
been  actuated  by  some  fiendish  desire  to  de- 
prive their  men  of  salutary  fresh  vegetables, 
simply  because  they  were  of  foreign  growth. 
But  the  officials  of  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty  declared  that  the  potted  peas 
in  question  were  hardly  fit  for  swine.  The 
motion  for  the  Committee  had  been  made 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  opposition,  and 
Phineas  had  been  put  upon  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent member.     He  had  resolved  to  give 


to  it  all  his  mind,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, to  reach  a  just  decision,  in  whi^ 
there  should  be  no  favor  shown  to  the  Gof- 
emment  side.  New  brooms  arejproYerbial 
for  thorough  work,  and  in  this  Committee 
work  Phineas  was  as  yet  a  new  broom. 
But,  unfortunately,  on  this  day  his  mind 
was  so  harassed  that  he  could  hardlv  un- 
derstand what  was  ^ing  on.  It  dia  not, 
perhaps,  much  signify,  as  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined were  altogether  agricultural.  Thev 
onlj  proved  the  production  of  peas  in  Hot- 
stem,  —  a  fact  as  to  which  Phineas  bad  no 
doubt.  The  proof  was  naturally  slow,  as 
the  evidence  was  given  in  German,  and 
had  to  be  translated  into  English.  And 
the  work  of  the  d&y  was  much  impeded  hj 
a  certain  member  who  unfortunately  spoke 
German,  who  seemed  to  be  fond  of  speaking 
German  before  his  brethren  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  who  was  curious  as  to  a^cultnre 
in  Holstein  generally.  The  Chairman  did 
not  understand  German,  and  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  checking  this  gentleman,  and 
in  making  him  understand  that  his  qaes- 
tions  were  not  relevant  to  the  issue. 

Phineas  could  not  keep  his  mind  dnriiiff 
the  whole  afternoon  from  the  subject  of  his 
misfortune.  What  should  he  do  if  this  hor- 
rid man  came  to  him  once  or  twice  a  week  ? 
He  certainly  did  owe  the  man  the  money. 
He  must  admit  that  to  himself.  The  maa 
no  doubt  was  a  dishonest  knave  who  had 
discounted  the  bill  probably  at  fifty  per 
cent. ;  but,  nevertheless,  Phineas  had  made 
himself  legally  responsible  for  the  amount. 
The  privilege  of  the  House  prohibited  him 
from  arrest.  He  thought  of  that  very  oflen, 
but  the  thought  only  made  him  the  more 
unhappy.  Would  it  not  be  said,  and  mi^t 
it  not  be  said  truly,  that  he  had  incmrred 
this  responsibility,  —  a  responsibility  which 
he  was  altogether  unequal  to  answer,  —  be- 
cause he  was  so  protected  ?  He  did  fe^ 
that  a  certain  consciousness  of  his  privilege 
had  been  present  to  him  when  he  had  put 
his  name  across  the  paper,  and  that  there 
had  been  dishonesty  m  that  very  conscious- 
ness. And  of  what  servico  would  his  privi- 
lege be  to  him,  if  this  man  could  harass 
every  hour  of  his  life  ?  The  man  was  to  be 
with  liim  again  in  a  day  or  two,  and  when 
the  appointment  had  been  proposed,  he, 
Phineas,  had  not  dared  to  negative  it. 
And  how  was  he  to  escape  V  As  for  pay- 
ing the  bill,  that  with  him  was  altogether 
:  impossible.  The  man  had  told  him,  — and 
he  had  believed  the  man,  —  that  payment 
by  Fitzgibbon  was  out  of  the  question.* 
!  And  yet  Pitzgibbon  was  the  son  of  a  peer, 
j  whereas  he  was  only  the  son  of  a  country 
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doctor !  Of  course  Fitzgibbon  must  make 
some  effort,  —  some  great  effort,  —  and  have 
the  thing  settled.  Alas,  alas!  He  knew 
enough  of  the  world  already  to  feel  that  the 
hope  was  vain. 

He  went  down  from  the  Committee  room 
into  the  Hove,  and  he  dined  at  the  House, 
and  remained  there  until  eight  or  nine  at 
night ;  but  Fitzgibbon  did  not  come.  He 
then  went  to  the  Reform  Club,  but  he  was 
not  there.  Both  at  the  club  and  in  the 
House  many  men  spoke  to  him  about  the 
debate  of  the  previous  night,  expressing 
surprise  that  he  nad  not  sp^en,  —  nutking 
him  more  and  more  wretched.  He  saw 
Mr.  Monk,  but  Mr.  Monk  was  walking  arm 
in  arm  with  bis  colleague^  Mr.  Palliser,  and 
Phineas  could  do  no  more  than  just  speak 
to  them.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Monk's  nod 
of  recognition  was  very  cold.  That  might 
be  fancy,  but  it  certainly  was  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Monk  only  nodded  to  him.  He  would 
tell  Mr.  Monk  the  truth,  and  then,  if  Mr. 
Monk  chose  to  quarrel  with  him,  he  at  any 
rate  would  take  no  step  to  renew  their 
fiiendship. 

From  the  Reform  Club  he  went  to  the 
Shakspeare,  a  smaller  club  to  which  Fitz- 
gibbon belonged,  —  and  of  which  Phineas 
much  wished  to  become  a  member,  —  and  to 
which  he  knew  that  his  friend  resorted  when 
he  wished  to  enjoy  himself  thoroughly,  and 
to  be  at  ease  in  his  inn.  Men  at  the  Shak- 
speare could  do  as  they  pleased.  There 
were  no  politics  there,  no  fashion,  no  stiff"- 
ness,  and  no  rules,  —  so  men  said  ;  but  that 
was  hardly  true.  Everybody  called  every- 
body by  his  Christian  name,  and  members 
smok^  all  over  the  house.  They  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  Shakspeare  thought  it  an 
Siysium  upon  earth ;  and  they  who  did,  be- 
lieved it  to  be  among  Pandemoniums  the 
most  pleasant  Phineas  called  at  the 
Shakspeare,  and  was  told  by  the  porter  that 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon  was  upstairs.  He  was 
shown  into  the  strangers'  room,  and  in  five 
minutes  his  friend  came  down  to  him. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  down  to  the  Re- 
form with  me,**  said  Phineas. 

"By jingo,  my  dear  fellow,  Fm  in  the 
middle  of  a  rubbier  of  whist." 

"  There  has  been  a  man  with  me  about 
that  bill." 

«*  What  I  —  Clarkson  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Clarkson,"  said  Phineas. 

**  Don't  mind  him,"  said  Fitzgibbon. 

**  That's  nonsense.  How  am  I  to  help 
Bunding  him.  I  must  mind  him.  He  is 
coming  to  me  again  on  Tuesday  morning. 

"  Don't  see  him." 

"  How  can  I  help  seebg  him  ?  * 
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"  Make  them  say  you're  not  at  home.' 

"  He  has  made  an  appointment  He  has 
told  me  that  hell  never  leave  me  alone. 
Hell  be  the  death  of  me  if  this  is  not  set- 
tled." 

**  It  shall  be  settled,  my  dear  fellow. 
I'll  see  about  it  Fll  see  about  it  and  write 
you  a  line.  You  must  excuse  me  now,  be- 
cause those  fellows  are  waiting.  I'll  have 
it  all  arranged." 

Again  as  Phineas  went  home  he  thor- 
ougmy  wished  that  he  had  not  seceded  from 
Mr.  Low. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
LADY  BALDOCK  AT  HOME. 

About  the  middle  of  March  Lady  Bal- 
dock  came  up  from  Baddinffham  to  Tendon, 
coerced  into  doing  so,  as  violet  Effingham 
declared,  in  thorough  opposition  to  all  her 
own  tastes,  by  the  known  wishes  of  her 
friends  and  relatives.  Her  friends  and  rel- 
atives, so  Miss  Effingham  insinuated,  were 
unanimous  in  wishing  that  Lady  Baldock 
should  remain  at  Baddin^on  Park,  and 
therefore,  —  that  wish  having  been  indis- 
creetly expressed,  —  she  had  put  herself  to 
CTcat  inconvenience,  and  had  come  to 
London  in  March.  "  Gustavus  will  go 
mad,"  said  Violet  to  Lady  Laura.  The 
Gustavus  in  question  was  the  Lord  Baldock 
of  the  present  generation,  Miss  Effingham's 
Lady  Baldock  being  the  peer's  mother. 
"  Why  does  not  Lorcf  Baldock  take  a  house 
himself?  "  asked  Lady  Laura.  "  Don't  you 
know,  my  dear,"  Violet  answered,  "  how 
much  we  Baddingbam  people  think  of 
money  ?  We  don't  like  bemg  vexed  and 
driven  mad,  but  even  that  is  better  than 
keeping  up  two  households."  As  regarded 
Violet,  the  injury  arising  from  Laoy  Bal- 
dock's  early  migration  was  very  great,  for 
she  was  thus  compelled  to  move  from  Gros- 
venor  Pla  "c  to  Lady  Baldock's  house  in 
Berkeley  Square.  "  As  you  are  so  fond  of 
being  in  London,  Augusta  and  I  have  made 
up  our  minds  to  come  up  before  Easter," 
Lady  Baldock  had  written  to  her. 

"  1  shall  go  to  her  now,"  Violet  had  said 
to  her  friend,  "  because  I  have  not  quite 
made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  I  will  do  for 
the  future." 

"  Marry  Oswald,  and  be  your  own  mis- 
tress." 

"  1  mean  to  be  my  own  mistress  without 
marrying  Oswald,  though  I  don't  see  my 
way  quite  clearly  as  yet.  I  think  I  shall  set 
up  a  little  house  of  my  own,  and  let  the 
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world  say  what  it  pleases.    I  suppose  they 
couldn't  make  me  out  to  bo  a  lunatic.** 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  were  to  try," 
said  Lady  Laura. 

"They  could  not  prevent  me  in  any 
other  way.  But  I  am  in  the  dark  as  yet, 
and  so  I  shall  be  obedient  and  go  to  my 
aunt." 

Miss  Effingham  went  to  Berkeley  Scmare, 
and  Phineas  Finn  was  introduced  to  jLady 
Baldock.  He  had  been  often  in  Grosvenor 
Place,  and  had  seen  Violet  frequently.  Mr. 
Kennedy  gave  periodical  dinners,  —  once  a 
week,  —  to  which  everybody  went  who 
could  get  an  invitation;  and  Phineas  had 
been  a  guest  more  than  once.  Indeed,  in 
spite  of  his  miseries  he  had  taken  to  dining 
out  a  good  deal,  and  was  popular  as  an  eater 
of  dinners.  He  could  talk  when  wanted, 
and  did  not  talk  too  much,  was  pleasant  in 
manners  and  appearance,  and  had  already 
achieved  a  certain  recosnised  position  in 
London  life.  Of  those  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately, not  one  in  twenty  was  aware  from 
whence  he  came,  what  were  his  parentage, 
or  what  his  means  of  living.  He  was  .a 
member  of  Parliament,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's, was  intimate  with  Mr.  Monk,  though 
an  Irishman  did  not  as  a  rule  herd  with 
other  Irishmen,  and  was  th6  right  sort  ot 
person  to  have  at  your  house.  Some  people 
said  he  was  a  cousin  of  Lord  Brentford's, 
and  others  declared  that  he  was  Lord  Chil- 
tem's  earliest  friend.  There  he  was,  how- 
ever, with  a  position  gained,  and  even  Lady 
Baldock  asked  him  to  her  house. 

Lady  Baldock  had  evenings.  People 
went  to  her  house,  and  stood  about  the 
room  and  on  the  stairs,  talked  to  each  other 
for  half  an  hour,  and  went  away.  In  these 
March  days  there  was  no  crowding,  but 
still  there  were  always  enough  of  people 
there  to  show  that  Lady  Baldock  was  suc- 
cessful. Why  people  should  have  gone  to 
Lady  Baldock's  I  cannot  explain  ;  —  but 
there  are  houses  to  which  people  ao  without 
any  reason.  Phineas  received  a  little  card 
asking  him  to  go,  and  he  always  went. 

*'  I  think  you  like  my  friend,  Mr.  Finn," 
Lady  Laura  said  to'  Miss  Effingham,  after 
the  first  of  these  evenings. 

*'  Yes,  1  do.     I  like  him  decidedly." 

"  So  do  I.  I  should  hardly  have  thought 
that  you  would  have  taken  a  fancy  to  him." 

"  I  hardly  know  what  you  call  taking  a 
fancy,"  said  Violet.  **  I  am  not  quite  sure  I 
like  to  be  told  that  I  have  taken  a  fancy  for 
a  young  man." 

*'  I  jneaii  no  offence,  my  dear." 

"  Of  course  you  don't.  But,  to  speak 
truth,  I  think  I  have  rather  taken  a  fancy 


to  him.  There  is  just  enough  of  bim,  bat 
not  too  much.  I  don't  mean  materially,  — 
in  regard  to  his  inches ;  but  as  to  his  mental 
belongings.  I  hate  a  stupid  man  who  cant 
talk  to  me,  and  I  hate  a  clever  man  who 
talks  me  down.  I  don't  like  a  man  who  is 
too  lazy  to  make  any  effort  to  shine ;  bot  I 
particularly  dislike  the  man  who  is  always 
striving  for  effect.  I  abominate  a  humUe 
man,  but  yet  I  love  to  perceive  that  a  man 
acknowledges  the  supenoritv  of  my  sex,  and 
youth,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

'^  You  want  to  be  flattered  without  plain 
flattery." 

*'  Of  course  I  do.  A  man  who  would  tell 
me  that  I  am  pretty,  unless  he  is  over  sev- 
enty, ought  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  room. 
But  a  man  who  can't  show  me  that  he  thinks 
me  so,  without  saying  a  word  about  it,  is  a 
lout.  Now  in  all  those  matters,  your  friend, 
Mr.  Finn,  seems  to  know  what  he  is  about 
In  other  words,  he  makes  himself  pleasant, 
and,  therefore,  one  is  glad  to  see  him." 

^*  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  to  fall  in 
love  with  him  ?  " 

^*Not  that  I  know  of,  my  dear.  Bat 
when  I  do,  I'll  be  sure  to  give  you  notioe." 

I  fear  that  there  was  more  of  earnestnev 
in  Lady  Laura's  last  question  than  Miss 
Effingham  had  supposed.  She  had  declared 
to  herself  over  and  over  again  that  she  had 
never  been  in  love  with  Phineas  Finn.  She 
had  acknowledged  to  herself,  before  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  asked  her  hand  in  marriage, 
that  there  had  been  danger,  —  that  she 
could  have  learned  to  love  the  man  if  aach 
love  would  not  have  been  ruinous  to  her,  — 
that  the  romance  of  such  a  passion  would 
have  been  pleasant  to  her.  Sue'  had  gone 
farther  than  this,  and  had  said  to  herself 
that  she  would  have  given  way  to  that  ro- 
mance, and  would  have  been  ready  to  accept 
such  love  if  ofl[ered  to  her,  had  she  not  pat 
it  out  of  her  own  power  to  marry  a  poor 
man  by  her  generosity  to  her  brother. 
Then  she  had  thrust  the  thing  aside,  and 
had  clearly  understood,  —  she  thought  that 
she  had  clearly  understood,  —  that  life  for 
her  must  be  a  matter  of  business.  Was  it 
not  the  case  with  nine  out  of  every  tea 
among  mankind,  with  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand,  that  life 
must  be  a  matter  of  business  and  not  of 
romance  ?  Of  course  she  could  not  marry 
Mr.  Finn,  knowini;,  as  she  did,  that  neither 
of  them  had  a  shilling.  Of  all  men  in  the 
world  she  esteemed  Mr.  Kennedy  the  most, 
and  when  these  thoughts  were  passing 
through  her  mind,  she  was  well  aware  that 
he  would  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  Had  she 
not  resolved  that  she  would  accept  the  oflfer* 
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sbe  would  not  haye  gone  to  Loughlinter, 
Having  put  aside  all  romance  as  unfitted  to 
her  life,  sbe  could,  she  thought,  do  her  duty 
as  Mr.  Kennedy's  wife,  one  would  teach 
herself  to  love  him.  Nay,  —  she  had  taught 
herself  to  love  him.  She  was  at  any  rate  so 
sure  of  her  own  heart  that  she  would  never 
give  her  husband  cause  to  rue  the  confi- 
dence he  placed  in  her.  And  yet  there  was 
something  sore  within  her  when  she  thought 
that  Phineas  Finn  was  becoming  fond  of 
Violet  Effiingham. 

It  was  Lady  Baldock's  second  evening, 
and  Phineas  came  to  the  house  about  eleven 
o'clock.  At  this  time  he  had  encountered 
a  second  and  a  third  interview  with  Mr. 
Clarkson,  and  had  already  failed  in  obtain- 
ing any  word  of  comfort  from  Laurence 
Fitzgiboon  about  the  bill.  It  was  clear 
enough  now  that  Laurence  felt  that  they 
were  both  made  safe  by  their  privilege,  and 
that  Mr.  Clarkson  should  be  treated  as  you 
treat  the  organ-erinders.  They  are  a  nui- 
sance, and  must  be  endured.  But  the  nui- 
sance is  not  so  ffreat  but  what  you  can  liv% 
in  comfort,  —  if  only  you  are  not  too  sore 
as  Co  the  annoyance.  "My  dear  fellow,'* 
Laurence  had  said  to  him,  "I  have  had 
Clarkson  almost  living  in  my  rooms.  He 
used  to  drink  nearly  a  pint  of  sherry  a  day 
for  me.  All  I  looked  too  was  that  I  didn't 
live  there  at  the  same  time.  If  you  wish  it, 
I'll  send  in  the  sherry."  This  was  very  bad, 
and  Phineas  tried  to  quarrel  with  his  friend ; 
but  he  found  that  it  was  difficult  to  quarrel 
with  Laurence  Fitzgibbon. 

But  though  on  this  side  Phineas  was  very 
miserable,  on  another  side  he  had  obtained 
great  comfort  Mr.  Monk  and  he  were  bet- 
ter friends  than  ever.  "  As  to  what  Turn- 
bull  says  about  me  in  the  House,"  Mr.  Monk 
had  said,  laughing,  "  he  and  I  understand 
each  other  perfectly.  I  should  like  to  see 
vou  on  your  le^s,  but  it  is  just  as  well,  per- 
haps, that  you  have  deferred  it  We  shall 
have  the  real  question  on  immediately  after 
£aster,  and  then  you'll  have  plenty  of  op- 

Eortunitiea."  Phineas  had  explained  how 
e  had  attevpted,  how  he  had  failed,  and 
how  he  had  suffered  ;  —  and  Mr.  Monk  had 
been  generous  in  his  sympathy.  "  I  know 
all  about  it,"  said  he,  **and  have  gone 
tlnrough  it  all  myself.  The  more  respect 
you  feel  for  the  House,  the  more  satisfaction 
YOU  will  have  in  addressing  it  when  you 
have  mastered  this  difficulty." 

The  first  person  who  spoke  to  Phineas  at 
Lady  Baldock's  was  Miss  Fitz^ribbon,  Lau- 
rence's sister.  Aspasia  Fitzgibbon  was  a 
warm  woman  as  regarded  money,  and  as  she 
was  moreover  a  most  discreet  spinster,  she 


wa&  made  welcome  by  Lady  Baldock,  in 
spite  of  the  well-known  iniquities  of  her 
male  relatives.  "Mr.  Finn,"  said  she, 
"  how  d'ye  do  ?  I  want  to  say  a  word  to 
ye.  Just  come  here  into  the  corner."  Phin- 
eas, not  knowing  how  to  escape,  did  retreat 
into  the  corner  with  Miss  Fitzgibbon. 
"  Tell  me  now,  Mr.  Finn  ;  —  have  ye  been 
lending  money  to  Larrence  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  lent  him  no  money,"  said 
Phineas,  much  astonished  by  the  question. 

"  Don't  That's  my  advice  to  ye.  Don't 
On  any  other  matter  Larrence  is  the  best 
creature  in  the  world,  —  but  he's  bad  to  lend 
money  to.  You  ain't  in  any  hobble  with 
him,  then  ?  " 

"  Well ;  nothing  to  speak  of.  What 
makes  you  ask  V  " 

"  Then  you  are  in  a  hobble  ?  Dear,  dear  I 
I  never  saw  such  a  man  as  Larrence;  — 
never.  Good-bye.  I  wouldn't  dp  it  again, 
if  I  were  you;  —  that's  all."  Then  miss 
Fitzgibbon  came  out  of  the  corner  and  made 
her  way  down  stairs. 

Phineas  immediately  afterwards  came 
acrote  Miss  Effingham.  **  I  did  not  know," 
said  she,  ^*  that  you  and  the  divine  Aspasia 
were  such  close  allies." 

<*  We  are  the  dearest  friends  in  the  world, 
but  sbe  has  taken  my  breath  away  now." 

**  May  a  body  be  told  how  she  has  done 
that?"  Violet  asked. 

"  Well,  no  ;  I'm  afraid  not,  even  though 
the  body  be  Miss  Effingham.  It  was  a  pro- 
found secret ;  —  really  a  secret  concerning 
a  third  person,  and  she  began  about  it  just 
as  though  she  were  speaking  about  the 
weather!" 

^*  How  charming  I  I  do  so  like  her  1  Tou 
haven't  heard,  have  you,  that  Mr.  Batler 
proposed  to  her  the  other  day  ?  " 

"  No  I  " 

'*  But  he  did ;  —  at  least,  so  she  tells 
everybody.  She  said  she'd  take  him  if  he 
would  promise  to  get  her  brother's  salary 
doubled." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  ?  " 

**  No ;  not  me.  And  of  course  X  don't  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it.  I  suppose  Barrington 
Erie  made  up  the  stbry.  Are  you  going 
out  of  town  next  week,  Mr.  Finn  V  "  The 
week  next  to  this  was  Easter-wnek.  ^*  I 
heard  you  were  going  into  Northampton- 
shire." 

"  From  Lady  Laura  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  —  from  Lady  Laura." 

"  I  intend  to  spend  three  days  with  Lord 
Chiltern  at  Wilhngford.  It  is  an  old  prom- 
ise. I  am  going  to  ride  his  horses,  —  that 
is,  if  I  am  able  to  ride  them." 

"  Take  care  what  you  are  about,  Mr. 
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Finn;  —  they  say  his  horses  are  so  dan- 
gerous ! " 

^*  Vm  rather  good  at  falling,  I  flatter  my- 
self.* 

''I  know  that  Lord  Chiltem  rides  any 
thing  he  can  sit,  so  long  as  it  is  some  animal 
that  nobody  else  will  ride.  It  was  always 
so  with  him.     He  is  so  odd ;  is  he  not  ?  " 

Phineas  knew,  of  coarse,  that  Lord  Chil- 
tem had  more  than  once  asked  Violet  Ef- 
fingham to  be  his  wife,  —  and  he  believed 
that  she,  from  her  intimacy  with  Lady 
Laura,  must  know  that  he  knew  it.  He 
had  also  heard  Lady  Laura  express  a  very 
strong  wish  that,  in  spi^  of  these  refusals, 
Violet  might  even  yet  become  her  brother's 
wife.  And  Phineas  also  knew  that  Violet 
Effingham  was  becoming,  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, the  most  charming  woman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. How  was  he  to  talk  to  her 
about  Lord  Chiltem  ? 

^*  He  is  odd/'  said  Phineas ;  **  but  he  is 
an  excellent  fellow,  —  whom  his  father  alto- 
gether misunderstands." 

^^  Exactly, — just  so;  I  am  so  glad  to 
hear  you  say  that,  —  you  who  have  n4ver 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  any  thins  to  do 
with  a  bad  set  Why  don't  you  tell  Lord 
Brentford  ?  Lord  Brentford  would  listen  to 
you." 

"  To  me  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  —  of  course  he  would,  —  for  you 
are  iust  the  link  that  is  wanting.  You  are 
Chiltern's  intimate  friend,  and  you  are  also 
the  friend  of  big-wigs  and  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters." 

'*  Lord  Brentford  would  pat  me  down 
at  once  if  I  spoke  to  him  on  such  a  sub- 
ject." 

**  I  am  sore  be  would  not  You  are  too 
big  to  be  put  down,  and  no  man  can  really 
dislike  to  hear  his  son  well  sdbken  of  by 
those  who  are  well  spoken  of  themselves. 
Won't  you  try,  Mr.  Finn  ?  "  Phineas  said 
that  he  would  think  of  it,  -^  that  he  would 
try  if  any  fit  opportunity  could  be  found. 
"  Of  course  you  know  how  intimate  I  have 
been  with  the  Standishes,"  said  Violet;  "  that 
Laura  is  to  me  a  sister,  and  that  Oswald 
used  to  be  almost  a  blather." 

"Why  do  not  you  speak  to  Lord  Brent- 
ford ;  —  you,  who  are  his  favourite  ?  " 

"  There  are  reasons,  Mr.  Finn.  Besides, 
how  can  any  girl  come  forward  and  say 
that  she  knows  the  disposition  of  any  man  ? 
You  can  live  with  Lord  Chiltem,  and  see 
what  he  is  made  of,  and  know  his  thoughts, 
and  learn  what  is  good  in  him,  and  also 
what  is  bad.  Ai\er  all,  how  is  any  girl 
really  to  know  any  thing  of  a  man's 
life?" 


**  If  I  can  do  any  thing,  Was  Effingbam, 
I  will,"  said  Phineas. 

"  And  then  we  shall  all  of  as  be  ao  grate- 
ful to  you,"  said  Violet,  with  her  aweetesl 
smile. 

Phineas,  retreating  from  this  conyerBatioii, 
stood  for  a  while  alone,  thinking  of  it     Had 
she  spoken  thus  <^  Lord  Chiltem  becaoie 
she  did  love  him  or  because  she  did  nd? 
And  the  sweet  ccMnmendationa  which  had 
fallen    from    her  lipe    upon     him,  —  him, 
Phineas  Finn,  —  were  they  compatible  wiA 
any  thing  like  a  growing  partiahty  for  him- 
self, or  were  they  incompatible  with   any 
such  feeling  ?    Had  he  most  reason  to  be  com- 
forted or  to  be  discomfited  by  what  had  takeir 
place?    It  seemed  hardly  possible  to  his 
imagination  that  Violet  Effingham  dbould 
love  such  a  nobody  as  he.    And  yet  he  bad 
had  fair  evidence  that  one  standing  as  bisb 
in   the  world   as  Violet  Effingham  woidd 
fain  have  loved  him  could  she  have  followed 
the  dictates  of  her  heart     He  had  tremUed 
when  he  had  first  resolved  to  declare  Ids 
p4ssion  to  Lady  Laura,  —  fearing  that  riie 
would  scorn  him  as  being   presumptoooSi 
But  there  had  been  no  cause  for  such  fear  as 
that     He  had  declared  his  love,  and  she 
had  not  thought  him  to  be  presamptaooa. 
That  now  was  ages  ago,  —  eight  months 
since ;  and  Lady  Laura  had  beconie  a  mar- 
ried  woman.      Since  he  bad    become    so 
warmly  alive  to  the  charms  of  Violet  Effing- 
ham he  had  determined,  with   stern  pro- 
priety, that  a  passion  for  a  married  woman 
was  disgraceful.     Such  love  was  in  itself 
a  sin,  even  though  it  was  acompanied  by 
the  severest  forbearance  and  the  most  rigid 

Propriety  of  conduct  No; — Lady  Laura 
ad  done  wisely  to  check  the  growing  feel- 
ing of  partiality  which  she  had  admitted ; 
and  now  that  she  was  married,  he  would  be 
as  wise  as  she.  It  was  clear  to  him  that,  as 
regarded  his  own  heart,  the  way  was  open 
to  him  for  a  new  enterprise.  But  what  if 
he  were  to  fail  again,  and  be  told  by  Violet, 
when  he  declared  his  love,  that  she  bad  just 
engaged  herself  to  Lord  Chiltem  I 

"  What  were  yoa  and  Violet  talking 
about  so  eagerly  ?  **  said  Lady  Laura  to  him, 
with  a  smile  that,  in  its  approach  to  laii^[fa- 
ter,  almost  betrayed  its  mistress. 

"  We  were  talking  about  your  brother." 
"  You  are  going  to  him,  are  you  not  ?  ** 
*^  Yes ;  I  leave  London  on  Sunday  nigbt ; 
—  but  only  for  a  day  or  two." 

**  Has  he  any  chance  there,  do  yoa 
think  ?  " 

''  What,  with  Miss  Effinjpham  ?  " 
**  Yes ; — with  Violet     Sometimes  1  think 
she  loves  him." 
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*^  How  can  I  say  ?  la  such  a  matter  you 
can  judge  better  than  I  can  do.  One  wo- 
man, with  reference  to  another  can  draw  the 
line  between  love  and  friendship.  She 
certainly  likes  Lord  Chiltem." 

**  Oh,  I  believe  she  loves  him.  I  do  in- 
deed. But  she  fears  him.  She  does  not 
aoite  understand  how  much  there  is  of  ten- 
aemess  with  that  assumed  ferocity.  And 
Oswald  is  so  strange,  so  unwise,  so  impolitic, 
that  though  he  loves  her  better  than  all  the 
world  beside,  he  will  not  sacrifice  even  a 
turn  of  a  word  to  win  her.  When  he  asks 
her  to  marry  him,  he  almost  flies  at  her 
throat,  as  an  angry  debtor  who  applies  for 
ins&nt  payment.  Tell  him,  Mr.  Finn, 
never  to  give  it  over ;  —  and  teach  him  that 
he  should  be  soft  with  her.  Tell  him,  also. 
that  in  her  heart  she  likes  him.  One  wo- 
man, as  you  say,  knows  another  woman; 
and  I  am  certain  he  would  win  her  if  he 
would  only  be  gentle  with  her."  Then 
a|;ain,  before  they  parted.  Lady  Laura  told 
hmi  that  this  marriaee  was  the  dearest  wish 
of  her  heart,  and  that  there  would  be.  no 
end  to  her  gratitude  if  Phineas  could  do 
aoy  thing  to  promote  it.  All  which  again 
made  our  hero  unhappy. 


CHAPTER  iL\ai. 
SUNDAY  IN  GB08VEN0R  PLACE. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  though  he  was  a  most 
scmpulously  attentive  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  a  man  very  punctual  to  hours 
and  rules  in  his  own  house,  —  and  liked  that 
his  wife  should  be  as  punctual  as  himself. 
Liady  Laura,  who  in  marrying  him  had  firm- 
ly resolved  that  she  would  do  her  duty  to 
turn  in  all  ways,  even  though  the  ways 
might  sometimes  be  painful,  —  and  had  been 
perhaps  more  punctilious  in  this  respect  than 
she  might  have  been  had  she  loved  him 
heartily,  —  was  not  perhaps  quite  so  fond  of 
accurate  regularity  as  her  husband;  and 
thus,  by  this  time,  certain  habits  of  his  had 
become  rather  bonds  than  habits  to  her. 
He  always  had  prayers  at  nine,  and  break- 
fasted at  a  quarter  past  nine,  let  the  hours 
on  the  night  before  have  been  as  late  as 
they  might  before  the  time  for  rest  had 
come.  After  breakfast  he  would  open  his 
letters  in  his  study,  but  he  liked  her  to  be 
with  bim,  and  desired  to  discuss  with  her 
every  application  he  got  from  a  constituent. 
He  had  his  private  secretary  in  a  room  apart, 
bat  he  thought  that  everything  should  be 
filtered  to  his  private  secretary  through  his 
wife.     Ue  was.  very  anxious  that  she   her- 


self should  superintend  the  accounts  of  their 
own  private  expenditure,  and  had  taken 
some  trouble  to  teach  her  an  excellent  mode 
of  book-keeping.  He  had  recommended  to 
her  a  certain  course  of  reading,  —  which 
was  pleasant  enough ;  ladies  like  to  receive 
such  recommendations;  but  Mr.  Kennedy, 
having  drawn  out  the  course,  seemed  to  ex- 
pect tnat  his  wife  dionld  read  the  books  he 
had  named,  and,  worse  still,  that  she  should 
read  them  in  the  time  he  had  allocated  for 
the  work.  This,  I  think,  was  tyranny. 
Then  the  Sundays  became  very  wearisome 
to  Lady  Laura.  Groing  to  church  twice,  she 
had  learnt,  would  be  a  part  of  her  duty ; 
and  though  in  her  father's  household  attend- 
ance at  church  had  never  been  very  strict, 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  this  cheerfully. 
But  Mr.  Kennedy  expected  also  that  he  and 
she  should  always  dine  together  on  Sundays, 
that  there  should  be  no  guests,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  evening  company.  After 
all,  the  demand  was  not  very  severe,  but  yet 
she  found  that  it  operated  injuriously  upon 
her  comfort.  The  Sundays  were  very  wea- 
risome to  her,  and  made  her  feel  that  her 
lord  and  master  was  —  her  lord  and  master. 
She  made  an  effort  or  two  to  escape,  but 
the  efforts  were  all  in  vain.  He  never 
spoke  a  cross  word  to  her.  He  never  gave 
a  stern  command.  But  yet  he  had  his  way. 
**  I  won't  say  that  reading  a  novel  on  a  Sun- 
day is  a  sin,''  he  said ;  **  but  we  mu^t  at  any 
rate  admit  that  it  is  a  matter  on  which  men 
disagree,  that  many  of  the  best  of  men  are 
against  such  occupation  on  Sunday,  and 
that  to  abstain  is  to  be  on  the  safe  side." 
So  the  novels  were  put  away,  and  Sunday 
aflemoon  with  the  long  evening  became 
rather  a  stumbling-block  to  Lady  Laura. 

Those  two  hours,  moreover,  with  her 
husband  in  the  morning  became  very  weari- 
some to  her.  At  first  she  had  declared  thcit, 
it  would  be  her  greatest  ambition  to  help  her 
husband  in  his  work,  and  she  had  read  all 
the  letters  from  the  MacNabs  and  MacFies, 
asking  to  be  made  gangers  and  landing- 
waiters,  with  an  assuined  interest.  But  the 
work  palled  upon  her  very  quickly.  Her 
quick  intellect  discovered  soon  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it  which  she  really  did.  It 
was  all  form  and  verbiage,  and  pretence  at 
business.  Her  husband  went  through  ib  all 
with  the  utmost  patience,  reading  every 
word,  giving  orders  as  to  every  detail,  and 
conscientiously  doing  that  which  he  con- 
ceived lie  had  undertaken  to  do.  But  Lady 
Jjaura  wanted  to  meddle  with  high  politics,- 
to  discuss  reform  bills,  to  assist  in  putting  up 
Mr.  This  and  in  putting  down  my  Lord 
That.     Why  should  she  waste  her  time  in 
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doing  that  which  the  lad  in  the  next  room, 
who  was  called  a  private  seeretary,  could  do 
as  well  ? 

Still  she  would  obey.  Let  the  task  be  as 
hard  as  it  might,  she  would  obey.  If  he 
counselled  her  to  do  this  or  that,  she  would 
follow  his  counsel,  —  because  she  owed  him 
80  much.  If  she  had  accepted  the  half  of  all 
his  wealth  without  loving  him,  she  owed  him 
the  more  on  that  account.  But  she  knew, 
—  she  could  not  but  know,  —  that  her  in- 
tellect was  brighter  than  his ;  and  might  it 
not  be  possible  for  her  to  lead  him  ?  Then 
she  made  efforts  to  lead  her  husband,  and 
found  that  he  was  as  stiflf-necked  as  an  ox. 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  not,  perhaps,  a  clever 
man  ;  but  he  was  a  man  who  knew  his  own 
way,  and  who  intended  to  keep  it 

'*  I  have  got  a  headache,  Robert,"  she 
said  to  him  one  Sunday  after  luncheon.  **  I 
think  I  will  not  go  to  church  this  afternoon." 

*'  It  is  not  serious,  I  hope." 

"  Oh  dear  no.  Don't  you  know  how  one 
feels  sometimes  that  one  has  got  a  head  ? 
and  when  that  is  the  case  one's  armchair  is 
the  best  place." 

*'  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. 

*^  If  I  went  to  church  I  should  not  attend," 
said  Lady  Laura. 

"  The  fresh  air  would  do  you  more  good 
than  anything  else,  and  we  could  walk 
across  the  park." 

"  Thank  you ;  —  I  won't  go  out  again  to- 
day." This  she  said  with  something  almost 
of  crossness  in  her  manner,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy went  to  the  afternoon  service  by  him- 
self. 

Lady  Laura  when  she  was  left  alone  be- 
gan to  think  of  her  position.  She  was  not  more 
than  four  or  five  months  married,  and  she  was 
becoming  very  tired  of  her  life.  Was  it  not 
also  true  that  she  was  becoming  tired  of 
her  husband  ?  She  had  twice  told  Phineas 
Finn  that  of  all  men  in  the  world  she  es- 
teemed Mr.  Kennedy  the  most.  She'  did 
not  esteem  him  less  now.  She  knew  no 
point  or  particle  in  which  he  did  not  do  his 
duty  with  accuracy.  But  no  person  can  live 
happily  with  another,  —  not  even  with  a 
brother  or  a  sister  or  a  friend,  —  simply 
upon  esteem.  All  the  virtues  in  the  calen- 
dar, though  they  exist  on  each  side,  will  not 
make  a  man  and  woman  happy  together, 
unless  there  be  sympathy.  Lady  Laura  was 
beginning  to  find  out  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  sympathy  between  herself  and  her  hus- 
band. 

She  thought  of  this  till  she  was  tired  of 
thinking  of  it,  and  then,  wishing  to  divert 


her  mind,  she  took  up  the  book  that  wm 
lying  nearest  to  her  hand.  It  was  a  Yolome 
of  a  new  novel  which  she  had  been  readii^ 
on  the  previous  day,  and  now,  wiUioiit  mn^ 
thought  about  it,  she  went  on  with  her  read- 
ing. There  came  to  her,  no  doabfc,  some 
dim,  half-formed  idea  that,  as  she  was  freed 
from  going  to  church  by  the  plea  of  a  head- 
ache, she  was  also  absolved  by  the  same  plea 
from  other  Sunday  hindrances.  A  cmid, 
when  it  is  ill,  has  buttered  toast  and  a  pie- 
ture-book  instead  of  bread-and-milk  and 
lessons.  In  this  way.  Lady  Laora  con- 
ceived herself  to  be  entitled  to  her  noveL 

While  she  was  reading  it,  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  Barrington  Erie*  wai 
shown  upstairs.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  given  no 
orders  against  Sunday  visitors,  but  had 
simply  said  that  Sunday  visiting  was  not  to 
his  taste.  Barrington,  however,  was  Lady 
Laura's  cousin,  and  people  must  be  Tery 
strict  if  they  can't  see  their  cousins  on  Son- 
day.  Lady  Laura  soon  lost  her  headache 
altogether  in  the  animation  of  diacnasing  the 
chfinces  of  the  new  Reform  Bill  with  the 
Prime  Minister*s  private  secretary ;  and  had 
left  her  chair,  ana  was  standing  by  the  table 
with  the  novel  in  her  hand,  protesting  this 
and  denying  that,  expressing  infinite  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Monk,  and  violently  denoon- 
cing  Mr.  Turnbull,  when  her  husband  re- 
turned from  church  and  came  up  into  the 
drawing-room.  Lady  Laura  had  foi^gottea 
her  headache  altogether,  and  had  in  her 
composition  none  of  that  thoughtfulnesi  of 
hypocrisy  which  would  have  taught  her  to 
mcKlerate  her  politid^l  feeling  at  her  hus- 
band's return. 

''  I  do  declare,"  she  said,  "<  that  if  Mr. 
Turnbull  opposes  the  Government  measare 
now,  because  he  can't  have  his  own  way  in 
everything,  I  will  never  again  put  my  trust 
in  any  man  who  calls  himselif  a  popular 
leader." 

*^  You  never  should,"  said  Barrington 
Erie. 

*'  That's  all  very  well  for  you,  Barrington, 
who  are  an  aristocratic  Whig  of  the  old  offi- 
cial school,  and  who  call  yourself  a  Liberal 
simply  because  Fox  was  a  Liberal  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.     My  heart's  in  it." 

*'  Heart  should  never  have  anything  to  do 
with  politi(rs;  should  it  ?  "  said  Erie,  tnmhkg 
round  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Ml*.  Kennedy  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the 
matt<»r  on  a  Sunday,  nor  yet  did  he  wish  to 
say  before  Barrington  Erie  that  he  thought 
it  wrong  to  do  so.  And  he  was  desirous  of 
treating  his  wife  in  some  way  as  though  she 
were  an  invalid,  —  that  she  thereby  might 
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be,  as  it  were,  punished ;  but  he  did  not  wish 
to  do  this  in  such  a  way  that  Barkington 
should  be  aware  of  the  punishment 

**  Laura  bad  better  not  disturb  herself 
about  it  now/'  he  said. 

**  How  is  a  person  to  help  being  dis- 
turbed ?  "  said  Lady  Laura,  laughing. 

**  Well,  well ;  we  won't  mind  all  that 
now/'  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  turnine  away. 
Then  he  took  up  the '  novel  which  Lady 
Laura  had  just  laid  down  from  her  hand, 
and,  haying  looked  at  it,  carried  it  aside, 
and  placed  it  on  a  book-shelf  which  was  re- 
mote from  them.  Lady  Laura  watched  him 
as  he  did  this,  and  the  whole  course  of  her 
husband's  thoughts  on  the  subject  was  open 
to  her  at  once.  She  regretted  the  novel,  and 
she  regretted  also  the  political  discussion. 
Soon  afterwards  Barrmgton  £rle  went 
away,  and  the  husband  and  wife  were  alone 
together. 

**  I  am  ^lad  that  your  head  is  so  much 
better,"  said  he.  He  did  not  intend  to  be 
severe,  but  he  spoke  with  a  gravity  of  man- 
ner which  almost  amounted  to  severity. 

"  Yes ;  it  is/'  she  said.  "  Barrington's 
coming  in  cheered  me  up." 

**  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  wanted 
cheering." 

"  Don't  you  know  what  I  mean,  Robert  ?  " 

**  No ;  I  do  not  think  that  I  do,  exactly." 

"I  suppose  your  head  is  stronger.  You 
do  not  get  that  feelin^ir  of  dazed,  helpless  im- 
becility <^  brain,  which  hardly  amounts  to 
headache,  but  which  yet  —  is  almost  as 
bad." 

(« Imbecility  of  brain  may  be  worse  than 


headache,  but  I  don't  think  it  can  produce 
it." 

"  Well,  well ;  — I  don't  know  how  to  ex- 
plain it" 

**  Headache  comes,  I  think,  always  from 
the  stomachy  even  when  produced  originally 
by  nervous  affections.  But  imbecility  of  the 
brain  "  — 

*'  Oh,  Robert,  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  used 
the  word ! " 

"  1  see  that  it  did  not  prevent  your  read- 
ing," he  said,  afler  a  pause. 

*'  Not  such  reading  as  that.  I  was  up  to 
nothing  better." 

Then  there  was  another  pause. 

"I  won't  deny  that  it  may  be  a  preju- 
dice/' he  said,  **  but  I  confess  that  the  use  of 
novels  in  my  own  house  on  Sundays  is  a 
pain  to  me.  My  mother's  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject are  very  strict,  and  I  cannot  think  that 
It  is  bad  for  a  son  to  ban?  on  to  the  teach- 
ing of  his  mother."  This  ne  said  in  the  most 
serious  tone  which  he  could  command. 

"I  don't  know  why  1  took  it  up,"  said 
Lady  Laura.  "  Simply,  I  believe,  oecause 
it  was  there.  I  will  avoid  doing  so  for  the 
future." 

"  Do,  my  dear,"  said  the  husband.  "  I 
shall  be  obliged  and  grateful  if  you  will  re- 
member what  I  have  said."  Then  he  leA 
her,  and  she  sat  alone,  first  in  the  dusk  and 
then  in  the  dark,  for  two  hours,  doing  noth- 
ing. Was  this  to  be  the  life  which  she  had 
procured  for  herself  by  marrying  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Loughlinter?  If  it  was  harsh  and 
unendurable  in  London,  what  would  it  be 
in  the  country  ? 


Tbb  Mint,  appears  to  have  discovered  that 
there  are  deep-rooted  sentiments  in  Englishmen 
about  different  coins.  The  guinea  and  half- 
crown  have  always  been  popular,  say  the 
authorities  of  the  Mint,  the  five-shilling  piece, 
and  florin,  and  fourpenny-bit  very  unpopular. 
We  can  understand  the  unpopularity  of  the 
florin.  Fizst,  it  was  brou'^ht  in  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  as  a  decimal  coin,  which  prejudiced 
people  very  much  against  it.  Common  people 
looked  at  it  defiantly  when  it  first  came  out, 
apostrophized  it,  *'  So  you're  a  decimal  coin,  are 
you  ?  Well,  then,  I  don't  think  any  ffrcat 
things  of  decimal  coins?"  —  an<l,  in  short, 
feh  that  the  world  was  bein^  undermined  to 
make  way  for  it.  Then  it  is  intrinsically  un- 
beaotiful.  It  ha^  a  shabby  and  streaky  appear- 
ance, and  looks  like  a  cheating  half-crown.    But 


why  was  the  splendid  flve-shilling-piece  unpop- 
ular, which  looks  like  wealth  in  itself?  Why 
is  the  fourpenny-pi«oe  unpopular,  which  might, 
one  would  think,  have  escaped  unpopularity  by 
mere  insignificance?  Why  should  the  half- 
crown  be  popular  and  a  coin  twice  as  impi-es- 
sivc  unpopular?  The  half  sovereign  is  not  so 
popular,  we  take  it,  as  the  sovcreipjn.  We 
wonder,  if  the  Mint  should  strike  a  good  £2. 
10s.  f^oU\  piece,  whether  that  would  be  popular. 
It  would  took  opulent,  —  but  so,  in  its  milder 
funn,  did  the  crown,  —  and  that,  it  is  said,  is  so 
unpopular  that  it  is  coined  only  to  send  to  the 
Falkland  Isles,  and  is  not  now  issued  in  Eng- 
land at  all.  Evidently  the  Falkland  Isles  have 
a  sound  taste  in  coinage,  by  which  the  Btitish 
people  might  profit.  —  Spectator,  March  7. 
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CHAPTER   XVn. 


IS  HB   MAD? 


Yes,  indeed,  Monsieur  le  Cur^  was  sorely 
perplexed.  The  more  he  thought  of  it  the 
more  he  felt  persuaded  that  there  was 
something  beyond  mental  derangement  in 
old  Prosper's  behaviour.  Of  proof  of  this, 
when  the  Cur^  came  to  cross-examine  him- 
self as  to  what  he  had  actually  seen  and 
heard,  he  could  find  none.  Prosper  had 
always  been  a  strange,  gloomy  man,  weak- 
witted  and  superstitious,  and  nothing  was 
more  likely  than  that  what  had  happened 
since  his  master's  death  should  have  com- 
pletely upset  his  reasoning  faculties.  Any 
doctor  accustomed  to  treat  lunatics  would 
regard  it  as  quite  an  ordinary  case ;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  Cur^  felt  that  there 
was  more  and  worse  in  it  than  this  came 
to,  and  the  thought  pursued  and  haunted 
him  day  and  night. 

In  order  to  recall  more  clearly  to  his 
mind  all  the  minutest  circumstances 
connected  with  the  murder  of  Martin  Pre- 
vost,  the  Cure  contrived,  very  ingeniously 
as  he  thought,  to  provoke  conversation  up- 
on that  subject  with  all  those  who  had  at 
the  time  been  called  upon  to  investigate 
the  case.  From  all  that  he  could  gather 
by  talking  to  the  Maire,  and  the  Juge  de 
Paix,  and  the  Doctor,  and  the  Brigadier 
de  Gendarmerie,  never  was  a  fact  more 
satisfactorily  established  than  that  the  mur- 
der of  Martin  Prdvost  was  committed  by 
some  one  from  without,  —  some  one  whose 
mere  object  was  to  rob  the  old  man  of  his 
money,  and  who  had  successfully  escaped 
all  pursuit 

As  to  Prosper  Morel,  —  beyond  the  fact 
that  had  led  to  his  arrest,  namely,  the  fact 
of  his  having  a  short  time  previously 
vowed  vengeance  upon  his  master  for  an 
offence  which  was  shown  to  have  been  con- 
doned and  forgotten,  —  beyond  that  one 
fa<-t,  nothing  in  all  the  evidence  collected 
pointed  at  him ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  of  that  evidence  had  so  thoroughly 
excluded  any  notion  of  his  culpability,  that 
his  preventive  imprisonment  was  a  subject 
of  regret  to  every  one  ;  for  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  it  had  had  a  fatal  effect  upon 
the  old  Breton's  mind  and  health. 

The  incident  which  had,  at  the  time, 
struck  every  one  as  alone  likely  to  afford  a 
clue  to  the  criminal,  had  remained  wholly 
unfathomable.  The  footsteps,  namely, 
which  led  from  the  house  to  the  gar- 
den, and  ceased  on  the  edge  of  the  little 
stream,  or  rather  ditch,  close  to  the  Cho!ct 


high  road,  had  never  been  made  to 
cide  with  boot  or  shoe  wearable  by  any  in- 
dividual connected  far  or  near  with  old 
Provost  or  his  house. 

**  I  know  what  I  have  thought  somelaiMi 
since  then,"  said  one  day  the  Brigadier  de 
Gendarmerie,  in  a  moment  of  sapreme 
fidence ;  **  bat  one  never  likes  to  cast  a 
picion  on  any  one ;  —  above  all,  when 
belongs  to  the  Executive  Anthorihrl* 
And  **  Monsieur  Fr^d^ri  "  drew  himself  19 
majestically. 

'^Did  you  suspect  any  one   in 
then  ?  "  asked  the  Gnr^  with  a  shndder. 

"At  the  time,  no,"  was  the  seply ;  ^  hot 
since,  I  have  often  thought  that "  — —  ha 
paused.  **  Well,  Monsieur  le  Cnr^,  to  Toa 
I  don't  mind  confiding  my  secret  thonghli. 
If  I  had  been  Monsieur  le  Juge  d'lnatm^ 
tion,  I  would  have  had  that  i£arper,'  Leoa 
Duprez,  arrested."  And  as  he  ottered 
these  last  words  he  lowered  his  voice. 

"  Leon  Duprez  ?  "  echoed  the  Curd,  with 
a  start  of  surprise ;  "  why,  what  could  posfr 
bly  make  you  suspect  him  ?  " 

"Nothing,  Monsieur  le  Cor^;  I  repeat 
it,  at  the  time,  nothing ;  but  have  you  nem* 

er  reflected  that  he  left  D inunedialdy 

after  the  crime,  and  we  now  know  under 
what  circumstances  he  lefl  it,  and  what  a 
pressing  need  he  must  have  been  nnder  at 
that  identical  moment  for  a  few  thousand 
francs  V  " 

The  Cur^  stared  at  the  gendarme  in 
mute  astonishment 

**  Yes,"  continued  the  latter ;  "  my  sot- 
picion  is  so  strong,,  that  if  this,  scoundrel 
were  not  away  in  Australia,  if  he  were 
anywhere  within  my  reach,  I  would  now 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  get  him  ar- 
rested, so  persuaded  do  I  feel  that,  in  some 
way  or  other,  he  had  to  do  with  the  mor- 
der  of  old  Monsieur  Pn^vost" 

This  was  a  totally  new  light  to  the  Cord, 
and  only  contributed  to  perplex  him  more 
and  more ;  and,  strange  to  say,  instead  of 
delivering  him  from  all  preoccnpatkm 
as  far  as  Che  woodcutter  was  concerned,  it 
only  made  those  preoccupations  more  oom- 
plicated  and  less  avoidable.  What  did  the 
Breton  mean  when  he  raved  about  **the 
other  "  ?     Who  was  that "  other  **  ? 

Though  on  the  day  of  his  strange  inter- 
view with  Prosper  Morel,  up  in  the  woods, 
the  Cure  had  ended,  —  after  the  bdeheron 
had  regained  his  senses, — by  calming  the  old 
man's  agitation,  and  inducing  him  to  listen 
to  him  quietly  enough,  still  he  had  not  ad- 
vanced one  step  in  the  direction  of  any 
practical  discovery.  He  had  talked  to  Proa- 
per  for  nearly  an  hour;  and  could  not  avoid 
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thinking  he  had  done  him  good ;  but  the 
principal  sign  of  improyement  on  the 
woodcutter's  part  was  anorded  by  silence. 

When  once  Prosper  had  been  brought  to 
look  upon  the  Curl  as  a  friend,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge him  in  the  flesh  as  his  spiritual 
pastor,  a  certain  load  appeared  to  be  taken 
off  his  mind,  —  a  certain  dread  to  be  miti- 
gated. By  degrees,  as  the  Cure  spoke  and 
advised,  and  tried  to  soothe  and  comfort 
him,  Prosper  seemed  to  undergo  a  species 
of  physical  relaxation ;  his  nerves  ceased 
their  over-tension,  he  stretched  his  arms 
and  legs  as  people  do  after  long  illness  and 
fever,  and  closed  his  ejes  frequently  and  as 
with  a  sensation  of  rehef. 

These  signs  induced  the  Curd,  while 
Prosper  was  present,  to  incline  towards  the 
belief  that  the  old  man  was  merely  a  victim 
to  temporary  insanity,  or  simply  hallucina- 
tioD  brought  on  by  the  tragic  events  with 
which  he  had  been  indirectly  connected, 
and  kept  up  by  the  gloom  of  his  solitary 
life.  But  when  he  reflected  upon  Prosper*8 
conduct,  and  recurred  to  his  manner,  to  his 
look,  to  the  tone  of  his  voice,  an  instinct 
awoke  that  would  not  be  hushed  —  an  in- 
stinct that  for  ever  told  him  there  was  more 
in  all  this  than  madness. 

All  he  had  gained  was,  that  the  wretched 
old  man  had  listened  to  him,  and  had  seem- 
ingly comprehended  what  he  had  said. 
Naturally,  after  bringing  the  Breton  to  ac- 
cept his  interference,  and  to  submit  to  his 
counsels,  there  was,  according  to  the  lights 
of  a  sincerely  pious  Catholic  priest,  but  one 
course  to  whicn  he  could  endeavour  to  lead 
him  ;  —  to  confess.  He  could  teach  him  no 
other  lesson  save  that  only  one :  "  Repent, 
confess,  and  thy  sins  shall  be  forgiven  tnee." 
The  Curd  could  teach  him  no  other  lesson, 
aod  that  he  taught  him. 

The  woodcutter  listened  in  silence,  but 
he  more  than  once  muttered  to  himself, 
**  Confess  !  confess  !  *'  and  he  shivered  as 
with  a  fit  of  ague. 

♦*  And  thy  sins  shall  be  forgiven  thee," 
alowly  and  impressively  added  the  priest. 
But  further  than  that  he  did  not  get 

Unfortunately,  in  small  places  like  D , 

nothing  can  be  kept  secret,  and  a  distorted 
account  of  the  Curd's  visit  to  old  Pros- 
per *s  abode  began  to  circulate  amongst  the 
goesiiw.  Whence  did  it  come  ?  Who  knows? 
Perliaps  from  the  brigadier  —  perhaps  from 
aid  Lise,  '*  Monsieur  le  Cure's  Lise,"  to 
whom,  after  fifteen  years  passed  under  the 
same  roof,  her  master  did  now  and  then 
jpst  hint  that  he  was  troubled  or  perplexed. 
However,  circuJate  the  story  didl  and  with 
so  many  embellishments,  that  the  old  Breton 
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was  transformed  into  an  object  of  popular 
curiosity,  and,  as  the  days  were  fine  and  be- 
ginning to  lengthen,  knots  of  mischievous 
boys  would  troop  off  into  the  woods  and  or- 
ganise expeditions  to  **  La  Chapel  le  k  Pros- 
per," as  they  termed  it ;  and  the  old  man's 
extraordinary  demeanour,  his  "  mummeries 
and  antics,"  as  they  called  them,  came  to 
be  a  grand  subject  of  diversion  for  the  god- 
less crew. 

But  the  behaviour  of  the  biicheron  was 
altered  now.  Instead  of  stalking  about  and 
chauntin^  Psalms  and  Litanies,  as  he  had 
been  used  to  do,  he  would  sit  for  hours  to- 
gether, with  closed  eyes,  his  chin  resting  on 
his  clasped  hands,  and  his  elbows  oiThis 
knees.  Me  appeared  absorbed  in  meditation. 
He  was  perfectly  harmless,  and  sought  in  no 
way  to  punish  his  youthful  tormentors,  but 
almost  seemed  to  look  upon  them  as  a  part 
of  the  penance  he  was  doomed  to  undergo. 
When  he  believed  himself  most  alone  he 
would  suddenly  hear  a  mocking  voice  call- 
ing him  by  name,  and  as  he  turned  round, 
a  curly  pate,  or  a  smudgy  visage,  would 
show  itself  from  behind  the  tree-stems  or  the 
bushes,  and  grin  and  make  faces  at  him, 
They  popped  out  upon  him  on  all  sides, 
dogged  his  steps,  hopped  across  his  path, 
and  when  they  had  found  that  he  opposed  no 
resistance  to  their  tricks,  they,  with  all  the 
cowardice  of  "  little-boy  **  nature,  set  to 
work  to  torment  him  systematically.  Nor 
was  it  only  the  very  small  imps  who  in- 
<lolged  in  this  occupation.  Their  example 
was  soon  followed  by  the  lads  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  and  to  these  were  also  too  often 
added  the  lazy  loiterers  who,  in  small  pro- 
vincial towns,  have  "  nothing  particular  **  to 
do  except  lounge  away  their  afternoons  at 
the  *'  cafe,"  reading  the  "  Sidcle." 

The  great  amusement  was  to  call  upon 
the  woodcutter  to  confess.  Firet  one,  and 
then  another,  would  jump^out  of  the  brush- 
wood, and  cry  out : 

"  Why  don't  vou  go  to  confession.  Pros- 
per ?  " 

"  You  had  better  confess !  "  would  add  a 
third. 

"  If  youll  only  confess  to  me.  Prosper, 
ni  give  vou  absolution  at  once,"  would  oI>- 
serve  a  fourth. 

And  the  effect  was  invariably  the  same. 
The  man  listened  silently,  cast  a  haggnrd 
look  around,  —  very  much  the  look  of  a 
frightened  animal,  —  and  then  rose,  and 
with  shambling  gait  went  up  to  his  black- 
ened board  behind  the  shed,  and  bejran  to 
write  upon  it  broken  and  half-illegible  sen- 
tences in  white  chalk.  Once  established 
at  this  work,  nothing  disturbed  him  more. 
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Hours  would  elapse,  and  be  would  go  on 
alternately  pubbing  out  words  already  writ- 
ten, and  writing  fresb  ones  in  tbeir  place. 

Day  after  day  people  talked  of  tbe  bd- 
cheron's  madness ;  and  at  market,  and  at 
the  caf^,  it  was  a  common  subject  of  dis- 
course ;  but  the  Cur^  was  more  than  ever 
perplexed,  and  uneasy  in  his  mind. 

**  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  case  this  of 
Prosper  Morers,"  said  he  one  day  to  young 
Morville,  whom  he  met  accidentally  walking 

towards  the  High  Street  of  D ;  "  very 

extraordinary  and  perplexing." 

*^  I  see  nothing  in  it  either  very  extraordi- 
nary or  very  perplexing,"  replied  Raoul 
calmly.  "  The  old  man*s  head  was  always 
a  weak  one ;  what  has  passed  has  fairly 
turned  it,  —  as  it  well  might,  —  and  your 
own  sermon  of  the  FSte  des  Morts  has  sup- 
plied the  one  particular  image  to  which 
the  diseased  brain  has  clung  ever  since. 
Such  cases  are  far  more  frequent  than  yon 
fancy ;  above  all,  with  such  races  as  those 
Bas-Bretons,  —  gloomy,  and  easily  led  to- 
wards 6xed  ideas." 

*'■  Raoul,"  said  the  Cur^,  after  a  few  steps 
taken  side  by  side  in  silence ;  "  old  Prosper 
is  no  more  mad  than  you  or  I  are.  That  is 
my  conviction." 

Young  Morville  expressed  his  entire  dis- 
sent from  the  Curd's  opinion,  and  they  again 
walkedon  together  in  silence  till  they  reached 
the  part  of  tne  street  iust  opposite  La  Mai- 
son  Prevost  **  Good-bye,  Raoul,"  said  the 
Curd,  with  a  slight  touch  of  sadness.  *^  I 
am  going  in  there.  Good-bye  ;  I  have  seen 
but  little  of  you  since  you  came.  I  hardly 
think  you  have  come  once  to  the  Presby- 
tere." 

'•''  If  you  knew  what  a  state  my  father  was 
in,  you  would,  perhaps,  excuse  me,"  rejoined 
the  young  man.  "  I  really  do  not  know 
even  now  what  decision  to  take.  He  will 
probably  never  Recover,  and  my  month's 
conge  is  nearly  up." 

"  And  then  you  must  go  back  to  Paris  ?  " 
remarked  the  Cure.  "  Or  have  you  any 
chance  of  lengthening  your  leave  ?  " 

"  I  fear  not.  I  have  only  a  week  lefl.  I 
wish,  insU'ad  of  Paris,  I  were  going  to  Aus- 
tralia." The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a 
tone  of  great  dejection. 

"■  To  Australia  ?  "  echoed  the  Curd,  with 
a  start    "  Why  Australia  ?  " 

*'  Only  because  it  is  so  much  farther  off," 
said  young  Morville.  But  there  was  a  bit- 
terness in  the  lodk  with  which  he  accom- 
])anied  the  words,  and  altogether  an  air 
about  him  that  the  Cure  coiilil  not  account 
lor,  and  that  he  disliked. 

They  separated,  and  Monsieur  le  Curd, 


crossing  over  to  La  Maison  Provost,  told 
Madame  Jean,  when  she  opened  the  door, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  afaonld 
see  Monsieur  Richa^.  ^  Of  coarse  be 
won't  object  to  receiving  you,  but  he  is  yetj 
nervous  and  weak  to^ay,"  was  MmiamK 
Jean's  reply,  as  she  ushered  the  Cur^  into 
her  master's  room.  Weak  enough  and 
nervous  enough  he  looked,  to  be  sore,  as  be 
rose  from  his  fireside  to  greet  the  pariah 
priest,  and  ofiTer  him  the  seat  in  the  opposite 
corner. 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  the  Card.  "I 
should  faint  from  the  heat  Yoor  room  is 
an  oven.  Tou  should  open  the  window, 
Monsieur  Richard ;  such  a  temperatore  is 
enough  to  take  all  the  strength  out  of  yon." 

"  I  have  none  lefl  in  me,  alas ! "  rejoined 
Monsieur  Richard  in  a  whining  voice.  **! 
set  worse  and  worse,tand  I  believe  P  shall 
be  forced  to  change  he  air,  and  try  Cannes 
or  Hy^res  for  a  few  weeks.  My  coagh  is 
is  so  troublesome,  my  breathing  so  bad,  and 
I  cannot  sleep." 

"  Fine  weather  will  do  much,  my  good 
Monsieur  Richard,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
having  that ;  but  you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
come  to  trouble  yon  upon  some  very  sad 
business,  but  where  really  you  are  the  only 
person  who  can  act.  Touching  old  Prosper 
Slorel" 

Monsieur  Richard  turned  round  towards 
the  fire,  and  answered  fi*actiousIy,  **  MoQ 
Dieu !  mon  Dieu  I  how  cruel  eveiybody  is ! 
The  poor  old  creature  is  mad,  stark  mad, 
and  I  will  not  have  him  molested  with  my 
consent  Do  have  him  lefl  alone.  Do  1^ 
him  do  what  he  likes ;  he  can't  live  long, 
and  he  hurts  nobody." 

"  Monsieur  Richard,"  continued  the  Cur^ 
gravely  —  ^*  Prosper  is  not  mad ;  that  is  mw 
deliberate  conviction,  and  he  ought,  at  all 
events,  to  be  examined  by  some  medical 
man." 


t( 


Not  mad,  my  dear  Monsieur  le  Cor^  I  * 
repeated  Richard  Prdvost,  peevishly.  "  Why, 
his  madness  is  notorious,  —  is  the  talk  of  the 
town.  What  would  be  the  use  of  a  doe- 
tor  ?  " 

*'  The  use  of  a  doctor  would  be  to  define 
clearly  what  is  the  real  mental  conditioD  of 
the  man,"  retorted  the  Curd.  "  If  he  is  in- 
sane, he  ought  to  be  shut  up  and  attended 
to;  if  he  is  not" 

**  Well,  what  then  ?  "  inmiired  Monsieur 
Richard f  almost  angrily.     "  >Vhat  then  ?  * 

"  Why,  then,"  rejoined  the  Curd,  slowly, 
"  the  case  ought  to  be  looked  into  in  another 
way.  Prosper  is  perfectly  calm.  All  his 
vehemence  has  subsided,  but  he  is  under  the 
impression  of  some  horrible  deed,  and  be 
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persistently,  and  day  afler  day,  proolaiois 
nimself  a  murderer."  Monsieur  Bichard 
shrugged  bis  shoulders,  and  threw  two  more 
logs  on  the  fire.  *'  Prosper's  behaviour  is 
now  such  as,  in  my  mind,  to  call  for  some 
notice  from  you,  Monsieur  Richard,  as  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  murdered  man.  He 
passes  his  davs  and  nights  in  writing  upon 
the  board  behind  his  strange  abode  up  pon- 
der, the  confession  of  his  guilt.  Fifty  times 
over  you  will  see  the  words,  *'  Prosper  did  it,' 
written  in  large  characters ;  and  *  God  be 
merciful  to  Prosper,  the  murderer !  * " 

*•*  And  upon  such  evident  marks  of  insani- 
ty as.  those,  you  would  persecute  a  poor 
wretch  of  this  kind  ? "  retorted  Bichard 
Provost 

**  That  is  not  all,"  urged  the  Curd.  "  He 
invariably  alludes  to  some  one  ^Ise,  —  says 
lie  was  not  alone,  —  says  there  was  another 
pei'son  mixed  np  with  him  in  the  crime." 

»« Monsieur  le  Curd,"  said  Richard  Prd- 
▼oet,  drawing  himself  closer  into  the  fire, 
^all  the  circumstances  of  my  poor  uncle's 
death  were  minutely  investigated  at  the 
time,  and  if  anything  was  proved,  it  was 
Prosper  Morel's  innocence ;  and  I  will  not 
have  the  poor  old  fellow's  last  days  tortured 
with  my  consent.  That  the  murderer  of  my 
uncle  escaped  is  clear.  One  day,  perhaps, 
he  may  bie  discovered,  —  people  say  mui^ 
derers  always  are,  —  but  I  should  think  it  a 
positive  crime  to  re-institute  fresh  proceed- 
ings now,  upon  no  surer  a  basis  than  the 
ravings  of  a  wretched  idiot  who  has  already 
lost  his  reason  through  our  first  ill-founded 
suspicions." 

The  Curd  argued  and  argued,  but  could 
make  no  way  whatever  against  Monsieur 
Richard. 

**  So  you  will  not  take  any  further  pro- 
ceedings in  this  matter  V  "  said  the  priest, 
when  he  rose  to  ga 

**  None  whatever,"  answered  Richard 
PrcvosL  "  There  has  been  misery  enough. 
Ia;^  poor  old  Prosper  be  left  in  peace.  He 
won't  live  long,  probably." 

As  the  Curd  was  passing  out  of  the  room, 
he  turned  round,  with  his  hand  still  upon 
the  door ;  *'  Remember  my  words,  Monsieur 
Richard,"  he  added  gravely,  *' Prosper 
Morel  is  not  mad." 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 
AT.   mark's    day. 

One  thing  was  clear  to  every  one,  and 
that  was,  the  alteration  that  had  taken  place 
in  youns  Morville.  He  had  used  to  be  so 
gay  aadjoyous,  so  en  train,  as  the  French 


say,  so  up  to  every  thing !  and  now  he  was 
absorbed  and  absent,  looked  exceedingly  ill, 
and  moved  about  as  though  oppressed  by 
some  overwhelming  care.     Far  from  seeking 

the  society  of  any  of  the  people  in  D , 

he  apparently  avoided  all  society ;  for,  as 
the  Curd  had  truly  remarked,  he  aid  not  go 
near  himj  who  had  been  from  early  youth 
his  best  and  surest  friend,  and  he  neglected 
the  family  at  the  Chd^teau,  where  he  had 
hitherto  had  a  second  home. 

Monsieur  de  Vdrancour  did  not  spare  his 
observations  upon  Raoul's  conduct,  and  was 
for  ever  commenting  upon  it  in  a  way  that 
terribly  alarmed  and  pained  Vdvette.  "  It 
is  the  same  with  all  those  young  fellows," 
the  Yicomte  would  say ;  **  the  very  moment 
they  get  up  to  Paris  it's  all  over.  They 
tumble  into  some  mischief  or  other,  —  most- 
ly some  infamous  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all,  some  Dame  aux  Camdlias,  or  some  drd- 
lesse  of  the  demi-monde,  which  is  4ven 
worse ;  and  then  come  the  string  of  embar- 
rassments and  misfortunes,  play,  debts,  and 
God  knows  what  all.  They  borrow  what 
they  can't  pay,  and  they  know  they  can't ; 
but  thafs  no  matter ;  they  go  on  all  the 
same,  and  hope  some  miracle  will  be  pei^ 
formed  in  their  favour ;  and  the  end  of  it 
all  is,  the  ruin  of  papa  and  mamma  and  the 
whole  family,  who  have  to  pay  for  the  youn^ 
gentleman's  misdeeds.  But  when  there  is 
neither  papa  nor  mamma  nor  family,  the 
end  is  another  one,  —  disgrace,  or  suicide, 
or  both ;  mighty  lucky  when  it  isn't  dishon- 
our, or  the  Bagne  for  forgery :  but  it's  al- 
ways the  same  thing,  and  if  ever  I  saw  any 
one  who  bore  all  the  marks  of  having  got 
into  a  mess,  it  is  Raoul." 

And  then  the  Vicomte  usually  wound  up 
by  some  bitter  remarks  upon  the  people  of 
the  present  day  who  go  themselves,  or  send 
their  sons,  up  to  Paris  to  make  money,  and 
said  how  infinitely  preferable  was  the  c^uiet 
life  and  honest  mediocrity  of  the  province, 
whore  your  ancestors  had  lived  and  died 
before  you  !  *'  It  might  be  dull,"  opined  the 
Vicomte  self-righteously  ;  "  it  might  be  hum- 
drum, but  it  was  honourable,  and  according 
to  the  traditions  of  old  French  ways  and 
customs ! " 

Monsieur  de  Vdrancour  never  seemed  to 
think  it  otherwise  than  *'  highly  honourable  " 
to  contemplate  the  sale  of  your  child  to  a 
man  she  despised  ;  and  such  bargains  formed 
part  of  what  he  Uiought  the  superior  mo- 
rality of  provincial  lite. 

Now,  poor  Vevette  was  breaking  her 
heart  all  this  while,  and  sufiering  martyr- 
dom in  silence.  What  she  heard  whispered 
about  her,  and  what  her  father  said  aloud, 
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would  have  been  nothing  had  her  own 
heart  not  failed  her.  But  her  own  heart 
had  told  her,  long  before  others  spoke,  that 
something  was  wrong,  very  wrong,  with 
Raoul.  A  girl,  brought  up  as  girls  are  in 
France,  may  sometimes  love  quickly,  yet 
be  very  long  before  she  knows  that  she 
loves.  The  everyday  life  of  respectable 
families  is  singularly  flat  and  monotonous, 
and  helps  to  lead  a  girl  on  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  in  ignorance  of  what  lies  hid- 
den in  her  soul.  But  if  once  the  accident 
happen,  if  once  the  calm  be  broken, — 
beware! 

And  thus  it  had  been  with  Vdvette ;  she 
had  been  true  to  her  teachers  so  lone  as  she 
could  be  so,  so  long  as  she  lived  their  life 
instead  of  her  own ;  but  as  Soon  as  the 
measure  of  her  suffering  taught  her  the 
measure  of  her  love,  as  soon  as  she  knew 
beyond  all  doubt  that  she  loved  Raoul  beU 
ter  than  every  thin^  else  upon  earth,  and  that 
for  his  loss  raradise  itself  would  not  com- 
pensate, than  the  aspects  and  the  aims  and 
purports  <^  her  life  changed,  and  she  was 
another  than  the  self  she  had  hitherto  been. 
Had  any  one  about  her  really  cared  to  dis- 
cover what  was  passing  in  the  poor  child*s 
physical  and  mental  condition,  the  perturba- 
tion would  have  been  easily  seen.  She  had 
grown  miserably  thin  from  anxiety  and 
sleeplessness,  but  her  cheek  had  a  flush  and 
her  eye  had  a  brilliancy  that  misled  those 
uninterested  in  her  happiness.  The  ex- 
citement within  threw  its  fever-mantle 
round  her,  and  they  took  it  for  bloom. 

"  How  wonderfully  well  your  sister  looks," 
said  the  Vicomte  to  Felicie ;  "  she  is  growing 
extremely  handsome.  I  never  saw  her  look 
so  w4»n,  and  she  is  so  lively."  **  Yes,'*  would 
answer  the  latter,  "  she  is  even  too  lively ; 
she  is  restless  and  brusque;  she  was  not 
used  to  be  so,  but  I  suppose  it  is  one  of  the 
changes  girls  sometimes  go  through.  It 
is  very  lucky  she  is  not  called  upon  to  make 
a  great  sacrifice  for  others,  —  to  immolate 
herself;  for  I  do  not  think  she  would  be 
cfiual  to  it.  Vdvette  is  becoming  self-wille<l; 
indeed,  almost  wilful."  And  so  saying. 
Mademoiselle  Felicie  would  sigh,  and  look 
full  of  compunction  for  her. sister's  sins. 

On  the  25th  of  April  there  was  a  kind  of 

feti*   at   D .     It  was   the  Feast  of  St. 

Marc,  which  had  been  time  out  of  mind  kept 
as  a  holiday  in  that  locality,  and  at  which  it 
was  customary  that  every  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood should  be  present.  The  amuse- 
ments of  the  f<Bte  were  aH  grouped  together 

in  the  fields  that  lay   between  D and 

the  village  of  St.  Fhilbert;  and  upon  a 
piece  of  land  visible  from  the  terrace  of  the 


Chateau,  and  called  the  Pr^  St  Marc,  wen 
to  be  found  all  the  usual  attractions  of  soeh 
popular  gatherings  as  these.  There  were 
the  menageries,  and  the  ^ants  and  dwai^ 
and  learned  do^  or  pigs,  or  birds,  and 
magicians,  and  Dutch  toupies,  and  gingei^ 
bread-scalls ;  and  there,  also,  was  the  sptee 
set  aside  for  dancing,  under  the  wide-spiread- 
ing  boughs  of  two  enormous  chestnut  trees. 
AVhen  night  came,  all  this  was'to  be  illami- 
nated  with  coloured  lamps,  but  the  festivities 
of  the  night  were  lefV  chiefly  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  lower  orders,  or  to  individaui 
of  the  masculine  sex  alone  among  their  bet- 
ters. The  fashionable  hour  for  attending 
the  fSte  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  from  four 
to  six  or  half-past,  —  what  determined  pnh 
vincials  still  caued  before  supper.  At  that  hour 
all  the  notables  were  sure  to  be  found  con- 
gregating together  round  the  roots  of  the 
chestnut  trees,  and  either  looking  on  at  the 
dancers  or  taking  part  in  the  dance ;  for  it 
was  the  custom  that  npon  .this  occasioB 
there  should  be  a  perfect  confusion  ef 
ranks. 

Monsieur  le  Maire  and  bis  sponse,  and 
the  Ju^  do  Paix,  and  the  notary,  and  all  the 

other  dignataries  of  D ,  had  afaread j  tth 

peared.upon  the  FnS  St.  Marc,  when  the 
Vicomte  was  seen  approaching  with  his  two 
daughters  and  Monsieur  le  Cnr^,  and  fol- 
low^ by  Richard  Prevost,  and  the  doctor, 
who  had  been  expressing  his  saitisfaction  at 
the  improvement  in  Monsieur  Bichard*s 
health.  Besides  these,  there  were  serenl 
■visitors  from  chateaux  in  the  environs ;  and 
one  gossip,  —  but  then  that  was  that  nit- 
chievous  woman  Madame  Josephine  le 
Vaillant,  the  wife  of  the  Juge  de  Pais,  — 
declared  she  had  seen  Monsieur  de  Chaiii|H 
morin  lounging  about. 

However  that  may  be,  Felicie  did  assor- 
edly  look  pretty  and  graceful  cnongh  to 
have  been  worth  any  suitor's  while  to  woo. 
As  to  Vcvette,  her  beauty  took  people  br 
surprise,  for  they  were  not  used  to  "  think 
anything  "  of  her,  as  the  common  phrase 
runs,  and  it  was  strange  to  be  positively 
dazzled  by  what  you  have  never  been 
taught  to  regard  as  a  light. 

The  sisters  were  dreracd  nearly  alike,  ez- 
ceptin<;  only  that  the  elder  wore  bloe,  and 
the  younger  pink  ribbons.  Both  bad  on 
white  dresses  and  straw  hats ;  and  whilst 
the  soil  colours  of  her  blue  streamers  har- 
monised so  delightfully  with  Felicie*s  deli- 
cate even  complexion,  and  light,  wavy, 
chestnut  hair,  that  you  conld  not  help  see- 
ing she  had  studied  her  etlects.the  rosy  hue 
of  VeveLte's  trimmins:s,  that  would  have 
been  so  set  off  by  her  thick  flaxen 
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paled  under  the  damask  flush  of  her  burning 
cheek  and  the  scarlet  of  her  unquiet  lip. 

It  was  a  general  remark  how  much  bet- 
ter poor  Monsieur  Richard  looked,  and 
everybody  seemed  glad  thereat;  for,  —  ex- 
cepting the  purchase  of  the  little  carriage 
firom  Toora,  ^  Richard  Provost  had  mvcn 
of  enjoying  his  wealth,  and  his 


no 


sign 


weak  health  was  such  an  obstacle  to  his 
ever  thoroughly  emoying  it,  that  his  neigh- 
bours were  pleased  with  him,  and  patron- 
ised him,  and  morally  patted  him  on  the 
back. 

When  the  usual  observations  on  the 
weather,  and  the  fact  of  this  being  the  very 
finest  St.  Marc  ever  remembered,  were  at 
an  end,  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  general 
conversation  was  the  insanity  of  old  Pros- 
per. 

**  I  really  am  tired  to  death  of  hearing 
that  poor  unfortmnate  old  creature  talked 
of  inceasantly,"  said  Eelicie.  **  It  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  so  odious  in  provincial  life ; 
one  never  hears  the  last  of  anything,  how- 
ever trivial  or  nnimportant  it  may  happen 
to  be."  This  remark  had  been  made  to 
Monsieur  le  Cur^  and  Richard  Prevost, 
who  were  both  standing  beside  Mademoiselle 
de  Vdrancour  when  she  spoke.  But  it  was 
also  heard  by  Monsieur  le  Maire,  who  by  no 
means  agreed  in  this  system  of  disparaging 
the  provmce. 

*Mt  is  possible,  mademoiselle,"  said  he, 
^  that  in  a  greiat  centre  like  Paris  crime  itself 
may  pass  unnoticed,  but  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  prefer  provincial  ways,  and  not 
to  quarrel  with  what  afler  all  only  proves 
an  extreme  susceptibility  to  the  state  of 
public  morality ; "  and  then  he,  too,  launched 
oat  into  a  tirade  about  the  old  French 
ways  and  customs,  and  **  tradition,"  and 
drew  from  it  all  the  plain  inference  that 
crime  was  the  daily  bread  of  the  Parisians. 

**  Crime  I  my  dear  sir,"  retorted  Felicie, 
with  that  peculiar  mixture  of  contempt  and 
condescension  she  sometimes  assumed, 
^  but  there  is  no  question  of  crime  in  all 
this ;  it  is  a  question  only  of  insanity,  and 
the  poor  old  man  up  yonder  will  be  proba- 
bly worried  to  death  by  the  gossips  of 
D ." 

*^  I  assure  you,  mademoiseUe,"  persisted 
tiie  Maire,'«'*  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  case, 
if  all  that  is  reported  be  true." 

The  Cur^  and  Richard  Prdvost  had  lefl 
the  little  group  to  speak  to  some  fresh  ar- 
rirals  fVom  St.  Philbert,  and  the  Vicomte, 
who  had  rejoined  his  daughters,  now  took 
part  in  the  conversation.  ^*  It  raally  does 
teem  to  me,"  said  he,  '*  that  what  it  is  the 
now  to  call  the  public,  does,  as  usual. 


meddle  most  impertinently  in  what  does 
not  concern  it.  Surely  as  long  as  the  one 
person  who  is  alone  entitled  to  interfere 
remains  silent,  no  one  else  has  any  right  to 
raise  his  voice.  If  Monsieur  Richard  is 
convinced  of  that  miserable  old  man*6  inno- 
cence, whose  business  can  it  possibly  be  to 
accuse  or  suspect  him?"  But  the  Maire 
was  inclined  to  support  the  cause  of  what 
he  called  public  justice,  and  he  was  begin- 
ning to  argue  the  point  with  the  Vicomtq, 
when  the  band  charged  with  the  musi- 
cal department  of  the  filte  plunged  with 
such  diabolical  energy  into  a  contre-danse, 
that  no  more  talk  was  just  then  practica- 
ble. 

Monsieur  le  Maire  requested  the  honour 
of  Mademoiselle  Fdlicie's  hand,  whilst, — 
the  Mairesse  being  infirm  and  unable  to 
dance,  —  Monsieur  de  Vdrancour  performed 
vis-k-vis  to  them  with  a  very  portly  and 
consequential  personage,  Madame  Valentin, 
the  grocer's  wife,  out  and  out  the  richest 
bourgeoise  in  P ,  and  reputed  to  enter- 
tain the  most  advanced  opinions  both  in 
religion  and  politics.  It  had  even  been 
whispered  that  Madame  Valentin  was  en- 
couraging her  husband  to  lend  money  to  a 
certain  lawyer  of  Republican  tendencies, 
who  dreamed  of  setting  up  a  liberal  news- 
paper, to  be  called  le  Drapeau  du  Depart- 
ment, with  a  view  to  waging  war  upon  the 
Prefet*s  pet  organ.  However,  not  with-, 
standing  her  political  bias,  the  epicier^s 
spouse  seemed  well  pleased  with  her  cava- 
lier, for  she  laughed  with  all  her  teeth, 
which  were  fine,  as  she  ducked  down 
through  the  chaine  Anglaise,  and  came 
back  with  evident  glee  to  her  partner  afler 
an  en  avant  deux.  * 

Meanwhile  our  friend  Madame  Jean  had 
been  led  forth  among  the  side  couples  by 
the  brij^adicr,  who  was  observed  invariably 
to  encircle  her  waist  with  his  arm  and  per- 
form a  pirouette  k  la  militaire  with  her,  each 
time  that  the  figure  of  the  quadrille  placed 
him  face  to  face  with  his  partner.  "  She 
won't  marry  him  any  more  for  all  that," 
whispered  the  lanky  over-grown  son  of  the 
Ju^e  de  Paix  to  M^re  Jubine's  Louison, 
with  whom  he  was  dancing. 

But  Louison  was  busy  admiring  Monsieur 
Richard. 

Yes  I  there  was  some  one  for  whom  Rich- 
ard Prdvost  was  not  ^'  poor  Monsieur  Rich- 
ard ;  "  some  one  for  whom  he  was  a  ^rand 
gentleman,  and  the  type  of  all  elegance  and 
fashion  1 

As  we  have  said,  Richard  Prdvost  was  not 
ill-looking;  he  appeared  to  be  weakly, — 
that  was  all,  —  anu  was  pre-eminently  what 
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the  ProYen^al  terms  "  not  much  of  a  man ;  " 
but  for  the  old  washerwoman's  daughter, 
herself  the  very  handsomest  girl  of  her  class 
in  D— ,  this  very  delicacy  was  refine- 
ment; and  Monsieur  Richard,  with  his 
blond  hair  elaborately  curled  by  the  coif- 
feur, and  his  glossy  whiskers,  his  blue  cravat, 
and  pale  lilac  kid  gloves,  his  superb  watch- 
chain,  and  with  clouds  of  perfume  over  all, 
was  the  very  finest  gentleman  she  had  ever 
seen,  or  would  ever  have  a  chance  of  seeing. 
And  so  M^re  Jubine's  Louiaon  was  all  eyes 
for  Monsieur  Richard,  and  paid  no  attention 
to  what  the  pale-faced  lanky  son  of  the 
Juge  de  Paix  was  saying  to  her  about  Mad- 
ame Jean  and  her  military  lover. 

Just  before  the  contre-danse  had  begun, 
Raoul  de  Morville  had  passed  close  to  the 
group  where  the  Yicomte  and  his  daugh- 
ters were  standing.  Greetings  had  been  ex- 
changed, and  as  Monsieur  le  Maire  carried 
ofi*Fdlicie  as  his  partner,  Ydvette  had  turned 
round  as  if  with  a  sudden  impulse  :  —  *^  Have 
you  forsworn  dancing,  Raoul  ?  **  she  asked, 
trying  to  smile  very  gaily.  "  We  used 
always  to  dance  together  at  the  St.  Marc 
when  we  were  children." 

"  Shall  we  do  so  now  ?  "  was  the  answer ; 
and  Raoul  went  towards  the  dancers  with 
Vdvette  on  his  arm. 

While  they  danced  together,  they  never 
spoke  once,  but  once  their  hands  met ;  hers 
lingered  in  his,  and  with  that  touch  all 
words  were  made  superfluous. 

When  the  contre-danse  was  over,  they 
were  for  a  few  minutes  separated  from  the 
crowd.  "  Why  have  you  never  been  near 
us  ? "  inquired  Vevette  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Have  you  forgotten  us  ?  " 

"  For"[otten  you,  Vevette  I  "  The  way 
in  whidi  the  words  were  uttered  forced 
her  to  look  at  Raoul,  and  when  their  eyes 
had  met  she  had  no  further  need  to  be  re- 
assured. 

"  Then,  Raoul,"  she  added,  taking  cour- 
age, '*  what  is  the  reason  you  keep  away  ? 
What  has  hap{)ene(l  V  " 

*•  Oh,  Vevette,"  ho  rejoined,  with  an  ac- 
cent of  what  seemed  almost  like  despair, "  so 
much  has  happened.  Little  enough,  per- 
haps, for  others,  but  for  me  everything ; " 
and  then  he  paused,  while  she  looked  and 
listened  in  breathless  anxiety.  **  Suppose," 
he  continued,  '*  that  all  my  hopes  ware  at 
an  end  ;  that  I  could  never  look  forward  to 
our  marriage.  What  would  remain  to  me 
if  I  consented  to  live  on,  but  to  go  awfiy  as 
far  as  I  possibly  could  ;  —  to  put  the  seas  be- 
tween us  ?  If  all  possible  idea  of  your  one 
day  being  mine  had  to  be  given  up,  my 
duty,  however  hard,  would  be  to  avoid  you, 


and  my  last  chance  wonhl  be  to  fly  to  tiie 
end  of  the  world  —  to  New  Zealand  or 
Australia." 

"  No,  Raoul,  not  that,"  was  the  rejoinder, 
but  given  in  a  yoice  he  had  never  heard 
come  from  those  lips  before. 

^*  Alas  I  and  why  not  ?  "  he  asked  moorn- 
fully. 

**  Because  I  should  die  if  yon  did."  They 
looked  for  a  second  steadfastly  at  each  oth- 
er ;  but  the  Vevette  who  stood  before  Raoal 
now  he  had  never  known.  All  colour  had 
flown  from  her  lips  and  cheek,  and  the  flame 
in  her  eyes  had  darkened,  as  it  were ;  the  tmth 
had  compelled  her;  the  shy  convent-bred 
girl  was  gone;  and  in  her  place  was  the 
passionate  woman,  really  loving  unto  death. 

It  was  not  in  masculine  nature  not  for 
one  instant  to  be  enraptured  at  the  avowal 
thus  desperately  made,  and  for  one  instant 
Raoul's  whole  countenance  glowed  with  the 
glory  of  being  loved.  *'  Then,  my  own," 
he  resumed  fondly,  "you  must  know  what 
has  happened,  you  must  know  all ;  yoa 
alone  must  decide  what  shall  be  our  futoie. 
Come  what  will,  in  three  days  I  must  be  in 
Paris,  but " 

"  In  Paris,  in  three  days  ? "  gasped  V^ 
vette. 

"  That  must  be,  darling,"  he  replied  sooth- 
ingly ;  *'  but  that  is  a  minor  evil.  I  will  tell 
you  the  cause  of  all  my  misery,  and  I  swear 
to  abide  by  your  decision.  Don't  look  so 
terrified, love ;  listen  to  me;  I  have"  — 
But  all.  further  conversation  was  cnt  short 
by  Monsieur  le  Maire,  who  strutted  up  to 
solicit  the  honour  of  Mademoiselle  Vdvette'i 
hand. 

When  that  quadrille  was  oyer,  the  etei^ 
nal  topic  of  old  Prosper  Morel  was  recarred 
to,  for  the  benefit  of  a  visitor  at  a  neigh- 
bouring chateau  to  whom  the  entire  stonr 
was  new.  *^  Do  you  know,  Monsieur  le  Yi- 
comte," urged  Monsieur  le  Maire,  harking 
back  to  his  old  argument  of  ^public  jut* 
ti(!e,"  —  **  Do  you  know  that  what  Joseph  le 
Vaillant  tells  b  passing  strange  all  the 
same  r 

^*  Oh  !  so  you've  been  inspecting  poor  old 
Prosper,  have  you  ? "  asked  Monsieur  de 
Verancour,  with  a  supercilious  glance  aft 
the  Juge  de  Paix's  son. 

^^  I  went  up  there  yesterday,"  replied  the 
lanky  youth. 

**  Well,  and  what  did  you  see  that  was  so 
wonderful  ?  " 

**  Oh,  only  Prosper's  drawings,  and  the 
same  words  over  and  orer,  *■  Prosper  did  it,' 
and  then  the  date,  ^  14th  of  Octooer.'  Hii 
new  mania  is  to  draw  a  kind  of  figure  of  a 
guillotine  with  three  great  capital  letters 
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der  it,  a  P,  an  M,  and  an  R.  Always  these 
three  same ;  and  sometimes  they  stand  under 
a  guillotine,  sometimes  flames  are  pictured 
under  them :  but  always  these  three  letters 
are  repeated ;  and  over  the  guillotine  he 
mostly  writes, '  ExpiatioD  ! '  And  then  he 
sits  down  before  the  drawing  and  looks  at 
it  till  your  flesh  creeps  as  you  look  at  him. 
Jb  not  that  a  queer  thing,  Monsieur  le  Yi- 
comte  ?  " 

**  An  M,  that's  Morel,"  said  Monsieur  de 
V^rancour,  "  and  P,  that's  Prosper  —  but 
what's  R  for?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  Retribution ! "  opined  the 
Juge  de  raix. 

**  I  will  go  up  in  a  day  or  two  and  see  to 
all  this  myself,"  said  Monsieur  le  Maire. 
"  I  can't  go  to-morrow,  but  I  will  positively 
go  the  day  after." 

The  Vi'comte  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Poor  devil ! "  said  he,  "  they'll  torture 
him  to  death." 

**  I  incline  to  think  the  Maire  is  quite 
right,"  observed  the  Cur^  gravely.  "  I 
can't  help  believing  there  is  more  in  all  this 
than  you  fancy." 


chapter  xix. 
prosper's  arrest. 

Upon  the  face  of  it  was  there  enough  to 
account  for  Raoul  de  Morville's  sore  de- 
pression of  spirits  ?  That  question  touches 
the  individual  appreciation  of  suflering 
which  is  diflerent  in  each  human  being. 
What  to  one  is  but  a  feather,  may  to  the 
other  be  a  weight  beneath  which  he  is 
crushed.  If  younff  Morville's  past  life,  and 
the  hopes  upon  which  his  whole  heart  had 
centred,  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  good  cause  to  feel  ex- 
ceedingly unhappy. 

If  the  circumstances  wherewith  love  is 
surrounded  in  different  countries  be  well 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  can 
be  more  various  than  the  aspects  of  the 
passion  which  many  people  falsely  believe 
to  be  "  the  same  everywhere." 

If  a  man  without  fortune  love  a 'girl  with- 
out a  farthing,   in   England,   need   he   de- 
spair ?     No !  for  he  has  resources  open  to 
him  :  he  can  work  and  win  her,  he  can  em- 
igratti   to   one  of  those  many  lands  where  . 
English  is  spoken,  and  by  dint  of  toil,  time,  I 
and  endurance,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  i 
may  end  by  gaining  enout^h  to  enable  him ! 
to  unite  himself  to  her  without  whom  life  I 
seems  to  him  worthless.    At  all  events  he  ! 


has  society  and  public  opinion  on  his  side. 
For  his  energy  and  for  ner  constancy  ev- 
erybody will  think  higher  of  the  couple 
who  wish  to  maiTV  for  love. 

But  not  so  in  France.  In  the  first  place, 
the  man  who,  without  money,  wishes  to 
gain  it  in  order  to  marry  the  woman  he  has 
chosen,  has  a  marvellously  small  choice  of 
means  whereby  to  achieve  his  aim.  If  he 
has  financial  aptitudes,  no  scruples,  and 
great  luck,  he  may  by  some  stroke  on  the 
Bourse,  in  which  he  has  risked  honour,  — 
in  case  of  failure,  —  achieve  fortune  ;  but 
the  man  capable  of  that  is  mostly  a  man  in- 
capable of  the  devotion  we  suppose  him 
setting  out  to  serve.  For  a  chivalrous 
minded  man,  —  and  the  man  who  resolves 
to  win  the  girl  he  loves  is  that,  —  it  is  hard 
to  see  any  resource  in  France.  How  he  is 
to  achieve  independence  in  a  country 
where  every  single  field  for  activity,  large 
or  small,  is  railed  in  and  set  aside,  and 
where  nothing  is  open  to  individual  energy, 
it  is  hard  to  see ;  but  what  is  worse  is,  that 
he  has  society,  and  the  opinion  of  all  the 
men  and  women  in  it,  against  him.  He 
must  do  whatever  he  does  without  ever  al- 
lowing his  motive  to  be  guessed,  or  he  is 
lost.  His  friends  would  set  him  down  for  a 
fool,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  for  something 
near  akin  to  a  perturbator  of  general  mo- 
rality. 

All  that  esteem,  all  that  sympathetic  en- 
couragement which  are  so  necessary  to  the 
man  who  has  to  fight  a  hard  fight,  are  de- 
nied in  France  to  the  man  who  dreams  of 
marrying  for  love.  He  becomes  a  species 
of  Pariah,  whom  it  is  unsafe  to  let  mside 
your  doors.  If  he,  being  without  money, 
chose  to  love  a  girl  who  has  plenty,  that  is 
quite  another  thing.  If  he  wins  her,  he 
will  be  applauded  because  the  love  can  be 
denied.  If  a  very  rich  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  resolved  to  marry  a  woman  who  is 
poor,  that  again  will  be  tolerated ;  —  though 
not  viewed  so  favourably  as  the  preceding 
case,  because  it  gives  doubly  a  bad  exam- 
ple ;  first,  to  rich  sons  of  families  who,  in- 
dependently of  their  parents,  may  take  to 
marrying  penniless  wives,  and  next  to  dow- 
erless  girls,  who  may  nourish  illusions  and 
become  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  respecta- 
ble families. 

No  I  The  fitness  of  things  lies  in  the 
union  of  money  with  money.  That  is  ac- 
cording to  rule.  What  is  so  also,  is  the 
union  of  high  birth  with  wealth.  In  this 
arrangement  also  there  is  a  fitness  pleasant 
to  contemplate,  for  there  is  an  exchange  of 
valuables.     Something  is  sold  and  some- 
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thing  bought,  and  it  is  altc^ether  a  busi- 
ness transaction,  —  in  which  a  Frenchman 
tells  you  you  find  "  a  guarantee  1 " 

But  in  a  marriage  of  poverty  with  doy- 
erty  there  is  no  "  guarantee,"  and  the  love 
which  induces  it  is  only  an  ^  aggravating 
circumstance." 

Now  llaoul's  position  was  in  this  respect 
the  worst  of  all  possible  positions.  He  had 
conceived  the  mad  idea  of  winning  by  his 
own  exertions  the  hand  of  a  girl  who  was  as 
poor  as  himself.  He  had  no  excuse,  for  he 
had  been  brought  up  with  Fdlicie  and  V^ 
vette,  and  knew  their  pecuniary  situation  as 
well  as  he  knew  his  own.  Of  course,  if  Mad- 
emoiselle Genevifeve  de  Verancour  shared 
his  absurd  notions,  it  was  wholly  and  entirely 
his  fault ;  for,  unless  he  had  forced  them 
u|)on  her,  how  should  a  "  well-born  "  girl, 
educated  in  a  convent  too !  ever  entertain 
any  idea  so  utterly  wrong  as  that  of  marry- 
ing for  love?  All  the  blame  would  be 
Raoul's;  and  had  he  any,  the  remotest 
chance,  of  earning  for  himself  the  even  rela-" 
tivc  independence  that  would  enable  him  to 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  his  beloved  V 

Terliaps  there  had  been  a  time,  not  far 
off,  when  he  had  thought  that  his  hopes 
might  be  realised ;  but  what  were  his  pres- 
ent prospects?  He  had  twelve  hundred 
franca  a  year  for  working  hard  in  a  public 
oflice  ibr  eight  hours  a  day  !  Sixty  pounds 
per  annum  would  not  go  far  to  maintain  a 
wife,  let  alone  children.  And  what  were 
Ills  other  chances  ?  Perhaps  promotion  in 
six  or  eight  years,  and  a  salary  of  seventy- 
five,  or  it  might  be  a  hundred  pounds 
yearly ;  —  for  he  had  no  "  protection." 

All  this  was  disheartening  enough,  and 
Kaoul  was  disheartened.  He  loved  Vevette 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  could  see 
nothintj  in  life  worth  having  if  she  failed 
him.  JBut  he  sickened  at  the  notion  of  wait- 
ing for  long  years.  He  wanted  Vevette  to 
be  his  now ;  now,  while  he  and  she  were 
young,  and  that  its  first  bloom  was  on  their 
love.  More  even  than  the  cheerlessness  of 
hid  prospects  he  felt  the  hardness  of  being 
obligctl  to  hide  his  one  object  in  life  as 
though  it  were  a  crime.  As  a  man  who 
lives  for  a  passion  unconnected  with  ambi- 
tion or  interest,  Uaoul  was  a  man  out  of  all 
communion  with  his  fellow-countrymen; 
and,  if  you  examine  impartially  his  position, 
his  nature,  and  his  probable  chances,  you 
will  perhaps  see  that  he  had  some  cause  for 
apparent  despair. 

In    three   days   he  was  to  leave  D . 

When  to  return,  and  with  what  hones  ? 
As  he  thought  of  this  and  this  only,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  paid  but  little  attention  to 


the  events  which  in  D         were  marching 
on  apace. 

The  day  following  the  St  Marc,  Moodeor 
le  Maire  could  not,  as  he  said,  go  and  viat 
the  old  bdcheron,  but  the  day  alter  he  did 
so,  and  his  visit  had  a  remarkable  result! 
Monsieur  lo*  Maire  was  an  early  riser,  aad 
the  clocks  had  not  yet  struck  ei^ht  when  he 
turned  into  the  narrow  path  which,  through 
the  brushwood  and  brambles,  led  to  the  spot 
where  Prosper  Morel  had  erected  his  prai- 
ent  abode.     The  dew  was  still  heavy  on  the 

f  round,  and  the  damp  under  foot  and  over 
ead  made  the  place  remarkably  cheeriest, 
let  alone  the  gloom  which  was  cast  aroeod 
it  by  its  strange  occupant. 

When  Monsieur  le  Maire  reached  the 
spot  on  which  stood  the  shed  called  La  Cha- 
pelle  k  Prosper,  there  was  no  siffn  of  any 
inhabitant,  no  trace  of  the  whereabouts  of  a 
living  man.  The  Maire  went  straight  np  to 
the  open  side  of  the  shed,  and  examined  mi* 
nutely  all  the  ornaments  and  aocessories  of 
the  chapel,  and  when  he  had  done  that,  he, 
with  the  inquisitiveness  of  a  civil  functionaiy 
which  the  Cure  had  not,  proceeded  to  an  in* 
vestigation  of  the  other  part  of  the  rode 
dwelling.  It  had  seemingly  neither  door 
nor  window,  but  on  raising  the  clumsy  bit 
of  hurdle-fence  with  which  the  opening  was 
closed,  you  looked  into  a  sort  of  den  or  hole 
in  which  it  was  clear  that  the  woodcutter 
slept.  In  one  corner  was  a  heap  of  straw, 
hay,  heather,  and  fern,  all  mixed  up  together, 
and  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  coanw 
brown  blanket,  very  *  much  torn.  It  was 
more  like  the  lair  of  a  beast  Ihan  the  restins^ 
place  of  a  man,  but  it  was  evidently  the  oU 
man's  bed. 

The  Maire  indulged  in  a  protracted  ez« 
amination  of  the  inside  of  the  establbhment, 
but  found  nothing  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
Of  the  occupant  there  was  no  sign.  Leav^ 
ing  the  apparent  bed-chamber  ot  the  biich- 
eron,  and  closing  it  up  again  with  the  hni^ 
die,  the  visitor  passed  to  the  outside  of  the 
shed  and  proceeded  to  study  the  hiero- 
gly[)hics  of  the  boarding  at  the  back  of  it. 
Yes,  truly  enough,  there  they  were ;  —  the 
figures  and  images  and  sijrns  of  which  so 
much    had    been  told  !     There  were    the 

fuillotines,  and  (lames,  and  verses  from  the 
'salms,  and,  over  and  over  repeated,  the 
words,  "  IVosper  did  it,**  and  "  God  be  mer- 
ciful to  the  murderer  !  "  And  there  stood 
again  and  again  the  letters  P  and  M  under 
the  guillotine,  over  the  flames;  but  of  do 
other  letter  was  there  any  trace ;  whether 
the  letter  K  meant  Retribution,  as  the  Juge 
(le  Paix  suggested,  or  not,  was  all  one ;  ror 
there  was  no  letter  li  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
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To  this  Monsieur  le  Maire  attached  very  lit- 
tle importance.  It  only  made  him  form  a 
rather  low  estimate  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Jnge  de  Paix's  lanky,  overerown  bay,  who 
in  that  respect  simply  shared  in  the  mind  of 
M.  le  Maire  the  disfavour  attaching  to  hoys 
in  eeneral,  who  were  all  in  his  opinion  more 
or  less  stupid  and  inaccurate. 

At  last  the  Maire  discovered  Prosper  Mor- 
eL    But  what  was  he  doing  ? 

Turning  round  the  comer  behind  the  part 
^of  the  shea  devoted  to  the  chapel,  the  visitor 
came  upon  what  looked  at  first  like  a  heap 
of  old  clothes,  but  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
Breton  cowering  down  with  hands  and  knees 
upon  the  ground,  and  apparently  groping 
for  somethmg  hidden  upon  or  under  the 
earth.  At  sisht  of  the  intruder  Prosper 
looked  up,  and  turnin^r  round  seated  himself 
deliberately  with  his  back  to  the  shed  and 
bis  two  hands  clasped  across  his  knees. 
He  neither  looked  angry  nor  surprised,  but 
gazed  intently  at  the  Maire. 

^  Tou  lead  a  solitary  life  out  here,"  began 
tlie  dignitary. 

**  No ! "  answered  the  Breton,  "  my  life  is 
peopled.    I  am  never  alone.** 

**  Who  is  with  you  V  "  asked  the  Maire, 
determined  to  humour  the  old  man. 

«  Who  is  with  me  ?  "  he  echoed.  "  The 
past,  the  past !    Vm  full  of  the  past." 

**  Prosper,"  continued  bis  interlocutor,  **  I 
have  not  come  hero  to  do  you  any  harm, 
bat  to  judge  for  myself  of  the  strange  re- 
ports that  you  encourage  by  your  own  con- 
duct. Look  at  me.  Prosper  Morel,  and  try 
to  tell  me  the  real  truth.  What  reason  have 
yoa  for  saying  the  wild  things  you  say? 
What  interest  have  you  in  leading  the  whole 
town  down  there  to  believe  that  you  have 
committed  an  awful  crime  ?  **  While  the 
Maire  was  speaking,  Prosper's  countenance 
underwent  no  cbanee.  All  its  life  was  as 
usual  concentrated  m  the  eyes,  and  these 
were  fixed  upon  the  speaker  as  though  they 
would  absorb  his  every  feature.  Slowly  he 
rose,  and  his  huse  uncouth  figure  leaning 
against  the  wall,  ne  put  forth  his  arm  and 
ftstened  his  bony  fingers  upon  the  Maire*8 
wrist. 

"What  reason?"  he  exclaimed;  "what 
interest  ?  What ;  can't  you  understand  it  V 
If  J  soul !  my  soul !  I  want  to  save  that  But 
that  is  how  you  are^  you  bourgeois,  all  of  you  ! 
Toii  go  to  church,  but  you  don't  believe  ; 
and  you  don't  care  for  truth,  God's  truth, 
the  eternal  truth,  by  which  we  are  savt'd  or 
damned.  You  will  take  the  life  of  an  inno- 
cent creature,  because  you  think  he  seems 
guilty,  and  you  take  no  trouble  to  see  wheth- 
er he  is  so  or  not,  and  when  real  guilt,  — 


the  very  truth  of  crime,  — is  brought  be- 
fore you,  you  won't  recognise  it,  because  it 
is  not  discovered  by  the  agent^i  of  the  law. 
Oh !  Monsieur  le  Maire,  l^nsieur  le  Maire," 
went  on  the  biicheron  with  desperate  earnest- 
ness, "  we  have  souls ;  we  really  have  souls, 
and  we  can  save  them." 

"  But,  my  ^ood  man,"  olnected  the  other 
now  seriously  inclined  to  believe  in  Prosper's 
insanity,  "  do  you  mean  then,  seriously,  to 
declare  that  you  murdered  Martin  Prd- 
vost  ?  " 

"This  hand  did  the  deed,"  replied  the 
woodcutter,  holding  up  his  right  hand  and 
spreading  its  five  fingers  out  to  their  ut- 
most directly  in  the  face  of  the  Maire,  who 
stepped  back  a  pace  or  two.  "  Yes  !  "  re- 
sumed the  Breton,  "  this  hand,  but  only 
this  hand;  not  mind  or  will;  only  the 
hand ! " 

"  And  you  hope  for  forgiveness  by  accus- 
ing yourself?  "  suggested  his  visitor. 

"  Hope !  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  have  con- 
fessed. I  confess  every  day.  Come  with 
me ! "  and  before  he  could  resist  it,  the 
Maire  found  himself  dragged  before  the 
boarding,  on  which  Prosper  pointed  out  to 
him  his  gloomy  writings.  "There,"  he 
said,  "  ana  there,  and  there  1  I  hide  noth- 
ing, I  give  all  I  have  to  purchase  back  my 
soul,  and  when  the  Lord  has  forgiven  mcj 
expiation  will  come.  1  wait,  I  wait !  De 
profundis  clamavi  ad  te,  Domine  ! "  And 
ne  crossed  his  hands  on  his  breast  and 
looked  upwards  fervently. 

The  Maire  was  now  all  but  fully  con- 
vinced of  Prosper's  insanity ;  and  the  latter 
caught  at  his  conviction  by  some  intuitive 
sense.  "  Ah !  "he  exclaimed,  with  sudden 
animation ;  "  that  is  so  like  you  all.  You 
don't  believe  what  vou  don't  know.  Take 
care,  Monsieur  le  Maire ;  take  care !  You 
don't  believe  a  man  has  a  soul ;  you  don't 
believe  he  ought  to  give  his  life  to  save  it. 
You  wouldn't  save  yours  with  your  life, 
Monsieur  le  Maire.  Saint  Thomas !  Saint 
Thomas  !  they  must  touch,  ere  they  believe. 
Well  then,  look  here !  " 

Seizing  hold  of  the  Maire's  arm  he  led 
him  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  himself 
been  discovered  cowering  down  upon  the 
ground.  He  went  down  upon  both  knees, 
displaced  a  few  loose  stones,  took  up  with 
his  nails  a  square  sod  of  turf,  cleared  away 
some  mould,  and  brought  to  view  a  smcill 
wooilen  box,  the  lid  of  which  ho  opened 
without  taking  the  box  from  its  resting 
place.  "  There,"  he  cried,  "  what  do  you 
see  now?  —  golden  Napoleons,  and  bank- 
notes, and  papers,  and  a  i)iii^c  !  There  is 
all  that  was  taken  out  of  Monsieur's  strong 
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box  when  he  was  dead.  There  it  lies ;  —  all 
that  you  nerer  could  find ;  all  that  for  which 
von  were  so  certain  he  was  killed,  there  it 
lies!  Now  you  believe  because  now  you 
understand.  Oh !  you  wise,  wise  men ! 
And  you  take  to  yourselTes  the  right  to 
punish  and  absolve !  Help  me  to  save  my 
soul,  Jtfonsieur  le  Maire,  help  me  to  save  my 
soul !  For  now  you  know  1  am  the  murderer 
of  my  master." 
The  Maire  was  convinced. 


That  same  day,  the  27th  of  April,  Proi- 
per  Morel  was  arrested  by  the  Brigadier  de 
Grendarmerie  and  his  assistant;  in  virtue  of 
a  proper  warrant,  and  lodged  provisionally 
in  the  jail  at  D—- — ,  He  offered  no  resist 
ance.  On  the  contrary,  a  curious  kind  (^ 
elation  seemed  to  inspire  him,  and  he 
walked  with  a  firm  step  between  his  capton, 
into  the  town  of  D — -— ,  a  crucifix  clasped 
with  both  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  chaai- 
ing  as  he  went,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  Litaniei 
for  the  Dead. 
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Thb  social  commotions  which  have  disturbed 
the  quiet  of  nations,  have  been  followed  by 
commotions  in  tho  earth,  very  disastrous  in 
some  places.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  volcanoes 
of  the  globe  were  seized  with  a  fit  of  ra^e. 
Hecla  led  off;  then  Vesuvius  followed  with 
tremendous  jets  of  fire  and  red-hot  stones  to  a 
thousand  feet  in  height  or  more,  and  poured 
out  streams  of  lava  which  still  continue. 
Thence  the  impulse  travelled  westwards,  and 
eruptions  and  heavings  terrified  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  altered  their  levels,  broke 
up  their  surface,  und  made  of  St  Thomas  a 
very  bad  bargain  for  the  Americans,  who  had 
coaxed  the  Danes  into  selling  them  that  pestif- 
erous little  island.  Denmark  must  be  heartily 
glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  Then  the  long  extinct 
volcanoes  in  Central  America  recovered  their 
eruptive  activity ;  Nicaragua  was  severely 
shaken  ;  and  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  its  moun- 
tains, the  volcanic  glare  illumined  the  country 
for  leaj^ues  around.  Other  parts  of  the  great 
continent  were  disturbed,  and  strong  earth- 
quake shocks  wore  felt  in  New  York  and  other 
states  of  the  American  Union.  It  may  be  that 
the  impulse  will  travel  still  further  to  the  west, 
and  that  we  shall  hear  of  outbreaks  in  the  vol- 
canoes of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  of  Japan. 

Messrs  Lcij:jhton  Brothers'  new  patent  pro- 
cess for  printing  is  very  remarkable,  being  a 
sort  of  topsy-turvy  process,  soft  type  on  hard 
surfaces,  not  hard  tv|)e  on  soft  surfaces.  More- 
over, it  can  he  applied  to  inner  as  well  as  outer 
surfaces.  For  instance,  the  Leijrhtons  will 
print  you  an  advertisement,  or  particulars  of  a 
chemical  analysis,  or  a  song,  or  anything  else, 
on  the  inside  of  a  bottle,  a  jar,  a  tea-cup,  or  a 


lamp-shade.  After  this,  it  will  be  easy  to  m- 
derstand  that  to  print  on  plates,  dishes,  cops  and 
saucers,  basins,  and  so  forth,  is  an  easy  matter. 
They  can  also  print  on  marble,  stone,  bt», 
leather,  sail-cloth ;  in  short,  what  can-  they  not 
print  on,  for  the  types  are  made  of  vulcani'«ed 
mdia*rubber,  and  never  wear  out?  With  a 
roller  properly  contrived  and  fed  with  ink,  it 
would  be  possible  on  a  dry  day  to  print  all 
along  the  foot-pavement  of  a  street  What  a 
chance  for  enterprising  advertisers!  Measn 
I^ighton  exhibited  their  process  last  year  at 
one  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Societjr's 
soirees,  and  it  is  now,  as  we  hear,  being  snccs^ 
fully  worked  by  a  Company  in  Paris. 

A  few  American  items  are  worth  mentioa. 
Brigadier-General  Roberts,  who  has  beeft 
charged  by  the  covemment  at  Washington 
with  the  repairs  of  the  '  levees '  (embankments) 
of  the  Mississippi,  has  proposed  a  plan  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  vast  extent  of  swampy  lands 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  great  river.  It 
is  to  build  dikes  and  barriers,  and  construct 
weirs,  by  which  the  flood-waters  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  overspread  tho  swamps,  and  deposit 
thereon  the  mud  they  hold  in  suspension,  until, 
in  time,  the  swamps,  and  indeed  all  the  low 
levels,  shall  be  converted  into  dry  land  of  the 
most  fertile  description.  This  process  is  well 
known  along  the  Trent  and  Humber  as  wan- 
ing the  land;  but  the  brigadier-general's  is  the 
g:reatest  scheme  of  warping  yet  heard  of.  The 
Dutch  may  rival  it  by  pumping  dry  their  ZnA' 
der  Zee  —  a  project  they  often  talk  about -— 
and  converting  the  great  wavewom  hollow  into 
farms  and  pastures.  —  C^mber8*8  JoumaL 
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From  The  Contempornry  Kcrlew.  There  is  the  question  of  the  age  and  com- 

rition  of  thexaJmad.    The  facts  stated 
the  Qwirterly  writer  are  simply  Uiese. 

m_  _x'  1  ^1  m  1  J  •  xi-  /-k  "Ae  origin  of  the  Talmud  dates  from  the 
-  The  article  on  tlie  Talmud  in  the  Quar^  ^^^^  '^  Babylon,  but  the  writing  of  it 
to^^iJeriet^*  has  made  an  unexamried  stir.  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  1^^^^^^ 
Whatever  has  been  written  about  its  mar-  j^^^/^  rpbe  dates  of  the  redaction  of 
TeUons  subject  before,  in  "bbraries,  ancient  ^^^  ^y^^  Talmuds  are  given  by  him  with 
and  modern,  in  "essays  and  treatises,  mon-  the  greatest  precision, 
ocraphs  and  sketches,  m  books  and  pen-  TBese  facte  to  western  minds  are  simply 
oaicids,  without  number  (p.  420),  has  marvellous.  Livingin  the  midst  of  a  civili- 
somehow  failed  to  bnng  it  before  the  world  nation  which  is  accustomed  to  books  and 

^^'  '"fl.^^"  ^r""^^^  ^^"""^  '*  "^T*..."^  oeglecto  memory,  they  cannot  understand 

subject  hitherto  treated  in  a  tone  of  bitter  thi  growth  of  &mitic  literature.    This  is 

controversy  or  pedantic  learning, -a  sub-  logically  very  strange,  when   not  merely 

.  ject  we  had  been  accustomed  to  dismiss  simitic  literature,  hSt  nearly  aU  early  lit- 

with  a  mere  contemptuous  shrug,  proves  to  ^rature,  has  the  same  history:    The  Vedas, 

be  instinct  with    beauty,  tenderness,  and  ^he  Zend-avesta,  the  Kui-6n,  the   Sunneh, 

^  „,?™*.    ^, .         «                .1,    m  1      J  •  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Eddas,  the  Nibe- 

Within  tins  smdl  compass  the  Talmud  is  i              ^^^  tVeKalewala,  are  acknowl- 

analysed  and  condensed,  not  onljr  with  en-  ^^^  ^o  have  existed  orally  for  periods  of 

cyclopaedic  erudition,  but  with  intense  hu-  ^^j^us  length,  in  some  caiis  of  very  great 

man  leeling.    Theones  are  put  aside,  aad  length,  even  ages,  before  they  were  commit- 

facts  are  dealt  with.    The  author  takes  his  ^%  writingT   Yet  a  western,  swayed  by 

stand  on  a  purely  scientific  platform.    But  custom,  thinks  naturally  that  the   Talmud 

while  expressly  mentiomng  the  many  "  gur-  ^^s  suddenly  written  like  a  leading  article 

p^les,    the  "abstruse  propositions  and  syl-  j^  ^h^  2Yme.s  out  of  contemporary  materi- 

kgisms,"  the  "  fanaticd  outbursts,  the  "hie-  ^Is.    The  author  observes  that  nothing  was 

rojprphical  fwry-lore,"  of  which  we   have  admitted  into  the  Talmud  that  was  not  well 

hitherto  heard  far  too  much,  he  "  buries  authenticated,  and  that  whenever  feasible, 

"  that  which  is  dead,"  and  "rejoices  in  that  ^.^e  name  of  the  traditionalist  was  added, 

which  Uves.      He  brings  before  us  nothing  ^^  ^ne  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think, 

bat  the  d^tmct,  authoritative,  clear  state-  will  see  that  this  kind  of  work  is  not  done 

ments  of  the  Talmud,  legal,  ethical,  meta-  i^  ^  ^^y,  or  a  year,  or  a  generation,  and  if 

physical,  Mid  other,  ffenerallv  in  the  words  ^^  goes  deeper  into  the  article  in  the  Quar- 

of  the  work  iteelf     And  while  his  answer  to  ^Wy  wUl  perceive  that  if  the  Talmud  was 

the  au^ion,  "  What  is  the  Talmud  ?     is  ^ot  the  labour  of  centuries,  it  was  a  miracle, 

mainly  historical,  it  is  not  wholly  so,  for  at  But  what  was  the  literary  historv  of  the 

every  step,  the  rebpous  and  philosophic  Jews  during  the  period  to  which  the  com- 

characterwtics    of  the  work  are  touched  position  of  the  Talmud  is  assigned  ?    After 

upon,  and  new  and  momentous  problems  their  return  from  Babylon,  they  became  an 

are  irresistibly  suggested  to   the   readers  intensely  literary  people,  and  their  literary 

™*?         1            *         -I       ,  energies  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  pur- 

.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  have  at  once  to  pose  of  illustrating  the  Old  Testament,  and 

raise  certain  empty  phantoms,  which  might  mainly  the  Law,  strictly  so  called  ;  and  thus 

perhaps  m  tinae  begin  to  float  in  the  hazy  all  that  they  produced  during  that  period  was 

,  atmosphere  of  public  opinion.      The  Old  rudimentary  Talmud.    It  is  simply  incredi- 

Testament  IS  wntten  in  Semitic  language,  ble  that  there  should  be  nothing  extant  in 

the  ^ew  Testament  is  written  in  Semitic  the  Talmud  of  this  ita  earlier  condition, 

style ;  vet  what  do  we  in  England  under-  And  when  we  have  once  admitted   the 

sUnd  bythat  term  Semitic /  — something  maximum  interval  of  the  composition  of  the 

raguely  onental  or  eastern,  as  to  which  any  Talmud,  it  is  a  natural  fallacy  to  be  always 

one  can  speak,  with  the  confidence  of  knowl-  thinking  of  that  interval  as  if  the  Talmud, 

edge,  who  has  once  had  a  slight  acquaint-  ^ith  not  only  ito  traces  of  Babylon,  but  of 

ante- with  some  Indian  vernacular  or  Chi-  the   Syrian  persecution  and    the    Roman 

nese  dialect,  having  about  the  same  relation  ^ars,  had  been  whoUy  com|K)8ed  in  the 

to  Semitic,  or  less,  than  our  English   has.  f[^y^  ^f  Qy^^  ^nd  handed  down  complete 


No  wonder  that  we  usually  misunderstand 
grievously  the  simplest  facte  of  Semitic  lit- 
erature. 

•  Living  Age,  No.  1231. 


to  the  fourth  century.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  it  was  composed  during  every  genera- 
tion   to  the   intervening  centuries,  every 
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generation  which    has    left    its    indelible  relating  to  crimes.    Here  the  Talmnd  is  as 

nktorical  traces  in  its  pages.  particular  as  elsewhere,  not  merely  diseuB- 

The  Talmud  had  also,  be  it  remembered,  racr  the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic    criminal 

a  rare  quality  to  ensure  its  preserration.    It  jurisprudence,  but  laying  down^  minutely 

was  developed  out  of  commentary  on  the  how  it  should  be  carried  out,  and  indicating 

Old  Testament,  the  oral  exponent  of  writ-  how  it  actually  was  carried  oat  ^  Yet  the 

ten  Scripture.     Thus,  if  not  a  word  had  Romans  had  taken,  from  the  Jews,  into  their 

been  written,  and  the  writing  of  anything  own  hands,  the  administration  of  crinunal 

authoritative  was  strictly  fbroidden,  there  law  full  three  centuries  before  the  date  of 

would  still  have  been  the  Sacred  Text,  as  the  first  redaction  of  the  Talmud, 

an  aid  by  which  the  scholar  might  remem-  It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  object 

ber  the  comments.    But  though  these  com-  of  the  Talmud,  for  then  we  shall  be  less 

ments  were  not  to  be  written  as  authorita-  likely  to  fall  into  error  as  to  its  contents, 

tive,  yet  affection  and  reverence  remem-  As  it  is  almost  the  entire  Jewish  literature 

bered  them  as  the  conmients,  nay,  the  very  of  several  centuries,  we  might  expect  abon- 

dicta,  of  the  doctors,  the  saints,  and  the  dant  historical  information;    but  we  most 

martyrs.  recollect  that  its  obiect  was  comment  on 

Yet,  all  allowances  made,  we  Westerns  the  Law.     Those  who  hope  to  find  in  it 

cannot  fail  to  be  amazed  at  the  positive  more  than  vague  hints  of  the  chief  events  in 

statement  of  such  a  stretch  of  memory  as  the  early  history  of  Christianity  will  bo 

we  are  accustomed  vaguely  to  admit  in  disappointed :   narrative  would  have  been 

other  eases.     It  will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  beyond  its  province,  which  is  strictly  expoe- 

compare  the  Shemite  faculty  of  memory,  or  itory  and  mainly  legal, 

its  cultivation,  in  our  own  times,  with  ours.  Our  idea  of  the  historical  value  of  the 

and  the  matter  will  stand  out  in  a  different  Talmud,  and  it  has  a  very  distinct  histon- 

and  far  clearer  light  cal  value,  may  be  made  clearer  by  the  ex- 
amination of  a  known  historical  character  as 

"  Many  of  the  Arabs,"  writes  Lane,  '*  have  represented  in  its  pages.    No  more  marked 

been  remarkable  for  a  tenacity  of  memory  al-  one  could  be  chosen   than   Gamaliel,  the 

most  miraculous.    At  school   they  generally  Gamaliel  the  Elder  of  the  Talmud, 

learn  the  whole  of  the  Kur-in  by  heart,  aided  From  the  New  Testament  we  see  that  be 

to  dose  by  it3  being  composed  m  rhyming  was  in  the  front  of  the  politics  and  learning 

prose ;  and  many  students,  among  them,  when  ^p  ^.i,-  .„_      tt^^  «^«r  vu  i^«»„:          \Jt 

Snahle  to  purchise  works  necessary  to  them,  J        \^^'  -  ^""m^'i  ^.i«™?g  "^ 

borrow  such  works,  a  portion  at  a  time,  from  S?^?,  ^^^  ",  sufficiently  evident  from  St 

the  libraries  of  the  mosques,  and  commit  their  ^*"^ «     knowledge    of    Greek    literatore. 

entire  contents  to  memory.    Hence,  in  numer-  From  this  and  from  the  only  action  told  of 

ous  instances,  the  variations  !n  copies  of  the  him  in  Scripture,  we  may  conclude  that  he 

same  Arabic  work,  copies  being  often  written  was  liberal  and  tolerant,  perhaps  even  will- 

from  the  dictation  of  persons  who  have  learnt  a  ing  to  make  a  compromise  with  Christian 

work  by  heart."  ♦  teachers  rather  than  to    persecute.     The 

,     .  Talmud  fills  in  the  outline.     What  it  telle 

Among  works  so  dictated  are  lexicons,  us  of  Gamaliel  in  his  own  words  or  in  bio- 

not  scanty  vocabularies,  or  even  dictionanes,  graphical  touches  shows  a  singularly  learned 

but  ample  thesauri  of  one  of  the  most  co-  yet  Uberal-minded  man,  strong  in  his  wm- 

pious  languages  m  the  world.    I  have  in  my  victions  yet  against  persecution,  not  a  se- 

own  hands  a  curious  instance  in  point,  in  a  cret  convert,  but  a  Jew  till  his  death.     The 

copy  of  the  "  Romance  of   Edh-Dhdhir "  two  pictures  are  quite  consistent,  and  the  • 

(commonly  pronounced  Ez-Zahir),  which  more  detailed  one  of  the  Talmud  is  valoa- 

has  evidently  been  written  out  from  mem-  ble  as  a  commentary  on  the  clear  but  scanty 

or>',  probably  by  a  professional  reciter  for  gketeh  of  the  New  Testament 

his  own  u^.    It  IS  wliolly  in  vulgar  Arabic,  Take,  again,  a  litUe  archieological  fact, 

as  spoken,  without  those  attempts  to  imi-  Archaeologists  are  very  careful  as  to  their 

tate  the  cljwisical  Unguago  which  are  char-  facts,  yet  thov  have  no  scruple  in  citing  the 

actenstic  of  modern  written  Arabic.  Talmud  for  tfce  period  to  wliich  the  Quar^ 

Such  facts  may  prepare  us  to  understand  r^r/^  writer  assigns  it    Momm?en  agrees 
those  other  tacts  which  establish  the  antiqui- I  with   Boeckh,  and  no  two    names    sUnd 

ty  of  the  Talmud.  I  higher  in  criticism,  in  remarking  tliat   in 

The  mam  object  of  the  Talmud  is  the  ;  the  Talmud  it  is  stated  that  the  Jewish 

elucidation  and  development  of  the  Law.  silver  coins  were  struck  on  the  standard  of 

A  very  important  part  of  the  Law  is  that ..  the  Tvrian  money.     This  they  cite  as   his- 

*  *'  Lexicon,''  i.  p.  13,  note  *.  i  torical.     The  statement  is  undoubtedly  true 
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of  the  first  silver  coinage,  usnally  assigned 
to  Simon  the  Maccabee,  fiy^  centuries  older 
tban  the  redaction  of  the  Talmnd,  and  there 
is  no  other  bat  that  of  Bar-cochba,  three 
Inmdred  jean  later ;  but  the  reference  is 
eridentl^r  to  the  former,  for  the  Tyrian 
silver  coinage  ceases  with  the  Roman  do- 
minion, and  Bar-eochba  did  bat  restrike 
Gneco-Roman  staters  and  Roman  denarii, 
neither  of  which  coaM  be  traced  to  the 
lyrian  standard,  thongh  both  at  that  time 
had  chanced  to  be  accidentally  in  accord- 
ance with  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  mach  more  serious 
difficulty  than  that  of  date.  People  have 
heard  that  the  Talmud  was  *^  all  nonsense," 
and  it  is,  of  coarse,  in  the  interest  of  all  who 
neglect  Semitic  studies  to  have  the  excel- 
lent excuse  thus  afforded  for  a  capital  in- 
stance of  that  neglect.  But  we  can  scarcely 
blame  those  who  take  this  view  of  the  Tal- 
mud, if  we  look  at  what  has  mostly  been 
written  upon  it  It  is  very  well  to  be 
ffrateful,  with  the  Quarterly  writer,  to  what 
warning  and  earnestness  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  before  now,  but  looking  at 
the  matter  from  outside,  one  can  scarcely 
be  patient  with  the  learned  trifling,  the 
utter  want  of  appreciation,  of  many  of  these 
former  students,  whose  dry,  practical,  yet 
croping,  style  of  work  was  specially  unfit 
KT  a  vast  and  varied  structure  that  can 
only  be  ikirly  understood  if  it  is  regarded 
aa  a  whole,  and  if  the  fervid  enthusiasm  of 
Its  many  builders  is  taken  into  account.  It 
has  thus,  not  altogether  unreasonably,  been 
the  fashion  to  abuse  the  Talmud,  and  rest 
•atisfied  with  one's  ignorance  of  what  was 
not  worth  knowing.  But  supposing  such  a 
view  to  be  conceded,  there  remains  the  fact 
that  certain  ethics  have  been  given  in  this 
article  which  are  not  only  not  nonsense,  but 
00  high  a  kind  of  sense  that  any  man  with  a 
heart  to  feel  and  a  mind  to  understand 
would  gladly  wade  through  a  very  sea  of ! 
nonsense  to  obtain  them  at  last.  And  how 
moch  more  is  there  that  the  writer  has  not 
quoted  ! 

The  case  resembles  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  their 
sacred  book,  in  any  translation,  even  in  the 
elegant  French  of  ^L  de  Roug<S,  is  really 
repulsive ;  yet  it  is  the  oldest  statement  o{ 
man's  knowledge  of  the  future  state,  with 
its  rewards  and  punishments  in  accordance  i 
with  the  life  led  on  earth.  A  moral  work 
of  extreme  antiquity  proves  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  capable  of  worthy  idea?  of  man's 
chief  duties  and  moral  aspirations.  And, 
therefore,  as  we  study  the  dry  and  unrepay- 
ing  pages  of  the  Ritual,  we  remember  that , 


i  t^e  very  religion  of  these  old  Egyptians  had 
nobler  products,  and  that  the  great  doctnnes 
were  not  utterly  concealed  by  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  fables.  So,  in  judging  the  Tal- 
mnd, people  would  do  well  to  keep  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus  be- 
fore their  minds,  and  to  expect  some  ex- 
pression of  the  noble  ideas  they  preach. 
Had  they  done  so  already,  they  would  have 
been  prepared  for  the  discovery  of  those 
eUiical  passages  the  Quarterly  writer  has 
here  unbaried,  though  they  would  scarcely 
have  expected  anything  so  beautiful  and 
so  touching. 

There  still  remains  a  difficulty.  The 
Talmud  is  **  antichristian."  If  for  some  ob- 
scure and  worthless  passages,  not  contained 
at  all  in  the  common  editions,  we  are  to 
condemn  the  whole  literature  of  a  nation  for 
eight  hundred  years,  we  shall  show  ourselves 
less  Uberal  than  the  Tridentine  bishops,  with 
whose  sanction  the  Basle  edition  was  pub- 
lished. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  for  facts 
from  whatever  source  they  come.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  shut  out  whole  races  from 
access  to  us,  because  we  had  rather  not  hear 
wha,t  they  have  to  say.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  keep  our  own  people  in  a  padded 
room  lest  they  should  hurt  themselves 
against  the  hard  and  sharp  points  of  the 
universe.  Others,  perhaps  not  our  best 
friends,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  acting  as 
interpreters  to  the  proscribed  races,  or  in  re- 
leasing our  sham  lunatics  to  wander  ill-pre- 
pared over  a  world  they  have  never  bieen 
allowed  to  understand. 


II. 

And  now,  what  is  the  relation  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  if  we  accept  the  data  of 
the  Talmud? 

It  would  seem  inevitable  from  the  analogy 
of  nature,  and  the  statements  of  Scripture, 
that  two  i-cvelations  made  to  the  same  race 
should  have  been  continuous  in  some  sense, 
and  that  the  Jews  should  have  been  ready 
for  Christianity  when  it  was  preached  to 
tliem.  Yet,  in  recent  times,  theologians  on 
the  one  hand,  and  philosophers  on  the  other, 
have  more  and  more  lefl  the  old  position, 
and  come  to  regard  the  two  religions  as  in- 
dependent, different,  even  antagonistic  and 
hostile,  as  if,  indeed,  true  religions,  like  their 
partisans,  coald  be  endued  with  human 
frailty.  Christian  doctors  have  now,  at  last, 
almost  changed  place  with  Jewish  leaders, 
if  not  with  Jewish  Rabbins.  The  Jew  now 
generally  concedes  the  sublimity  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  Christian  almost  dc- 
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Dies  that  of  the  Jewish.  The  one  is  liberal 
iQ  spite  of  his  logic,  the  other  b  illiberal  in 
even  more  direct  defiance  of  his. 

But  let  ns  leave  the  babble  of  modem 
contention  and  appeal  to  Scripture.  The 
Messiah  of  the  Law  is  a  prophet  like  unto 
Moses;  the  Messiah  of  the  prophets  b  to 
bring  more  light  to  Israel,  and  to  lishten 
the  Gentiles.  What  said  the  Lord?  ''I 
am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfiL"  How 
did  Sl  Paul,  and,  even  more,  St  James,  live 
the  life  of  the  Law?  With  greater  light 
came  greater  liberty.  We  know  that  it  was 
lawful  to  be  a  Christian  and  not  a  Jew,  but 
we  will  not  see  that  it  was  lawful  and  possible 
to  be  a  Christian  and  also  a  Jew. 

There  must  have  been  somewhere  a  very 
clear  continuity,  a  strong  and  positive  point 
of  contact  between  the  two  systems.  It 
strangely  happens  that  the  strongest  point 
of  contact  is  what  had  been  supposed  to  be 
the  point  of  divergence. 

These  ethics  of  the  Talmud  are  not  mat- 
ters of  argument ;  they  are  matters  of  fact, 
and  thb  is  equally  true  of  the  social-  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  m  Talmudic  and  in  modern 
times.  The  Quarterly  writer  extracts  cer- 
tain proverbial  sayings  and  maxims  from 
the  Talmud,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  lofly  morality  that  they  teach.  If  they 
are  in  the  Talmud,  and  tlib  I  do  not  suppose 
any  one  will  <;ontest,  it  b  useless  to  pretend 
not  to  see  them.  The  social  condition  of 
the  Jews,  for  many  centuries  past,  surpris- 
ingly tallies  with  the  Talmudical  teachmg, 
and  this  is  a  verv  important  point,  to  be 
later  considered.  We  remember  the  terrible 
deed  and  its  terrible  consequences,  but  we 
do  not  remember  that  Christ  and. the  Apos- 
tles came  of  the  Jewish  stock.  We  are  too 
ready  to  for<;et  the  liberty  to  speak  in  so 
many  8yna<;o^ues  conceded  to  the  Apostles ; 
too  ready  to  forget  how  little  the  Jews  retal- 
iated the  shameful  persecutions  of  the  middle 
ages ;  too  ready  to  see  the  faults  of  an  ambi- 
tions race  shut  out  for  centuries  from  politics, 
and  driven  to  the  de^ading  pursuit  of  com- 
merce ;  too  ready  to  ignore  the  docile  citizen- 
ship, the  open-handed  liberality  which  sub- 
scribes not  only  to  our  hospitals,  but  alsa  to 
our  churches,  the  social  virtues  of  the  Jews 
in  the  East,  mark  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
West. 

When  shall  we  be  Christians  enough  to 
understand  St.  Paul's  tender  outburst,  attest- 
ed with  even  unusual  earnestness,  and  con- 
cluding with  a  marked  attestation  of  Chris- 
tian faith  ?  *^  I  have  great  heaviness  and 
continual  sorrow  in  my  heart.  For  I  would 
wish  that  myself  were  accui*sed  from  Cbrbt 
for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to 


the  flesh :  who  are  Israelites;  to  whom  [per- 
taineth]  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and 
the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law, 
and  the  service,  and  the  promisea;  whoK 
[are]  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concem- 
mg  the  flesh  Christ  [camel,  who  b  over  all, 
God  blessed  forever."  When  shall  we  be 
Christians  enough  to  weep  with  Christ  oTer 
Jerusalem  ? 

It  b  in  the  ethics  of  the  Talmud  that  we 
find  the  key  to  the  continuity  of  the  two 
dbpensations  and  to  the  social  virtues  q£  the 
Jews.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
Talmud  even  monogamy,  and  yet  more,  the 
highest  position  ever  given  to  the  wife,  u 
practically  taught 

Is  there  any  thing  surprising  in  all  thb  ? 
Was  not  the  Law  an  education  for  the  Got- 
pel?  Did  all  the  prophets  and  all  their 
disciples  preach  in  vain  ?  Was  good,  after 
it  had  done  so  much,  utterly  deprived  of 
growth  when  the  last  prophet  ceased  to 
speak  ?  Later  still,  was  the  Law  annihi- 
lated, instead  q£  superseded,  by  the  Gos- 
pel, which  was  more  free,  more  capaeiout, 
but  only  another  true  religion,  not  contrarr 
and  hostile  to  that  of  which  it  was  the  fvi- 
filment  and  the  enlargement?  People 
glory,  and  glory  rightly,  in  the  gradual  ou- 
luanization  of  the  world  b^'  the  silent,  even 
more  than  by  the  open,  action  of  Chrbtianity. 
Was  the  Law  without  such  a  leavening  pow- 
er, or  rather,  did  it  suddenly  and  ibrever 
lose  what  no  historical  student  will  dare  to 
deny  to  it  ?  The  difficulty  lies  only  in  our 
ignorance. 

But  precisely,  what  are  these  ethics  of  the 
Talmud,  and  what  b  their  precise  relation 
to  those  of  Chrbtianity  ? 

In  examining  the  ethics  of  any  nation  we 
should  careful Iv  abstain  from  h  priori  rea- 
soning, and  looking  the  facts  in  the  faee,  ask 
them,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  we 
are  masters,  —  Whence  and  what  ? 

But,  befoixi  we  do  this,  we  should  thank 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  race,  who  bat 
left  no  nation  without  moral  light,  —  to  some 
i  has  revealed  the  crystalline  brightness  that 
seems  scarcely  to  have  lost  aught  of  its  splen- 
dour since  it  shone  from  the  very  throne  of 
the  source  of  light  and  truth.  So  alone  can 
we  approach  what  is  a  sacred  task,  not  to  be 
done  witli  profane  ha<te,  or  with  minute, 
carping,  querulous  trifling. 

Whence,  then,  these  Jewish  ethics  ? 

From   the  patriarchal  religion,  from  the 
I  moral  law,  from  the  teaching  of  prophets  and 
schools  of  pix^hets,  from  the  great  sorrows 
of  Israel,  all  contemplated,  and  most  of  all 
:  the  Scripture  it'self,  in  an  age  of  intense  de- 
vout study,  after  the  nation  had  been  infla* 
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enced  by  the  culture  of  every  other  great 
nation  of  the  old  world.  If  truth,  and  most 
of  all  divine  truth,  is  fruitful,  it  can  never 
cease  to  grow  and  spread,  developing  out  of 
itself  not  new  truths^  but  new  phases  q£ 
Irvtb,  to  the  very  end  of  time. 

Prophets,  saints,  and  witnesses  did  not 
teach  and  suffer  in  vain.  Israel  did  not  fear 
and  hope,  sin  much  and  love  noore,  in  vain. 
Out  of  the  mass  of  instruction  came  higher 
moral  insight  and  clearer  moral  truth. 

What,  then,  were  these  ethics? 

True  to  their  origin,  their  root  always, 
their  flower  of^en,  is  m  the  Old  Testament 
When  ceremonialism  was  too  strong,  or 
much  of  it  was  lost  in  the  ruins  of  the  first 
temple,  ethics  were  the  protest  or  tlie  solace 
of  the  faithful.  So  when  Roman  imperialism 
was  surrounding  the  Jewish  state,  and  cut- 
ting off  its  free  action,  ethics  reasserted  their 
power.  Whep  the  temple  had  fallen,  and 
there  was  no  present  hope  of  its  restoration, 
the  nation  haa  to  choose  between  Christian- 
ity and  its  own  ethics.  It  pai'tly  chose  one, 
partly  the  other.  It  was  not  inaeed  without 
oogma,  strong,  clear,  well^lefined  dogma, 
yet  ethics  met,  as  ceremonies  had,  a  human 
want. 

There  is,  as  we  might  anticipate,  some- 
thing very  special  and  [)eculiar  in  these 
ethics.  They  are  rather  similar  than  iden- 
tical, rather  parallel  than  historically  related, 
if  we  compare  them  with  those  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  Talmudic  adage  says,  "  Above 
all  things,  study."  Christianity  teaches  the 
simplicity,  almost  the  ignorance,  of  child- 
hood. Jewish  ethics  were,  if  not  limited  to 
the  doctors  and  schools,  yet  their  property  ; 
Christian  ethics  were  preached  to  the  com- 
mon people,  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious, 
publicans  and  harlots.  Jewish  ethics  have 
a  fragile  and  tender  beauty  that  made  them 
scarcely  equal  to  pass  from  the  ideal  calm  of 
learning  into  the  great  conflict  of  the  world. 
Like  certain  touching  modern  systems,  the 
systems  of  pure-minded  idealists,  they  almost 
fiul  to  realize  the  existence  of  evil.  But, 
after  all,  there  is  evil,  and  any  system  that 
does  not  look  it  in  the  face  and  fight  it  to 
the  last  must  go  down  in  the  wear  and  tear 
of  life,  if  indeed  it  do  not  end  in  self-righteous 
separation.  Christianity,  while  in  no  way 
inferior  in  its  ethics,  recognizes  the  existenc« 
of  evil,  combats  it,  releases  its  slaves,  points 
sternly  to  the  end  of  ita  servants.  The 
Mishnah  has  no  hell.  It  is  curious  to  noWce 
how  mankind,  when  determined  to  reason 
out  the  problems  of  good  and  evil,  fall  either 
into  ignoring  or  giving  undue  wei^^ht  to  evil, 
either  into  uaiversalism  or  Manicliaeism. 
The  Talmud  almost  shuts  its  eyes  to  evil,  the 


Zend-avesta  sees  it  where  it  is  not.  But  let 
me  not  be  supposed  to  underrate  the  ethics 
of  the  Talmua.  Very  soon  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  bv  comparison  with  other  systems 
their  lofly  neight 


III. 


Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine 
the  theory  which  makes  the  ethics  of  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity  mere  natural  products 
of  the  Shemite  mind,  a  theory  that  has  been 
propounded  with  astonishing  confidence  by 
the  very  men  who  had  ample  means  of 
knowing  how  fallacious  it  was.  Those  who 
may  think  that  this  question  is  beyond  the 
province  of  the  present  article  will  have 
reason  to  change  their  opinion  when  they 
see  how  clearly  a  historical  view  of  She- 
mite ethics  affords  materials  for  that  com- 
E'arison  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  as  ena- 
ling  us  rightly  to  estimate  the  ethics  of  the 
Talmud. 

Much  of  the  ethics  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  particular  of  the  self-denying  precepts  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  strike  a  Shemite 
and  a  European,  I  would  almost  write  a 
**  Frank,"  to  exclude  the  Turks,  very  differ- 
ently. Go  to  a  Shemite  and  tell  him  to 
return  good  for  evil,  to  love  his  enemies,  to 
give  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  he,  be  he 
Christian,  Jew,  Muslim,  or  skeptic,  will 
answer  with  a  sigh,  "  This  is  all  true,  but  I 
am  a  sinner,  and  I  cannot  perform  it.*'  Go 
to  a  European  and  he  will  hear  vou  with 
incredulity,  and  then  tell  you  that  it  is 
all  eastern  figurative  language,  and  that  so- 
ciety could  not  hold  together  if  such  pre- 
cepts were  practised. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  one  province 
of  ethics,  the  Shemite  and  the  European 
change  places.  All  Shemites,  without  a 
revelation,  all  but  Christians  and  Jews, 
would  be  incredulous  as  to  the  practice  of 
those  precepts  which  refer  to  the  virtue 
that  is  the  very  crown  of  morality,  and  so 
significantly  enough  has  among  us  taken  its 
name,  while  Europeans  would  acknowledge 
that  they  ought  to  be  practised,  and  lament 
their  own  human  feebleness. 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
society  of  early  Christians  by  which  the 
golden  rules  of  the  Grospel  were  first  prac- 
tised, the  true  ideal  life  first  lived,  was  a 
society  of  Shemites,  a  society  composed, 
not  ot  select  scholars  or  unworldly  ascetics, 
but  of  the  whole  body  of  believers  in  Christ, 
and  Iherefbrc  something  wid'r  than  the 
largest  hopes  of  Judaism.  We  have  to  real- 
ise what  this  society  was  and  what  it  did, 
and  then  to  remember  that  it  was  a  society 
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of  Shemites,  a  matter  which  deserves  closer 
examination,  for  it  is  of  mouientoos  im- 
portance. 

The  history  of  the  Shemite  race  in  rela- 
tion to  religion  and  morab  can  be  better 
anderstood  if  we  look  at  the  picture  in  the 
Bible  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  at  the  time 
of  Elijah.  We  see  a  nation  of  believers 
and  of  misbelievers,  of  the  pnrest  believers 
and  of  the  grossest  idolaters  grouped  round 
the  central  figure  of  Elijan,  the  ascetic 
man  of  Grod,  and  of  Ahab,  the  sensual  man 
of  tlie  world,  a  nation  divided  between 
belief  that  taught  social  morality  and  nur- 
tured the  germ  of  its  fidl-grown  plant,  and 
idolatry,  which  was  but  the  excuse  for  the 
lowest  and  coarsest  vices:  this  is  but  a 
single  view  in  the  history  of  a  race  that  has 
been  at  once  the  foremost  in  monotheism, 
and  among  the  very  lowest  in  polytheism, 
holding  sternly  by  the  very  amplest  form 
of  belief  and  worship  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  except  the  belief  and  worship  of  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  yet  given  over 
to  the  basest  and  most  debasing  idolatry,  to 
idolatry  from  which  Greeks  shrank  as  con- 
temptible, and  Romans  as  cruel,  and,  again, 
the  race  that  has  practised  the  most  chival- 
rous mono>ramy,  and  yet  is  to  this  day  the 
only  one  that  has  combined  the  degrada- 
tion of  polygamy  with  high  intellectual 
culture.  In  different  perils  of  its  his 
tory  the  separate  lines  so  strongly  marked 
in  that  picture  of  the  kingdom  of  Samaria 
strangely  divide,  but  they  never  mix.  If 
a  pagan  Shemite  has  a  faint  knowledge  of 
monotheism,  it  is  never  fused  into  his  pa- 
ganism, but,  like  a  line  of  precious  ore, 
appears  here  and  there  in  the  roidet  of  the 
dark  mass  of  common  earth;  if  he  has 
glimpses  of  a  pure  social  morality,  he  sees 
them,  not  in  the  lurid  mists  of  his  own 
paganism,  but  in  the  far-off"  sky  overhea'l, 
pun^  as  that  which  shone  on  his  parents  in 
the  Paradise  of  God. 

A  paradox,  or  rather  a  miracle,  is  this 
race,  which  was  for  at  least  two  thousand 
years  the  exponent  to  mankind  and  in 
itself  of  true  religion  and  high  ethics, 
which  now,  in  Mohammedanism,  is  the 
great  opponent  of  the  universal  triumph  of 
both.  One  thing  we  may  safely  conclude, 
that  wherever  we  trace  true  religion  and 
pure  ethics,  there  wo  may  infer  Shemite 
influence,  but  we  must  beware  of  the 
fallacy  involved  in  the  converse.  The 
Shemite  was  the  missionary  race  of  the 
ancient  world,  but  the  truth  was  a  freasure 
in  its  charge,  not  an  inheritance  it  had  by 
nature. 

J  will  take  two  examples  which  prove 


what  will  be  seen  to  be  of  no  small  impor- 
tance, that  the  ethics  of  the  Talmud  are  in 
their  germ  of  extreme  antiquity. 

Scripture  s^aks  not  merely  of  the 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  granted  to 
the  Gentiles,  but  of  a  primss^  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  given  to  the  faUiers  of 
mankind. 

The  old  Egyptians  were  partly  Shemites. 
Their  aspect,  their  language,  and,  roost  of 
all,  their  religion,  contain  the  proof  that 
the  constant  influx  of  Arab  blood  that  is 
still  changing  the  African  populations  is 
no  new  phenomenon,  but  that  the  same 
current  has  set  in  that  direction  since  the 
very  beginnings  of  the  history  of  nations. 
The  Book  of  tne  Dead,  alrea^  mentioned, 
deals  wholly  with  the  welfhre  of  the  soul  in 
the  after  state,  and  thus  in  the  midst  of  the 
jargon  of  Nigritian  incantations  we  find, 
Hke  the  Semitic  grammar  of  the  essentially 
barbaric  language  of  Egypt,  the  inculcatioii 
of  man's  responsibility,  and  the  moral  con- 
duct by  which  he  should  gain  happiness  in 
the  future  of  his  soul.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Even  amidst  the  multitudinous  and  inco- 
herent vocabulaiy  of  gods  and  genii,  where 
names  are  oflen  as  monstrous  as  their  forms, 
we  are  startled  to  read  of  (xod  in  the 
singular,  or,  if  you  will,  in  the  abstract. 
Thus  the  babble  of  polytheism  could  not 
drown  the  pristine  knowledge  of  truth,  as 
on  some  storm-beaten  coast,  above  the  dis- 
cordant clamour  of  the  many-voiced  sea- 
fowl,  rises  and  falls,  yet  never  ceases  to 
sound,  the  solemn  roar  of  the  vast  ocean. 

But  even  these  remarkable  facts  are  not 
enou«;h  to  prepare  us  for  the  teaching  of 
an  old  Egyptian  book  of  moral  precepts. 
Here  we  find  the  bondage  of  idolatry 
almost  shaken  off.  Once  embarked  in  his 
subject,  the  ancient  sage  dismisses  the  di- 
vinities of  Egypt,  and  founds  his  teaching 
on  man's  responsibility  to  God. 

The  proverbs  of  Ptah-hetp  form  part  of 
the  oldest  manuscript  in  the  world ;  the 
original  was  still  older,  a  work  of  probably 
not  later  than  B.C.  2100. 

The  writer  speaks  to  mankind  as  a  father 
to  a  son.  The  object  of  man  is  the  attain- 
ment of  long  and  happy  life.  The  way  of 
attaining  it  is  by  virtue,  which  is  life;  while 
vice  i^  death.  Virtue  is  due  to  God,  and 
springs  from  filial  obedience.  No  part  of 
duty  IS  more  strongly  insisted  on  than  the 
duty  of  husband  to  wife ;  the  husband  to 
the  one  wife.  No  evil  is  so  great  as  that 
which  springs  from  the  harlot. 

"  Tlio  olwdiencc  of  a  docile  son  is  a  goo<l 
deed  :  tlio  obedient  walks  in  his  obcdii;nce 
and  he  who  listens  to  him  becomes  obedient 
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it  is  good  to  listen  to  all  that  can  produce 
love  ;  it  is  the  greatest  of  goods.  The  son 
wIk)  receives  the  words  of  his  father  will 
therefore  become  old.  Obedience  is  loved 
of  God ;  disobedience  is  hated  of  Ilim.  The 
heart  is  master  of  the  man  in  obedience,  and 
in  disobedience ;  but  man  vivifies  his  heart 
by  his  docility." 

"  The  rebel  who  does  not  obey,  does  ab- 
solutely notiiing ;  he  sees  knowledge  in  ig- 
norance, virtnes  in  vices;  every  day  he 
commits  with  audacity  all  kinds  of  fraud, 

and  so  he  lives  as  if  he  were  dead 

What  the  wise  know  to  be  death  is  his  life 
every  day ;  he  advances  in  his  ways  loaded 
with  a  mass  of  curses  every  day." 

**  If  thou  art  wise,  take  care  of  thy  house ; 
love  thy  wife  heartily,  nourish  her,  clothe 
her ;  it  is  the  adornment  of  her  body ; 
anoint  her,  rejoice  her  during  the  time  of 
thy  life." 

'*  A  rock  of  abominations  whence  it  is  im- 
possible to  remove  oneself  [is  the  bad  wo- 
man] ;  she  outrages  fathers  and  husbands 
with  the  minions  of  the  harlot ;  the  woman 
who  seeks  man  is  an  assemblage  of  every 
kind  of  horror,  a  bag  of  every  kind  of 
fraud." 

With  such  teachings  as  this  the  history  of 
(he  nation  has  much  in  common  —  most  of 
all  in  the  high  dignity  of  the  wife,  who,  in 
the  tomb,  is  represented  seated  by  her  hus- 
band's side,  hand-in-hand,  as  she  sat  by  him 
in  life  at  their  feasts,  the  one  wife,  whose 
title  is  ^'  lady  of  the  house." 

It  is  very  curious  to  compare  the  teaching 
of  a  work  so  strikingly  resembling  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  with  the  direct  appeal  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  to  the  belief  in  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  not  indeed  that  the 
idea  that  the  good  man  is  really  living,  the 
wicked  man  really  dead,  already  in  this  life, 
can  exclude  the  notion  of  future  life  and 
future  death,  for  it  rather  aids  it.  But, 
though  we  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  for  the  centuries  be- 
fore David,  could  scarcely  h«ive  been  igno- 
rant of  the  ancient  Egyptian  knowledge  that 
there  xtixa  a  future  state,  it  is  important  to 
ob:ierve  that  the  real  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  remains  of  old  Slivmite  religion 
in  Egypt  and  the  later  moral  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  ethi(.Ml.  And  it  is 
still  more  curious  to  observe  how  completely 
the  lofty  ethical  level  of  the  Biblical  work  in 
reference  to  the  marriage  state  connects  it 
oo  the  one  hand  with  the  Egyptian  moral 
book  Ix^fore  it,  on  the  other  with  the  Tal- 
mudical  sayings  after  it.  The  Egyptian 
book  is  but  a  bud,  bat  it  is  a  bud  of  good 


promise.  That  the  Jews  of  the  age  of  Moses 
were  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  allowed 
a  greater  latitude  than  either  the  older 
Egyptian  writer,  or  the  later  Hebrew  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  concedes,  is  but  a  proof 
of  their  low  state  of  civilization.  But  the 
germ  was  in  the  Jewish  race,  and  it  sur- 
vived, and  ultimately  threw  off*  polygamy,  to 
which  the  noble  Arab  has  fallen  a  victim. 

I  have  spoken  of  documents  far  anterior 
to  Moses ;  let  me  speak  of  the  life  of  another 
Shemite  native  long  afler  him. 

People  are  besoming  accustomed  to  think 
of  Mohammad  as  a  reformer,  and  no  doubt 
he  effected  reforms  of  great  value  in  the 
stern  suppression  of  infanticide  and  the 
tightening  of  the  marriage  bond.  He  found 
his  people  mainly  idolaters,  and  for  the  most 
part  idolaters  of  the  basest  kind;  he  left 
them  strict  monotheists ;  yet  he  crushed  out 
a  tender  feeling  of  chivalry  that  was  true  to 
the  Shemite  heart  afler  Grod  had  once  given 
it  this  precious  jewel,  and  that  was  parallel 
to  the  same  feeling  in  the  Talmud,  anticipat- 
ing, but  not  so  clearlv,  the  heights  reached 
by  Dante  and  by  tetrarch,  and  by  our 
own  Surrey  and  Spenser. 

The  romance  of  Antar  (properly  Antarah) 
is  a  modern  composition  of  inferior  interest, 
viewed  either  for  plot  or  execution,  and 
written  in  a  miserable  style.  It  has,  how- 
ever, this  remarkable  characteristic.  The 
moral  purity  of  Antar's  love  for  'Ibla  is  quite 
unexcelled  in  the  romances  and  poems  of 
modern  chivalry.  And  the  story  has  been 
heard  and  admired  in  the  tents  of  thousands 
of  desert  Arabs,  and  though  the  Muslim 
doctors  have  placed  it  in  their  index,  has 
been  for  long  past  recited  at  Cairo  by  men 
who  take  their  name  from  its  title;  and  yet 
in  not  one  passage  does  it,  as  far  as  I  have 
heard,  or  any  orientalist  is  aware,  contain 
an  appeal  to  the  baser  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple. Anturah,  though  like  the  brilliant 
Esh-Shnnfark,  also  a  hero  and  a  poet,  a 
raven,  ur  Arab  with  black  blood  in  his 
veins,  is  emphatically  the  national  hero. 

*  Antarah  was  a  poet  of  the  age  before 
Mohammad,  and  in  the  Seven  ^^  Suspended  " 
Poems  which  i*emaia  to  us  of  those  which 
were  hunt;  in  the  Ka'abeh  at  Mekkeh,  one  is 
by  him.  A  pagan  of  those  wicked  poets 
whose  works  Mohammad  proscribed  in  pub- 
lic, but  recited  in  secret,  Antarah*s  remains 
show  the  reason  of  the  national  choice. 

Listen  to  the  criticism  of  an  Arab  writer, 
unhappily  anonymous. 

"  I  would  that  we  had  with  our  IsUm 
the  generosity  of  manners  of  our  fathers  in 
their  paganism.     Antarah  of  the  horsemen 
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\¥a8  a  pagan,  and  Hasan,  son  of  Hanee,  a 
Muslim.  Antarah  was  restrained  within 
the  boands  of  duty  by  his  honour,  and 
£l-Hasan,  son  of  Hdnee,  was  not  at  all  re- 
strained by  his  religion.** 

If  W43  institute  another  comparison  be- 
tween the  ethics  of  the  Talmud  and  those 
of  Mohammadanism  wo  shall  be  struck  by 
a  similarity  and  a  difference,  that  will  help 
us  to  see  how  high  the  former  stand  in  the 
moral  scale. 

The  so-called  proverbs  or  sayines  of 'Alee 
afford  the  most  favourable  view  of  Mobam- 
madan  ethics.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  have  not  been  the  subject  of  a  critical 
analysis,  for  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that 
there  has  grown  around  the  first  nucleus  a 
very  literature  of  the  moral  sayings  of  the 
best  and  purest  of  those  who  have  followed 
the  teaching  of  the  gentlest  of  the  first 
Mohammadans.  So  various  are  these  say- 
ings, that  they  could  not  possibly  have  been 
the  thoughts  of  one  life,  were  there  no  other 
evidence  of  the  later  date  of  some  of  them. 

Of  religon  in  general  we  have  such  say- 
ings as  *'  No  higher  honoor  than  to  be  Grod- 
fearing.  Fear  Grod,  then  thou  hast  nothing 
else  to  fear.  Trust  in  Grod ;  He  will  suffice 
thee.  Wisdom  is  the  lost  she-camel  of  the 
fiiithful ;  "  this  last  a  striking  picture.  The 
Arab  awakes  in  the  desert,  and  looking 
round  the  vast  shield  of  waste,  he  sees  no 
trace  of  his  property  and  his  support,  and 
sets  forth  at  once  to  exercise  all  nis  power 
of  tracking  until  he  discovers  the  treasure 
he  has  lost 

But  besides  these  general  precepts,  there 
are  two  veir  distinct  classes:  those  which 
teach  the  religion  of  the  asceticism  that  has 
abandoned  the  world,  and  those  which 
teach  a  religion  which  sets  ethics  at  the 
very  fix>nt  and  determines  to  better  the 
world.  "  Well  to  him  who  has  no  family,*' 
an  intensely  non-Shemite  outburst  of  as- 
ceticism. **  Hopelessness  is  free :  hope  a 
slave."  On  the  other  hand,  here  are  ethi- 
cal sayings  which  make  religion  mainly  mo- 
rality. "  A  third  part  of  belief  is  modesty, 
a  third  part  understanding,  a  third  benefi- 
cence.** '*  The  blow  of  a  friend  jiains  more 
than  any  other."  ** A  man  without  humanity 
is  also  without  religion."  *'  By  good  deeds 
man  makes  free  men  slaves.**  **  Do  good  to 
him  who  does  ill  to  thee  :  thus  wilt  thou  be 
his  master.'*  "  Thjr  brother  is  the  man  who 
stands  by  thoe  in  misfortune.**  **  The  guardi- 
an of  an  infant  is  himself  sustained  by 
Grod.**  **  A  generous  unbeliever  has  more 
hope  of  Paradise  than  an  avaricious  Mus- 
lim.**   "  No  honour  to  the  liar.** 


Two  sayings  may  ble  quoted  as  ptot€Sti 
against  our  current  opinion  of  tiie  whole 
Mohammadan  worid.  **The  man  bow«d 
with  sorrow  is  highly  esteemed  of  God." 
**  Bliss  in  the  next  world  is  better  than  en« 
joyment  in  this.** 

But  here  I  most  not  stop.  Where  are 
the  virtues  of  married  life  V  All  I  find  is  a 
stray  saying,  such  as  this,  —  *'  No  tmth  in 
woman.  Here,  alas  I  is  the  blot  and  shame 
of  IsUm.  You  may  look  np  and  down 
Muslim  literature  in  vain  for  one  peari  of 
such  a  string  as  the  author  of  tlie  article  in 
the  Quarterly  has  strung  together,  the  fruitl 
of  the  trees  of  Paradise. 

Let  me  not  be  supposed,  in  having  eol- 
lected  some  few  Egyptian  and  AniJi>  say- 
ings, to  have  attempted  anything  to  oe 
compared  with  the  life's  laboor  of  ttie  csmj 
I  am  endeavouring  to  illustrate.  I  am  bi4 
indicating  sources  of  knowledge  and  soh- 
jects  to  be  compared,  trying  a  little  to 
break  up  the  rough  ground  that  lies  aboni 
this  city  of  marvek. 

Very  slightly,  and  with  an  anxious  miiidi 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  capacity  of 
Shemites  to  practise  a  high  moral  code^ 
and  that  such  a  code,  in  a  mdimentaiy 
form,  was  finom  a  very  early  date  known  lo 
them,  and  yet  that  it  was  not  a  natural  ovfe- 
growth  or  acquisition  of  study,  but  the  dSr 
rect  gift  of  GkxI,  found  nowhere  but  among 
those  who  have  other  traces  of  reyelationi 
if  not  a  revelation  itself. 


IV. 

Thb  point  of  contact  of  Judaism  and 
Christian jtv  has  been  examined  at*  some 
length.  The  point  of  diveryrence  is  now  to 
Ix^  noticed.  There  are  people  who  are  in- 
clined to  ask  whether,  if  the  ehics  of  the 
Talmud  be  such  as  the  Quarterly  writer  has 
represented  them,  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Talmud  be  it  remembered,  there  is  any- 
thing new  in  Christianity.  These  people 
are  in  fact  uneasy  at  the  discovery  that 
they  are  after  all  only  Jews,  and  unlbrtiH 
nately  very  indifferent  Jews,  Jews  that  ffil- 
lel  would  have  sighed  ovt>r  and  Shammai 
driven  away  from  his  door.  They  have 
nothing  of  Christianity  but  its  ethics,  and 
these  seen  thron<jh  a  very  dense  modem 
atmosphere.  Christianity  dififers  firom  Ju- 
daism somewhat  in  its  ethics,  but  far  more 
in  carrying  those  ethics  to  all  mankind,  to 
the  very  outcasts,  anfl,  most  of  all,  in  its 
do(i;matic  system.  Those  who  attack  Juda- 
ism from  a  supposed  Christian  point  of 
view,  and  hive  not  ascertained  whether 
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they  can  take  that  point  of  view,  are   ne-  tion.    We  can  now  andenitand  tbe  seem- 

cessarilj  very  feeble  critics.    I  do  not  wish  ingly    unqualified    condemnation    of    the 

to  be  thougnt  to  depreciate  the  splendid  Pharisees  in  the   Gospels,  and  St.  Faurs 

ethics  of  Jndaism ;  1  would  not  be  so  fool-  declaration  that  he  was  a  Pharisee,  a  dec- 

ish,  if  1  dared  to  be  so  wicked ;  but  I  must  laration  no  man  of  his  unflinching  courase 

protest  against  the  idea,  that  neither  Jews  would  have  made  had  he  not  known  he 

nor  Christians  could  admit,  that  either  reve-  could  make  it  honestly  and  unreserredly. 

lation  is  wholly  ethicaL  In  the  controversy  as  to  the  obligation  of 

converts  to  keep  the  Law,  the  conservative 

V.  view  was  urged  by  Pharisees  who  believed. 

^^         .         .       ,       .        «  ,     >^  ^^  *b®  account  in  the  Quarterly  of  the 

There  IS  a  minor  bearing  of  the  Quarter-  criminal  law  of  the   Mishnah   there   is  a 

fy  article  which,  minor  though  it  be,  may  deeply  touching  comment  on  the  most  sa- 

ultimately  be  of  preater  importance  than  cred  part  of  Gospel  history.     The  reviewer 

any  other.    The  time  will  come  when  the  tells  us  that  the  ladies  of  Jerusalem  formed 

relation  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  will  a  gociety  which  provided  a  soporific  bever- 

be  understood  and  acknowledged,  but  it  age  of  myrrh  and  vinegar  to  alleviate  the 

will  be  long  before  the  value  of  so  difficult  sufferings  of  those  that  were  executed.*  We 

a  book  as  the  Talmud  as  a  commentary  is  can  now  understand  the   rejection  of  the 

recognised.    It  is  so  much  more  convenient  first  drau<Tht,  which  was  offered  to  Christ 

to  have  one's  commentaries  in  Greek  and  before  his  suffering,  and  also  a  special  rea- 

Latin,  not  very  difficult   Greek  or  Latin  gon  for  the  presence  of  the  Jewish  women, 

either,  than  in  Hebrew,  and  a  Chaldee  "  daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  »*  who  bewaUed 

which  has  nothing  more  than  tentative  die-  ^nd  lamented  him." 

tionaries  and  no  grammars.  The  very  x  very  curious  inquiry  is  opened  by  the 
dates  of  the  redaction  of  the  Talmud  lead  suggestion  that  moral  sayings,  hitherto  con- 
to  the  conclusion  of  its  being  necessarily  a  sidered  to  have  originated  in  Christian 
comment  on  the  New  Testament,  and  this  teaching,  were  already  current  at  an  ear- 
es»jr  brings  out  designed  and  undesigned  Jier  time.  Such  an  idea  gives  great  um- 
evidence,  of  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  ^rage  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
here  giving  a  few  points.  look  at  the  whole  of  Revelation  in  one  gen- 
The  view  of  Phanseeism  m  the  Qaarierly  g^al  view;  who,  having  been  delighted  with 
article  at  first  sight  seems  irreconciLible  the  quotation  by  St.  Paul  of  some  heathen 
vnth  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament  gage,  are  shocked  at  the  notion  that  our 
We  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Lord  could  have  quoted  a  pious  Kabbi. 
Phansees  of  the  time  in  question  as  a  sect,  Why  should  not  a  pious  Rabbi  have  been 
or  pturty.  comprising  but  a  small  portion  of  quoted  when  the  saying  of  a  narrow  ascetic 
the  Jewish  nation,  nerhaps  not  more  nu-  ^Qg  condemned  ? 

mepous  than  the  Sadducees.    We  are  now  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  cer- 

told  that  the  Phansees  were  the  great  body  tain  popular  teachers  of  the  ago  of  Christ 

of  the  nation;  the  Sadducecs  a  small  aris-  and  the  Apostles  stand  at  a  great  disadvan- 

tocratic  party.*    The  real  state  of  things  ^age  by  the  side  of  the  teachers  of  the  final 

Will  be  better  understood  if  we  consider  a  redaction  of  the    Talmud.       There  is  no 

parallel  case.    In   every  Roman   Catholic  joubt  that  some  of  the  Jewish  doctors  of 

coantry  there  is  a  preponderance  of  Roman  that  age  held  aloof,  and  left  instruction  to 

Catholics,  and  a  small  body  ot  dissenters  or  religious  impostors,  men  who  then,  as  in  all 

^eptici,  but  withm  the  body  ot    Roman  ages,  thought  that   religion   consisted   of 

Catholics  IS  a  Catholic  party,  or  parti  pretre.  dresses,  services,  seasons;  days,  times  of  de- 

Tbe  Pharisees  condemned  m  the  New  Tm-  motion,  lengtli  of  prayers,  postures,  and  all 

tamcnt   are  not  the  whole  body    but  the  that  is  excluded  by  the  idea  of  "the  faith 

leading:  men,  the  Phansees  who  gloried  m  ^f  the  heart,"  to  which  the  Talmud  reduces 

being  Phansees,  the  very  people  whom  the  all  the  commandments  of  the  Law  (page 

Talmud  condemns  almost  without  excep-  433 ).        Had  anv  belief  not  been   able, 

,,    ,            «.    ,  ,        ^  ,      ..     ^  through  the  kind  force  of  calamity,  to  throw 
•  [Lightfoot,    Veifibuium    Tulmiuwt   aie'ruo- 

lymikmi,   p.  28,  Imd   toid    us    prceisely  this: 

**  Pharisaiiimus  ....  8tata  gcntis  crat  reltgio/'  *  [Our  knowledge  of  this  fact  does  not  date 

'*  De  schijtmate  Sflddacfeomm  hir  non  curiose  from   the  article  in  the  Quarterly.    Liglitfoot, 

agemas.'*     Indeed,  Josepho't  h.iil  long  as^o  fni'ul  Hor.  Hehr.,  on  Matt,  xxvii.  34,  gives  from  the 

the  Mroe.     See  Antt.  xiii.  10,  7  :  ruv  ftev  laA-  DahyL  Sanhedr.  fol.  43,  1  :   '*  Traditio  est,  fern- 

douKoiuv  rode  ebnopovc  fitfvov  im^ovTuv  ....  ruv  inas  gencrosas  Hierosolyinitanas  hoc  h  spun- 

<tt  ^pioaunf  rd  T^^dof  av/iiiaxov  ^^ovrwv.  —  EJ.]  tuneo  sumpta  suo  exhibuisse."  —  Ed.] 
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off  much  of  sucb  witlicring  delusion,  and 
this  the  Jewish  belief  had  undoubtedly 
done  long  ago,  it  would  have  perished  al- 
together, eaten  up  by  a  miserable  crust  of 
formalism.  But  as  the  Jews  have  undoubt- 
edly long  thrown  off  very  much  of  this  coat- 
ins*  why  should  we  not  believe  their  books, 
when  they  show  us  how  long  ago  this  was 
done? 

VI. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  of  this  evidence 
brousht  to  bear  upon  the  history  of  reli- 
gion { 

1.  The  essential  identity  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  nrarality. 

2.  The  Jewish  origin  of  modern  social 
virtues. 

3.  The  continuity  of  revelation. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  alL 

Ingenious  cntics,  better  versed  in  the  lit- 
erary history  of  the  Greeks  than  of  the 
Jews,  have  constructed  a  chain  with  Plato 
at  onti  end,  and  St.  Paul  at  the  other,  with 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  and  notably  Pbilo 
between.  This  theory  must  now  be  aban- 
doned. Thinkers  of  the  same  school  have 
been  at  CTcat  pains  to  derive  modern  social 
virtues  from  a  German  or  a  Roman  source. 
Their  theories  are  equally  disproved.  Most 
of  all  has  there  been  a  tendency  in  almost 
all  theologians  and  critics  to  draw  a  sharp 
line  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  if 
not  to  consider  the  Law  as  in  no  sense  a 
revelation.  This  position  is  now  reversed, 
and  the  two  revelations,  as  heretofore,  must 
be  held  to  stand  or  fall  together. 

In  the  Quarter! t/  article  a  key-note  has 
been  struck.  The  world  has  now  a  ri«!ht 
to  expect  from  the  author  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  the  wondrous  realms  he  has  jour- 
neyed through  in  order  to  produce  this 
heart-mo vin<;  essay,  in  which  justice  is  done 
to  an  illustrious  race,  and  a  griind  book, 
both  long  oppressed  under  the  weight  of 
suspicion,  hatred,  and  jealousy. 

As  I  finish  a  not  easy  labour.  Tor  it  is  not 
easy  to  form  even  the  slightest  estimate  of 
the  great  problems  I  have  dared  to  face,  I 
remember  it  is   Christmas-Day,  and  there 
rings  in  my  ears  its  divine  menage : 

**  Cilory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men." 

Reginald  St  cart  Poole. 


From  The  Speetetor. 
A  SISTER'S  STOBT.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  work  which, 
closely  printed  in  two  volnmefl^  has  in 
France  gone  through  twelve  editions,  shooki 
be  rt^earaed  as  a  fair  subject  for  an  Engliih 
translation,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
great  pains  have  been  taken  with  it.  Any 
reader,  indeed,  taking  it  up  as  a  conunon 
three-volume  novel,  will  be  apt  to  think  it 
somewhat  of  a  delusion ;  and  yet,  divided 
as  the  British  public  is,  and  alive  to  the  re- 
ligious phenomena  of  the  day,  it  will  have 
attraction  enough  to  draw  people  ofwaiion 
parties  to  its  contents.  In  looking  Mim 
bowles'  translation  over  and  comparing  it 
with  the  last  French  edition,  we  find  new 
memoranda  which  we  are  glad  to  have,  and 
it  appears  to  us  to  be  fairly,  though  certain- 
ly not  closely,  rendered.  In  more  than  one 
page  sentences  are  transposed  without  any 
apparent  reason.  If  the  reader  will  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  p.  18  in  the  French 
with  pages  15  and  16  in  the  Engliah*  our 
meanmg  will  be  plain. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  over  and  above 
strong  family  attachments,  well  founded 
and  highly  to  be  respected,  there  is  through- 
out Mrs.  Craven's  Dook  a  deep  desire  to 
serve  the  cause  of  the  Romish  Church. 
This  aspect  will  be  far  from  rec<xnmenda- 
tory  to  any  but  Romanists.  So  distinctly, 
indeed,  does  the  dogmatic  object  come  oat, 
that  our  first  impulse  on  reading  the  R&it 
was  to  contrast  it  very  unfavorably  with 
the  Guerin  papers,  remembering  their 
sweet,  unconscious  beauty,  never  sulject- 
ed  to  formal  arrangement  for  a  purpoie, 
but  given  out  for  afiection's  sake,  whoDy 
unspoiled  utterances  of  the  present  hour, 
wheras  many  of  the  Ferronnays  diariee  have 
been  subjected  to  revision  by  the  authon 
long  aAer  they  were  written,  to  say  nodung 
of  editorial  arrangements.  And  yet  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  these  Ferronnays  papeiB 
as  sincere,  as  simple  even,  and  certainly  flv 
I  more  full  of  the  knowledge  of  actual  life,  moie 
indicative  of  cultivation,  than  can  be  fimnd 
in  the  letters  and  journals  of  Eusenie  de 
Guerin.  Therefore  it  is  that  English  peo- 
ple generally  will,  we  think,  be  more  cvri- 
•  ous  about  the  Kecit  (Tune  Saur,  You  there 
get  into  a  wider  social  cin'le.  The  writers 
write  perfectly   well,  thebr  thoughts  (eon- 


•A  SMer^t  St&rp.    By  Xrt.  Au«B«taa  Crai 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Emily  Bowles.  3 
volfl.    llentley. 

Rcit  tCunr  Scmr,  8ouT«nlra  de  fkmllle,  recDefl* 
lis  par  MadHme  Augustus  Craven,  nte  La  Ferroa- 
UMy:    Deux  tomes.    Douxknie  lSdUloa«    fteit. 
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tracted  on  the  side  of  Catholicism)  have  at 
least  luxuriated  in  the  best  writings  of  the 
highest-minded  Catholics  of  the  day.  Also 
they  travel  much  and  describe  beautifully ; 
then  their  warmth  of  heart,  their  varied  ac- 
complishments, the  liveliness  of  their  natu- 
re disposition,  which  at  timos  carries  them 
willingly  into  scenes  of  worldly  gaiety,  — 
all  these  sources  of  variety  are,  no  doubt, 
likely  to  be  more  attractive  than  the  lonely 
effusions  of  Eugenie,  not  by  any  means 
such  a  person  as  f^nglish  men  or  women  are 
liable  to  come  into  contact  with  in  these 
British  Isles,  and  likely  enough,  when  set 
before  them  in  a  book,  to  be  spoken  of  in  a 
tone  of  some  pity  and  disdain. 

So  let  it  be.  We  remain  leal  and  true 
to  the  memory  of  the  shepherdess  of  La 
Cayla,  but  not  the  less  ought  justice  to  be 
done  to  the  many  fine  points  of  the  Fer- 
ronnays  book.  One  objection,  indeed,  we 
have  heard  pretty  often  stated. 

The  compiler,  it  is  said,  is  but  One,  the 
survivor  of  many,  and  we  cannot  admit 
tbe  justification  of  such  a  survivor  in  pub- 
lishing these  private  letters  and  journals 
at  all.  But  we  submit  that  ^rs.  Craven's 
case  is  an  exceptional  one.  In  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  she  had  the  direct 
permission  of  the  writers  to  use  their  MSS. 
Some  absolutely  desired  her  to  do  so,  and 
it  is  quite  clear  that  none  of  the  Ferronnaj^s 
&mir^  shrank  from  any  exposition  of  their 
personal  doings  and  thoughts.  They,  lived 
an  open,  fearless  life,  thinking  little  or  not 
at  all  of  laying  bare  their  minds  to  others 
when  they  conceived  that  a  religious  object 
would  be  served  thereby,  and  they  had  all 
(with  perhaps  one  exception)  a  devoted,  al- 
most amusingly  high,  opinion  of  one  anoth- 
er, —  an  opinion  so  nai/*,  so  genuine,  and, 
ibr  that  matter,  so  well  founded  on  the 
whole,  that  there  is  no  finding  fault  with  it, 
while  it  s«ems  to  us  quite  to  exonerate  the 
editor  from  the  charge  of  violating  private 
sanctities.  The  exception  would  be,  we 
think,  in  the  case  of  the  sweet  young  girl, 
Ol^^a ;  also,  we  should  add,  the  long^  and 
oflen  depressing  extracts  from  th*^  private 
journal  of  the  melancholy  Eugenie,  which 
are  painfully  retrospective,  and  surely  a 
needless  exhibition.  Yet  even  in  these  in- 
stanc  s  we  should  rather  have  wished  for 
abridgment  than  complete  suppression. 

One  cannot  say  quite  so  much  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  Mrs.  Craven  as  for  that  of  most 
members  of  her  family.  She  has  evidently 
been  used  to  feel  herself  an  oracile  amonj; 
them.  She  has  held  her  own  through  all 
changes,  and  without  doubting  the  genuine- 
ness oif  her  love  and  admiration  for  them,  the 


traces  of  self-will  peep  out.  Her  own  inter- 
ludes have  something  of  a  strained  character, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  book,  in  which  she 
appears  as  the  chief  arranger,  introducer, 
and  explainer,  is  the  least  agreeable.  It  has 
something  of  an  elder  sister's  assumption, 
and  if  her  advice  is  appealed  to  she  takes 
care  to  le^  you  know  it,  and  its  result.  And 
this  must  be  accepted  as  a  condition  of  get- 
ting at  the  people  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  is  amused  and  interested  when  she 
writes  simply  as  a  narrator,  as  in  the 
accounts  of  her  own  voyage  from  and  return 
to  Lisbon.  Nothing  can  be  better  told  than 
this  part  of  the  history. 

As  to  the  family  story,  it  may  be  briefly 
given  here  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  value  of  the  book  is  in  the  scenes  and 
characters  it  portrays,  in  the  details  of  daily 
life,  and  tbe  records  of  inward  thoughts  and 
feelings.  We  have,  first,  a  very  charming 
father  and  mother,  and  as  they  come  out  in 
their  letters  to  their  children,  particularly  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  R^cit,  we  prefer 
them  to  any  of  the  group.  They  have  con- 
scientiousness, sincerity,  a  blameless  anxiety 
to  be  true  to  others  and  to  themselves,  an 
affection,  a  gentleness,  and  goodness  which 
arc  very  fascinating.  Of  the  head  of  the 
house,  the  Comte  de  la  Ferronnays,  we  are 
told  nothing  till  the  period  of  his  marriage  in 
1802,  when  he  was,  himself  an  Emigre,  sta- 
tioned with  the  army  of  Condd  at  Klagen- 
furth,  in  Carinthia.  His  wife  was  sister  to 
the  Duchess  de  Blacas,  whose  husband,  the 
Duke  de  Blacas,  was  Prime  Minister  at  the 
Restoration  in  1814.  For  some  years  the 
marriage  was  unfruitful,  then  one  son  was 
born,  remaining  for  a  considerable  time  the 
only  child,  but  no  less  than  ten  followed,  of 
whom  four  died  young.  Seven  grew  up 
around  them,  the  writer  of  the  Recit  being 
afler  the  first  son  the  eldest  survivor  of  these 
children.  In  1819  the  Count  went  with  his 
family  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had  been 
appointed  Ambassador,  and  here  the  youth- 
ful remembrances  were  very  happy.  We 
have,  however,  but  a  brief  account  of  the  life 
they  led  at  this  period,  but  M.  do  la  Ferron- 
nays either  resigned  or  was  recalled  to 
France  in  1828,  and  took  part  in  the  Minis- 
try des  Affaires  Etrangferes  at  Paris  in  1829. 
A  serious  illness  compelled  him  to  abandon 
this  position,  and  to  set  out  for  Italy  with 
Pauline,  afVerwards  Mrs.  Craven,  soon  to  be 
followed  by  his  wife  and  other  members  of 
the  family  to  Citadella,  near  Lucca.  An 
appointment  speedily  followed  ;  M.  de  la 
Ferronnays  was  credited  Ambassador  from 
the  Court  of  France  to  Rome  ;  but  this  and 
all  that  was  public  in  his  career  was  brought 
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to  an  abrupt  close  by  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
A  tborougo  Bourbonite,  he  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation immediately,  and  thus  closed  the 
door^  to  preferment  and  a  lucrative  career 
for  both  himself  and  his  sons.  Among  these 
sons  was  Albert,  the  hero  of  the  book,  and 
soon  We  find  ourselves  in  the  heart  of  a  most 
romantic  courtship,  and  must  bring  in  the 
heroine  without  delay.  "^ 

Alexandrine,  the  future  wife  of  Albert, 
is  the  daughter  of  a  Swedish  nobleman,  and 
his    beautiful  wife  the   Countess   Alopeus 
At  the  time  the  courtship  began  the  Countess 
was  living,  a  widow,  very  near  the  family  of 
the  Ferronnays.     She  held  to  the  Lutheran 
faith  with  some  tenacity  for  herself;  yet  her 
daughter,  bom  at  St.  Petersburg,  had   been 
baptized  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  was  god- 
daughter to  the  Emperor  Alexander.     By 
and  by,  the  beautiful  widow  marries  again, 
a  wealthy  proprietor  of  estates  in  the  Crimea, 
Prince  Lapoukhyn.     Alexandrine  and   Al- 
bert meanwhile  meet,  and  the   attachment 
on  both  sides  is  of  the  deepest ;  but  all  this 
part  affords  us  little  that  is  interesting,  and 
a  great  deal  that  is  both  tiresome '  and  dis- 
pleasing.   We  take  leave  to  pronounce  that 
m  no  possible  way  can  any  religious  cause 
be  served  by  a  vacillating,  semi-conscientious 
line  of  conduct  such  as  is  adopted  by  nearly 
all  parties  in  this  matter.     On  one  side,  we 
have  the  mother  professing  extreme  distrust 
and  dread  of  Cfatholicism,   vet   leaving   a 
young  daughter,  uninstructed  in  any  other 
faith,  that  daughter  remaining,  in  fact,  the 
easiest  possible  prey  to  other  influences  — 
her  conscience  consisting  entirely  in  fear  of 
making  her  mother  unhappy,  while  all  her 
esteem  and  admiration  are  given  to  the  Fer- 
ronnays family.    Then,  as  to  the  lover  him- 
self; lie  can  make  a  pilgrimage  with  the  ob- 
ject of  obtaining  Alexandrine's  conversion  ; 
he  has  scarcely  a  hope  of  her  salvation  with- 
out it ;  he  makes  a  solemn  dedication  of  his 
life  to  God ;  yet  to  marry  her  he  is  resolved. 
So  by  them  all.     Even  Pauline,  the  relator, 
marries  Mr.    Craven,    then    a    Protestant, 
though   afterwards  converted.      The    only 
person  we  really  sympathize  with  is,  at  this 
crisis,    the    heroine,    Alexandrine    herself. 
With  her  we  feel  there  is  nothing  but  respect, 
love,  and  manifest  willingness  to  belong  to 
the  Romish  Church.    Not  an  obstacle  do  we 
hear  of  but  that  we  have  alluded  to,  —  we 
mean  pain  at  her  mother*s  reluctance,  and 
a  shrinking  from  the  supposed  Catholic  idea 
of  the  hopelessness  of  salvation  for  heretics. 
However,  after  many  conflicts,   worldly 
and  unworldly,  all  is  brought  into  order, 
and  the  good  M.  de  Ferronnays,  whose  ob- 
jections are  at  least  reasonable,  consents 


to  his  son's  marriage.    So  also  at  lengtk 
does  the  reluctant  mother.    They   manr 
then,  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
After  a  few  weeks,  a  pulmonary  complaint, 
which  had  before  aeriooshr  attacked  Al- 
bert, sets  in  severely,    lliej  apend   tiw 
winter  at  Pisa,  where  they  are  joined  fajr 
Count  Montalembert    The  quiet    happi- 
ness of  the  trio  is  most  agreeabnr  deacriM 
in  letters,  and  in  the  jonmala  of  both  Alex- 
andrine and  her  husband.     We   are  dii- 
posed  to  think  that  one   of  the    greatest 
charms  in  the  young  wife  is  the  perfect 
manner  in  which  she  accepts  the  friends  of 
her  l^usband.    Both  in  early  and  latter  days 
this  seems  to  us  quite  one  of  hermostintei^ 
esting  characteristics.    She  is  nerer  nnecnud 
to  the  occasion.   She  admires  and  loves  Mon- 
hal,  her  adopted  brother,  bnt  she  does  not 
hesitate  to  make  henelf  merry  with  an  oe- 
casional  foible.    She  must  have  been  one 
of  the  most   winning  of  mortals ;  tender, 
true,  and  full  of  joyous  spirits,  which  noth- 
ing but  the  calamity  of  her  life  coald  have 
checked.    Alas!  that  calamity  is  hat  de- 
ferred awhile,  and  the  devoted  pair  canr 
the  certainty   of  speedy  separation    win 
them  everywhere.    They  travel,  they  make 
voyages ;  all  in  vain.    The  enemy  still  fel- 
lows their  steps.    With  hardly  less  of  certahn 
ty  comes  the  event  which  Sua.  Crayen  aad 
all  the  rest  of  her  dramatis  perstnuK  miscaB 
Alexandrine's  conversion.    How,  we  .might 
ask,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  shoald 
it  not  come  ?     Clearly  it  seems  to  ns  that 
the  Catholic   Church,  and  no  other,  real- 
ized her  ideas  of  communion,  both  diTiiie 
and  human,  and  it  must  be  confeved  that 
so  far,  at  least,  her   adoption    of  it    was 
rational,  that  it  really  seems  to  haye  takai 
in  all  the  best  points  of  hmnan  character 
with  which  her  own  experience  had  made 
her  acquainted.    Not  Albert  only,  but  lA 
the  members  of  his  family,  unless  there  is 
intentional  concealment,  seem  far  higher 
in    spirit   and    life    than    her   Proteetant 
friends,  and  though  attached  to  her  motheft 
it  was  impossible  that  she  could  be  w^t^fi^ 
with  her  reasonings   or   her   preparatorj 
work  in  education.    Looking  at  a  paoe  at 
her  narrative  of  the  preliminaries  of  her 
marriage,  we  find  these  words  (well  jen- 
dered  by  Miss  Bowles) :  — 

"  Albert  took  roe  to  his  Other's  honse»  ani 
there  beforo  Monsignor  Porta  I  promiserl  that 
all  my  children  should  be  Catholics.  I  rs- 
raemher  that  when  I  had  to  answer '  yes,'  Blad- 
ame  do  la  Ferronnays  looked  at  me,  as  if  shs 
wns  afraid  it  would  ^ive  me  pain,  and  she  said 
gently, '  Yon  wish  it  to  be  so,  do  yoa  not  f ' 
She  little  knew  what  pleasure  it  gaie  me  la 
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make  this  promise,  or  with  how  g^reat  joy  it  filled 
me.  Stixinge  to  say,  at  no  time  of  niy  hfe  woidd 
I  have  witJied  to  have  had  Protestant  children. 
Bather  than  that,  I  should  have  preferred  tlieir 
being  Greeks,  but  always,  and  above  all,  I 
wished  them  to  be  Catholics."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  199.) 

Thus  it  reallj  seems  to  us  that  to  parade 
Alexandrine's  conversion  as  a  marvel  is 
ridiculous ;  nor  can  we  say  much  less  for 
any  attempts  to  impugn  her  sincerity. 
This  was  thoroughly  proved  by  the  whole 
course  of  her  ailer  life,  and  tiiere  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  accept  the  fact.  Her  out- 
ward profession  was  coincident  with  her 
husband's  death. 

From  this  part,  and  from  the  remaining 
interesting  and  often  affecting  narratives, 
we  draw  conclusions  of  a  very  mingled 
kind.  Life  seems  to  us  in  great  measure 
a  wasted,  misconceived  thing.  The  dead 
are  all  in  all  —  the  living  world  nothing. 
The  Norman  residence  at  Boury,  pur- 
chased as  a  family  home  by  the  Comto  de 
la  Ferronnays,  is  indeed  beautified  by  do- 
mestic virtues,  by  charitable  works,  and  by 
the  services  of  its  chapel  —  also  it  is  conse- 
crated by  visits  to  the  ^aves  of  beloved 
beings  as  they  drop  into  them  one  by  one 
— but  in  all  these  we  cannot  help  thinking 
there  is  a  continual  deepening  of  the  shad- 
ows, —  a  preparation  for  that  renunciation 
of  human  ties  and  that  disregard  of  the 
conditions  of  health  which  brings  the  hero- 
ine to  a  premature  grave.  One  atler 
another,  members  of  the  family  are  called 
away,  but  whether  it  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  extraordinary  exaltation  or  de- 
pression, it  seems  to  us  all  the  fruit  of  the 
one  morbid,  mistaken  spirit.  The  {rood  M. 
de  la  Ferronnays  himself  clearly  fell  a  sac- 
rifice to  his  unseasonable  pilgrima^ves  to 
all  the  churches  in  Rome  in  the  month  of 
January,  when  snow  was  falling,  and  he 
himself  suffering  under  fever. 

Yet  so  meritorious  is  his  conduct  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  siglit  of  Heaven,  that  a 
miracle  of  conversion  was  announced  as 
wrought  in  the  chapel  where  his  last  fer^ 
Tent  prayers  had  been  offered  up.  A  rich 
Jew  visiting  the  place  declared  that  a  lu- 
minous appearance  of  the  Virgin  beckoned 
him  on,  —  he  knelt  down  obediently,  and  be- 
came a  Christian  at  once. 

Some  may  say,  **  And  is  this  the  book 
joa  would  recommend  to  enlightened 
Christians  ? "  Yes.  We  sincerely  think 
whoever  has  leisure  and  the  wish  to  enter 
rather  deeply  into  the  good  and  bad  of 
French  Catholicism,  cannot  well  obtain  his 
information  at  a  better   source.     Such   a 


person  will  presently  see  the  weak  points 
of  the  book,  will  feel  a  reasonable  awe  of  its 
false  views  both  of  Deity  and  of  human 
life  ;  but  he  will  gather  up  many  consoling 
thoughts,  pictures  of  family  affection,  of  pa- 
tient self-denial,  of  steadfast  adherence  to 
duty,  however  at  times  misconceived  ;  and  it 
will  be  to  his  honour  if  he  learns  more  thor- 
oughly from  them  the  lesson,  not  of  abating^ 
but  of  consecrating,  the  interests  and  affec- 
tions of  life  by  the  influence  of  a  purer  and 
sounder  estimate  of  its  objects. 


From  Die  Presse,  Vleima,  March  0. 
THE  PRESERVATION  OF  EUROPEAN  PEACE. 

The  approaching  spring  will  not  only 
not  bring  us  war,  but  even,  on  the  contrary, 
a  plan  of  eeneral  disarmament  A  short 
time  ago  the  Geneve,  a  paper  generally 
well  informed  on  French  affairs,  made  a 
statement  which  it  is  asserted  was  drawn 
from  a  reliable  source,  that  Napoleon  only 
awaited  the  moment  of  the  complete  appli- 
cation of  the  Army-Organization  Law  to 
then  come  forward  as  the  Prince  of  Peace 
with  proposals  of  disarmament.  Lately  we 
heard  from  Paris  tliat  Bismarck  interested 
himself  very  much  with  this  idea.  The 
end  of  the  play,  of  all  the  previous  anxiety, 
suspense,  and  over-estimating  the  personal 
wish  for  war  on  the  part  of  certain  rulers, 
may  be  a  general  reconciliation,  heightened 
by  the  electric  light  of  general  weU-being, 
and  the  still  incre:ising  prosperity  of  trade 
and  industry. 

Indeed,  the  fact  of  the  maintenance  of 
peace  naturally  leads  to  the  indispensable- 
ness  of  a  general  disarmament.  Shall  all 
the  powers  of  labour,  lamed  by  armed 
peace,  be  always  withdrawn  from  the  eco- 
nomic activity  of  peoples,  even  when  it  is 
no  longer  to  be  feared  that  peace  will  be 
disturbed  ?  Does  not  the  shattered  con- 
dition of  the  finances  of  most  States  call 
londly  and  urgently  for  a  change?  Are 
peoples  only  made  to  labour  to  keep  up 
great  armies  without  anv  object  ?  who 
IS  not  disgusted  with  a  diplomacy  ever  var 
cillating  tfetween  arbitrary  and  violent  de- 
cisions y  Where  is  the  benefit  of  a  state- 
craft which  sows  wind  in  order  to  reap 
storms? 

It  is  true  that  if  this  pacific  feeling  pre- 
vails, we  are  indebted  for  this  event  not  to 
the  good  will  of  Grovemments,  but  to  the 
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re-awakened  perception  of  peoples,  who  con- 
demn all  capricious  wars  and  the  strife  ibr 
the  extension  of  material  power.  Let  us 
rejoice  at  tiiis  ever-increasiu!;  tendency :  it 
belongs  to  the  precious  fruits  of  modem 
civilization ;  and  the  more  it  is  confirmed, 
the  more  surely  will  educated  Europe  ad- 
vance towards  firm  liberty.  For  it  has  been 
the  continual  bloodshed,  and  the  weakening 
of  peoples  thereby  brought  about,  which 
have  stopped  the  progress  of  pure  healthy 
development.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  century  in  which  we  live  to 
have  witnessed  the  neatest  Continental 
wars  that  have  ever  been  conducted  with 
levies  of  immense  masses  of  men.  The  evil 
seems  now  to  have  attained  its  highest 
point,  and  those  in  power  even  seem  to  feel 
that  a  change  is  necessary. 

But  apart  from  the  question  viewed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  ethics  and  liberty,  and 
even  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  so-called 
European  balance  of  power,  we  see  in  the 
present  organization  of  the  pentarchy,  that 
i:4  to  say  of  the  relations  of  the  five  great 
Powers,  a  solid  guarantee  of  peace.  When 
Prussia  was  still  small  and  little  considered, 
there  was  only  a  Government  of  four  in 
Europe.  When,  in  the  year  1856,  the 
peace  of  Paris  was  cojicluded,  Prussia  was 
taken  into  the  Conference  supplementarily  ; 
it  was  called  a  great  Power,  but  in  fat^t  was 
only  half  a  one.  Now  no  one  will  dispute 
it  this  rank,  as  no  one  can  imagine  that 
Italy  has  become  a  ^eat  Power  because 
she  counts  26,000,000  inhabitants.  Austria, 
however,  requires  only  a  few  years  to  make 
conquests  at  home,  which  will  richly  com- 
pensate her  for  what  she  lost  abroad.  That 
the  unwieldy  creation  called  the  Bund 
was  not  a  living  and  imposing  one,  was 
shown  by  its  sad  end.  We  have,  therefore, 
now,  for  the  first  time,  a  real  pentarchy  be- 
fore us,  the  superiority  of  five  real  great 
Powers,  a  group  of  four  of  which  can  make 
the  outbreak  of  war  absolutely  impossible, 
and  a  group  of  three  of  which  forms  a  su- 
periority of  power  which  makes  a  general 
war  unlikely.  This  balance,  it  is  true, 
could  be.  disturbed  by  the  intervention  of 
America  in  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  but  so 
long  as  America  is  not  hindered  in  her  striv- 
ing after  the  acquisition  of  string  positions 
on  the  ocean  and  the  extension  of  her  com- 
mercial circle,  Russia  cannot  hope  that  the 
great  free  State  will  sacrifice  her  most  sa- 
cred prinriples  to  please  her,  and  help  in 
confiscating  the  East. 

The  self-consciousness  of  the  French  peo- 
ple must  have  indeed  sunken,  if  it  cannot 
succeed  in  overcoming  the  feeling  of  envy 


at  the  military  successes  of  Pnuiia.  vrii 
the  exception  of  some  aocnsatioiis  in  tlie 
speeches  of  Thiers,  who  still  liyes  in  the  tm- 
ditions  of  the  old  French  policy,  we  have 
heard  no  ^eat,  no  genuine  democntic 
voice  raised  to  preach  war  against  Grermft- 
ny.  The  stoppage  of  military  Csenariflni  if 
not  lamented  by  this  pec^le.  For  tbii 
people  feels  itself  equal  in  power  to  thft 
German,  and  wishes  to  compete  with  it  o& 
the  ground  of  progreas  and  uneedom. 


From  The  ImpeHal  B«rlev« 
DR.  PUSET  ON  MODERN  80CIETT. 

At  last  an  Anglican  divine  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  preached  a  sermon— 
not  of  a  polemical  character  —  which  hai 
created  a  sensation.  It  really  was  faish 
time  that  some  clergyman  or  other  of  tSa 
Church  of  England  should  pronoones 
words  in  the  pulpit  which  his  hearers  would 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  entirely  forget 
the  moment  they  sallied  into  the  street; 
and  it  as  is  well  that  the  example  should  htrt 
been  set  by  a  man  of  such  rare  attainmentii 
unblemished  life,  and  invulnerable  pnrpotSi 
as  Dr.  Pusey 

Plain  speaking  was  well  enough  for  Spar* 
geon,  and  such  like  Dissenting  Tulganaoi. 
A  university  man  could  not  drnrndntiimsolf 
so  far  as  to  call  a  spade  anything  but  aa 
agricultural  implement,  or  to  deal  out  anr 
save  emasculated  rebukes  to  people  win 
whom  he  was  on  vinting  terms.  Alienatioa 
between  pastors  and  their  flocks  was,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  the  most  to  be  dreaded 
and  avoided ;  and  though  the  latter  mi^t 
endure  being  assured,  in  a  promiscuous  sort 
of  way,  that  they  were  miserable  sinners,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  pot 
up  with  being  rudely  told  what  particolar 
sins  Uiey  were  addicted  to,  especially  by  ft 
man  whom  they  were  at  college  with  only  a 
few  years  ago,  and  whom  they  were  gou^ 
to  meet  at  dinner  the  following  eTenin^ 
Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  have  been  oppressed  1^ 
no  such  social  fears,  and  hampered  by  bo 
such  ele<^ant  scruples,  in  tlfe  sermoli  whieh 
he  preacned  at  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge»  oo 
Ash  Wednesday.  There  was  really  Doth- 
ing  in  it  that  would  be  considered  veiy 
startling  by  a  person  acquainted  with  the 
occasionally  outspoken  expositions  of  the 
condition  of  modem  society  by  P6re  Felix 
or  P^re  Hyacinthe 
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Dr.  Pusey  cannot  be  said  to  have  emu- 
lated their  excessive  blnntness,  but  he  has 
laid  the  rod  about  the  shoulders  of  modern 
society  in  a  style  that  the  fashionable  por- 
tion of  it  has  not  experienced  from  its  pas- 
tors for  many  a  long  year.  Commencing 
with  the  assertion  that  there  is  not  a  char- 
acter in  the  Bible  more  generally  detested 
than  the  Pharisee,  he  went  on  to  show  that 
the  Pharisee  was  so  vastly  superior  to  the 
average  citizen  of  our  own  times,  that  it 
was  devoutly  to  be  wished  he  was  a  more 
frequent  type  amongst  us.  Tlie  Pharisee 
was  no  adulterer,  was  ostentatiously  chari- 
table, and  in  every  outward  respfect  set  an 
excellent  example.  He  might  fairly  be 
oonsid.  red  an  absolutely  model  Christian 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  indeed,  some- 
thing rather-higher,  since  he  gave  a  tenth 
of  his  substance  to  God;  a  proportionate  re- 
turn to  the  Giver  of  all  things  which  would 
nowadays  be  considered  very  inconvenient. 
The  most  detestable  character  in  Scripture, 
according  to  Dr.  Pusey,  is  a  trifle  oetter 
than  our  loftiest  type  of  virtue.  When  we 
fall  below  this,  we  retain  all  the  self-satis- 
fiM^tion  of  the  former,  without  any  of  his 
merits.  In  fact,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  our 
age  to  unite  the  wickedness  of  the  Publican 
to  the  self-complacency  of  the  Pharisee. 
We  violate  all  the  Commandments  unblush- 
iDgly,  yet  it  never  enters  our  heads  to  kneel 
afar  oC  We  thank  God  that  we  are  not  as 
other  men,  than  whom  we  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  great  deal  worse.  We  pride  our- 
selves upon  the  virtues  to  which  we  have 
not  the  slightest  just  pretension,  and  we  call 
ourselves  a  moral  people,  and  a  domestic  na- 
tion, when  vice  stalks  unblushinglv  abroad, 
and  the  reciprocal  pledges  of  conjugal  life 
are  frequently  as  lightly  broken  as  they  are 
frequently  lightly  assumed. 

Is  the  charge  true  ?  In  all  honest  seri- 
ooflnesfl,  we  much  fear  that  it  is.  Still 
more  shameless  periods  than  ours  can  be 
pointed  to  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
epochs  can  be  recalled  when  the  public 
self-complacency  was  greater.  We  were 
better  pleased  with  ourselves  fiileen  or  six- 
teen years  ago  —  say  about  the  time  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  —  than  we  are  now,  1851 
being  the  date  at  which  this  country's  high 
opinion  of  itself  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  acme.  Again,  vice  was  more  shameless 
in  the  times  of  Juvenal  and  Dc  Grammont 
even  than  it  is  in  the  latterhalf  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  we  are  quite  sure 
that  there  never  was  a  time  in  which  ab- 
sence of  virtue  and  al)sence  of  self-reproach 
were  so  completely  and  amazingly  combined 
as  they  are  now.    The  whole  world  sins 


overtly,  and  nobody  is  angry ;  or,  if  some 
individual  raises  his  voice  by  way  of  protest, 
he  is  considered  a  very  ill-bred  fellow.  We 
refuse  virtue  even  the  homage  of  hypocrisy, 
and  yet  stoutly  deny  that  we  are  vicious. 
As  Dr.  Pusey  says,  we  have  all  the  shame- 
lessness,  without  the  simplicity,  of  savage 
life.  Our  ladies  dress  indecently,  and  they 
know  that  they  do,  but  they  go  to  church 
with  religious  regularity.  Pathers  and 
mothers  sell  their  daughters  in  drawing- 
rooms  for  a  coronet,  or  to  a  millionaire,  yet 
they  persist  in  deploring  the  family  matri- 
monial arrangements  of  the  Continent  as  a 
monstrous  and  unnatural  something,  from 
which  our  English  blood  and  hatred  of  Po- 
pery have  happily  conspired  to  save  us. 
We  delight  in  practical  falsehoods,  and  are 
never  so  much  pleased  with  our  own  inge- 
nuity as  when  we  have  invented  a  trans- 
parent cloak  for  wickedness.  Like  ballet- 
dancers,  modern  society  wears  just  enough 
gauze  to  pass  the  censorship  without  being 
baulked  of  its  purpose — coy  effrontery 
being  the  height  of  its  ambition.  The  most 
interesting  objects  in  Hyde  Park  and  the 
most  favourite  topics  of  Belgravian  conver- 
sation are  the  ephemeral  Anonymas  of  dis- 
reputable life;  and  young  ladies  would  be 
esteemed  exceedingly  ill-informed,  and  on 
a  mere  par  in  education  with  country  cous- 
ins, if  they  did  not  know  each  one  of  them 
by  name  and  sight,  their  carriages,  their 
horses,  and  —  proh  1  pudor !  their  lovers, 
these  last  being  the  gentlemen  of  the  period 
and  the  desirable  husbands  of  the  future. 
Well  might  Dr.  Pusey  say  that  he  remem- 
bered the  time  when  a  sinful  woman  saw 
reflected  in  those  around  her  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  guilt,  leaving  it  to  be  understood 
by  his  hearers  that  thodc  good  old  times  had 
gone  by. 


From  The  Leader. 

EMOTIONAL  SCEPTICISM. 
• 
There  will  be  found  this  difference  be- 
tween the  scepticism  of  the  past  and  the 
scepticism  of  the  present;  between  the 
scepticism  of  Adam  Smith,  of  Voltaire,  of 
Hume,  and  the  scepticism  of  Renan,  of 
Mill,  of  George  Eliot,  of  Lewes  and  the 
thinkers  in  the  literature  of  the  modern 
press.  The  expression  of  the  former  is  the 
protest  of  reason  against  religion  ;  the  ex- 
pression of  the  latter  is  the  protest  of  the 
emotions  against  religion.    In  Hume,  and 
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more  particularly  in  Voltaire,  you  will  find 
an  undertone  of  derision  pervading  each 
expression  of  unbelief.  To  confirm,  for 
instance,  a  faith  in  miracles,  precedents  or 
analogies  are  sought  for  with  the  quiet 
malice  of  the  seeker  who  knows  that  what 
he  looks  for  is  not  to  be  found.  Then 
there  is  a  great  reiteration  of  the  very 
platitudes  of  scepticism.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  sun  could  have  stood  still  at 
Joshua's  command,  because  .  .  .  and 
a  page  of  natural  history  is  given  to  prove 
its  impossibility.  The  miracles  of  Moses, 
of  the  Apostles,  of  our  Saviour  himselt, 
are  all  contradicted  by  the  same  means. 
All  is  reasoning;  doubt :  doubt  that  has  its 
foundation  in  what  is  known  as  ^^  common- 
sense."  The  emotions  pla^  no  part  in  this 
scepticism.  The  sympathies  have  not  been 
cultivated  in  the  direction  of  irreligion. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  still  a  sense  of 
faith  underlying  each  sceptical  protest,  so 
that  there  is  alwa3rs  the  hope  left  that  when 
the  great  spiritual  yearning  alter  the  some- 
thing which  such  kind  of  scepticism  cannot 
subdue,  shall  come  upon  the  heart,  faith 
purified  by  the  doubts  and  shocks  throucrh 
which  it  has  passed  shall  rise  again  with 
roots  more  embedded  and  of  a  growth  in- 
finitely more  luxuriant.  This  is  the  pros- 
Sid  held  forth  by  the  scepticism  of  reason, 
ut  no  such  prospect  will  be  found  offered 
by  the  scepticism  of  the  emotions. 

It  is  just  because  the  irreligious  tenden- 
cies of  the  age  are  chiefly  emotional,  that 
the  effects  of  modem  scepticism  have  to  be 
greatly  feared.  The  examples  set  by  the 
mode  of  thought  of  the  great  sceptical 
thinkers  of  the  age  will  be  found  fruitfully 
imitated  by  gradations  of  writers,  even 
down  to  a  school  in  which  abstract  reason- 
ing would  not  have  been  thought  possible. 
Not  the  least  lively  expression  of  this  emc* 
tional  scepticism  finds  an  emphatic  medium 
for  its  exposition  in  the  Press ;  it  is  in  the 
newspapers  that  you  will  read  the  essentially 
modern  and  latest  tone  of  emotion  il  scep- 
ticism expressed ;  and  exercising,  as  the 
Press  does,  an  enormous  influence  over  the 
public  mind,  wholly  apart  from  the  in- 
fluence of  its  opinion  on  matters  of  State 
or  of  society,  so  is  it  kindly  innoculating 
the  age  with  those  sentiments  of  our  lead- 
ing talkers  on  religion,  which,  if  left  to  dif- 
fuse themselves,  would  not  be  a  quarter  so 
pernicious,  because  they  would  not  be  a 
quarter  so  intelligible. 

The  scepticism  of  the  emotions  means 
that  educated  disbelief  which,  having  ex- 
hausted reason,  turns  and  fastens  itself 
upon  sentiment.    Thoee  objections  opposed 


by  reason  to  faith  are  never  adranced  1m 
emotional  scepticism.  The  colmred  intel- 
lect has  penetrated  much  farther  than  nm 
rationalistic  misgivings,  it  rebels  tjg^ntik 
the  emotional  faith  which  lies  deep  m  the 
heart,  and  which  has  been  ever  amuned  hf 
the  saint  as  his  watchword  of  hope  wfaibt 
endeavouring  the  conversion  of  infidelitr. 
This  condition  of  thought  ii  singulany 
manifested  by  much  of  the  literature  or 
the  weekly  press.  Call  it  if  ^a  will  the 
Grecian  spirit  retransftised  into  moden 
thought.  Here  is  the  cynical  protert 
against  emotion,  be  it  clothed  in  whatever 
garb  it  fhay.  All  the  virtues  <^  life  — 
those  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  grand 
embodied  creed  of  the  human  heart — are 
fastened  upon  with  the  malevolence  of  the 
harshest  doubt  The  most  desradin^r  etm- 
structipn  that  in^nuity  can  devise  is  pot 
upon  thenL  All  action  is  attributed  to 
unworthy  motives.  There  is  no  belief  ia 
the  pure,  or  the  honest,  or  the  true.  If 
beauty  is  adored,  it  is  for  its  sensualism,  not 
for  its  spirituality.  Logic  dogs  the  steps  of 
sentiment,  and  silent  derision  greets  every 
impulse  of  the  emotions. 

ilere  is  a  dancrer  more  to  be  guarded 
against  than  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pamphlets  written  with  the  old  reasoning 
scepticism.  Here  is  an  element  in  modern 
thought  that  threatens  to  sap  the  very 
foundations  of  society  itself.  It  is  a  seep> 
ticism  that  not  only  endeavours  to  demonl- 
ise  faith  by  robbing  it  of  its  emotional  elo- 
quence, but  would  extend  itself  into  the 
ver}'  heart  of  society,  and  confirm  the 
doubt  in  human  goodness  that  is  always 
prevalent  as  it  is. 

That  the  emotions  triumph  in  the  end-— 
that  faith  is  alwajrs  found  lovely  and  ezeel- 
lent,  afi'e'^tion  beautiful  snd  necessary,  love 
holy  and  natural  —  are  truths  which  the 
history  of  mankind  is  perpetually  enforeingi 
But  hitherto  the  chroniclers  of  thought  m 
England  —  nay,  in  Europe  —  have  had  no 
occasion  to  indicate  the  baleful  influenoe 
of  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  emotioiial 
scepticism.  Hitherto  the  virtues  have 
never  been  doubted.  Hitherto  the  senti- 
ment underlying  the  irreligion  of  the  rea- 
son has  never  been  touched  or  subdued. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  a  unanimous  and 
recognised  upholding  of  those  redeeming 
elements  in  the  composition  of  human  na- 
ture which  express  tne  divinity  of  mortality 
with  a  more  jglorious  eloquence  than  ean 
ever  be  heard  in  the  trumpeted  creeds  ainee 
the  bt^ginning  of  years.  But  the  observer 
now  is  called  upon  to  contemplate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  tone  of  thought  ilowlj  jnt 
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aurely  diflfiising  itself,  and  finding  no  con- 
temptible exposition  in  the  literature  of 
weekly  thinkers,  with  which  is  not  to  be 
assimilated  even  the  sensual  protest  of  the 
Grecian  spirit  in  art  as  well  as  in  manners 
against  the  faith,  latent  or  deyeloped,  of 
the  human  heart.  The  end  of  it  all  can  only 
be  conjectured.  It  seems  given  to  none  to 
be  able  to  indicate  the  remedy  for  a  condi- 
tion of  thought  more  appalling  than  the 
great  public,  the  happiness  of  whose  pos- 
terity is  menaced,  can  possibly  be  aware 
of.  Nothing  remains  but  to  calmly  repose 
our  hopes  m  the  Diyine  assurance  that 
God  works  not  but  for  the  happiness  of 
His  people,  and  to  peacefully  belieye  that 
out  of  the  corruption  and  irreligion  of  one 
generation  shall  arise  the  glory  and  the  de- 
TOtion  of  another. 


From  The  Leader. 
WEEKLY  CYNICISM. 

It  seems  hard  that  we  are  now-a-days  neyer 
allowed  to  take  a  sentimental  view  of  any- 
Uiing.  There  is  such  a  scepticism  abroad  as 
to  the  existence  of  real  sentiment  underlying 
any  action  in  life,  Uiat  to  consider  society 
from  an  emotional  point  of  view  is  to  indulge 
in  a  contemplation  that  is  almost  certain  to 
provoke  the  ridicule  of  what  is  called  *^  hard 
thinkers."  We  have  got  more  or  less  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  in  our  weekly  newspapers 
that  this  world  is  an  exceedingly  bad  world : 
that  all  our  virtues  are  nothing  more  than 
disguised  vices;  that  love  is  a  mask  for 
design,  whether  for  a  sensual  or  a  commer- 
cial purpose;  that,  in  short,  there  is  nothins 
true,  gracious,  or  honorable  but  that  which 
owes  nothing  to  man.  Whether  this  cyni- 
cism be  sincere  or  not  it  is  hard  to  say.  For 
our  part,  we  suspect  it  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  habit  acquired  from  that  ostensible  im- 
itation which  18  perhaps  less  a  fault  than  a 
misfortune  in  our  weekly  press. 

The  Saturday  Review  did  not  need  to  be 
more  than  successful  to  excite  a  spirit  of  ri- 
Talry  on  all  sides.  The  high  intellectual  tone 
of  this  periodical,  coupled  with  its  pungency, 
its  satire,  and  its  frequent  hitting  of  truth 
upon  the  head  —  for  truth,  unfortunately,  is 
not  easily  missed  by  the  misanthropist  —  in- 
yited  a  host  of  imitators,  who  conceived  that 
the  only  way  to  make  a  fortune  was  to  copy 
the  Saturday  Review.  Like  most  imitators, 
however,  they  will  generally  be  found  to 
have  neglected  to  lay  sufficient  emphasis 


upon  the  distinct  success  of  priority.  The 
result  of  all  this  imitation  is  seen  in  the  hard 
tone  that  will  be  found  to  pervade  a  large 
part  of  the  weekly  press.  There  is  always 
visible  a  perpetual  efibrt  to  sustain  a  con- 
temptuous view  of  most  things,  the  existence 
of  which  the  world  has  generally  been  unan- 
imous in  regarding  as  essential  to  its  own 
well-being.  There  is  a  labour  going  on 
week  by  week  to  excite  scepticism  in  the 
minds  of  readers  by  showing  how  baseless  is 
all  ^ope  where  virtue  is  concerned,  by  point- 
ing out  the  fallacy  of  received  opinions  upon 
matters  of  all  social  or  private  happiness. 
Nor  does  this  kind  of  weekly  cynicism  stop 
here ;  it  will  frequently  go  out  of  the  way  to 
say  hard  things  about  religion,  though  be  it 
confessed  the  proprietary  does  not  care  for 
this  kind  of  thing  half  so  much  as  the  editors  — 
shall  we  say,  perhaps  because  it  is  known  that 
cynical  irreligion  in  a  newspaper  does  not 

pay? 

Weekly  cynicism  has  become  a  habit  in- 
augurated by  the  Saturday  Review.  Unlike 
most  things,  however,  of  which  the  goodness 
or  the  bauness  is  in  gradation,  cynicism,  if  it 
is  not  good,  is  almost  sure  to  be  found  very 
bad.  To  be  truly  cynical  argues  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  world.  It  implies  a 
capacity  for  accurate  discrimination  such  as 
cannot  be  conjectured  unless  we  turn  to  the 
works  of  our  true  cynics  or  satirists.  Its 
smart  sayings  are  wrought  not  from  badness 
only,  nor  from  goodness  only,  but  from  an 
appreciative  commingling  of  the  two,  coupled 
always  with  the  strong  sense  of  life  being 
rather  good  than  bad,  and  human  nature 
in  the  gross  more  virtuous  than  vicious. 
How  many  weekly  cynics  fulfil  these  and 
many  other  conditions  which  are  known  to 
be  too  obvious  to  be  worth  naming  ?  Here 
and  there  you  may  come  across  an  essay 
which  contains  a  thought  brilliant  or  witty 
enough  to  redeem  the  whole  paper.  But 
we  would  like  to  inquire  how  oflen  this 
happens?  And,  presuming  it  to  happen  as 
oflen  as  once  a  month,  we  should  still  like 
to  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  the  mass  of  inter- 
vening stuff  which  worries  the  better  qual- 
ities of  the  human  heart  without  teeth 
enough  to  bite  them  ? 

We  shall  be  ^ad  to  see  the  weekly  cynio 
become  an  obmete  institution.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  see  a  capacity  evinced  by  him  of 
recognising  the  neceflsity  oi  a  great  deal  of 
what  he  now  ridicules.  In  discussing  mar- 
riage we  should  rejoice  to  find  that,  in  his 
opinion,  love  yet  exerts  a  great  influence 
over  people,  and  that  it  is  not  wholly  im- 
ossible  to  find  two  persons  willing  to  be  uni- 
ted before   God  firom  no  other  reason   at 
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all  than  from  love  of  one  another.  In  dis- 
cussing religion^  it  would  afford  us  infinite 
satisfaction  to  hear  him  confess  that  there 
really  is  such  a  thing  as  unaffected  jnetj  in 
the  world,  and  that  the  sublime  religion  of 
Christ  is  not  a  gigantic  hoax,  which  it  is 
only  given  to  him  (the  weekly  cynic)  to  dis- 
cover and  ridicule.  In  discussing  friend- 
ship, honour,  candour,  nobility  of  mind,  it 
would  be  a  source  of  great  delight  to  us  to 
hear  him  declare  that  all  these  things  are 
not  to  be  purchased  by  money.  Like  most 
habits,  however,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
weekly  cynicism  will  expire  of  itself,  sooner 
or  later.  As  one  by  one  the  journals 
through  which  the  weekly  cynic  grins  his 
contempt  at  life,  drops,  and  '*  with  a  ffash 
expires,  "so  gradually  may  it  dawn  upon 
the  minds  of  these  individuals  that  the 
world  will,  in  spite  of  them,  cling  to  its  own 
nobility;  and  that  however  much  it  may 
laugh  with  them  for  a  time  over  the  virtues 
they  degrade  and  the  faith  they  despise,  it 
will  suddenly  one  day  desert  them  as  bad 
companions,  and  return  to  the  old  noble  in- 
stincts which  make  the  world  a  bright 
world  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  weekly  cynic. 


From  the  Saturday  Bcview. 
THE    GIEL  OF    THE   PERIOD. 

Time  was  when  the  stereotyped  phraBe, 
'^a  fair  young  English  girl,"  meant  the  ideal 
of  womanhocNd ;  to  us,  at  least,  of  home 
birth  and  breeding.  It  meant  a  creature 
generous,  capable,  and  modest ;  something 
firanker  than  a  French«roman,  more  to  be 
trusted  than  an  Italian,  as  brave  as  an  Amer- 
ican but  more  refined,  as  domestic  as  a 
Crerman  and  more  graceful.  It  meant  a 
girl  who  could  be  trusted  alone  if  need  be, 
because  of  the  innate  purity  and  dignity  of 
her  nature,  but  who  was  neither  bold  in 
bearing  nor  masculine  in  mind  ;  a  girl  who, 
when  she  married,  would  be  her  husband's 
friend  and  co:npanion.  but  never  his  rival ; 
one  WHO  would  (*onsider  their  interests  iden- 
tical, and  not  hold  him  as  just  so  much  fair 
game  for  spoil ;  who  would  make  his  house 
his  true  homo  and  place  of  rest,  not  a  mere 
pass:ige-place  for  vanity  and  ostentation  to  go 
throu(;h;  a  tender  mother,  nn  industrious 
hou'ie keeper,  a  judieious  mistress.  We 
prided  ourselves  as  a  nation  on  our  women. 
We  thou^rhr  wo  had  the  pick  of  creation  in 
this  fair  young  English  girl  of  ours,  and  en- 


vied no  other  men  their  own.'    We  adoured 
the  languid  grace  and  subtle  fire  of  the 
South ;  the  docility  and  chndHke  afiectko- 
ateness  of  the  East  seeoked  to  us  sweet  aid 
simple  and  restful ;  the  vivacious  sparkle  of 
the  trim  and  sprightly  Parisienne  was  a 
pleasant  little  excitement  when   we    last 
with  it  in  its  own  domain ;  bat  our  allefl- 
ance  never  wandered  from  oar  brown-haired 
girls  at  home,  and  our  hearts  were  less  v^ 
grant  than  our  fancies.     This  was  in  the 
old  time,  and  when  English  girls  were  coa- 
tent  to  be  what  God  and  nature  had  made 
them.     Of  late  years  we  have  changed  the 
pattern,  and  have  given  to  the  world  a  raee 
of  women  as  utterly  unlike  the  old  insolar 
ideal  as  if  we  had  created  another  natkn 
altogether.     The  girl  of  the  period,  and  the 
fair  young  English  girl  of  the  past,  have 
notluiig  in  common  save  ancestry  and  tbdr 
mother-tongue;  and  even  of  this  last  the 
modern  version  makes  almost  a  new  lan- 
guage, tlirough  the  copious  additions  it  has 
receive'd  from  the  current  slang  of  the  day. 
The  girl  of  the  period  is  a  creature  who 
dyes  her  hair  and  paints  her  face,  as  the 
first  articles  of  her  personal  religion  ;  whose 
sole  idea  of  life  is  plenty  of  fun  and  Inxorr; 
and  whose  dress  is  the  object  of  such  thoagm 
and  intellect  as  she  possesses.    Her  oiaiB 
endeavour  in  this  is  to  outvie  her  neigfaboon 
in  the  extravagance  of  fashion.    No  matter 
whether,  as  in  the  time  of  crinolines,  she 
sacrificed  decency,  or,  as  now,  in  the  dme  of 
trains,  she  sacrifices  cleanliness;  no  matter, 
either,  whether  she  makes  herself  a  nuisance 
and    an  inconvenience  to  every  one  she 
meets.    The  sirl  of  the  period  has  done 
away  with  such  moral  muffishncss  as  consid- 
eration for  others,  or  regard  for  counsel  and 
rebuke.     It  was  all  very  well  in  old-fiob- 
ioned  times,  when  fathers  and  mothers  bad 
some  authority  and  were  treated  with  re- 
spect, to  be  tutored  and  made  to  obey,  bnl 
she  is  far  too  fast  and  flourishing  to  be  stopped 
in  mid-career  by  these  slow  old  morals;  and 
as  she  dresses  to  please  herself,  she  does  not 
(*are  if  she  displeases  every  one  else.     Noth- 
ing is  too  extraordinarjr  and   nothing  too 
exaggerated  for  her  vitiated    taste ;    and 
things  which  in  themselves  would  be  osefal 
reforms   if  let  alone   be<.*ome  monstrosities 
worse  than  those  which  they  have  displaced 
so  soon  a*<  she  begins  to  manipulate  and  iai> 
prove.     If  a  sensible  fashion  lifls  the  gown 
out  of  the  mud,  she  raises  hers  midway  to 
her  kneo.     If  the  absurd  structure  of  wire 
and  buckram,  once  called  a  bonnet,  is  mod- 
ified  to  something  that  shall   protect   the 
wearer's  face  without  putting  out  tlie  eyes 
of  her  companion,  she  cuts  hers  down  to  four 
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strairs  and  a  rosebad,  or  a  tag  of  lace  and  a 
bonch  of  glass  beads*  If  there  is  a  reaction 
against  an  excess  of  Rowland's  Macassar, 
and  hair  shiny  and  sticky  with  grease  is 
thought  less  nice  than  if  lefl  clean  and 
healthily  crisp,  she  dries  and  frizzes  and  sticks 
hers  out  on  end  like  certain  savages  in 
Africa,  or  lets  it  wander  down  her  back 
like  Madge  Wildfire's,  and  thinks  herself  all 
the  more  beautiful  the  neareif  she  approaches 
in  look  to  a  maniac  or  a  negress.  With 
purity  of  taste  she  has  lost  also  that  far 
more  precious  purity  and  delicacy  of  per-, 
ception  which  sometimes  mean  more  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  What  the  demi' 
monde  does  in  its  frantic  eflbrts  to  excite  at- 
tention, she  also  docs  in  imitation.  If  some 
fashionable  devergondde  en  evidence  is  re- 
ported to  have  come  out  with  her  dress  be- 
low her  shoulder-blades,  and  a  gold  strap 
for  all  the  sleeve  thought  necessary,  the  girl 
of  the  period  follows  suit  next  day ;  and 
then  wonders  that  men  sometimes  mistake 
her  for  her  prototype,  or  that  mothers  of 

firls  not  quite  so  far  gone  as  herself  refuse 
er  as  a  companion  for  their  daughters. 
She  has  blunted  the  fine  edges  of  feeling  so 
much  that  she  cannot  understand  why  she 
should  be  condemned  for  an  imitation  of 
form  which  does  not  include  imitation  of 
fiict ;  she  cannot  be  qaade  \o  see  that  mod- 
esty of  appearance  and  virtue  ought  to  be 
inseparable,  and  that  no  good  girl  can  afford 
to  appear  bad,  under  penaltv  of  receiving 
the  contempt  awarded  to  the  bad. 

This  imitation  of  the  demi-monde  in  dress 
leads  to  something  in  manner  and  feeling, 
not  quite  so  pronounced  perhaps,  but  far  too 
like  to  be  honourable  to  herself  or  satisfacto- 
ry to  her  fi'iends.  It  leads  to  slan^,  bold 
talk,  and  fastness ;  to  the  love  of  pleasure 
and  indifference  to  duty ;  to  the  desire  of 
money  before  either  love  or  happiness;  to 
uselessness  at  home,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
monotony  of  ordinary  life,  and  horror  of  all 
useful  work  ;  in  a  word,  to  the  worst  forms 
of  luxury  and  selfishness,  to  the  most  fatal 
effects  arising  from  want  of  high  principle 
and  absence  of  tender  feeling.  The  girl  of 
the  period  envies  the  queens  of  the  demi- 
monde far  more  than  she  abhors  them.  She 
84'.e8  them  gorgeously  attired  and  sumptu- 
ously appointea,  and  she  knows  them  to  be 
flattered,  feted,  and  courted  with  a  certain 
disdainful  admiration  of  which  she  catches 
only  the  admiration  while  she  ignores  the 
disdain.  They  have  all  (or  which  her  soul 
b  hungering,  and  she  never  sto[)3  to  reflect  at  i 
what  a  price  they  have  bought  their  gains,  | 
and  what  fearful  moral  penalties  they  pay  for  | 
their  sensuous  pleasures.     She  sees  only  the  \ 


coarse  gilding  on  the  base  token,  and  shuts 
her  eyes  to  the  hideons  figure  in  the  midst, 
and  the  foul  legend  written  round  the  edge. 
It  is  this  env^r  of  the  pleasures,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  sms,  of  these  women  of  the  demi* 
monde  which  is  doing  such  infinite  mischief 
to  the  modern  girl.  They  brush  too  closely 
by  each  other,  if  not  in  actual  deeds,  yet  in 
aims  and  feelings;  for  the  luxury  which  is 
bought  by  vice  with  the  one  is  the  thing  of 
all  in  life  most  passionately  desired  by  the 
other,  though  she  is  not  yet  prepared  to  pay 
quite  the  same  price.  Unfortunately,  she 
has  already  paid  too  much  —  all  that  once 
gave  her  distinctive  national  character.  No 
one  can  say  of  the  modern  English  girl  that 
she  is  tender,  loving,  retiring,  or  domestic. 
The  old  fault  so  oflen  found  by  keen-sighted 
Frenchwomen,  that  she  was  so  fatally  ro- 
manesque,  so  prone  to  sacrifice  appearances 
and  social  advantages  for  love,  will  never  be 
set  down  to  the  girl  of  the  period.  Love  in- 
deed is  the  last  thing  she  thinks  of,  and  the 
least  of  the  dangers  besetting  her.  Love  in 
a  cottage,  that  seductive  dream  which  used 
to  vex  the  heart  and  disturb  the  calculations 
of  prudent  mothers,  is  now  a  myth  of  past 
ages.  The  legal  barter  of  herself  for  so 
much  money,  representing  so  much  dash,  so 
much  luxury  and  pleasure  —  that  is  her  idea 
of  marriage  ;  the  only  idea  worth  entertain- 
ing. For  all  seriousness  of  thought  respect- 
ing the  duties  or  the  consequences  of  mar- 
riage, she  has  not  a  trace,  if  children  come, 
they  find  but  a  stepmother's  cold  welcome 
from  her ;  and  if  her  husband  thinks  that  he 
has  married  anything  that  is  to  belong  to 
him  —  a  tacens  et  placens  uxor  pledged  to 
make  him  happy  —  the  sooner  he  wakes 
from  his  hallucmation  and  understands  that 
he  has  simply  married  some  one  who  will 
condescend  to  spend  his  money  on  herself, 
and  who  will  shelter  her  indiscretions  behind 
the  shield  of  his  name,  the  less  severe  will 
be  his  disappointment.  She  has  man*ied  his 
house,  his  carriage,  his  balance  at  the  bank- 
er's, his  title ;  and  he  himself  is  just  the  in- 
evitable condition  clogging  the  wheel  of  her 
fortune ;  at  best  an  adjunct,  to  be  tolerated 
with  more  or  less  patience  as  may  chance. 
For  it  is  only  the  o4d-fashioncd  sort,  not  girls 
of  the  period  pur  sang^  that  marry  for  love, 
or  put  the  husband  before  the  banker.  But 
she  docs  not  marry  easily.  Men  are  afraid 
of  her ;  and  with  reason.  They  may  amuse 
themselves  with  her  for  an  evening;  but 
they  do  not  take  her  readily  for  life.  Be- 
sides, af\er  all  her  efforts,  she  is  only  a  poor 
copy  of  the  real  thing;  and  the  real  thing  is 
far  more  amusing  than  the  copy,  because  it  is 
real.     Men  can  get  that  whenever  they  like ; 
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and  when  they  go  into  their  mothers*  drawings 
rooms,  to  see  their  sisters  and  their  sistera* 
fHends,  they  want  something  of  quite  different 
flavour.  Toujours  perdrix  b  bad  providing  all 
the  world  over ;  but  a  continual  weak  imita- 
tion of  toujours  perdrix  is  worse.  If  we  must 
have  only  one  kind  of  thing,  let  us  have  it 
genuine;  and  the  queens  of  St.  John's 
Wood  in  their  unblushing  honesty,  rather 
than  their  imitators  and  make-believes  in 
Bayswater  and  Belgravia.  For,  at  what^ 
ever  cost  of  shocked  self-love  or  pained 
modesty  it  may  be,  it  cannot  be  too  plainly 
told  to  the  modern  English  girl  that  tne  net 
result  of  her  present  manner  of  life  is  to  as- 
similate her  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  class 
of  women  whom  we  must  not  call  by  their 
proper  —  or  improper  —  name.  And  we 
are  willing  to  believe  that  she  has  still  some 
modesty  of  soul  left  hidden  under  all  this 
effrontery  of  fashion,  and  that,  if  she  could 
be  made  to  see  herself  as  she  appears  to  the 
eyes  of  men,  she  would  mend  her  ways  be- 
fore too  late. 

It  is  terribly  significant  of  the  present 
state  of  things  when  men  are  free  to  write 
as  they  do  of  the  women  of  their  own  nation. 
Every  word  of  censure  flun^  against  them 
is  two-edged,  and  wounds  those  who  con- 
demn as  much  as  those  who  are  con- 
demned ;  for  surely  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  men  hold  nothing  so  dear  as  the  hon- 
our of  their  women,  and  that  no  one  living 
would  willingly  lower  the  repute  of  his 
mother  or  his  sisters.  It  is  only  when 
these  have  placed  themselves  beyond  the 
pale  of  masculine  respect  that  such  things 
could  be  written  as  are  written  now; 
when  they  become  again  what  they  were 
once  they  will  gather  round  them  the  love 
and  homage  and  chivalrous  devotion  which 
were  then  an  Englishwoman's  natural  in- 
heritance. The  marvel,  in  the  present 
fashion  of  life  among  women,  is  now  it 
holds  its  ground  in  spite  of  the  disapproba- 
tion of  men.  It  used  to  be  an  old-time 
notion  that  the  8cxes  were  made  for  each 
other,  and  that  it  was  onlv  natural  for  them 
to  please  each  other,  and  to  set  themselves 
out  for  that  end.  But  the  girl  of  the  period 
does  not  please  men.  She  pleases  them 
as  little  as  she  elevates  them  ;  and  how  lit- 
tle she  does  that,  the  class  of  women  she 
has  taken  as  her  models  of  itself  testifies. 
All  men  whose  opinion  is  worth  having 
prefer  the  simple  and  genuine  girl  of  the 
past,  with  her  tender  little  ways  and  pret- 
ty bashful  modesties,  to  this  loud  and  ram- 
pant modernization,  with  her  false  red  hair 
and  painted  skin,  talking  slang  as  glibly  as 
a  man,  and  by  preference  leading  the  con- 


versation to  doubtful  subjects.  She  thinkt 
she  is  piquante  and  exciting  when  she  thus 
makes  herself  the  bad  copy  of  a  worse 
original ;  and  she  will  not  see  that  though 
men  laugh  with  her  they  do  not  reapect 
her,  though  they  flirt  with  her  they  do  not 
marry  her ;  she  will  not  believe  that  she  is 
not  the  kind  of  thing  they  want,  and  that 
she  b  acting  against  nature  and  her  own 
interests  when  she  disregards  their  advice 
and  offends  their  taste.  We  do  not  see 
how  she  makes  out  her  account,  viewing 
her  life  from  any  side ;  but  all  we  can  do 
is  to  wait  patiently  until  the  national  mad- 
ness has  passed,  and  our  women  hiftve  come 
back  again  te  the  old  English  ideal,  once 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  modesty  the 
most  essentially  womanly  in  the  world. 
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Mr  book  is  out  of  date  now ; 

You'll  find  it  very  slow; 
For  the  people  in  it  lived,  sir. 

Thirty  years  ago ! 

Thirty  long  long  years,  and  now 

Their  faces  all  are  strange ; 
For  faces  change  like  hearts,  yon  know. 

And  time  works  many  a  change. 

That  one  ?    Well  that's  myself —  yes ; 

You'd  never  think  it,  now ; 
Bat  then,  you  know,  'twas  taken,  sir. 

Thirty  years  ago ! 

I  hadn't  any  wrinkles  then, 

My  hnir  was  brown,  not  gray, 
My  cheeks  were  soft,  they're  parchment  now. 

And  I'm  growing  bald  they  say. 

• 

And  this  ?    Ah  dear,  how  pretty,  too. 

That  little  tinted  face  I 
It's  faded  like  the  rest,  though. 

And  sadly  out  of  place. 

Dear  1  what  a  girl  that  was,  sir  I. 

Such  eyes  and  sach  a  nose ; 
Married,  and  went  to  India,  then 

She's  dead  now,  I  suppose. 

This  fellow,  such  a  noodle  too  -^ 

A  hopcIcHS  kind  of  spooney ; 
Ho  emigrated  on  a  chance, 

And  made  a  mint  of  money  t 
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And  this  one,  on  the  other  page. 
Oh  inch  a  handsome  fellow ! 

He  took  a  fever  at  the  Cape, 

And  died,  thejr  say,  quite  yellow  I 

My !  what  a  handsome  man  he  was  I 
Soch  eves,  with  sach  Umf^  lashes. 

Bach  glohons,  glossy  whiskers,  too. 
Such  hair,  and  soch  moustaches  I 

The  woman  in  the  relvet  gown  •— 

An  authoress,  yon  know ; 
She  wrote  "  The  Bloody  Secret  I  "  and, 

**  The  Murderer's  la^t  Blow ! " 

Striking  1    Do  you  think  so  I 

I  never  cared  about  her ; 
I  met  her  but  the  other  day, 

Grown  gray,  and  so  much  stouter. 

• 
These  two,  a  happy  couple  then, 

A  bridegroom  and  a  bride. 
It  was  the  fashion  then,  you  see. 

To  be  taken  side  by  side. 

They  had  a  little  quarrel,  sir. 

Thirty  years  ago ;  — 
She  was  a  little  fast,  they  say, 

And  be  a  little  slow. 

Some  say  he  was  the  cause  of  it  — 

I'bat  fellow  all  in  gray ; 
It  never  was  cleared  up,  you  know. 

But  I  heard  she  ran  away. 

And  this,  sir,  is  my  "  beauty  page  : " 

There  are  a  set  of  graces  I 
I  never  see  such  women  now, 

Such  beautiful  young  faces. 

That  one,  sir,  with  the  curly  hair. 
She  was  a  charming  creature ; 

Such  splendid  eyes  you  never  saw. 
No  fault  in  any  feature. 

And  this  one,  on  the  other  side  — 
Dear  1  how  the  colours  fade !  -» 

She,  too,  was  then  a  beauty,  sir. 
She's  living  —  an  old  maid. 

And  that  one  with  the  laughing  eyes. 

And  tresses  black  as  jet  — 
How  well  I  can  remcmlier  her— 

She  was  a  sad  coquette  1 

How  has  the  cold  world  dealt  with  her. 
Where  has  her  life  been  set ; 

And  have  those  laughing  eyes  of  hers 
With  many  tears  been  wet  ? 

Who  knows  1    I  never  saw  her  since. 

And  life  is  always  so  ; 
Bat  the  photograph  was  like  her  tben. 

Thirty  years  ago  I 


And  this  one,  with  the  sunny  hair, 

And  eyes  divinely  blue  ; 
It  is  the  dearest  in  the  book, 

The  sweetest,  and  most  true. 

It  isn't  a  face  to  draw,  you  see. 

Or  to  carve  in  marble  cold ; 
But  a  living  face  to  blush  beneath 

A  halo  of  warm  gold. 

It  isn't  a  face  to  rave  about, 

To  cut  one's  throat,  and  yet 
It's  the  kind  of  face  that  having  seen 

It's  hard,  sir,  to  forget. 

She's  vanished,  like  the  others,  now. 
The  way  that  all  things  go ; 

But  I  would  have  given  my  life  for  hen 
Thirty  years  ago  I 

It's  only  a  shadowed  picture,  too. 

Of  an  innocent  young  face. 
With  nothing  to  commend  it 

But  its  gentle  girlish  grace. 

But  oh  I  the  passionate  longing. 

As  I  see  her  smiling  so, 
Still  swells  within  me,  as  of  old, 

Thirty  years  ago  1 

My  book  is  out  of  date  now. 
You'll  find  it  dull  and  strange ; 

For  fashions  fade  like  faces,  sir. 
And  time  works  many  a  change ! 


—  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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Prettt  young  mummers,    sincerely  wo  pity 
yon, 

Fashioned  to  seasons,  and  funny  to  time, 
Rome  1  or  Vienna !  no  matter  what  city  you 

Live  ill,  you  give  in  to  revel  and  rhyme. 
Once  in  n  year  in  tlio  loitering  latitudes, 

Rin$;ins:  with  music  and  smelling  of  spring, 
Silken  attire  and  fantastical  attitudes 

Tell  us  that  Carnival  time  is  in  swing ! 


Once  in  a  year,  ere  the  season  canonical 

Warns  us  that  wickedness  lurks  in  our  meat, 
Carnival  comes  to  our  palntcs  a  tonic  all 

Merry  with  music  and  ripple  offiKJi ! 
Once  in  a  year  for  tlie  briefest  of  liolidsi ys. 

Rings  on  her  fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes, 
Naughty  Miss  Carnival  whispers  of  jolly  days, 

Sings  to  us,  brings  us  whuro  no'-Kxly  knows. 
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Then  is  the  time  with  our  spirits  and  hearts  in 

it, 
Masks  on  oar  faces  and  domino-clad. 
Off  we  all  rash  to  play  pranks  and  oar  parts  in 
it  — 
March  has  a  hare  which  is  said  to  bo  mad ! 
Whack  go  the  bladders,  and  fizz  goes  the  revel- 
ry. 
Clang  go  the  trampets,  and  crack  Qxcb  the 

chaff. 
Din  and  delights  and  endearments  and  devilry, 
Who  would  have  pleasures  worth  doing  by 
half! 


Wait  though  a  moment  — my  roystering  rev- 
ellers, 

Continent's  capitals  laugh  and  are  bold. 
Fashion  and  season  are  marvellous  levellers. 

Pretty  Miss  Carnival  faints  —  so  we're  told ! 
I  know  a  fellow,  my  friends  hypercritical  — 

Never  as  yet  was  he  known  to  be  done  ^- 
Woald  you  have  proof  of  vitality  witty  ?  call 

Every  Wednesday  on  Camivd  Fun  1 

—  Fun. 


TWO    WAYS. 

There  are  some  souls  who  ever  purely  live ; 
Rise  like  the  san  in  all  his  golden  strength, 
And  spend  their  days,  like  nira,  in  nothing  else 
Than  shedding  light  and  heat,  and  killing  down 
The    noxious  vapours    of    the    unwholesome 

world. 
These  swerve  not  to  the  right,  nor  to  the  left : 
Sin  seems  to  hiive  no  charms  for  them  ;  yet  no, 
That  were  untrue  to  say:  with  them  'tis  not 
Eurth  tempts  the  less,  but  heaven  attracts  them 

more. 
And  having  learned  the  way,  they  battle  on. 
And  will  tiiat  heaven  shall  be  their  better  aim. 
So  in  the  furnace  of  their  own  proud  blood 
They  walk  unharmed  and  cool,  their  only  care 
(Like  the  three  holy  children  of  old  time) 
To  get  from  out  things  living  or  inert 
All,  all  thc^  glory  that  they  can  for  God. 
Friends  may  forsake  them ;   but  they  caro  no 

more 
Than  do  the  trees  in  Autumn  *reft  of  leaves  ; 
And  outward  things  may  vex  them  :  but  they 

have 
No  time  indeed  to  waste  in  mourning  o'er 
Such  gnat-stings  in  the  years  that  are  not  life 
But  only  prelude  to  it.     So  in  the  strength 
Of  heavenly  food,  they  tread  their  upward  path. 
Blessing  and  blest,  right  to  the  mount  of  God. 


And  some  there  are  who  never  truly  live 
Until  their  hearts  are  dead  — dead  at  the  least 
To  all  they  once  thought  worth  the  while   of 
life. 


Their  earlier  selves  are  but  the  budding  grain  — 
Young,  green,  and  useleMS :  let  them  readi  loll 

age, 
And  if  Heaven  deem  them  worthy  of  the  war. 
Let  all  its  dread  battalions  press  upon  thena  : 
Let  the  keen  scythe  of  trouble  lay  them  low. 
And  rend  in  shreds  their  very  core  of  prido ; 
Let  the  pare  wrath  of  noon  scorch  ap  their 

bloom. 
And  let  the  evening  dew  weep  sad  apoa  them, 
(Sad,  yet  so  sweet  it  keeps  their  life  alive  ;) 
Then  come  the  world  and  ceaseless  yex  diem 

with 
The  threshing-flails  of  scornful  human  hearta ; 
So  to  the  mill,  last  trial  of  their  all ; 
Alone,  alone  with  God  —  and  powerless  I 
The  rebel  heart  is  brought  to  bay  at  last. 
But  what  is  this  ?    O  here  is  not  the  end ; 
The  waters  saw  Thee,  Grod,  and  gushed  amain 
To  stay  thy  justice,  and  true  contrite  tears 
Have  moulded  these  crushed  hearts  to    other 

use  : 
And  lo  !  the  listless  grain  no  longer  bends 
Wanton  to  every  blast,  but  hath  become 
The  staff  of  life  to  all  a  thankful  world. 

-^I%e  Month, 


THE  ORGAN. 

It  is  no  harmony  of  human  making. 
Though  men  have  built  those  pipes  of  bnm- 
ishcd  gold ; 

Their  music,  out  of  Nature's  heart  awaking. 
Forever  new,  forever  is  of  old. 

Man  makes  not  —  only  finds  —  all  earthly 
bcautv, 

Catching  a  thread  of  sunshine  here  and  there. 
Some  shining  pebble  in  the  path  of  duty, 

Some  echo  of  the  songs  tliat  flood  the  air. 

That  prelude  is  a  wind  among  the  willows. 
Rising  until  it  meets  the  torrent's  roar ; 

Now  a  wild  ocean,  beating  his  great  billows 
Among  the  hollow  caverns  of  the  shore. 

It  is  the  voice  of  some  vast  people,  pleading 
For   justice  from   an    ancient    shame    and 
wrong,  — 

The  tramp  of  God's  avenging  armies,  treading 
With  shouted  thunders  of  triumphant  song. 

O  f>o\i\,  that  sittest  chanting  dreary  dirges, 
Couldst  thou  but  rise  on  some  divine  desire* 

As  those  deep  chords  upon  their  swdliug  surges 
Bear  up  the  wavering  voices  of  the  choir  I 

But  ever  lurking  in  the  heart,  there  lingers 
The  trouble  of  a  false  and  jarrins;  tone, 

As  some  great  Organ,  which  unskilful  fiau:ers 
Vex  into  discords  when  the  Master's  gone. 

—  The  Southern 
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From  The  Leader,  March  21. 
GOVERNMENT  TELEGBAPHY. 

We  are  learning  the  lesson  of  Bowland 
Hill's  post-office.  What  was  that  lesson? 
It  may  be  divided  into  several  heads. 
First,  the  Penny  Post  has  taught  us  that 
services  such  as  those  which  the  post  ren- 
ders may  be  rendered  at  very  cheap  uni- 
form rates  with  greater  efficiency  and  lar- 
ger profits  than  on  a  scale  of  varying  high 
charges.  Secondly,  we  have  learnt  that 
Government  service  has  attractions  eVen 
when  the  rate  of  pay  is  reduced  to  an  ul- 
tra-economical level.  Thirdly,  we  are  be- 
coming convinced  by  the  great  success  of 
Rowland  Hill's  plans  that  there  arc  some 
other  things  which,  done  on  the  principle 
of  low  charges  and  economical  manage- 
ment, may  be  more  efficiently  performed 
for  tlie  public  by  Government  agency  than 
by  private  enterprise.  In  all  probability 
we  shall  arrive  in  time  at  the  conviction 
that  one  of  these  departments  is  that  of 
railway  communication.  Ireland  will  prob- 
ably be  made  the  scene  of  an  experiment 
which  is  likely  to  lead  to  great  results,  and 
probably,  in  the  end,  to  the  adoption  on 
equitable  terms,  and  the  management  with 
increased  safety  and  economy,  of  the  rail- 
way lines  in  England.  But  these  events 
are  as  yet  only  dimly  foreseen.  A  more 
immediate  result  of  Rowland  Hill's  teach- 
ings will  be  the  establishment  of  a  Grovern- 
,  ment  system  of  electric  telegraphy  for  tlie 
public  service.  Of  course  the  existing  sys- 
tems will  be  utilised;  but  we  venture  to 
prophesy  an  improvement  in  management 
and  increased  facility  of  use,  such  as  it  has 
hardly  entered  into  the  minds  of  electric 

.  directors  to  conceive,  and  such  as  most 
certainly  none  of  them  would  have  dared 
to  concert. 

Mr.  Glcidstone  is  the  originator  of  the 
scheme,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  even  be- 
fore his  anticipated  return  to  power  Parlia- 
ment may  initiate  its  adoption.  A  Bill  is 
already  drafted  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is 
founded  upon  the  in(}uiries  of  one  of  the 
most  efficient  of  our  public  officers,  Mr. 
Scudamore.  This  gentleman  was  author 
of  the  details  of  the  Post  OflSce  Savings* 
Bank,  and  he  has  now  once  more  under- 
taken some  pioneering  which  is  likely  to 
precede  a  great  advance  in  civilisation. 
Tlie  telegraph  system  of  this  country  is  a 

■  disgrace  to  joint-stock  enterprise.  It  is 
dear,  it  is  irre^lar,  it  is  incomplete.  Those 
who  use  it  find  it  full  of  vexations  and  in- 


cumbered with  extra  expenses.  Moreover, 
throughout  a  vast  extent  of  country  it  is 
practically  useless.  Only  where  there  are 
great  centres  of  population  docs  it  even 
pretend  to  be  efiecti  ve.  Cases  of  local  griev- 
ance under  it  are  exceedingly  common.  It 
was  said  some  time  ago  that  CaithneM  Iob^ 
thousands  a-year  in  the  Talue  of  its  lier* 
ring-take  for  want  of  a  telegraph,  which 
has  been  sought  in  vain.  Wales  suffers 
greatly  from  similar  causes.  Then  there 
are  to  be  considered  the  expenses  of  por- 
terage, which  in  some  places  have  amooot- 
ed  to  nearly  a  pound  on  a  shiUins  message. 
In  fact,  the  dependence  of  the  telegraph  on 
private  enterprise  renders  it  weak,  ineffi- 
cient, and  untrustworthy.  The  companies 
have  not  the  courage  or  the  capital  to  try 
small  prices  and  perfect  completeness. 
Conse(|uently  they  cannot  fathom  the  re- 
sources which,  on  a  cheap  system,  would 
be  immediately  open  to  them.  Make  the 
thin^  work  well  for  a  uniform  rate  of  a 
shilling  and  no  porterage  for  twenty  words, 
and  the  telegrams  will  be  many  times  mul- 
tiplied. Make  the  charge  sixpence,  and 
the  letter-post  itself  will  hardly  be  a  great- 
er establishment  that  the  *  lightning-poet" 
—  as  it  has  been  aptly  called  —  which  is  to 
be  established  on  the  principles  of  which 
the  Post-office  is  so  striking  an  exemplar. 
Any  one  who  has  been  in  Belgium  knows 
how  simple  is  the  arrangement  of  the  light- 
ning-post of  that  country,  and  how  widely 
the  facilities  it  afibnls  an*  used  by  the  peo- 
ple. Stamps  ar^  sold  ju9t  as  tor  letters, 
and  mc:^sages  are  posted  by  lightning  as 
freely  as  by  mail.  The  price  lor  twenty 
words  is  but  half  a  franc.  The  result  la 
that  both  in  Belgium  and  in  Switzerland, 
where  the  organisation  and  the  prices  are 
similar,  the  use  of  telegraphy  is  common 
to  an  extent  which  positively  shames  our 
more  wealthy  and  more  busy  land. 

We  can  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  hope  that 
not  even  the  great  political  interests  which 
just  now  press  for  adjustment  will  be  suf- 
fered to  interfere  with  the  early  pA«"ng 
of  this  eagerly-expected  measui-e.  It  is 
not  a  matter  calling  for  political  confi- 
dence, but  for  administrative  enei^y,  and 
this  will  be  forthcoming  whenever  the  en- 
terprise is  sanctioned  by  Government. 
As  the  proposed  acquisition  of  the  lines  is 
not  to  be  compulsory,  there  can  hardly  be 
even  a  discussion  upon  any  point  of  princi- 
ple ;  and  we  would  fain  believe  that  whvk 
Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  are 
ready,  Parliament  will  be  found  perfectly 
willing. 


DE    foe's    NOVEL& 
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Frooi'Tlie  Cornhill  Magazino. 


DE  FOE'S  NOVELS. 


According  to  the  high  authority  of 
C/harles  Lainb,  it  has  sometimes  happened 
^*  that  from  no  inferior  merit  in  the  rest,  but 
'from  some  superior  good  fortune  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject,  some  single  work  "  (of  a 
particular  author's) ''  shall  have  been  suffered 

to  eclipse,  and  cast  into  the  shade,  the  de- 
serts of  its  less  fortunate  brethren."  And 
af^er  quoting  the  case  of  Bunyan's   Holy 

War  as  compared  with  the  PUyrinCs  Prorp- 
ftfM,  he  adds  that  **  in  no  instance  has  this 
excluding  partiality  been  exerted  with  more 
tmfatrneas  than  against  what  may  be  termed 
the  secondary  novels  or  romamces  of  De 
^'oe."  He  proceeds  to  declare  that  there 
are  at  least  four  other  fictitious  narratives 
by  the  same  writer,  -^  Roxana,  Singleton^ 
JSToU  Flanders,  and  Colonel  Jackj  —  which 
possess  an  interest  not  inferior  to  Robinson 
Crwoe,  —  **  except  what  results  from  a  less 
felicitous  clioice  of  situation."  Granting 
most  unreservedly  that  the  same  hand  is 
peiveptible  in  the  minor  novels  as  in  Robin- 
ton  Urusoey  and  that  they  bear  at  every 
pMe  the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of.  De 
jPoe*s  workmanship,  we  venture  to  doubt 
the  ''  partiality  "  and  the  "  unfairness  "  of 
pTvferring  to  them  their  more  popular  rival. 
llie  instinctive  judgment  of  the  world  is  not 
really  biansed  by  anything  except  the  intrin- 
sic power  exerted  by  a  book  over  its  sympa- 
thies ;  and  as  in  the  long  run  it  has  honoured 
RobifUion  Crusoe^  in  spite  of  the  critics,  and 
bas  comparatively  neglected  Roxana  and 
the  companion  stories,  there  is  probably 
some  good  cause  for  the  distinction.  The 
apparent  injustice  to  books  resembles  what 
we  oflen  si'e  in  the  case  of  men.  A.  B.  be- 
comes Lord  Chancellor,  whilst  C.  D.  remains 
fin*  years  a  briefless  barrister;  and  yet  for 
the  life  of  us  we  cannot  toll  but  that  C.  D. 
14  the  abler  man  of  the  two.  Perhaps  he 
was  wanting  in  some  one  of  the  less  conspic- 
uous flcments  that  are  essential  to  a  success- 
ful <-arp.er  ;  —  he  said,  **  Open,  wheat  ?  " 
inst«;a«l  of**  Open,  sesame ! "  and  the  barriers 
r«*mained  unaffected  by  his  magic.  Tlie  or- 
dinary metaphor  about  the  roun<l  pegs  and 
the  mpiare  holes  requires  to  be  8Uf)f)iementod. 
F«>r  a  sc'-ontl-rate  success  it  is  enough  to  fix 
a  round  peg,  with  more  or  loss  accuracy, 
into  a  round  hole  of  about  the  right  size  :  but 
for  one  of  those  successes  which  make  a  man 
famous  at  a  blow,  you  have  to  find  a  queor- 
fhaptMl  p»»g  to  match  some  strangely  polygo- 
nal hole  to  a  nicetv.  If  the  least  corner 
runs  out  at  a  wrong  angle  the  peg  refuses  to 


enter  the  hole,  or  as  we  might  rather  say, 
the  key  refuses  to  enter  the  lock,  and  the 
gates  of  glory  remain  obstinately  closed. 
Now  it  may  be  that  the  felicitous  choice  of 
situation  to  which  Lamb  refers  gave  just 
the  turn  which  fitted  the  key  to  the  lock ; 
and  it  is  little  use  to  plead  that  Roxana, 
Colonel  Jack,  and  others  might  have  done 
the  same  trick  if  only  they  had  received  a 
little  filing,  or  some  slight  change  in  shape : 
a  shoemaker  might  as  well  argue  that  if  you 
had  onlv  one  toe  less  his  shoes  wouldn't 
pinch  you. 

To  leave  the    unsatisfactory   ground   of 
metaphor,  we  may  find  out,  on  examination, 
that  De  Foe  had    discovered  in   Robinson 
Crusoe  precisely  the  field  in  which  his  tal- 
ents could  be  most  eflTectually  applied ;  and 
that  a  very  slight  alteration  in  the  subject- 
matter  might  change  the  merit  of  his  work 
to    a    dis{>roportionate   extent.     The   more 
special  the  idiosyncrasy  upon  which  a  man's 
literary  success  is  founded,  the  greater,  of 
course,  the  probability  that  a  small   change 
will  disconcert  him.     A  man  who  can   only 
perform  upon   the  drum  will  have  to  wait 
tor  certain  combinations  of  other  instruments 
before  his  special  talent  can  be  turned  to  ac- 
count.    Now,  the  talent  in   which  De  Foe 
surpasses  all  other  writers   is  just   one  of 
those  peculiar  gifls  which  must  wait  for  a  fa- 
vourable chance.     When  a  gentleman,  in  a 
fairy  story,  has  a  power  of  seeing  a  hundred 
miles,  or  covering  seven  leagues  at  a  stride, 
we  know  that  an  opportunity  will  speedily 
occur  for  putting  his  faculties  to   use.     But 
the  gentleman  with  the  seven-leagued  boots 
is  useless  when  the  occasion  oflors  itself  for 
telescopic  vision,  and  the  eyes  are  good  for 
nothing  witliout   the   power  of  locomotion. 
To  De  Foe,  if  we  may  imitate  the  language 
of  the  Arabian  Niffhts,  was  given  a  tongue 
to  which  no  one  could  listen  without  belie v- 
ins  every  word  that  he  uttered  —  a  qualifi- 
<!ation,  by  the  way,  whii^h  would  serve  its 
owner  far  more  efifeotually  in  this  common- 
place  world   than   swonls  of  sharpness  or 
cloaks  of  darkness,  or  other  fairy  parapher- 
nalia.    In  other  words,  he  had  the  most  mar- 
vellous jwwer  ever  known  of  giving  verisi- 
mihtude  to  his  fictions;  or,  in   other  wonls 
again,  he  had  the  most  amazing  talent  on 
!  rcconl  for   telling  lies.     We  have  all   read 
how  the  ITistory  of  the  Plar/ue,  the  Memoirs 
'  of  a  Cavalier,  and  even,  it  is  said,  Robinson 
[  Crusoe,   have   succeeded  in   passing   them- 
;  selves  off  for  veritable  narratives.     A  more 
'  curious  case  is  that  of  the  Memoirs  of  Cap- 
'  tain  Carlefon,  which  Dr.  Johnson   accc'pted 
a-»  irenuine,  but  which  has  always  pa.««»e<l  for 
De    Foe's.     Lord  Stanhope,  however,  in  a 
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note  to  his  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain, 
declares  his  belief  in  its  authenticity,  princi- 
pally, it  seems,  on  the  ground  of  a  discovery 
that  a  Captain  Carleton  was  really  taken 
prisoner,  as  is  related  in  the  memoirs,  at  the 
siege  of  Denia,  in  Spain.  It  is  still,  however, 
possible,  as  the  internal  evidence  would 
seem  to  su^rgest,  that  De  Foe  made  use  of 
the  real  Captain  Carleton's  papers  as  a  foun* 
dation,  or  even  as  the  substance  of  his  nar- 
rative. In  any  case,  it  is  as  characteristic 
that  a  rrenuine  narrative  should  be  attributed 
to  De  Foe,  as  that  Dc  Foe's  narrative  should 
be  taken  as  genuine.  We  may  add  an  odd 
testimony  to  De  Foe's  powers  as  a  liar  (a 
word  for  which  there  is,  unfortunately,  no 
equivalent  that  does  not  imply  some  blame) 
of  later  occurrence.  Mr.  M*Queen,  quoted 
in  Captain  Burton's  Nile  Basin,  names  Cap' 
tain  Singleton  as  a  genuine  account  of  trav- 
els in  Central  Africa,  and  seriously  mentions 
De  Foe's  imaginary  pirate  as  ^^  a  claimant 
for  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  sources 
of  the  White  Nile." 

Some  of  the  literary  artifices  to  which 
De  Foe  owed  his  power  of  prodacing  this 
illusion  are  sufficiently  plain.  Of  all  the 
fictions  which  he  succeeded  in  palming  off 
for  truths,  none  is  more  instructive  than 
that  admirable  ghost,  Mrs.  Veal.  It  is,  as 
it  were,  a  hand-specimen,  in  which  we  may 
study  his  modus  operandi  on  a  convenient 
scale.  Like  the  !:»onneti  of  some  great  poets, 
it  contains  in  a  few  lines  all  the  essential 
peculiarities  of  his  art,  and  an  admirable 
commentary  has  been  appended  to  it  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  first  derice  which 
strikes  us  is  his  ingenious  plan  for  manu- 
facturing corroborative  evidence.  The 
ghost  appears  to  Mrs.  Bargrave.  The  story 
of  the  apparition  is  tohl  oy  a  "  very  sober 
and  understanding  gentlewoman,  who  lives 
within  a  few  doors  of  Mrs.  Bargrave  ;  " 
and  the  charar.'ter  of  this  sober  gentlewoman 
is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  a  justice  of 
peace  at  Maidstone,  "  a  very  intelligent 
person."  Tiiis  elaborate  chain  of  evidence 
IS  intended  to  divert  our  attention  from  the 
obvious  circumstance  that  the  whole  story 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  anonymons 
person  who  ttdls  us  of  the  sober  gentlewo- 
man, who  supports  Mrs.  Bargrave,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  intelligent  justice.  Sim- 
ple as  I  he  aitifice  appears,  it  is  one  which 
18  constantly  used  in  supernatural  stories  of 
the  present  day.  One  of  the  commonest  of 
those  im;>roving  legends  tells  how  a  ghost 
appearetl  to  two  officers  in  Canada,  and 
how,  subsequently,  on-^  of  the  officers  met 
the  ghost's  twin  brother  in  London,  and 
straightway  exclaimed,  '*  You  are  the  per- 


son who  appeared  to  me  in  Canada!" 
Many  people  are  diverted  from  the  weak 
part  of  the  story  by  this  ingenioos  confir- 
mation, and,  in  their  surprise  at  the  cohe- 
rence of  the  narrative,  forget  that  the  nar- 
rative itself  rests  upon  entirely  anonymous 
evidence.  A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  ils 
weakest  link  ;  but  if  you  show  how  admir*- 
bly  the  last  few  are  united  together,  half 
the  world  will  forget  to  test  the  secnri^  of 
the  equally  essential  parts  which  are  kept 
out  of  si^ht  De  Foe  generally  repeats  a 
similar  tnck  in  the  prefaces  of  his  fictions. 
"  *Tis  certain,"  he  says,  in  the  Memoirs  of  a 
Cavatier,  ^*  no  man  could  have  given  a  de- 
scription of  his  retreat  from  Marston  Moor 
to  Rochdale,  and  thence  over  the  moon  to 
the  North,  in  so  apt  and  proper  terms,  un- 
less he  had  really  travelled  over  the  gronnd 
he  describes,"  which,  indeed,  is  quite  troe, 
but  by  no  means  proves  that  the  journey 
was  made  by  a  fugitive  from  that  particular 
battle.  He  separates  himself  more  ostenta- 
tiously firom  tne  supposititious  author  by 
praising  his  admirable  manner  of  relatine 
the  memoirs,  and  the  ^'  wonderful  variety  or 
incidents  with  which  they  are  beautified;'* 
and,  with  admirable  impudence,  assures  us 
that  they  are  written  in  so  soldierly  a  style, 
that  it  **  seems  impossible  any  but  the  very 
person  who  was  present  in  every  action 
here  related  was  tne  relater  of  them."  In 
the  preface  to  Roxana,  he  acts,  with  equal 
spirit,  the  character  of  an  impartial  person, 
giving  us  the  evidence  on  which  he  is  him- 
self cotivinced  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  as 
thon^  he  would,  of  all  things,  refrain  fimn 
pushing  us  unfairly  for  our  belief.  The 
writer,  he  says,  took  the  story  from  the 
lady's  own  mouth ;  he  was,  of  course,  oblijted 
to  disguise  names  and  places ;  but  was  him- 
self **  particularly  accjuainted  with  this 
lady's  first  husband,  the  brewer,  an  1  with 
his  father,  and  also  with  his  bad  circumstan- 
ces, and  knows  that  first  part  of  the  story." 
The  rest  we  must,  of  course,  take  upon  the 
lady's  own  evidence,  but  less  unwillmgly  as 
the  first  is  thus  corroborated.  We  cannot 
venture  to  suggest  to  so  calm  a  witness  that 
he  has  invent^  both  the  lady  and  the  writ- 
er of  her  history ;  and,  in  short,  that  wb^n 
he  says  that  A.  siys  that  B.  says  somethinflf, 
it  is,  after  all,  merely  the  anonymous  *'  he  " 
who  is  speaking.  In  giving  us  his  authori- 
ty for  MoU  Flanders,  he  ventures  upon  the 
more  refined  art  of  throwing  a  little  dis- 
credit upon  the  narrator's  veracity.  She 
professes  to  have  abandoned  her  evil  ways, 
but,  as  he  tePs  us  with  a  kind  of  aside,  and 
as  it  were  i3autioning  us  against  over-incre- 
dulity, *'  it  seems  "  (a  phrase  itself  suggest- 
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ing  tlie  impartial  lookeron)  that  in  her  old 
age  **  she  was  not  so  extraordinary  a  peni- 
tent as  she  was  at  first ;  it  seems  only  "  (for, 
after  all,  you  mostn't  make  too  mncb  of  my 
insinaations)  ^*  that  indeed  she  always  spoke 
with  abhorrence  of  her  former  life/'  So 
we  are  lefl  in  a  qualified  state  of  confidence, 
M  if  we  had  been  talking  about  one  of  his 
padents  with  the  wary  director  of  a  reform- 
atonr. 

Tnis  last  touch,  which  is  one  of  De  Foe's 
layourite  expedients,  is  most  folly  exempli- 
fied in  the  story  of  3frs.  Veal,  The  autnor 
afiects  to  take  us  into  his  confidence,  to 
make  us  privj^  to  the  pros  and  cons  in  regard 
to  the  veracity  of  his  own  characters,  till 
we  are  quite  disarmed.  The  sober  gentle 
woman  vouches  for  Mrs.  Bargrave;  but 
Mrs.  Banrrave  is  by  no  means  allowed  to 
have  it  all  her  own  way.  One  of  the  ghost's 
communications  related  to  the  dispossu  of  a 
certain  sum  of  10/.  a  year,  of  which  Mrs. 
Banprave,  according  to  her  own  account, 
ooom  have  known  nothing,  except,  by  this 
•opematural  intervention.  Mrs.  Veal's 
finends,  however,  tried  to  throw  doubt  upon 
the  story  of  her  appearance,  considering 
that  it  was  in  some  way  disreputable  for  a 
decent  woman  to  go  abroad  alter  her  death. 
One  of  them,  therefore,  declared  that  Mrs. 
Bargrave  was  a  liar,  and  that  she  had,  in 
fret,  known  of  the  10/.  beforehand.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  person  who  thus  attacked 
Mrs.  Bargrave  had  himself  the  **  reputuion 
cS  a  notorious  liar."  Mr.  Veal,  the  ghost's 
brother,  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
make  such  sross  imputations.  lie  confined 
himself  to  the  more  moderate  assertion  that 
Hrs.  Bargrave  had  been  crazed  by  a  bad 
husband.  He  maintained  that  the  story 
must  be  a  mistake,  because,  just  before  her 
death,  his  sister  had  declared  that  she  had 
nothing  to  dispose  of.  This  statement, 
however,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  ghost's 
remarks  about  the  10/.,  because  she  obvi- 
ously mentioned  such  a  trifle  merely  by 
way  of  a  token  of  the  reality  of  her  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Veal,  indeed,  makes  rather  a 
better  point  by  stating  that  a  certain  purse 
of  gold  mentioned  by  the  ghost  was  found, 
not  in  the  cabinet  where  she  told  Mrs.  Bar- 
srave  that  she  had  placed  it,  but  in  a  comb- 
box.  Yet,  again,  Mr.  Veal's  statement  is 
here  rather  suspicious,  for  it  is  known  that 
Mrs.  Veal  was  very  particular  about  her 
cabinet,  and  would  not  have  let  her  gold 
ont  of  it.     We  are  led  in  some  doubts  by 

is  conflict  of  evidence,  although  the  ohvi- 
dcdire  of  Mr.  Veal  to  throw  discredit  on 


the  story  of  his  sister's  appearance  rather 
•  "us  to  believe  in  Mrs.  Bargrave's 


story,  who  could  have  had  no  conceivable 
motive  for  inventing  such  a  fiction.  The 
argument  is  finally  clenched  by  a  decisive 
coincidence.  The  ghost  wears  a  silk  dress. 
In  the  course  of  a  long  conversation,  she 
incidentally  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Bargrave 
that  this  was  a  scoured  silk,  newly  made  up. 
When  Mrs.  Bargrave  reported  tiiis  remark- 
able circumstance  to  a  certain  Mi^j.  Wilson, 
^*  You  have  certainly  seen  her,"  exclaimed 
that  lady,  ^^  for  none  knew  but  Mrs.  Veal 
and  myself  that  the  gown  had  been 
scoured."  To  this  crushin<2;  piece  of  evi- 
dence, it  seems  that  neither  Mr.  Veal  nor 
the  notorious  liar  could  invent  any  suffi- 
cient reply. 

One  can  almost  fancy  De  Foe  chuckling 
as  he  concocted  the  refinements  of  this  most 
marvellous  narrative.     The  whole  artifice, 
so  far  as  we  have  traced  it  hitherto,  is, 
indeed,  of  a  simple  kind.     Lord   Sunder- 
land, according  to  Macaulay,  once  in^^eni- 
ously  defended  himself  against  a  charge  of 
treachery,  by  asking  whether  it  was  possi- 
ble that  any  man  should  be  so  base  as  to  do 
that  which  he  was,  in  fact,  in  the  constant 
habit  of  doing.     De  Foe  asks  us  in   sub- 
stance, Is  it  conceivable  that  any  man  should 
tell  stories  so  elaborate,  so  complex,  with 
so  many  unnecessary  details,  witli  to  many 
inclinations  of  evidence  this  wav  and  that, 
unless  the  stories  are  true?     \Ve  instinc- 
tively answer,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  in^ronceiva- 
ble ;  and,  even  apart  from  any  i<uch  refine- 
ments as  we  have  noticed,  tlio  circumstan- 
tiality of  the  stories  is  quite  sufficient  to 
catch  an  unwary  critic.     It  is,  indeed,  per- 
fectly easy  to   tell  a  story  which  shall  be 
mistaken  for  a  //ona  fide  narrative,  if  only 
we   are  indifl'erent  to  such  considerations 
as  making  it  interesting^  or  artistically  satis- 
factory.    We   may  pledge  our  words  that 
the  following  narrative  is  false  from  begin- 
ning to  end  ;  and  yet,  if  any  of  our  readers 
read  it  in  a  newspaper,  or  hc:ird  it  told 
vioA   voce  J  they  would  probably  receive  it 
without  hesitation  :  **  On  the  siU  of  Janu- 
ary last  we  were  walking  down  the  Strand. 
Just  before  us  was  an  old  woman,  in  a  red 
shawl,  and  with  a  large  umbn^lla.     We  had 
not  time  to  remark  the  ot'ier  details  of  her 
dre:».    Just  as  she  stepped  upon  the  cross- 
ing where  Craven  Street  joins  the  Strand, 
a  hansom  cab,  driven  by  a  man  with  large 
black  whiskers,  whose  number  b»*gan  with 
■  the  figures  118,  came  up  Craven  Street  at 
I  a  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  not  ob- 
'  serving  the  old  woman  " but   it  is  un- 
necessary to  continue  the  narrativo.     It  is 
a  curious  and  interesting  exi>crinient,  from 
which,  on  moral    grounds,   we    must,  of 
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coarse,  dissuade  our  readers,  to  try  what 
may  be  called  the  force  of  conviction  which 
belongs  to  bare  assertion.  Tell  a  large 
company  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
landed  with  100,000  men  at  Dover ;  or  that 
a  heavy  dining-room  table  has  risen  into 
the  air  without  being  touched,  and  rapped 
oat  a  lively  tune  against  the  chandelier, 
and  the  odds  are  that  half  of  them  will 
believe  you.  Indeed,  so  simple  are  man- 
kind, in  spite  of  many  newspapers,  that 
moEt  people  will  take  a  thing  as  gos{>el 
trnth,  simply  on  the  score  of  bavins  read  it 
in  print.  Wc  cannot,  then,  take  the  mere 
fact  of  producing  a  truthful  narrative  as, 
of  itself,  very  remarkable ;  if  the  story  is 
not  too  obviously  moulded  so  as  to  produce 
a  gTven  result,  or  is  enforced  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  irrelevant  details,  the  feat, 
such  as  it  is,  may  be  pretty  certainly  per- 
formed. Sometimes,  indeed,  De  Foe  seems 
to  overreach  himself.  Colonel  Jack,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  career,  tells  as  how  one  of 
his  boyish  companions  stole  certain  articles 
at  a  fair,  and  gives  us  the  list,  of  which 
this  is  a  part :  —  "  5thly,  a  silver  box,  with 
1$.  in  small  silver;  6,  a  pocket-handker^ 
chief;  7,  another ;  8,  a  jointed  baby,  and  a 
little  lookin^-^lass/'  The  affectation  of 
extreme  precision,  especially  in  the  charm- 
ing item  "  another,"  destroys  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  story.  We  are  listening  to  a 
contemporary,  not  to  an  old  man  giving  us 
his  fading  recollections  of  a  disreputable 
childhood. 

The  peculiar  merit,  then,  of  De  Foe  must 
be  sought  in  something  more  than  the  cir- 
cumstantial nature  of  his  lyin^,  or  even 
the  ingenious  artifices  by  which  he  con- 
trives to  corroborate  his  own  narrative. 
These,  indeed,  show  the  pleasure  which  he 
took  in  simulating  trutn ;  and  he  may 
very  probably  have  attached  undue  im- 
portance to  this  talent  in  the  infancy  of 
novel-writinc;,  as  in  the  infancy  of  painting 
it  was  held  for  the  greatest  of  triamphs 
when  birds  came  and  necked  at  the-  grapes 
in  a  picture.  That  this  power  rested  upon 
something  more  than  a  bit  of  literary  trick- 
ery, may  be  inferred  from  De  Foe's  fate  in 
another  department  of  authorship.  Of  his 
remarkable  political  writings,  tnis  is  not 
the  place  to  speak,  although  it  might  be 
interes^n^  to  trace  in  them  some  of  the 
same  qualities,  especially  the  strong  ver- 
nacular style,  running  at  times  into  mffuse- 
ness  and  over-asseveration,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  novels.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  a  more  special  indication  of  his  pecu- 
liar cast  of  talent,  that  he  twice  got  into 
trouble  for  a  device  exactly  analogous  to 


that  which  he  aflerwards  practised  hi 
fiction.  On  both  oocaaons  he  was  punished 
for  assuming  a  character  for  purposes  of 
mystification.  In  the  latest  instance,  it  is 
seen,  the  pamphlet  called  What  if  the  Pre* 
tender  Comes  f  was  written  in  snch  obvions 
irony,  that  the  mistake  of  his  intentions, 
must  have  been  wilful.  The  other,  and 
better  known  performance,  The  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters,  seems  really  to 
have  imposed  upon  his  readers.  The  case 
is  much  as  if  Mr.  Bright  should  have  been 
prosecuted,  first,  for  naving  assumed  the 
character  of  a  follower  of  Dr.  Pusey,  and 
secondly,  for  having  assumed  that  of  a  sup- 
porter of  Lord  Derbv ;  and  wc  most  sup- 
pose that  he  had,  in  tjie  first  case  at  least, 
put  on  the  ma^  so  saccessfiiUy  that  the 
^nuine  High  Charchmen  were  niirly  taken 
in,  and  were  only  roused  firom  their  deln- 
sion  by  discovering  the  fearful  scrape  into 
which  their  false  gaide  had  led  them.  It  is 
difficult  in  these  days  of  toleration  to 
imagine  that  any  one  can  have  taken  the 
violent  suggestions  of  the  Shortest  Way  as 
put  forward  seriously.  To  those  wbo 
might  say  that  persecuting  the  Dissenters 
was  cruel,  savs  De  Foe,  *^I  answer,  'tis 
cruelty  to  kill  a  snake  or  a  toad  in  cold 
blood,  but  the  poison  of  their  nature  makes 
it  a  charity  to  our  neighbours  to  destroy 
those  creatures,  not  for  any  personal  in* 
jury  received,  but  for  prevention.*  .  .  . 
Serpents,  toads,  and  vipers,  &c.,  are 
noxioas  to  the  body,  and  poison  the  sensi- 
tive life :  these  poison  the  soul,  corrupt  onr 
posterity,  ensnare  our  children,'  destroy  the 
vital  of"^  our  happiness,  our  future  felicity, 
and  contaminate  the  whole  mass."  And  be 
concludes,  ^*  Alas,  the  Church  of  England  1 
What  with  popery  on  the  one  hand,  and 
schismatics  on  the  other,  how  has  she  been 
crucified  between  two  thieves  I  Now  let  us 
crucify  the  thieves  I  Let  her  foundations  be 
established  upon  the  destruction  of  her 
enemies :  the  doors  of  mercy  being  always 
open  to  the  returning  part  of  the  deluded 
people ;  let  the  obstinate  be  ruled  with  a 
rod  of  iron  1 "  It  gives  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  to  remember 
that  this  could  be  taken  for  a  genuine  ut- 
terance of  orthodoxy :  that  De  Foe  was 
imprisoned  and  pilloried,  and  had  to  write 
a  serious  protestation  that  it  was  only  a 
joke,  and  that  he  meant  to  expose  the 
nonjuring  party  by  putting  their  secret 
wishes  into  plain  English.  ^*  'Tis  hard,"  he 
savs,  ^^  that  this  should  not  be  perceiTed  hf 
all  the  town  ;  that  not  one  man  can  see  it, 
either  Churohmaa  or  Dissenter."  It  oei^ 
tainly  was  very  hard ;  but  a  pemsal  of  tke 
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"^fhole  pamphlet  may  make  it  a    degree 
'BOfe  intelligible.    De  Foe's  irony  is  not  so 
lees  or  Yivacioas  as  the  irony  of  Swift: 
Tke  Skortesi    Way  with  Me  Dissenters  does 
■ot  qiarkle  with  sach  brilliant  hits  as,  for 
ezamplo,  the  argument  against  abolishing 
Ckriitianity ;  as  indeed  the  irony  is  alto- 
■etiier  less  delicate  and    ingenious;    nor 
aoQt  it  run  into  such  extravagance  of  bitter 
homoor  as    the    proposal    ibr  converting 
Irish    babies  into  food.      Compared  with 
■neh  masterpieces  of  art,  there  is  a  certain 
coarseness  of  texture  about  De  Foe's  work ; 
he  wields  a  heavier  and  clumsier  weapon, 
approacliing  more  nearly  to  the  bludgeon 
than  the  rapier.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ironical  intention  is  better  concealed. 
The  Skttrtest  Way  begins  with  a  rooipara- 
tire  gravity  to  throw  us  off  our  guard  ;  the 
aathor  is  not  afraid  of  imitating  a  little  of 
the  dulness  of  his  supposed  antagonists,  and 
repeats  with  all  imaginable  seriousness  the 
wry  taunts  which  a   High   Church   bigot 
woald  in  fact  have  used;    it  was  not  a 
•oand  defence  of  persecution  to  say  that 
the  Dissenters  had  been  cruel  when  they 
had  the  upper  hand,  and  that  penalties  im- 
poaed  upon  them  were  merely  retaliation 
for  injuries  suffered  under  Cromwell  and 
from  Scotch  Presbyterians ;  but  it  was  one 
of  those  topics  upon  which  a  hot-headed 
penecutor  would  naturally  dwell,  though 
be   Foe  gives  him   rather  more  ibrciblc 
language  than  he  would  be  likely  to  possess. 
It  is  only  towards  the  end  that  the  ironical 
purpose  crops  out  in,  as  we  should  have 
thooght,  an  unmistakeable  manner.    The 
difficulty  in  using  your  opponents'  argu- 
ment so  as   to   exhibit  their  absurdity  is, 
that  most  people  are  too  impatient  to  bring 
out  the  ludicrous  side.     The  caricature  is 
too  palpable,  and  invites  ridicule  too  osten- 
tBtkNisly.      An   impatient  man  soon   frets 
under   the    mask,  and    betrays    his    real 
strangeness  in  the  hostile  camp. 

Hire,  then,  we  find  a  certain  quality  of 
De  Foe's  intellect  which  we  hope  it  is  not 
too  fiuiciful  to  trace  in  his  fictions.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  in  whom  the  emo- 
tions, so  to  speak,  lie  rather  far  from  the 
mderstanding.  Amongst  the  political  writ- 
ers of  that  a<;e  he  was,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
tiiigaishcd  for  good  temper  an<i  an  absentee 
of  violence.  He  reminds  us  in  this,  as  in 
eertain  other  aspects,  of  Mr.  Cobdeii :  for 
aaample,  in  his  free-trade  tendencies,  his 
dislike  to  unnecessary  war,  and  to  the  cant 
of  unreasoning  patriotism.  Although  a 
partjr  man,  he  was  by  no  means  a  man  to 
swwow  the  whole  party  platform.  He 
walked  on  his  own  legs,  and  was  not  afraid 


to  be  called  a  deserter  by  more  thorough- 
going partisans.  The  principles  which  he 
most  ardently  supported  were  those  of  re- 
ligious toleration  and  hatred  to  every  form 
of  arbitrary  power.  Now  the  intellectual 
^undwork  upon  which  such  ^  character 
18  formed  has  certain  conspicuous  merits, 
along  with  certain  undeniable  weaknesses. 
Amongst  the  first  may  be  reckoned  that 
strong  grasp  of  facts,  —  which  was  devel- 
oped to  an  almost  disproportionate  degree 
in  De  Foe,  —  a  resolution  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  without  the  gloss  which  is  con- 
tracted from  strong  party  sentiment.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  of  vigorous  common- 
sense  wIk)  like  to  have  everything  down 
plainly  and  distinctly  in  good  unmistakeable 
black  and  white,  and  enjoy  a  voracious  ap- 
petite for  facts  and  figures.  He  was,  there- 
fore, able  —  within  the  limits  of  his  vision  — 
to  see  things  from  both  sides,  and  to  take 
his  adversaries'  opinions  as  calmly  as  his 
own,  so  long,  at  least,  as  they  dealt  with  the 
class  of  considerations  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  deal ;  for,  inde(>d,  there  are 
certain  regions  of  discussion  to  which  we 
cannot  be  borne  on  the  wings  of  statistics, 
or  even  of  common  sense.  And  this,  the 
weak  side  of  his  intellect,  is  equally  unmis- 
takeable. The  matter-of-fact  man  may  be 
compared  to  one  who  suffers  from  colour- 
blindness. Perhaps  he  m.iy  have  a  power 
of  penetrating,  and  even  microscopic  vision ; 
but  he  sees  everything  in  his  favourite  black 
and  white  or  gray,  and  loses  all  the  delights 
of  gorgeous,  though  it  may  be  deceptive, 
colouring.  The  poet  wishes  for  the  power 
of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  We 
would  rather  wish  for  the  occasional  power 
of  seeing  the  world  as  others  see  it  —  for 
the  liberty  to  take  a  glance  through  the 
mental  camera  of  some  of  our  great  writ- 
ers. One  man  sees  everything  in  the  for- 
cible light  au<l  shade  of  Rembrandt :  a  few 
heroes  stand  out  conspi(;uously  as  a  foousof 
brilliancy,  from  a  background  of  imperfect- 
ly defined  shadows,  clustering  round  the 
centres  in  strange  but  ])icturesque  confu- 
sion. To  another,  every  fi'^ure  is  full  of  in- 
terest,  with  singular  contrasts  and  sharply 
defined  features ;  the  whole  effect  is  some- 
what spoilt  by  the  want  of  perspective  and 
the  perpetual  sparkle  and  glitter  ;  yet  when 
we  hx  our  attention  upon  any  special  part, 
it  attracts  us  by  its  undeniable  vivacity  and 
vitality.  To  a  third,  agiin,  the  individual 
figiiri*s  become  dimmer,  but  he  sees  a  slow 
and  majestic  procession  of  shapes  imper- 
ceptibly developing  into  some  harmonious 
whole.  Men  profess  to  reach  their  philo- 
sophical concdosions  by  some  process  of  log- 
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ic ;  but  the  imagination  is  the  faculty  which 
famishes  the  raw  material  upon  which  the 
logic  is  employed,  and,  unconsciously  to  its 
owners,  determines,  for  the  most  part,  the 
shape  into  which  their  theories  will  be 
moulded,  /^w  De  Foe  was  above  the  or- 
dinary standard,  in  so  far  as  he  did  not,  like 
most  oi'  us,  see  things  merely  as  a  blurred 
and  inextricable  chaos;  but  he  was  below 
the  great  writers  to  whom  we  have  alluded 
in  the  comparative  coldness  and  dry  pre- 
cidion  of  his  mental  vision.  To  him  the 
world  was  a  vast  picture,  fi*om  which  all  con- 
fusion was  banished ;  everything  was  defi- 
nite, clear,  and  precise  as  in  a  photograph ;  as 
in  a  photograph,  too,  everytning  could  be 
accurately  measured,*  and  the  result  stated 
in  figures ;  by  the  same  parallel,  there  was 
a  want  of  perspective,  so  far  as  the  most 
distant  objects  were  as  ])recisely  given  as 
the  nearest ;  and  yet,  further,  there  was 
the  same  absence  of  the  colouring  which  is 
caused  in  natural  objects  by  light  and  heat, 
and  in  mental  pictures  by  the  fire  of  imaui- 
native  passion.  Tlie  result  is  a  product 
which  is  to  Fielding  or  Scott  what  a  portrait 
by  a  first-rate  photographer  is  to  one  by 
Vandyke  op  Reynolds,  though,  perhaps,  the 
peculiar  qualifications  which  go  to  make  a 
ue  Foe  are  as  rare  as  those  which  form 
the  more  elevated  artist 

To  illustrate  this  a  little  more  in  detail, 
one  curious  proof  of  the  want  of  the  pas- 
sionate element  in  De  Foe's  novels  is  the 
singular  calmness  with  which  he  describes 
his  villains.  He  always  looks  at  the  matter 
in  a  purely  business-like  point  of  view.  It 
is  verv  wronj^  to  steal,  or  break  anv  of  the 
commandments  :  partly  because  the  chances 
are  that  it  won't  ])ay,  and  partly  also  be- 
cause the  devil — of  whose  position  in  De 
Foe's  imagination  we  shall  presently  have  to 
speak  —  will  doubtless  get  hold  of  you  in 
tune.  But  a  villain  in  De  Foe  is  extremely 
like  a  virtuous  person,  only  that,  so  to  speak, 
he  has  unluckily  backed  the  losing  side. 
Thus,  for  example,  Colonel  Jack  is  a  thief 
from  his  youth  up  ;  Moll  Flanders  is  a  thief, 
and  worse ;  Roxana  is  a  highly  immoral 
lady,  and  is  under  some  suspicion  of  a  most 
detestable  murder ;  and  Captain  Singleton 
is  a  pirate  of  the  genuine  buccaneering 
school.  Yet  we  should  really  doubt,  but  for 
their  own  confessions,  whether  thev  have 
villany  enough  among  them  to  furnish  an 
average  pickpocket.  Eoxana  occasionally 
talks  about  a  hell  within,  and  even  has  un- 

Sleasant  dreams  concerninsr  '*  apparitions  of 
evils  and  monsters,  of  falling  into  gulphs, 
and  from  olF  high  and  steep  precipices." 
She  has,  we  may  add,  excellent  reasons  for 


her  discomfort.     Still,  in  spite  of  a  rerj  e^ 
roneons  coarse  of  practice,  her  moral  tone 
is  all  that  can  bo  desired.     She  dtscoanes 
about  the    importance  of  keeping  to  the 
paths  of  virtue  with  the  most  exemplary 
punctuality,  thongh  she  does  not  £nd  them 
convenient  for  her  own  personal  use.     Colo- 
nel Jack  is  a  young  Arab  of  the  streets  — 
as  it  is  fashionable  to  call  them  now-a-dajs 
—  sleeping  in  the  ashes  of  a  glasshouse  by 
night,  and  consorting  with  thieves  by  day. 
Still  the  exemplary  nature  of  his  sentiments 
would  go  far  to  establish  Lord  Palmerston's 
rather  heterodox  theory  of  the  innate  good* 
ness  of  man.     He  talks  like  a  book  from  his 
earliest  infancy.     He  once  forgets  himself 
so  far  as  to  rob  a  couple  of  poor  women  on 
the  highway  instead  of  picking  rich  men's 
pockets;  but  his  conscience  pricks  him  so 
much  that  he  cannot  rest  till  he  has  restored 
the  money.     Captain   Singleton   is  a   still 
more  striking  case :  he  is  a  pirate  by  trade, 
but  with  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ordi- 
nary  British    merchant    in    his    habits  of 
tliought.     He  ultimately  retires  from  a  busi- 
ness in  which  the  risks  are  too  great  for  his 
taste,  marries,  and  settles  down  quietly  on 
his  savings.     There  is  a  certain  Quaker  who 
joins  his  ship,  really  as  a  volunteer,  but  un- 
der a  show  of  compulsion,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possible   inconveniences  of  a  capture. 
The  Quaker  always  advises  him  in  his  diffi- 
culties in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  responsibil- 
ity.    When  they  are  in  action  with  a  Por- 
tuguese man-of-war,  for  example,  the  Qua- 
ker sees  a  chance  of  boarding,  and  coming 
up  to  Singleton,  says  very  calmly,  "  Friend, 
what  dost  thou  mean  ?  why  dost  thou  not 
visit  thy  neighbour  in  the  ship,  the  door  be- 
ing open  for  thee  ?  "    This  ingenious  gen- 
tleman always  preserves  as  much  humanity 
as  is  compatible  with  his  peculiar  position, 
and   even   prevents  certain   negroes  being 
tortured  into  confession,  on  the  unanswera- 
ble ground,  that  as  neither  party  understands 
a  word  of  the  other's  language,  the  confesrion 
will   not  be  to  much  purpose.     *^  It  is  no 
compliment  to  my  moderation,"  says  Single* 
ton,  *'  to  say,  I  was  convinced  by  those  rea- 
sons ;  and  yet  we  had  all  much  ado  to  keep 
'our  second  lieutenant  from  murdering  some 
of  them  to  make  them  tell." 

Now  this  humane  pirate  takes  up  pretty 
much  the  position  which  De  Foe's  villains 
generally  occupy  in  good  earnest.  They 
do  very  objectionable  things;  but  they  al- 
ways speak  like  steady,  respectable  English- 
men, with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance.  It  b 
true  that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than 
I  to  make  a  villain  tell  his  own  story  natu- 
I  rally ;  in  a  way,  that  is,  so  as  to  show  at 
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6  the  badness  of  tho  motiye  and  tbc  ex- 
Bfby  which  the  actor  reconciles  it  to  his 
I  mind.     By  far  the  finest  example  we 

recollect  is  in  that  wonderful  novel, 
73f  Lyndon^  which,  in  extraordinary  di- 
teesB  and  power  of  realization,  very 
sh  reminds  us  of  De  Foe's  writing.  In 
DAtic  force,  however,  it  is  infinitely  supe- 
'•  Thackeray  enables  us  to  realize  the 
ndar  moral  confusion  of  his  odious  hero. 
Foe  is  entirely  deficient  in  this  capacity 
ppreciating  a  character  different  from  his 
I.  His  actoi-s  are  merely  so  many  repe- 
Of  of  himself  placed  under  different  cir- 
iitaDces,  and  committing  crimes  in  the 
r  of  business  as  De  Foe  might  himself  have 
tied  out  a  commercial  transaction.  From 
outside  they  are  perfect ;  they  are  evi- 
itly  co[)ied  from  the  life;  and  Captain 
gJeton  is  himself  a  repetition  of  the  cel- 
ated  Captain  Kidd,  who  indeed  is  men- 
led  in  tne  novel.  But  of  the  state  of 
id  which  leads  a  man  to  be  a  pirate,  and 
the  effects  which  it  produces  upon  lii^j 
rals,  De  Foe  has  either  no  notion,  or  is, 
least,  totally  incapable  of  giving  us  a 
resentation.  All  which  goes  oy  the  name 
MjTChological  analysis  in  modern  fiction  is 
iUj  alien  to  his  art.  lie  could,  as  we 
e  said,  show  such  dramatic  power  as  may 
jnplied  in  transporting  himself  to  a  dif- 
mt  position,  and  looking  at  matters  even 
a  his  adversary's  point  of  view  ;  but  of 
farther  power  of  appreciating  his  adver- 
r'a  character,  he  shows  not  the  slightest 
ie. 

a  short,  to  use  another  of  the  technical 
BS  of  modem  criticism,  his  stories  are  en- 
\y  objective.  lie  looks  at  his  actors 
1  the  outside,  and  gives  us  with  wondcr- 
minoteness  all  the  details  of  their  lives  ; 
he  never  seems  to  remember  that  within 
mechanism  whase  working  he  describes 
■e  is  a  soul  very  different  from  that  of 
liel  De  Foe.  llather,  he  seems  to  see  in 
ikind  nothing  but  so  many  million  Daniel 
Foes,  in  all  sorts  of  postures,  and  thrown 
I  CT«r}'  variety  of  diiliculty,  but  the  stuff 
fhich  they  are  composed  is  identical  with 
;  which  he  buttons  into  his  own  coat ; 
•e  is  variety  of  form,  but  no  colouring, 
lis  pictures  of  life. 

ITe  may  ask  again,  therefore,  what  is  the 
nliar  source  of  De  Foil's  power  ?  [Ie 
little  or  no  dramatic  pov7cr,  in  tlie  \\irr\i' 
eusu  of  the  word,  whi<:h  implies  sympa- 

inth  many  characters  and  varymg 
as  of  mind.  If  he  had  written  Hmrii 
y  Falstaff,  and  Hotspur,  and  Prince  Hal 
dd  all  have  1)cen  as  like  each  other  as 
generally  the  first  and  second  murderer. 


Nor  is  the  mere  fact  that  he  tells  a  story 
with  a  strange  appearance  of  veracity  suffi- 
cient ;  for,  as  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  sufficiently  shown  in  the  little  anec- 
dote which  we  ventured  to  extemporise,  a 
story  may  be  truth-like  and  yet  deadly  dull. 
Indeed,  no  candid  critic  can  deny  that  this 
is  the  case  with  some  of  De  foe's  narra- 
tives; as,  for  example,  the  latter  part  of 
Colonel  Jacky  where  the  details  of  manage- 
ment of  a  plantation  in  Virginia  are  suf- 
ficiently uninteresting,  in  spite  of  minute  fi- 
nan(Mal  details  about  figures.  One  device, 
which  he  occasionally  employs  with  great 
force,  suffgest5  an  occasional  source  of  in- 
terest. It  is  generally  reckoned  as  one  of 
his  most  skilful  tricks  that  in  telling  a  story 
he  cunningly  leaves  a  few  stray  ends,  which 
are  never  taken  up.  Such  is  the  well- 
known  incident  of  Xury,  in  Robinson  Cru- 
soe: This  contrivance  undoubtedly  gives 
an  appearance  of  authenticity,  by  increas- 
ing the  resemblance  to  real  narratives;  it 
is  like  the  trick  of  artificially  roughening  a 
stone  after  it  has  been  fixed  into  a  build- 
ing to  give  it  the  appearance  of  bving  fresh 
from  the  quarrj-.  I)e  Foe,  however,  fre- 
quently oxtra(*ts  a  more  valuable  piece  of 
service  from  these  loose  ends ;  they  enable 
him  to  employ  the  element  of  mystery,  in 
which  he  is  otherwise  too  deficient.  Per- 
haps the  most  forcible  situation  in  De  Foe 
is  that  which  occurs  at  tho  original  conclu- 
sion of  RoxanOy  and  which  was  subsequent- 
ly damaged  by  an  inferior  addition,  appar- 
ently by  another  hand.  Roxana,  after  a 
life  of  wickedness,  is  at  last  married  to  a 
substanticil  merchant.  She  has  saved,  from 
the  wages  of  sin,  the  convenient  sum  of 
2,050/.  a  year,  secured  upon  excellent  mort- 
gages. Her  husband  has  17,000/.  in  cash, 
after  deducting  a  **  black  article  of  8,000 
pistoles,"  due  on  account  of  a  certain  law- 
suit in  Paris,  and  1,320/.  a  year  in  rent. 
There  is  a  satisfaction  about  these  definite 
sums  which  we  seldom  receive  from  the 
vague  assertions  of  modern  novelists.  Un- 
luckily, a  girl  turns  up  at  this  moment  who 
shows  great  curiosity  about  Roxana's  histo- 
ry. It  soon  becomes  evident  that  she  is,  in 
fact,  Roxana*s  danjrhter  by  a  former  and 
long  since  deserted  husband ;  but  she  can- 
not be;  acknowledged  without  a  revelation 
of  her  mother's  subsequently  most  disrep- 
utable conduct.  Now  Roxana  has  a  de- 
voted maid,  who  threatens  to  get  rid,  by 
fair  means,  or  foul,  of  this  importunate 
daughter.  Once  she  fails  in  her  design, 
but  confesses  to  her  mistress  that,  if  neces- 
sary, she  will  commit  the  murder.  Roxana 
professes  to  be  terribly  shocked,  but  yet  has 
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a  desire  to  be  relieyed  at  almost  any  price 
from  her  tormentor.  The  maid  thereupon 
disappears  again ;  soon  afVcrwards  the 
daughter  disappears  too ;  and  Roxana  is  lefl 
in  terrible  doubt^  tormented  by  the  oppos- 
ing anxieties  that  her  maid  may  have  mur- 
dered her  daughter,  or  that  her  daughter 
may  have  escaped  and  revealed  the  moth- 
er's true  character.  Here  is  a  telling  sit- 
uation for  a  sensation  novelist ;  and  the  mi- 
nuteness with  which  the  story  is  worked 
out,  whilst  we  are  kept  in  suspense,  de- 
serves far  more  praise  than  most  sensation 
novelists  can  claim ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
increased  effect  due  to  apparent  veracity, 
in  which  certainly  few  sensation  novelists 
can  even  venture  a  distant  competition. 
The  end  of  the  story  differs  still  more  wide- 
ly from  modem  art.  Boxana  has  to  go 
abroad  with  her  husband,  still  in  a  state .  of 
doubt.  Her  maid  after  a  time  joins  her, 
but  gives  no  intimation  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
daughter;  and  the  story  concludes  by  a 
simple  statement  that  Boxana  afterwards 
fell  into  well-deserved  misery.  There  is 
something  more  impressive,  as  well  as  more 
natural,  about  the  mystery  in  which  the 
crime  is  left,  than  in  the  most  effective  so- 
lution that  could  have  been  contrived ;  and 
we  devoutly  hold  that  the  addition,  in 
which  the  story  is  feebly  cleared  up,  is  a 
miserable  forgery. 

Another  instance  on  a  smaller  scale  of 
the  effective  employment  of  judicious  si- 
lence, is  an  incident  in  Captain  Singleton. 
The  Quaker  of  our  acquaintance  meets  with 
a  Japanese  priest  who  speaks  a  few  words 
of  English,  and  explains  that  he  has  learnt 
it  from  thirteen  Englishmen,  the^  only  rem- 
nant of  thirty-two  who  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Japan.  To  confirm  his  sto- 
ry, he  produces  a  bit  of  paper  on  which  is 
written,  in  plain  English  words,  —  "We 
came  from  Greenland  and  from  the  North 
Pole."  Here  are  claimants  for  the  discov- 
ery of  a  North-West  Passa<re,  and  anticipa- 
tors of  Captain  ShiM-ard  Osbom,  of  whom 
we  would  gladly  ht»ar  more.  Unluckily, 
when  Captain  Singleton  comes  to  the  place 
where  his  Quaker  had  met  the  priest,  the 
ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  had  departed  ; 
and  this  put  an  end  to  an  inquiry,  and  per- 
haps '*  may  have  disappointed  mankind  of 
one  of  the  most  noble  discoveries  that  ever 
was  made  or  will  again  be  made,  in  the 
world,  for  the  good  of  mankind  in  general; 
but  w)  much  for  that." 

In  these  two  fragments,  which  illustrate 
a  very  common  device  of  De  Foe's,  we 
come  across  two  elements  of  positive  power 
over  our  Unaginations.     First,  we  have  the 


obvious  power  excited  by  an  apparent 
truthfulness,  when  the  story  is  intrinsically 
a  good  one.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  present- 
ly. Secondly,  we  have  a  specimen  of  De 
Foe's  peculiar  use  of  the  mysterioos.  And 
this  deserves  a  somewhat  fuller  examina- 
tion. We  might,  in  one  sense,  count  it  as 
a  fault  in  De  Foe*s  method  that  he  is  gener- 
ally too  anxious  to  set  everything  before  us 
in  broad  daylight ;  there  is  too  little  of  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  which  inhabit  the 
twilight  of  the  mind;  of  those  dim  half^een 
forms  which  exercise  the  strongest  influence 
upon  the  imagination,  and  are  the  most 
tempting  subjects  for  the  poet's  art  De 
Foe,  in  truth,  was  little  enough  of  a  poet 
Sometimes  by  mere  force  of  terse  idiomatic 
language  he  rises  into  real  poetry,  as  it  was 
understood  in  the  days  when  Pope  and 
Dryden  were  our  lawgivers.  It  is  often 
really  vigorous.     The  well-known  verses,— 

Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer. 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there,— 

which  begin  the  True-born  Englishman^  or 
the  really  fine  lines  which  occur  in  the 
Hymn  to  the  PUlory^  that  "  EGeroglyphic 
State  machine,  contrived  to  punish  faney 
in,"  and  ending,  — 

Tell  them  that  placed  him  here. 
They're  scandals  to  the  times. 
Are  at  a  loss  to  find  his  guilt. 
And  cant  commit  his  crimes,  — 

may  stand  for  specimens  of  his  best  manner. 
Frequently  ho  degenerates  into  tlie  merwt 
doggerel,  e.^.,— 

No  man  was  ever  yet  so  void  of  sense. 

As  to  debate  the  right  of  self-defenoe, 

A  principle  so  grafted  in  the  mind, 

With  nature  born,  and  does  like  nature  bind ; 

Twisted  with  reason,  and  with  nature  too. 

As  neither  one  nor  t'other  can  undo,  -^ 

which  is  scarcely  a  happy  specimen  of  Ae 
difficult  art  of  reasoning  m  verse.  His  verse 
is  at  best  vigorous  epigrammatic  writing, 
such  as  would  now  be  converted  into  leaa- 
ing  artit'les,  twisted  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence into  rhyme.  And  yet  there  is  a  poeti- 
cal side  to  his  mind,  or  at  least  a  suscepti- 
bility to  poetical  impressions  of  a  certain  or- 
der. And  as  a  novelist  is  on  the  border-line 
between  poetry  and  prose,  and  novels  should 
be  as  it  were  prose  saturated  with  poetry, 
we  may  expect  to  come  in  this  direction 
upon  the  secret  of  De  Foe's  power.  Al- 
though, as  we  have  said,  De  Foe  for  the 
most  part  deals  with  good  tangible  subjects 
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"^hicfa  he  can  weigh  and  measure  and  re- 
dnce  to  moidores  and  pistoles,  the  niyttteri- 
ooB  has  a  very  strong  though  peculiar  at- 
traction for  him.     It  seems  indeed,  to  speak 
paradoxically,  that  the  two  qualitii^s  are  con- 
nected.    He  was  urged  by  a  restless  curiosi- 
ty to  get  away  from  this  commonplace  world, 
and  reduce  the  unknown  regions  beyond  to 
•cale  and  measure.     The  centre  of  Africa, 
the  wilds  of  Siberia,  and  even  more  distinct- 
ly the  worid  of  spirits,  had  wonderful  charms 
for  him.     Nothme  would ,  have  given  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  determine  the  ex- 
act number  of  the  fallen  angels  and  the  date 
of  their  calamity.     In   the   History  of  the 
Devil  he  touches,  with  a  singular  kind  of  liu- 
morous  gravity,  upon  several  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  seems  to  apologize  for  his  limited 
information.      ^*  Several   things,"    he    says, 
^  have  been  sngsested  to  set  us  a-calculating 
the  number  of  this  frightful  throng  of  devils 
who,  with  Satan  the  roaster-devil,  was  thus 
eait  out  of  heaven."     He  declines  the  task, 
thouffh  he  quotes  with  a  certain  pleasure  the 
result  obtamed  by  a  gi'ave  calculator,  who 
fiwnd  that  in  the  first  line  of  Satan's  army 
tliere  were  a  thousand  times  a  hundred  thou- 
aand  million  devils,  and  more  in  the  other 
two.     He  gives  a  kind  of  arithmetical  meas- 
ure of  the  decline  of  the  devil's  power  by 
pointing  out  that  '^  he  who  was  once  ccpial 
to  the  angel  who  killed  eighty  thousand  men 
in  one  night,  is  not  able  now,  without  a  new 
commission,  to  take   away  the  life  of  one 
Job."     He  is  filled  with  curiosity  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  parliament  (p 1 


he  delicately  puts  it)  of  devils ;  he  regrets 
that  as  he  was  not  personally  present  in  that 
*•  black  divan  "  —  at  least,  not  that  he  can 
remember,  for  who  can  account  for  his  pre- 
existent  state  ?  —  he  cannot  say  what  hap- 
pened ;  bat  he  adds,  *^  If  I  had  as  much  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  devil  as  would 
a«lmit  it,  and  could  depend  upon  the  truth 
of  what  answer  he  would  give  me,  the  first 
question  would  be,  what  measures  they 
(Uie  <]evils)  resolved  on  at  their  first  assem- 
bly ?"  and  the  second,  how  they  employed 
tlie  time  between  their  fall  and  the  creation 
of  tlie  man  ?  Here  we  see  the  instinct  of  the 
politician ;  and  we  may  add  that  I)e  Foe  is 
throughly  dissatisfied  with  Milton's  state- 
ments upon  this  point,  though  admiring  his 
genius ;  and  goes  so  far  as  to  write  certain 
verses  intended  as  a  correction  of,  or  intei^ 
polation  into,  Paradise  Lost. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  comparing  Milton's  Satan 
with  Dante*s,  somewhere  remarks  that  the 
▼agneness  of  Milton,  as  companMl  with  the 
accurate  measurements  given  by  Dante,  is 
00  lar  a  proof  of  less  activity  of  the  imagina- 


tive facultv.  It  is  easier  to  leave  the  devil's 
stature  uncertain,  than  to  say  that  he  was 
eighteen  feet  high.  Witliout  disputing  the 
proposition  as  Mr.  Ruskin  puts  it,  we  fancy 
that  he  would  scarcely  take  De  Foe's  poetry 
as  an  improvement  in  dignity  upon  Mdton's. 
We  may,  perhaps,  guess  at  its  merits  from 
this  fragment  of  a  speech  in  prose,  addressed 
to  Adam  by  Eve.  "What  ails  the  sot?" 
says  the  new  termagant.  "  What  are  you 
afraid  of  ?  .  .  .  Take  it,  you  fool,  and  eat. 
.  .  .  Take  it,  I  say,  or  I  will  go  and  cut  dowa 
the  tree,  and  you  shall  never  eat  any  of  it 
at  all ;  and  you  shall  still  be  a  fool,  and  be 
governed  by  your  wife  for  ever."  This,  and 
much  more  gross  buffoonery  of  the  same 
kind,  is  apparently  intended  to  recommend 
certain  sound  moral  aphorisms  to  the  vulgar; 
but  the  cool  arithmetical  method  by  which 
I)e  Foe  investigates  the  history  of  the  devil, 
his  anxiety  to  pick  up  gossip  about  him,  and 
the  view  which  he  tsikes  of  him  as  a  verr 
acute  and  unscrupulous  politician  —  though 
impartially  vindicating  nim  from  some  of 
Mr.  Milton's  aspersions —  is  extremely  char- 
acteristic. 

If  we  may  measure  the  imaginative  power 
of  great  poets  bv  the  relative  merits  of  their 
conceptions  of  Satan,  we  might  find  a  hum- 
bler gauge  for  inferior  <rapacities  in  the  pow- 
er of  summoning  awe-inspiring  ghosts.  The 
difficulty  of  the  feat  is  extreme.  Your 
ghost,  as  Bottom  would  have  said,  is  a  very 
fearful  wild-fowl  to  bring  upon  the  stage. 
He  must  be  handled  delicately,  or  he  is 
spoilt.  Amonirst  living  novelists  of  emi- 
nence, Lord  Lytton  is,  .so  far  as  we  remem- 
ber, the  only  one  who  has  boldly  dealt  with 
the  supernatural.  Scott  performs  the  feat 
with  admirable  delicacy.  The  apparition 
of  the  old  woman  in  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  and  the  terrible  spectre  of  the  "  Bo- 
dach  Glas,"  which  appears  to  Fergus  M'lvor 
in  WavfTlet/i  are  most  effective  ghosts.  They 
are  so  skilfully  introduced  as  not  to  shock 
our  belief,  and  yet  they  arc  more  awful 
bei nixs  than  the  most  terrible  creations  of 
the  raw  head  and  bloody  bones  school  of 
fiction. 

Amongst  this  school  we  fear  that  De  Foe 
must,  on  the  whole,  1x5  reckoned.  We  have 
already  made  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Veal, 
who,  in  her  ghostly  condition,  talks  for  an 
hour  and  thrce-ciuarters  with  a  gossip  over  a 
cup  of  tea ;  who,  indeed,  so  far  forgets  her 
ghostly  condition  as  to  ask  for  a  cup  of  the 
said  tea,  and  only  evades  the  consetiuenccs 
of  her  blunder  by  one  of  those  rather  awk- 
ward excuses  which  we  all  sometimes 
practise  in  society ;  and  who,  in  short,  is  the 
least  ethereal  spirit  that  was  ever  met  with 
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outside  a  table.  De  Foe's  extraordinary 
love  for  supernatural  stories  of  the  gossiping 
yariety  found  vent  in  A  History  of  Appari- 
tions^ and  his  System  of  Magic,  The  position 
which  he  takes  up  is  a  kind  of  modi  tied  ra- 
tionalism. He  believes  that  there  are  genu- 
ine apparitions  which  personate  our  dead 
friends,  and  give  us  excellent  pieces  of 
advice  on  occasion ;  but  he  refuses  to  believe 
that  the  spirits  can  appear  themselves,  on 
account  *^of  the  many  strange  inconve- 
Biences  and  ill  consequences  which  would 
happen  if  the  souls  of  men  and  women,  un- 
enibodied  and  departed,  were  at  liberty  to 
yisit  the  earth."  De  Foe  is  evidently  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  habits  of  spirits  generally  as 
of  the  devil.  In  that  case,  for  example,  the 
feuds  of  families  would  never  die,  for  the  in- 
jured person  would  be  always  coming  back 
to  ri^ht  himself.  He  proceeds  upon  this 
principle  to  account  for  many  apparitions, 
as,  for  example,  one  which  appeared  in  the 
likeness  of  a  certain  J.  O.  of  the  period,  and 
strongly  recommended  his  widow  to  reduce 
her  expenses.  He  won't  believe  that  the 
Yirffin  appeared  to  St.  Francis,  because  all 
stories  of  that  kind  are  mere  impostures  of 
the  priests ;  but  he  thinks  it  very  likely  that 
he  was  haunted  by  the  devil,  who  may  have 
sometimes  taken  the  Virgin's  shape.  In  the 
History  of  Witchcrafts  Ue  Foe  tells  us  how, 
as  he  was  once  riding  in  the  country,  he  met 
a  man  on  the  way  to  inquire  of  a  certain 
wizard.  De  Foe,  according  to  his  account, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  intended  as  au- 
thentic, waited  the  whole  of  the  next  day  at 
a  public-house  in  a  country-town,  in  order  to 
hear  the  result  of  the  inquiry ;  and  had  long 
conversations,  reported  in  his  usual  style, 
with  infinite  "  says  he's  "  and  "  says  I's,"  in 
which  he  tried  to  prove  that  the  wizard  was 
an  impostor.  This  lets  us  into  the  secret  of 
many  of  De  Foe's  apparitions.  They  are 
the  ghosts  that  frighten  villagers  as  they 
cross  commons  late  at  night,  or  that  rattle 
chains  and  display  lights  in  haunted  houses. 
Sometimes  they  have  vexed  knavish  attor- 
neys by  discovering  long-hidden  deeds. 
Sometimes  they  have  enticed  highwaymen 
into  dark  corners  of  woods,  and  there  the 
wretched  highwayman  finds  in  their  bags  (for 
ghosts  of  this  breed  have  good  substantial  lug- 
gage) nothing  but  a  halter  and  a  bit  of  silver 
nralue  exactly  IS^d.)  to  pay  the  hangman. 
When  they  turn  to  the  owner,  he  has  van- 
ished. Occasionally,  they  are  the  legends 
told  by  some  passing  traveller  fiom  distant 
lands  —  probably,  genuine  superstitions  in 
their  origin,  but  amplified  by  tradition  into 
marvellous  exactitude  of  detail,  and  gar- 
nished with  long  gossiping    conversations. 


Such  a  ghost,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  our 
favourite,  is  the  mysterious  Owke  Mouraski. 
This  being,  whether  devil  or  good  spirit  no 
man  knows,  accompanied  a  traveller  for  four 
years  through  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and 
across  l*^orway,  Turkey,  and  various  other 
countries.  On  the  march,  he  was  always 
seen  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  party,  keefung 
parallel  with  them,  in  glorious  indifierence 
to  roads.  He  crossed  rivers  without  bridges, 
and  the  sea  without  ships.  Everywhere,  in 
the  wild  countries,  he  was  known  by  name 
and  dreaded ;  for,  if  he  entered  a  house,  some 
one  would  die  there  within  the  ^ear.  Yet 
he  was  good  to  the  traveller,  gomg  so^  far, 
indeed,  on  one  occasion,  as  to  lend  him  a 
horse,  and  frequently  treating  him  to  good 
advice.  Towards  the  end  of  the  journey, 
Owke  Mouraski  informed  his  companion  that 
he  was  "'  the  inhabitant  of  an  inviable  re- 
gion," and  afterwards  became  very  familiar 
with  him  —  the  traveller,  indeed,  would 
never  believe  that  his  friend  was  a  devil,  a 
scepticism  of  which  De  Foe  doubtfully  ap- 
proves. The  story,  however,  must  be  true, 
because,  as  De  Foe  says,  he  saw  it  in  manu- 
script many  years  ago ;  and  certainly  Owke 
is  of  a  superior  order  to  most  of  the  pot-boose 
ghosts. 

De  Foe,  doubtless,  had  an  insatiable^  ap- 
petite for  legends  of  this  kind,  talked  about 
them  with  infinite  zest  in  innumerable  gos- 
sips, and  probably  smoked  pipes  and  con- 
sumed ale  in  abundance  during  the  process. 
The  ghosts  are  the  substantial  creations  of  the 
popular  fancy,  which  no  longer  nourished  it- 
self upon  a  genuine  faith  in  a  more  lofty  or- 
der of  spiritual  beings.  It  is  superstition 
become  gross  and  vulgar  before  it  disappears 
for  ever.  Romance  and  poetry  have  pretty 
well  departed  from  them  as  from  the  witches 
of  the  period,  who  are  little  better  than 
those  who  still  linger  in  our  country  villages 
and  fill  comers  of  newspapers  headed,  "  Su- 
perstition in  the  nineteenth  century.**  In 
his  novels,  De  Foe's  instinct  for  probability 
generally  enables  him  to  employ  the  mar- 
vellous moderately,  and,  therefore,  effec* 
tively  ;  he  is  specially  given  to  dreams ;  they 
are  generally  verified  just  enough  to  leave 
us  the  choice  of  credulity  or  scepticism,  and 
are  in  excellent  keeping  with  tue  supposed 
narrator.  Roxana  tells  us  how  one  morning 
she  suddenly  sees  her  lover's  face  as  thoogn 
it  were  a  death's-head,  and  his  clothes  cov- 
ered with  blood.  In  the  evening  the  lover 
is  murdered.  One  of  Moll  Flanders*  hus- 
bands hears  her  call  him  at  a  distance  of 
many  miU*s —  a  superstition,  by  the  way,  in 
which  Boswell,  if  not  Johnson,  fully  believed. 
De  Foe  shows  his  usual  skill  in  sometimes 
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making  tbe  visions  or  omens  fail  of  a  too 
clone  fulfilment,  as  in  the  excellent  dream 
where  Robinson  Crusoe  hears  Friday's 
father  tell  him  of  the  sailors'  attempt  to  mur- 
der the  Spaniards :  no  part  of  the  dream,  as 
he  says,  is  specifically  true,  though  it  has  a 
general  truth ;  and  hence  we  may,  at  our 
flioice,  suppose  it  to  have  been  supernatural, 
or  to  be  merely  a  natural  result  of  Crusoe's 
anxiety.  This  region  of  the  marvellous, 
however,  only  affects  Dc  Foe's  novels  in  a 
Mibordinate  degree.  The  Owke  Mouraski 
suggefts  another  field  in  which  a  lover  of  the 
mysterious  could  then  find  room  for  his  ima- 
gination. The  world  still  presented  a  bound- 
less wilderness  of  untravelled  land.  Mapped 
and  explored  territory  was  still  a  bright 
»|K>t  surrounded  by  chaotic  darkness,  instead 
of  the  two  beins  in  the  reverse  proportions. 
Geographers  min[ht  fill  up  huge  tracts  by 
writing  **here  is  much  gold,"  or  putting 
**  elephants  instead  of  towns."  I)e  Foe's 
gossiping  acquaintance,  when  they  were 
tired  of  ghosts,  could  tell  of  strange  adven- 
tures in  wild  seas,  where  merchantmen  fol- 
lowed a  narrow  track,  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  pirates ;  or  of  teng  journeys  over  endless 
steppes  in  the  days  when  travelling  was  trav- 
elling indeed  ;  when  distances  were  reckoned 
by  months,  and  men  might  expect  to  meet 
undiscovered  tribes  and  monstei-s  unimas- 
ined  by  natural  historians.  Doubtless  he  had 
listened  greedily  to  the  stories  of  seafaring 
men  and  merchants  from  the  Gold  Coast  or 
the  East.  Captain  Singfeton^  to  om\i  Rofnn- 
9Qn  Crusoe  for  the  present,  shows  the  form  into 
"which  these  stories  moulded  theinvselves  in 
liis  mind.  Singleton,  besides  his  other  ex- 
ploits, anticipated  Livingstone  in  crossing 
Africa  from  8i!a  to  sea. 

One  of  De  Foi»'s  biographers  rather  un- 
necessarily admires  the  marvellous  way  in 
which  his  imaginary  descriptions  have  been 
<.-onfirmed  by  later  travellers.  And  it  is 
true  that  Sintrleton  found  two  gnsit  lukes, 
whii*h  may,  if  we  please,  be  identified  with 
tli'He  of  recent  discoverers.  His  other 
)inie>«e8  are  not  surprising.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  mode  in  which  he  filled  up  the  un- 
known space  we  may  mention  that  he  covers 
the  d«*sert  ^'  with  a  kind  of  thick  moss  of  a 
iilatrkish  dead  colour,"  which  is  not  a  very 
impreiMive  phenomenon.  It  is  in  the  matter 
of  wild  beasts,  however,  that  he  eoines  out 
strongest.  Their  camp  is  in  one  place  sur- 
rounded by  **  innumerable  numbers  of  dev- 
ilish creatures."  Tht»se  creatures  were  as 
•*  thick  as  a  drove  of  bullocks  coming  to  a 
lur,"  80  that  they  could  not  fire  without  hit- 
ting some;  in  fact,  a  voHey  brought  down 
three  tigers   and   two  wolves,  besides  one 


creature  "  of  an  ill-gendered  kind,  between 
a  tiger  and  a  leopard."  Before  long  they 
meet  an  ^ugly,  venomous,  deformed  kind 
of  a  snake  or  serpent,"  which  had  **  a  hellish, 
ugly,  deformed  look  and  voice ; "  indeed, 
they  would  have  recognised  in  it  the  being 
who  most  haunted  De  Foe's  imaginary  world 
—  the  devil  —  except  that  they  could  not 
think  what  business  the  devil  could  have 
where  there  were  no  people.  The  fauna  of 
this  country,  besides  innumerable  lions,  ti- 
gers, leopards,  and  elephants^  comprised 
**  living  creatures  as  big  as  calves,  but  not 
of  that  kind,"  and  creatures  between  a  buf- 
falo and  a  deer,  which  resembled  neither 
they  had  no  horns,  but  legs  like  a  cow,  with 
a  fine  head  and  neck,  like  a  deer.  The 
^*  ill-gendered  "  beast  is  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  De  Foe's  workmanship.  It  shows 
his  moderation  under  most  tempting  circum- 
stances. No  dog-headed  men,  no  men  with 
eyes  in  their  breasts,  or  feet  that  serve  as 
umbrellas,  will  suit  him.  He  must  have 
something  new,  and  vet  probable ;  and  he 
hits  upon  a  very  serviceable  animal  in  this 
mixture  b<>tween  a  tiger  and  a  leopard. 
Surely  no  one  could  refuse  to  honour  such  a 
moderate  draft  upon  his  imagination.  In 
short,  De  Foe,  even  in  the  wildest  of  regions, 
where  his  pencil  might  have  full  play,  sticks 
closely  to  the  common-place,  and  will  not 
venture  beyond  the  regions  of  the  easily 
conceivable. 

Tiie  final  element  in  which  De  Foe's  cn- 
riositv  inif^ht  find  a  conf^enial  food  consisted 
of  the  stories  floating  about  contemporary 
affaii-s.  He  had  talked  with  men  who  had 
fought  in  the  Great  Kebellion,  or  even  in 
the  oI<l  (iornian  wars.  He  had  himself  been 
out  with  Monmouth,  and  taken  part  in  the 
fight  at  Sciliiemoor.  Doubtless  that  small 
experience  of  actual  warfare  gave  additional 
vivacity  to  iiis  descriptions  of  battles,  and 
was  useful  to  him,  as  Gibbon  declares  that 
his  service  with  the  militia  was  of  some  as- 
sistance in  (lescribinnj  armies  of  a  verv  dif- 
ferent  kind.  There  is  a  period  in  history 
whieh  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  all  of  us. 
It  is  tliat  whurh  lies  upon  tlie  border-land 
between  the  past  and  present;  which  has 
gatiiered  some  romance  from  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  yet  is  not  so  far  off  but  tnat  we 
may  have  seen  some  of  the  actors,  and  (an 
distinctly  realize  the  scenes  in  which  they 
took  part.  Su<:h  to  the  pre8<»nt  generation 
is  the  era  of  the  Revolutionary  Wars. 
'*  Old  men  still  creep  among  us  "  who  lived 
through  that  period  of  peril  and  excitement, 
and  yet  we  are  far  enough  reinovt»d  from 
them  to  fancy  that  there  were  giants  in 
those  davs.     It  is  of  this  source  of  interest 
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that  Scott  availed  himself  in  Wauerley;  or, 
'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,  That  date  just 
^es  the  time  after  which  the  epoch  must  be 
handed  over  to  the  historical  novelist ;  when 
few  even  of  the  greatest  novelists  have  suffi- 
cient imaginative  fire  to  burn  up  the  anti- 
quarian dust  that  has  accumulated.  When 
De  Foe  wrote  his  novels  the  battU's  of  the 
groat  Civil  War  and  the  calamities  of  the 
l^iague  were  passing  throtigh  this  phase ; 
and  to  them  we  owe  two  of  his  most  inter- 
Ostinj;  books,  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  and 
the  History  of  the  Plague.  • 

To  resume  then  :  we  have  now  arrived  at 
some  estimate  of  De  Foe's  peculiar  power. 
He  was  a  shrewd  and  most  energetic  politi- 
cian, of  very  high  rank  amongst  the  second 
order,  though  never  distinctly  passing  into 
the  first  rank.  His  writings  have  not  the 
exalted  merit  which  belongs  to  the  few 
men  who,  from  the  passing  incidents  of  their 
time,  have  struck  out  truths  of  everlasting 
value.  They  have,  however,  the  very  rare 
merit  of  originality,  and  distinct  grasp  of 
principles,  which  enable  a  man  on  the 
whole  to  be  clearly  ahead  of  his  generation, 
and  to  see  throush  the  fallacies  raised  by 
party- passion.  If  he  was  not  above  the 
heads  of  his  ablest  contemporaries,  he  held 
a  straight  course  in  spite  of  them,  and  followed 
his  own  path  without  flinching  or  fear.  He 
showed  the  distinctive  merits  of  a  sturdy, 
middle-class  Englishman,  with  a  keen  per- 
ception of  a  certain  oi*der  —  not  perhaps  the 
highest  order  —  of  truths,  but  without  any 
high  intellectual  polish  :  in  these  days  some 
people  would  have  called  him  a  Philistine. 
When  he  began  to  write  his  novels  he  had 
fought  a  long  and  most  honorable  political 
warfare  ;  he  had  known  persons  in  every 
Tank  of  life  from  the  prison  upwards,  and 
his  min<l  was  full  of  long  and  varied  expe- 
rience of  men  and  things.  He  had,  as  wo 
fancy,  an  insatiable  curiosity  for  facts  of  all 
kinds,  espet'ially  for  anything  that  Iwrderod 
upon  the  odd  and  tho  marvellous.  In  tell- 
ing stories, or  ratlxM*  in  spinning  yarns —  for 
that  is  the  most  appropriate  term  for  his 
style  of  narration  —  he  uses  just  the  home- 
ly, racy  lanjruajie  of  his  class.  He  revels 
in  elal)()rate  ramblings  and  roundal)out  con- 
vcrsittions,  with  the  indiscrimati ng  <lclight 
in^all  sorts  of  irrelevant  details  which  a 
country  gossip  might  ^lisplay  by  an  ale-house 
fii'e,  or  a  sailor  in  a  dull  watch.  His  style, 
in  short,  was  just  a  suspicion  of  that  which 
Shakespeare  has  immortalized  in  Mrs. 
Quickly,  or  Fielding  in  Partridjje,  or  innu- 
meral>le  other  writers  in  describinjj  the  same 
class   of   life.     He    was    evidently   a   verv 
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keen  and  ^xinetrating  observer  of  men  and 


things ;  but  was  totally  devoid  of  that  deli- 
cate sensibility  and  quickness  of  sympathy 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  see  through 
other  menV  eyes,  and  to  catch  shades  of 
emotion  which  are  different  from  our  own. 
One  man  to  him  was  very  much  like  anoth- 
er, except  that  they  were  placed  in  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  differing  situations ;  or,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  fairer  to  say  that  he  was 
content  with  looking  from  the  external  point 
of  view  in  his  stories,  and  thought  that  the 
purpose  of  a  story-teller  was  to  amuse  us, 
like  Punch,  with  the  antics  of  a  seiies  of 
puppets,  not  to  dissect  them,  and  analyze 
their  motive.  At  any  rate,  he  shows  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  human  life,  with- 
out much  pretence  to  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  We  must  add  a  strong  dash  of 
dry  humor.  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
stories  which  he  tells  of  himself,  shows  how, 
as  a  boy,  he  entered  a  public-house  where 
certain  wise  politicians  were  discussing  a  re- 
port —  scarcely  credible  —  that  the  Papists 
had  tried,  in  the  night,  to  carry  off  the 
Monument.  De  Foe  assured  them  that  it 
was  true,  and  that  if  they  went  there,  tlier 
would  see  men  engaged  in  fastening  it  down 
again  in  its  place.  The  picturesque  touch 
convinced  them. 

When  such  a  man  spins  us  a  yam,  the 
conditions  of  its  being  interesting  are  tol- 
erably simple.  The  m^t  condition  obvious- 
ly is,  that  the  plot  must  be  a  good  one,  and 
?ood  in  the  sense  that  a  representation  in 
dumb-show  must  be  sufficiently  exciting, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  explanation  of 
motives.  The  novel  of  sentiment  or  pas- 
sion or  character  would  be  altogether  be- 
yond his  scope.  He  will  accumulate  any 
number  of  facts  and  details;  but  they 
must  be  such  as  will  speak  for  themselyei^ 
without  the  need  of  an  interpreter.  Fop 
this  renson,  we  do  not  imagine  that  Roxona^ 
Moll  FlantJers,  Colonel  Jack,-  or  Captain 
Singleton,  can  ever  be  very  interesting.  In 
each  of  them  there  are  one  or  two  forcible 
situations.  Koxana  pursued  by  her  daugh- 
ter, Moll  Flanders  in  prison,  and  Colonel 
Jack  as  a  young  boy  of  the  streets,  are  all 
powerful  fragments,  and  well  adapted  for 
his  peculiar  method.  He  coes  on  heaftin^ 
up  little  significant  facts,  till  we  are  able  to 
realize  the  situation  powerfully,  and  we 
may  then  supply  the  sentiment  for  ourselves. 
But  he  never  seems  to  know  bis  own 
stn^ngth.  He  gives  us  at  equal  length,  and 
with  the  utmost  plain-speaking,  the  details 
of  a  number  of  other  positions,  which  are 
neither  interesting  nor  edifying.  He  is  de- 
cent or  coarse,  just  as  he  is  dull  or  amusing, 
I  without  knowing  the  difference.      He   w 
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certainly  not  immoral  in  the  sense  in  which 
•modem  French  novels  are  immoral ;  but  ho 
is  coarse,  as  it  were  by  accident,  when  his 
cba^racters  happen  to  fall  into  awkward  po- 
sitions. The  details  about  the  different 
connections  formed  by  Roxana  and  Moll 
Flanders  have  no  atom  of  sentiment,  and 
are  abont  as  wearisome  as  the  journal  of  a 
speciallY  heartless  lady  of  the  same  charac- 
ter would  be  at  the  present  day.  lie  has 
been  praised  for  never  gilding  objectionable 
objects,  or  making  tIcc  attractive.  To  all 
appearance,  he  would  have  been  totally  un- 
aole  to  set  about  it.  He  has  only  one  mode 
of  telling  a  story,  and  he  follows  the  thread 
of  his  narrative  into  the  back-slums  of  Lon- 
don, or  lodging-houses  of  doubtful  charac- 
ter, or  respectable  places  of  trade,  with  the 
same  equanimity,  at  a  good  steady  jog-trot  oi' 
narrative.  His  absence  of  any  passion  or 
sentiment  deprives  such  places  of  the  one 
possible  source  of  interest;  and  we  must 
confess  that  two-thirds  of  each  of  these  nov- 
els are  deadly  dull ;  the  remainder,  though 
exhibiting  specimens  of  his  genuine  power, 
is  not  far  enough  from  the  commonplace  to 
be  specially  attractive.  In  short,  the  merit 
of  I>e  Foe's  narrative  bears  a  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  facts ;  and,  in  the  novels  already 
menUoned,  as  there  is  nothing  very  surpris- 
ing, certainly  nothing  unique,  about  the 
stOE^',  his  treatment  cannot  raise  it  above  a 
Tcry  moderate  level. 

Above  these  stories,  in  our  opinion,  come 
two  of  De  Foe's  fragments  of  fictitious  his- 
tory. Captain  Carleton^  although  we  freely 
coi^fte  that  but  for  Lord  Stanhope's  author- 
itv  we  should  have  taken  it  for  a  genuine 
piece  of  De  Foe,  seems  to  be  inferior  in  vi- 
vacity. If  De  Foe  was  making  use  of  au- 
thentic papers,  he  was,  perhaps,  under  some 
sense  of  restraint.  There  are,  however, 
some  forcible  pajtsai^es,  especially  at  the  be- 
ginning —  one,  for  example,  where  the  au- 
tnor  goes  into  a  cottage,  near  the  scene  of 
war,  and  fin<ls  t  he  body  of  a  marauder,  who 
lias  been  burnt  by  the  country-people,  in  re- 
venge for  maltreatment,  is  an  efTei'tive 
toucn  in  the  true  De  Foe  manner.  The 
Memoir  of  a  Cavalier  is  a  very  amusing 
book,  though  it  is  less  fiction  than  history, 
inters{>er8ed  with  a  few  personal  anecdotes. 
In  it  there  are  again  some  exquisite  little 
bits  of  genuine  De  Foe.  The  Cavalier 
tells  us,  with  such  admirable  frankness,  that 
lie  once  left  the  army  a  clay  or  two  before  a 
battle,  in  order  to  visit  some  relatives  at 
Bath,  and  excuses  himself  so  mo'K-stly  for 
bis  apparent  neglect  of  military  <luty,  that 
we  cannot  refuse  to  believe  in  him.     A 


novelist,  we  say,  would  have  certainly  tak- 
en us  to  the  battle,  or  would,  at  least,  have 
given  his  hero  a  more  heroic  excuse.  The 
character,  too,  of  the  old  soldier,  who  has 
served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  is 
disgusted  with  the  raw  Englisn  levies,  still 
more  disgusted  with  the  interference  of 
parsons,  and  who  has  a  respect  for  his  oppo- 
nents —  especially  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  — 
which  is  compounded  partly  of  English  love 
of  fair  play,  and  partly  of  the  indiiFeronee 
of  a  professional  oificer  —  is  better  support- 
ed than  most  of  De  Foe*s  personages.  An 
excellent  Dugald  Dalgetty  touch  is  his  con- 
stant anxiety  to  impress  upon  the  royalist 
commanders  the  importanee  of  a  particular 
trick  which  he  has  learnt  .inroad  of  mixing 
foot  soldiers  with  the  cavalry.  We  must 
leave  hiui,  however,  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  History  of  the  Plague,  which  seems 
to  us  to  come  next  in  merit  to  Robinson 
Crusoe,  ilere  De  Foe  has  to  deal  with  a 
story  of  such  intrinsically  tragic  interest 
that  all  his  details  beeome  ailecting.  It 
needs  no  commentary  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  terrible  anecdotes,  many  of 
which  are  doubtless  founded  on  fact.  There 
is  the  strange  superstitious  element  brought 
out  by  the  horror  of  the  sudden  visitation. 
The  supposed  writer  hesitates  as  to  lea/iug 
the  doomed  cityi  He  is  decided  to  stay  at 
last  by  ot>ening  the  Bible  at  random  and 
coming  upon  Uie  text,  —  *'  He  shall  deliver 
thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  from 
the  noisome  pestilence."  He  watches  the 
comets  ;  the  one  which  appeared  before  the 
plague  was  ^'  of  a  dull,  languid  colour,  and 
its  motion  heavy,  solemn,  and  slow;' 
the  other,  which  preceded  the  Great  Fire, 
was  '^  bright  and  sparkling,  and  its  motion 
switl  and  furious/'  Old  women,  he  says, 
believed  in  them,  especially  "  the  hypochon- 
driac part  of  the  other  sex,"  who  might,  he 
thinks,  be  called  old  women  too.  Still  he 
half  believes  himself,  especially  when  the 
second  appeal's.  He  does  not  believe  that 
the  breath  of  the  plague-stricken  upon  a 
glass  would  leave  shapes  of  ^^  dragons, 
snakes,  and  devils,  horrible  to  behold ; "  but 
he  does  believe  that  if  they  breathed  on  a 
bird  they  would  kill  it,  or  '*  at  least  make 
its  eg;;s  rotten."  However,  he  admits  that 
no  ex^)eriments  were  tried.  Then  we  have 
the  hideous,  and  sometimes  horribly  gro- 
tesque incidents.  There  is  the  poor  nased 
creature,  who  runs  up  and  down,  exclaiming 
continually,  "  Oh,  the  great  and  the  dread- 
ful God  ! "  but  would  say  nothing  else,  and 
speak  to  no  one.  There  is  the  woman  who 
suddenly  opens  a  window,  and  "*■  calls  out, 
^  Death,  death,  death  ! '  in  a  most  inimitable 
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tone,  which  struck  me  with  horror  and  chill- 
nc83  in  the  very  blood."  There  is  the 
man  who,  with  death  in  his  face,  opens  the 
door  to  a  young  apprentice  sent  to  ask  him 
for  money:  ^'Yery  well,  child,*'  says  the  liv- 
ins  ghost ;  **  go  to  Cripplegate  Church,  and 
bid  them  ring  the  bell  for  me ;  **  and  with 
those  words,  shuts  the  door,  goes  up  stairs 
and  dies.  Then  we  have  the  horrors  of 
the  dead-cart,  and  the  unlucky  piper  who 
was  carried  off  by  mistake.  De  Foe,  with 
his  usual  ingenuity,  corrects  the  inaccurate 
versions  of  the  story,  and  says  that  the  pi- 
per was  not  blind,  but  only  old  and  silly ; 
and  that  he  does  not  believe  that,  as  **  the 
story  goes,"  he  set  up  his  pipes  while  in  the 
cart.  Afler  this,  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit 
that  he  was  really  carried  off  and  all  but 
buried.  Another  device  for  cheating  us 
with  acceptance  of*  his  story,  is  the  inge- 
nious way  in  which  he  imitates  the  occa- 
sional lapses  of  memory  of  a  genuine  nar- 
rator, and  admits  that  he  does  not  precisely 
recollect  certain  details ;  and  still  better  is 
the  conscientious  eagerness  with  which  he 
distinguishes  between  the  occurrences  to 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness  and  those 
"which  he  only  knew  by  hearsay. 

This  book,  more  than  any  of  the  others, 
shows  a  skill  in  selecting  tcllinf;^  incidents. 
Wo  are  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  the  par- 
ticular details  which  occur  in  other  stories 
are  not  put  in  rather  by  good  luck  than 
from  a  due  perception  of  their  value.  He 
thus  resembles  a  savage,  who  is  as  much 
pleased  with  a  glass  bead  as  with  a  piece  of 
gold ;  but  in  the  History  of  the  Plague  every 
detail  goes  straight  to  the  mark.  At  one 
point  he  cannot  help  diverging  into  the 
story  of  three  poor  men  who  escape  into  the 
fields,  and  giving  us,  with  his  usual  relish, 
all  their  rambling  conversations  by  the  way. 
For  tlie  most  part,  however,  he  is  less  diffu- 
sive and  more  pointed  than  usual ;  the  great- 
ness of  the  calamity  seems  to  have  given 
more  intensity  to  his  style  ;  and  it  leaves  all 
the  impression  of  a  genuine  narrative,  told  by 
one  who  has,  as  it  were,  just  escaped  from 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  with  the 
awe  still  upon  him,  and  every  terrible  sight 
and  sound  fresh  in  his  memory.  The  amaz- 
ing truthfulness  of  the  stvle  is  here  in  its 
proper  place  ;  we  wish  to  be  brought  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  facts ;  we  want  good 
realistic  painting  more  than  fine  sentiment. 
The  story  reminds  us  of  certain  ghastly  pho- 
tographs published  during  the  American 
war,  which  had  been  taken  on  the  fiold  of 
battle.  They  gave  a  more  forcible  taste  of 
the  horrors  of  war  than  the  most  thrilling 
pictures  drawn  from  the  fancy.     In  such 


cases,  we  onljr  wish  the  narrator  to  stand  as 
much  as  possible  on  one  side,  and  just  draw 
up  a  bit  of  the  curtain  which  conceals  his 
gallery  of  horrors. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  say  enough  of  Rofh- 
inson  Crusoe  to  justify  its  traditional  saperi- 
ority  to  De  Foe's  other  writings.  The  charm, 
as  some  critics  say,  is  difficult  to  analyze  ; 
and  we  do  not  profess  to  demonstrate  math- 
ematically that  it  must  necessarily  be,  what 
it  is,  the  most  delightful  boy's  book  ever 
written,  and  one  which  older  critics  mav 
study  with  delight  The  most  obvious  aud- 
vantage  over  the  secondary  novels  lies  in 
the  unique  situation.  Lamb,  in  the  passage 
from  which  we  have  quoted,  gracefully 
evades  this  point.  ^*  Are  tnere  no  solitudes, 
he  says,  **  out  of  the  cave  and  the  desert  ?  or 
cannot  the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  crowds, 
feel  frightfully  alone  ?  **  Singleton,  ho  sug- 
gests, is  alone  with  pirates  less  merciful  than 
the  howling  monsters,  the  devilish  serpents, 
and  ill-gendered  creatures  of  De  Foe's  des- 
erts. Colonel  Jack  is  alone  amidst  the  Lon- 
don thieves,  when  he  goes  to  bury  his  treas- 
ures in  the  hollow  tree.  This  is  prettily 
said ;  but  it  suggests  rather  what  another 
writer  might  have  made  of  De  Foe's  heroes, 
than  what  De  Foe  made  of  them  hiaaself. 
Singleton,  it  is  true,  is  alone  amongst  the  pi- 
rates, but  he  takes  to  them  as  naturaUy  as  a 
fish  takes  to  the  water,  and,  indei^,  finds 
them  good,  honest,  respectable,  stupid  sort 
of  people.  Th'ey  stick  by  him  and  he  by 
them,  and  we  are  never  made  to  feel  tlie 
real  horrors  of  his  position.  Colonel  Jack 
mifj^ht,  in  other  hands,  have  become  an 
Oliver  Twist,  less  real  perhaps  than  De  Foe 
has  made  him,  but  infinitely  more  pathetic. 
De  Foe  tells  us  of  bis  unpleasant  sleeping* 
places,  and  his  occasional  fears  of  the  inS- 
lows ;  but  of  the  supposed  mental  struggles, 
of  the  awful  solitude  of  soul,  we  hear  notb-  • 
ing.  How  can  we  sympathise  very  deeply 
with  a  young  gentleman  whose  recollections 
run  chiefly  upon  the  exact  numbers  of  shil- 
lings and  pence  captured  by  himself  and  his 
pocket-picking  "  pals  ?  "  Similarly  Robin- 
son Crusoe  dwells  but  little  upon  the  horrors 
of  his  position,  and  when  he  does  is  apt  to 
get  extremely  prosy.-  We  fancy  that  he 
could  never  have  been  in  want  of  a  solid 
sermon  on  Sunday,  however  much  he  may 
have  missed  the  church-going  bell.  But  in 
Robinson  Crusoe,  as  in  the  HisOrry  of  Ihe 
Plague,  the  story  speaks  for  itself.  To  ex- 
plain the  horrors  of  living  among  thieves  we 
must  have  some  picture  of  internal  straggles, 
of  a  sense  of  honour  opposed  to  temptation, 
and  a  pure  mind  in  danger  of  contamina- 
tion.   De  Foe's  extremely  straightforward 
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i^d  pvotaio  view  of  life  prevents  bim  from 
getting  any  such   siMiti mental   trials   beJbre 
us  ;   the  lad  avoids  the  <;aUo\vs,  and  in  time 
become  the  honest  master  of  a  p^ood  plan- 
tation ;  and  there's  enoiirvh.     But   the   hor- 
rors of  abandonment  on  a  desert  island  can 
he  appreciated  by  the  simplest  r^ailor  or  school- 
\)oy.    The  main  thinp;  is  to  brin;;  out  the  situa- 
don  plainly  and  forcibly,  to  tell  us  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  makint;  pots  and  pans,  of  catch intr 
gOitlB.,  and  sowing  <'oru,  and  of  avoiding  auda- 
cious cannibals.    This  task  I)e  Foe  performs 
with  unequalled  spirit  and  vivacity.     In  his 
fipit  discovery  of  a  new  art  he  shows  the 
freshness  so  oi^en  conspicuous  in  first  novels. 
The  scenery  was  just  that  which  had  peculiar 
charm?  for  his  fancy ;  it  was  one  of  those  half- 
true  legends  of  which  he  had  heard  strange 
stories  from  seafaring  men,  and  possibly  from 
the  acquaintances  of  his  hero  himself.     He 
hriugs  out  the  shrewd  vigorous  character  of 
the  dnglishman  thrown  ufjon  his  own   re- 
**ree«  with  evident  enjoyment  of  his  task, 
/■deed,  De  Foe  tells  n/ himself  that  in  Rol>- 
Jiiioii  Orosoe  he  saw  a  kintl  of  allegory  of  his 
0^0  fsLte.     He  hatl  suffered  from  solitude  of 
**•*'•        Confinement  in  his  prison   is   reprc- 
*otftcl     in  the  book  by  confinement  in   an 
tflanci  ;  and  even  particular  incidents,  sucrh 
IS  tho    fright   he   rt^ceives  one   night   from 
■MMtliing  in  his  bed,  "  was  word  for  word  a 
history-  of  what  lia[)peiR'd."     In  other  words, 
this  Oovel  too,  liki;  many  of  the  best  ever 
wfittes^^  has  in  it  something  of  the    autobio- 
(|ripliioal  elemf^nt  which  makes  a  man  sneak 
*'^"'*    f^reater  dcpthtj   of  feeling   than    m   a 
P^^t^'  imaginary  story. 

*t  '^would  indeed  be  i*asy  to  show  that  tlie 

•^•T*    though  in  one  sense  marvellously  like 

truth,    i 3  singularly  wanting  as  a  psychologi- 

*J*|*^Ucly.     Friday  is  no  real  savage,  but  a 

8^      X^^nglish  servant  without   plush.     He 

•y**  tnuchee  **  and  *' .<peakee,"  but   he  bi^- 

S^****^*  at  onc«»  a  civilized  Inking,  and  in  his 

J?'**^'Oiiver8ation  puzzles  Cru«<()e  terribly  by 

JJJ'  '^Mrkward  tlu'ologif-al  (juestion,  why  God 

^  lot  kill  the  dfvil  —  lor  characteristically 

enoQ^I^  Crusoe's  first  lesion  in-Iudes  a  little 

Jj'.'-^otion    upon    the   L-ncmy   of  mankinrl. 

®  lOiind,  however,  that  it  was  '*  not  so  easy 

. '^*l>rint  ri<iht   notiun^  in    Friday's  mind 

p**^    the  devil,  as  it  was  about  the  being  of 

p^^*"     This  is  coni)):irativ(;ly  a  trille;  but 

'b?*'^^  himself  is  all  l>ir.  iin[)i)^sil)!e.     Steele, 

..'^^^yl,  gives  an  account  of  Selkirk   from 

^^*^    be  infers  that,  -  this  plain  man*s  story 

"* ^^omorable  exampU;  that  ho  is  happiest 

v!°    Confines'  his  wants  to   natural   neces- 

ftii\es  •  »•  ijut  tin»  fjuj.j^  fj,)   ^f^^   warrant  this 

P^^  ^^oetrine   of    an    oM-lashioncd    school. 
SieiMrVs   state   of    niin  1    in  ly  Im    inferred 
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from  two  or  three  fact«.  He  hail  almost  for- 
gotten to  talk  ;  he  had  learnt  to  catch  goats 
by  running  on  foot ;  and  ho  had  ac(}uircd 
the  exceedingly  difficult  art  of  making  fire 
by  rubbing  two  sticrks.  In  other  words,  his 
whole  mind  was  alworbed  in  providin«r  a  few 
physical  necessities,  and  he  was  raprdly  be- 
coming a  savage  —  for  a  man  who  can't 
speak  and  can  make  firo,  is  very  near  the 
Australian.  We  may  infer,  what  is  prob- 
aMe  from  other  cases,  that  a  man  living  fif^ 
teen  years  bv  himself,  like  Crusoe,  would 
either  go  mad,  or  sink  into  that  semi  savage 
Stat'.'.  De  Foe  really  describes  a  man  in 
pri.^on,  not  in  solitary  confinement.  We 
should  not  be  so  [)udantic  as  to  call  for  accu- 
racy in  sujh  matters;  but  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  fiction  and  what  we  believe  would 
have  been  th«^  reality  is  significant.  De 
Foe,  even  in  Uohinsun  Crusoe,  gives  a  very 
inade(j^uate  picture  of  the  mental  torments 
to  which  his  hero  is  exposed.  He  is 
frightened  by  a  parrot  calling  him  by  name, 
and  by  the  ^trangely  picturesciue  incident 
of  t!ie  footmark  on  the  sand ;  out,  on  the 
whohr,  he  tak-.'s  his  imprisonment  with  pre- 
ternatural st<)Hdity.  His  stay  on  the  island 
pro'luces  i\w.  same  state  of  mind  as  might  bo 
due  to  a  dull  Sunday  in  Scotland.  For  this 
reason,  the  want  of  power  in  dt?H4*ribing 
emotion  as  r(>m[)ared  with  the  amazing  jiow- 
er  of  <lescribing  facts,  Robinson  Crusoa  is  a 
l>ook  for  boys  rather  than  men,  and,  as 
Lamb  says,  tor  the  kitchen  rather  than  for  " 
highi-r  circles.  It  falls  short  of  any  high 
intellectual  interest.  When  we  leave  the 
striking  >:tuation  and  get  to  the  second  part, 
with  I  lie  Sj);inianls  and  Will  Atkins  talking 
natural  theology  to  his  wife,  it  sinks  to  the 
level  of  the  seeondary  stories.  But  for  peo- 
ple who  are  not  too  proud  to  take  a  rather 
low  order  of  amusement,  IloMnson  Crusoe 
will  always  be  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
books.  We  have  the  romantic  ami  adven- 
turoiw  irniilents  upon  which  the  most  un- 
llinehing  realism  can  be  set  to  work  without 
danger  of  vulgarity.  Here  is  pre<*isely  the 
story  suited  to  De  Foe's  strength  and  weak- 
ness, lie  is  fon.'cd  to  be  artistic  in  spite  of 
himself.  He  cannot  lose  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  and  break  it  into  disjointiid  fra*^- 
mi'iiis,  for  the  limit.s  of  the  island  coiiliMe 
him  a>!  well  as  his  hero.  He  cannot  tire  us 
with  details,  for  all  the  details  of  su«'li  a 
story  are  intt^resting;  it  is  made  U])  of  petty 
inei  lents,  as  inin-'h  as  the  life  of  a  ]>risoner 
reduced  to  taminyj  Hies,  or  making  .saws  out 
of  [xMiknives.  The  island  do"s  as  well  as 
the  Histille  for  making  trilles  valuable  to 
th'.»  >u!rcrer  and  to  us.  The  facts  tell  the 
story  of  themselves,  without  any  demand  for 
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romantic  power  to  press  th(!m  home  to  us ; 
and  the  efforts  to  give  an  aiv  of  authenticity 
to  the  story,  which  sometimes  make  us 
smile,  and  sometimes  rather  bore  us, 
in  other  novels,  are  all  to  the  purpose; 
lor  there  is  a  real  point  in  putting  such  a 
story  in  the  mouth  of  the  sufferer,  and  in 
driving  us  for  the  time  an  illusory  belief  in 
his  reality.  It  is  one  of  the  exceptional 
cases  in  which  the  poetical  aspect  of  a  posi- 
tion is  brought  out  oest  by  the  most  prosaic 
accuracy  of  detail;  and  we  ima^fine  that 
Robinson  Crusoe's  island,  with  all  his  small 
household  torments,  will  always  be  more  im- 
pressive than  the  more  gorjijeously  coloured 
island  of  Enoch  Arden.  When  we  add  that 
the  whole  book  shows  the  freshness  of  a 
writer  employed  on  his  first  novel  —  though 
at  the  mature  ago  of  fifty-eight ;  seeing  in  it 
an  allegory  of  his  own  experience  embodied 
in  the  scenes  which  most  interested  his  im- 
agination, we  see  some  reasons  why  Robinson 
Crusoe  should  hold  a  distinct  rank  by  itself 
amongst  his  works.  As  De  Foe  was  a  man 
of  very  powerful,  but  very  limited,  imagina- 
tion —  able  to  see  certain  aspects  of  things 
with  extraordinary  distinctness,  but  little 
able  to  rise  above  them  —  even  liis  greatest 
lxK)k  shows  his  weakness,  and  scarcely  satis- 
fies a  grown-up  man  with  a  taste  for  high 
art.  In  revenge,  it  ought,  according  to 
Rousseau,  to  be  for  a  time  the  whole  library 
of  a  boy,  cliiefly,  it  seems,  to  teach  him  that 
the  stock  of  an  ironmonger  is  better  than 
that  of  an  iron  shop.  We  may  agree  in  the 
conclusion  without  caring  about  the  reason  ; 
and  to  have  pleased  all  the  boys  in  Europe 
for  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  is,  after 
all,  a  remarkable  feat. 


CiciNDEL^.*  —  As  I  was  seated  in  front  of 
a  friend's  villa  close  to  the  ruins  of  Velia, 
famed  in  Roman  times  for  the  mildness  of  its 
climate  (Hor.  E^tist,  I.  xv.  1 ;  Phiturch,  ^'Emil. 
•39),  I  was  surprised  in  the  gloaming  to  sec  the 
whole  lanilscapc  become  suddenly  li;jflitcil  up 
with  star-like  points.  On  askini;  my  friend 
how  it  was  can'»ed,  he  snid,  "  These  arc  little 
insects  which  wc  rail  *  luclole.'  "  They  a])pear 
in  the  monih  of  May,  when  I  saw  them,  and 
attain  in  AHjrust,  I  have  no  douht  that  they 
are  the  "  cicindeloi  "  of  Pliny  (xviii.  66,  4,  ed. 

*  This  seems  to  be  our  American  fire  fly  or  light- 
aiag-bug. 


Lemaire)  who  thus  speaks  of  them :  "  Atqoe 
etiamin  eodem  arvo  estsigtmm  illius  maturitati, 
et  hnrum  sationi  commune,  lacentos  vespere 
|>er  arva  cicindelas.  Ita  appellant  rostici  stel- 
lantes  volatus,  Grsci  vero  lampyridas,  incre- 
dibili  benignitate  naturffi."  No  better  expres- 
sion than  "  stellantes  volatas  "  could  be  selected 
to  give  the  precise  appearance,  as  they  floated 
before  the  eye ;  and  the  benignity  of  nature 
was  equally  great  as  in  the  time  of  Pliny  a.d. 
23-79,  for  the  whole  air  seemed  to  be  replete 
with  them.  I  tried  to  catch  them,  but  their 
brightness  at  once  disappeared,  and  I  could 
make  nothing  of  them.  My  friend,  who  was 
an  entomologist,  said  that  the  bright  light  was 
given  out  from  the  abdomen,  which  was  yisi- 
hie  as  the  win^s  moved,  disappearing  when  they 
closed.  It  is  curious,  though  I  was  afterwards 
in  every  part  of  Italy,  that  I  never  witnessed 
the  same  scene.  Have  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents ever  seen  them  in  other  parts  of  Italy  ? 
My  friend  said  that  they  were  also  called  "  biat- 
icesola."  What  can  this  mean  ?  "  Luciole  "  is 
plain  enough.  Can  any  one  give  the  etymol- 
ogv  of  "  haticesola  "  ?  I  have  heard  "  cesen- 
doio  "  applied  to  an  oil  lamp.  This  seems  to 
have  some  connection  with  the   other  word. 


Craufubd  Tait  Ramaob. 


N.  &  Q. 


DcBiNo  the  late  war  in  the  United  States,  m 
number  of  manufactories  of  small-arms  started 
into  existence ;  and  when  the  fighting  came  to 
an  end,  they  found  their  occupation  gone.  Bat 
your  Yankee  is  quick  of  resource,  and  soon  the 
owners  set  themselves  to  manufartare  in 
quantities  certain  kinds  of  small  tools,  which 
artisans  had  formerly  made  for  themsclTes. 
Their  attempt  proved  successful ;  and  now  manj 
most  useful  tools  are  better  formed  and  finished, 
and  cheaper  than  they  ever  were  before.  Amon^ 
the  latest  novelties  is  a  tool  holder — that  is,  a 
handle  into  which  many  tools  may  be  fitted  one 
after  another  at  pleasure.  An  elastic  thimble  in 
the  handle  affords  the  requisite  gripe.  <— 
Another  is  an  improved  punch  or  drifting-tool, 
such  as  is  used  by  boiler-makers,  which,  instead 
of  the  usual  oblique  cutting  edp:es,  has  a  verf 
steep  thread  cut  in  reverse  directions,  whereby 
a  scries  of  diamond-shaped  projections  is 
formed,  and  these  make  a  perfectly  smooth  cat 
in  the  work  when  the  tool  is  used,  and  without 
the  *  chatter '  so  often  noticed  with  drifting 
tools.  —  A  novelty  of  a  different  kind  is  a 
*  steam-buppy,'  which  has  been  running  in 
experimental  trips  on  the  roads  al)out  Boston, 
and  is  described  as  successful,  for  it  has  con- 
I  siderable  speed,  and  is  well  under  control. 
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CHAPTER     XVII. 


AT  CA8TELL0. 


A  PRIVATE  letter  from  a  &iend  bad  told 
Jack  Bramleigh  that  his  father's  opposition 
to  the  Goveniment  had  considerably  dam- 
aged hifl  chance  of  being  employed,  but  that 
he  possibly  might  get  a  small  command  on 
the  African  station.  With  what  joy  then 
did  he  receive  **  the  official/*  marked  on 
£LM.'8  service,  informing  him  that  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Sneezer  despatch  gunboat, 
to  serve  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ci\join- 
ing  him  to  repair  to  town  without  unnoces- 
sanr  delay,  to  receive  further  orders. 

He  bad  forborne,  as  we  have  seen,  to  tell 
Julia  his  former  tidings.  They  were  not 
indeed  of  a  nature  to  rejoice  over,  but  here 
was  great  news.  lie  only  wanted  two 
more  years  to  be  qualified  for  his  "  Post," 
and  once  a  captain,  he  would  have  a  posi- 
tioQ  which  might  warrant  his  asking  Julia 
to  be  his  wife,  and  thus  was  it  that  the  great 
dream  of  his  whole  existence  was  inter- 
woven into  his  career,  and  his  advancement 
as  a  sailor  linked  with  his  hopes  as  a  lover ; 
and  surely  it  is  well  for  us  that  ambitions 
in  life  appeal  to  us  in  other  and  humbler 
ways  than  by  the  sense  of  triumph,  and 
tbat  there  are  better  rewards  for  success 
than  either  the  favour  of  princes  or  the  in- 
signia of  rank. 

To  poor  Jack,  looking  beyond  that  two 
years,  it  was  not  a  three-decker,  nor  even 
frigate,  it  was  the  paradise  of  a  cottage 
overgrown  with  swectbriar  and  honeysuckle, 
that  presented  itself,  —  and  a  certain  grace- 
ful figure,  gauzy  and  floating,  sitting  in  the 
porch,  while  he  lay  at  her  feet,  lulled  by 
the  drowsv  ripple  of  the  little  trout-stream, 
that  ran  close  by.  So  possessed  was  he  by 
this  vision,  so  entirely  and  wholly  did  it  eii- 
grom  him,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
f^Te  coherent  replies  to  the  questions 
poared  in  upon  him  at  the  breakfast-table, 
as  to  the  sort  of  service  he  was  about  to  be 
engaged  in,  and  whether  it  was  as  good  or 
a  better  thing  than  he  had  been  expecting. 

**  I  wish  you  joy,  Jack,"  said  Augustus. 
*'  You're  a  lucky  do^  to  get  afloat  again  so 
soon.  You  havetrt  been  full  six  months  on 
half-pay/' 

"  I  wish  you  joy  too,"  said  Temple,  '*  an<l 
am  thankful  to  Fate  it  is  you,  and  not  I, 
have  to  take  the  command  of  II.M.*s  gun- 
hoat  Sneezer." 

"  Perhaps,  all  things  considered,  it  is  as 
well  as  it  is,"  said  Jack  dryly. 

**  It  is  a  position  of  some  importance.  I 
it  is  not  the  mere  command  of  a  small 


vessel,"  said  Marlon  haughtily ;  for  she  was 
always  eager  that  every  incident  that  befell 
the  family  should  redound  to  their  distinc- 
tion ,  and  subserve  their  onward  march  to 
greatness. 

**  Oh,  Jack,"  whispered  Nelly,  "  let  us 
walk  over  to  the  cottage,  and  tell  them  the 
news  ; "  and  Jack  blushed  as  he  squeezed 
her  hand  in  gratitude  for  the  speech. 

*'  I  almost  wonder  they  gave  you  this. 
Jack,"  said  his  fatlier,  "  seeing  how  active  a 
part  I  took  against  them ;  but  I  suppose 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  saying  that  Min- 
isters would  rather  soothe  enemies  than  suc- 
cour friends." 

"  Don't  you  suspect,  papa,  that  Lord  Cul- 
duff  may  have  had  some  share  in  this 
event?  His  influence,  I  know,  is  very 
great  with  his  party,"  said  Marion. 

**  I  hope  and  trust  not,"  burst  out  Jack ; 
<<  rather  than  owe  my  promotion  to  that 
bewigged  old  dandy,  Fd  go  and  keep  a 
lighthouse." 

**  A  most  illiberal  speech,"  said  Temple. 
**  I  was  about  to  employ  a  stronger  word, 
but  still  not  stronger  than  my  sense  of  its 
necessity."    • 

"  Remember,  Temple,"  replied  Jack,  "  I 
have  no  possible  objection  to  bis  bi*ing  your 
patron.  I  only  protest  that  he  shan't  be 
mine.  He  may  make  you  something  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary  to-morrow,  and  I'll 
never  quarrel  about  it." 

"  I  am  grateful  for  the  concession,"  said 
the  other,  bowing. 

*'  If  it  was  LokI  CuldufT  that  got  you  this 
step,"  said  Colonel  Bramleigh,  **  I  must  sa^ 
nothing:  could  be  more  delicate  than  his 
conduct ;  he  never  so  much  ns  hinted  to  me 
that  he  had  taken  trouble  in  the  matter." 

**  He  is  such  a  gentleman  ! "  said  Marion^ 
with  a  very  enthusiastic  emphasis  on  the 
word. 

**  Well,  perhaps  it's  a  very  ignoble  con- 
fession," said  Nelly,  "  but  I  frankly  own  I'd 
rather  Jack  owed  his  good  fortune  to  his 
goo<l  fame  than  to  all  the  peers  in  the  cal- 
endar." 

"  What  pains  Ellen  takes,"  said  Marion, 
'*  to  show  that  her  ideas  of  life  and  the 
world  are  not  those  of  the  rest  of  us." 

'•  She  has  me  with  her  whenever  she 
goes  into  the  lobby,"  said  Jack,  **  or  I'll 
pair  with  Temple,  who  is  sure  to  be  on  the 
stronj^er  side." 

**  Your  censure  I  accept  as  a  compli- 
ment," said  Temple. 

*•  And  is  til  is  all  our  good  news  has  done 
for  us,  —  to  set  us  exchanging  tart  speeches 
and  sharp  repartees  with  each  other  ? " 
said  Colonel  Bramleigh ;  "  I  declare  it  is  a 
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very  ungracious  way  to  treat  pleasant  tid- 
ings. Go  out,  boys,  and  see  if  }ou  couldn't 
find  some  one  to  dine  with  us,  and  wet 
Jack's  commission,  as  they  used  to  call  it, 
long  ago." 

"  We  can  have  the  L'Estranges  and  our 
amiable  neighbour  Captain  Craufurd,"  said 
Marion,  "  but  I  believe  our  resources  end 
with  these." 

"  Why  not  look  up  the  Frenchman  you 
smashed  some  weeks  ago.  Jack  V "  said 
Augustus ;  "  he  ought  to  be  about  by  this 
time,  and  it  would  only  be  common  decency 
to  show  him  some  attention." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Ill  do  any  thing 
you  like  but  talk  French  with  .him.  But 
where  is  he  to  be  found  V  " 

"  He  stops  with  Longworth,"  said  Augus- 
tus, '^  which  makes  the  matter  awkward. 
Can  we  invite  one  without  the  other,  and 
can  we  open  our  acquaintance  with  Long- 
worth  by  an  invitation  to  dinner  V  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  chimed  in  Temple. 
*'  First  acquaintance  admits  of  no  breaches 
of  etiquette.  Intimacies  may,  and  rarely 
ton,  forgive  such." 

*'  What  luck  to  have  such  a  pilot  to  steer 
us  through  the  narrow  channel  of  proprie- 
ties," cried  Jack,  laughing. 

*'  I  think,  too,  it  would  be  as  well  to  re- 
member," resumed  Temple,  "  that  Lord 
CuldufT  is  our  guest,  and  to  whatever  acci- 
dents of  acquaintanceship  we  maybe  ready 
to  expose  ourselves,  we  have  no  right  to 
extena  these  casualties  to  Jiim." 

*'  I  suspect  we  are  not  likely  to  see  his 
lordship  to-day,  at  least;  he  has  sent  down 
his  man  to  beg  be  may  be  excused  from 
making  bis  appearance  at  dinner :  a  slight 
attack  of  gout  confines  him  to  his  room," 
said  Marion. 

"  That's  not  the  worst  bit  of  news  I've 
heard  to-day,"  broke  in  Jack.  "  Dining  in 
that  old  cove's  company  is  the  next  thing  to 
being  tried  by  court-martial.  I  fervently 
hope  he'll  be  on  the  sick  list  till  I  take  my 
departure." 

''  As  to  getting  these  people  together  to- 
day, it's  out  olthe  question,"  said  Augustus. 
"  Let  us  say  Saturday  next,  and  try  what 
we  can  do." 

Tills  was  agreed  upon.  Temple  being 
deputed  to  ride  over  to  Longworth 's,  leav- 
ing to  his  diplomacy  to  make  what  further 
advances  events  seemed  to  warrant,  —  a 
trustful  confidence  in  his  tact  to  conduct  a 
nice  negotiation  being  a  flattery  more  than 
sufficient  to  recompense  his  troul)le.  Jack 
and  Nelly  would  repair  to  the  cottige  to 
secure  the  L'Estranges.  Craufurd  could  be 
apprised  by  a  note. 


''  Has  Catbill  got  the  gout,  too  ?  "  asked 
Jack.  '*  I  have  not  seen  him  this  mom- 
mg. 

*^  No ;  that  very  cool  gentleman  too^  oat 
my  cob  pony,  Fritz,  this  morning  at  day- 
break," said  Augustus,/*  saying  he  was  oflT 
to  the  mines  at  Lismaconnor,  and  wouldn't 
be  back  till  evening." 

**  And  do  you  mean  to  let  such  a  liberty 
pass  unnoticed  ?  "  asked  Temple. 

^'  A  good  deal  will  depend  apou  how 
Fritz  looks  after  his  journey.  If  i  see  that 
the  beast  has  not  suffered,  it  is  jnst  possi- 
ble I  may  content  myself  with  a  mere  inti- 
mation that  I  trust  the  freedom  may  not  be 
repeated." 

**  You  told  me  Anderson  offered  yon  two 
hundred  for  that  cob,"  broke  in  Temple. 

*'  Yes,  and  asked  how  much  more  would 
tempt  me  to  sell  him." 

*' If  he  were  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and 
took  such  a  liberty  with  me,  I'd  not  foi^Te 
him,"  said 'Temple,  as  he  arose  and  lell  the 
room  in  a  burst  of  indignation. 

*'  I  may  say  we  are  a  veiy  high-spirited 
family,"  said  Jack  gravely,  **  and  I'll  warn 
the  world  not  to  try  any  familiarities  with 
us." 

*'  Come  away,  naughty  boy,"  whispered 
Eleanor;  ^'you  are  always  trailing  your 
coat  for  some  one  to  stand  upon." 

''  Tell  me,  Nelly,"  said  he,  as  they  took 
their  way  through  the  pinewood  that  led  to 
the  cottage,  *'  toll  me,  Nelly,  am.  I  right  or 
wrong  in  my  appreciation  —  for  I  really 
want  to  be  just  and  fair  in  the  matter  — 
are  we  Bramleighs  confounded  snobs  ?  " 

The  downright  honest  earnestness  with 
which  he  put  the  question  made  her  laugh 
heartily,  and  for  some  seconds  left  ber 
unable  to  answer  him. 

"'  I  half  suspect  that  we  may  be,  Jaok," 
said  she,  still  smiling. 

**  I'm  certain  of  one  thing,"  continued  he 
in  the  same  earnest  tone,  *^  our  distinguished 
guest  deems  us  such.  There  is  a  sort  of 
simpering  enjoyment  of  all  that  goes  on 
around  bim,  and  a  condescending  ap- 
proval of  us  that  seems  to  say,  *"  Go  on, 
you'll  catch  the  tone  yet.  xou're  not 
doing  badly  by  any  means.'  He  pushed 
me  to  tlie  very  limit  of  my  patience  the 
other  day  with  this,  and  I  had  to  get  up 
from  luncheon  and  leave  the  house  to  avoid 
being  openly  rude  to  him.  Do  you  mind 
my  lighting  a  cigar,  Nelly,  for  I  have  got 
myself  so  angry  that  I  want  a  weed  to 
calm  me  down  again  ?  " 

''Let  us  talk  of  something  else;  for  on 
this  theme  Tm  not  much  better  tempered 
than  yourself." 
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"There's  a  dear  cood  girl,"  said  he, 
drawing  her  towards  him,  and  kissing  her 
cheek.  ^*  I'd  have  sworn  you  felt  as  I  did 
alxMit  this  old  fop ;  and  we  must  be  arrant 
SDobe,  Nelly,  or  else  his  coming  down 
amongst  us  here  would  not  have  broken  us 
all  up,  setting  us  exchanging  sneers  and 
•cofl's,  and  criticizing  each  other's  know- 
ledge of  life.  Confound  the  old  humbug : 
let  OS  forget  him.**  * 

They  walked  along  without  exchanging 
a  word  for  full  ten  minutes  or  more,  till 
they  reached  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  from 
which  the  pathway  led  down  to  the  cottage. 
**  I  wonder  when  I  shall  stand  here  again  ?  '* 
said  he,  pausing.  **  Not  that  Vm  going  on 
any  hazardous  service,  or  to  meet  a  more 
formidable  enemy  than  a  tart  flag-captain  ; 
but  the  world  has  such  strange  turns  and 
changes,  that  a  couple  of  years  may  do 
any  tning  with  a  man's  destiny." 

**  A  couple  of  years  may  make  you  a  post- 
captain,  Jack ;  and  that  will  be  quite  enough 
to  change  your  destiny." 

He  looked  affectionately  towards  her  for 
a  moment,  and  then  turned  awav  to  hide 
the  emotion  he  could  not  master. 

•*  And  then,  Jack,"  said  she  cai-essingly, 
**it  will  be  a  very  happy  day  that  shall 
hnnt  nt  to  this  spot  again." 

"  Who  knows,  Nelly  ?  "  said  he,  with  a 
degree  of  agitation  that  surprised  her.  '^  I 
haven't  told  you  that  Julia  and  I  had  a  quar- 
rel the  last  time  we  met." 

•»  A  quarrel !  " 

"  Well,  it  was  son^ething  very  like  one.  I 
told  her  there  were  things  about  her  man- 
ner, —  certain  ways  she  had,  —  that  I  didn't 
like ;  and  I  spoke  very  seriously  to  her  on 
the  subject.  1  didn't  go  beating  about,  but 
said  she  was  too  much  of  a  coquette." 

**  Oh,  Ja.rk  ! " 

**  It's  all  very  well  to  be  shocked,  and  cry 
out,  *  Oh,  Jack  !  *  but  isn't  it  true  V  haven't 
vou  seen  it  vourseifV  hasn't  Marion  said 
some  very  strange  things  about  it  V  " 

•*  My  dear  Jack,  I  needn't  tell  you  that  we 
girls  are  not  always  fair  in  our  estim;it>*s  of 
oai'h  other,  even  when  we  think  we  are,  — 
and  it  \*  not  always  that  we  want  to  think 
fio.  Julia  is  not  aco({uette  in  any  sense  that 
the  word  carries  censure,  and  vou  were 
exceedingly  wrong  to  tell  her  she  was." 

•*  Tiiat's  how  it  is !  "  <Tied  he,  pitching  his 
cigar  away  in  impatience.  '*  There's  a  Iree- 
raasonry  amongst  you  that  calls  you  all  to 
arras  the  moment  one  is  attacked.  Nn't  it 
open  to  a  man  to  tell  the  girl  he  hop^^-t  to 
make  his  wife  that  there  are  thin;;s  in  her 
nuaiiner  he  doesn't  ajiprove  of  and  wuuld  Iik(' 
changed  ?  " 


"  Certainly  not ;  at  least  it  would  require 
some  nicer  tact  than  yours  to  approach  such 
a  theme  with  safety." 

"  Temple,  perhaps,  could  do  it,"  said  he, 
sneeringly. 

'**  Temple  certainly  would  not  attempt  it." 

Jack  made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and,  as 
if  desirous  to  change  the  subject,  said, 
"  AVhat's  the  matter  with  our  distinguished 
guest  ?  Is  he  ill,  that  he  won't  dine  below- 
stairs  to-day  ?  " 

"  He  calls  it  a  slight  return  of  his  Greek 
fever,  and  begs  to  be  excused  from  present- 
ing himself  at  dinner." 

"  He  and  Tcmi)le  have  been  writing  little 
three-cornered  notes  to  each  other  all  tlie 
morning.     I  .suppose  it  is  diplomatic  usage." 

The  tone  of  irritation  he  spoke  in  seemed 
to  show  that  he  was  actually  stacking  for 
something  to  vent  his  anger  upon,  and  try- 
ing to  provoke  some  word  of  contradiction 
or  dissent ;  but  she  was  silent,  and  for  some 
seconds  they  walked  on  without  speaking. 

"  Look  ! "  cried  he,  suddenly ;  "  there  goes 
Julia.  I)o  you  see  her  yonder  on  the  path 
up  the  cliff?  and  who  is  that  clambering 
after  her  ?  I'll  be  shot  if  it's  not  I^rd  Cul- 
duff." 

"  Julia  hai  got  her  drawing-book,  I  see. 
Thev'i'C  on  some  skt»tching  excursion." 

"  lie  wasn't  long  in  throwing  ofl*  his  Greek 
fever,  eh  V  "  cried  Jack,  indignantly.  "  It*s 
cool,  isn't  it,  to  tell  the  people  in  whose  house 
he  is  stopping  that  he's  too  ill  to  dine  with 
them,  and  then  set  out  gallivanting  in  this 
fashion  V  " 

"  Poor  old  man  !  "  said  she,  in  a  tone  of 
half  s<'ornful  pity. 

"  AVas  I  right  about  Julia  now  ?  *  crietl 
he  angrily.  "  I  told  you  for  whose  captiva- 
tion  all  Iht  little  gracefulnesses  were  intended. 
I  saw  it  (he  first  ni^^ht  he  stood  beside  her  at 
the  piano.  As  Marion  said,  she  is  deter- 
mined to  bring  him  down.  She  saw  it  as 
well  as  I  did." 

**  What  nonsense  you  are  talking.  Jack ; 
as  if  Julia  would  condescend" 

"  There's  no  condescension,  Nelly,"  he 
broke  in.  **  The  man  is  a  lonl,  aii<l  the 
woman  he  marries  will  be  a  peeress,  and 
there's  not  another  country  in  Europe  in 
which  that  wonl  means  as  much.  I  take  it 
we  needn't  zo  on  to  the  cottajje  now  ?  " 

*'  I  suppose  we  could  scarcely  overtake 
them  ?  " 

"  Overtake  them !  Whv  should  we  trvV 
Ev^n  7/iy  tact.  Nellv.  that  vou  sneered  at  so 
contemptuously  a  while  aijo,  would  save  me 
from  such  a  blun<ler.  Come,  let's  go  home 
and  forget,  if  we  can.  all  that,  we  came  about 
I  at  least  will  trv  and  do  so." 
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<<  My  dear  dear  Jack,  this  is  very  foolish 
jealousy." 

*'I  am  not  jealous,  Nelly.  Vm  angry; 
but  it  is  with  myself.  I  ought  to  have  known 
what  humble  pretensions  mine  were,  and  I 
ought  to  have  known  how  certainly  a  young 
lady,  bred  as  young  ladies  are  now-a-days, 
would  regard  them  —  as  less  than  humble ; 
but  it  all  comes  of  this  idle  shore-going  good- 
for-nothing  life.  They'll  not  catch  me  at  it 
again,  that's  all." 

*'*■  Just  listen  to  me  patiently.  Jack.  Lis- 
ten to  me  for  one  moment." 

**Not  for  half  a  moment.  I  can  guess 
every  tiling  you  want  to  say  to  me,  and  I  tell 
you  frankly,  I  don't  care  to  hear  it.  Tell  me 
whatever  you  like  to-morrow  "  —  He  tried 
to  finish  his  speech,  but  his  voice  grew  thick 
and  faltering,  and  he  turned  away  and  was 
silent.     , 

They  spoke  little  to  each  other  as  they 
walked  homewards.  A  chance  remark  on 
the  weather,  or  the  scenery,  was  all  that 
passed  till  they  reached  the  little  lawn  before 
the  door. 

**  You'll  not  forget  your  pledge.  Jack,  for 
to-morrow?  said  Ellen,  as  he  turned  to- 
wards her  before  ascending  the  steps. 

*'  I'll  not  forget  it,"  said  he  coldly,  and  he 
moved  off  as  he  spoke,  and  entered  an  alley 
of  the  shrubbery. 


CHAPTER     XVin. 
A  DULL  DINNER. 

■ 

The  family  dinner  on  that  day  at  Castel- 
lo  was  somewhat  dull.  The  various  at- 
tempts to  secure  a  party  for  the  ensuing 
Saturday,  which  had  been  fixed  on  to  cele- 
brate Jack's  promotion,  had  proved  failures 
When  Temple  arrived  at  Long  worth,  he 
learned  that  the  host  and  his  guest  were 
from  home  and  not  to  return  tor  some  days 
—  we  have  seen  how  it  fared  as  to  the 
L'Estranijes — so  that  the  solitary  success 
was  Captain  Craufiird,  a  gentleman  who 
certainly  had  not  won  the  suffrages  of  the 
great  house. 

There  were  two  vacant  places  besides  at 
the  table  ;  tor  butlers  are  fond  of  recording, 
by  napkins  and  covers,  how  certain  of  our 
friends  assume  to  treat  us,  and  thus  as  it 
wert^  contrast  their  own  formal  observances 
of  duty  with  the  laxer  notions  of  their 
betters. 

*'  Lord  Culduff  is  not  able  to  dine  with 
us,"  said  Colonel  Bramleigh,  making  the 
apology  as  well  to  himself  as  to  the  com- 
pany. 


*'  No,  papa,"  said  Marion ;  *'  he  hopes  to 
appear  in  the  drawing-room  in  the  erea- 
mg. 

*'  If  not  too  much  tired  hy  hislong  walk," 
broke  in  Jack. 

*^  What  walk  are  you  dreaming  .of? " 
asked  Marion. 

^'  An  excursion  he  made  this  morning 
down  the  coast,  sketching  or  pretending  to 
sketch.  Nelly  and  I  saw  him  clambering 
up  the  side  of  a  cliff" 

^^  Oh,  quite  impossible ;  you  most  be  mis- 
taken." 

^*  No,"  said  Nelly,  *<  there  was  no  mistake. 
I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  now  ;^  be- 
sides, it  is  not  in  these  wild  re^ons  so  dis- 
tinguished a  figure  is  like  to  mid  its  cooa- 
terpart" 

^'  But  why  should  he  not  take  his  walk? 
why  not  sketch,  or  amuse  himself  in  any 
way  he  pleased  ?  "  asked  Temple. 

^*  Of  course  it  was  open  for  him  to  do  so,'* 
said  the  colonel ;  **  only  that  to  excuse  bia 
absence  he  ought  not  to  have  made  a  pre- 
text of  being  ill." 

^^  I  think  men  are  ^  ill  *  just  as  tbey  are 
<  out,' "  said  Temple.  ''  I  am  ill  if  I  am 
asked  to  do  what  is  disagreeable  to  me,  as  I 
am  out  to  the  visit  of  a  bore." 

"  So  that  to  dine  with  us  was  disagreea* 
ble  to  Lord  Culduff  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

*'  It  was  evidently  either  an  effort  to  task 
his  strength,  or  an  occasion  whidi  caUed 
for  more  exertion  than  he  felt  equal  tOt" 
said  Temple,  pompously. 

"By  Jove  I"  cried ,  Jack,  "  I  hope  111 
never  be  a  great  man  I  I  trust  sincerelT  I 
may  never  arrive  at  that  eminence  in  whieh 
it  will  task  my  energies  to  eat  my  dinner 
and  chat  with  the  people  on  either  side  of 
me. 

'*  Lord  Culduff  converses :  he  does  not 
chat ;  please  to  note  the  distinction,  Jack.*' 

''  That's  like  telling  me  he  doesn't  walk 
but  he  swaggers." 

It  was  fortunate  at  this  moment,  critical 
enou-zh  as  regarded  the  temper  of  all  par- 
ties, that  Mr.  Cutbill  entered,  full  of  apolo- 
gies for  being  late,  and  bursting  to  recount 
the  accidents  that  befell  him  and  all  the  in- 
cidents of  his  day.  A  quick  glance  around 
the  table  assured  him  of  Lord  Culduff's  ab- 
sence, and  it  was  evident  from  the  sparkle 
of  his  eye  that  the  event  was  not  disagreea- 
ble to  him. 

"  Is  my  noble  friend  on  the  sick  list  ?  * 
asked  he  with  a  smile. 

"  Indisposed,"  said  Temple,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  knew  the  value  of  a  word  thai 
was  double-shotted. 
*'  I've  got  news  that  will  soon  rally  himy** 
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continued  Catbill.  **  They've  struck  a 
macnificeiit  vein  this  momiug,  and  within 
eighty  yards  of  the  surface.  Plmmys,  the 
Webh  inspector,  pronounced  it  good  Car- 
diflT,  and  says,  from  the  depth  of  ^  the  load ' 
that  it  must  go  a  long  way." 

"  Harding  did  not  give  me  as  encoura- 
mup  news  yesterday,"  said  Colonel  Bram- 
TeUffi  with  a  dubious  smile. 

"  My  tidings  date  from  this  morning,  — 
▼esteraay  was  the  day  before  the  battle ; 
besides,  what  does  Ilarding  know  about 
coal  ?  " 

**  He  knows  a  little  about  everything," 
said  Augustus. 

"  That  makes  all  the  difference.  What 
people  want  is  not  the  men  who  know 
things  currently,  but  know  them  weU  and 
thoroughly.  £h,  captain,"  said  he  to  Jack, 
^  what  would  you  say  to  popular  notions 
i^XKtt  the  navy  ?  " 

"•  Catty's  right,"  said  Jack.  *^  Amateu]> 
ship  is  afi  humbug." 

"Who  is  Longworth?"  asked  Cutbill. 
*•  Phibp  Longworth  ?  " 

**  A  neighbour  of  ours ;  we  are  not  ac- 
qaainted,  but  we  know  that  there  is  such  a 
person,"  said  Colonel  Bramleish. 

"  He  opines,"  continued  Cutbill,  "  that 
this  vein  of  ours  runs  direct  from  his  land, 
and  I  suspect  he's  not  wrong ;  and  he  wants 
to  know  what  we  mean  to  do  —  hell  either 
sell  or  buy.  He  came  over  this  morning  to 
Kilmannock  with  a  French  friend,  and  we 
took  our  breakfast  together.  Nice  fellows 
both  of  them,  and  wide  awake,  too,  espe- 
cially the  Frenchman.  Ho  was  with  Les- 
8^  in  Egypt,  in  what  capacity  I  couldn't 
find  out ;  but  I  see  he's  a  shrewd  fellow." 

**  With  Lesseps,'*  said  Colonel  Bramleigh, 
showing  a  quicker  anl  more  eager  interest 
than  before,  for  his  lawyer  had  told  him 
that  the  French  claimant  to  his  property 
had  been  engaged  on  the  works  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

"  Yes ;  he  spoke  as  if  he  knew  Lesseps 
well,  and  talked  of  tiie  whole  undertaking 
like  one  who  understood  it" 

•*  And  what  is  he  doing  here  ?  " 

**  Writing  a  book,  I  fancy  ;  an  Irish  tour 
—  one  of  thoflc  mock-sentimentalities,  with 
bad  politics  add  false  morality.  Frenchmen 
tentilatc  about  £ii<;laud.  He  goes  poking 
into  the  cabins  and  asking  the  people  about 
their  grievances  ;  and  now  he  says  he  wants 
to  hear  the  other  side,  and  learn  what  the 
gentlemen  say." 

**  We'll  have  to  ask  him  over  here,"  said 
Colonel  Bramleigh  coolly,  as  if  the  thought 
had  occurred  to  him  then  for  the  first  time. 


*'  He'll  amuse  you,  I  promise  you,"  said 
Cutbill. 

^'  I'd  like  to  meet  him,"  said  Jack.  *<  I 
had  the  ill-luck  to  bowl  him  over  in  the 
hunting-field,  and  cost  him  a  broken  leg. 
I'd  like  to  make  all  the  excuses  in  my 
power  to  him." 

^*  He  boai-s  no  malice  about  it ;  he  said 
it  was  all  his  own  fault,  and  that  you  did 
your  best  to  pick  him  up,  but  your  horse 
bolted  with  you." 

''  Let's  have  him  to  dinner  by  all  means," 
said  Au<i:ustus ;  '^  and  now  that  Temple  has 
made  a  formal  visit,  I  take  it  we  might  in- 
vite him  by  a  polite  note." 

'^  You  must  wait  till  he  returns  the  call," 
said  Marion  stifHy. 

*'  Not  if  we  want  to  show  a  courteous  de- 
sire to  make  his  acquaintance,"  said  Tern- 
{)le.    ''  Attentions  can  be  measured  as  nice- 
y  and  as  minutely  as  mendicaments." 

**  All  I  say,"  said  Jack,  ^*  is,  haye  him 
soon,  or  I  may  chance  to  miss  him ;  and  I'm 
rather  curious  to  have  a  look  at  him." 

Colonel  Bramleigh  turned  a  full  look  at 
Jack,  as  though  his  words  had  some  hidden 
meaning  in  them,  but  the  frank  and  easy 
expres^iion  of  the  sailor's  face  reassured 
him  at  once« 

^^  I  hope  the  fellow  won't  put  us  in  his 
book,"  said  Tem{)le.  **  You  are  never 
quite  safe  with  these  sort  of  people." 

"  Are  we  worth  recording  V  "  asked  Jack 
with  a  laugh. 

Temple  was  too  indignant  to  make  any 
answer,  and  Cutbill  went  on.  '•*'  The  au- 
thorship is  only  a  suspicion  of  mine,  remem- 
ber. It  was  from  seeing  him  constantly 
jotting  down  little  odds  and  ends  in  his 
note-book  that  I  came  to  that  conclusion ; 
and  Frenchmen  are  not  much  given  to 
minute  inquiries  if  they  have  not  some  def- 
inite object  in  view." 

Again  was  Bramleigh's  attention  arrested, 
but,  iu  before,  he  saw  that  the  speaker 
meant  no  more  than  the  words  in  their  sim- 
plest acceptance  conveyed. 

A  violent  ringing  of  the  door-bell  star- 
tled the  company,  and  alter  a  moment's 
pause  of  expectancy,  a  servant  entered  to 
!  say,  that  a  Government  messenger  had  ar- 
rived with  some  imi)ortant  despatches  for 
I  Lord  CulduiT,  which  required  personal  de- 
livery and  acceptance. 

*'  Will  you  step  up,  Mr.  Cutbill,  and  see 
if  his  lordship  is  in  his  room  ?  " 

"  I'll  answer  for  it  he's  not,"  said  Jack  to 
his  father. 

Cutbill  rose,  however,  and  went  on  his 
mission,  but  instead  of  returning  to  the  din- 
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ing^room  it  was  perceived  that  he  proceeded 
to  find  the  messenger,  and  conduct  him  up- 
stairs. 

**  Well,-  Nelly,'*  said  Marion,  in  a  whisper, 
"  what  do  you  say  now,  is  it  so  certain  that 
it  was  Lord  Culduff  you  saw  this  mom- 
ing  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  I 
was  fully  as  sure  as  Jack  was." 

**  ril  wager  he's  been  offered  Paris,"  said 
Temple,  gravely. 

"  Offered  Paris?  "  cried  Jack ;  "  what  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  the  embassy,  of  course,"  replied 
he  contemptuously.  "  Without,"  added  he, 
"  they  want  him  in  the  Cabinet." 

"  And  is  it  really  by  men  like  this,  the 
country  is  governed  ?  "  said  Nelly,  with  a 
boldness  that  seemed  the  impulse  of  indig- 
nation. 

"  I'm  afraid  so,"  said  Marion  scornfully. 
"  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Palmerston  were 
men  very  like  this,  —  were  they  not,  Tem- 
ple ?  " 

"  Precisely ;  Lord  Culduff  is  exactly  of 
the  same  order,  however  humble  the  esti- 
mate Ellen  may  form  of  such  people." 

"  I'm  all  inapatience  for  the  news,"  said 
Augustus.  "  1  wish  Cutbill  would  come 
down  at  once." 

«  I'll  take  the  odds  that  he  goes  to  F.  O.,' 
said  Temple. 

**  What  the  deuce  could  he  do  in  China  ?  " 
cried  Jack,  whose  ear  had  led  nim  into  a 
cruel'blunder. 

Temple  scarcely  smiled  at  what  savoured 
of  actual  irreverence,  and  added,  *'  If  so, 
ril  ask  to  be  made  private  secretary." 

"  Mr.  Temple,  sir,  his  lordship  would  be 
glad  to  see  you  upstairs  for  a  moment,"  said 
a  fo6tman,  ent^ering.  And  Temple  arose 
and  left  the  room,  with  a  pride  that  might 
have  accompanied  him  if  summoned  to  a 
cabinet  council. 

"More  mvsteries  of  State,"  cried  Jack. 
"  I  declare,  girls,  the  atmosphere  of  politi- 
cal greatness  is  almost  suffocating  me.  I 
wonder  how  Cutty  stands  it !  " 

A  general  move  into  the  drawing-room 
followed  this  speech,  and  as  Jack  sauntered 
in  he  slipped  his  arm  within  Nelly's  and  led 
her  towards  a  window.  "  I  can't  bear  this 
any  longer,  Nelly,  —  I  must  trip  my  anchor 
and  move  away.  I'd  as  soon  be  lieutenant 
to  a  port  admiral  as  live  here.  You're  all 
grown  too  fine  for  me." 

"  That's  not  it  at  all,  Jack,"  said  she,  smil- 
ing. "  I  see  how  vou've  l)een  trvinjr  tobul- 
ly  yourself  by  bullymg  us  this  hour  back ; 
but  it  will  be  all  right  to-morrow.  We'U  go 
over  to  the  cottajre  after  breakfast." 


"  You  may ;  Til  not,  I  promiBe  yon,  *  nid 
he,  blushing  deeply. 

"  Yes,  you  will,  my  dear  Jack,"  said  die, 
coaxingly ;  "  and  you'll  be  the  first  to  laugh 
at  your  own  foolish  jealousy  besides,  —  if 
JuLa  is  not  too  angry  with  you  to  make 
laughing  possible." 

**  She  may  be  angry  or  pleased,  it*8  all 
one  to  me  now,"  said  he  passionately. 
"  When  I  told  her  she  was  a  coquette,  I 
didn't  believe  it ;  but,  by  Jove,  she  lias  con- 
verted me  to  the  opinion  pretty  quickly.** 

**  You're  a  naughty  boy,  and  you're  in  a 
bad  humour,  and  I'll  say  no  more  to  you 


now. 


"  Say  it  now,  I  advise  you,  if  you  mean 
to  say  it,"  said  he  shortly ;  but  she  laughed 
at  his  serious  face,  and  turned  away  wnhoat 
speaking. 

**  Isn't  the  cabinet  council  sitting  late  ?  " 
asked  Augustus  of  Marion.  "They  have 
been  nigh  two  hours  in  conference." 

"  I  take  it  it  must  be  something  of  impor- 
tance," replied  she. 

«' Isn't  Cutbill  in  it?"  asked  AngostUB, 
mockingly. 

**  I  saw  Mr.  Cutbill  go  down  the  avenue, 
with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  just  after  ire 
came  into  the  drawing-room." 

"  rU  go  and  try  to  pump  him,"  said  Jack. 
*^  One  might  do  a  grand  thing  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  if  he  could  get  at  State  secrets 
like  these."  And  as  Jack  went  out  a  silence 
fell  over  the  pj^rty,  only  broken  by  the 
heavy  breathing  of  Colonel  Bramleigii  at 
he  slept  behind  nis  newspaper.  At  last  the 
door  opened  gently,  and  Temple  moved 
quietly  across  the  room,  and  tapping  his 
father  on  the  shoulder,  whispered  something 
in  his  ear.  "  What  —  eh  ?  "  cried  Colonel 
Bramleigh,  waking  up.  "  Did  you  say 
*  out '  ?  "  Another  whisper  ensued,  and 
the  colonel  arose  and  left  the  room,  followed 
by  Temple. 

*^  Isn't  Temple  supremely  diplomatic  to* 
night  ?  "  said  Nelly. 

"  I'm  certain  he  is  behaving  with  every 
becoming  reserve  and  decorum,'*  said 
Marion,  m  a  tone  of  severe  rebuke. 

When  Colonel  Bramleigh  entered  the 
library,  Temple  closed  and  locked  the  door, 
and  in  a  voice  of  some  emotion  said,  **  Poor 
Lord  Culduff;  it's  a  dreadful  blow.  I 
don't  know  how  hell  bear  up  against  it** 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Bramleigh, 
peevishly.  "  What's  this  about  a  change  of 
Ministry  and  a  dissolution  V  Did  yoa  t^ 
me  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  ?  " 

**  No,  sir.  I  said  that  a  dissolution  was 
prol)able.  The  Ministry  have  been  sorely 
pressed  in  the  Lords  about  Culdulis  v^ 
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pointment,  and  a  motion  to  address  the 
Crown  to  cancel  it  has  onlj  been  met  by  a 
■u^Jority  of  three.  So  small  a  victory 
mioants  to  a  defeat,  and  the  Premier  writes 
to  beg  Lord  Culduff  will  at  once  send  in  his 
resignadon,  as  the  only  means  to  save  the 
paitT." 

*•  VVeD,  if  it's  the  only  thing  to  do,  why 
notdoit?- 

**  ColdnflT  takes  a  quite  different  view  of 
it.  He  says  that  to  retire  is  to  abdicate  his 
poflition  in  public  life;  that  it  was  T^ord 
Kiggksworth's  duty  to  stand  by  a  colleajgue 
to  the  last;  that  every  Minister  makes  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  defend  a  subordinate ; 
and  that" 

**  I  only  half  follow  you.  What  was  the 
ground  of  the  attack  ?  Had  he  fallen  into 
any  blunder  —  made  any  serious  mis- 
take?" 

•*  Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir ;  they  actnallpr 
comptimentcd  his  abilities,  and  spoke  of  his 
rare  capacity.  It  was  one  of  tnose  bursts 
of  hypocrisy  we  have  every  now  and  then 
in  paUic  li/e,  to  show  the  world  how  virtu- 
Ofas  we  are.  They  raked  up  an  old  story 
of  thirty  years  a^  of  some  elopement  or 
Other,  and  affected  to  see  in  this  escapade 
a  reason  against  his  being  employea  to 
represent  the  Crown. ** 

•*  I'm  not  surprised  —  not  at  all  sur- 
prised. There  is  a  strong;  moral  feeling  in 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  that  no  man,  how- 
erer  great  his  abilities,  can  outrage  with 
impunity." 

"  If  they  dealt  with  him  thus  hardly  in 
tbe  Lords,  we  can  fancy  how  he  will  be 
"treated  in  the  Lower  House,  where  Rigby 
Norton  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  re- 
specting his  appointment.  As  Lord  Rig- 
gleeworai  writes,  *  11.  N.  has  got  up  your 
whole  bic^apliy,  and  is  fully  bent  on  mak- 
Big  3roa  toe  theme  of  one  of  his  amusing 
aenrrilitics.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  safe  to  risk 
tiiif  ?  Hell  not  persevere,  —  he  could  not 
persevere,  —  in  his  motion,  if  you  ?end  in 
joor  resignation.  We  could  not  —  at  least 
•0  Gore,  our  whip,  saj^s  —  be  sure  of  a 
majority  were  we  to  divide ;  and  even  a 
maiority  of,  say  thirty,  to  proclaim  you 
moral,  would  only  draw  the  whole  press  to 
open  your  entire  life,  and  make  the  world 
nns  with  your,  I  suppose,  very  common 
ana  every-day  iniquities.' " 

*^I  declare  I  do  not  see  what  can  be 
alleged  against  this  advice.  It  seems  to  me 
most  forcible  and  irrefragable.'* 

•*  Very  forcible,  as  regards  the  position  of 
the  Cabinet ;  but,  as   Lord   Culduflr  says , 
positive  ruin  to  him.** 
^  nttin  of  his  own  causing."  1 


Temple  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  impatience ;  the  sentiment 
was  one  not  worth  a  reply. 

**  At  all  events,  has  he  any  other  course 
open  to  him  ?  " 

**  He  thinks  he  has ;  at  least,  he  thinks 
that,  with  your  help  and  co-operation, 
there  may  be  another  course.  -  The  attack 
is  to  come  from  below  the  gangway  on  the 
Opposition  side.  It  was  to  sit  with  these 
men  you  contested  a  county,  and  spent 
nigh  twenty  thousand  pounds.  You  have 
great  claims  on  the  party.  You  know  them 
all  personally,  and  have  much  influence 
with  them.  Why,  then,  not  employ  it  in 
his  behalf?" 
"  To  suppress  the  motion,  you  mean  ?  " 
Temple  nodded. 

**  They*d  not  listen  to  it,  not  endure  it 
for  a  moment.  Norton  wouldn't  give  up  an 
attack  for  which  he  had  prepared  himself, 
if  he  were  to  find  out  in  the  interval  that 
the  object  of  it  was  an  angel.  As  I  heard 
him  say  one  day  at  *  the  Reform/  *  Other 
men  have  their  specialiiies.  One  fellow 
takes  sugar,  one  the  malt-duties,  one  Servia, 
or  m.iy  be,  Ireland ;  my  line  is  a  jrood 
smashing  personality.  Show  me  a  fellow 
—  of  course  I  mean  a  political  opponent  — 
who  has  been  giving  himself  airs  as  a 
colonial  governor,  or  "swellinj^**  it  as  a 
special  envoy  at  a  foreign  court,  and  if  I 
don't  find  something  in  his  despatches  to 
exhibit  him  as  a  false  prophet,  a  dupe,  or  a 
blunderer,  and  if  I  can't  make  the  House 
laugh  at  him,  don't  call  me  Rigby  Norton.* 
He  knows  he  does  these  things  better  than 
any  man  in  England,  and  he  does  them  in 
a  spirit  that  never  makes  him  an  enemy." 

'*  Culduff  says  that  N.  is  terribly  hard 
up.  He  was  hit  heavily  at  Goodwood,  and 
asked  for  time  to  pay." 

"  Just  what  he  has  been  doing  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  There  are  scores  of 
ships  that  no  underwriters  would  accept 
making  safe  voyages  half  across  the  globe. 
No,  no,  he'll  rub  on  for  many  a  day  in  the 
same  fashion.  Besides,  if  he  shouldn't, 
what  then  ?  " 

Temple  made  a  significant  gesture  with 
his  thumb  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"  That's  all  your  noble  friend  knows 
about  England,  then.  See  what  comes  of 
a  man  passing  his  life  among  fureigners. 
I  stipf)osc  a  Spanish  or  an  Italian  deputy 
mightn't  give  much  trouble,  nor  oppK)sc  * 
any  strenuous  resistance  to  such  a  dealing ; 
but  it  won't  do  here  —  it  will  nor." 

'*  Lord  Culdi^ff  knows  the  world  as  well 
as  most  men,  sir.** 

"•  Yes,  one  world,  I'm  sure  he  docs !    A 
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world  of  csscncerl  old  dandies  and  painted 
dowaprers,  surmunded  by  thieving  lac(jueys 
and  cnn;rinir  followers;  where  everything 
can  be  done  by  bribery,  and  nothing  with- 
out it.  But  that's  not  England,  Tm  proud 
to  say  ;  nor  will  ib  be,  I  hope,  for  many  a 
day  to  come." 

**  I  wish,  sir,  you  could  be  induced  to 
give  your  aid  to  CuldufT  in  this  matter.  I 
need  not  say  what  an  influence  it  would  ex- 
ert over  my  own  fortunes." 

*•  You  must  win  your  way,  Temple,  by 
your  own  merits,"  said  he  haughtily.  "  I'd 
be  ashamed  to  think  that  a  son  of  mine 
owed  any  share  of  his  success  in  life  to  igno- 
ble acts  or  backstairs  intlucnce.  Go  back 
and  tell  Lord  Culdufl'  from  me,  that  so  far 
as  I  know  it.  Lord  Rigglesworth's  advice  is 
my  own.  No  wise  man  ever  courts  a  public 
scandal ;  and  he  would  be  less  than  wise  to 
confront  oue,  with  the  certainty  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  it." 

"  Will  you  see  him,  sir  ?  Will  you  speak 
to  him  yourself?  " 

^'  I'd  rather  not.  It  would  be  a  needless 
pain  to  eacli  of  us." 

''I  suspect  he  means  to  leave  this  to- 
night." 

"  Not  the  worst  thing  he  could  do." 

"  But  you'll  see  him,  to  say  good-by  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  and  all  the  more  easily  if 
we  have  no  conversation  in  the  meanwhile. 
Who's  that  knocking  ?  Is  the  door 
locked  ?  " 

Temple  hastened  to  open  the  door,  and 
found  Mr.  Cutbill  begging  to  have  five  min- 
utes' conversation  with  Colonel  Bramlei^h. 

*'  Leave  us  together.  Temple,  and  tell 
Clarion  to  send  me  in  some  tea.  You'll 
have  tea,  too,  won't  you,  Mr.  Cutbill  ?  " 

*'  No,  thank  you ;  I'll  ask  for  wine  and 
water  later.  At  present  I  want  a  little  talk 
with  yon.  Our  noble  friend  has  got  it  hot 
and  heavy,"  said  he,  as  Temple  withdrew, 
leaving  Hramleigli  and  himself  together; 
*'  but  it's  nothiiijT  to  what  will  come  out 
wlnMi  Norton  briuirs  it  before  the  House. 
I  suppose  th(*D?  hcusn't  been  such  a  scandal 
ft)r  vears  as  he'll  make  of  it." 

**  I  dedan',  Mr.  Cutbill,  as  long  as  the 
gentleman  continues  my  guest,  I'd  rather 
avoid  than  invite  any  discussion  of  his  ante- 
cedents," said  J^ramK'igh  pompously. 

"  All  very  fine,  if  you  could  'stop  the 
world  from  talkini;  of  them." 

**  My  son  has  just  been  with  me,  and  I 
have  said  to  him,  sir,  as  I  have  now  repeated 
to  you,  that  it  is  a  theme  I  will  not  enter 
upon." 

*'  You  won't,  won't  you  ?  " 

**  No,  sir,  I  will  not." 


"  The  more  fool  you,  tlien,  that's  all." 

**  What,  sir,  am  I  to  be  told  this  to  my 
face,  under  my  own  roof?  Can  you  pre- 
sume to  address  these  words  to  me  r  " 

*^  I  meant  nothing  offensive.  Tou  needn't 
look  like  a  turkey-cock.  All  the  gobble- 
gobble  in  the  world  wouldn't  frighten  me,  I 
came  in  here  in  a  friendly  spirit.  I  was 
handsomely  treated  in  this  house,  and  Td 
like  to  make  a  return  for  it ;  that's  why  I'm 
here,  Bramleigh." 

'^  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  detect 
the  friendliness  you  speak  of  in  the  words 
you  have  just  uttered." 

^^  Perhaps  I  was  a  little  too  blunt  —  a  lit- 
tle too  —  what  shall  I  call  it?  —  abrupt; 
but  what  I  wanted  to  say  was  this :  here's 
the  nicest  opportunity  in  the  world,  not 
only  to  help  a  lame  dog  over  the  stile, 
but  to  make  a  good  hound  of  him  after- 
wards." 

^'I  protest,  sir,  I  cannot  follow  yon. 
Your  bluntness,  as  you  call  it,  was  at  lent 
intelligible." 

*^  Don't  be  in  a  passion.  Keep  cool,  and 
listen  to  me.  If  this  motion  is  made  about 
Culduff,  and  comes  to  a  debate,  there  will 
be  such  stories  told  as  would  smash  forty  rep- 
utations. I'd  like  to  see  which  of  us  would 
come  well  out  of  a  biography,  treated  as  a 
party  attack  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At 
all  events  he  couldn't  face  it.  Stand  by  him, 
then,  and  get  him  through  it.  Have  pa- 
tience; just  hear  what  I  havu  to  say.  The 
thing  can  be  done ;  there's  eight  days  to 
come  before  it  can  be  brought  on.  I  know 
the  money-lender  has  three  of  Norton's  ac- 
ceptances—  for  heavy  sums,  two  of  them. 
Do  you  see  now  what  I'm  driving  at  ?  " 

'^  I  may  possibly  see  so  much,  sir,  but  I 
am  unable  to  see  why  I  should  move  in  the 
matter." 

'*  I'll  show  you,  then.  The  noble  viscount 
is  much  smitten  by  a  certain  young  lady  up* 
stairs,  and  intends  to  propose  for  her.  Yes, 
I  know  it,  and  I'll  vouch  for  it.  Your  eld- 
est daughter  may  be  a  peeress,  and  though 
the  husband  isn't  very  young,  neither  is  the 
title.  I  think  he  said  he  was  the  eighth 
lord  —  seventh  or  eighth,  I'm  not  sure  which 
—  and  taking  the  rank  and  the  coal-mine 
together,  don't  you  think  she  might  do 
worse  ?  " 

"•  I  will  say,  sir,  that  frankness  like  7001* 
I've  never  met  before." 

«'  That's  the  verv  tiling  Pd  like  to  hear 

you  say  of  me.    TLere's  no  quality  I  pride 

myself  on  so  much  as  my  candour.'^ 

**  You  have  ample  reason,  sir." 

'« I  feel  iL    I  know  it.    Direct  lines  and 

a  wide  gauge — I  mean  in  the  way  of  ttber- 
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ality  — that's  my  motta  I  go  straight  to 
mj  terminus,  wherever  it  is." 

'*  It  is  not  every  man  can  make  his  pro- 
fession the  efficient  ally  of  his  morality." 

**  Ao  enjfineer  can,  and  there's  nothing  so 
like  life  as  a  new  line  of  railroad.  But  to 
come  back.  You  see  now  how  the  matter 
itamk  If  the  arrangement  suits  you,  the 
tiling  can  be  done.*' 

'*  You  Lave  a  very  business-like  way  of 
treating  these  themes.*' 

"If  I  hadn't,  I  couldn't  treat  them  at  all. 
)\liat  I  say  to  myself  is.  Will  it  paj^  ?  first 
of  all,  and  secondly,  How  much  wdl  it  pay  ? 
And  trial's  the  one  test  for  everything. 
Ilave  the  divines  a  more  telling  argument 
against  a  life  of  worldliness  and  selt-indul- 
cence  than  when  they  ask,  Will  it  pay  ? 
We  contract  for  everything,  even  for  going 
to  heaven." 

"  If  I  could  hope  to  rival  your  eminently 
practical  spirit,  Mr.  Cutbill,  I'd  ask  how  far 
—  to  what  extent  —  has  Lord  Culduflf  made 
you  the  confidant  of  his  intentions?  " 

''You  mean,  has  he  sent  me  here  this 
erening  to  make  a  proposal  to  you  ?  ** 

"  No,  not  exactly  that ;  but  has  he  inti- 
Ottted,  has  he  declared  —  for  intimation 
wouldn't  suffice  —  has  he  declared  his  wish 
to  he  allied  to  my  family  ?  " 

**  He  ditln't  say,  '  Cutbill,  go  down  and 
®*ke  a  tender  in  my  name  for  her,*  if  you 
n>ean  that." 


tilv. 
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opine  not,  sir,"  said  Bramleigh  haugh- 


"  But  when  I  tell  you  it's  all  right,"  said 
^ytbill,  with  one  of  his  most  knowing  looks, 
"  I  think  tiiat  ought  to  da" 

'  i  take  it,  sir,  that  you  mean  courteously 

*nci  fairly  by  me.   I  feel  certain  that  you  have 

°«uher  the  wish  nor  the  intention  to  pain 

P^»  but  I  am  forced  to  own  that  you  import 

"Jl*^  questions  of  a  delicate  nature  a  spirit 

J  Commercial  profit  and  loss,  which  makes 

'  /xiscussion  of  them  harsh  and  disagreeable. 

'*■*  is  not,  let  me  observe  to  you,  a  matter 

^^*oaJ  or  a  new  cutting  on  a  railroad." 

^  *  A.nd  are  you  going  to  tell  Tom  Cutbill 

,  ^^  Out  of  his  own  line  of  business  —  when 

Ll*'»*t  up  to  his  knees  in  earthworks,  and 

,1?*^'*S  a  tunnel  —  that  he's  a  fool  and  a  nin- 

.^,^l>oop?" 

^      *  should  be  sorry  to  express  such  a  sen- 

i^  *  ^  will  go  even  so  far,  sir,  and  say  I  should 
"^^«Orry  to  feel  it." 

•     "  That's  enough.     No  offence  meant,  none 
taken.     Here's  how  it  is  now.     Authorize 

p?  *o  see  Jo**l  about  those  bills  of  Norton's. 

^^^«    me   what  the    French    call  a  carte 


blanche  to  negotiate,  and  I'll  promise  you 
I'll  not  throw  your  ten-pound  notes  away. 
Not  that  it  need  ever  come  to  ten-pound 
notes,  for  Rigby  does  these  things  for  the 
pure  fun  of  them,  and  if  any  good  fellow 
drops  in  on  him  of  a  morning,  and  says, 
'  Don't  raise  a  hue  and  cry  about  that  poor 
be<;frar,'  or  ^  Don't  push  that  fellow  over  the 
cliff,'  he's  just  the  man  to  say,  *  Well,  I'll 
not  go  on,  I'll  let  it  stand  over,'  or  he'll 
even  get  up  and  say,  *  When  I  asked  leave 
to  put  this  question  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  I  fully  believed  in  the  authentic 
character  of  the  information  in  my  possession. 
I  have,  however,  since  then  discovered  '  — 
this,  that,  and  the  other.  Don't  you  know 
how  these  things  always  finish  ?  There's  a 
great  row,  a  ^eat  hubbub,  and  the  man  that 
retracts  is  cheered  by  both  sides  of  the 
House." 

''  Suppose,  then,  he  withdraws  his  motion, 
—  what  then  ?  The  tliscussion  in  the  Lords 
remains  on  record,  and  the  mischief,  so  far 
as  Lord  Culduff  is  concerned,,  is  done." 

*^  I  know  that  Ue'U  not  have  his  ap- 
pointm(*nt;  he'll  take  his  pension  and  wait. 
What  he  says  is  this, '  There  are  only  three 
diplomatists  in  all  England,  and  short  of  a 
capital  felony,  any  of  the  three  may  do  any- 
thmg.  I  have  only  to  stand  out  and  sulk/ 
says  he,  *  and  they'll  be  on  their  knees  to  me 
yet.'" 

*'  He  yields,  then,  to  a  passing  hurricane," 
said  Bramleigh,  pompously. 

**  Just  so.  He's  taking  shelter  under  an 
archway  till  he  can  call  a  Hansom.  Now 
you  have  the  whole  case ;  and  as  talking  is 
dry  work,  might  I  ring  for  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  seltzer  ?  " 

*^  By  all  means.  I  am  ashamed  not  to 
have  thought  of  it  before.  This  is  a  matter 
for  much  thought  and  deliberation,"  said 
Rraniluigh,  as  the  servant  withdrew  afler 
bringing  the  wine.  ^*  It  is  too  eventful  a  step 
to  be  taken  suddenly." 

"  If  not  done  promptly  it  can't  be  done  at 
all.  A  week  isn't  a  long  time  to  go  up  to 
town  and  get  through  a  very  knotty  negotia- 
tioti.  Joel  isn't  a  common  money-ltMider, 
like  Drake  or  Downie.  You  can't  go  to  his 
olUee  except  on  formal  business.  If  yon 
want  to  do  a  thing  in  the  way  of  accommo- 
dation with  him,  you'll  have  to  take  him 
down  to  the  *  Ship,'  and  give  him  a  nice 
little  fish  dinner,  with  the  very  best  vShu- 
terno  you  can  find  ;  and  when  you're  sitting 
out  on  the  balcony  over  the  black  mud,  — 
the  favourite  spot  men  smoke  their  cheroota 
in,  —  then  open  your  business  ;  and  though 
he  knows  well  it  was  all  '  a  {)lant,'  he'll  not 
resent  it,  but  take  it  kindly  and  well." 
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"  I  am  certain  that  so  nice  a  negotiation 
could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  yours,  Mr. 
Cutbill." 

**  Well,  perhaps  I  might  say  without  van- 
it}'',  it  might  be  in  worse.  So  much  for  that 
part  of  the  matter ;  now,  as  to  the  noble  vis- 
count himself.  I  am  speaking  as  a  man  of 
the  world  to  another  man  of  the  world,  and 
speaking  in  confidence  too.  You  don't  join 
in  that  hypocritical  cant  aa:ainst  Culdufi*, 
because  he  had  once  in  his  life  been  what 
they  call  a  man  of  gallantry?  I  mean, 
Bramleigh,  that  you  don't  go  in  for  that  out- 
rageous humbug  of  spotless  virtue,  and  the 
rest  of  it?" 

Bramleigh  smiled,  and  as  he  passed  his 
hand  over  his  mouth  to  hide  a  laugh,  the 
twinkle  of  his  eyes  betrayed  him. 

*'  I  believe  I  am  old  enou<jh  to  know  that 
one  must  take  the  world  as  it  is  pleased  to 
present  itself,"  said  he  cautiously. 

**  And  not  want  to  ttiink  it  better  or  worse 
than  it  really  is  V  " 

Bramleigh  nodded  assent. 

"  Now  we  understand  each  other,  as  I 
told  you  the  other  evening  we  were  sure  to 
do  when  we  had  seen  more  of  each  other. 
Culduff  isn't  a  saint,  but  he's  a  Peer  of  Par- 
liament; he  isn't  young,  but  he  has  an  old 
title,  and  if  I'm  not  much  mistaken,  he'll 
make  a  pot  of  money  out  of  this  mine.  Such 
a  man  has  only  to  go  down  into  the  Black 
Country  or  amongst  the  mills,  to  have  his 
choice  of  some  of  the  best-looking  girls 
in  England,  with  a  quarter  of  a  milnon  of 
money ;  isn't  that  fact  ?  " 

"  It  is  pretty  like  it." 

^*  So  that,  on  the  whole,  I'll  say  this  is  a 
good  thing,  Bramleigh,  —  a  right  good  thing. 
As  Wishart  said  the  other  night  in  the 
House,  *  A  new  country,'  —  speaking  of  the 
States,  — '  a  new  country  wants  alliances 
with  old  States  ; '  so  a  new  family  wants 
connection  with  the  old  historic  houses." 

Colonel  Bramlei{ih*s  face  grew  crimson, 
but  he  coughed  to  keep  down  his  rising 
indignation,  and  slightly  bowed  his  head. 

**  You  know  as  well  as  /  do,  that  the 
world  has  only  two  sorts  of  people,  notw 
and  snobs ;  one  has  no  choice,  —  if  you're 
not  one,  you  must  be  the  other.** 

"  And  yet,  sir,  men  of  mind  and  intellect 
have  written  about  the  untilled  nobility  of 
England." 

**  Silver  without  the  hall-mark,  Bram- 
leigh, won't  bring  six  shillings  an  otmce,  just 
because  nobody  can  say  how  far  it's  adulter- 
ated :  it's  the  same  with  people." 

"  Your  tact,  sir,  is  on  a  par  with  your 
wisdom." 

"  And  perhaps  you  haven't  a  high  opin- 


ion of  either,**  said  Catbill,  with  a  laugh  that 
showed  he  felt  no  irritation  Whatever. 
^  But  look  here,  Bramleigh,  this  will  never 
do.  If  there's  nothing  but  blarney  or  ban- 
ter between  us  we'll  never  come  to  busi- 
ness. If  you  agree  to  what  I've  been  pro- 
posing,—  you  have  only  me  to  deal  with, 
the  noble  lord  isn't  in  the  game  at  all,  — 
he'll  leave  this  to-nieht,  —  it's  right  and 
proper  he  should ;  he'll  go  up  to  the  mines 
for  a  few  days,  and  amuse  himself  with 
quartz  and  red  sandstone;  l^ld  when  I 
write  or  telegraph,  —  most  likely  telegraph, 
*•  the  thing  is  saie ;  *  he'll  come  back  here 
and  make  his  proposal  in  all  form." 

*^  I  am  most  willing  to  give  my  asnstance 
to  any  project  that  may  rescue  Lord  CalduflT 
from  this  unpleasant  predicament.  Indeed, 
having  myself  experienced  some  of  the  pav 
secution  which  political  hatred  can  cany 
into  private  life,  I  feel  a  sort  of  eommoa 
cause  with  him ;  but  I  protest  at  the  same 
time  —  distinctlv  protest  —  against  any- 
thing like  a  pledge  as  regards  his  lordship^i 
views  towaros  one  of  my  family.  I  mean  I 
give  no  promise." 

"  I  see,"  said  Catbill,  with  a  look  of  in- 
tense cunning.  **  You'll  do  the  money  part. 
Providence  will  take  charge  of  the  rest. 
Isn't  that  it  ?  " 

**  Mr.  Cutbill,  you  occasionally  push  my 
patience  pretty  hard.  What  I  said,  I  said 
seriously  and  advisedly." 

**  Of  course.  Now  then,  give  me  a  line 
to  your  banker  to  acknowledge  my  draft  np 
to  a  certain  limit,  say  five  hundred.  I 
think  five  ought  to  do  it." 

"  It's  a  smart  sum,  Mr.  Cutbill." 

**The  article's  cheap  at  the  money. 
Well,  well,  ni  not  anger  you.  Write  me 
the  order,  and  let  me  be  off" 

Bramleigh  sat  down  at  his  table,  and 
wrote  off  a  short  note  to  his  junior  partner 
in  the  bank,  which  he  sealed  and  adaressed, 
and  handing  it  to  Cutbill  said,  *'  This  will 
cre<lit  you  to  the  amount  you  spoke  of.  It 
will  be  advanced  to  you  as  a  loan  without 
interest,  to  be  repaid  within  two  years.'* 

"  All  right ;  the  thought  of  repayment 
will  never  spoil  my  night's  rest.  I  only 
wish  all  my  debts  would  give  me  as  little 
trouble." 

**  You  ought  to  have  none,  Mr.  Cutbill ;  a 
man  of  your  abilities,  at  the  top  of  a  great 
professiori,  and  with  a  reputation  seconil  to 
none,  should,  if  he  were  commonly  prudent^ 
have  ample  means  at  his  disposal." 

**  But  that's  the  thing  I   am  not,  Bram- 
leigh.    I'm  not  one  of  your  safe  fellows.     I 
drive  my  engine  at  speed,  even  where  the 
!  line  is  sliaky  and  the  rails  ill  laid.     Good- 
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\tj  \  inj  respeots  to  the  ladies ;  tell  Jack,  if 

Wv  iQ  town  within  the  week  to  look  me  up 

ai  Idmmers."    He  emptied  the  sherry  into 

a  tmnbler  as  he  spoke,  drank  it  off,  and  left 

the  room. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


A  DEPASTURE. 


Some  days  had  gone  over  since  the 
jost  recorded  in  oar  last  chapter,  and 
the  house  at  Castello  presented  a  very  dif- 
foent  aspect  from  its  late  show  of  movement 
and  pleasure. 

Lord  Culduff,  on  the  pretence  of  his  pres- 
ence bein<i;  re<}uired  at  the  mines,  had  left 
OD  the  same  night  that  Cutbill  took  his  de- 
parture for  England.'  On  the  momins 
after  Jack  also  went  away.  He  had  passed 
the  night  writing  and  burning  letters  to 
Julia;  for  no  sooner  had  he  fini!>hed  an 
efHStle,  than  he  found  it  too  cruel,  too  un- 
forgiTing.  too  unfeeling  by  half;  and  when 
he  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  just  anger, 
he  discovered  signs  of  tenderness  in  his  re- 
proaches that  savoured  of  submission.  It 
would  not  be  quite  fair  to  be  severe  on 
Jack's  failures,  trying  as  he  was  to  do  what 
has  puzzled  much  wiser  and  craftier  heads 
than  his.  To  convey  all  the  misery  he  felt 
at  parting  from  her  with  a  just  measure 
of  reproach  ibr  her  levitv  towards  him,  to 
mete  out  his  love  and  his  an^er  in  due 
doaes,  to  say  enough,  but  never  too  much, 
and  finally  to  let  her  know  that,  though  he 
went  off  in  a  huff,  it  was  to  carry  her  image 
in  his  heart  through  all  his  wanderings, 
nerer  forgetting  her  for  a  moment,  whether 
he  was  carrying  despatches  to  Cadiz  or 
eoaling  at  Malta  —  to  do  all  these,  I  say,  be- 
eomingly  and  well,  was  not  an  easy  task, 
and  especially  for  one  who  would  rather 
faaire  been  sent  to  cut  out  a  frigate  under 
thegnns  of  a  fortress  than  indite  a  despatch 
to  '*  my  Lords  of  the  Admiralty." 

From  the  short  sleep  which  followed  all 
hu  abortive  attempts  at  a  letter  he  was 
awakened  by  his  servant  telling  him  it  was 
time  to  dress  and  be  off.  Drearier  mo- 
ments there  are  not  in  life  than  those 
which  herald  in  a  departure  of  a  dark 
■Boming  in  winter,  with  the  rain  swooping 
in  vast  sheets  against  the  window-panes, 
and  the  cold  blast  whistling  through  the 
leafless  trees.  Never  do  the  candles  seem 
to  throw  so  little  light  as  these  do  now 
through  the  dreary  room,  all  littered  and 
dMordered  by  the  preparations  for  the  road. 
What  fears  and  misgivings  beset  one  at  such 


a  m(»nent !  What  reluctance  to  go,  and 
what  a  positive  sense  of  fear  one  feels,  as 
though  the  journey  were  a  veritable  leap  in 
the  dark,  and  that  the  whole  fortunes  of  a 
life  were  dependent  on  that  instant  of  reso- 
lution. 

Poor  Jack  tried  to  battle  with  such 
thoughts  as  these  by  reminding  himself  of 
his  duty  and  the  calls  of  the  service;  he 
asked  himself  again  and  again,  if  it  wore 
out  of  such  vacillating,  waverin|r  materials, 
a  sailor's  heart  should  be  fashioned  ?  was 
this  the  stuff  that  made  Nelsons  or  Collins- 
woods  ?  And  though  there  was  but  little 
immediate  prospect  of  a  career  of  distinc- 
tion, his  sense  of  duty  taught  him  to  feel 
that  the  routine  life  ot  peace  was  a  greater 
trial  to  a  man  s  patience  than  all  the  tur- 
moil and  bustle  of  active  service. 

"  The  more  I  cling  to  remain  here,"  mut- 
tered he,  as  he  descended  the  staii*s,  ^*  the 
more  certain  am  I  that  it*s  pure  weakness 
and  folly." 

^'  What*s  that  you  arc  muttering  about 
weakness  and  folly.  Jack  ? "  said  Nelly, 
who  had  got  up  to  see  him  off,  and  give  him 
the  last  ktss  before  he  departed. 

"  How  comes  it  you  are  here,  Nelly  ? 
Get  back  to  your  bed,  girl,  or  you'll  catch  a 
terrible  cold." 

**  No,  no,  Jack ;  Tm  well  shawled  and 
muffled.  I  wanted  to  say  good- by  once 
more.  Tell  me  what  it  was  you  were  say- 
ing about  weakness  and  folly.*' 

'*  I  was  assuring  myself  that  my  reluc- 
tance to  go  away  was  nothing  less  than  folly. 
I  was  trying  to  persuade  myself  that  the  best 
thing  I  could  do  was  to  be  olT;  but  1  won't 
say  I  succeeded." 

"  But  it  is,  Jack  ;  rely  on  it,  it  is.  You 
are  doing  the  right  thing  ;  and  if  I  say  so, 
it  is  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  I  shall  be  very 
lonely  after  you." 

Passing  his  arm  around  her  waist,  he 
walked  with  her  up  and  down  the  great 
spacious  hall,  their  slow  footsteps  echoing 
in  the  silent  house. 

*'  If  my  last  meeting  with  her  had  not 
been  such  as  it  was,  Nelly,"  said  he,  falter- 
ingly ;  ^'  if  we  had  not  parted  in  anger,  I 
think  1  could  go  with  a  lighter  heart." 

"  But  don't  you  know  Julia  well  enough 
to  know  that  these  little  sturms  of  temper 
pass  away  so  rapidly  thiit  they  never  leave 
a  trace  behind  them  V  She  was  an«;ry,  not 
because  you  found  fault  with  her,  but  be- 
cause she  thought  you  had  suficred  your- 
self to  be  persuaded  she  was  in  the  wrong." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  these  subtleties  ? 
She  ought  to  have  known  that  when  a  man 
loves  a  girl  as  I  love  her,  he  has  a  right  to 
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tell  her  frankly  if  there's  anything  in  her 
manner  he  is  dissatisfied  with." 

*■*■  He  has  no  such  right ;  and  if  he  had,  he 
ought  to  be  very  careful  how  he  exercised 
it" 

"  And  why  so  ?  " 

"  Just  because  fault-finding  is  not  love- 
making." 

"  So  that,  no  matter  what  he  saw  that  he 
disliked  or  disapproved  of,  he  ought  to  bear 
it  all  rather  than  risk  the  chance  of  his  re- 
monstrance being  ill-taken  ?  " 

*^  Not  that,  Jack ;  but  he  ought  to  take 
time  and  opportunity  to  make  the  same  re- 
monstrance. You  don't  go  down  to  the 
girl  you  are  in  love  with,  and  call  her  to  ac- 
count as  you  would  summon  a  dockyard 
man  9r  a  rigger  for  something  that  was 
wrong  with  your  frigate." 

*^Take  an  illustration  from  something 
you  know  better,  Nelly,  for  I'd  do  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  but  if  I  saw  what,  in  the  con- 
duct or  even  in  the  manner  of  the  girl  I 
was  in  love  with,  I  wouldn't  stand  if  she 
were  my  wife,  it  will  be  hard  to  convince 
me  that  I  oughtn't  to  tell  her  of  it." 

'*  As  I  said  before.  Jack,  the  telling  is  a 
matter  of  time  and  opportunity.  Of  all  the 
jealousies  in  the  world  there  is  none  as  in- 
considerate as  that  of  lovers  towards  the 
outer  world.  Whatever  change  eitheif  may 
wish  for  in  the  other  must  never  come  sug- 
gested from  without." 

'*  And  didn't  I  tell  her  she  was  wit)ns  in 
supposing  that  it  was  Marion  made  me  see 
her  coquetry  V  " 

**  That  vou  thoucrlit  Marion  had  no  influ- 
cnce  over  your  judgment  she  might  believe 
readily  enough,  but  girls  have  a  keener  in- 
sight into  each  other  than  you  are  aware  of, 
and  she  was  annoyed  —  and  she  was  right 
to  be  annoyed — that  in  your  estimate  of 
her  there  should  enter  anything,  the  very 
smallest,  that  could  bespeak  the  sort  of  im- 
pression a  woman  might  have  conveyed." 

*^  Nelly,  all  this  is  too  deep  for  me.  If 
Julia  cared  for  mc  as  1  believed  she  had, 
she'd  have  taken  what  I  said  in  good  part. 
Didn't  I  give  up  smoking  of  a  morning,  ex- 
cept one  solitary  cheroot  after  breakfast, 
when  she  asked  me?  Who  ever  saw  me 
take  a  nip  of  brandy  of  a  forenoon-  since 
that  day  she  cried  out,  *  Shame,  Jack,  don't 
do  that  ? '  And  do  you  think  I  wasn't  as 
fond  of  my  weed  and  my  glass  of  schnaps  as 
ever  she  was  of  all  those  little  airs  and 
graces  she  put<i  on  to  make  fools  of  men  ?  " 

"  Carriage  waiting,  sir,"  said  a  servant, 
entering  with  a  mass  of  cloaks  and  rugs  on 
his  arm. 

^^  Confound  the  carriage  and  the  journey 


too,"  mattered  he  below  his  ln*eath.  ^*  Lool 
here,  Nelly,  if  yon  are  right,  and  I  hope  wirl 
all  nay  heart  you  are,  I'll  not  go." 

"  That  would  be  ruin,  Jack  ;  yon  mafi 
go. 

"What  do  I  care  for  the  service?  -< 
good  seaman  —  a  fellow  that  knows  Iiow  <: 
handle  a  ship  —  need  never  want  for  en^ 
ployment.  I'd  just  as  soon  be  a  skipper  €* 
wear  a  pair  of  swabs  on  my  shoulders  and  1^ 
sworn  at  by  some  crusty  old  rear-admiral  fcP 
a  stain  on  my  quarter-deck.  I'll  not  «? 
Nelly ;  tell  Ned  to  take  off  the  trunks ;  11 
stay  where  I  am." 

**  Oh,  Jack,  I  implore  you  not  to  wrecic 
your  whole  fortune  in  life.  It  is  just  because 
Julia  loves  you  that  vou  are  bound  to  sbo^ 
yourself  worthy  of  her.  You  know  hon 
lucky  you  were  to  get  this  chance.  Yoi 
said  only  yesterday  it  was  the  finest  statioi 
in  the  whole  world.  Don't  lose  it,  like  a  dew 
fellow,  — don't  do  what  will  be  the  embitter 
ment  of  your  entire  life,  the  loss  of  yon: 
rank,  and  —  the  "  '  She  stopped  as  ib 
was  about  to  add  something  still  stronger. 

"  I'll  go  then,  Nelly  ;  don't  cry  about  it 
if  you  sob  that  way  I'll  make  a  fool  of  mj 
self.  Pretty  sight  for  the  flunkies,  to  see  i 
sailor  crying,  wouldn't  it?  all  because  h 
had  to  join  his  ship.  I'll  go  then  at  once 
I  suppose  you'll  see  her  to-day,  or  to»morroi 
at  farthest?" 

"  I'm  not  sure.  Jack.  Marion  said  some 
thing  about  hunting  parsons,  I  believe 
which  gave  George  such  deep  pain  that  h 
wouldn't  come  here  on  Wednesday.  JoTi 
appears  to  be  more  annoyed  than  Geov^ 
and  in  fact  for  the  moment  we  have  qaai 
antined  each  other." 

"Isn't  this  too  bad?"  cried  he  paanM 
ately. 

"  Of  course  it  is  too  bad ;  bat  it's  onlj 
passing  cloud ;  and  by  the  time  1  shall  writ 
to  you  it  will  have  passed  away." 

Jack  clasped  her  affectionately  in  U 
arms,  kissed  her  twice,  and  sprang  into  th 
carriage,  and  drove  away  with  a  full  beai 
indeed;  but  also  with  the  fast  aasnraiic 
that  his  dear  sister  would  watch  over  bis  ii 
terests,  and  not  forget  him. 

That  dark  drive  went  over  like  a  faideoo 
dream.  He  heard  the  wind  and  the  nil 
the  tramp  of  the  horses'  feet  and  the  spins 
of  the  wheels  along  the  miry  road,  but  h 
never  fully  realized  where  he  was  or  ho^ 
ho  came  there.  The  first  bell  was  ringin 
as  he  drove  into  the  station,  and  there  wa 
but  little  time  to  get  down  his  luggage  an 
secure  his  ticket.  He  asked  for  a  ooapi 
that  he  might  bo  alone ;  and  being  knowi 
as  one  of  Uie  great  family  at  Caslello^  Uv 
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obseqniotu  station-master  hastened  to  instal 
him  at  once.  On  opening  the  door,  how- 
ever, it  was  discovered  that  another  travel- 
ler had  alreaily  deposited  a  great  coat  and  a 
mg  in  ono  comer. 

**  Gire  yourself  po  trouble,  Captain  Bram- 
leigfa, "  said  ihe  official  in  a  low  voice.  *^  1*11 
JQst  say  the  coap^  is  reserved,  and  we'll  put 
him  into  another  compartment.  Take  these 
traps,  Bob,"  cried  lie  to  a  porter,  **  and  put 
them  into  a  fir:<t-clas8.*' 

Scarcely  was  the  order  given  when  two 
%Qres,  moving  out  of  the  dark,  approached, 
and  one,  with  a  slij^htly  foreign  accent,  but 
in  admirable  Englir'h.  said,  "  What  are  you 
doing  there  ?     I  have  taken  that  pla^^e." 

"  les,'*  cried  his  friend,  "  this  gentium  in 
leeured  the  coape  on  the  moment  of  his  ar- 
riTal." 

**  Very  sorry,  sir  —  extremely  porry ;  but 
the  coap^  was  reserved — specially  re- 
aerved." 

**My  friend  has  paid  for  that  place,"  said 
the  last  speaker ;  **  and  I  can  only  say,  if  I 
^ere  he,  I'd  not  relinquish  it." 

"Don't  bother  yourself  about  it,"  whis- 
pci^  Jack.  **  Let  him  have  his  place. 
^11  take  the  other  comer ;  and  there's  an 
find  of  it" 

**  If  you'll  allow  me.  Captain  Bramleigh," 

^id  the  official,  who  was  now  touched  to 

j^^  quick  on  that  sore  point,  a  question  of 

aJs  department ;  "  if  you'll  allow  me,  I  think 

*  <5«n  soon  settle  this  matter." 

. .  **  But  I  will  not  allow  you,  sir,"  said  Jack, 

*J8  sense  of  fairness  already  outraged  by  the 

^de  procedure.    "  He  has  as  good  a  right 

*?    his  place  as  I   have   to   mine.    Many 

«»aiib  for  your  trouble.     Good-by."     And 

*^  jjjying  he  stepped  in. 

^Se  foreigner  still   lingered  in   earnest 

2^**Terse  with  his  friend,  and  only  mounted 

J?^  steps  as  the  train  began  to  move.    "  A 

"■^ntdt,  cher  Philippe,"  he  cried,  as  the  door 

slammed,  and  the  next  instant  they 

^^gone. 

^  -yte  little  incident  which  had  preceded 

rj^ir  departure  had  certainly  not  conduced 

^ny  amicable  disposition  between  them, 

^^^  each,  after  a  sidelong  glance  at  the 

■  .^^,  ensconced  himself  more  comph*tely 

''Mn  his  wrappings,  and  gave  himself  up 

j^ther  silence  or  sleep. 

^^^ooae  thirty  miles  of  the  journey  had 

^r**^<i   over,  and  it  was  now  day,  —  dark 

^^  dreary  indeed,  —  when  Jack    awoke 

^JjJ  found  the  carriage  pretty  thick  with 

.?*^ke.     There  is  a  sort  of  fi-eemasonry  in 


*>aen  of  tobacco,  which  never  fails  them, 
they  have  a  kind  of  instinctive  guess 
^  Btranser  from  the  mere  character  of  his 


weed.  On  the  present  occasion  Jack 
recognized  a  most  extjuisite  Ilavanna  odour, 
and  turned  furtively  to  see  the  smoker. 

**  I  ought  to  have  asked,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, "  if  this  was  disagreeable  to  you,  but 
you  were  asleep,  and  I  did  not  like  to  dis- 
turb you." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  I  am  a  smoker  too," 
said  Jack,  as  he  drew  forth  his  case  and 
proceeded  to  strike  a  light. 

"  Might  I  offer  you  one  of  mine  ?  — they 
are  not  bad,"  said  the  other,  proffering  his 
case. 

**  Thanks,"  said  Jack:  "my  tastes  are  too 
vulvar  for  Cubans.  Binls-evo,  dashed  with 
strong  Cavendish,  is  what  I  like." 

"  I  have  tried  that  too,  as  I  have  tried 
everything  Enizlish,  but  the  same  sort  of 
half  success  follows  me  through  all." 

'*  If  your  knowledge  of  the  language  be 
the  measure,  I'd  say  youVe  not  much  to 
complain  of.  I  almost  doubt  whether  you 
are  a  foreigner." 

"  I  was  lK)rn  in  Italy,"  said  the  other  cau- 
tiously, "  and  never  in  England  till  a  few 
weeks  ago." 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Jack,  with  a  smile,  "  I 
did  not  impress  jou  very  favourably  as  re- 
gards British  politeness,  when  we  met  this 
morning ;  but  I  was  a  little  out  of  spirits. 
I  was  leaving  home,  not  very  likely  to  see 
it  atrain  for  some  time,  and  I  wanted  to  be 
alone." 

"  I  am  greatly  grieved  not  to  have 
known  this.  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  intruding." 

"  But  there  was  no  question  of  intruding. 
It  was  your  right  that  you  asserted,  and  no 
more." 

**  Half  the  harsh  things  that  we  see  in  life 
are  done  merely  by  asserting  a  rijjht,"  said 
the  other  in  a  deep  and  serious  voice. 

Jack  had  little  taste  for  what  took  the 
form  of  a  reflection  :  to  his  apprehension,  it 
was  own  brother  of  a  sermon  ;  and  warned 
by  this  sample  of  his  companion's  humour, 
he  muttered  a  broken  sort  of  absent  and  was 
silent.  Little  passed  between  them  till  they 
met  at  the  dinner-table,  and  then  they  only 
interchanged  a  few  commonplace  remarks. 
On  their  reaching  their  destination,  they 
took  leave  of  each  other  courteously,  but 
half  formally,  and  drove  off  their  several 
ways. 

Almost  the  first  man,  however,  that  Jack 
met,  as  he  stepped  on  }K)ard  the  mail-packet 
for  Holyhead,*  was  his  fellow-traveller  of  the 
rail.  This  time  they  met  cordially,  and 
after  a  few  words  of  greeting  they  proceed- 
ed to  walk  the  deck  together  like  old 
acquaintances. 
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Though  the  night  was  freih  and  sharp 
there  was  a  bright  moon,  and  tliey  both  felt 
reluctant  to  go  below,  where  a  vfai  crowd 
of  passengers  was  assembled.  The  brisk 
exercise,  the  invigoratin;^  air,  and  a  certain 
congeniality  that  each  discovered  in  Ihe 
other,  soon  established  between  them  one  of 
tlM>se  confideuces  which  ard  only  possible 
in  e:irlv  life.  Nor  do  I  know  any  thing 
bettor  m  youth  than  the  frank  readiness 
with  which  such  friendshi)>s  are  made.  It 
is  with  no  s>pirit  of  caloulation, —  it  is  with 
no  counting  of  the  cost,  that  we  sign  these 
contracts.  We  feel  drawn  into  companion- 
ship, half  by  some  void  within  ourselves, 
half  by  soiue  quality  that  seems  to  supply 
f  hat  void.  The  tones  of  our  own  voice  in 
our  own  ears  assure  us  that  we  have  found 
sympathy ;  for  we  feel  that  we  are  speaking 
in  a  way  we  could  not  speak  to  cold  or 
uncongenial  listeners. 

When  Jack  Bramleigh  had  told  that  he 
was  going  to  take  command  of  a  smaU  gun- 
boat in  the  Mediterranean,  he  could  not 
help  going  further,  and  telling  with  what  a 
heavy  h^'art  he  was  going  to  assume  his 
command.  **  We  sailors  have  a  hard  lot  of 
it,"  said  he ;  **  we  come  home  after  a 
cruise,  —  all  is  new,  brilliant,  and  attrac- 
tive to  us.  Our  hearts  are  not  steeled,  as 
are  lands.nen*s,  by  daily  babit  Wo  are 
iutoxicate..!  by  what  calmer  heads  scarcely 
feel  excited.  Wo  fall  in  love  ;  and  theUf 
some  fine  da^,  comes  an  Admiralty 
despatch  ordering  u^  to  hunt  slavers  off 
Lagos,  or  fish  for  a  lost  cable  in  Bchring's 
Straits." 

"  Never  mind,'*  said  the  other,  "  so  long 
as  there's  a  goal  to  reach,  so  long  as  there's 
a  prize  to  win,  all  can  be  borne.  It's  only 
when  life  is  a  shoreless  ocean,  —  when, 
seek  where  you  will,  no  land  will  come  in 
sight,  —  when,  in  f i::t,  existence  olTers 
nothing  to  speculat3  on,  —  then,  indeed, 
the  world  is  a  dreary' blank.  " 

"'  I  don't  suppose  any  fellow's  lot  is  as  bad 
as  that." 

'•  Not  perhaps  completely,  thoroughly  so ; 
but  that  a  man's  fate  can  approach  such  a 
condition,  —  that  a  man  can  cling  to  so  small 
a  \\o^  that  he  is  obliged  to  own  to  himself 
that  it  is  next  to  no  hope  at  all ;  —  that  there 
could  bo,  and  is,  such  a  lot  in  existence,  I 
who  speak  to  you  now  am  able  unfortunately 
to  vouch  for.'* 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Jack,  feel- 
ingly ;  *'  and  I  am  sorry,  besides,  to  have  ob- 
truded my  own  small  griefs  before  one  who 
has  such  a  heavy  afHiction." 

**  Remember,"  said   the   Frenchman,  *'  I 


never  said  that  it  was  all  up  with 
have  a  plank  still  to  cling  to,  though  it 
only  a  plank.  My  case  is  simply  this 
have  come  over  to  this  country  to  prefix 
claim  to  a  large  propeily,  and  I  have  no 
ing  to  sustain  it  but  my  right.  I  know  n 
vou  Englishmen  have  a  theory  that  yi 
laws  are  so  admirably  and  so  purely  adxi 
istered  that  if  a  man  asks  for  justice,— 
he  poor,  or  unknown,  or  a  foreigner,  it  n 
ters  not,  —  he  is  sure  to  obtain  iL  I  1 
the  theory,  and  I  respect  the  man  who 
lieves  in  it,  but  I  don't  trust  it  myself.  I 
member  reading  in  your  debates  how 
House  of  Lords  sat  for  days  over  a  claim 
a  French  nobleman  who  had  been  ruined 
the  great  Revolution  in  France,  and 
whose  aid,  with  others,  a  large  sum  bad  oi 
been  voted,  of  which,  through  a  series 
misadventures,  not  a  shilling  had  reaci 
him.  That  man's  claim,  upheld  and  nu 
tained  by  one  of  the  first  men  in  Engla 
and  with  an  eloquence  that  thrilled  throi 
every  heart  around,  was  rejected,  ay,  rejc 
ed,  and  he  was  sent  out  of  court  a  begy 
They  couldn't  call  him  im])06tor,  but  tl 
lef>  him  to  starve ! "  He  paused  for  a  a 
ond,  and  in  a  slower  voice  continued,  **K 
it  may  be  that  my* case  shall  one  of  tb 
days  be  heard  before  that  tribunal,  and  li 
you  does  it  not  call  for  great  courage  a 
great  trustfulness  to  have  a  hope  on  l 
issue  V  " 

'^  I'll  stake  my  head  on  it,  they'll  d 
fairly  by  you,"  said  Ja(;k,  stoutly. 

*'  The  poor  baron  I  spoke  of  had  now 
ful  friends.  Men  who  liked  him  Wbil,  I 
fairly  believed  in  his  claim.  Now  I  , 
utterly  unknown,  and  as  devoid  of  iriei 
as  of  money.  I  think  nineteen  out  of  twei 
Englishmen  would  call  mo  an  adventurer 
morrow ;  and  there  are  few  titles  that  ei 
vey  less  respect  in  this  grand  country 
yours." 

"  There  you  arc  right ;  every  one  h 
must  have  a  place  in  society,  and  be  in  it 

'*  My  landlady  where  1  lodj^ed  thoo] 
me  an  adventurer;  the  tailor  who  mearai 
mo  whispered  adventurer  as  he  went  doi 
stairs,  and  when  a  cabman,  in  gratitude 
an  extra  si.xpcnce,  called  me  *  count,' 
was  to  proclaim  me  an  adventurer  to  all  v 
heard  him." 

**  You  arc  scarcely  fair  to  us,"  said  Ja 
laughing.     '*  You  have  been  singularly 
lucky  in  your  English  acrpiaintanco." 

''  No.  I  have  met  a  great  deal  of  ki 
ness,  but  always  after  a  certain  interval 
doubt  — almost  of  inistru^t.  I  tell  you  fra 
ly,  you  are  the  very  first  Englishman  v 
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I  bave  ventured  to  talk  freely  on  so 
^  an  acquaintance,  and  it  has  been  to 
an  nnspeakable  relief  to  do  it." 
*^I  am  proud  to  think  you  had  that  confi- 
tea  in  me." 

'  YoQ  jourself  suggested  it.  You  began 
tafl  me  of  jour  plans  and  hopes,  ana  I 
ild  not  resist  the  temptation  to  follow 
L  A  French  hussar  is  about  as  outspoken 
animal  as  an  English  sailor,  so  that  we 
rawell  met" 


"  Are  you  still  in  the  service  ?  *' 
**  No ;  I  am  in  what  we  call  disponibilite. 
I  am  free  till  called  on,  —  and  free  then  if 
I  feel  unwilling  to  go  back." 

The  Frenchman  now  passed  on  to  speak 
of  his  life  as  a  soldier,  —  a  career  so  full  of 
strange  adventures  and  curious  incidents 
that  Jack  was  actually  grieved  when  they 
glided  into  the  harbour  of  Holyhead,  and 
the  steamer's  bell  broke  up  the  narrative. 


IfllsOH's  Mulbbrbt-Tree.  -^  Can  any  of 
ur  feadere  give  me  any  information  relating 
Am  mnlberry-tree  in  the  gardens  of  Christ's 
Ikge,  Cambridge  ?  Was  it  planted  by  Milton 
muf,  or  is  the  story  merely  a  tradition,  and 
ban  any  farther  history  attached  to  the  tree  ? 
W.  D. 

The  following  accoant  of  this  notable  tree 
|fvea  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper  in  his 
wmriah  of  Cambridge,  cd.  1860,  ii.  53 :  ''  The 
ndpal  object  of  attraction  in  the  garden  of 
litrt  College  is  a  mulberry-tree,  which,  ac- 
dfaog  to  tradition,  was  planted  by  John 
lam  daring  his  rcsidence  at  this  college. 
m  ha  that  it  was  planted  by  the  great  poet 
I  iMon  religiously  handed  down  from  his  own 
\0p  in  one  unvarying  tradition  amongst  the 
ows  of  the  college.  This  memorable  and 
Amt  tree,  which  stands  on  a  small  gniss-plot 
te  extremity  of  the  garden,  has  l>cen  prc- 
wad  with  the  greatest  care,  the  stem,  portions 
iririch  are  encrusted  with  a  covering  of  sheet 
ly  it  banked  up  with  a  mound  of  earth 
and  with  grass,  and  the  branches  are  sup- 
ttd  by  strong  props.  It  has  weatlicrcd 
Dy  a  tempest.  Every  spring  it  puts  forth  its 
rci  in  all  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  in  au- 
im  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  more  delicious 
a  its  fruit.  It  is  a  living  proof  of  that  para- 
C  ef  the  l)Otanist8,  that  plants  never  die  of 
age."  In  the  same  volume  (p.  1)  is  an  en- 
.ving  of  this  tree.  A  paper  on  Milton's 
nNRT-tree,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Lesingham 
dt]|»  M.  A.,  is  in  the  Cambridge  Port/olio, 
t.  There  is  also  a  tradition  at  Stowmarket 
i  Milton  in  one  of  his  visits  to  his  old  tutor, 


Thomas  Young,  planted  a  mulberry-tree  near 
the  vicarage-house.  Masson's  Life  of  Milton, 
i.  173. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  we  have  received 
the  following  communication  from  a  lady  at 
Cambridge  :  —  "I  have  just  paid  a  visit  to  the 
far-famed  mulberry-tree  in  the  Fellow's  garden 
of  Christ's  College,  planted  by  Milton  about 
the  year  1633,  at  which  period  ho  entered 
Christ's  College  as  undergraduate.  The  tree 
is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  produ- 
cing an  abundance  of  fruit.  The  gardener  told 
me  the  leaves  were  nearly  as  largo  as  his  hand. 
In  the  year  1849,  twenty  loads  of  earth  were 
placed  around  it  to  protect  its  trunk  and  roots  ; 
bince  then  earth  has  been  added  on  two  dif- 
foi*ent  occasions,  forminc:  a  mound  six  feet  high, 
covering  the  whole  of  its  trunk.  One  branch 
which  was  imbedded  in  the  earth  in  1849  has 
struck  root,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  new  and 
flourishing  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  old  hi'anches. 
The  old  and  decayed  parts  are  carefully  pro- 
tected by  zinc.  In  the  winter  of  1860,  when 
the  frost  was  unusually  severe,  it  suffered  much 
—  almost  past  recovery ;  but,  by  great  care  and 
attention,  it  has  been  restored  to  a  very  healthy 
and  productive  state.  Last  year  it  made  wood 
in  abundance ;  the  shoots  were  from  six  to 
seven  inches  in  length,  a  piece  of  which  I  en- 
close. The  tree  is  famed  and  revered  through- 
oufthe  world  ;  strangers  from  all  part<  vi^it  it, 
and  make  note  of  it,  especially  the  Americans  ; 
one  in  particular  took  off  his  hat,  and  did 
reverence  to  it.  Many  of  its  branches  are  sup- 
ported by  props."]  —  N.  &  Q. 
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226  WESTMINSTER    ABBEY. 

From  Frascr'8  Magazine. ;  kings  had  their  occasional  palace  at  ^ 

i  minster,  and  some  chronicles  have  < 

WESTMINSTER   ABBEY.*  I  p,^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  Canute's  TC 

IX  can  rarely  happen  that  a  su^ect  of  |  ,t^rS^„^^  t^rSel'U"  S?t 
such  extensive  and  yan«i  interest  as  W^t- ,      ^^^a,,^  rtream.  .tood  Thorn  Ej 
minBter  Abbey  i.  in  aU  ito  aspects  -his-   ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^         ^  ^y^  ^  ,,,^ 
toncal,   constitution^,   ecc^iastiMl,  and  .^  desolation  that  it  was  known  a»£ 
biographical,  shoiddK-hMdled  by  a  wnter  „„iiuis,  yet  not  mthoat  its  attractioM 
so  nccuLarW  fitted  to  do  it  justice,  not  only  ;  j^yj^ti;^  ;„  j^  g«,l«iion,  it.  fine  •»!. 
by-his  posi  ion  but  by  his  powers  of  d^rip- !  ^^^  g^^  ^^  ^  ^^^    ^j,^^;^^  f^  f^  f 
tion  and  turn  of  thought,  as  the  present   ^^^  neighbouring  riyer.    It  was  a  p, 
learned    and    accomphshed    chief  of   ite  ^      ^B  ^         »f  ^^^^^    jjly,  Croyli 
Chapter.    For  all  wto  are  conoemed  to   ^j^^^^^,       i^  England,  Nob4  Daine 
know  the  manner  of  the  foundaUon  of  the   p^j     ^.^^  ^j^jf^     ^^^     U,,,^, 
great  church,  which,  even  more  thai,  the   ^^iJi^^aj,   ^^  ^  j^^ve  established  tm 
sister  edifice  in  London  proper,  represents   ^^^^  ^j.  '^^^  Benedictine  order  in 
the  religioiw  centre  of  the  metropolis ;  for   .^j^^^  ^^^^  f^^  ^^^^^  ^i^^  4^,^  jj,^  „ 
all  who  wish  to  learn  how  its  bfe  has  been,   ^^  ^^^  .  Western  Monastery,'  or  '  Mini 
from  the   beginning  and  through  aU  the   „f  the  West.'    But  Edward  the  Confei 
centuries  of  Its  existence  interwoven  with   j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j.  Westminster  Abli 
the  political  hfe  of  England ;  for  all  who   j^  ^^^  Stanley's  account  of  him  we  hi 
love  to  dwell  on  the  memories  of  the  distin-   ^j    ,    ^^  ^,  t^^t  power  of  bringing  i 
gnished  men  whose  monuments  crowd  the ,  j.^^'  ^^^  ^^^.     th/^hawcter.  ofby^ 
aides  and  chapels  of  the  ancient  pile ;  for  ^.         ^^^^  ^^  ^^  excrciwid  by  fan 
all  who  would  hke  to  be  informed  of  the   ^ft^n  and  with  snch  never-failing  chai 
I^reoual  history  of  those  who  have  been   ,^  ^.^  description  we  seem  to  see  the  yi 
•jmci^Iy  connected  with  it -this  book  of  :  ^^^     jjj^  ^^^  le^ion  almoet  that  of 
Dr.  Stanley's  wdl  possess  a  value  of  no    .,^.^^.  ^^^  ^j^    ^^^  ^^  waving b 

common  order.  r  »,^  .  ^  „:.  ,  and  beard,  the  eyes  always  fixed  on  t 

xNothing  could  be  more  fresh  and  pic- '  j    j^g  thin  white  hands  and    lo 

turescjue  tban  the  introduction  to  the  vol- ,  f         ;^^^  g  the  strange  mixtiiro 

ume.  in  which  the  site  of  the  tuture  edifice  /^^^  playful  in  his  manners,  efaildi 

IS,  as  It  were,  plotted  and  laid  out  lor  its ;  f^  ^^.^  ],mLL,  not  reliable,  spending  1 
ivception.  To  do  this  we  are  carried  a ,  ^;„^^  equally  between  devotionkl  ezei«ii 
long  way  hack  throuRh  the  centuries,  to  i  ^^^^  hunting.  He  was  the  last  of  t 
the  days  when  the  important  stream,  on    y^  ^„g  ^,^   j^e  first  of  the    N« 

wh«e  tanks  the  Abbey,  m  common  with  i  ^  ^^^  j^  the  foundation  by  him  . 
all  London,  stands,  was  a  river  winding  at  Westminster  Abbey  may  be  noted  tl 
Its  own  sweet  will,  more  so  than  when  ^^^jj^j  ^f  ^^^  numerous  political  coin 
Wordsworth  gazed  on  it  from  the  bridge,  ^^^^^  ^^^  relations  which  seem  toconne 
and  ages  before  it  was  drilled  to  march  ^^^  building  indissolubly  with  the  hiiln 
between  embankmenta  of  stones,  or  vexed  , ,,,  j^e  e<lifice  of  the  English  constitotio 
by  the  paddles  of  coundess  steamboats,  and  ^^.^en  in  Normandy  and  in  exile,  Edwu 
on  y  recently  and  still  imperiectly  to  be  ,,^^1  ^^^^j  ^  pil<rrimage  to  St.  FMa 
delivered  Irom  performing  the  base  offices .  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^^,^  ;,.  ^^  returned  in  saftt 
ot  a  common  sewer,  t  orests  full  of  the  immediately  came  the  news  of  the  depa 
noblest  game  sireU'lied  from  the  rivershore  ^^^  ^f  j^^  Danes,  and  of  his  own  electii 
to  the  heights  of  Ilamnstead  and  Highgate ;  ^^  ^.■  yf^^^^^^  ^is  new  duties  and  pomtio 
lower  IIill,  Com  Ilill,  and  Ludgatc  IIill,  j^^  fulfilment  of  the  vow  became  irnpo* 
marked  by  their  names  the  slight  eminences  ,,,g  ^he  king  desired  it,  but  state  p^ 
chosen  lor  the  earliest  occupation ;  while  f^^j^j^  j^  gf^  ^^^  released  from  thew 
the  lesser  tributaries  to  the  great  river  ,„.  the  Popo,  on  condition  of  Ibandiur  < 
live  m  the  names  of  Longborne-tlie  long   r^,toring  some  monastery  dedioated  to  S 

',?.'■?.'..""' ■"'■"T'''^  "''^  ^'"■"■'   ^>'b'»f"'  Peter,  and  thus  vicariously  supplying  tl 

\\  all  Brook  ;  and  others.                            ,  abandoned  journey  to  Rome.    'The  exutii 

.Vnd  so  the  future  metroiwlis  of  Knghnd  ,.,tal)li.hment  near  the  king's  residence 

grew  along  the  banks  of  the  1  Lames;  the  Westminster  fulfiUed  the  necessary  cow 

I  tion,  and  became  the  chosen  spot  for  tl 

•  Hiniorieal  ^IeMoriaU  QfWtstmin>t,rAU>ev.  future  honour  of  the   Saint.     Nor  was  tl 

;iv  Aiiliur  I'enrliyu  Stunli')-,  D  D.,  U-hu  of  Went-     ,    ,.      ..  _    .    •;%     • i„„_j., 

uiinetiT.  /  / 1        I  J  dedication   unaccompanied    by  legenoai 
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mmdes.    St.  Peter  appeared  to  a  hermit 
of  Worcester  and  exprcs<ted  his  satisfaction 
at  the  method  proposed  for  redeeming  the 
Icing^s  vow.     ITie  keeper  of  the  keys  of 
lieaven  was  also  manifested  to  a  fisherman 
engaged  in  his  calling  upon  the  Thames, 
ctnd  angels  were  seen,  with  incense  and 
candles,  dedicating  with  the  usual  solemni- 
ties the  newly  risen,  fhbric.    Edward  lived 
zxiore  than  anr  previous  king  in  the  palace 
close  to  the  church  of  his  vow,  and  so  the 
.Abbey  and  the  royal  residence    became 
linked  together,  and  thus  was  fixed  what  is 
z-ightly   and  felicitously   described   as  the 
local  eentre  of  the  English  monarchy  and 
laation  —  of  the  palace  and  legislature,  no 
lc88  than  of  the  Abbey  —  a  centre  from 
-^which  both  Church  and  State  have  spread, 
in  which  each  has  received  much  from  the 
other,  and  where  the  former  must  alwa>'s 
find  its  true  and  only  real  independence, 
maoA  its  national  support. 

The  *  punted  chamber  *  or  *  chamber  of 
St.  Edward'  was  the  oldest  part  of  the 
palace  of  Westminster,  and  this  evokes  a 
crowd  of  historical  and  political  recollec- 
tioDS.  It  was  in  it  that  conferences  took 
]^aee  between  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  it  was  in  it  that  the  House 
of  Lords  sat,  while  the  House  of  Commons 
ccenpied  their  former  chamber  durinjr  the 
bnilmng  of  the  present  Palace  of  Westr 
minster  after  the  great  fire  of  1834. 

Edward's  Abbey  was  the  first  cruciform 
drarch  in  England,  and  occupying  as  it  did 
nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  present  build- 
ing,  most  have  been  a  marvel  of  the  age. 
Thete  was  a  tower  in  the  centre  and  two 
at  the  west  end.  A  rude  representation  of 
it  is  given  in  the  Bayeaux  tapestry.  In  it 
and  before  the  high  altar  was  laid  the  body 
of  its  foander,  but  it  was  removed  to  its 
prewnt  position  in  the  shrine  of  St.  Ed- 
ward by  Henr}'  HI. 

In  pursuing  the  connection  of  the  Abbey 
with  the  English  constitution,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  the  Church  to  it« 
bond  with  the  State,  a  characteristic  story  | 
is  introduced.     The  constant  illustration  of  | 
tbii  union  is,  indeed,  the  key-note  of  the ! 
hook,  and   adds  to  it  much  of  its  value. ' 
^Vnlfstaa,  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  the 
only  Saxon  prelate  Icfl  after  the  Norman  ; 
<?onque8t.     At  a  council  summoned  to  West- 
nnnstcr  Wulfstan  was  fleclare»l  incapable 
^  retaining  his  see,  because  he  could  not 
•peak  French.    The  Saxon  laid  his  pastoral 
•^•ff  on  the  Confessor's  tomb,  and  speakinj; 
*n  his  own  language  to  the  dead  kin  jr.  ?*aid, 
*  Edward,  thou  gavest  me  the  staflf,  to  thee 
I  return  it,'  and  then  in  French  to  the  liv- 


ing king,  *  A  better  than  thou  gave  it  to 
me ;  take  it  if  thou  canst'  Tlie  staff  re- 
mained fixed  in  the  stone  and  Wulfstan' 
kept  his  see.  This  was  the  first  miracle 
worked  at  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  the  story  was  used  by  King 
John  when  ar^in^  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  crown  against  toe  claims  of  the  Fapal 
legate. 

,But  it  is  in  the  coronations  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England  held  in  the  Abbey, 
and  in  which  the  dean  takes  a  chief  part 
to  the  exclusion  of  higher  ecclesiastic  lunc- 
tionaries,  that  the  peculiar  connection  of 
Church  and  State  developed  in  the  ancient 
fabric  attains  its  culminating  point.  The 
coronation  of  William  the  Conquerer  un- 
doubtedly took  place  in  die  Abbey,  and 
earlier  coronations  may  have  been  celebratr 
ed  in  it.  Upon  the  tomb  of  the  Confessor 
the  Norman  stood  to  complete  his  title  to 
rule  his  newly  acquired  kingdom,  and 
henceforward  all  the  sovereigns  of  England 
have  in  the  same  plaee  assumed  the  crown. 
The  regalia  in  their  names  and  character 
were  all  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  form  of  oath 
retained  to  the  time  of  James  II.  was  to  ob- 
ser>'e  *  the  laws  of  the  glorious  Confessor/ 
These  emblems  of  sovereignty  down  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  were  always  kept  in 
the  Treasur)-  of  Westminster,  and  their 
modern  representatives  (dating  of  course 
only  from  the  Restoration)  are  broujijht  from 
the  usual  place  of  safety  in  the  Tower  to 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  the  Abbey  for 
a  coronation.  The  privileges  of  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  continued  to  the  dean  after 
the  Reformation,  were  great  and  peculiar. 
He  was  to  prepare  the  king  for  the  rite,  and 
to  administer  the  chalice  to  the  king  and 
queen,  in  9\*^n.  of  their  conjugal  union,  after 
tliey  had  received  the  sacrament  from  the 
archbishop.  A  coronation  of  a  kind  lor 
which  there  was  no  precedent,  and  which 
has  never  b*M»n  repeated,  took  place  when 
Henry,  tin'  son  of  Henry  II ,  was  crowned 
at  Westminster  in  his  father's  life-time.  lie 
was  thenceibrth  known  as  Rex  Ifenricus 
Jiininr,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Dante  as  ^ilre 
(jinrnw  :  *  and  this  may  be  taken  as  furni^h- 
injr  another  allusion  to  the  Abbey  by  the 
•rrcat  Florentine  (although  an  indirect  oiu') 
in  ad<lition  to  that  refem?'!  to  by  Dean 
Stanley  in  the  instance  of  Prince  Henry, 
the  nephew  of  Henry  III.  murd<*red  liy 
(Juy  de  Montfort  fit  Viterbo,  whose  In-art 
was  ]>reserved  in  a  golden  cup  near  St.  Ed- 
war'Vs  shrine.  A  fiatal  coronation  this  was 
of  '  the  young  king,'  for  Bi'cket,  exuludi'd 
from  i)erforming  the  ceremony  as  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  launched  his  anathema 
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against  the  primato  of  York  and  the  other 
prelates  who  had  assisted  in  invading  his 
privilege,  and  this  led  to  Bccket's  murder 
and  all  its  train  of  evils. 

The  coronation  of  Richard  T.  was  distin- 
guished by  a  superstitious  panic  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  Jews  at  the  solemnities. 
They  were  supposed  to  attend  with  some 
evil  design,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued 
to  warn  away  Jews  and  witches  from  in- 
truding. Some  came,  however,  to  the  ban- 
queting halK  and,  as  may  be  imsigined,  got 
uie  worst  of  it  then  and  there,  as  their 
brethren  in  the  country  elsewhere  did  after- 
wards ;  for  the  occasion  led  to  a  general 
ipassacre  and  plunder  of  the  Jews  both  in 
London  and  other  places,  Winchester  only, 
as  recorded  by  Richard  of  Devizes,  choos- 
ingfor  the  time  to  spare  its  vermin. 

iTie  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  first  ap- 
peared to  carry  the  canopy  over  the  king  at  the 
coronation  of  John,  in  acknowledgment  of 
assistance  rendered  by  the  then  most  im- 
portant maritime  towns  of  England  to  the 
king  in  his  voyages  to  and  from  Normandy. 

Henry  III.  was  first  irregularly  crowned 
at  Gloucester,  in  1216,  but  was  again 
crowned  in  due  form  at  Westminster  by 
Stephen  Langton  in  1220.  A  delicious  an- 
ecdote is  here  introduced.  The  king  asked 
the  great  theologian  of  the  age,  Grostete, 
bishop  of  Lin  com,  the  difficult  question, 
*  What  was  the  precise  grace  wrought  in  a 
king  by  the  unction  ? '  and  was  answered 
with  truly  episcopal  discretion,  *  The  same 
as  in  confirmation.' 

Edward  I.  and  Eleanor  were  the  first 
king  and  queen  jointly  crowned,  at  a  long 
interval  after  his  accession,  owin^  to  his  ab- 
sence in  the  Holy  Land,  and  tnere  was  a 
magnificent  scramble  among  the  crowd  for 
five  hundred  horses  lot  loose  in  honour  of 
the  occasion.  At  this  coronation  appeared 
for  the  first  time  the  famous  Stone  of  Scone, 
whose  many  pere<jiri nations  were  brought 
to  an  end  by  Edward's  deposit  of  it  in  the 
Abbey,  who  encased  it  in  the  wooden  chair 
which  still  holds  it,  the  very  chair  in  which 
Richard  II.  sits  in  his  portrait  now  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber.  Since  then  it  has 
rested  at  Westminster  as  one  of  the  mos^ 
interesting  material  documents  of  history  to 
bo  found  in  any  country.  Its  early  history 
partakes  of  the  marvellous.  It  was  the  pil- 
low of  stone  on  which  Jacob  slept  at  Bethel. 
Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  alarmed  at  the  rising 
power  of  Moses,  carried  it  with  him  to  Spain, 
from  which  it  went  to  Ireland,  and  on  it  sat 
the  kings  of  that  country  when  crowned  on 
the   Hill  of  Tara.    Fergus  bore  it  off  to 


DunstafiTnage,  and  its  final  Scottish  haHtat 
was  at  Scone,  where  the  kinjgB  of  Scotland 
were  placed  upon  it  at  their  coronations. 
An  appendix  contains  a  most  full  and  cari- 
ous account  of  the  progress  of  the  legend  of 
the  stone  by  the  late  learned  and  much  la- 
mented Joseph  Robertson ;  while  Professor 
Ramsay  brings  modern  geolo^cal  science 
to  bear  upon  the  question  of  its  identifica- 
tion. He  reports  that  ithe  stone  maj  have 
come  from  the  formations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, either  of  Scone  or  Dunstannage; 
that  it  was  not  likely  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  rocks  of  the  Hill  of  Tara,  or  of 
lona ;  and  he  pays  so  much  respect  to  the 
earliest  legends  of  its  origin  as  to  say  that, 
being  sandstone,  it  could  not  have  come 
from  Bethel,  where  the  strata  are  of  lime- 
stone, or  from  E^ypt,  where  no  similar  rock 
is  known  to  exist.  The  stone  has  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  squared  for  builds 
ing  purposes,  and  may  now  be  considered  as 
typically  fulfilling  its  original  destination, 
as  a  sort  of  symbolical  foundation  stone  of 
the  edifice  of  the  British  monarchy. 

The  coronation  of  Richard  H.  was  mag- 
nificent, and  first  saw  the  cavalcade  from 
the  Tower,  which  continued  in  use  until 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  Then,  too,  began 
the  '  Knights  of  the  Bath '  as  a  specialt  and 
not  a  permanent  institution,  of  knights  cre- 
ated for  the  occasion,  who  after  due  abla- 
tions rode  with  the  king  along  the  streets 
from  the  city  to  Westnunster.  Then,  also, 
first  caracoled  the  Champion,  who  appears 
to  have  been  not  so  much  triumphant  as  (in 
modern  slang)  sat  upon,  bv  being  told  to 
wait  for  his  perquisites  until  the  king  had 
begun  to  eat  his  dinner. 

Ilenry  VIII.  was  crowned  with  Cathe- 
rine of  Arragon,  and  again,  as  we  mar  learn 
from  our  Shakspeare,  with  Anne  JDoleyn, 
but  no  other  of  nb  queens  was  afterwards 
crowned. 

Elizabetirs  coronation  was  abnormal, 
as  were  the  times  in  which  she  sac- 
ceeded  to  the^  throne.  The  coronation 
mass  was  celebrated,  and  the  abbot  oi 
Westminster  ofiiciated  for  the  last  time. 
But  the  Litany  was  read  in  English,  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  both  in  English  and  in 
the  ancient  language  of  ectclesiastical  ser- 
vices. The  whole  bench  of  bishops  but  one 
were  absent.  Canterbury  was  vacant ; 
York  would  not  come ;  London  was  in 
prison :  but  Oglethorpe,  bishop  of  Carlisle^ 
and  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  oorrowed  his 
robes,  acted  for  him,  and,  as  w^  said,  after- 
wards died  of  remorse  —  a  warning  to  soli- 
tary dissidents  from  prevailing  episcopal 
opinion.    No  man  can  expect  to  maintain 
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Iilmself  in  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  op- 
position from  his  own  order.  He  loses  his 
independence  and  freedom  of  speech  and 
action  hy  entering  it,  and  must  be  con- 
^nt  to  abide  that  result,  or  to  hazard  the 
vncertiun  issues  of  violating  what  may  be 
almost  described  as  a  natural  law. 

We  admire  Anne  of  Denmark's  scruples 
at  the  coronation  of  Jamos  I.  She  refused 
'to  take  the  sacrament :  ^  She  had  changed 
^er  Lutheran  religion  once  before  for  the 
-Presbyterian  forms  of  Scotland,  and  that 
"^as  enough.*  But  more  important  matters 
arc  to  be  noted  on  this  oc^casion,  and  are 
Tightly  indicated  by  Dean  Stanley  as  show- 
ing the  grasping  tendencies  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  words  in  the  ritual  '  whom  wo  conse- 
crate '  were  substituted  for  '  wiiom  we  elect,* 
and  for  *•  the  laws  which  the  Commons  have 
<chosen  *  were  used  the  words  *  the  laws 
which  the  commonalty  of  your  kingdom 
have  cliosen.' 

llio  coronation  of  Charles  T.  was  not 
without  its  presages,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  distinguished  by  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  stormy  time.  There 
was  a  commission  in  which  Laud  was  most 
active  to  prepare  a  servi(re  according  to  the 
rales  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  '  With 
a  passion,'  says  Di'.an  Stanley,  '  for  the 
Royal  prerogative,  curiou.-'ly  contrasted  with 
the  antipathy  to  it  manifcc'ted  by  his  s^piritual 
descendants,  he  introduced  the  prayer 
{omitted  since  the  time  of  Henry  VI.)  that 
the  king  might  have  Peter's  keys  and  raul's 
docftrine.*  The  king  wore  a  white  robe  in- 
stead of  the  usual  p*irpie  velvet  one.  The 
dove  of  gold  among  the  regalia  was  broken, 
and  had  to  be  replaced.  During  the  so- 
lemnity there  was  an  earthquake. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  in-italled   as   Lord 
Protector  in  Westminster  Hall ;  but  the  cor- 
onation-stone vras  brought  I'rom  the   Abbey 
on  that  occasion   only,  and   on  it   sat   the  j 
*  gloomy   bwwer,*  when   he  took   his   place, 
among    Knglish    sovereigns.     To    him  was ! 
pre^'nt«d  tor  the  first  tanc  a  Bible.  j 

The  Ue-storation  brou<;bt  with  it  the 
9p!«ndid  coronation  of  Charles  H.  The 
proc4t<ibfon  from  the  Tower  was  renewed  ; 
aad  there  was  a  bran  new  set  of  regalia  to 
replace  thone  which  had  been  sold  in  the  ; 
late  tTMibles.  iJut  all  the  care  taken  to  cx- 
umine  re"ord.s  and  precedt^nts  did  notsuthoc 
U>  prevent  some  unseemly  disputes,  and 
among  others,  the  kin;r's  footmen  and  the 
barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  had  a  desperate 
itrusffle  for  the  canopy. 

William  and  Mary  were  crowned  toorether, 
and  both  (as  was  fitting  on  the  occaslon)(l  u- 
Ij  invested  with  the  symbols  of  sovereignty. 


The  princess  Anne,  standing  near  the  qneen, 
said,  *  Madam,  I  pity  your  fatigue.*  The 
queen  turned  sharply  with  the  words,  *  A 
crown,  sister,  is  not  so  heavy  as  it  seems.* 
For  the  first  time  the  Commons  of  England 
sat  assembled  in  the  Abbey  during  the  so- 
lemnity. 

At  George  I.'s  coronation,  the  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Bath  was  founded  as  a 
permanent  body.  The  honours  of  the  Gar- 
ter were  not  enough  to  satisfy  all  claimants, 
and  Walpole  desired  to  let  the  royal  favours 
flow  in  a  wider  channel.  The  original  num- 
ber of  knights  was  thirty-six,  to  correspond 
with  the  stalls  in  Henry  VH.'s  chapel ;  and 
the  dean  of  Westminster  wears  his  red  ribbon 
in  virtue  of  his  ollice  as  dean  of  the  Order. 

George  IV.  was  crowned  with  all  that  could 
be  done  to  add  variety  and  magnificence  to 
the  event  of  a  coronation  afler  an  interval 
of  sixty  years.  There  was  a  procession  un- 
der a  covered  way  from  the  Abbey  to  the 
Hall,  and  the  champion  in  armour  flung 
down  his  gauntlet  of  challenge  after  the 
most  approved  ancient  precedents.  The 
ceremony  was  repeated  in  mimic  pageantry 
(with  a  long  run)  at  Drurv  Lane  Theatre, 
where  Elliston  himself  walked  in  procession 
as  the  king  upon  a  platform  expressly  laid 
I'ound  the  front  of  the  dress  circle,  and  is  said 
to  have  entered  so  much  into  the  spirit  of 
the  part  as  to  have  wept  with  emotion  when 
giving  an  imaginary  blessing  to  his  imaginary 
subje  ts  in  pit.  boxes,  and  gallery. 

The  advisei-s  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick 
made  their  greatest  mistake  in  permitting 
her  to  attempt  to  force  an  entry  into  the  Ab- 
bey, in  order  to  be  present  at  her  husband's 
coronation.  The  public  re^Milse  was  igno- 
minious, and  placed  her  in  a  ridiculous  posi- 
tion, from  which  she  never  reeovered,  and 
for  the  time  deprived  her  even  of  the  mob 
popularity  which  had  been  previously  en- 
joyed by  her,  as  a  person  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  injured  by,  and  who  at  any 
rate  was  the  great-est  enemy  of  the  king. 

At  the  \ai^t  coronation  there  was  no  ban- 
quet in  Westminster  ILiU ;  but  on  many  ac- 
counts the  ceremony  mu>t  have  bt^en  pecu- 
liarly impressive.  All  will  concur  in  wish- 
ing that  long  may  it  be  the  last. 

From  the  glories  of  the  coronations  bv 
which  kings  and  queens  passed  into  the  full 
life  of  sovereignty,  the  transition  is  natural, 
as  that  from  life' to  death,  to  the  tombi  in 
which  their  remains  have  bt»en  deposited 
wi<hin  the  same  walls  of  the  Abbey,  and 
with  equal  if  not  even  greater  magnificence. 
*  Man,'  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  *  is  a  noble 
animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  pompous  in  the 
grave  ;  and  if  in  any  place  funereal  pomp 
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and  gorgeous  monuments  can  be  regarded 
with  complacency,  it  must  surely  be  in  such 
an  edifice  as  the  Abbey,  and  when  the  fleet- 
ing obsequies  and  more  enduring  memorials 
of  stone  and  metal  are  those  of  a  long  line 
of  the  monarchs  of  a  great  and  powerful 
country.  The  grave  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  founder,  was  the  first,  and  the 
centre  to  which  the  others  were  attracted  ; 
but  there  was  an  interval  of  some  length 
between  his  and  the  next  royal  deposit. 
The  Conqueror  lies  at  Caen  ;  William  Rufus 
at  Winchester;  Henry  I.  at  Readinir;  Ste- 

1)hen  at  Faversham ;  Henry  II.  and  Richard 
!.  at'  Fontevrault;  John  at  Worcester. 
Henry  III.,  the  second  founder  of  the  Abbey, 
and  w1k>  raised  the  shrine  to  St.  Edward, 
was  the  first  king  buried  at  Westminster 
since  the  Conqdest,  and  near  him  many 
members  of  his  family,  in  close  vicinity  to 
the  shrine.  Then  came  Edward  I.,  with 
the  grand  inscription  on  his  tomb :  *  Ed- 
waruiis  Primus,  Scotorum  malleus,  hie  est 
1808.  Pactum  serva.'  Dean  Stanley  sug- 
gests that  the  *  pact '  to  be  kept  was  that 
which  the  dying  king  required  of  his  son, 
that  his  flesh  should  be  boiled,  his  bones 
carried  at  the  head  of  the  English  army  till 
Scotland  was  subdued,  and  his  heart  sent  to 
the  Holy  Land.  The  tomb  was  without  or- 
nament and  unfinished,  perhaps  to  leave  the 
corpse  easily  accessible ;  and  once  in  two 
years  the  tomb  was  to  be  opened,  and  the 
wax  of  the  cere-cloth  renewed.  This  was 
done  until  Edward's  dynasty  ended  with  the 
fall  of  Richard  IL,  from  which  time  the  tomb 
remained  undisturbed  until  in  the  last  cen- 
tury it  was  opened,  by  permission  of  Dean 
Thorn ns,  in  the  presence  of  the  Society  of 
Antifjuaries,  who,  wo  venture  to  think, 
(thould  have  known  better  than  to  counte- 
nance what  seems  to  have  been  an  unneces- 
sary disturbance  of  the  sanctity  of  the  grave. 
Then  was  seen  for  the  last  time  tlie  mortal 
frame  of  Edward  Longshanks,  six  feet  two 
inchi^s  by  rule  and  measure,  no  doubt  duly 
applied  to  the  royal  retn.iitis  by  the  afore- 
said learned  so(Mcty,  aii»l  the  hammer  of 
S-u>tland  lay  helj)les3  a;^ainst  the  indignity. 
Ec/fende  Ilannimlem  —  and  why  not  gauge 
the  loot  and  inclies  of  E.lward  I.  ?•  Those 
tpvxiblc-tombs  took  care  to  remove  all  motive 
for  rept^ating  their  otFence,  for  tln'y  poured 
in  pitch,  and,  as  Horace  Walpole  wrote, 
boasted  of  having  enclosed  him  so  effectually 
ih.it  his  ashes  could  not  be  vioLated  a^ain. 
Wales  and  Scotland  were  at  last  avenged, 
and  ruin  sei/.ed  all  that  was  left  of  the  ruth- 
less king. 

Poor  Edward  II.  was  buried  at  Glouces- 
ter, as  nearest  to  Berkeley  Castle  ;  but  Ids 
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son,  John  of  Eltham,  lies  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Edward,  *  entre 
les  royals,*  yet '  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the 
king  and  his  snccessors.'  The  tomb  ot* 
Queen  Philippa  shows  the  earliest  attempt 
at  a  portrait.  She  on  her  death-bed,  as  re- 
corded by  Froissart,  said  to  her  husband, 
^  I  ask  that  you  will  not  choose  any  otber 
sepulchre  than  mine,  and  that  yon  lie  In' 
my  side  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster*' 
When  Edward  III.  followed  her,  his  effigy 
was  sculptured,  according  to  tradition,  after 
a  cast  taken  from  his  face ;  and  it  is  said  to 
resemble  an  illustrious  living  poet,  his  al- 
leged descendant,  who  may  be  prond  to  be 
the  first  to  have  sarmounted  features  of 
royal  origin  with  the  crown  of  the  laureate. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  has  his  grand 
resting-place  at  Canterbury ;  and  as  that 
cathedral  has  had  the  loving  care  of  a  some- 
time Canon  bestowed  in  aescribing  it,  all 
justice  has  been  done  to  his  sepulchral  me- 
morial in  its  proper  place.  Westminster, 
indeed,  might  well  have  been  envious  of 
Canterburv,  if  the  fortunate  event  of  the 
transfer  of  the  historian  from  the  prednets 
on  the  Stour  to  the  doisters  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  had  not  procured  fbr  it  equal 
advantages. 

Richard  II.  is  said  to  have  been  peculiar- 
ly attached  to  the  Abbey.  He  swore  *  bjr 
St.  Edward,*  and  confided  a  favourite  ring 
to  the  guardianship  of  St.  Edward's  Shrine 
when  he  was  out  of  England.  His  portrait^ 
which  ibrmerly  hung  in  the  choir,  and  is 
now  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  has  been 
alrc^ady  mentioned.  In  its  unrestored  state 
it  formed  one  of  the  most  valuable  loans  to 
the  Portrait  Exhibition  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, in  1866,  and  has  since  regained  its 
pristine  beauty  under  the  skilful  hands  of 
Mr.  Richmond  and  Mr.  Mcrritt.  The 
splendid  tomb  of  Richard's  queen,  Anne 
of  Bohemia,  records  his  afibction  for  her, 
;  and  Kieir  effigies  lie  on  it  side  by  side,  her 
hand  clasped  in  his.  But  whether  tho  body 
bn>ught  from  Pomfret,  and  aflerwards  bi 
ried  by  Henry  V.  with  state  in  this  tomb, 
was  in  truth  that  of  the  king,  appears  to  be 
open  to  doubt. 

Honry  IV.  lies  at  Canterbury  ;  but  with 
Henry  V.  the  Abbey  again  ro^e  into  favour. 
He  enlarged  the  nave ;  Whittington,  Ion) 
mayor  of  London,  was  the  architect ;  and 
in  it  was  cclebrate«l  the  Te  Dcumforthc 
victorv  of  Agincourt,  just  before  which  the 
kin<y  decKiR^d  by  his  will  his  intention  to  be 
buried  at  Westminster.  His  remains  wen 
brought  from  Vinconnes  with  groat  pomp 
and  funeral  ceremonies  were  perfbnned  ic 
the   presence  of  Parliament,  both  at  8c 
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Paul's  and  ia  the  Abbey.  A  waxen  fi^rure  ,  the  prize  thus  awarded,  and  eonBiderable 
Appeared  for  the  first  time,  instead  of  the  \  expense  was  incurred  in  them ;  but  no  pub- 
act  aal  exhibition  of  the  dead  king  in  royal  lie  transference  ever  took  place,  and  as  the 
attire.  Room  was  made  for  the  interment  Dean  of  Westminster  acquiesces  in  the 
at  tbe  east  end  of  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  opinion  that  Henry  VI.  lies  still  at  Wind- 
lyy  clearing  away  the  sacred  relics  deposited  ,  sor,  and  not  in  the  building  under  his  own 
-there,  and  the  present  raised  chapel  was  i  care,  we  may  accept  that  as  the  probable 
erected,  to  the  sreat  damase  of  the  older  j  truth. 

monuments  of  Eleanor  and    Philippa ;  so  i     Few  sovereigns  have  left  so  peculiar  and 

little  did  the  antiquity  which  now  receives  i  so  magnificent  an  architectural  record  of 

80  much  deference  at  our  hands,  regard  an-  j  themselves  as  Ilcnry  VII/s  Chapel.    It  was 

tiouity  antecedent  to  itself.     Above  are  his  ,  to  be  almost  another  Abbey,  >vith  its  own 

lielmet  and  saddle ;  the  shield,  once  there, '  establishment  of  monks,  and  to  be  his  chan- 

ifl  gone.    His  effigy,  in  heart  of  oak,  lay,   try  as  well  as  his  tomb.    Dean  Stanley 

plated  with  silver  gilt,  and  with  a  head  of    happily  points  out  how  faithfully  it  responds 

solid  silver,  which  had  disappeared  before    to  the  break   in  £n(^lish  history  of  which 

Camden's  time.  Uenrv  YIL's  reign  is  the  expre:«8ion.    It 

Of  all  the  royal  interments,  however,  the   was  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 

story  of  that  of  Henry  VI.,  as  told  by  Dean  i  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  all  the 

Stanley,  has  the   most  touching  interest  '  emblems  introduced  tell  of  this,  especially 

Tliere  was  an  old  tradition,  since  amply :  the    const&ntly    repeated    portcullis  —  the 

confirmed  by   existing   archives,  that  the  j  *  altera  securitas,*  or  double  safeguard  of 

kins  had  been  seen  to  visit  the  Abbey  sev- 1  his  succe'^sion.      Then,  too,  was  revived, 

eraT  times  (beginning  twelve  years  before   through  Owen  Tudor,  the  ancient  British 

his  death)  to  fix  the  place  of  his  sepulture,    element  of  the  monarchy,  and  round  the 

On  one  occasion  he  went  round  the  Con- ;  tomb,  among  the   bearings  of  the    house 

fcssor's  ChajKil  with  the  abbot  by  torchlight,  \  of  Lancaster,  may  be  seen  the  Red  Drason 

when  he  rejected  the  proposal  to  remove   of  Wales.     In  his  rei<p  the  constitution  be- 

the  tomb  of  Eleanor.     Another  time  he  re-  i  gan  to  develop  itself  in  unreceding  advan- 

fused  to  let  the  tomb  at'  Henry  V.  be  dis-  !  ces,  and  the  dawn  of  modem  En<rlish  histo- 

1>1aced  to  make  room  for  him,  saying,  *  Nay, ,  ry  breaks.  Within  the  chapel  thus  erected 
vt  him  alone ;  he  lieth  like  a  noble  prince. !  its  founder  was  placed  in  all  prandeur ; 
I  would  not  trouble  him.'  Finally,  the  and  so,  as  Bacon  writes,  he  ^  lieth  buried  at 
spot  ocx'upicd  by  the  relics  was  chosen,  and  ,  Westminster,  in  one  of  the  stateliest  and 
he  said,  *  For:>ooth,  forsooth,  here  will  we  i  daintier^t  monuments  of  Europe,  both  for 
lie!  Here  is  a  good  place  for  us.'  The  the  chapel  and  the  sepulchre.  So  that  he 
relics  were  removed  elsewhere,  and  the  .  dwelleth  more  richly  dead,  in  the  menu- 
tomb  ordered  —  but  never  built.  Henry  '  ment  of  his  tomb,  than  he  did  alive  in 
died  in  the  tower,  and  the  poor  '  pale  ashes  \  Richmond  or  any  of  his  palaces.* 
oftlie  house  of  Lancaster/  first  taken  to:  Tlie  Ahbey  survived  the  Reibrmation  with 
Chertsey  monastery,  were  finally  placed  in  what  must  be  considered  as  only  slight  in- 
St  George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor,  by  Rich-  .  juries,  considering  what  might  have  haj>- 
ird  III.,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  mir-  TH'ned,  ami  what  did  hap(KMi  elsewhere, 
soles  worked  at  his  grave.  The  depositions  i  Henry  VIII.  was  buried  at  Windsor,  but 
of  the  persons  who  cuuld  speak  to  the  king's  Edward  VL.lies  in  his  grandfat  her*s  chapel 
visits  to  the  Abbey  when  choosing  the  '  at  Westminster,  and  over  his  remains,  al- 
grare,  in  which  he  was  never  to  he,  are  i  thou;j:li  under  Mary,  was  read  the  funeral 
pHnted  in  the  appendix  to  the  volume,  and  s^a-vice  of  the  Reformed  Church,  then  used 
arc  most  curious.  I  for  the  first  time  at  a  royal  funeral.     Mary 

After  the  Civil  Wars,  the  memory  of  j  herself  and  Elizabeth  are  together  in  the 
«Ienry  VI.  was  honoured  with  saintly  rev-  ;  north  aisle  of  the  same  chapel.  On  the 
<^rence  ;  and  there  was  a  struggle  between  monument  of  the  two  sistei*s,  whose  lives 
Chertsey,  Windsor,  and  Westminster,  for ,  had  been  so  sundered,  and  whose  deaths 
the  possession  of  his  b(nly.  Windsor  actu-  were  so  far  apart,  but  at  length  united  in 
^llynadit;  Chertsey  had  for  a  time  held  it;    the   grave,  and   in    future  hope,  James   I. 


^e  Privy  Council,  to  whom  the  matter  was  lies  the  IxkIv  of  the  Scots*  Mary,  brought 
>>eferred,  decided  in  favour  of  Westminster.  .  from  Peterlx)rough,  altliough  the  sumptuous 
Preparations  were  made  there   to  receive  ,  tomb  erected  to  her  memory  by  her  son  is 
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m  the  opposite  aisle.  And  here  end  the  !  ]n<^  to  the  memories  of  the  throne  of  dittin- 
royal  monuments.  There  are  personal  rea- !  guished  dead  in  so  many  varied  ^partmentB 
sons  to  explain  this,  and  also  the  custom  of  of  greatness,  who  either  are  buried  or  have 
doing  such  honour  to  dead  rulers  was  dying  their  monuments  in  the  Abbey.  With  mod- 
out.  Other  interests  and  sympathies  began  em  sanitary  notions  it  is  difficult  to  consider 
to  assert  tliemselves.  Literature,  statesman-  the  interior  of  a  place  of  religious  assemblj 
ship,  and  distinction  in  war,  were  now  to  for  the  living,  as  a  fit  place  ror  the  perma- 
receivc  monumental  honour,  and  the  privi-  mcnt  deposit  of  the  mouldering  remains  of 
i leges  of  the  Abbey  were  no  longer  to  be  I  humanity.  At  recent  interments  the  rec- 
reserved  for  kings  and  queens,  their  connec- 1  tangular  aperture  in  the  pavement,  opened 
tions  and  immediate  dependants.  James  I.,  |  for  a  fresh  grave,  has  seemed  to  some  specta- 
his  wife,  and  the  children  who  pre-deceased  tors  almost  as  strange  as  if  it  had  been  seen 
him,  were  buried  at  Westminster,  but  with-  in  the  midst  of  a  carpeted  drawing-room, 
out  mark  or  tomb.  I  But  for  the  mound  of  palpable  gravel  and 

In  the  Civil  Wars  the  Abbey  does  not !  sand  which  surrounds  the  opening,  it  would 
appear  to  have  suffered  ;  and  Cromwell,  be-  ■  rather  suggest  a  stage-grave,  such  as  that 
fore  his  own  death,  as  of  right,  took  posses-  i  over  which  Hamlet  muses  and  recalls  the 
sion  of  it  as  the  fitting  burial  place  for  the  •  departed  mirth  of  Yorick.  The  result, 
family  of  the  lord  of  the  country.  Himself, !  however,  of  the  work  of  the  pick-axe  and 
too,  as  Cowley  says  (of  whom,  by  the  way, '  shovel  tells  of  a  real  digging  into  the  bosom 
we  can  hardly  agree  with  Dean  Stanley,  of  our  common  mother,  and  indicates  the 
that  his  fame  has  passed  away),  was  ^  buried  '  actual  return  of  earth  to  earth.  This  car- 
among  kings  and  with  more  than  regal '  ries  the  associations  again  to  the  famiKai 
splendour.'  His  funeral  cost  60,000/.,  more  I  grave  cut  in  the  living  sod  of  the  countrjr 
by  half  than  ever  was  spent  before.  I  churchyard,  and  with  the  sadly  familiar  tonei 

The  faithful  Herbert  had  conveyed  the  !  and  words  of  the  funeral  service,  restore! 
body  of  Charles  I.  from  St.  James'  to  '  the  feelings  which  are  natural  at  the  last 
Windsor ;  and  the  fact  was  proved,  aftor  Christian  rite.  No  such  thoughts  as  these 
some  doubt  had  been  cast  upon  it,  by  the  I  can  have  occurred  to  those  who  in  formei 
accidental  finding  of  the  coffin  in  1813.  times  assisted  at  the  occasions  whose  Doolti' 
There  was  an  intention  of  transferring  him  ;  tudinous  memorials  meet  the  eye  on  all 
to  the  Abbey,  and  of  employing  Wren  to '  sides,  and  bring  to  mind  so  many  of  Um 
design  a  tomb.  But  whether  tiie  money  ;  illustrious  dead.  The  right  of  most  of  these 
voted  lor  the  purpose  was  appropriated  by  ■  to  occupy  precious  space  in  the  restricted 
Charles  H.,  or  whether  there  was  any  real  I  limits  of  the  Abbey  can  never  be  called  ii 
difficulty  then  in  discovering  the  body,  or  question.  But  is  this  trne  of  all  the  tool 
whether  there  were  sound  reasons  of  state  :  of  statuary  marble  which  now  cumber  tlu 
for  abandoning  it,  the  thing  was  never  done,    fioor  or  load  the  walls  of  the  building,  to  bi 

Onwards  to  Anne  the  sovereigns  wore  '  recorded  within  which  is  the  choicest  postho 
interred  in  Westminster,  with  the  exception  •  mous  honour  that  can  be  attained  ?  Mani 
of  James  II.,  who  lies  at  St.  Gerinains. ;  of  the  tombs  serve  to  perpetuate  the  tradi 
George  I.  was  returned  to  the  soil  of  his  i  tion  of  almost  forgotten  celebrities,  or  sdl 
own  Hanover.  But  Geoi'ge  II.  and  his '  less  commendably,  the  wealth  and  vanitj 
Caroline  lie  together  in  the  centre  of  '  only  of  those  who  erected  them.  Sunpos 
Henry  VIl.'s  chapel,  and  these  are  the  ing  actions  of  ejectment  to  be  brou<vut  fii 
last  king  and  queen  buried  in  the  Abbey,  try  their  right  of  possession,  there  are  I 
Westminster  had  continued  to  be  the  accMi:*- ,  considerable  number  that  must  fail  to  estab 
tomed  burying-place  of  the  kings  long  after  lish  a  good  title  to  remain.  To  take  tb 
its  palace  had  ceased  to  be  a  royal  res^i-  case  of  the  poets  only,  the  verdict  of  mod 
dence ;  and  the  same  reasons  which  origi- '  em  public  opinion  would  probably  go  t 
nally  made  it  such,  have  since  prevailed  to  displace  several  who  now  enjoy  the  hon 
fix  Windsor  as  the  final  resting-place,  as  it  :  ours  of  the  Corner  in  company  with  thei 
is  the  principal  abode  in  life,  of  the  English  betters.  Would  it,  for  instance,  be  hel( 
royal  family.  enough  that  the  office  of  laureate  had  beei 

Thus  far,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Dean,  held  by  the  claimant  for  continued  Abbe; 
we  have  gazed  at  coronations  or  lingered  '  room  V  Such  names  as  Ben  Jonson  an! 
among  the  tombs  of  kings  —  a  guidance  as  i  Wordsworth  only  added  lustre  to  the  offic 
appropriate  as  that  of  Vircil  through  the  I  they  held  ;  Davenant  might  claim  to  remaii 
graves  of  the  Inferno,  or  of  lieatrice  among  '  by  long  tenure,  and  from  his  connectioi 
the  splendours  and  glories  of  Paradise.  But ,  with  Shakspeare,  although  he  swerved  firoB 
beyond  these  interests  are  all  those  attach- 1  his  example,  and  assisted  in  debasing 
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of  bis  finest  plays*  But  what  can  be  urged 
in  hjtmr  of  Shadwell,  whose  monument, 
erected  by  the  filial  piety  of  a  son  and  not 
as  a  scneral  tribute  of  public  admiration, 
woaloteem,  in  the  phrase  of  parliamentary 
committees,  to  have  no  locus  standi  whatever. 
His  pUys  were  the  most  licentious  of  a  li- 
centioos  age ;  and  his  slovenly  style  leaves 
the  coarseness  of  his  matter  in  all  its  natu- 
ral deformity.  The  hero  of  Mac  Flecknoe 
—  the  loathsome  and  contemptible  Og  of 
A  bsalom  and  Achitophel  —  ought  not  ever  to 
have  received  honours,  greater  than  which 
could  not  be  accorded  to  Dryden  himself. 

To  pursue  this  subject  would  be  to  hold 
&n  assize  upon  all  the  existing  monuments. 
The  proper  authorities  might  perhaps  obtain 
whatever  i)Owers  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
mence an  inquiry,  and  to  revise  the  con- 
tents of  the  Abbey,  and  pass  sentence  of 
traD^)ortation  upon  all  unworthy  occupants. 
Soch  proceedings  could  be  safely  entrusted 
to  the  present  Dean  and  Chapter.     £very 
claim  to  remain  would  meet  careful  consid- 
^tion,  and   no  deserving  plea  would  be 
li^tly  or    hastily  rejected.     Yet,  on    the 
^hole,  it  is  probable  that  all  will  agree  in 
tlw  opinion  that  as  the  Abbey  has  descended 
^  itt  from  previous  generations,  so  it  should 
^   preserved  and   handed   on.     Righteous 
^te  of  elimination  from  the  building  might 
forna  ^  precedent  which  in  times  of  political 
excitement,  or  even  of  bad  taste,  might  lead 
to  hirjrhly  mischievous  results.     Every  monu- 
^'^ti  is  an  illustration  of  the  history  or  the 
•otiment  or  manners  of  the  time  when  it 
^^^'^inod   admission,   and    to    remove    any 
'^^Id  be  to  destroy  the  continuity  and  se- 
^P^Uce  of  records  which  can  never  be  re- 
P^ed. 

^^mrivalled  indeed  is  the  series  of  general 

J*^fcs  in  the  Abbey ;  Elizabethan  magnates ; 

'y'V^ei  of  the  Flemish  wars ;  the  great  men 

^  ^iie  Commonwealth  ;  the  leaders  of  the 

*^*^oration ;    Resolution   names    of  1688; 

••^^Biiien  of  more  modern  times,  from  Chat- 

z^**^  to  Peel  an<l  Palmorston  ;  Indian  rulers ; 

P*lanthropists ;    the    literary   worthies    of 

"^^^t's   Corner,  from  Chaucer  to  Macau  lay 

¥J]^  Thackeray ;  the  actors,  welcomed  in  tlui 

5j^Viey  by   the  toleration   of  the    Encrlish 

J^^reh,   when   their    continental    brethren 

alike  proscribed  by  Roman  Catholics  ' 

Calvinists.     Tliese  ministers  of  art  bi>-  > 


and  Betterton ;  Garrick,  Siddons,  and  Kcm- 
ble  are  with  others  all  duly  represented  in 
the  Abbey.  Musicians,  artists,  men  of 
science,  physicians,  fill  up  the  glorious  roll 
of  names,  and  leave  few  to  be  sought  else- 
where of  those  whom  we  should  expect  to 
find  honoui-ed  among  the  chief  national  me> 
morials  of  departed  greatness. 

That  the  purposes  of  a  Valhalla  or  Pan- 
theon have  not  been  fully  realised  by  the 
inclusion  of  every  name  of  national  distinc- 
tion, is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  way 
in^iichsuch  things  are  done  in  England, 
by  family  pride  or  aflfection,  or  private  en- 
terprise, or  by  over-ruling  j)ublie  opinion, 
and  not  by  the  action  of  Government  or 
any  permanently  constituted  authority. 
Yet  not  many  are  absent.  Bacon  sits  m 
stone  at  St.  Alban*s,  reproduced  in  the 
chapel  of  his  college  at  Canibridge,  by  one 
of  the  many  acts  of  munificence  of  its  late 
Master.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  buried  in 
old  St  Paul's,  and  to  Wren's  noblest  fabric 
have  been  consigned  by  modern  custom  our 
greatest  military  and  naval  heroes  (Nelson 
and  Wellington  lying  apart  from  Marl- 
borough, who  is  in  the  Abbey),  together  with 
a  contingent  of  men  of  science  and  letters. 
Scott  belongs  to  the  land  into  whose  history 
and  romance  he  has  infus(>(l  the  life  and  in- 
terest they  now  possess,  and  the  names  of 
whose  lakes  and  mountains  he  made  house- 
hold words  to  the  civilised  world.  Swift 
was  naturally,  and  by  his  previous  direction, 
buried  in  his  own  cathedral  at  Dublin. 

Then  as  we  pass  onwards  in  the  volume 
we  are  conducted  through  the  tombs  of  the 
lesser  dead  —  the  monuments  of  noble  fam- 
ilies, and  of  private  individuals  —  with  a 
skill  which  throui;hout  prevents  monotony, 
while  every  anecdote  that  can  illustrate  is  at 
the  right  moment  introdmjed  ;  so  that  it  is 
like  consulting  a  biographica^ictionary,  but 
vith  all  dull  matter  omitted.     M<irlborou;;h 


wi 


.     *fctoa  department  of  genius  which  cannot ; 
**  ^he  nature  of  things  transmit  to  posterity  ' 


.  ^  permanentevidenceof  its  excellence,  and 
1*^ '^  tJHrefore  ma<)t  fitting  that  the  fame  of 

^^  great  actor  in  his  life  should  be  preserved 
^   wer  times  by  some  enduring  testimonial. 

^^dio  Oldficld  and  Bracegirdle  ;  Pritchard , 


used  to  say  that  he  had  read  his  E>i«»lish  his- 
tory out  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  and  nmch 
may  bc^  done  also  in  that  way  oat  of  Scott's 
novels.  The  Dean  has  abided  another  vol- 
ume to  our  libraries,  whi<;h  mlirht  be  used 
with  pleasure  for  the  same  ]>urp<)se. 

Bctort?  quitting  the  survey  of  the  tombs 
attcririon  should  bt^  especially  dire  ted  to  the 
l>eautiful  passages  in  which  the  uncertain  dis- 
tribution of  honours  in  the  Abbev  are  dis- 
cu«<sed,  find  in  which  tlu^  tolerallon  of  the 
place  for  all  genius  is  dwelt  upon ;  and 
wljcrt*  the  fine  sentence  occurs  thai  •  So  long 
as  Westminster  Abbey  maintains  its  hold  on 
th(»  atTections  and  respect  of  the  English 
Church  and  nation,  so  long  will  it  remain  a 
standing  proof  that  there  is  in   the  truest 
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feelings  of  human  natare,  and  in  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  religion,  something  deeper  and 
broadur  than  the  partial  judgments  of  the 
day  and  the  technical  distinctions  of  sects.' 

Much  remains  of  interest  in  the  Dean's 
book  which  we  can  do  no  more  than  indicate. 
The  architecture  and  strictly  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  Abbey ;  the  Gate-house  prison, 
and  some  of  its  distinguished  occupants;  the 
old  sanctuary  ;  the  Cliaptcr-honse  —  so 
early  separated  from  tlie  Abbey  and  applied 
to  secular  purposes,  first  for  the  meetings  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards,  and 
until  quite  recently,  as  a  repository  for  pub- 
lic records ;  the  treasury  ;  the  school ;  the 
labours  of  Caxton  and  his  printing  press; 
and  finally  the  meetings  of  Convocation. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury,  since  its  revival,  the  Dean,  with 
becoming  caution,  declines  to  speak.  But 
others  are  at  liberty  to  admire  tlie  wisdom 
and  sagacity  shown  by  himself  at  some  of  its 
later  meetings,  when  wisdom  and  sagacity 
were  greatly  needed.  Especially  may  be 
mentioned  the  very  remarkable  address  de- 
livered on  the  Cape-town  and  Natal  contro- 
versy in  June,  1866.  This  speech  has  been  re- 
cently printed  in  a  separate  form,  but  has 
not  yet  received  all  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  matter  to  which  it  relates  has  obtained 
a  fresh  accession  of  interest  from  the  late 
attempts  made  to  violate  the  law  of  the  land 
by  an  illegal  and  clandestine  consecration  oC  a 
bishop  to  dispute  with  Dr.  Colenso  the  right 
to  the  see  of  Natal.  Nowhere  has  the  ques- 
tion been  better  discussed. 


Captain  Montoomorib^  R.  £.,  a  clever 
officer,  chiefly  employed  in  the  Cashmere  fron- 
tier, has  employed  a  native  pundit  in  ex{>lo- 
ratioQS  in  'rflbct,  which  have  been  very 
successful,  'rho  pundit  travelled  in  disguise 
with  instruments  abolit  hira,  and  settled  routes 
and  altitu'liis  most  satisfactorily.  We,  how- 
ever, are  most  interested  in  his  statement  that 
the  Grand  Lamaship  will  expire  in  this  gen- 
eration, the  present  Grand  Lama,  a  hoy,  being 
the  thirteenth,  after  which  there  arc  to  be  no 
more  transmijjrations.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
all  the  four  Lamaships,  or  HOvcrci;;nties  held  by 
a  reli>rious  tenure,  now  existing  in  the  world, 
arc  in  trouble  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  Khalif  is  staving  off  bankruptcy  by  loans 
from  wirek  to  week,  the  Pope  is  hemmed  in  by 
secular  enemies,  the  Mikado  is  under  arrest  by 
his  nobles,  and  the  Grand  Lama  is  the  last  of 
his  race.  The  rovorenoc  for  that  kind  of  thing, 
i.e.,  for  the  visible  representation  on  earth  of 
the  Supremo  government,  seems  to  he  dying 
out  everywhere.  —  Spectator,  March  7. 


Alfssd  TninfTSOir  is  at  present  et 
in^  a  series  of  Poems  to  "  Once  a  Wet 
"Uood  Words"  Three  have  appea 
critics  have  failed  to  see  aught  in  thca 
the  fame  of  the  Poet  Laureate.  Vai 
moors  are  afloat  as  to  the  price  paid  t 
some  say  one  hundred  guineas  a  poe 
say  fifty  guineas,  but  we  believe  we  are 
saying  the  price  paid  is  one  guinea 
The  last  contribution,  viz.  that  which  i 
in  the  March  part  of  "  Good  Words,' 
course  have  been  largely  read  in  Amei 
perhaps  as  much  admired  there  as  1 
perhaps  few  of  your  readers  have  seei 
clever  imitation  or  improvement,  a 
think,  which  has  been  going  the  ronndi 
they  both  are ;  is  there  any  difficulty  it 
which  is  most  worth  the  eight  guineas  1 

1865-1866. 

I  STOOD  on  a  tower  in  the  wet, 
And  New  Year  and  Old  Year  met. 
And  winds  were  roaring  and  blowin] 
And  I  said, ''  Oh  years,  that  meet  in 
Have  ye  aught  that  is  worth  the  kno 
Science  enongh  and  exploring, 
Wanderers  coming  and  going, 
Matter  enough  for  deploring. 
But  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowiii| 
Seas  at  my  feet  were  flowing, 
Waves  on  the  shingles  pouring, 
Old  Year  roarin;;  and  blowing, 
And  New  Year  blowing  and  roaring 

Alfred  Tk 

1867-1868. 

I  8AT  in  a  'Mn  In  the  wet. 
Good  WordM  I  had  happened  to  get, 
With  Tenn}*to»'s  kt  Itestowin^  ; 
And  I  said, ''  Oh,  jpard !  who  work  i 
Have%on  aught  that  is  worth  the  ki 
Verses  enongh,  and  so  boring  — 
Twaddle  quite  overflowing, 
Uubbish  enough  for  deploring ; 
But  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowiii| 
Placards  on  walls  were  glowing, 
Puffs  in  the  papers  pouring, 
Good  Wwds  roaring/ind  Dl9wing, 
Once  a  Week  blowing  and  roaitef. 


ANOTHBB.  —  FBOX   "»UK." 

TEHNTSOif  Stood  in  the  wet, 
And  be  and  his  publishers  met, 
His  publishers  cursing  and  sweari 
And  they  said  *'  O  Tennyson  tell  i 
Have  you  anything  good  to  sell  ui 
The  public  mind  it  enrages. 
To  read  such  bosh  by  pages, 
*  The  Victim  '  was  httlc  better. 
And  oh  !  that  *  Spiteful  Letter.' " 
They  spoke,  their  poor  hair  tearin 
TENHYSoy  poems  relicarsing ; 
Publishers  cursing  and  swearing, 
Tbhntsok  swearing  and  cursing. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  BSCTOR'6  YIBIT. 


There  was  rain  on  Sunday  nigbt,  and 
wben  we  looked  down  from  our  windows  on 
Monday  morning,  we  found  but  a  dreary 
nroq)ect  Many  leaves  had  fallen,  and 
by  sodden  and  decajring  in  the  erarden 
path,  and  the  few  remaining  flowers  looked 
as  if  they  only  lingered  to  bid  us  a  last 
good-bye.  A  light  mist  hung  over  the 
Kene,  and  shut  out  the  distant  meadows. 
Riith  ordered  fires  to  be  lighted,  and  ad- 
Tised  Alice  to  put  on  a  warm  shawl  when 
she  went  to  carry  my  letter  to  the  rector. 
Winter  never  finds  my  sister  unprepared, 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  instance  in  which 
ioretaoQght  saves  more  health,  comfoi-t,  and 
good  temper. 

Alice  returned  in  due  time,  saying  she 
met  the  rector  at  his  gate,  and  he  detained 
her  while  he  read  my  missive  and  penned 
his  reply,  wliich  proved  a  very  courteous 
one,  stating  he  would  have  great  pleasure 
in  waiting  upon  us  that  very  evening. 

Five  o'clock  found  Ruth  and  me  seated 
opposite  each  other,  with  the  lamp  on  the 
table  between  us — I  lingering  ovw  the 
pases  of  a  monthly  periodical,  and  she  busy 
^th  a  huge  bigful  of  jgay  scraps,  by  which 
I  Qndentoo<l  that  patchwork  was  on  hand. 

**PhiHi9isa  terrible  blunderer  with  her 
needle,"  said  she ;  ^  she  shall  not  live  in 
^e  house  with  me,  and  not  leam  better. 
Patchwork  is  good  practice,  and  as  the 
^Ita  get  made,  I  can  give  them  away  to 
«e  old  people  round." 

1*1  fear  tiicy  need  blankets  more  than 
Qnyte,"]  ventured  to  say. 
"Very  likely.     That  is  your  concern," 
iwered  coolly.    *^  Money  buys  blank- 
id  you  are  a  rich   man.     But  if  you 
1  fLT^  wifidden,  Edward,  you  would  know 
^  oAfort  qf^ji  bright  quilt   to  cover  the 
^^y  DMUikef.     And  patchwork  is  quite  a 
*'*une  in  a  house  with  a  sick  child.    Do 
^°JJ  iifmcrabor  ours  at  home  V  —  the    silk 
l'**'t  which  mother  used  to  show  us  on  hoU- 
JJ)[*."    And  when  I  glanced  at  my  sister, 
^^  minutes  afler,  her  face  was  still  soft 
J*J^    tender   with  the  recollection  of  the 
"^'Jjad  finery. 

"^Very  day,  sitting  opposite  Ruth,  I  am 
^'Jick  with  the  exceedin<5  beauty  of  good 
?^  9ge.  In  vouthf  my  sister  was  plain,  her 
■^^ttjfes  harsli,  and  lier  figure  and  move- 
^ilifl^tt  decided  for  grace.  But  time  has 
•*?*lt  with  her  like  a  patient  artist  with  his 
l*»^*ture ;  so  that  she  Lj  a  noble  old  lady  with 
^  ^raod  brown  face,  crowned  with  white 


hair,  and  lit  up  by  eyes  which  have  not  for- 
gotten to  flash  and  sparkle. 

Presently  the  gate  clanged,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment Philhs  ushered  in  the  clergyman,  who 
brought  with  him  the  peculiar  damp  chill 
atmosphere  of  an  autumn  evening.  1  think 
he  was  glad  of  the  welcome  oflered  by  our 
cheerful  fire,  and  he  seated  himself  on  a 
chair  indicated  by  Ruth,  and  rubbod  his 
hands  in  the  genial  warmth.  They  had  no 
fires  yet  where  he  lodged,  he  said.  lie  had 
not  noticed  the  deficiency  until  he  saw  ours, 
but  he  remembered  he  had  been  very  cold 
while  studying.  He  must  speak  about  it 
to-morrow. 

And  so  we  kept  up  a  gooi-humourcd 
chatter  till  tea  was  brou'iht  in.  and  when- 
we  were  fairly  established  round  the  table, 
with  cheering  cups  before  us  and  a  pleasant 
prospect  of  tea  and  toast,  Ruth  inquired  if 
St.  Cross  were  a  comfortable  church  in 
winter. 

*'  I  regret  to  say  it  is  never  comfortable,** 
replied  Mr.  Marten ;  '"  in  summer  it  is  close 
and  dark,  and  in  winter  cold  aud  damp." 

"  Yet  it  is  well  situate,"  I  said.  *'  The 
darkness  is  only  due  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  windows  and  their  thick  glass." 

**  You  are  right,  sir,"  he  answered.  "  And 
why  a  church  should  be  so  built  I  cannot 
understand." 

"  Nor  I,"  I  s^d.  "  To  shut  God*s  light 
from  €rod*8  house  seems  to  me  worse  than 
foolish.     Why  do  you  not  remedy  it  ? 

The  young  man  looked  at  nic,  and  smiled 

frimly.  **  Neither  my  predecessor  nor  I 
ave  oeen  able  to  muster  more  funds  than 
barely  sufllee  for  whitewashing  and  clean- 
ing," he  replied.  **  The  parish  is  not  rich, 
and  the  people  do  not  seem  liberal.  At  the 
present  moment,  th<3  church  is  absolutely 
tailing  out  of  repair.  We  have  had  one  or 
two  collections  in  its  behalf,  but  the  money 
comes  so  slowly  that  I  fear  tli^^uilding  will 
be  in  ruins  betbre  the  requisite  sum  is  made 
up. 

**  Why  don't  you  repair  first,  aud  collect 
afterwards  ?  "  I  aske  J. 

^'  Sir  ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man  in  as- 
tonishment. 

'•  Yes,"  I  said,  "  why  don't  you  get  some 
kind  friend's  promise  to  make  good  the 
deficit  —  if  any  ?  " 

The  rector  shook  his  head.  **  I  wish  we 
had  such  a  friend  in  Upper  Mallowe,"  he 
said. 

'•  Are  you  sure  you  hive  not  ?  Have  you 
asked  every  one?  "  I  inqu'rcd. 

'•  Then*  is  no  one  to  a>k,"  he  answered, 
adding  suddenly  —  **  unless  it  be  you  !  " 

Ruth  laughed  outright. 
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"  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  were  me,"  I 
said. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  did  not  expect  this,'*  said 
the  young  clergyman,  very  radiantly  in- 
deed. 

**  You  need  not  thank  me,  Mr.  Marten, 
until  you  see  whether  I  have  any  balance 
to  pay,"  I  observed. 

"  Ah,  I  know  you  will,**  he  replied,  shak- 
ing his  head.  "I  know  my  parishoners. 
You  are  a  stranger  among  us,  sir." 

"  We  shall  see  who  judges  them  best," 
said  I. 

"My  brother  is  always  hopeful,"  re- 
marked Ruth ;  "  but  I  must  say  ne  is  gener- 
allv  right." 

**  We  must  not  attempt  any  serious  re- 
pairs until  spring,"^  I  said,  "but  in  the 
meantime  cannot  we  make  some  little  tem- 
porary improvements  ?  I  observe  that  the 
old  people  sit  about  in  cold  parts  of  the 
church,  where,  if  they  be  at  all  deaf,  they 
cannot  bear  a  word.  Why  don't  you  give 
them  those  comfortable  seats  round  the 
reading-desk  ?  " 

**  Thev  are  kept  for  the  choir,  sir,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Marten,  reflectively. 

"Excuse  me,"  I  said,  gently,  "but  in 
many  churches,  and  certainty^  in  St.  Cross,  I 
think  a  formal  choir  is  a  mistake." 

"So  do  I,"  returned  the  young  man, 
frankly,  and  Ruth  gave  an  unmistakable 
look  of  pleasure.  "  It  was  established  by 
my  predecessor,  who  thought  otherwise. 
I  found  it  when  I  came,  and  I  have  not 
abolished  it  because  I  dread  meddling  with 
e.wtinjj  arrangements,  and  because  I  fear 
to  deprive  our  services  of  what  is  generally 
considered  an  attraction,  lest  our  small 
consrrctration  should  become  still  smaller. 
Many  people  believed  they  derived  benefit 
from  the  full  carrying  out  of  the  ritual  of  the 
An;^lican  Church." 

Here  RulU  broke  in.  "  They  like  fine 
singing  and  pretty  altars.  If  the  ritual  be 
perlbrmod  shabbily,  they  don't  care  for  it. 
Since  I  have  lived  in  this  parish  I  have 
learned  that  mmy  of  your  young  people 
walk  to  Hoploigh,  five  miles  on,  because  the 
church  has  a  splendid  choir  and  enticing 
decorations.  Unless  you  can  affonl  the 
same,  your  ritual  will  never  secure  them, 
thouirh  it  miy  drive  a^ay  people  better 
worth  keeping." 

"  I  do  not  l>^long  to  the  High  Church 
party,"  said  the  young  rector,  quite  humbly, 
"  and  I  am  always  sorry  that  St.  Cross  wears 
the  badges  of  the  same.  But  what  can  I 
substitute  for  the  choir?  We  have  no 
charity-school  on  which  to  depend." 


"Of  whom  do  the  choir  consist? 
asked. 

*'  Of  the  sons  of  fkrmers  and  trada 
in  the  parish,"  he  replied.  "  They  mee 
practice  twice  every  week  —  after  the  f 
nesday  evening  service,  and  on  Sato 
night^ 

"  You  don't  have  them  in  a  Bibk  c 
then  ?  "  queried  Rath. 

"  I  have  nowhere  to  receive  them," 
swered  Mr.  Marten,  dismally.  "If 
came  to  my  lodgings,  the  landlady  w 
complain  of  their  wearing  out  her  car 
and  our  parish  school-room  —  I  dare 
you  saw  our  little  school  in  the  aisle  - 
parish  school-room  is  such  a  rookery 
their  parents  would  think  it  an  inral 
they  were  invited  there." 

"  A  good  opportunity  to  hint  they  il 
build  a  better  one,"  put  in  Ruth. 

Mr.  Marten  smilcMi,  and  shook  his  ' 
in  resigned  despair  concerning  the  effii 
of  such  hints. 

"  Can't  yon  have  them  in  the  veiti 
asked  my  sister. 

"  Why,  so  I  can  1  *  he  exclaimed.  ' 
rather  small,  but  it  will  do.  I  won^ 
never  thought  of  that  1 " 

"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  i 
said  Ruth. 

The  young  clergyman  blushed  alight 

"Mr.  Marten  must  pardon  us,"! 
we  are  getting  old,"  ("  We  are  old,' 
Ruth,)  "  and  we  forget  sometimes  thi 
have  no  parental  rights  over  yoiing  p( 
We  are  only  anxious  to  do  a  little 
before  we  go  away." 

"  And  old  people  can  seldom  do  1 
than  set  the  young  ones  to  work,"  obn 
Ruth.    "I  only  made  the  suggestioi 
cause  I  thought  the  class  would  keep 
together,  and  they  might  go  on  witti 

Practising :  and  1  think  they  wo^i 
etter  standing  decently  at  their  WM 
side  than  now,  when  they  axQ^ttlw^pR  i 


to  burst  into  a  giggle.' 

"  Ah,  I'm  afraid  they  behave  very  ' 
sometimes,"  sighed  the  rector.  "Bi 
the  stoves  will  be  lighted  next  Sun< 
will  take  the  opportunity  to  direct  th« 
old  people  shall  sit  round  the  desk  an 
joy  the  warmth,  and  I  must  manage 
the  boys  as  well  as  I  can." 

"  Mr.  Marten,"  said  Uuth,  "  you  c 
toll  how  glad  I  am  th.it  it  is  only  a  n 
of  *  manairement'  I  feared  wc  sliould 
to  fight  out  a  battle  about  apostoli^^ 
sion,  and  an  infallible  Church,  n6Wi 
the  Real  Presence,  and  other  dogmas. 

"  Ah,  Ruth,"  I  observed,  "  if  Mr.  M 
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ventlie  ateanobeit  adnwate  of  these  doc- 
tnaUj  I  ihoald  not  attack  them ;  I  should 
on]/  flnr  —  *  Think  of  the  old  people,  and 
doDotkeeptliem  in  the  cold — remember 
the  people  who  can't  read,  and  don't  sing 
to  them '  **  (and  I  glanced  at  our  guest,  in 
hopes  he  would  take  a  hint  from  my  words). 
''iMerences  of  opinion  will  never  be  rec- 
onciled by  argument,  but  any  sect  will 
ihrink  from  confessing  that  its  theories  will 
not  let  it  work  under  Christ's  great  banner 
of' Lore  to  the  brethren/  " 

"  I  do  not  adhere  to  one  High  Church 
doctrine,"  said  the  ^ oung  rector ;  **  but  yet 
I  cannot  help  thinking  some  of  their  inno- 
ntions  are  improvements." 

"Certainly,**  I  responded.  "For  in- 
itance,  I  like  the  idea  of  free  churches :  the 
rich  and  the  poor  equal  before  God." 

"I  don't,"  said  Kuth.  •*  The  rich  and 
poor  are  equal  before  God;  and  no  arrange- 
BKnti  of  seats  can  make  any  difference. 
Ion  look  at  it  from  the  wealthy  point  of 
new,  and  you  like  to  flatter  your  spiritual 
pride  by  a  semblance  of  self-abasement. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  the  poor  are 
onlj  miMle  to  practise  their  virtues  upon, 
guticalarly  humility,  like  the  cardiuals  at 
Borne  when  the^  wash  the  beggars'  feet. 
But  just  ^-iew  it  from  the  other  side. 
Woold  not  you  rather  sit  among  your  own 
People  —  the  pensioner  and  the  farm-la- 
werand  the  servant-girl  together  —  than 
flonriih  your  rough  hands,  and  poor,  coarse 
clothes,  among  the  silks  and  velvets  of  the 
fWrj  ?    Ttiere  are  two  sides    to    every 

Kestion ;  but  I  always  think  it  is  best  to 
people  stay  in  their  own  places,  just  be- 
fftoae  I  believe  that  in  God's  sight  one  place 
A  the  world  is  quite  as  good  as  another,  and 
i^  the  labourer's  homy  hand  is  as  hon- 
^lUe  as  the  prime  minister's  worn  brow. 
^W  their  outward  conditions  can  never  be 
^  sane  till  they're  both  in  heaven.  And 
>f  liiey  be  wise  men,  and  recognise  their 
tnie  equality,  they  will  not  wish  it  othor- 


**  Very  likely  jou  are  right,"  responded 
*«  rector.  **  Viewed  in  that  light,  proba- 
*4r  the  poor,  as  a  rule,  are  happiest  among 
^  poor.  But  dropping  the  suoject  of  free 
Hl^ti,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  wish  to  check 
'^nourable  ambition.  One  is  often  struck 
^th  a  fn*eat  disparity  between  the  mind  and 
^  position." 

V  ^tainly,"  said  Buth,  with  a  humorous 
J^inklo  in  her  eyes.  *♦  I  knew  a  man  who 
rjywditatcsmen,  and  censured  clergy,  and 
!^  iplcndid  ideas  of  what  ho  could  do  in 
5^*^  place,  whilst  his  own  home  was  in 
*^^er,  and  one  or  two  of  his  children 


might  have  given  him  ralnable  information 
about  prisons  and  workhouses.  There  was 
a  great  disparity  between  his  mind  and  his 
circumstances,  only  it  was  the  wrong 
way ! " 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Garrett,  vou  refuse  to  un.ler- 
stand  me  1 "  cried  ^tr.  Martian,  siniliug. 
**  I  mean  that  a  great  mind  is  sometimes 
found  in  a  lowly  place,  and  surely  you 
would  not  wish  such  to  remain  in  the  posi- 
tion wherein  he  was  born." 

**  He'll  oflen  wish  himself  there  before  he 
dies,"  answered  Ruth.  ''  He'll  find  God 
gives  hard  work  in  the  upper  classes  of  His 
school.  But  he's  sure  to  be  promoted,  not 
because  he  was  too  great  to  do  the  easy 
tasks,  but  because  he  was  great  enough  to 
do  them  welL  God  wastes  nothing,  Mr. 
Marten.  If  He  makes  a  genius,  He  has 
^t  something  for  him  to  do  besides  break- 
ing stones ;  but  most  likely  He  will  keep 
him  doing  that,  till,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
that  is  in  him,  he  does  it  better  than  any 
one  else.  Don't  you  remember  it  is  said 
when  Shakespeare  i^ot  his  living  by  hold- 
ing horses,  he  did  it  so  well  and  was  in 
such  demand,  that  other  men  hired  them- 
selves under  him,  that  they  mi<;ht  call 
themselves  *  Will  Shakespeare  s  lads  '  ?  " 

**  But  still  many  geniuses  are  sad  failure? 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,"  remarked 
Mr.  Marten. 

**  Ah,  those  are  poor,  unhealthy  geniuses, 
who  slip  from  God's  grasp  into  the  i)evirs,'* 
answered  Ruth.  ^*  Thev  let  go  their  Fath- 
er's hand ;  but  I  think  lie  generally  catches 
them  against  their  will ;  only  they  get  so 
torn  to  pieces  in  the  strur^gl*^  that  the  best 
work  they  can  do  for  Him  is  the  warning 
of  their  example." 

^*  Still,  there  remain  a  few  sad  cases 
which  cannot  be  classed  under  any  rule," 
said  the  clergyman,  thoughtfully :  '*  Chat- 
terton,  for  instance." 

"  Yes,  poor  Chatterton  ! "  replied  my 
sister  in  a  tone  so  different  from  her  own 
that  1  looked  up.  "  Almost  every  writer 
ha<)  said  something  fine  about  Chatterton : 
heaps  of  sentimental  pity,  with  a  spice  of 
blame  for  his  wrong-headed ness,  or  reck- 
lessness, or  want  of  faith,  which  they  seem 
to  think  brought  down  his  miseries  in  pun- 
ishment Not  one  thoroughly  realizes  that 
he  was  only  a  boy  —  a  child,  and  that  none 
of  his  faults  and  blunders  need  be  won- 
dered at  It  was  his  time  for  being  checked, 
and  chidden  and  comforted  afler wards. 
But  he  was  dropped  upon  the  world  with 
no  one  to  screen  his  follies  until  •they  were 
corrected.  If  he  had  only  known  a  little 
love" 
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**I  always  anderstood  his  mothor  and 
sisters  " began  Mr.  Marten. 

**  His  mother  and  sisters  must  have  been 
weak,  shallow  women/'  interrupted  Rath. 
"  They  believed  all  his  poor,  fine  stories ! 
Love  gives  the  greatest  fool  more  wisdom 
than  that.  All  you  men  blame  Horace 
Walpole.  So  do  I ;  but  I  blame  those 
women  more.  That  boy  had  lived  with 
them  sixteen  years,  and  they  did  not  under- 
stand him.  It  was  a  noble  wish  to  keep 
all  his  struggles  to  himself,  but  it  was  cow- 
ardly in  them  to  allow  it.  I  can't  believe 
they  thought  everything  right;  God  help 
them  if  they  did,  tor  the  revelation  came 
too  late." 

"  They  were  very  poor^  and  doubtless 
ignorant  of  the  world,"  pleaded  Mr.  Mar- 
ten; *^but  the  whole  story  is  sad  and 
mysterious,  like  a  psalm  of  humanity  with 
the  love  of  God  left  out." 

There  was  a  pause.  * 

*'  But  the  misery  is,"  added  Ruth,  sud* 
denly  stirring  the  fire,  **  that  the  same 
thing  may  be  going  on  somewhere  at  this 
moment,  and  we  don't  know." 

**  God  can  do  without  our  help,"  I  said, 
softly,  **  if  He  does  not  show  us  where  to 

•  'a.    It 

give  it. 

And  then  followed  a  long  silence,  which 
I  broke  at  last  by  asking  the  rector  if  he 
knew  much  of  the  M^CalTums. 

'^I  saw  a  good  deal  of  them  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  when  they  were  in 
some  difficulty,"  he  replied ;  '*  but  I  have 
not  called  upon  them  lately.  The  old  man 
is  very  kindly,  and  the  grand-daughter  — 
your  servant.  Miss  Garrett  —  struck  me  as 
a  good  girl.  But  the  youn*]^  man  is  as  ill- 
conditioned  and  morose  a  fellow  as  I  ever 
knew.  Their  trouble  was  about  him,  and 
I  fear  there  is  little  doubt  he  was  guilty 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  He  avoided 
me  as  much  as  posr^ible,  but  I  ventured  to 
speak  to  him  once,  s.iying  I  hoped  he  would 
1>B  warned  of  the  wickedness  and  danger 
of  neglecting  his  rt'lijrious  duties  and  con- 
sorting with  evil  company,  and  he  turned 
and  answered  me  in  a  terrible  way  —  a 
terrible  way,  Mr.  Garrett." 

«  What  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Ruth. 

*'  His  manner  so  a.<«tonished  me  that  I  can 
scarcely  reccnll  his  words,"  returned  the 
rector ;  "  but  it  was  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  not  hi:)  fault  if  some  bad  people  were 
more  attra<^tive  than  some  good  ones,  and 
that  he  guessed,  in  my  day,  I  had  done  as 
much  as  he  to  deserve  suspicion." 

"Dreadful,  dreadful!"  said  Ruth;  but 
she  smiled  as  she  said  it. 

Mr.  Marten  looked  aggrieved,  and  turned 


towards  me.  "  I  had  only^  spoken  the  tnft 
with  the  authority  of  a  clergyman,"  be 
observed. 

"  Why  didn't  you  try  speaking  the  tratl 
*  in  love '  ?  "  I  asked ;  « that  is  St.  Paoh 
counsel." 

"  I  certainly  did  not  speak  it  in  malice," 
he  replied. 

"  Should  YOU  have  said  the  same  thing 
to  your  brother,  had  yo«  such  a  relation  in 
Ewen's  place  ?  "  inquired  my  sister. 

"  Well,  not  exactly,"  confessed  the  reetoi 
—  ^circumstances  make  things  so  differ 
ent." 

*•  Mr.  Marten,"  I  said,  "  will  yon  take  J 
hint  from  an  old  man,  who  has  lived  in  tb« 
worid  more  than  twice  as  long  as  yon  ?  " 

"  Not  one  hint,  but  twenty,"  responded 
the  young  man,  cordially. 

"It  is  this.  Never  address  the  vilefl 
outcast  as  you  would  not  speak  to  yoca 
dearest  friend.  £ven  were  this  yovnij 
man  the  criminal  yon  think  him,  yon  aii^ 
he  have  the  mutual  ground  of  a  cmamos 
humanity.  The  gentleman-parson  shook 
not  haye  lectured  the  peasant,  but  the  nui 
in  you  shoald  have  spoken  to  the  man  ii 
him." 

"  Yon  are  right,  su%"  said  the  rector 
heartily,  "  I  accept  your  reproof; "  and  1m 
took  my  hand  and  shook  it,  adding,  "  am 
I  only  wish  the  younc;  man  had  shown  )am 
self  wiser  than  me,  Dy  taking  my  blunde 
in  a  more  kindly  spirit,  for  it  is  not  pleas 
ant  to  recall  his  answer." 

"  Yet  there  was  truth  in  it,"  I  obseired 
"  and  he  did  not  mean  it  for  the  insnlt  i 
seemed.  He  declares  himself  innocent  d 
the  murder,  and  conscious  of  this,  he  fel 
the  sting  of  your  implied  suspicion,  ew 
retorted  with  the  conjecture  that,  in  von 
days  at  school  and  college,  you  had  peraap 
fallen  into  many  misdemeanours,  siioli  a 
those  he  confesses,  and  which  your  wisei 
guardians  regarded  as  the  foibles  of  youth 
but  which  in  his  case  exaggerating  goanpi 
blacken  into  confirmed  bad  character." 

"  I  can  understand  that,"  said  Mr.  Ifai 
ten,  reflectively. 

"  Ewen  was  wrong  to  speak  so,"  I  wen 
on  ;  "  but  T  fear  he  was  almost  in  despaii 
The  gentlest  animal  will  turn  upon  its  pm 
suers  when  it  sees  no  way  of  c>scape.  H 
cannot  justify  himself  further  than  he  ha 
done,  and  his  tormented  soul  was  ready  t 
take  shelter  behind  the  mask  of  ruffianisn 
And  if  that  mask  be  worn  too  long.  Mi 
Marten,  it  is  rather  hard  to  throw  anue.** 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  believed  his  innc 
cenco,  sir  ?  "  observed  the  rector. 

"So  I  do,"   I  answered.     "I   notice 
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wething  strange  in  hi*  manner,  and  I 
^cvd  dark  wli]b}>en  concerning  him.  So 
I  uked  him  to  tell  me  all  aboat  it.  And 
U  did  not  omit  one  shadow  fi?om  the 
f^oookj  pictore.  I  believe  he  ia  as  inno* 
cent  8B  you  or  I." 

"  Then  I  feci  as  if  I  could  go  and  beg 
lai  mdon  directly,"  said  the  rector. 

«•  That's  right/'  said  Ruth ;  '«  we  shan't 
Hike  mistakes  in  the  next  world,  so  this  is 
oar  time  to  practise  penitence." 

**  He  was  with  his  sister  at  last  evening's 
Nrrioe,"  remarked  Mr.  Marten.  **  I  dare 
uj  he  came  because  his  heart  was  touched 
by  yoor  kindness.  He  sat  in  a  lonely  coiv 
oar  in  the  shadow.  And  when  I  noticed 
hnn,  I  thought,  *•  That  reprobate  has  come 
to  God's  house  because  it  is  too  damp  to 
vttder  in  the  fields.' " 

^^Aad  if  it  had  been  so,  what  did  it 
Mtter  y  "  observed  Ruth.  "  If  God  drives 
a  man  into  church  by  wet  weather  or  a 
WMritorm,  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  say 
nmething  which    will    make    him    come 


Ob,  dear,  I  am  so  sorry ! "  bewailed  the 
IQQiig  man ;  **  I  feel  as  if  I  should  never 
be  uncharitable  again." 

••Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  answered  Ruth, 
*ind  he  sorry  afterwards,  I  hope.  That's 
about  the  best  we  can  do,  from  the  cradle 
tothep«vc." 

**  It  IS  always  safe  to  hope  for  the  best, 
lb*  Marten,"  said.  I. 

**  80  k)ng  as  you  prepare  for  the  worst," 
pot  ia  Rath. 

**!  dare  say  I  have  often  done  hanp 
*kK  I  have  tried  to  do  good,"  said  the 
'actor,  mefuUy.  *^I  am  so  lonely  in  this 
^  ooontry-parish,  that  my  mmd  gets 
aaor  tad  jaundiced.  I  am  inclined  to  envy 
*V  brethren  whose  lots  are  cast  in  Liondoii. 
^ftf  have  earnest  work  to  keep  their  souls 
baibhy.  If  th(*y  wear  out,  tbat  is  better 
^  TQiting  out." 

**  Whoever  can't  work  hero,  couldn't 
^^  in  London."  answered  Ruth,  decisive- 
V*  ''If  a  man  is  not  strong  cnouj;h  to 
5^  to  his  own  gate,  he  needn't  wish  to 
*«nb  mountains." 

■*  Kbw,  for  my  part,"  I  said,  "  1  think  a 
**Wiy  clergyman  is  a  very  happily  placed 
''^  His  work  is  ready  for  him,  and  it  is 
y  more  than  he  can  do,  if  lie  go  about  it 
J^aitly  and  he«irtily.  lie  is  surrounded 
^  Qeans  of  healthy  relaxation,  in  the 
I*"'*P«r  u<ie  of  which  he  can  set  a  good 
'^ple.  lie  is  known  and  honoured 
•••'yirhere,  and  he  knows  and  cares  for 
''•ybody.  His  education  and  knowledge 
<!  "Unkind  enable  him  to  widen  the  nar- 


row village  lifb,  and  connect  it  with  the 
busy  world  beyond.  Sometimes  he  can 
help  his  city  brother,  for  the  restless  tide  of 
labour  often  throws  a  few  wanderers  on  his 
auiet  shore,  and  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
link  some  holy  memory  with  their  recollec- 
tions of  his  fields  and  farms.  That  is  my 
portrait  of  your  life,  Mr.  Marten." 

"  It  is  so  flattering  that  1  do  not  recog- 
nise it,"  said  he,  with  a  smile  —  rather  a 
melancholy  one. 

There  was  a  pause,  for  Ruth  sat  lost  in 
thought.  Sudrlenly  she  roused  herself,  and 
asked,  "  Have  you  a  refuge  in  the  village, 
sir  ?  " 

**  No,  ma'am,"  answered  the  rector.  "  If 
belated  travellers  cannot  pay  for  a  be<l,  we 
inhospitably  refer  them  to  the  workhouse 
at  Hopleigh.  If  they  die  on  the  road  — 
they  have  done  so  once  or  twice  —  there  is 
an  inquest,  and  the  Union  buries  them. 
Tbat  is  our  English  version  of  the  Goo<l 
Samaritan.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the 
truth." 

"  Then  let  us  try  to  make  it  truth  no 
longer,"  I  said.  **  I  know  you  will  have  an 
earnest  helper  in  Ruth,  for  refuges  are  her 
favourite  form  of  charity."      • 

"  Because,  if  they  bt^  well  managed,  they 
do  so  much  good  at  so  little  cost,  and  in 
such  a  kindly  way,"  she  remarked.  "  If 
we  give  hungry  men  a  tract  on  the  goo<l- 
ness  of  God,  need  we  wonder  if  they 
throw  it  away  with  a  curse.  A  meal  and 
a  bed  would  preach  a  far  better  sermon." 

*'  Certainly,  if  their  hearts  were  suffi- 
ciently open  to  receive  it,"  said  Mr.  Mar- 
ten, dubiouslv. 

**  There  must  be  somethinjj  to  put  them 
in  mind,"  replied  my  sister,  **  but  1  don't 
believe  many  people  are  so  hardened  as  you 
think.  Any  thinjr  roughly  kiio<*ked  about 
<!ets  battered  and  black  outside,  but  the 
tou<:^h  rind  may  keep  something  very  soft 
within." 

**  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  it'  you  will 
help  me  to  try  the  experiment,"  said  the 
rector;  "  inv  heart  has  often  ached  to  see 
the  poor  creatures  starting  on  tiieir  long 
jonmev  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Casutil 
Ward." 

'•  Aye,  you  may  well  say  *  tend'*r  mer- 
cies* I"  responded  Ruth ;  **  I  am  quiie  as- 
tonished to  find,  that,  an  a  rule,  workhouse 
chaplains  think  they  have  no  duty  to  dis- 
charjre  towards  th<»se  stravs.  Tu-'V  don't 
want  preaching.  But  siin*ly  they  uiijxht  go 
in  and  commend  the  gn^at  family  to  Him 
who  remembers  every  ow*  of  them.  That 
would  comfort  some,  ami  a  go^wl  word  can't 
harm   the   worst.     And  in  the  morning  I 
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think  the  chaplain  might  go  again,  and  see 
if  any  one  wanted  advice.  A  little  coun- 
sel is  sometimes  worth  more  than  a  fortune. 
If  the  chaplains  can't  do  it,  I  wish  some 
one  else  could  get  permission." 

^'  It  will  take  us  some  time  to  get  a  refuge 
organized/'  remarked  Mr.  Marten,  pres- 
ently. 

"  We  only  want  a  six-roomed  cottage, 
no  matter  how  rough  or  old-fashioned  — 
the  more  so  the  better ;  it  will  be  more  like 
home,"  replied  ray  sister ;  '*  and  then  we 
must  get  a  nice,  comfortable  couple  to  live 
in  it,  and  act  host  and  hostess.  And  of 
course,  you  must  persuade  all  the  village  to 
help  us,  Mr.  Marten." 

^^  Oh  dear,  dear  !  "  said  the  rector,  despair- 
ingly. 

"  Never  venture,  never  have,"  I  observed. 
"  I  will  help  you.  I  believe  I  am  a  good 
beggar." 

*' You  have  let  them  lose  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing," said  Ruth.  "  Like  everything  else, 
it  grows  easier  by  practice,  sir." 

**  Well,  Miss  Garrett,"  he  said,  rising,  *'  I 
must  thank  you  for  originating  so  excellent 
a  plan.  I  shall  mark  to-day  with  a  red  let- 
ter, in  commemoration  of  this  visit,  and  in 
a  few  days,  I  dare  say,  I  shall  bring  you 
word  of  suitable  premises." 

He  would  not  stay  to  supper:  so,  afler 
a  little  more  talk  about  the  best' ways  and 
meaus  to  i'urthcr  our  plan,  Ruth  and  I  es- 
corted him  to  the  door.  The  ground  was 
still  damp,  but  there  was  a  pleasant  drying 
breeze,  which  made  me  long  for  a  little  ram- 
ble under  the  starry  sky.  So  I  proposed  to 
walk  home  with  our  guest.  Ruth  expostu- 
lated, but  I  put  on  my  great-coat,  and  had 
my  own  way. 

The  clergyman  lived  down  the  road, 
past  the  Great  Farm,  and  as  we  walked  we 
chatted  cheerfully  al>out  divers  things,  and 
it  gratified  me  to  believe  that  the  young 
man  was  in  bc-tter  spirits  for  his  visit  to  us 
old  people.  1  know  some  of  Ruth's  words 
were  very  .sharp,  but  so  are  mountain  breez- 
es, and  yet  they  do  us  good.  They  make  us 
turn  about  and  look  at  things  under  differ- 
ent aspects,  and  that  is  a  healthier  proceed- 
ing than  standing  still,  peering  through  our 
own  little  glasses?,  which  perhaps  are  yellow  I 

"We  turned  the  corner  occupied  by  the 
Great  Farm,  and  presently  the  sound  of 
hurried  footsteps  warned  us  of  a  wayfarer  ad- 
vancing towards  us.  In  a  moment  he  came 
up. 

There  were  no  lamps  on  the  road,  and  I 
could  only  distinguish  a  tall  figure,  muffled 
in  a  cloak,  and  a  face  which  looked  very 
pale  in  the  moonlight.     He   was  walking 


rapidly,  but  the  rector  turned  and  watcbed 
his  form  as  it  swiftly  receded  into  total 
darkness. 

*'  Surely  that  is  young  Herbert,"  said  Mr. 
Marten,  half  aloud ;  ^^  and  what  can  he  be 
doing  here  ?  "  * 

I  remembered  the  name  of  the  family  at 
the  Farm,  and  concluding  this  individual 
to  be  one  of  them,  nothing  seemed  more 
natural  than  his  presence  close  to  his  own 
home.  And  so  I  silently  wondered  at  mj 
companion's  wonder. 

We  parted  at  the  rector's  gate,  and  he 
detained  me  a  moment  to  congratulate  me 
on  having  such  a  sister  as  Ruth. 

^*  Her  society  is  like  a  draught  of  qui- 
nine," he  said. 

"  Ah,"  I  replied,  "  her  words  have  bristles 
on  their  backs,  but  we  all  want  brushing  up 
sometimes ! " 

**  I  hope  she  won't  spare  mCf"be  said; 
and  I  think  he  was  sincere. 

"  Never  fear,"  I  answered.  "  Good- 
night." 

But  as  I  walked  back,  I  wondered  wbat 
made  my  sister  so  terribly  earnest  abont 
Chatter  ton. 


CHAPTER   V. 
TURNED   TO   THE   WALL. 

Ox  Thursday,  there  came  to  me  a  letter 
bearing  the  London  postmark.  I  saw  Alice 
look  at  it  as  she  took  it  from  the  postman, 
and  she  brought  it  into  the  parlour  and  laid 
it  on  the  bredcfast-table  with  its  superscrip- 
tion upwards.  I  recognised  the  writing  of 
the  kindest  man  in  my  old  firm,  and  I  liad 
little  fear  about  its  contents,  so  I  bade  mj 
servant  wait  a  moment. 

The  epistle  was  short  enough.  The 
'^  house  "  regretted  that  my  first  recbmmendiH 
tion  was  not  a  case  which  they  could  take 
up  with  more  zeal.  But  they  would  stretch 
a  point  to  oblige  me.  So,  if  the  young  man 
liked,  he  could  take  a  subordinate  place  in 
their  counting-house  at  a  salary  of  eighteen 
shillings  a  week. 

Now,  I  did  not  read  the  letter  to  Alice. 

I  knew  it  was  very  kind,  but  to  her  it  woolil 

seem  cruel.     I  only  told  her  the  result  of 

my  application.     She  took  it  very  quietlj, 

with  a  few  grave  thanks,  spoken  slowly  and 

laboriously,    like   words    m    a    hair-known 

tongue,  ending  with   the   request  tliat  she 

.  mi(;ht  go  and  tell  £wen. 

I      I  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  thcsi  said, 

;  *^  No,  I  should  like  to  speak  with  Mr.  Her- 

,  bert  first ;  he  has  been  kind  to  your  brother. 
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and  I  diould  not  with  to  entice  him  from  his 
fenrico  witliont  his  knowledge.  I  will  make 
everythiiif^  nffht,  and  your  brother  shall 
have  the  offer  before  the  aflernoon." 

And  Alice  thanked  me  again,  and  went 
away  to  the  kitchen. 

I  wanted  Ruth  to  accompany  me  to  the 
Great  Farm,  but  she  refused,  saying  I  suited 
better  than  she  did,  and  she  hated 
ng  trails.  I  learned  afterwards  that 
and  Alice  passed  the  time  in  consulting 
tnrer  the  outfit  necessary  for  the  lad's  decent 
appearance  in  his  new  situation. 

1  saw  neither  £wen  nor  his  grandfather 
on  the  way  to  the  farm.  I  proceeded  to  the 
dweUingTbouse,  and  found  the  garden^gate 
open.  The  bad  weather  had  made  sad 
fcTOC  among  the  shapely  flower-beds,  but  a 
chrysanthemums  smded  from  the  with- 
leaves,  like  country  faces  in  a  London 
dowd.  So  I  reached  the  broad  old-fash- 
ioned porch,  and  pulled  a  bell  whose  handle 
I  fband  among  the  ivy  leaves. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  middle-aged 
woman,  tall  and  gaunt,  clad  in  a  dark  cling- 
ing gown,  and  thick  white  cap  and  api*ou. 
8m  might  have  been  portress  at  a  nunnery. 
"  Is  Mr.  Herbert  within  V  '*  I  inquired. 
**  Mr.  Herbert  has  just  gone  out  among 
his  fields,"  she  answered,  in  a  sour  tone,  eye- 
ing me  like  one  who  has  reason  to  suspect  a 
ftrangcr. 

^  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  may  overtake 
him?"  I  asked. 

^  H'm  —  ye  see  he's  moving  about ;  and 
as  you  went  in  at  one  gate,  he  might  go 
oat  at  the  other.  I  don't  know  wiictber 
yU  be  lorig.  If  ye'U  step  inside  Til  just 
inquire." 

she  admitted  me  into  a  square  watnscotted 
hall,  poshed  forward  a  heavy  oaken  chair, 
aid  retreated  with  noisy  steps  through  an 
arched  doorway. 

The  place    reminded    me    of  dear   old 

Meadow   Farm,  only  on   a  grander  scale. 

There   was  the  same   wide  fireplace,  sur- 

ttoanted  by  hunting  trophies  and  bluuder- 

bqases,  the  same  bare  walU  and  floor,  only 

these  were  of  oak  inst(*ad  of  deal.     But  it 

Was  very  silent,  and  there  was  no  cheerful 

^mily  litter  on  the  hall  table  —  no  whips, 

Or  dogKrollars,  or  battered  garden ing-hals. 

I   had  scarcely  time  to  notice  all  this,  when 

the  tall  servant  returned. 

"  Will  ye  just  step  Into  the  parlour  to 
Vim  Herl>ert  ?  "  she  said,  and  turned  ai>out 
•ad  led  the  way.  She  had  never  asked  my 
name.  It  seemed  that  unexpected  visits 
^ere  to  rare  in  that  housis  that  she  had  for- 
gotten the  customary  etiquette  of  such  oc- 
casions. 
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The  "parlour"  was  reached  by  a  short 
passage  leading  from  the  arched  doorway. 
This  passage  was  very  dark,  and  as  my  guiae 
opened  the  door  at  the  end,  I  was  almost 
dazzled  by  the  sunlight  in  the  white  ceiled 
and  delicately-papered  room  beyond.  The 
servant  made  way  for  my  entrance,  but  did 
not  retire. 

Miss  Herbert  advanced  to  meet  me.  As 
I  expected,  she  was  the  lady  whom  I  had 
seen  on  the  previous  Sunday,  but  in  her  in- 
door apparel  she  looked  much  younger. 
She  met  me  close  to  the  door,  and  her  face 
seemed  anxious  and  fearful.  There  was  a 
dog  at  her  feet,  a  <.*urly  honost-eyod  fellow, 
but  not  such  an  one  as  usually  frequents 
feminine  boudoirs. 

*'  I  apologise  for  disturbing  you,'*  I  said ; 
"but  I  wish  a  little  conversation  with  Mr. 
Herbert.  I  must  intnMluco  myself  as  Mr. 
Edward  Garn*tt,  your  new  neighbour." 

"  Oh,  indeed ! "  she  responded,  in  a  re- 
lieved tone,  "  will  you  please  take  a  chair  V 
I  expect  Mr.  Herbert  will  return  in  half  an 
hour.  If  you  can  wait,  he  will  be  very 
happy  to  see  you." 

Then  she  resumed  her  seat,  and  the  at- 
tendant, who  had  remained  till  now,  closed 
the  door  and  left  us  together.  Like  all 
English  popple,  we  filtered  into  a  cojiversa- 
tion  about  the  weather,  from  which  we 
passed  to  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  similar  topics.  On  Sunday,  my  com- 
panion's face  had  awakened  my  interest, 
and  as  we  talked  this  interest  decpiMied. 
Her  manner  was  refined  and  kindly,  and  lK>r 
smile  was  tliat  beautiful  smile  which  sug- 
gests a  burst  of  sunshine  on  a  rainy  day. 
Yet  there  was  a  pre -occupation  alKMit  her, 
as  if  her  thou«;hts  perpetually  slipj)ijd  away 
elsewhere,  and  had  to  be  lbix:ibly  recalled 
and  kept  at  their  duty.  As  we  talked, 
there  came  upon  her  face  the  anxicxus,  labo- 
rious expression  sometimes  seen  in  deaf 
people,  and  then  she  spoke  with  a  fitful, 
forced  vivacity,  as  if  she  feared  she  was  fail- 
ing in  her  part,  and  threw  out  all  her  ener- 
gy to  succeed.  Altogether  she  was  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  calm  healthy  woman  one 
expects  to  meet  in  a  farm-house  parlour. 

'*  I  liope  your  papa  is  not  so  busy,  this 
morning  that  I  shall  be  troublesome."  I  re- 
marked, after  one  of  our  verv  natural 
pauses. 

''  Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  rousing  •  herself 
with  a  start ;  "  but  Mr.  Herbert  is  not  my 
father;  he  is  my  uncle." 

*'  I  beg  pardon  for  the  mistake,""  I  said. 
*'  Then  are  you  one  of  the  hou.schold  h«p<e, 
or  are  you  on  a  visit  ?  " 

"  I    have  lived   here   mnx  ray  father's 
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flir  less  weary  and  worn  than  this  twenty- 
jear-old  ^rl.  A^es  Herbert's  sweet,  tired 
fkce  positiyely  pained  me. 

**Tben  Agnes  mnst  be  at  her  service/' 
said  the  farmer  promptly.  **  So,  my  girl, 
go  and  put  on  your  wraps,  and  you  can 
00016  with  us  through  the  fields.  The  walk 
will  do  you  good,  this  fine  sunshiny  day." 

She  rose  to  obey,  smiling  and  silent.  It 
was  the  silence  about  her  which  was  so  piti- 
Ail.  For  silence  is  the  leaden  shield  with 
which  we  meet  the  inevitable.  Hopeless- 
ness is  silent.     So  is  Death. 

She  was  ready  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we 
lAiree  started  m>m  the  back-door  —  **  the 
field  way,"  as  Mr.  Herbert  called  it.  He 
Was  quite  eager  to  show  me  every  object  of 
interest,  and  I  don't  for  one  moment  sup- 
pose that  he  identified  me  as  the  Cockney 
waveller  whom  he  had  half  anathematized 
lor  peering  at  his  crops.  Agnes  stood  be- 
nde  us,  while  we  discussed  sundry  items  of 
agriculture,  and  she  answered  when  ad- 
dressed, but  wh^n  lefl  alone,  I  don't  think 
she  listened.  However,  when  the  convert 
sation  passed  to  ha3rmakers,  and  similar 
**  odd  hands,"  and  I  remarked  that  we  hoped 
to  establish  a  little  village  refuge,  which 
Inight  be  useful  to  such,  or  to  others  in  dis- 
tress, she  suddenly  looked  up  into  my  face, 
and  said  — 

**  That  will  be  very  good." 

"  Aye,  so  it  will,"  observed  her  uncle ; 
**  they  can  put  up  there  on  days  when  we 
farmers  don't  want  them,  and  then  they'll 
be  at  hand  when  we  do." 

*•  I  shall  ask  you  to  subscribe,  Mr.  Her- 
bert," I  said. 

"  Well,  I'll  give  something — it  will  save 
me  bribing  'em  to  hang  about  idle,  —  pick- 
ing and  stealing." 

"  And  you  too,  Miss  Agnes  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  I  have  so  little  money,"  she  answered. 

"  Then  Ruth  must  find  out  how  else  you 
can  help  us,"  I  remarked. 

"  I'll  thahk  her  if  she  does,"  said  Mr. 
Herbert.  "  Aggie  sat  and  looked  at  the 
fire  all  last  winter,  and  all  this  summer  she 
has  looked  at 'the  grass.  Anything  will  be 
better  than  that  —  whether  it  does  good  to 
others  or  no." 

So  we  walked  on  through  meadow  adcr 
meadow,  yet  we  did  not  find  Ewen,  but  on- 
ly his  grandfather,  who  told  us  the  youncr 
man  was  '^  away  in  the  cart."  I  announced 
iny  proposal  to  the  patriarch,  who  rect'ived 
it  with  very  eager  gratitude.  "  It  will  be 
the  making  of  the  lad,  not  that  he  ever  said 
a  word  against  his  work,  but  it's  no  the 
richt  sort  for  him  —  ye'U  grant  that,  sir  ?  " 
—  to  Mr.  Herbert 


<^  I'll  not  grant  anything  of  the  kind,"  re- 
turned the  farmer,  with  his  bluff  laugh ; 
<^  but  every  man  must  stand  up  for  bimselfi 
and  I  don't  blame  your  boy  for  following 
his  fortune." 

**  YeMl  no  think  him  ungratefu',"  said 
Mr.  M'Callum.  **  Hell  ne'er  foi^  that 
wan  tin'  your  kindness  he  coald  na  hae 
bided  here  till  the  bricht  turn  came.  He'il 
aye  remember  that,  sir." 

*•  There's  nothing  to  remember,"  said  Mr. 
Herbert ;  "  I  had  a  chance  of  a  good  work- 
man cheap,  and  I  took  it.  Tell  him  he  can 
go  away  whenever  he  likes,  M' Galium ;  he 
need  not  wait  to  give  me  proper  notice. 
And  ^ou  can  hand  him  that  from  me,"  and 
he  slipped  something  into  the  old  man's 
hand,  '^  just  a  kind  of  farewell  blessing,  yon 
understand." 

^*'  £wen  will  be  prood,  prood,  if  be  can 
e'er  serve  you  or  yours,  sir,"  returned  Mr. 
M^ Galium,  but  the  farmer  waved  off  his 
thanks  and  strode  on,  calling  on  us  to  fol- 
low. 

*'  I'm  called  a  *  near '  man,  Mr.  Garrett," 
he  said  presently.  **  So  I  am.  I  wonldht 
give  a  man  high  wages  for  the  world.  Bad 
principle.  Keep  'em  in  their  place.  Make 
it  up  in  presents.  High  wages  make  'em 
independent  in  their  service.  Pi'esents 
bind  'em  to  it  High  wages  set  all  the  la- 
bourers round  plaguing  their  masters  lor 
the  same.  Presents  only  make  'em  anxioua 
to  get  to  the  master  who  gives  them." 

"  But,  Mr.  Herbert,  is  it  Just  to  give  a 
man  less  than  he  is  worth;  and  then  bestow 
his  own  upon  him  as  a  boon  ?  "  I  asked. 

*  "  Justice  is  an  excellent  lady,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered jocularly,  **only  she's  blind,  and 
there's  no  knowing  where  shell  lead  one. 
Slie  has  taken  some  people  so  far  that  tbey 
think  it's  sinful  for  one  to  be  rich  and  an- 
other poor.  They  may  go  on  till  they  find 
out  that  some  have  no  righ:  to  be  tall  while 
others  are  short." 

"  That  is  mistaken  indeed,"  I  said  ;  **  bat 
the  rich  have  no  right  to  grind  the  poor 
because  they  are  poor ;  and  in  a  crowd  a  tall 
man  looks  none  the  shorter  for  letting  a  little 
one  stand  in  front" 

"  Ah,  right  enough,"  assented  my  com- 
panion. *^^Live  and  let  live'  is  a  good 
motto.  But  when  you  stand  aside  to  let 
another  pass,  I  like  him  to  notice  that  you 
needn't  do  so  if  you  don't  choose." 

"  Then  you  are  very  fond  of  power,  Mr. 
Herbert,"  I  remarked. 

*'  Indeed  I  am,"  he  answered  candidly. 
"  And  if  any  one  under  my  control  is  sen- 
sible enough  to  understand  me,  he  can  get 
pretty  much  his  own  way ;  but  if  he  flies  hi 
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**  Ay,  that  I  have,"  said  the  farmer. 
*'  And  there  isn't  a  better  workman  in  tiie 
place  —  can  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 
Good  job  for  me  that  he's  ratlier  under  a 
cloud,  else  he  would  not  be  hired  for  my 
price." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Herbert,"  I  responded,  "  I 
fear  you  will  not  thank  me  for  asking  you 
to  give  him  up  ?  *■ 

•*  What !  do  you  want  him  yourself  ?  "  he 
aiked.  "  Upon  my  word,  you  city  gentle- 
men are  keen  in  detecting  the  value  of  a 
good  article." 

"  No,  1  don't  want  him  myself,"  I  an- 
swered; **but  I  dare  say  you  know  the 
youth  has  capabilities  rather  above  farm- 
work." 

**  Certainly  I  do,"  said  he,  "  that's  just  the 
reason  why  he's  so  gowl  at  it.  Every- 
thing's the  better  when  done  with  brains. 
I  only  wish  they  would  get  so  cheap  as  to 
be  included  in  engagements." 

'*  I  have   succeeded    in    getting    him    a 

{>lace  in  the  city — something  of  the  kind 
le  had  before  he  —  before  he  passed  under 
the  cloud,  as  you  say,"  I  explained. 

Mr.  Herbert's  face  clouded,  and  he  asked 
▼ery  shortly,  "  Does  the  young  fellow  know 
this?" 

"Not  yet,"  I  replied.  "I  would  not 
name  the  subject  to  him,  until  I  had  con- 
fisrred  with  you." 

**  That's  right,"  he  said,  clearing  up. 
'*  <  Pastors  and  masters/  and  all  that,  you 
know.  We  must  stand  up  for  it,  sir.  The 
young  ones  are  always  ready  to  throw  us 
over.  Well,  let  'em  if  they  can.  If  they 
won't  have  our  rule,  they  can't  want  our 
help." 

Now,  I  felt  that  Mr.  Herbert  spoke  truth, 
and  yet  I  could  not  assent.  It  pains  me  to 
hear  truth  spoken  dogmatically  or  mali- 
ciously, or  selfishly,  and  though  the  farmer's 
seemed  only  a  <  oarse,  good-humoured,  give- 
and-take  selfishness,  nevertheless  it  profaned 
what  it  touche<l.  But  he  did  not  notice  my 
silunce." 

"I'll  not  stand  in  the  lad's  light,"  he 
went  on.  **  We'll  go  out  tog(;ther,  and  we  shall 
find  him  somewhere  al>out,  and  then  you  can 
tell  him,  and  he  shall  have  his  wages,  and  a 
bit  over,  may  be.  He's  been  worth  double 
the  money  he's  cost,  but,  of  course,  I  shan't 
say  so.  He's  a  civil  lad,  too,  though  he's 
Miort-spoken,  and  doesn't  say  two  words,  if 
one  will  do." 

**  He  will  be  all  the  better  when  he  is  out 
of  the  way  of  suspicion,"  I  .said. 

**  I  don't  see  why  he  need  care  for  suspi- 
ioo,"  responded  Mr.  Herbert,  with  a  con- 
tempioous  emphasis  on  the  won],  **  except 


that  it  lost  him  a  good  place.  But  any* 
thing  else  might  have  done  that.  Suspi- 
cion can't  hanof  a  man,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  it  doesn't  hinder  his  enjoying  any  com- 
forts he  can  get." 

^*  But  a  man  does  not  live  only  to  eat  and 
to  escape  the  gallows,"  I  remarked. 
"  That's  a  dog's  lifu,  Mr.  Herbert." 

*'  Let  who  can  live  for  better  things,"  he 
said,  rei'klessly.  "  Let  *em  have  fine  hopes 
and  visions,  they'll  find  'em  less  substantial 
than  this,"  and  he  slapped  the  ham  with  his 
carving-knife. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  I  answered,  "just  as 
the  perishing  body  is,  to  our  gross  senses, 
more  substantial  than  the  immortal  soul." 

Mr.  Herbert  made  no  reply,  but  helped 
himself  to  some  ale,  and  told  his  niece  she 
ate  no  more  than  a  chicken,  and  there  was 
a  silence,  until  I  inquired  if  Miss  Herbert's 
London  training  permitted  her  to  be  a 
good  walker. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  with  that  same 
aroused  manner.  "  I  think  nothing  of  what 
manv  women  call  long  distances." 

**  but  you  hardly  ever  go  out  now,  Ag- 
gie," said  the  farmer,  in  a  softened,  kindly 
tone. 

"  I  wonder  at  that,"  I  remarked,  "  for  I 
know  there  are  beautiful  walks  about  here, 
and  I  am  sure  you  muat  have  plenty  of  lei- 
sure." 

"  Yes,  plenty  of  leisure,"  she  repeated 
absently. 

**  Can  you  sketch  ?  "  I  inriuired. 

**  I  used  to  do  so,"  she  answered. 

"  Now,  how  interesting  that  would  be,"  I 
said,  "for  you  might  bring  all  the  beauties 
of  the  neighbourhood  into  your  uncle's  house 
to  brighten  a  rainy  day." 

She  laughed  a  little,  and  then  answered, 
"  There  was  nobody  to  see  them.  Uncle 
would  not  care,"  and  I  thought  she  glanced 
towards  that  picture  with  its  face  turned 
away.  • 

**  But  anyhow  it  would  occupy  your  time 
very  pleasantly,"  I  went  on.  "Don't  the 
days  seem  long  to  you,  in  this  house  among 
the  fields  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  days  pass  somehow,"  she  re» 
plied,  with  such  a  short,  sad  laugh. 

*'  1  wish  she  would  not  shut  herself  up," 
said  Mr.  Herbert,  uneasily.  "  She's  always 
willing  to  go  out  if  I  ask  her,  but  she  never 
proposes  it  of  her  own  accord." 

*'  Then,  sir,'*  I  said,  "  I  wish  you  would 
now  ask  her  to  accompany  me  to  see  my  sift- 
ter.  Uuth  will  be  very  glad  to  have  a  young 
thing  about  her  as  often  as  the  young  thinsp 
likes."  But  even  as  I  uttered  the  words  I 
felt  that  my  sister,  with  her  white  hair,  was 
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fttr  leflB  weary  and  irom  than  this  twenty- 
year-old  girl.  A^es  Herbert's  sweet,  tired 
fiice  positively  pained  me. 

^^Then  Agnes  most  be  at  her  service/' 
said  the  farmer  promptly.  *^  So,  my  girl, 
go  and  put  on  your  wraps,  and  you  can 
oome  with  us  through  the  fields.  The  walk 
will  do  you  good,  this  fine  sunshiny  day.*' 

She  rose  to  obey,  smiling  and  silent.  It 
was  the  silence  about  her  which  was  so  plti- 
flil.  For  silence  is  the  leaden  shield  with 
which  we  meet  the  inevitable.  Hopeless- 
ness is  silent.     So  is  Death. 

She  was  ready  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we 
lliree  started  from  the  back-door  —  ^^  the 
field  way,**  as  Mr.  Herbert  called  it.  He 
was  quite  eager  to  show  me  every  object  of 
interest,  and  I  dont  for  one  moment  sup- 
pose that  he  identified  me  as  the  Cockney 
traveller  whom  he  had  half  anathematized 
lor  peering  at  his  crops.  Agnes  stood  be- 
side us,  while  we  discussed  sundry  items  of 
igriculture,  and  she  answered  when  ad- 
dressed, but  wh<)n  left  alone,  I  don't  think 
she  listened.  However,  when  the  conver- 
sation passed  to  haymakers,  and  similar 
**  odd  hands,"  and  I  remarked  that  we  hoped 
to  establish  a  little  village  refuge,  which 
faiight  be  useful  to  such,  or  to  others  in  dis- 
tress, she  suddenly  looked  up  into  my  face, 
and  said  — 

»*  That  will  be  very  good.** 

"  Aye,  so  it  will,"  observed  her  tmcle ; 
"  they  can  put  up  there  on  days  when  we 
farmers  don't  want  them,  and  then  they'll 
be  at  hand  when  we  do.*' 

*'  I  shall  ask  you  to  subscribe,  Mr.  Her- 
berty"  I  said. 

**  Well,  I'll  give  something  —  it  will  save 
me  bribing  *em  to  hang  about  idle,  —  pick- 
ing and  stealing.** 

"And  you  too.  Miss  Agnes  ?  **  I  queried. 

"  I  have  so  little  money,**  she  answered. 

"  Then  Ruth  must  find  out  how  else  you 
can  help  us,"  I  remarked. 

"  I'll  thahk  her  if  she  does,"  said  Mr. 
Herbert  *^  Aggie  sat  and  looked  at  the 
fire  all  last  winter,  and  all  this  summer  she 
has  looked  at*the  grass.  Anything  will  be 
better  than  that  —  whether  it  does  good  to 
others  or  no.** 

So  we  walked  on  through  meadow  after 
meadow,  yet  we  did  not  find  Ewen,  but  on- 
ly his  grandfather,  who  told  us  the  young 
man  was  "  away  in  the  cart.*'  I  announced 
my  proposal  to  the  patriarch,  who  received 
it  with  very  eager  gratitude.  "  It  will  bo 
the  making  of  tno  lad,  not  that  he  ever  said 
a  word  against  his  work,  but  it's  no  the 
richt  sort  for  him  —  ye*ll  grant  that,  sir  ?  ** 
—  to  Mr.  Herbert 


*<  I'll  not  grant  anything  of  ihe  kind,"  le- 
turned  the  farmer,  mth.  his  blnff  iaogh; 
"  but  every  man  must  stand  up  for  himself, 
and  I  don't  blame  your  boy  for  following 
his  fortune." 

"  Ye'll  no  think  him  ungratefu',"  said 
Mr.  M*Callum.  "  He'll  ne'er  forget  that 
wan  tin'  your  kindness  he  conid  na  hae 
bided  here  till  the  bricht  turn  came.  He*^ 
aye  remember  that,  sir." 

*•  There's  nothing  to  remember,"  said  Mr. 
Herbert ;  "  I  bad  a  chance  of  a  good  work- 
man cheap,  and  I  took  it  Tell  him  he  can 
go  away  whenever  he  likes,  M* Galium ;  he 
need  not  wait  to  sive  me  proper  notice. 
And  you  can  hand  him  that  from  me,"  and 
he  slipped  something  into  the  old  man's 
hand,  ^' just  a  kind  ot  farewell  bleasing,  you 
understand." 

**  Ewen  will  be  prood,  prood,  if  he  can 
e'er  serve  you  or  yours,  sir,"  returned  Mr. 
M' Galium,  but  the  farmer  waved  off  his 
thanks  and  strode  on,  calling  on  us  to  fol- 
low. 

*•  I'm  called  a  *  near '  man,  Mr.  Garrett," 
he  said  presently.  "  So  I  am.  I  wouldn^ 
give  a  man  high  wages  for  the  world.  Bad 
principle.  Keep  'cm  in  their  place.  Make 
it  up  m  presents.  High  wages  make  'em 
independent  in  their  service.  Presents 
bind  'em  to  it  High  wages  set  all  the  la- 
bourers round  plaguing  their  masters  for 
the  same.  Presents  only  make  'em  anxious 
to  get  to  the  master  who  gives  them." 

"  But,  Mr.  Herbert,  is  it  just  to  give  % 
man  less  than  he  is  worth,'  and  then  bestow 
his  own  upon  him  as  a  boon  ?  "  I  asked. 

*  **  Justice  is  an  excellent  lady,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered jocularly,  '^only  she's  blind,  and 
there's  no  knowing  where  shell  lead  one. 
She  has  taken  some  people  so  far  that  they 
think  it's  sinful  for  one  to  be  rich  and  an- 
other poor.  They  may  go  on  till  they  find 
out  that  some  have  no  righ:  to  be  tall  while 
others  are  short" 

"  That  is  mistaken  indeed,"  I  said  ;  **  but 
the  rich  have  no  right  to  grind  the  poor 
be(;ause  they  are  poor ;  and  in  a  crowd  a  tall 
man  looks  none  the  shorter  for  letting  a  little 
one  stand  in  front." 

"  Ah,  right  enough,"  assented  my  com- 
panion. '^^Live  and  let  live'  is  a  good 
motto.  But  when  you  stand  aside  to  let 
another  pass,  I  like  him  to  notice  that  yon 
needn't  uo  so  if  you  don't  choose." 

*'  Then  you  are  very  fond  of  power,  Mr. 
Herbert,"  I  remarked. 

^*  Indeed  I  am,"  he  answered  candidly. 
;  "  And  if  any  one  under  my  control  is  sen- 
I  sible  enough  to  understand  me,  he  can  get 
I  pretty  much  his  own  way ;  but  if  he  flies  ih 
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my  face  and  rebek  -^  well  —  as  I  laid  be- 
fore, I  don't  govern  kim,  and  I  don't  belp 
Lim,  that'0  aU." 

'  **  But  then  yon  throw  away  the  mnch 
9trongor  inflaence  which  patient  forbearance 
would  win,"  I  observed. 

He  looked  a  little  blank,  but  he  only  gave 
a  wliifctle  and  stopped  short,  say  ins  that  he 
WRUft  turn  back,  and  would  send  K»r  Agnes 
in  the  coarse  of  the  evening.  So  he  shook 
bands  with  me,  and  sent  his  respects  to  my 
sister,  and  Miss  Herbert  and  I  proceeded  to 
our  house. 

^Iv  sister  received  the  young  lady  very 
kindly.  I  saw  she  noticed  how  girlish  and 
trao:Kparent  the  fahr  face  looked  when  the 
lace  bonnet  was  removed.  But  she  only 
rat^led  on  in  her  sweet,  old-fashioned  liospi- 
tality,  calling  Miss  Herbert's  attention  to 
sundry  quaint  knick-knacks  scattered  about 
our  parlour,  and  giving  their  little  histories. 
Our  visitor  merely  answered  ^  yes "  and 
**  no ; "  but  she  listened  in  the  grave,  ponder- 
ing way  of  those  who  strive  to  bring  every 
new  idea  to  bear  upon  some  old  problem. 
Afler  dinner  Ruth  let  the  conversation  -flag, 
and  Mis  Herbert  did  not  take  it  up,  but 
leaned  back  in  the  easv-chair,  and  seemed 
quite  satisfied  with  the  silence.  As  her  un- 
cle had  said,  she  sat  and  looked  at  the  fire, 
and  I  will  confess  that  I  sat  opposite  and 
looked  at  her.  Gradually  twilight  stole  over 
u0^  and  as  I  watched  her  with  half-dozing 
eyes,  I  became  conscious  of  one  of  those 
sfrange  revelations  which  come  to  us  at  such 
times,  when  out  of  the  familiar  face  grows 
another  face,  different  and  yet  the  same, 
^sometimes  sliowins  how  the  old  man  looked 
when  he  was  young,  sometimes  prophesying 
liow  the  lx>y  will  look  when  he  is  old.  An<l 
lo !  tlie  liopelesR  face  befbra  me  gi*ew  calm 
and  finn,  but  no  lonp:er  girlish,  and  the 
peace  lliereon  fleeme<l  not  of  the  simplicity 
wliif'h  kicks  up  at  life's  strugf^le,  but  rather 
of  the  wisriom  which  looks  down  upon  the 
fianie.  But  tlie  spell  of  my  dreamy  gaze  was 
»>ti(idenly  broken  by  Phillis  bringing  in  the 
lamp,  ami  Ruth  rousing  herself  fVom  the 
fOf'a  behind  me,  and  saying  she  guessed  Miss 
Horbert  would  think  us  a  fine  set  of  sleepy- 
I  leads. 

So  the  fire  was  stirred  artd  tea  ordered. 
Alice  brou^rht  it  in,  and  when  she  lefl  the 
room  Mias  H<*rbert  made  her  first  spon- 
taneous remark  — 

**Tliat  is  Alice  M*Callum,  is  it  not?' 
€he  said.  **  She  looks  happier  than  she  has 
looked  for  a  long  while." 

**  I  dare  say  you  know  she  has  been  in 
great  trouble,"  observed  Ruth;  *'  but,  thank 


God,  there  is  no  sorrow  so  dark  that  it 
not  be  lightened  in  Grod's  good  time." 

«'  I  it  be  God's  wUl,"  Miss  Herbert  wkk- 
pered  softly. 

'« And  I  think  it  is  always  God's  wiH," 
answered  my  sister  in  a  clear,  cheerful  voico. 
**  Sometimes  He  chooses  not  to  take  awaj 
our  cross,  but  it  is  our  fault  if  He  do  not  M^ 
us  to  carry  it,  and  when  once  He  does  tkat| 
the  worst  is  over." 

And  I  saw  Miss  Herbert  paused,  and  let 
those  words  print  themselves  on  her  mind. 

^*  Let  us  nope  tliat  in  every  sense  the 
worst  is  over  for  Alice,"  I  observed. 

**  Alice  has  never  lacked  blessings,"  i^ 
tamed  Ruth.  ^^Her  troubles  have  ad 
wasted  her  li(e,  but  rather  ennobled  it.  Her 
calamities  have  compelled  her  to  work  han^ 
er  than  before,  ana  more  for  other  pec^la 
than  herself.  All  sorrow  should  lead  to 
that,  only  it's  a  great  blessing  when  we  ai«| 
put  between  two  hedges,  and  so  can't  mil^' 
take  the  meaning  of  the  signpost." 

**  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  havf 
done  most  for  the  world  have  been  happy 
people,"  remarked  Miss  Herbert. 

**  Certainly,"  said  my  sister,  ^*  just  becausi 
those  who  do  cood  cannot  be  miserable.  If 
we  make  smiling  faces  round  us,  we  leara 
the  habit  of  smiles." 

Just  then  there  came  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door,  and  Alice's  face  appeared,  very  bright) 
indeed,  as  she  said,  **  Ewen  has  come  up,  if 
you  please,  sir,  because  he  would  like  lo 
thank  you." 

"  Show  him  in,"  answered  my  sister. 

The  young  man  entered,  and  his  sister  re* 
tired.  He  was  not  in  his  farm  clothes,  bal 
in  such  dress  as  he  must  have  worn  in  i\$ 
office  at  Alallowc  —  a  suit  probably'  never 
used  since  that  time.  He  was  a  tall,  wel^ 
made  fellow,  and  I  was  glad  he  would  certain* 
ly  make  a  good  first  impression  on  my  city 
friends,  and  I  noticed  that  Miss  UorlHirt 
looked  at  him  with  surprised  intert'st.  Nat- 
urally enough,  he  spoke  shyly  and  stiffly. 
He  was  evidently  very  glad  of  the  impend- 
ing change,  yet  in  the  gladness  was  a  reser- 
vation which  he  seemed  unwilling  to  express. 
It  came  out  at  last  ^*  Grandfather  wdl  be 
so  lonely." 

'*  Ah,  we  must  see  about  that.  For  the 
first  few  days  Alice  can  stay  with  him,  and 
come  to  her  work  here  while  he  is  out,"  an- 
swered my  sister.  **  And  afler  that,  some 
now  plan  may  suggest  itself.  Does  Mr.  M'- 
Callum  speak  of  it  ?  " 

"  O  no,  ma'am,"  replied  Ewen  ;  "  for  that 
matter,  I've  been  such  bad  company  that  he 
won't  miss  me  much." 
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**  Have  you  seen  Mi*.  Herbert  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  happened  to  meet  him  in  the 
road.  He  was  very  kind/'  with  a  glance  at 
oar  ffuest. 

"Well,  Ewen,  you  are  the  first  person  I 
have  recommended  to  my  old  firm,**  I  said, 
*^60  you  must  get  me  a  good  name  for 
ioBight  and  discretion,  just  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  may  come  atler.  Do  you  know 
any  one  in  London  ?  " 

**  Not  a  soul ! "  he  answered,  with  the 
gaiety  of  one  who  is  not  sorry  for  oblivion. 

"  Then  take  care  what  friends  you  make," 
I  responded.  **  There  are  one  or  two  Scotch- 
men in  the  office,  to  whom  your  nationality 
will  serve  as  introduction.  And  for  the 
matter  of  evening  i*ecrcation  —  I  know 
you  are  well-educatetl  —  have  you  any  fa- 
vourite pursuit  —  chemistry,  or  anything  ?  *' 

Ewen  smiled  and  blushed  a  little,  and  then 
answered,  **  I  always  had  a  taste  for  draw- 
log,  sir.*^ 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know,**  exclaimed  Agnes  Her- 
bert, and  checked  herself. 

**  Then  go  to  a  drawing  class  as  soon 
as  you  can  afford  it;  and  even  before 
that,  there  are  many  free  evening  lectures 
iUid  exhibitions  by  which  you  can  improve 
yourself.  An  inclination  for  any  study  is 
tlie  cheapest  and  best  pleasure  a  man  can 
have.  Pursuing  it,  he  gains  insight  into 
other  things,  and  is  thrown  in  the  way  of 
congenial  company.  But  don't  let  your 
taste  run  away  with  you  ;  don*t  let  it  in- 
trude on  business,  or  sleep,  or  exercise. 
Don't  allow  youraelf  to  be  an  indifferent 
clerk,  for  the  sake  of  being  an  indifferent  ar- 
tist. Be  thorough  in  your  duties,  and  you 
will  elevate  the  standard  of  your  taste." 

"  And  don't  forget  to  be  regular  in  your 
letters  home,"  said  Ruth,  practically.  **  Let 
them  be  expected  on  certain  days,  so  that 
Alice  need  not  waste  her  time  waiting  for 
the  postman." 

**  And  write  to  me  whenever  you  like,"  I 
added,  as  the  young  man  rose  to  depart. 
"  But  I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  again  be- 
fore you  go." 

**  I  don't  think  so,  sir,"  he  answered. 
"  Alice  and  I  have  talked  it  over,  and  she 
says  I  can  be  ready  to  go  by  the  train  to- 
morrow morning,  and  she'll  send  the  rest  of 
my  things  afler  me." 

**  You  are  indeed  glad  to  get  away,  my 
boy,"  I  said,  as  we  shook  hands. 

"  I'll  not  deny  it,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  but 
please  God,  I'll  win  to  such  a  life  that  those 
who  believe  that  black  chapter  will  be  will- 
ing to  forget  it." 

*^  And  is  there  no  one  else  to  whom  you 


should  say  good-bye  ?  "  I  asked.  *'  A  journey 
is  none  the  worse  for  a  few  *  God  speeds.'  ** 

**  Well,  there  is  one,"  he  said,  reflectively  ; 
"  but  I  was  once  so  rude  to  him  that  I  don't 
I  ike  to  go.  •  I  mean  our  minister,  sir." 

**  Go  by  all  means,"  said  Ruth,  smiling. 
"  You  own  you  were  rude  to  him ;  so  if  you 
get  a  rebuff,  it  will  only  serve  you  right 

* '  Ewen,"  I  interrupted,  "  if  you  go,  take 
my  word  ibr  it,  you  won't  get  a  rebuff." 

"  I'll  go,"  he  said.  "  I'll  go  before  I  return 
home."  And  so  he  shook  hands  with  Ru^  ^nd 
me,  and  was  going  away  with  a  bow  to  Miss 
Herbert;  but  that  young  lady  sprang  up 
briskly  and  shook  hands  too. 

*'  One  of  Nature's  gentlemen,"  I  remarked, 
when  he  was  cone. 

**  A  brave,  honest  man,"  said  Ruth'. 

**  You  think  him  innocent  ?  "  queried  our 
visitor. 

*'  That  we  do,"  answered  Ruth. 

"  Supposing  he  were  guilty  ?  "  said  Miss 
Herbert  again. 

*^  Then,  as  he  asserts  his  innocence,  lie 
would  be  very  base  indeed,"  returned  my 
sister. 

*<  I  think  him  innocent,"  observed  the 
young  lady  afler  a  pause.  **  I  always 
thought  so." 

*^  Did  you  express  that  opinion  whenever 
you  could  V  "  asKed  Ruth. 

*^  I  said  so  to  my  uncle ;  but  he  did  not 
care  whether  or  no;  and  I  don't  speak  to 
any  one  else." 

**  Then  you  should,"  answered  Buth, 
decidedly ;  '*'  we  should  all  keep  a  seat  ibr 
ourselves  in  the  parliament  of  public  opin- 
ion .  A  single  vote  may  turn  the  scale  some- 
times." 

^'  But  I  am  so  fond  of  solitude,"  pleaded 
the  girl ;  ^^  yet  still,"  she  added,  e^werly,  **  I 
would  make  myself  like  society  if  I  could 
do  good  in  it.  But  if  I  had.  gone  to  all  the 
village  tea-parties,  and  lifted  up  my  voice 
for  Ewen*s  innocence,  I  could  not  have 
helped  him  as  you  and  your  brother  have. 
Miss  Garrett." 

"Certainly  not,"  returned  Ruth;  "your 
time  for  that  has  not  oome.  Y(Hith  is  the 
season  for  gaining  a  place  and  a  voice  in 
the  world.  Influence  is  like  everythingr 
worth  having :  we  must  work  a  long  while 
to  gain  it." 

''  Well  Ruth,"  I  said,  "  Miss  Herbert  has 
her  uncle's  permission  to   help   you  about 
your  refuse.     That  will  be  a  oeginning  for 
her.    I  thmk  she  is  like  you  —  in  favour  of 
refuges." 

"Is  that  so,  my  dear  ? "  asked  Ruth. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  girl,   very   aofUj 
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indeed ;  ^  because  they  ^  ve  one  more  chance 
to  the  loet  ones." 

"  There  are  none  *  lost  *  between  earth 
and  heaven/'  said  my  sifiter;  *^  wherever 
they  eo  they  can't  get  away  from  God. 
And  He  gives  them  chance  after  chance  to 
the  very  end." 

**Bat  He  is  anjrry  with  the  wicked," 
'whispered  Agnes  Herbert,  with  dilating 
eyes. 

*'  Just  as  a  loving  father  is  an^ry  with* his 
naughty  children,"  returned  my  sister.  ^'  He 
loves  them  none  the  less  for  His  anger.  He 
is  angry  because  He  loves  them.  Like  a 
father,  too,  He  waits  to  forgive." 

^*  But  some  fathers  are  not  ready  to 
forgive,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Then  they  need  to  ask  their  children's 
pardon  for  their  hard-heartedness,"  replied 
jSnth ;  **  and  God  help  them  to  see  the  ne- 
cesnty  before  it  be  too  late ! " 

There  followed   a  short   silence,  which 
Herbert  broke    by  the   abrupt   in- 
qnify,— 

"  Do  you  think  many  people  go  to  heaven, 
Miss  Garrett  V  " 

**  Surely  many  more  than  go  elsewhere," 
answered  Ruth,  **  tor  God's  love  is  stronger 
than  Satan's  malice.  And  heaven  is  broader 
than  our  charity.  There  will  be  some  there 
whom  we  scarcely  expect.  Ah,  it  would  be 
a  woeitd  world  if  we  could  not  always  hope 
that!" 

At  this  the  strange,  reserved  girl  sudden- 
ly sprang  up,  and  kissed  my  sister  with  the 
bursting  enthusiasm  of  one  who  has  just 
beard  unexpected  tidings  of  joy.  She  would 
haTe  snbsiaed  as  suddenly,  but  my  sister 
held  her  for  a  moment,  and  kissed  that  sen- 
sitrre  forehead  — once,  twice,  thrice.  Agnes's 
impulmve  embrace  was  like  the  electric 
fhoek  which  flashes  across  the  sea  the  glad 
newB  that  two  nations  have  but  one  heart 

Here  Phillis  entered  with  the  announce- 
ment that  MisB  Herbert  was  fetched,  and  J 


that  the  rector's  servant  had  brought  a 
Utter,  which  she  handed  to  my  sister,  who 
.presently  passed  it  to  me ;  and  while  Agnes 
put  on  her  bonnet,  1  read  aloud  :  —  "The 
Bev.  Lewis  Marten  sends  his  best  regards 
to  Miss  Garrett,  and  he  has  found  a  house 
which  he  thinks  exactly  suits  her  ideas  of  a 
refuge.  If  convenient,  he  will  wait  upon 
her  to-morrow  morning,  and  take  her  to  see 
it.  He  must  add  that  ho  has  named  the 
subject  to  some  of  his  parishioners,  and  has 
secured  one  or  two  donations;  which  is 
very  promising." 

**  Would  you  like  to  join  us?  "inquired 
Ruth  of  Miss  Herbert.  **  Come  over  here 
early,  and  take  the  walk  with  us.  Remem- 
ber, I  shall  quite  expect  you. " 

"  Tell  your  uncle,  and  then  he  will  take 
care  to  send  you,"  I  said,  smiling.  And  so 
the  matter  was  settled. 

**  A  very  sweet  girl,"  remarked  Ruth, 
when  our  visitor  had  departed.  **  At  first  I 
thought  her  listless.  I  don't  think  so  now. 
And  she  has  an  energetic  face." 

"She  seems  like  one  defeated,"  I  said, 
"  who  has  no  heart  to  re-commence  the 
battle." 

"  Then  we  must  get  her  into  it  unawares," 
returned  Ruth. 

And  I  told  her  all  I  had  seen  and  heard 
at  the  Great  Farm  about  the  girl's  loneli- 
ness and  her  uncle's  evident  solicitude,  and 
about  the  8tran;;c  shadow  of  household  tra- 
gedy that  haunted  the  family  dinin^r-room. 

"Doubtless  she  will  tell  us  about  it  in 
due  time,"  said  Ruth,  meditatively.  ''In 
the  little  intercourse  I  have  had  with  people 
round,  I  have  heard  nothing  about  the  Her- 
berts. Very  likely  Alice  could  ex[>lain  ic 
But  she  is  not  the  girl  to  tell,  and  we  are 
not  the  people  to  ask  her.  Whatever  it  be, 
they  had  better  have  taken  the  picture  down 
and  put  it  out  of  si^^ht.  Turned  to  the  wall, 
indeed!    What  folly  1" 


LOVER'g   aoNoa. 


Mr.  LovsB  is  weU  kuoim  as  the  writer  cd' 
aeicral  popular  balladi  in  which  a  certain 
kind  ar  liieh  tentimcDt  is  craceAiUy  and 
olesoriy  inclosed.  Ireland  haa  aever  yet 
bad  a  truly  Daliooal  bard,  capable  of  mak~ 
iag  soDgB  tbr  the  people,  but  she  has  had 
several  native  compoaera  capable  of  making 
rntufa  for  other  people  to  Biog  about  her. 

Moore  was  entirely  too  artificial  and  or- 
kate  either  to  touch  the  real  bouI  of  feeling 
ia  hiB  country  or  to  express  it.  UU  versee 
qiarkle  with  a  vivacity  cliarmingly  attract- 
ive and  telling,  but  there  is  more  ifit  than 
komour  in  them  ;  and  Irish  feeling  is  much. 
ttOr«  humorous  than  witty.  That  '■  heart " 
which  is  BO  marked  in  Burns  is  entircl}*  ab- 
sent in  the  author  of  "  Lalla  Rookli."  Da- 
Tis,  a  rebclwriter,  who  filled  columns  of  the 
Nation  in  1348  with  Tyrtasan  poems,  occa- 
sionally turned  from  war  to  love,  and  man- 
aged to  ex\tieg»  a  sad  minor  pathos  of  sen- 
timent, which  underlies  the  Celtic  nature. 
Mr.  Lover  uudenitands  the  comedy  of  Ili- 
bcmiauiBm  with  somelhinj;  of  the  same  sort 
of  comprebension  of  it  displayed  upon  the  , 
stage  and  in  hia  plays  by  Mr.  BourclcaulL  It 
il  not  altogether  untrue  to  the  reality,  ' 
though  it  is  still  too  theatrii^al  to  be  ao- 
koowleJcod  by  those  of  whom  it  treats. 
It  il,  in  l^ct,  Irish  sentiment  dressed  for  the 
Enelish  market,  and  very  well  dressed  it  is. 
The  legendary  beliefs  aiid  superstitions 
amongst  the  Irish  are,  in  many  instances,  as 
poetical  as  they  are  amusing.  Croker  made 
the  mistake  of  selecting  for  his  work  mostly 
(hose  which  were  of  a  fudicToiis  deecripiion, 
but  he  might  have  found  to  hand  many  aa 
p4Ctures<|ue  and  suggestive  as  those  of  the 
ttbine.  Mr.  I«verliaa  eauglit  up  several 
of  the  more  altractivo  notions,  and  has  set 
them  in  pleasing  and  musical  measures. 
"  Wati'h  well  by  daylight,  for  then  your 
own  sensw  are  awake  to  guard  you;  but 
keep  no  watch  in  darkness,  for  then  God 
watf'hi'.i  over  you,"  a  vitv  beautiful  super- 
stition. h»8  been  treated  with  considerable 
tcnderne^-s  and  frecilnm.  Some  of  these 
auperstilions  are  very  singular.  A  four- 
leaved  shamrock  is  of  such  rarity  that  it  is 
8uppo»;:d  to  import  miraculous  power  to  its 
fortUDiite  finder.  A  dream  at  night  may  . 
be  false,  but  a  morning  dream  is  liki^ly  to  be  | 
true.  When  a  bandsomc  child  pines  and  i 
sickens,  the  peasant  believes  that  the  (hiries  | 
have  taken  away  the  infant  and  put  an  eld- 


;  ritch  in  ill  pUwe.  Wlien  k  ladjr  Aom  joa 
the  new  moon,  it  is,  for  yon,  n  aign  mkI 
token  of  good  lack.  When  a  baby  miles 
'  in  its  sleep  it  ii  supposed  to  be  talking  with 
angela.  Alt  these  snbjects  are  scverailj 
sung  by  Hr.  Lover,  and  many  of  thun  nr* 
wellknown  to  singers  of  ballads.  "  Irma 
love  can  ne'er  forget  "is  a  very  sweat  and 
mek>dious  relation  in  verse  of  the  story  of 
Carolan,  the  Irish  bard,  who,  when  dcpnvett 
of  right,  after  twenty  years  had  paa-nd. 
recognised  his  first  lore  by  the  simple  tOBoli 
of  her  hand.  Here  is  an  anecdote  of  a  diA 
fbrcnt  kind,  which  is  alio  made  the  thtto* 
of  a  poem:  — 


"  The  Earl  of  Kitdare,  I^rd  Deputy  of  Ire- 
land,  ruled  justly,  and  was  hated  by  the  snail 
oppressors  whose  praclieca  he  disrountsnanced. 
'lliey  accused  him-of  fovouriof;  the  Irish  to  the 
Kioii'tf  dcirimcai,  but  he.  in  the  presence  of 
the  King,  rebutted  their  calumnice.  They  Raid, 
at  lait,  'Please  your  Highness,  all  Ireland 
cannot  rule  this  Earl.'  '  Then,"  said  Hnry, 
'  he  is  the  msn  to  role  all  Ireland,'  —  and  he 
took  the  golden  chntn  from  his  neck  and  thnw 
it  over  the  ahoaldera  of  the  Earl,  who  reamed 
with  honoor  to  his  govemmmt." 


lie  ^eces,  althon^h  they  partake 
»  of  the  stage  IrishmaD  csder  o£ 


poetical  business,  i 
and  fliilhfnl  at  least  tc 
blunders  made  by  the  ( 


inely  hnmoroaa, 
own  ideal.  The 
lurting  swaina  gf 


tosatisfythe  most  cultivated  appetilA  f 
Celtic  bulls.    Even  the  "  ochs,"  and  "  b^ 
(iadf,"  and  "  muihai,"  which  are  alniMt  u 
rare  in  Ireland  as  the  "  forsooth  "  or  "  piih  " 
of  novels  are  ive  in  real  life  anywlien,  an 

Slentiliilly  sprinkled  over  theae  pag«a.  But 
Ir.  Lover,  tike  Mr.  Bourcicault,  takw  OM 
not  to  degenerate  into  mere  oaperiDC  and 
Hhillelagh-flourishing ;  he  manages  to  latm- 
duce  some  cxof^ration,  which,  sithoagh  mi 
the  brink  of  the  bathos,  are  telling  as 
pieces  of  jiathetic  colouring.  The  following, 
however,  is  a  specimen  of  pure  fun,  which 
refen  to  a  fesl.iva!  which  lias  vciy  recently 
been  celebrated,  and  at  which  oar  neigh- 
bours happily  did  not  perpetuate  the  con- 
dition in>icribcd  to  the  practice  in   the  last 


'  The  first  faciion  6ght  io  owM  IraUnd  they 


it  of  Saint  Patrick's  UiO- 
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fbnghlftrtkoeightfa  — IbrtkB  oath 
more  would  die, 

id  who  wonkUi't  see   right   aare   they 
blackened  his  eye  I 
it  last  both  the  factions  so  positive  grew, 
each  kept  a  birthday,  so  Pat  then  had 
two, 
TSID  Father  Mnlcahy  who  showed  ihcxn 

their  Bins 
l^aid,  'No  one  covkl  have  two  birthdays 
bnt » twrna.* 


ijB  he, '  Boys  don't  be  fightin'  for  eight 

or  for  nine, 
XDon't  be  always  dividin',  bnt  sometimes 

combine ; 
Combine  eight  with  nine,  seventeen  is  the 

mark, 
Iiet  that  bo  his  birthday.'    'Amen,'  says 

the  clerk. 
'  If  he  wasn't  a  tivitu,  sure  onr  history  will 

show  — 
That  at  least  he's  worth  any  two  saints  that 

we  know  1 ' 
Then  they  all  got  blind  dhmnk,  which 

completed  their  bliss. 
And  wo  keep  np  the  practice  from  that  day 

to  this." 

The  ballads  and  verses  of  oecaiion  inter- 
spersed throughout  this  book  do  not  strike 
lis  as  being  mnch  above  the  average  of  such 
cooDipontions,  although  this  must  bo  said  for 
tbena,  that  Mr.  Lover,  in  every  instance,  dis- 
plays the  accomplishment  of  a  thoroughly 
musical  ear,  an<l  a  nice  sense  of  the  oest 
words  for  Hinging.  The  love-verses  belong 
to  a  school  which  has  now  passed  away. 
The  lyrics  of  Baylcy  and  his  friends  had 
mach  of  the  finical  sentiment  of  Mr. 
Lover's,  which  scxsm  cold  when  placed  ixj- 
side  the  hot-and-strong  declarations  of  pa^ 
•ion  which  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  arc 
now  enabled  to  shout  or  murmur  from  the 
pianoforte.  Occa.sionally,  however,  wo  come 
acron  some  which  arc  certainly  pretty,  with 
a  peculiar  old-fashioned  daintiness  and  doli- 
caoy  about  them.  Mr.  fy>vcr,  in  his  prefaro, 
flays  that  his  first  object  was  to  write 
**  songs,"  I.  €,<,  songs  which  could  be  sung. 
This  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  doing,  as 
some  of  his  liallads,  **  The  Angel's  Whisper  '* 
and  ^  Molly  Bawn,"  for  instance,  have  bis 
come  household  pieces  in  Irish  and  in  many 
£aglish  drawing-rooms.  But  he  is  wrong 
in  selecting  Milton  as  an  example  of  a  great, 
senilis  failing  to  write  a  good  song.  The 
nnes  in  *'  Conms,"  which  he  contends 
would  not  easily  lend  themselves  to  vocaliza- 
tion, p0K»es8  a  music  of  their  own  which 
appears  at  once  to  the  mind  without  passing 
through  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  be^t 
floogs,  even   ibr  singing,  we  suspect  were 
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written  without  a  conscious  effort  to  suit 
them  ibr  the  voice.  Many  of  the  verses  in 
this  book  have  an  ease  and  natural  melody 
irom  which  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Lover  has 
a  gift  superior  to  art,  though  he  modestly 
ascribes  his  successes  to  cultivation  and 
practice.  Whatever  be  the  plan  upon 
which  he  has  worked,  we  are  glad  to  thank 
him  for  the  result,  and  to  wish  that  tliis,  the 
fitlh  e<lition  of  his  book  may  be  soon  followed 
by  a  sixth,  in  which  he  will  have  a  further 
opportunity  of  enforcing  his  theory  by  writ- 
ing clever  and  pleasant  ballads. 


From  The  London  Beview. 
FARADAY.* 

This  sketch  of  the  professional  career  of 
a  great  man  who  has  recently  gone  from 
amongst  ns  is  in  no  sense  biographical; 
and  yet  it  is  extremely  perwnal.  The  nar- 
rative of  Faraday's  discoveries  has  been  so 
cunningly  interwoven  by  ProfeSs^or  Tyndall 
with  suggestions  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  which 
they  were  tho  outward  result,  that  instead 
of  a  merely  scientific  treatise  we  have  a 
story  which  has  all  tho  charms  of  a  roinanoe. 
Materials  for  a  life  of  Faraday,  Professor 
Tyndall  tells  us,  were  not  in  his  hands; 
and  the  present  volume,  while  laying  before 
ns  many  illustrations  of  Faratiay 's  character 
and  habits,  will  be  chiefly  valuable  as  an 
attempt,  by  one  of  the  very  lew  men  com- 
petent to  make  it,  to  traco  the  line  at  which 
Faraday's  researches  and  investigations 
passed  into  the  domain  of  indei>endent  dis- 
covery. The  main  facts  of  Faraday's  life 
are  probably  familiar  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers. They  know  that  he  was  born  at  New- 
injrton  Butts  in  1791  ;  that,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookbind- 
er, a  trade  at  which  ho  worked  for  several 
ear8  ;  that  his  ambition  having  been  stirred 
y  hearing  Sir  Humphrey  Ddvy  lecture,  he 
wrote  to  the  lecturer,  explaining  how  si'/k 
ho  was  of  trade,  and  how  de<<irou8  of  de- 
voting himself  to  science ;  th.it  Sir  Hum- 
phrey engaged  him  as  his  assistant  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  where  he  was  paid  bo 
much  a  week;  and  that  during  the  c'ourse 
of  a  long  life  he  worked  indelatigably  and 
gloriously  in  the  fields  of  science,  reaping 
such  harvests  there  as  are  now  known  to  all 
men.  We  know,  too,  that  this  man,  whom 
Prolii'ssor  Tyndall  holds  to  be  "  the  greatest 

*  Faraday  as  a  Diicovcrer.  By  John  Tyndall. 
London:  LoDfiians. 
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experimental  philosopher  the  world  has 
ever  seen,**  died  poor ;  but  few  of  us  were 
aware  of  the  resolute  self^ienial  by  which 
that  poverty  was  wilfully  incurred.  Fara- 
day, rrofeasor  Tyndall  tells  us,  was  at  one 
period  of  his  life  forced  definitely  to  decide 
whether  wealth  or  science  should  be  the 
pursuit  of  his  life.  For  a  man  to  devote 
nis  life  to  art,  science,  or  literature,  in  the 
face  of  being  compelled  to  sacrifice  money 
and  comfort,  is  a  form  of  sacrifice  which  is 
common  around  us  —  which  takes  place 
constantly  without  the  fact  ever  becoming 
known;  but  the  present  instance  is  so 
m^ked,  and  redounds  so  highly  to  the 
credit  of  one  whom  we  have  every  other 
reason  to  honour,  that  we  quote  Professor 
Tyndairs  words  at  lens^h.  Having  shown 
tliat  Faraday  had  **  only  to  will  it  to  rais6 
in  1832  his  professional  business  incon^  to 
£5,000  a  year,"  he  proceeds  to  say  :  — 

"While  restudying  the  Experimental  Re- 
searches witli  reference  to  the  present  memoir, 
th  :  conversation  with  Fanulay  here  alluded  to 
came  to  my  rocullejtion,  and  I  sought  to  ascer- 
tain the  pcriotl  when  the  question  '  wealth  or 
science,*  had  presented  itself  with  such  empha- 
sis to  his  mind.  I  fixed  upon  the  year  1831  or 
1832,  for  it  seemed  beyond  the  range  of  human 
]>ower  to  pursue  science  as  ho  had  done  during 
the  8ubse({uent  years,  and  to  pur^ae  commer- 
cial work  at  the  same  time.  To  test  this  con- 
clusion I  asked  permission  to  see  his  accounts, 
and  on  my  own  responsibility  1  will  state  the 
result.  In  1832,  his  professional  business  iii- 
como,  instead  of  risinir  to  £5,000,  or  more,  fell 
f  ora  £1,090.  4s.  to  £155.  9s.  From  this  it  fell, 
with  slight  oscillations,  to  £92  in  1837,  und  to 
z3ro  in  1838.  Between  1839  and  1845,  it  never, 
except  in  one  instance,  exceeded  £22  ;  being, 
for  the  most  part,  much  under  this.  The  ex- 
ceptional year  referred  to  was  that  in  which  he 
and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  were  engaged  by  Gov- 
ernment to  write  a  reporc  on  the  llaswell  Col- 
liery explosion,  and  tiien  his  business-income 
rose  to  £112.  From  the  end  of  1845  to  tlie 
day  of  his  death,  Faraday's  annual  profcssioual 
iHi^iness-incomc  was  exactly  zero.  Taking  the 
duration  of  his  life  into  account,  this  son  of  a 
hlavk-jmirh,  and  apprentice  to  a  bookbinder,  had 
to  decide  between  a  fortune  of  £150,000  on  the 
one  side,  and  his  undowered  science  on  the 
other.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  died  a  poor 
roan.  But  his  was  the  gfory  of  holdin;;  aloft 
among  the  nations  the  scientific  name  of  Eng- 
land for  a  period  of  forty  years." 

• 

We  scarcely  know  whether  the  present 
volume  is  more  valuable  as  a  record  of  the 
definite  achievements  of  Faraday  or  as  an 
index  to  his  method.  No  one  but  a  man  of 
large  intt'llectual  grasp  could  so  clearly  and 
vividly  have  laid  down  the  habit  of  Fara- 


day's mind  as  Professor  Tyndall  has  do^ 
an  effort  in  analysts  only  possible  to  a  strC^ 
sympathy  and  a  cool  judgment.  *•  Theor^ 
he  says,  in  one  place,  "  is  the  backward  gu^ 
from  fact  to  principle ;  the  conjecture  ^ 
divination  regarding  something  which  Ir^ 
behind  the  facts,  and  from  which  they  ik^ 
in  necessary  consequence.**  Elsewhere,-!:^ 
remarks  that  much  nonsense  is  talked  abot^ 
induction  and  deduction,  and  thus  explaii^ 
Faraday's  use  of  pure  hypotheses :  —  "  H^ 
incessantly  employed  them  to  gain  experi- 
mental ends,  but  he  incessantly  took  theiB 
down,  as  an  architect  removes  the  scaffold- 
ing when  the  edifice  is  complete 

Faraday  himself,  in  fact,  was  always  *  guess- 
ing by  hypothesis,'  and  making  theoretic 
divination  the  stepping-stone  to  nis  experi* 
mental  results."  Not  was  he  averse  at  timet 
to  merely  theoretic  disputation.  The  ordi« 
narily  accepted  atomic  theory,  Profesaoi 
Tyndall  shows,  received  from  his  hand  an 
unanswerable  blow.  Dalton's  celebrated 
theory  is  that  matter  consists  of  atoms  com- 
bined according  to  certain  unalterable  pro- 
portions—  a  position  which  no  one  is  Hkelj 
to  dispute.  Bur,  matter  being  capable  o; 
expansion  and  compi-ession,  these  ultimaU 
atoms  must  be  surrounded  by  space — the} 
must  not  touch  each  other;  so  that  the  inter 
atomic  spaces  constitute  a  continuous  mesl 
running  through  every  body.  Now,  in  tlM 
case  of  a  bar  of  conducting  metal,  when  aub 
mitted  to  electric  action,  this  inter-atomM 
space  acts  as  a  conductor ;  w hennas,  in  thu 
case  of  a  non-conductini  substance,  it  be 
conies  an  insulator.  Merc,  accoinliug  U 
Faraday,  is  a  subversion  of  the  atomic  the 
;  ory  ;  *'  for  if  space  be  an  insulator  it  cannoi 
j  exist  in  conducting  bodies,  and  if  it  be  i 
I  conductor  it  cannot  exist  in  insulating 
;  bodies."  It  would  be  beyond  our  preseni 
j  object  to  attempt  to  give  here  any  sketch  oi 
Faraday's  own  idea  of  matter ;  but  w< 
should  commend  it  to  the  consideration  d 
such  metaphysicians  as  may  be  disposed  tx 
side  with  the  author  of  '*  The  World,  Dy 
namical  and  Immaterial." 

The  practical  consequences  of  Faradajr* 
discoveries  have  so  long  been  familiar  to  a 
that  there  is  a  quaint  pleasure  in  trying  t 
recall  the  time  in  which  these  diacoverie 
were  unknown,  and  in  tracing,  with  Pirc 
fessor  Tyndall,  the  progi^essive  steps  b 
which  Faraday  arrived  at  them.  No  dw 
seems  to  have  been  more  distrustful  of 
theory ;  and  no  man  seems  to  have  been  i 
perpetually,  and  perhaps  unconsciously,  tiM 
orizing.  The  flashes  of  inspiration  by  wbio 
I  he  anticipated  certain  truths  bear  oontiDai 
,  testimony  to  the  presence  of  that  inscmtahl 
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we  call  geniufl.  Tliey  who  consider 
lataoo  a  reconstructed  memorv,  and  in- 
D  a  new  combination  of  old  experi- 
will  here  6nd  plenty  to  puzzle  over ; 
II  they  want  every  scientiiic  aid  to  the 
gation  in  the  sintrularly  clear  and  able 
r  which  Profeaeor  Tyndall  has  eoin- 
The  ordinary  reader,  also,  who  takes 
I  Toluine  will  find  much  to  intei'est 
•  will  find,  amid  the  chronicles  of  sci- 
diarovery,  the  tender  reminiscences 
16  friendship,  worthy  alike  'of  the  man 
iiipired  it  and  of  him  who  now  coin- 
«te8  it.  With  one  expression  of  this 
appreciation  we  must  close  our  notice 
tie  volume  which  is  sure  to  have  many 
k 

9  have  heard  much,"  says  Professor 
II,  "  of  Faraday's  gentleness  and  swcet- 
d  tenderness.  It  is  all  true,  but  it  is  very 
ilete.  Yon  fannot  resolve  a  powerful 
into  these  elements,  and  Fnraday's 
er  would  have  been  less  admirable  than 
ad  it  not  embraced  forces  and  tendencies 
h  the  silky  adjectives  '  gentle  '  and  '  ten- 
onld  by  no  means  apply.  Underneath 
etncss  and  gentleness  was  the  heat  of  a 
».  Ue  was  a  man  of  excitable  and  Hery 
;  hot  through  high  seIf-disi*iplino  he  had 
ed  the  fire  into  a  central  glow  and  mo- 
wer of  life,  instead  of  permitting  it  to 
Mif  in  useless  passion.  '  He  that  is  slow 
r/  saith  the  sage,  '  is  greater  than  the 
;  and  ho  that  ruleth  hid  own  spirit  than 
taketh  a  city.'  Faraday  was  not  slow 
r,  but  he  completely  ruled  his  own  spirit, 
M,  though  he  took  no  cities,  ho  captivated 
to." 


From  The  London  Review. 
WALT   WHITMAN.* 

s  edition  of  Walt  Whitman's  poems 
sn  specially  prepared  for  the  British 
is  weeded  of  those  pieces  the  occa- 
phraseology  of  which  was  found,  in 
instances,  to  shock  many  people,  and 
18  specimens  of  every  thing  that  is 
teristic  in  the  American  poet*8  writ- 
Of  pruned  editions  we  have,  gcn- 
speaJking,  an  abhorrence;  but  in 
«e  several  chance  expres^^ions  which 
rVhitmnn  permitted  himself  were  so 
ide  that  his  poems,  as  a  whole,  were 
ed  of  that  fair  judgment  which  by 
elongs  to  every  artistic  work.    Now 


we  are  far  from  cooiiderinff  Walt  Whitman 
the  merely  blatant  egotist  which  many 
English  critics  would  have  him  to  be  ;  and 
we  are  glad  that  an  opportunity  preeenta 
itself  to  the  ordinary  Lnglish  reader  of 
estimating  for  himself  the  value  of  a  writer 
who  is  almost  new  to  us.  Nor  should  we 
be  surfirised  if  tlie  publication  of  this  vol- 
ume procure  for  ita  author  a  complete  re- 
versal of  that  vague  opinion  of  him  — 
founded  almost  entirely  on  hear.iay  — 
which  has  hitherto  been  current  in  this 
country.  Walt  Whitman  is  not  an  inflate  1 
Tupper.  lie  is  nebulous,  mystic.il,  som  •■ 
times  incoherent,  oflten  laboriously  **  dis- 
tinct"  without  being  "clear"  —  according 
to  Leibnitz*s  fine  definition  —  but  at  no 
time  docs  he  fail  to  impress  his  reader  with 
the  sense  that  here  is  a  man  of  power,  a 
man  capable  of  producing  a  definite  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.  This  is  a  result  which 
never  accrues  from  commonplace.  Walt 
Whitman  is,  indeed,  the  Turner  of  poeta. 
Sometimes  you  find  a  mere  blurred  mass  of 
colour;  then  an  incomprehensible  blaze  of 
light;  then  a  piece  of  apparent  comtuon- 
place ;  and  then  a  picture  which  overawes 
the  beholder.  You  may  come  to  these 
studies  with  any  mood  of  mind,  and  find  it 
gratified.  Thev  will  afibrd  material  for 
jokes ;  they  will  offer  proof  of  the  author*8 
entire  ignorance  of  or  contempt  fur  system 
and  precedent;  they  will  justify  the*  wild- 
est praise  and  the  bitterest  abuse.  These 
are  possibilities  one  does  not  find  in  com- 
monplace ;  whatever  the  work  is,  it  cannot 
be  tnat.  Wo  have  more  than  once  seen 
the  rather  curious  ohiection  preferred 
against  Walt  Whitman,  that  the  impression 
be  produced  on  his  admirers  is  simply  owing 
to  his  talking  largely  and  being  incompre- 
hensible. That,  however,  is  a  form  of 
literature  with  which  so  many  modem 
writers  have  made  us  familiar,  that  every 
reader  can  at  once  deny  the  fact  of  any 
impression  being  produced  by  such  easy 
authorship  beyond  that  of  insufferable 
weariness.  The  ordinary  graces  of  jK)Ctry 
are  not  to  be  found  in  these  poems.  They 
arc,  as  we  have  said,  without  system  or 
precedent ;  the  utterances  of  a  man  with 
an  amazing  belief,  not  in  himself  as  an 
individual,  but  in  himself  as  a  spokesman  of 
a  new  country  and  a  new  time. 


it 


And  I  too  of  tlio  Manahatta,  singing  thereof 
—  and  no  loss  in  mysolf  than  the  whole 
of  the  Manahatta  in  itself." 

\m^^L  wF***    Whitman.     Selected    and  '  Neither   the    drAAimi    of    Nnvalia    nor   th« 
>7  W.  M.  Rowetti.    i.ondon :  John  Camden    ,®*"**^        ,   ureams   oi    Piovaus    nor  me 

later  speculations  of  Faraday  are  to  be 
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compared  witli  thai  insigtaiice  of  ike  mystio 
trauBmatation  of  spirit  which  this  realistic 
and  democratic  poet  aiaga.  He  does  not 
worship  the  body,  and  pastdoos,  and  infirmi- 
ties of  Walt  Whitman ;  he  worships  these 
as  all  that  he  knows  of  humanity;  and 
this  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  a  poem 
which  has,  unfortunately  but  necessarily, 
been  omitted  from  the  present  edition.  He 
seems  to  lose  in  his  own  mind  all  sense  of 
the  difierence  between  the  individual  and 
the  mass :  — 

"  All  architecture  is  what  you  do  to  it  when 
you  look  upon  it ; 
Did  you  think  it  was  in  tho  white  or  grey 
stone  ?  or  the  lines  of  tho  arches  and 
cornices  ? 
All  music  is  what  awakes  from  you  when  you 
are  reminded  by  the  instruments.'* 

Anthropomorphism  of  a  subtle  and  indefi- 
nite kind  seems  to  be  his  principal  theme ; 
an  anthropomorphism,  however,  difiering 
widely  from  that  of  the  sensationalists. 
According];  to  him,  "  objects  gross  and  the 
unseen  Soul  are  one ;  '*  while,  as  to  spiritual 
creations :  — 

**  We  consider  bibles  and  religions  divine  —  I 

do  not  say  they  are  not  divine ; 
I  say  tiioy  have  all  grown  out  of  you,  and 

may  p:row  out  of  yoo  still ; 
It  is  not  they  who  give  the  life  —  it  is  you 

who  give  the  life; 
Leaves  are  not  more  shed  firom  the  trees,  or 

trees  from  tho  earth,  than  they  are  shod 

out  of  you." 

As  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  his 
"prophetic  manner,**  take  the  following 
striking  passage,  full  of  a  shadowy,  but  reu 
and  impressive  force  :  — 

"  What  whispers  are  these,  0  lands,  running 
ahead  of  you,  passing  under  tho  seas  ? 

Are  all  nations  communing;  ?  Is  there  go- 
ing to  be  but  one  lieart  to  the  globe  ? 

Is  humanity  formin*;  en  masse  f  —  for  lo! 
tyrants  trcml>le,  crowns  grow  dim ; 

The  earth,  restive,  confronts  a  new  era,  per- 
haps a  general  divine  war  ; 

No  one  knows  what  will  happen  next  — such 
portents  fill  tho  days  and  nights. 

Years  prophetical  1  the  space  ahead  as  I 
walk,  us  I  vainly  try  to  pierce  it,  is  full 
of  phantoms ; 

Unborn  dccd-j,  thini^s  soon  to  be,  project  their 
shapes  around  mc ; 

This  incredible  rush  and  heat  —  this  strange 
ecstatic  fever  of  dreams,  O  years  ! 

Your  dreams,  O  yeirs,  how  tlicy  penetrate 
through  me  !  ( I  know  not  whether  I 
sleep  or  wake  1) 


The  perfiHrmed  America  and  £an>pe  grow 
mm,  retiring  in  shadow  behind  me ; 

The  uuperformil,  more  gigantic  than  ever, 
advance,  advance  upon  me." 

Such  is  the  cumbrous  and  ungainly 
"method"  of  Walt  Whitman's  utterance; 
and  that  again  is  not  unfroquently  rendered 
more  forbidding  by  an  unnecessary  diffuscness 
and  what  seems  to  us  to  be  an  intentional 
vagueness.  That  the  writer  of  these  poems 
—  if  poems  they  are  to  be  called  —  is  worthy 
of  greater  attention  than  has  yet  been  pai'I 
him  in  England  we  endeavoured  to  show  in 
a  former  article.  For  him,  as  for  any  other 
writer,  we  would  bespeak  a  patient  hearing. 
The  material  which  he  offers  us  is  so  novel 
and  so  bold,  that  wo  are  ready  to  distrust 
any  immediate  critical  estimate,  and  would 
fain  see  Walt  Whitman  pass  into  the  cruci- 
ble of  popular  readiujg.  Mr.  Boasetti,  wo 
think,  has  done  his  editorial  work  —  in  this 
case  rendered  peculiarly  difficult — well; 
and  we  recommend  the  reader  to  pay  care- 
ful attention  to  Mr.  Bossetti's  appreciatioo 
and  yet  impartial  judgment  of  Whitman  ip 
the  preface  to  the  book.  We  should  hav^ 
prefe  rred  to  the  engraved  portrait  of  Walt 
Whi  tman  in  the  present  volume  a  copy  of 
the  striking  and  picturesque  photograph  of 
him  lately  taken  in  New  York;  but  even 
the  former  will  give  the  English  reader  loaie 
slight  indications  of  the  poet*s  features  and 
expression.  In  other  respects  the  edition 
is  nice  ly  got  up ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  com  mending  it  as  an  excellent  index  to 
the  writings  of  a  man  who  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 
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**  Beer  has  boon  nuocsMftilly  brewed  at  SbanghaL' 
—  Reuter^i  Telegrttwu, 

Fob  "  the  cap  that  cheers,"  in  spite  of  your 
jeers. 

I  shnll  never  be  loth  to  speak  up  ; 
But  I  thought  till  to-day,  in  the  land  of  Cathay, 

That  the  cup,  so  faniud,  was  a  tca-ciip. 
The  only  brew  John  Cliinaninn  knew, 

I'd  have  wagerwl  a  twund  of  (lysun, 
Was  tho  tea  of  that  iiK,  which,  with  sugar  and 
milk. 

Is  a  plcjisantly  nogatived  p'ison. 
But  it  8cems  that  a  gent,  from  Burton-on -Trent, 

Connected  with  one  of  the  ale  men. 
Bars,  Allsopp,  or  Si.lt,  the  uses  of  malt 

Has  imparted  an-to  tho  pig-tail-inOD. 
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The  Specttttor,  Uaroh  14. 

QRAND   RBHOSrSTRANCB    FROM 
NOVA  800TIA. 


INHERE  is  goiDg  to  be  trouble,  it  may  be 
serious  trouble,  about  this  Nova  Scotian 
bosinesB.  The  350,000  of  inhabitants  in 
^^t  colony  were,  it  will  bo  remembered, 
^wars  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  plan  of 
Confederation.  A  vote  of  the  Aiwembly 
^as,  we  believe,  taken,  thougfh  this  is  now 
denied ;  but  it  was  always  understood  that 
^Considerable  pressure  had  been  exercised 
^txMn  home,  and  that  the  relations  between 
^)ie  Dominion  and  this  particular  province 
^oold  for  a  time  be  delicate  and  insecure. 
Since  the  Act  was  passed,  however,  consti- 
Iflting  the  Canadas  a  Dominion,  the  Nova 
6cotians  have  become  more  hostile  than 
«ver,  and  they  are  now  in  a  temper  which, 
if  we  may  trust  the  members  of  their  legis- 
lature, is  little  short  of  rebellions.  They  de- 
clare that  they  have  been  *^  ceded  to  Cana- 
da," that  they  ^^are  ruled  by  Canadians," 
that  the  tariff  is  ridiculously  heavy,  that 
their  revenue  is  stolen  at  Ottawa,  that  they 
will  have  to  provide  for  local  expenditure 
by  direct  taxes,  and  that  they  will  not  pat 
ap  with  the  oppression.  Every  county  nas 
TOted  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Dominion  A<tt, 
ttie  Attorney-General  has  declared  from  his 
place  in  the  Assembly  that  the  Imperial 
nrliament  has  exceeded  its  powers,  and  the 
local  Government  has  been  compelled  to 
send  home  Mr.  Howe  as  its  agent  to  obtain 
a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Act.  The  colo- 
nists expect  that  they  will  be  able  to  offer 
reasons  which  Parliament  will  at  onco  ac- 
cept, and  that  the  Act  will  be  repealed  in 
^*  two  mouths ; "  and  it  is  clear  that  the  first 
of  these  reasons  is  a  menace  that  if  the  Act 
is  not  repealed,  and  repealed  at  once,  Nova 
Scotia,  with  itn  great  fleet  and  larco  mari- 
time population,  with  its  splendid  Tiar1>our8 
ami  geojrraphical  command  over  Newfound- 
land and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  wilj  de- 
clare its  desire  to  be  annexed  to  tliu  United 
States.  The  Attorney-General  almost  says 
so  in  .so  many  words,  and  draws  a  striking 
picture'  of  the  immense  addition  which  Nova 
Scotia  would  bring  to  the  naval  power  of 
the  Union,  an  increase  doubled  by  the  fact 
that  every  sailor  and  ship  so  obtained  would 
be  withdrawn  from  the  resources  of  Great 
Britain. 

Much  of  all  this,  no  doubt,  is  "  tall  talk,'' 
produced  by  irritation  rather  than  by  reason. 
The  Nova  Scotians  are  not  Americans  in 
sympathy,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  ac- 
llon  they  will  see  that  Great  Britain  must 


legislate  for  British  America,  and  not  fbr 
them  exclusively;  that  annexation  would 
certainly  not  lower  theh*  tariff,  would  not 
render  them  independent,  and  would  sub- 
ject them  to  that  direct  taxation  which  tliey 
so  greatly  and,  as  we  think,  so  unreasonably 
drrad.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  ma- 
joritv  of  the  colonists  are  exceedingly  irri- 
tated ;  that  they  have  got  the  unfortunate 
idea  into  their  beads  which  produced  the 
White  Mutiny  in  India  —  that  they  have 
been  transferred  from  one  allegiance  to  an- 
other "•  like  cattle  ^  in  a  disrespectful  man* 
ner  —  and  that  they  are  profoun<lly  exas- 
perated by  financial  nrrangtMnents  which, 
as  they  say,  impose  all  the  bunlens  incident 
to  a  great  State,  without  yielding  any  of  its 
advantages.  Untaxed  tnidc  with  the  Union 
would,  they  say,  compensate  for  any  tariff*; 
if  they  nrast  be  snbjects,  they  will  be  8ul>* 
jects  of  a  ereat  nation,  *^  and  not  of  drunk- 
en Canadian  plunderers ; "  and  the  Union 
would  make  oi  Halifax  one  of  the  greatest 
ports  in  the  world.  If  they  are  not  attended 
to,  or  treated  with  the  usual  carelessni^ss  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  they  may  be  hurri(Ml 
into  some  act  which  would  entail  the  most 
disastrous  consoquences  both  ui>on  ih  and 
upon  themselves.  For  Nova  Scotia  is 
probably  the  only  Saxon  colony  which 
Great  Britain,  if  pushed  to  cxlrcmity,  might 
bo  compelled  to  coerce.  She  could  not 
submit  to  aUer  a  law  whicii  partiikes  in 
large  measure  of  the  character  of  a  treaty, 
to  abandon  an  imperial  i)olicy,  and  to  break 
her  pledges  to  the  C^madians  under  a  men- 
ace of  this  kind,  nor  could  she  consent  to 
let  Nova  Scotia  go  free.  The  whole  Do- 
minion might  go,  if  it  chose  to  notify  such  a 
desire  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  manner; 
but  to  lose  a  most  valuable  colony  without 
the  compensation  of  free(lom  from  dangers 
in  America ;  to  give  up  the  house  key,  yet 
not  be  rid  of  the  hall ;  to  surrender  genu- 
ine maritime  re8()urces,  yet  have  still  to  do- 
fend  provinces  without  a  sliip,  would  be  an 
intolerable  position.  The  country  would 
not  attempt  to  endure  it,  yet  any  coex%:ion 
of  Nova  Scotia  for  wishing  to  enter  the 
Union  might  irretrievably  embarra!<s  our 
relations  with  the  United  States.  The 
Government  of  Washington  would,  no 
doubt,  acknowledge  that  we  had  the  same 
right  to  coerce  a  revolted  colony  that  itself 
had  to  coerce  the  South ;  but  the  sound  of 
the  cannon  irritates  nieii*8  minds.  Tiiere  are 
Fenians  only  waiting  an  opportunity,  and  in 
an  hour  Groat  Britain  might  bo  engaged  in 
the  most  terrible  struggle  she  has  ever 
waged.  Even  ii'  this  contingency  never  oc- 
curred, nothing  could  be  more  unfbrtunatei 
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more  anendnrably  annoying,  tban  a  positiTe 
obligation  to  bold  one  of  tne  free  colonies 
by  force,  or  tbe  menace  of  force ;  and  yet 
if  tbe  Nova  Sootians  will  not  bear  reason, 
wbat  belp  ?  We  are  not  going  to  surrender 
tbe  only  nexus  of  the  Empire  —  tbe  rigbt 
of  tbe  Imperial  Parliament  in  tbe  last  reeort 
to  legislate  for  every  baman  being  who 
claims  tbe  protection  of  our  flag.  We  are 
not  going  to  alter  Imperial  laws  of  tbe  high- 
est importance  under  orders  from  Halifax. 
We  have  not  tbe  means  of  compellin<!  a 
compromise,  for  Canada  cannot  give  ap  ber 
tariff  suddenly  without  bankruptcy,  and 
must  have  under  any  scheme  of  Confedera- 
tion greater  power  than  Nova  Scotia.  In 
fact,  as  it  seems  to  us,  we  have  only  to  use 
diplomacy  or  force ;  and  we  strongly  trust, 
but  8ti*ongly  doubt,  that  tbe  needful  ability 
may  be  found  at  tbe  Colonial  Office.  The 
negotiation  is  one  which  will  sorely  tax  all 
the  skill  and  all  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  may  require  the  inter- 
vention of  statesmen  of  much  stronger 
powers  than  any  his  Grace  has  yet  been 
able  to  display.  The  first  necessity,  bow- 
ever,  is  that  both  Parliament  and  the  Colo- 
nial Office  should  realize  clearly  tbe  seri- 
ousness of  the  colonial  agitation. 


The  Coronation  Stons.  —  I  am  told 
that  a  short  time  a^o  some  Contineatsd  savans 
were  allowed  to  chip  off  a  portion  of  the  Cor- 
onation Stone  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the 
view  of  determining  its  geological  character. 
The  result  was  such  as  entirely  to  upset  our 
national  trndition  that  it  once  formed  the  pillow 
of  Jacob  at  Bethel,  inasmuch  as  its  geological 
formation  does  not  exist  in  Palestine;  but  I 
shall  .be  glad  to  know,  as  will  many  other  of 
your  readers,  what  its  constkution  really  is.  — 
M.  D. 

[From  a  •*  Gcolo^rical  Account  of  the  Coro- 
nation Stone"  by  Professor  Ramsay,  printed 
by  Dean  Stanley,  in  Memorials  of  Wtstmjnster 
Abbey,  pp.  499,  500,  it  appears  that  the 
stone  is  a  dull  reddish  or  purplish  sandstone, 
stronjrly  resembling  that  of  the  doorway  of 
Dunstaffnage  Castle,  which  was  probably  built 
of  the  stone  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  it  was  erected  firom  the 
rocks  of  the  Hill  of  Tara,  from  whence  it  is 
said  to  have  been  transported  to  Scotland ; 
neither  could  it  have  been  taken  from  the  rocks 
of  lona.  That  it  belonged  priginally  to  the 
rocks  round  Bethel  is  equally  unlikely ;  while 
Egypt  is  not  known  to  furnish  any  strata  sim- 
ilar to  the  red  sandstone  of  the  Coronation 
Stone.]— iV.  &   Q. 


Wtom  The  Athenaua. 

Life  of  James  Fergtuon,  F.  R.  S.,  m  a 
brief  Autobiographical  Account  and  fwr- 
ther  extended  Memoir.  By  E.  Henderson, 
LL.D.  (Fullarton  &  Co.) 

James  Ferouson  (1710  —  Nov.  16, 
1776^  is  a  man  about  whom  all  who  haunt 
the  Dookstalls  know  scrape;  and  muy 
have  read  the  autobiography  which  is  here 
reprinted.  He  was  a  niechanist  of  great 
power,  whose  life  was  subdivided  into  orre- 
ries, eel  ipksareons,  wbirling^tables,  cometaria, 
trajectoria,  rotulse,  mechanical  paradozies, 
astronomical  explanations,  controvenia] 
pamphlets,  {tortrait-painting,  with  a  doasen 
et-^eteras.  For  many  years  be  painted 
portraits  in  Scotland,  where  be  waa  oom  at 
a  farm-house  called  the  Core  of  Mayen,  in 
Banfi^hire.  He  sat  in  the  room  at  Merebts- 
ton  Castle  in  which  Napier  calculated  the 
logarithms,  and  there  he  painted  Lady 
Jane  Douglas,  the  heroine  of  tbe  matei^ 
nity  question  known  as  the  *'  Dooglaa 
cause."  But  be  was  always  an  inventor. 
When  about  eight  years  old,  be  saw  hn 
father  raise  tbe  sunk  thatch  of  tbe  roof 
with  a  lever.  He  took  to  trying  leren, 
generalized  the  instrument  into  the  wbed 
and  axle,  and  was  much  delighted  to  find 
that  bis  invention  was  already  in  printed 
books.  So  it  is  with  juvenile  discoveren; 
they  are  proud  to  find  that  they  have  bad 
full-grown  predecessors,  when  they  groii 
up,  they  are  mortified  unless,  which  J^enep 
ally  happens,  they  can  establish  to  their  owi 
satisfaction  some  point  of  superiority  in  tben 
own  doings. 

We  do  not  intend  to  trace  Ferguson^ 
miscellaneous  career:  we  could  not  do  ii 
justice  in  any  allowable  ra^ace.  He  WM  i 
man  of  genius,  without  sufficient  education. 
He  came  to  London  in  1 743  :  bis  last  iw 
dence  was  No.  4,  Bolt  Court;  SamMi 
Johnson  began  to  live  at  No.  8  in  1776,  thi 
year  of  Ferguson's  death.  We  shall  select 
one  or  two  points,  and  then  leave  tbe  wort 
to  our  readers.  There  is  so  much  miacel 
laneons  matter,  and  the  index  is  so  ^pood 
that  most  of  those  who  are  concerned  witl 
the  last  century  will  find  something  theg 
want  to  know. 

Fei^guson  was  not  a  mathematician :  in 
could  not  endure  Euclid,  and  preferrec 
measurement  with  a  ruler  and  compasses 
Dngald  Stewart  remembered  bis  sayini 
that  he  "  found  himself  quite  unable  to  en 
tertain  that  species  of  reaaoning."  H< 
stumbled  at  the  second  proposition  of  tb 
first  book,  which  be  said  appeared  capri 
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eioQ8  and  Indicrons  to  any  one  who  had 
efer  seen  a  pair  of  compasses.  He  wanted 
toachins;  and  Dugald  Stewart  could  not 
teaeh  him.  It  is  only  in  our  own  day  that 
n  edition  of  £ucLd  has  noticed  that 
Euclid's  compasses  are  not  distance-carriers , 
but  only  circle^rawers :  they  are  never  to 
be  open  when  both  points  are  off  the  paper. 
Let  a  ydonff  student  try  I.  2  with  this 
warning'  and  he  will  see  that  Euclid  keeps 
tohispostolate,  and  uses  the  compasses  only 
to  draw  a  circle  with  a  given  centre,  and  a 
tSaUmce  from  that  centre  (not  from  else- 
where^ as  a  radius.  The  object  is  to  do 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  assump- 
tion ;  and  the  aojuration  of  the  compasses 
aidifltaace-carriers,  in  the  very  earliest  work 
on  the  subject,  is  a  marvellous  trick  of 
limr;  great,  because  so  small. 

Id  1745  Ferguson  exhibited  his  method 
of  showing  a  lunar  orrery  which  drew  the 
sooo's  actual  orbit  round  the  sun  upon  a 
pine.  This  orbit,  it  is  well  known,  is 
eveiywhere  concave  to  the  sun ;  though  at 
fint  sizht  it  might  be  supposed  that  there 
vonhi  be  loops  m  it,  as  in  the  orbits  of  the 
sitellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  This  was 
Mw  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the 
Bofil  Society :  but  Eilicott  the  watchmaker 
toot  Ferguson  home,  and  showed  him  con- 
itrvetions  of  his  own  to  the  same  eficct, 
done  long  before,  with  a  part  of  the 
■achine  he  had  used.  Dr.  Henderson 
thbks  that  Ferguson  was  the  first  who  had 
^ominnnicated  the  fact :  but  it  is  not  so ; 
though  he  was  the  first  who  is  known  to 
ht?e  announced  it  to  a  public  body,  and 
the  first  to  have  proved  it  by  machinery. 

The  reason  or  the  phenomenon  is,  that 
*ke  force  of  the  sun  upon  the  moon  is  greater 
^^  that  of  the  earth  upon  the  moon.  To  a 
pW'fHi  versed  in  the  theory  it  is  immediately 
pl^'ioQa  that  the  moon's  orbit  round  the  sun 
■  Aerefore  always  concave.  Newton,  we 
y^e,  mentions  the  excess  of  solar  force, 
hot  We  cannot  at  once  find  the  place ;  the 
^^^winia,  which  ought  to  have  a  concord- 
■**t  has  not  even  an  index  worthy  of  the 
■"fte.  We  thought  that  Newton  had  also 
■rationed  the  unvarying  concavity ;  but  we 
**^not  find  that  either ;  and  persons  better 
^^•"cd  than  ourselves  in  tlie  Principia  do 
***  remember  it.  Maclaurin,  who  died  in 
1746,  had,  years  before  his  death,  met  with 
•**•  persons  who  thought  tliat,  since  the 
JJ^  IS  more  strongly  attracted  by  the  sun 
■•■J  by  the  earth,  she  ought  to  change  pri- 
ories, and  bid  the  earth  adieu  for  good  and 
">•  In  answer  to  this  notion  Maclaurin 
"'te  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Hoadly,  physic 


clan  to  the  roval  household,  which  letter 
the  editor  of  the  posthumously  published 
(1748)  account  of  Newton's  discoveries  in- 
serted in  its  proper  place  in  that  work. 
Maclaurin's  letter  to  Dr.  Iloadly  is  probably 
the  first  publication  —  in  the  scientific  sense 
—  on  the  subject.  Ferguson  constructed  an 
ingenious  machine  to  verify  a  suspicion 
which  he  had  already  formed. 

About  the  time  of  this  construction  was 
born  his  daughter  Agnes,  whose  melancholy 
fate  —  though  he  never  knew  the  worst  — 
was  the  darkest  shadow  which  ever  crossed 
his  path.  All  that  was  ever  published  until 
now  was  that  she  disappeared  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
From  some  subsequent  evidence  it  seems 
probable  that  she  withdrew  her  arm  from 
that  of  her  father  in  the  Strand,  while  he 
was  absorbed  in  thought,  and  that  he  im- 
agined she  had  gone  home  on  household  af- 
fairs. He  never  saw  her  again ;  but.  her 
fate  has  been  recently  ascertained  in  a  curi- 
ous way.  In  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of 
*  The  Female  Jockey  Club,*  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum, the  former  owner,  Mr.  Blake,  surgeon 
in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  has  written  the  account 
of  a  poor  fallen  woman,  whom  he  attended 
(1792)  in  her  last  illness,  in  Round  Court, 
off  the  Strand.  She  acknowledged  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  James  Ferguson ;  that 
she  had.been  inveigled  from  home  by  a  no- 
bleman whom  she  had  seen  at  her  father's 
lectures,  and  who  took  her  to  Italy ;  that 
she  had  been  abandoned  in  duo  course,  had 
tried  to  subsist  by  writing,  and  —  being  de- 
termined not  to  face  her  family  —  had  been 
upon  the  streets  for  many  years.  Garrick 
tried  her  as  an  actress,  but  of  that  she  could 
make  nothing.  How  many  times  the  poor 
wretch,  when  pursuing  her  vocation,  must 
have  crossed  the  street  to  avoid  her  father, 
her  mother,  or  her  brother  !  Mr.  9lake  ex- 
ercised a  wise  discretion  in  not  communicat- 
ing with  her  remaining  relatives ;  perhaps 
he  would  have  done  as  well  to  have  left  no 
record  at  all.  But  the  plan  he  chose  was 
most  efficacious :  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  notliing  secures  a  fact  which  is  to  be 
wanted  so  well  as  writing  it  in  the  fly-leaf  of 
a  book. 

Two  contemporaries,  James  Ferguson  and 
Bonjamin  Martin,  exercised  an  influence 
which  has  lasted  in  some  degree  down  to 
the  present  time.  Their  works  are  fre- 
quently to  be  found  on  the  stalls  at  the  low- 
est prires.  We  have  now  a  good  record  of 
the  first :  we  wish  we  could  have  as  good  a 
one  of  the  second ;  but  we  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  materials. 
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Louis,  the  ox-Kinjir  of  Buraria,  died  on  29th 
Eebmaiy  at  Nice.  He  is  remembered  in  £nff- 
land  chiefly  as  the  King  whose  fancy  for  Lola 
Montcs,  the  dancer,  caused  an  €meute  in  Mu- 
nich, and  cost  him  his  throne.  His  claim  to  be 
remembered  in  Bavaria  is,  however,  a  better 
one.  By  extreme  economy  he  saved  enough 
money  out  of  the  revenue  and  his  owii  income 
to  rebaild  Munich  and  convert  it  into  a  capital 
of  Art.  Not  possessed  of  any  originality,  his 
robuildings  were  failures,  and  Munich  is  a  city 
full  of  poor  imitations  of  Italian  capitals,  a 
regular  cit's  show  place.  The  King  did,  how- 
ever, collect  art  treasures  of  value,  and  attract 
artists  by  Iiis  patronage,  till  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  more  sculntors  in  Munich  than  hecr- 
scllers.  He  would  have  made  a  very  fair  noble 
of  the  Italian  sort,  but  as  a  King  be  will  be 
remembered  only  for  his  galleries. 

-  The  American  Government  has  again  or- 
dered its  diplomatic  agents  not  to  pat  on  Court 
dress,  to  the  extreme  annoyance  of  all  who  are 
thereby  compelled  to  be  conspicuous  at  Court 
receptions  as  the  only  gentlemen  in  black 
swallow-tails.  It  is  stat^  that  Mr.  Adams 
avoided  a  *'  Court  **  held  this  week  to  escape 
the  annoyance,  which  will  probably  be  averted 
in  future  by  a  compromise.  Any  recognized 
uniform  is  en  rhglCf  and  there  are*  very  few 
Americans  of  standing  who  have  not  the'  right 
to  wear  some  uniform.  Perhaps  before  the 
next  difficulty  arises  the  barburoas  absurdity 
of  compelling  everybody  who  attends  Court  to 
put  on  a  footman's  livery  will  have  been  abol- 
ished. 

Ir  old  John  Walter  were  alive  what  would 
he  say  ?  Here  is  the  Times,  which  for  half  a 
century  has  beaten  every  journal  in  Europe  in 
energy  and  enterprise,  actually  publishing  the 
latest  news  of  a  British  expedition  per  favour 
of  a  London  correspondent  of  the  New  Yorfe 
Herald.  According  to  a  message  received  by 
that  gentleman  on  Wednesday,  and  apparently 
ten  days  later  than  the  latest  official  intelligence, 
Sir  lioliert  Napier  reached  Anmlo  on  February 
15,  Wiis  to  meet  the  '*  Prince  "  of  Tigrd  on  the 
20th,  and  was  then  to  press  on  to  Magdala,  15 
marches  off.  The  telegram  is  a  little  confused, 
but  the  statement  that  Sir  R.  Napier  has 
reat'hed  Antalo  is  confirmed  by  a  subse([uent 
telegram  from  the  Times*  own  agent.  —  Specta- 
toTf  March  7. 


English  friend  bad  his  remains  n 
England,  where  it  was  intended  a 
should  bo  erected  t<5  him.     The  d( 
that  the  last  he  knew  or  heard  about 
was,  that  Paine's  bones  were  left  wit 
and  he  thinks  that  they  were  with  Co' 
he  died.    Is  this  statement  true,  an 
roonament  ever  erected  to  Paine  in 
Dr.  Ludlow  comnranicates  many 
particulara  abont  Paine,  with  who; 
acquainted,  and  which  have  never  aj 
print.  —  W.  W.  Muhput. 

Knmkfbrt-on  -  tf atn. 

[On  the  day  after  the  decease  o 
Paine,  his  body  was  removed,  attende 
persons,  to  New  Bochelle,  where  he 
red  upon  his  own  farm.  A  stone  wai 
the  head  of  his  grave,  according  to 
tion  in  his  will,  bearing  the  followinj 
tion  :  "  Thomas  Paine,  author  of 
Sense,  died  Juno  8th,  1809,  aged  8€ 
years  and  five  months."  In  the  ] 
Cobbett  disinterred  his  bones,  and 
them  to  England  ;  but  instead  of  an 
he  expected,  the  enthniiasm  of  the  r 
party  in  this  country,  he  only  drew  i 
self  univerwd  contempt.  It  appears 
i)ctt  left  tlie  bones  of  Paine  in  the  hi 
committee,  who  intend  to  honour  the 
public  funeral  at  some  future  day. 
political  ailmirers  in  America  crcctecl  : 
showy  monument  with  a  mcilallioQ 
over  his  empty  grave  at  New  Roc 
Notes  and  Queries. 


A  buiLDBE  in  Philadelphia  makes 
ceilings  with  a  flat  arch  of   corrug: 
backed  by  concrete.    The  arcli  is  sup 
each  end  by  what  is  technically  knowr 
iron  girder.  —  A  nailmakini;  machine 
brought  out,  which,  of  nails  from  hall 
to  two  inches  lon^,  will  cut  3600  lbs.  i 
larger  nails,  5000  Ib^.  ;  and  of  '  spike 
ing  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of 
each,  it  will  cut  2500  11)8.  in  an  hour.  — 
will  doubtless   take  interest  in  tlie   l 
inking-rollers  made  of  a  mixture  of 
glycerine,  are  better  for  their  pur|x 
those  at  present  made  of  glue  and  treat 


Tom  Paine's  Bones. —A  distinguished 
physician  of  New  York,  Dr.  E.  G.  Ludlow  — 
a  successful  and  well-known  practitioner  of 
more  than  fifty  years*  service,  and  who  is  now 
in  Germany — m formed  me  that  Tom  Paine, 
author  of  The  Afje  of  Rcnson,  died  in  New 
York,  and  was  buried  at  West-Chester  in  that 
state.    That  some  years  after  his  death,  some 


From  China  we  hear  news  of  m 
projects:  at  some  of  the  principal  j 
government  are  establishing  engincerin 
and  engine-works,  with  a  view  to  ^nil 
crs  for  their  own  coasting-trade.  8o 
bering  old  jnnks  are  to  be  superscdut 
,  and  who  shall  say  that  the  steamship 
\  be  improved  by  so  pmctical  a  pcopl 
^Chinese  ?—  CSuunbcrs's  Journal. 
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H'o  Nbw  Books  receired  this  week ;  hut  there  is  a  pleasant  harbinger  of  Spring,  in  the 
of  a  beautiful  present  of  Garden  SeedSy  from  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Landreth  of  Pliiladel- 
How  often  is  it  the  case,  that  "  the  more  you  have,  the  more  you  want  1 ''    So  this  parcel 
awakens  the  desire  that  we  had  land  enough  to  plant  them  in. 
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THE  HEW  NOSTRUM  FOR  IRELIND, 


THE  NEW  NOSTWM  FOB  IRELAND. 

A   80N0. 

O !  MAHT  a  nostram's  paraded  and  pa6Eed, 
And  many  a  drag  down  our  throttles  is  Btimed ; 
Bat  of  no  such  humbug  have  we  latelj  been 

hearin' 
Aa  this  medicine  of  Mill's  for  the  evils  of  Erin. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

**  Make  each  tenant  a  laird : "  well,  supposing  it 

done. 
Still  the  battle  you're  fighting  is  scarcely  begun : 
You  may  soon  make  them  lairds ;  but  reflection 

will  show 
You'll  have  some  little  trouble  in  keeping  them 

so. 

A  tempter  appears,  with  a  purse  in  his  hand, 
To  propose  at  a  ransom  to  purchase  the  land  ; 
Ana  I  tear,  if  you're  anxious  to  hinder  the  sale, 
Yon  must  tie  the  laird's  hands  with  a  stringent 
entail. 

The  laird  has  six  sons  :  are  they  all  to  be  heirs  1 
And  how  far  will  you  go,  subdividing  their 

shares  1 
Like  the  fleas  on  whose  legs  there  are  others  to 

bite  'em, 
And  the  larger  get  smaller  ones  ad  infinitum. 

Our  laird  at  the  village  runs  up  a  big  bill  : 
Is  the  land  to  be  seized  to  replenish  the  till  ? 
Then  his  quit-rent's  behind:    and  what  else 

must  ensue, 
Than  eject  him  at  last,  as  a  landlord  would  do  ? 

Is  it  part  of  the  plan  to  wipe  off  all  arrear. 
And  restora  things  entire,  every  Jubileo  year  ? 
This  can  scarce  ^  intended ;  for  no  one  supposes 
That  Mill  is  the  man  who  would  imitate  Moses. 

So  it  seems  that  when  once  we  have  rigged  out 

the  boat. 
We  need  old-fashioned  maxims  to  keep   her 

afloat : 
Entail,  primogeniture,  fl'eodom  from  debt. 
And  a  law  that  would  make  it  unlawful  to  let. 

An  Experiment,  sore,  such  a  plan  we  may  style ; 

But  experiments  only  are  made  on  the  vile : 

And  is  Ireland  so  vile  that  each  hare-brained 
projector 

May  here  practise  his  hand,  like  a  'prentice  dis- 
sector? 

Come.  Irishmen,  come,  and  together  withstand 
The  Quack,  or  the  Quixote,  that  threatens  your 

land : 
I  daresay  he's  honest,  but  so  much  the  worse, 
For  an  ill-informed  conscience  is  always  a  curse. 

Good  feeling  he  fosters  by  calling  had  names, 
And  instead  of  the  waves  throws  his  oil  on  Uie 
flames : 


With  the  fear  of  such  laws  and  bf  Mill 

•maker, 
Who  \ii  Ireland  would  live,  or  would 

an  acre  ? 

But  we  will  not  succumb  to  this  prc^bei 
Nor  in  rank  revolution  allow  him  to  ra 
We'll  hope  that  the  gkwm  will  but  h 

season. 
And  to  Mischief  and  Mill  prefer  Jw 
Reason. 

Derrj  down,  &c 

— B/dofciflooifgi 


FREE-WILL  AND  FIRST-OHOI 

Who  knoweth  all  things,  and  hath  n 
The  evil  and  the  good  foreseen. 

Allows  this  soul  to  grow  and  fade^ 
And  that  for  erer  to  be  green,  — 

Can  He  be  Just  ?  —  who  knew,  from 
The  countless  ages  long  before, 

That  some  would  stand  and  soma  w« 
And  seal  their  doom  for  evermoro 

Does  knowing  all  and  letting  be 
Absolve  the  Rnower  from  all  sin  1 

For  He  can  both  the  sec^uel  see, 
And  doth  make  all  thmgs  to  begin 

And  shall  not  He  who  set  the  wheel 
To  ran  its  course  take  aU  the  blan 

The  wheel  may  smoothly  run  or  reel 
And  bring  Him  praise  or  bring  hit 

» 

But  who  shall  chide  the  driven  orb 
If,  haply,  it  shall  miss  the  goal  ? 

Exteraai  powers  its  choice  absorb, 
And  we  to  judge  muMt  know  the  i 

And  this  we  may  not,  but  we  read 
An  all-pervading,  mighty  Power 

Has  given  us  a  simple  creed, 
And  choice  of  sweet  or  choice  of  i 

And  as  our  choice  is,  so  our  doom ; 

But  is  it  choice,  or  is  it  law,  — 
Predestined  law,  that  leaves  no  roioii 

But  from  the  urn  our  lot  to  draw. 

FVee-will  without  First-choice  would  I 
A  mockery,  an  empty  sound ; 

That  He  who  made  must  yet  redeenc 
By  human  sense  may  not  be  founc 

Ah  !  lot  it  be,  our  brains  are  weak, 
We  cannot  know  the  things  we  te< 

With  gropings  blind  the  trath  we  sei 
We'll  take  on  trast,  and  let  it  be. 

R.  W 

>  Spectator,  A/ard 
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Fmm>  Qood  Wonta. 


Tbx  flvidence  for  the  tmth  of  Chriftiani- 
^  M  intertwined  with  higloT^.  An  imp&r- 
tial  hittcay  of  Cbiutlaoit^  ■fiords  ample 
widmce  of  its  Divine  miaaion,  and  no  *ec- 
olar  hntoriea  of  the  early  centimes  can  bo 
conaplate  witboat  telling  us  how  the  Church 
begKn,  and  how  it  so  speedily  mattered  the 
•BtMT«.  In  these  daye,  when  many  seek  to 
<■>««  their  religion  dependent  on  a  criti- 
CMm  which  profewta  to  reat  on  the  decisions 
*^  an  internal  conic iousncss,  otten  but  an- 
other name  for  prejudiced  and  unproved  a»- 
^mptiona  pauing  tliemaelves  off  as  immu- 
teUe  principles,  it  seems  peculiarly  neces- 
*»y  not  to  think  or  speak  lighily  of  the 
■**ra  evidence  of  fsuis ;  and  n6  greater 
■*r»ice  could  be  done  in  this  age  than  tbor- 
••■ghly  to  lift,  for  example,  Gibbon's  theory 
*a  to  bow  Christianity  arose,  and  to  show 
*^t  it  is  a  totally  inadeiguare  account  of  a 
R*'*«t  biatorical  phenomenon.  Tou  may 
^ke  the  period  from  100  to  160  after  the 
••wtb  of  Cbritt,  that  is,  from  Trajan  to  the 
"gCond  Antooine.*  This  period  ia  very 
^■*M«  apon  the  time  of  the  Apoatiea  and  onr 
">wj,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  intelli- 
e«at  student  of  hiftorj  to  deny  that  at  that 
•^•■ly  time  the  Church  of  Chriat  wa»  very 
*'S«Woiia,  that  it  was  already  spread  thronah- 
^*  the  whole  civilised  world,  and  that  the 
"■■tory  of  it  is  miifd  up  witli  the  moat  im- 
I*'**'tant  erenta  and  perdondgea  of  the  Ro- 
!n&n  Empire.  How  did  tbis  come  to  p-isa 
1*  the  historical  basis  on  wliii^h  we  beheve 
**  to  rest,  implying  its  divine  origin,  is  un- 
**•!  V  Various  attumpla  have  been  made 
^  lata  years,  from  Gibbon  to  Renan,  to 
*^plain  how  this  could  be,  on  the  snppoei- 
^K^  that  Chri!>ti unity,  as  we  nndt^rstand 
*^Q  term,  was  an  imposture;  but  a  sound 
"■torieal  criticism  pronounces  these  theo- 
"*■  lo  bo  untenable.  The  question  always 
•**U[i,  Chriatiani^  was  firmly  rooted  and 
Jj<laly  spread  by  Trajna's  time :  how  could 
'^  be  if  it  was  based  on  deceit,  mistakes, 

lo  the  age  preceding  Trajan,  that  is,  in 
**irtt  century,  it  is  granted  that  secular 
*ffory  coiUGS  less  clo-ely  athwart  the 
H^*''' ;  yet  here  also  a  true  and  accurate 
*'*V*7  of  the  times  must  bring  facts  before 
"*  >au[djcable  npon  any  antichristian  the-  j 

*  [cndraToiirefT  to  Iie<t  orilila  nrrladaomgreui 
S^ta  u  anlcle  in  Die  A'lrU  llrUUk  Rtvitu,  Uar, 
■HwmiHl-ChrinliiaEi'ideDONaiidllbtorT."   I 


ory.  The  early  teachers  of  Cfaristianitv 
were  as  re.il  penons  as  Pliny  or  Josepbus. 
We  proposi!  now  to  eiaminu  the  history  ol' 
the  days  of  St.  John,  and  see  whethur  a 
plain  statement  of  facta  does  not  streugtheu 
the  evidedce  fiw  the  divine  origin  of  tjhris- 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  here  on  any 
critical  question  as  to  the  date  and  author- 
ity of  tbe  books  which  Irom  remote  antioui- 
ty  have  been  attributed  to  St.  Jobn.*  We 
merely  take  it  for  granterl  that  snch  a  p.'r- 
son  as  St.  John  really  lived,  that  rame  liis- 
torical  materials  for  his  biogrnpliy  eiis', 
that  be  b  the  reputed  author  of  srinin  very 
early  books  regarded  as  saerud  bv  Cbri-^- 
tians  ;  and  we  maintain  that  looking  io 
these  book*,  and  to  the  great  infiucncu  of 
their  reputed  author,  and  the  way  in  which 
tbeir  teaching  was  spread  throughout  tliu 
Roman  Empire  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, it  is  as  impossible,  with  due  re;;arfl  to 
facts,  to  omit  the  records  of  St.  Jo'in's  lili; 
and  teaching  from  the  history  of  that  time 
as  it  would  be  to  omit  Justin  M.irtyr  Irom 
tlie  age  which  immediately  follows,  or  Lord 
Bacon  at  Bileigh  from  the  age  of  Jnmes  I. 

The  mattcn  here  adduced  can  have  no 
originality.  We  treat  of  wliit  is  known  to 
all  weU-infonned  Christians ;  but  attention 
needs  to  be  recalled  to  what  b11  ou;;ht  to 
know.  Among  the  many  hi^hly-prlEed 
works  of  the  present  Dcin  of  We-tmns'er, 
there  is  one  whloh  soems  not  to  bare  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  ns  it  ileserves,  his 
"  Sermons  on  the  Apnstolio  A;;e."  In  these, 
and  in  Dean  Milman's  [lisCory  of  Christian- 
ity, all  that  is  here  said  is  excellently  given: 
what  is  here  attempted  is  to  connect  the 
narrative  with  iis  place  in  reference  to 
Christian  evidence. 

The  period  of  which  wo  are  now  to  treat 
is  in  church  history  called  the  age  of  St. 
John ;  for  St.  John  lived  so  much  longer 
than  the  other  Apostles  that  he  is  jn^ly  re- 
garded as  having  an  ago  of  his  own,  an 
age.  that  is,  in  which  he  was  tbe  chief 
Christian  teacher,  and  in  which  tbe  chit-f 
Christian  writings,  so  far  as  we  can  judgu 
I  from  tbe  specimens  that  have  come  down 
to  U4,  were  all  more  or  le^s  marked  with  Che 
character  attributed  to  St.  John.  -As  the 
age  which  immediately  sncoecJcd  the  dis- 
l)ersion  of  the  Apostles  from  Jerusalem, 
anil  during  which  the  Gospul  was  firft 
preached  lo  the  Gentiles,  may  be  called  the 
especial  age  of   St   FmI,  fro>n   the   very 
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prominent  part  which  he  bore  in  it,  and 
irom  the  fi^ct  that  round  him  the  history  of 
the  church  working  amid  the  Grentilet  at 
that  time  revolves,  and  that  his  writiDgB 
were  the  only  ^reat  Christian  writings  m 
that  time;  so  this  somewhat  later  age  to 
which  St.  John  survived  is  properly  called 
the  age  of  St  John.  It  is  marked  as  the 
age  of  St.  John  in  church  history  as  in  oom^ 
mon  history  it  would  be  marked  as  the  age 
.of  the  emperors  Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan, 
of  the  historians  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  of 
Pliny  the  Youn;:^er,  of  the  poets  Martial 
and  Statins  and  Juvenal.  All  these  UMm 
were  contemporaries  of  the  great  Apostle. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  St.  John  was 
still  living  at  Eptoos  in  extreme  old  age 
in  the  year  100  trom  the  birth  of  Christ 
About  that  time  he  died. 

It  will  ^  be  well  here  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  city  in  which  he  spent  his  latter 
years.  £[»hesus  was  the  capital  of  what  is 
called  in  the  New  Testament  Asia,  ue,,  the 
Soman  province  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  an 
import:int  commercial  city.  It  was  also 
the  seat  of  a  great  heathen  temple ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  worship  there  established 
well  illustrates  the  mixture  of  western  and 
eastern  heathenism  which  was  found  in  its 
population.  The  temple  was  a  maffnifi- 
oeut  Grecian  structure,  and  tlie  name  given 
to  the  idol  was  that  of  the  Grecian  gc^dess 
Artemis  or  Diana.  But  when  the  Greek 
or  Boman  worshipper  entered  the  temple 
the  statue  at  once  must  have  struck  him  as 
very  unlike  the  figure  of  that  agile  huntress, 
whom  in  his  own  land  he  was  accustomed 
to  adore  under  this  name.  We  may  see  in 
the  Louvre  the  elegant  and  airy  statue 
there  preserved  of  the  Grecian  huntress 
Diana.  But  the  object  of  worship  in  the 
Ephesian  temple  Wiis  one  of  those  rude 
masses  of  black  stoue,  which,  being  probably 
a  meteoric  stone,  was  said  to  have  oome 
down  from  Jupiter.  It  was  roughly  hewn 
into  the  grotesque  shape  of  a  female  with  a 
thousand  breasts,  representing  the  prolific 
power  of  nature  which  gives  nutriment  to 
all.  It  resembletl  one  of  the  monster  gods 
of  Hindotitan  rather  than  the  elegant  fig- 
ures which  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  the 
Romans,  worshipped.  Such  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Ephcsian  idol  of  Diana,  of 
which  small  copies  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
museums.  There  is  one,  for  example,  in 
the  Bourbon  Museum  at  Naples.  Now  this 
union  of  a  Greek  temf^  and  European 
name  with  the  grotesque  figure  like  that 
worshippe<l  in  the  central  parts  of  Asia, 
well  illustrates  the  mixtnre  of  European 
and  Asiatic  heathenism  amongst  the  inhabi- 


tants of  Ephesns.    There  was  great  h 
inff  and  refinement  there,  and  the  subtl-^ 
and  inauiring  spirit  of  Greek  philosophy* 
There  the  Bioman  proconsul  held  his  sea.# 
for  busines9t  supported  by  the  stem  active 
power  of  his  Boman  soldiers ;  and  there  al- 
so was  fully  re|>resented  that  strange  drefimy 
spirit  which  pervades  all  the  beraien  rob- 
gionsof  the  £ast,  and  all  eastern  phikiiapljy, 
Irop  which  sprang  that  system  of  the  Goimei 
which  so  much  troubled  the  church  in  earlv 
times*    Here  then  in  Ephesus  were  Gf<eek 
mnd  Boman  merchants  and  philospphen, 
afid  Boman  soldiers,  and  vacant  aatrolo- 

Cfrom  the  East*  The  place  akp  was 
us  for  the  claims  which  its  inhabi^nlg 
made  to  a  knowledge  of  tiie  arts  of  Bsaaic. 
The  magical  books  which  not  long  betore 
St,  Pai^s  eloquence  had  persuaded  luii 
Ephesian  converts  to  burn,  were  valued  at 
50,000  pieces  of  silver.  And  besides  all 
these  heathens,  there  were  very  niany  Jews 
in  this  neat  city,  attracted  thither,  as  to  so 
many  other  places,  then  as  now,  by  their  pur- 
suits of  commerce. 

At  the  present  day  the  city  of  Ephesos 
IS  a  scene  of  utter  desolation.  The  sea  has 
retired  firom  its  harbour,  leaving  only  a  pea- 
tilential  morass.  Its  buildings  arc  now  only 
heaps  of  scarcely  distinguishable  ruina.  So 
that  we  can  only  guess  where  the  haughty 
temple  stood  which  was  the  wonder  of  tlie 
world.  One  heap  of  ruins  is  supposed  to 
be  the  theatre,  recalling  to  memonr  the  ooor 
fiict  of  St  Paul  with  the  infuriated  worship- 
pers of  the  goddess.  Another  is  suppoasd 
to  mark  the  situation  of  the  circus ;  and 
there  are  piles  of  stone  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  magnificent  palaces  erected  there 
by  the  Boman  conquerors.  Its  inhabitants 
now  are.  a  few  Greek  peasants  living  in  ex- 
treme wretchedness,  making  their  hulBi, 
some  in  the  vaults  of  the  ancient  building, 
some  in  the  sepulchres.  But  in  the  qiidat  of 
all  this  desolation,  there  is  still  quite  enqugU 
to  show  how  gjreat  a  city  it  once  was.f 

About  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Christuioi^, 
Ephesus  acquired  fresh  importance.  Jt3 
temple,  indeed,  which,  afler  having  been 
burned  down  on  the  day  of  the  hirth  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  had  taken  220  yei||!s 
to  complete,  was  of  earlier  date ;  and  h|^ 
lone  umted  in  its  magnificent  structure  the 
wonLS  of  the  most  accomplished  arohiloofta, 
sculptors,  and  painters  of  Greece.  Itp 
Greek  rulers  under  the  Macedonian  dyoaety 
h^d  done  much  to  raise  the  place;  but 
under  the  Bomans  it  became  the  chief  ci^ 

«  Vide  MUinan*8  "  History  of  Cbri«tlanit  j/'  toL  U. 
pp.  27. 28. 

t  inioy,  Nat  Hist,  zxxvi.  21,  cited  in  BibUosl  Qj- 
clop. 
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oC  an  thai  part  of  Aria.  And  hence  Hiatarml- 
ly  in  later  Christian  times  it  was  the  seat  of 
%  Jgraat  bishopric,  the  Bishop  of  Ephesos 
b^ng  chief  bishop  of  all  the  churches  in 
tlie  forroimding  provinces. 

Its  grandeur  did  not  last  beyond   the 
fifth  centoipr  of   Christianity,  for  it  was 
already  a  rainous  place  when  the  **  £mperor 
Jaadinan    filled    Constantinople    with    its 
flttttaea,  and  raised  the  Church  of  St  IBophia 
on  eoliimns  brought  from  Ephesns."    jBut 
at  the  time  St  John  liyed  there,  it  was  in 
aH    its   glory.      And    afterwards,  as    the 
hmflien  temples  lost  their  influence,  Chris- 
tian dmrches  arose  in  their  place,  one  de- 
dksnted  to  St  John  himself,  which  is  sup- 
raed  to  have  stood  close  to  the  present 
urkish  Mosque.    A  tomb,  also  supposed 
to  be  that  of  St.  John,  was  long  pointed  ont 
within  this  church.     It  was  in  this  city  that 
jSi.  John  lived  in  his  old  aq:e,  and  died: 
it  waa  from  Ephesus,  such  a^  we  have  de* 
aeribed    it,  that    he    superintended    the 
chnrehes  of  Ana.    The  common  opinion  is 
by  BO  means  improbable  that  he  did  not 
Ware  Judssa  till  afler  the  death  of  his 
HiOffd's  mother,  who  had  been  so  tenderly 
oommitted  to  his  care  on  the  day  of  the  Cra* 
etfuon.    ^Behold  thy  mother.    Woman, 
beliold  thy  son."    First  St  Paul,  and  afler 
Imn  Timothy,  were  the  earlier  guides  of  the 
^rarch  of  Ephesus.    It  was  not  till  after 
^hey  had  lefl  it  that  St  John  there  took  up 
Itm  permanent  abode. 

Kow,  let  ns  recall  the  picture  which  has 
^ame  down  to  ns  of  the  way  in  which  he 
vpent  bis  time. 

There  are  two  great  events  in  the  history 
^thecbursh  which  divide  the  first  century. 
One  is  internal  to  the  church,  viz.,  the 
death  of  8t.  Paul,  which  happened  in  the 
jear  65 ;  the  other  external,  viz.,  the  de- 
tlraetion  of  Jerusalem  by  tho  Romans, 
wUeh  happened  Qve  years  later,  viz ,  in  70.* 
His  after  these  events  that  St  John  comes 
10  prominently  forward  as  the  chief  charao- 
Mr  in  the  Christian  commumty. 

St.  John  lived  to  a  very  advanced  old 
afee.  There  is  something  very  tone  hi  ng  in 
m  fhmiliar  picture  of  the  aged  Apostle, 
MHI  presiding  over  the  churches  at  the  close 
of  the  first  century,  when  his  bodily  powers 
were  fast  failing,  still  daily  appearing  in  the 
fkte9  of  meeting,  and,  when  his  strength 
Was  not  equal  to  a  longer  sermon,  repeating 
ever  and  over  again  to  the  men  of  the 
yoonfl;  generation,  amidst  whom  he  alone  of 
tiM  Apostles  had  survived,  **  Little  children, 

•  rida  Clinton  F.  S. 


love  one  another.**  *  The  great  length  to 
which  his  life  was  proloneed  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  expectation  that  he  was  to  be  rescued 
from  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  and  live 
to  the  en<l  of  the  world.  The  Lord's  wordty 
spoken  of  him  in  his  youth  by  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  would  oflen  recur  to  his  mind  as 
he  lived  on  year  af\er  year :  ^^  If  I  will  that 
he  tarry  till  I  eome,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  " 
He  would  doubtless  oflen  mention  them  to 
the  young  generation  amidst  which  he  lin- 
gered, and  hence  an  expectation  naturally* 
got  abroad  that  he  should  not  die;  and 
when  he  beard  of  it  and  found  that  those 
unexplained  wonls  of  his  Lord  were  thus 
exaggerated,  and  a  superstitious  sanctity 
thus  attachc>d  to  his  prolonged  old  age,  it 
was  very  natural  for  him  to  append,  as  he 
appears  to  have  done  very  late  in  life,  an 
additional  chapter  to  his  Grospel,  viz.,  the 
21st,  setting  forth  the  real  facts  of  this  in- 
terview which  he  had  with  Christ  afler  his 
resurrection, on  which  this  common  expecta- 
tion rested :  alluding  to  the  expe<;tation  dis- 
tinctly as  he  does  in  the  twenty-third  verse, 
and  pointing  out  that  Christ  had  not  said  to 
him  what  was  commonly  supposed :  Ver.  23 : 
**  Then  went  this  saying  abroad  amongst  the 
brethren,  that  that  disciple  should  not  die : 
yet  Jesus  said  not  unto  liini.  He  shall  not 
die ;  but  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come, 
what  is  that  to  thee  ?  This  is  the  disciple 
which  tcstifieth  these  things,  and  wrote  these 
things.**  Nearly  seventy  years  had  passed 
since  the  words  thus  recorded  had  been 
spoken  to  him ;  but  the  Apostle's  recollec- 
tion of  the  exact  words  was  distinct,  and  he 
wished  no  exaggerated  account  of  them  to 
go  abroad  and  increase  unduly  the  vener- 
ation with  which  all  naturally  beheld  him, 
as  the  chosen  friend  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  on  earth. 

The  expectation,  however,  that  John 
should  never  see  death  was  not  easily  extin- 
guished amongst  the  Christians.  Even 
after  the  Ephesian  brethren  had  borne  him 
to  the  grave,  they  could  scarcely  persuade 
themselves  that  he  was  really  gone,  and  the 
church  left  without  an  Apostle.  They  fond- 
ly said  of  him,  *^  He  is  not  dead,  but  sleep- 
eth : "  and  they  cast  longing  glances  at  his 
tomb  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  n't' 
from  it  As  tlieir  horror  of  the  inhuman 
persecutor  Nero  would  not  allow  the  Chris- 
tians to  suppose  that  the  news  could  be  true 
that  he  was  really  dead ;  and  an  impression 
long  prevail^  that  he  had  merelv  been 
carried  away  somewhere  beyond  the  Eu- 

*  Stanlej'8  *«  Sermons  oa  the  ▲postoUo  Age  : " 
Traditiont  of  St  John. 
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phrates,  whence,  in  an  evil  day,  he  was  yet 
to  return  to  enact  the  part  of  Antichrist, 
and  vex  still  further  the  churcli  of  God ;  * 
80,  on  the  other  hand,  the  love  and  venera- 
tion of  Christians  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
that  St  John  was  really  taken  from  them. 
And  long  afterwards  men  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  could  see  the  earth  gently 
lieavin;;  over  his  grave  from  the  motion 
caused  by  his  breath  as  he  slept  on  peace- 
full  v. 

I^ut  St.  John  was  indeed  dead,  hard  as 
the  sorrowing  church  found  it  to  realise  its 
loss;  and  men  might  well  weep  and  feel 
dewlate  as  they  thought  how  much  the  con* 
t  rol  and  example  of  his  gentle  yet  most  bold 
spirit  was  likely  to  be  needed  in  the  dark 
davs  that  were  coming  on. 

*rhe  Apostle  had  not,  however,  in  any  ex- 
pectation that  his  life  would  be  prolonged  till 
the  Ix>rd'8  second  coming,  neglected  to  make 
provision  for  the  church's  more  systematic 
government  by  human  means  afler  the  mi- 
raculous power  of  the  A|)Ostles  should  be 
withdrawn  from  it.  There  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  St  John  in  his  latter  days 
matured  an(l  fully  establisheil  that  system  of 
church  government  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  Christendom 
cver.since.t  Eusebius  U.»ll«  us,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that 
when  St.  John  settled  finally  in  £pho8us, 
after  his  release  from  banishment,  he  was 
Kent  for  to  visit  the  nei<;hbouring  provinces, 
in  some  places  to  appoint  bishops,  in  others 
to  nrrange  the  whole  plan  and  constitution 
of  the  cliurches,  in  others  to  onlain  proper 
|Hjr!*on9  for  the  several  offices  of  the  minis- 
try. X  **  If  the  origin  of  the  order  of  bish- 
ops," says  Tcrtullian,  *•  be  examined,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  St  John  for  its  author." §  ! 
Davs  were  fast  coining  when  the  church  was 
to  (>e  left  more  than  it  had  been  since  our 
liOrd's  birth  to  ordinary  human  government, 
and  thcn^fore  the  last  Apostle  was  naturally 
employ<Ml  in  maturing  that  human  constitu- 
tion, which  we  find  full^  established  in  all 
the  churches  by  the  middle  of  the  second 
century. 

Several  anecdotes,  it  is  well  known,  are 
found  in  the  early  writers,  which  bring  be- 
fore us  a  vivid  picture  of  St.  John's  mode 
of  life  at  Ephesus,  or  if  there  be  doubt 
(though  I  know  not  why  there  should  be)  as 
to  the  historical  ciccuracy  of  some  of  the  inci- 
dents related,  at  least  a  vivid  picture  of  what 
the  men  who  lived  immediately  afterwards 

*  F<//e  Milman'8  "  History  of  Christianity,"  vol. 
II.  p  17 It  note. 
t  Stanley**  "  Apostolic  Age,"pp.  277,  278. 
\    KuHcb.  /fist.  Kcrlei.,  HI.  23. 
V  Jeriul.  udv.  Marc.,  quoted  by  Stanley,  p.  73. 


believed  his  life  to  have  been.     The  follow- 
ing familiar  ston'  sets  l)efore  us  how  be  wis 
emplo;jred  while  his  bodily  vigour  still  Imed. 
Eusebius,*  quoting  Clemen  t  of  Alexandria, 
tells  how,  in  one  of  Sl  John's  jooraeji, 
while  he  was  visiting  the  Asiatic  congrega- 
tions, and  when  he  had  appointctl  a  Dbliop 
in  a  certain  church,  he  ouserved  a  yoooff 
man,  who  listened  to  his  earnest  diacounes. 
witli   whose    appearance    he    was   graUly 
struck.     The  youth's  fervid  spirit  seemed  to 
correspond  to  the  pleasing  impression  nwle 
by  his  person  and  demeanour,  and  the  Apot- 
tie,  turning  to  the  newly-appointed  bisbop, 
--  who,  in  this  place  it  may  be  mentiooeil 
is  also  called  presbyter,  for  the  names  are 
hardly  as  yet  distinguished,  — enjoined  bin, 
with  great  solemnity,   not   to   neglect  tbv 
charge  of  this  young  man's  soul.     The  per- 
son thus  solemnly  addressed  did  not  iail  9i 
first  to  obey.    He  took  the  young  man  into 
his  own  house,  instructed  him,  and  prepare*^ 
him  to  be  regularly  admitted  into  the  ciiiir*^ 
b^  baptism.     This  duty,  however,  thus  €9f 
discharged,  the  appointed  guardian  aon*^ 
what  relaxed  his  watchfulness,     llio  yot^^ 
fell  into  bad  company;  idleness  led  to  ^^K 
travagant  living,  -extravagance  to  vice  t^^^ 
crime.     He  sank  from  bad  to  worse,  tall        ^ 
last,  giving  up  all   hopes  of  salvation,     -^ 
plunged  into  utter  recklessness,  and  beca^^^ 
chief  of  a  band  of  robbers,  perpetrati^^^ 
many  deeds    of  violence    andT  bloodihr^H* 
Time  passed,  and  St.  John  i*etumed  to  ti^^^ 
the    same  church,  and  after  he  had 
spatched  the  other  business  for  which 
came,  he  turned   to  the   bishop  and  l.. 
"  Now  restore  me  what  I  deposited  in  tl^  J 
hands  for  safety."    At  first  the  bishop  w^^ 
confused,  thinkin*;  that  it  was  money  whii?^ 
the   Apostle  claimed  from  him.     Bat  tif  ^ 
Apostle  explained,  *'  It  is  the  youth  I  clai^* 
of  thee."     Then  the  bishop,  with  some  siglr^ 
and  some  tears,  answeretl,  "He  u  dend.^^ 
"  Dead  1 "  said  the  apostle ;  "  how,  and  h^ 
what  death  ?  "    "  []«  j^  dead  to  God,**  h^ 
answered.    "  He  has  given  himself  up  te^ 
wickedness,  is  ruined,  and   has  beoomo   ^ 
robber.     He  has  left  our  churcli,  and  dw«ll# 
now  in  the  mountains  with  men  al  inckeA 
as  himself."     When  the  Apostle  heard  thes^ 
words  he  rent  his  garment,  and,  striking  hi* 
forehead,  groaned  aloud.    "  A  wortliy  gnar" 
dian  truly,"  lie  exclaimed,  **  have  I  foood 
thee  of  thy  brother's  soul,"  and  ho  called  for 
a  horse  and  some  one  to  guide  him  Co  tha 
mountains. 

Instantly  he  set  forth,  and  soon  he  was 
taken  prisoner  bv  the  a^lvanced  guard  of 
the   roDber  band.     To  tlioir  suri>rise  he 
•  HUt.  Bcde$.,  Hi.  'iX 
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keiilier  attempted  escape  nor  oflfercd  an^  '  very  name  Boanerges,  the  Son  of  Thunder, 
._._  t  .  J.  1  „^  .r .   _!-.__.     1. 1  _   ^hich  the  Lord  gave  to  him  and  to  hid 

brother,*  as  well  as  bv  that  outburst  of  too 
fierce  zeal  which  called  forth  the  Lord's 
reproof,  ^*  Te  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are 
of,"  when  the  brethren  would  have  called 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the 
Samaritan  village,  which  refused  to  receive 
the  company  of  the  disciples  journe3ring  to 
the  pasBover.  t  The  violence  of  youth 
had  now  all  passed,  but  the  spirit  was  not 
less  ardent. 

The    other  well-known  anecdote  (pre- 
served by  Irensens^  who  professes  to  derive 


eustance,  but  declared  the  obiect  of  his 
cming  to  be  that  he  might  be  led  to  the 
Aj^ain  of  their  gang.  A  brief  space 
officed  to  bring  him  face  to  face  with  the 
bpoatote.  The  robber  chief  was  waiting 
a  anna  for  the  return  of  his  comrades; 
nt  ai  soon  as  he  recognised  in  the  prisoner 
he  Tenerablfe  form  of  the  saint,  his  hard 
eeklesness  gave  way  to  shame,  and  he 
■rned  and  fled.  But  St.  John  would  not 
liiia  allow  his  convert  to  escape.  Forget- 
ioff  hia  old  age,  he  hurried  after  hun, 
^Hy  son,"  he  exclaimed,  *^  why  do  you 

|(M  from  me  who  am  your  father,  an  old  i  it  from  St.  John's  own  scholar  Polycarp, 
aan  and  unarmed  ?  Have  pity  upon  me,  I  Adv.  Hser.  iii.  8)  is  of^n  quoted  as  showing 
w  flon,  and  fear  not  Thou  hast  still  hope  bow  the  Apostle  of  love  still  abhorred  the 
it  life.  I  will  answer  to  Christ  for  thee.  |  wickedness  which  had  striven  even  in  these 
I  will  willin^lv  die  for  thee,  as  Christ  died  i  earl^  days  to  adulterate  the  pure  Grospcl  of 
brut.  I  'Will  give  my  life  if  I  may  save  j  Chnst.  The  Apostle  was  goin?  to  the 
Jiae.  Stand  1  Trust  me  I  Christ  hath  sent  •'  public  bath  in  Ephesos ;  he  fonnd  it  occn- 
l|e  1 "  When  the  robber  heard  these  words, '  pied  by  a  man  whose  name  was  too  well 
iffst  be  stood  still,  casting  his  eyes  on  the ;  known  to  him  as  a  chief  teacher  of  the 
jround.  Then  he  threw  away  his  arms,  <  heretics  who  so  greatly  opposed  his  in- 
lad,  trembling,  burst  into  tears.  He  em- '  fluence.  When  he  learned  who  was  there, 
braced  his  preserver,  and,  with  much  sob-  he  flod  from  the  place  at  once,  as  unwilling 
biDgy  sought  pardon ;  as  it  were  baptizing  >  to  be  polluted  by  the  prt*senoe  of  one  who 
Innaclf  again  by  the  floods  of  tears  he  shed,  |  was  the  cause  of  so  much  corruption. 
rtiU  concealing  hia  right  hand  as  un worth v  !  This  anecdote,  it  has  been  olffii'rved,  is  a 
to  be  touched  for  the  blood  it  had  shed.  I  curious  illustration  of  the  Second  Epistle 
Xh6  Apoetle  solemnly  assured  him  that  he  :  of  St.  John,  ver.  10,  11  —  ^*If  there  come 
had  obtained  his  pardon  from  our  Saviour, '  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
and  even  kneeled  down  to  beg  him  to  re-  receive  him  not  into  your  hou^c,  neither 
torn,  embraced  his  right  hand  as  now  puri-  bid  him  God  speed:  for  he  that  biddeth 
fied  by  his  repentance,  and  brought  him  him  God  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil 
hack  to  the  church.  There  he  offered  deeds;"  and  of  the  severity  also  with 
■any  prayers  for  him,  and  continued  ear-  whii-h  the  second  chapter  of  the  Revelation 
Boat  in  iasting,  and  soothed  his  a<;itate(1  denounces  the  doctrine  and  teaching  of  the 
■ind  by  many  words  of  comfort ;  and  did  Nicolaitan  heretics,  **  which  thing,**  says 
not  leave  the  place  before  h<*  had  re-estab-  (!)hrist,  **  I  hate.**  The  heretics  of  those 
lilhed  him  as  a  member  of  the  church,  a  days,  it  is  to  be  noted,  wore  not  merely 
BOUUe  instance  of  true  repentance,  and  persons  who  held  and  taught  erroneous 
pnof  of  the  power  of  regeneration,  a ,  doctrine  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They 
tnflhy  of  a  visible  resurrection.  Ht  may  had  utterly  polluted  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
be  well  to  note  here,  in  passing,  that  the  by  mixing  it  some  with  heathenism,  some 
word  regenerate  is  used  by  Clement,  corf-  with  a  spurious  Fort  of  corrupted  Judaism, 
tfaiy  to  its  ordinary  sense  in  ancient  and  the  teaching  as  well  as  practice  of  most 
writen,  for  the  return  of  a  baptized  sinner  of  them  is  said  to  have  given  great  en* 
after  he  has  &llen  away,  not  for  his  first  couragement  to  immorality.  No  wonder, 
adaiiasion  to  the  church.^  j  then,  that'  even  the  Apostle  of  love  warmed 

This  incident,  so  well  calculated  to  set '  in  opposing  them  to  the  sternest  indigna- 
bilofe  us  the  Apostle's  mode  of  life  and  tion,  knowing  that  they  were  actively  en- 
fttCnff  in  his  latter  days,  must  obviously  ganged  in  the  attempt  utterly  to  subvert  the 
havebappened  while  he  was  still  in  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ. 
fMoar  of  his  jgreen  old  age.  It  suits  well  There  are  other  well-known  floating  an- 
with  that  spirit  of  ardent  love  with  which  .  ecdotcs  preserved  which  seem  to  represent 
Sl  John's  name  has  ever  been  associated ;  St.  John  as  having  been  somewhat  rigid  in 
lor  Sl  John's  character,  it  has  often  been  his  own  personal  observance  of  the  Jewish 
mnarked,  is  not  that  merel  v  of  acquiescing, ' 

jBiet,  and  retiring  love.     An  ardent  spirit  •  ^^^^  m.  17, 

ii  certainly  shown  in  his  early  days  by  the  ,  t  Luke  U.  6f . 
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ceremonies.*  Such  a  Tiew  of  Um  Beeme  to 
have  beeu  exaggerated  ae  time  wore  on, 
and  controversios  on  the  virtoe  of  faethig 
and  other  austerities  gained  ground  in  the 
church.  We  are  told  b^  Eusebius,  iL  £., 
y.  S4,  that,  in  common  with  the  other  diief 
saints  of  Asia,  he  observed  Easter,  like  our 
own  ancestors  of  the  ancient  British  Chiirdi, 
according  to  the  Jewish  system  of  ascertain- 
ing the  day,  not  according  to  that  whioh  has 
since  prevailed.  It  mi^ht  well  be  (as  has 
been  remarked  f)  that  m  his  old  age,  living 
in  a  foreign  country,  St.  John  adhcwed  tena- 
ciously in  such  unimportant  matters  to  the 
recollections  of  his  earlv  life,  fondlj  valuing 
every  association  whicn  could  unite  him 
with  his  beloved  native  land,  now  desolated 
bj  heathen  invaders. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  mipposed  that  we 
bring  forward  these  common    anecdotes, 
which  have  been  banded  down  rei|>ecting 
St  John's  latter  years,  as  if  they  were  per- 
fectly certain  matter  of  hietory.    It  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  such  accuracy  as  to  the 
details  of  any  man's  life,  except  in  those 
public  parts  of  it  which  are  connected  with 
ereat  public  events,  or  where  we  gather  our 
information  from  the  man's  own  writings. 
When  a  roan  has  left  a  great  many  letters 
behind  him,  as,  amongst  the  (Teat  heathen 
characters,  was  the  case  with  Fliny  —  PKnry 
the  Younger,  in  the  yerv  a^  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking  —  and  with  Cicero,  100 
years  earlier,  or,  amongst  the  ChristianB, 
with  St  Paul,  in  the  first  half  of  the  first 
century,  then  we  can  usually  ascertain  such 
details  more  easily.    Of  St  John,  there  are 
only  three  very  short  letters,  said  to  have 
been  composed  in  this  period  of  his  life. 
The  Book  of  the  Revelation  is  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  it  a  description  of  a 
vision,  and  the  scene  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  ^hich  gives  us  abundant  details,  lies 
in  his  early  lilc,  and  has  nothing  to  do  ¥rith 
those  last  fifty  years  of  it  of  which  alone  wo 
are  now   speaking.     Hence  we   may  not 
have  the  same  minuteness  of  accurate  histor- 
ical detail  respecting  the  life  of  St  John  as 
we  have  of  his  heathen  contemporary  Pliny : 
but  Pliny's  is  a  very  rare  case,  for  he  was 
continually  writing  letters,  nrtd  being  ap- 
parently proud  of  them  as  compositions,  t03k 
care  to  preserve  them.     Speaking  generally, 
we  know  far  more  of  these  days  of  bt.  John's 
life  than  we  do  of  the  lives  of  mo6t  of  his 
heathen  contemporaries  —  ^nite  as  much,  I 
think,  as  we  know  of  the  pnyate  Ufa  of  Tra- 
jan, more  than  we  know  of  Jnreiial  or  Ta- 
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citns.  Whether  the  anecdoles  mten  wkam 
aie  historically  accurste  orno^  they  gire  m 
no  unfair  representation  of  what  muat  iMwe 
been  his  lifb.  We  have  tiie  same  tort  «€ 
ground  to  believe  that  he  lived  In  «me 
such  way  at  Ephesus  during  the  latter  JM» 
of  the  first  century,  as  we  have  for  know- 
ing that  Nerva  and  TArajan  wen  hi  "^bmB 
dajrs  emperors  —  that  Pliny  wat  RoniMi 
ffovemor  of  the  province  of  BHh^nia  —  Ikct 
Tteitus  was  the  great  Romaii  biatoriaii  of 
the  a^  and  Juvenal  tiie  ^Kat  saliriat. 

It  IS  in  a  man's  own  wntinn  if  helewre 
any,  that  we  expect  to  traee  with  UMMt  himar- 
ical  detail  the  incidents  of  his  ow«  Kfc.   TMi 
expectation  is,  however,  by  no  nema  rf- 
wajrs  realised.    Many  a  gmt  writer  h  le 
wrapt  up  in  his  subject  that  he,  as  it  were, 
loses  all  thou^it  of  himself.    We  llave  ee 
instance  of  this  in  lliucydides.    11ion|jk  ke 
actually  fought  and  oommanded  m  the  war 
which  he  describes  with  such  eonrammale 
skill,  it  re(}uire8  very  narrow  esamiBatiee 
to  trace  in  it  any  record  of  hia  own  dohigeL 
Again,  a  man's  subject  is  often  eoch  as  to 
carry  him  quite  away  fhxn   hhnseMl    !• 
Bishop  Butler^  "Analogr,**  f(»  examfc, 
while  ne  speaks  to  ns  of  the  ways  of  GM* 
we  have  no  hint  of  the  course  of  lif^  of  hSei 
who  is  speaking  to  us.    We  might  atmoBt 
expect  that  the  same  would  held  of  tfie 
wntings  of  St  John.    In  his  Gei^l,e!l  Ae 
history  centres  in  the  sayings  and  doings  tff 
his  Lord  and  Master.    The  Apoatle  keeps 
himself  wonderfully  in  the  background.    He 
does  not  I  thmk,  once  mention  either  Iris 
own  or  his  brother  James's  name  Aroagbovt 
the  Gospel.     Still,  thoc^  he  tlius  evideiiCiy 
withdraws  himself  into  the  shade,  it  carimol 
but  be  that  his  own  life  dming  these  eyenV 
ful  three  years  of  his  IxNpd's  earthly  minis- 
tnr  must  oe  much  illustrated  by  the  hlsteiy 
of  one  who  loved  him  above  his  fellow-^tei- 
pies,  and  kept  him   near  his  person,  end 
whom  he  intensely  loved  in  return.    Bvt 
the  direct  histor}-  of  the  Gospel,  we  have 
said,  is  the  history  of  three  years  of  Us 
early  youth.    What  we  are  now  treatifl^  of 
I  is  his  old  age.    Thus,  we  should  have  no 
i  reason  to  be  disappointed  if  wo  found  nodi- 
i  ing  about  tibe  circumstances  of  his  old  Me 
in  the  Grospel  which  bears  Vs  name.    Agam, 
as  to  the  Revelation,  the  peculiar  ciifss- 
stances  under  which  this  book  profrsses  to 
have  been  written  will  bo  mentiOnod  note 
at  length  presently.    We  have  said  it  Is  set 
a  histoiy,  but  the  narration  of  a  visioB,  hi 
which  the  writei^s  whole  thoaghti  are  aih 
sorbed  and  directed  fhmi  himself  to  the  glo- 
rious image  of  Him  who  is  the  cMef  per- 
sonage in  ue  vbion,  and  in  the  gnat  etSAli 
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cf  tte  loiw  drama  of  the  worid*8  and  the 
cfanrelili  wtiny,  which  wa^in  vision  set  be- 
foe  him.  We  dicmld  have  no  reason, 
thereibre,  to  be  disappointed  if  there  were 
Boinlbriiiationas  to  the  author's  personal 
kiitory  to  be  gained  from  the  SeyeUtion. 
Again,  the  three  letters  of  St.  John  (the 
EpsCle  General,  that  to  the  Elect  Lady,  and 
that  to  Gains)  are  very  short,  containing  in 
all  onljr  seren  chapteia.  It  might,  therefore, 
Bot  wmatarally  be  expected,  that  neithw 
from  these  nor  from  his  other  writings  could 
we  gain  mnch  insifldit  into  the  history  of  St 
John's  life  at  £]wesus.  This,  however,  is 
not  tin  case.  Attentively  considered,  these 
several  writin|;s  greatly  illustrate  that  his- 
torr.  Hiere  is  mnch  in  them  which  agrees 
witli  the  traditional  history  of  him  who  is 
their  repntod  author.  We  will  constder 
the  Gospel  first. 

.  IVefbttowing  aoeoont  is  given  by  Jerome 
of  the  eomposition  of  St.  John's  GrospeL 
It  is  said  that  the  Apostle  oalled  togetiier 
the  prfssbyten  of  the  church  of  Ephesns  for 
acoBsmonftst.  They  requested  him  to  com- 
poee  m  aaiTative  of  the  LoFd*8  life,  and  then 
suddenly,  as  if  by  miracle,  he  broke  forth, 
**  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
W«sd  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God."  Jerome  lived  about  three  hundred 
7««s  after  St  Juhn.  We  are  safer,  there- 
me,  in  adopting  the  simpler  accoont  of 
IrensBQB,  who  was  separated  from  the  Apos- 
tle by  no  long  interval  of  time,  and  he  re- 
lalea  merelv  the  general  fact  of  St  John's 
being  asked  by  the  church  of  Ephesus  to 
ooopcse  a  new  Grospel. 

Taking  for  mranted  that  this  Gospel  was 
writteo bjSt  John,  it  is  most  probable  that 
it  was  the  woric  of  the  latter  portion  of  his 
MOtneted  life,  and  that  it  was  composed  sft 
fiphesoB.  Looking  at  the  work  itself,  we 
learn  that  obviously  it  was  written  at  a 
distance  from  Judsea.  This  the  explanations 
indicate  which  it  so  oflcn  gives  when  Jewish 

&  names,  and  customs  are  mentioned, 
would  not  have  been  needed  if  it  had 
bean  written  in  Judasa  while  the  Jews  were 
still  a  eatioii.  Some,  indeed,  have  thought 
that  this  Gospel  coald  not  have  been  com- 
posed after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Bomans ;  otherwise,  they  urge,  it  must 
have  diatiaetly  "mentioned  that  event,  so 
overwhelming  in  its  interest  to  every  Jew. 
Botthecritiw  ar^rmnents  on  the  other  side 
outweigh  this  consideration.  It  will  appear 
ftrnn  an  examination  of  the  book  that  obvi- 
Qoriy  it  was  written  after  the  other  Gospels, 
for  we  cannot  naturally  explain  its  peculiar 
structure  unless,  with  all  the  great  commen- 


tators from  the  earliest  times,  we  look  upon 
it  as  supplementary  to  these ;  hold  that  it 
was  composed  to  fill  up  what  the  other 
Evangelists  had  omitted  in  their  accounts  of 
our  Saviour's  life.  This  we  learn  from  look- 
ing at  the  contents  of  the  book.  Obviously, 
alM,  we  learn  from  the  whole  tone  of  the 
Gospel  that  it  was  written  with  a  view  to 
counteract  certain  erroneous  doctrines, 
which  did  not  spring  up  in  the  church  till 
the  first  century  was  far  advanced,  and  of 
which  the  main  neat  was  Ephesus  and  the 
surrounding  districts.  This  last  point,  as 
borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the  book 
itself,  is  one  of  ^reat  importance,  and  we 
must  look  at  it  leisurely. 

St  John's  name  has  come  down  to  us  as 
the  Apostle  of  Love,  but  he  may  also  be 
called  the  Apostle  of  Philosophy.  That 
strange  mixture  of  the  eastern  heathen 
philosophy  with  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ, 
which  led  so  man^  astray  at  the  close  of  the 
first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, was  nowhere  more  actively  dangerous 
than  in  the  provinces  of  Ana.  St  John, 
living  there,  seemed  reserved  to  a  good  old 
age  lor  this  special  purpose,  that  he  might 
meet  these  rising  dangers.  Now  it  is  clear 
as  to  the  author  of  this  Gospel,  that  his  own 
turn  of  mind,  as  shown  throughout  the 
treatise,  was  that  of  a  man  fuUv  able  to 
enter  into  all  the  difficulties  of  that  some- 
what mystical  line  of  speculation  which  had 
led  so  man^  astray.  He  was  accustomed, 
evidently,  in  the  meditations  of  his  own 
deep-searching  spirit,  to  gaze  intentlv  on 
those  great  truths  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Godhead,  and  his  influence  on  the  human 
soul,  which,  with  all  their  faults,  the  eastern 
Gnostics  still  delighted  to  think  of.  It  ap- 
pears from  very  many  passages  in  the  Gos- 
pel, nay,  from  the  whole  tone  of  it  that  the 
author  was  not  devoid  of  sympathy  for  these 
men.  To  judge  firom  his  writings,  he  most 
have  known  well  those  longings  of  the  phil- 
osophic spirit,  which,  in  religious  men, 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  €vod,  lead  to  so 
lofty  (1  devotion,  while  in  the  self-confident 
and  the  worldly  they  but  result  in  hopeless 
mysticism.  The  eepo  g^^iog  on  the  sun  is 
the  well-known  emblem  by  which  the  early 
church  delighted  to  typify  St.  John  gazing 
on  the  bright  mystmes  of  heaven.  Now 
read  the  first  dumter  of  the  GrospeL  Read 
his  account  of  toe  discourse  of  onr  Lord 
with  Nicodemus,  or  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria, or  with  the  Jews  after  the  core  of 
the  man  who  was  bom  blind,  or  with  the 
disciples  on  the  night  before  the  Crucifixion. 
The  human  instrument  employed  to  record 
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the  account  of  these  wonderful  discourses 
must,  from  the  way  in  which  he  treats  of 
them,  evidently  have  had  a  mind  which 
found  its  highest  delight  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  highest  mysteries  of  religion. 
St.  John  amonsst  inspired  writers,  has  often 
been  compared  to  Plato  amongst  the  heath- 
ens ;  and  doubtless  there  is  in  both  this  kin- 
dred element,  that  neither  is  contented  even 
with  the  best  and  noblest  of  things  seen  and 
felt  ;  both,  delifhtin^  to  penetrate  to  things 
unseen,  allowed  their  speculative  faculties 
to  range  aloft  in  those  brighter  regions  be- 
yond tUe  ken  of  man,  which  are  near  the 
very  central  habitation  of  the  Godhead,  or 
to  look  with  reverence  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  spirit  and  soul  in  human  na- 
ture. Hence  those  who  have  loved  Plato 
amongst  human  philosophers,  have  ever 
loved  St  John  amongst  inspired  divines. 
The  heathen,  however  we  prize  his  reverent 
spirit,  falls  immeasurably  snort  of  the  Apos- 
tle, both  in  his  aspirations  and  in  what  he 
finds  himself  privileeed  to  unfold ;  but  both 
the.  heathen  philosopher  and  the  Apostle,  so 
far  as  this  is  possible  in  cases  so  dissimilar, 
set  to  work  in  the  same  way.  There  is  in 
the  two  an  evident  similarity  in  the  cast  of 
thought ;  thouffh  the  heathen  is  but  gropins 
after  God,  if  haply  he  may  find  Him,  and 
the  Apostle  feels  that  he  has  long  known 
and  loved  Him  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  this  peculiar  character  which  marks  ! 
the  fourth  Gospel  suited  its  author  well  to 
be  the  champion  of  Christ's  pure  truth 
agaiust  the  Gnostic  teachers,  in  whose  near 
n  .'ighbourhood,  all  extant  history  or  tradi- 
tion tells  us,  St.  John  spent  his' latter  years. 
And  if  we  examine  the  writings  attributed 
to  St.  John  we  find  them  to  abound  with 
evident  allusions  to  their  errors.  All  critics 
have  pointed  out  many  in  the  Gospel.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  through  these  in  detail 
here,  but  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to 
conclude,  from  internal  as  well  as  from  ex- 
ternal evidence,  that  is,  from  examining  the 
Gos[)el  itself  as  well  as  from  what  other 
writers  tell  us  of  it,  that  this  Gospel  was 
written  in  those  later  years  when  St.  John 
dwelt  at  Ephesus.  And  what  work  could 
l>e  more  suitable  for  the  old  acre  of  this  great 
Apoatlc,  the  beloved  earthly  friend  of 
Christ  ?  How  must  his  heart  have  sirelled  as 
the  Spirit  of  Grod  recalled  to  his  memory  the 
s  'cnes  of  his  early  ^outh  !  What  rapture 
to  live  over  again  in  minute  detail  those 
three  years  in  which  he  was  privileged  to 
move  daily  in  the  most  intimate  society  of 
one  such  as  the  world,  except  at  that  event- 
ful time,  had  never  seen  !    How  must  it 


have  soothed  his  spirit  and  ftrengtheaed  his 
faith  to  recall  those  wonderftd  diseourflSB* 
scarcely  understood  when  thev  were  fini 
heard,  but  now  bursting  deany  with    al^ 
their  force  on  his  matured  spirit,  seeing  thi^K 
he  had  not  known  for  many  years  that  EC^ 
who  spoke  them  was  the  Son  of  Grod !    Ai 
how  must  the  dramatic  force  io  which 
these  long-passed  events  now  crowded 
his  memory  have  choered  him  with  brigl 
anticipations  for  the  future.    It  was  tl 
pride  and 'delight  of  his  life  to  remembei 

that  He  whom  hb  eyes  had  seen  in  tl 

flesh,  his  ears  heard,  and  his  hands  handle^H 
—  whom  he  had  beheld  at  once 
such  dreadful  things,  and  yet  manifested 
plainly,  even  in  his  human  nature,  to  ha^ 
such  marvellous  power -^  was  still  liviag 
all-powerful  friend,  and  would  soon  call  I 
to  himself  that  he  might  be  fireed  fipom 
suffering  and  sin  1    Thus  notwitfastandinjp 
all  discouragements  of  growing  heresy^  Si. 
John's  old  age  must  have  enjoyed  the  nnrcit 
spiritual  deEght ;  and  what  more  nataral 
than  that  he  should  have  spent  it  in  writ- 
ing down  such  a  record  as  we  posMas  in 
the  fourth  Gospel  ? 

If  it  is  a  delight  to  a  man  of  genius  to  oom- 
pose  a  great  work  at  any  time,  what  moit 
it  have  been  to  an  inspired  Apostle  to  com- 
pose such  a  work  ?  He  must  have  known 
that  God  destined  it  to  give  comfort  Mad 
brieht  heavenly  thoughts  to  men  under  all 
trials  till  the  end  of  time.  Truly,  of  all 
books  that  have  been  ever  written,  this  Goa- 
pel  may  be  pronounced  the  noblest  No 
tongue  can  tell  the  value  of  its  twenty-one 
brief  chapters.  No  poem,  no  work  <m  phi- 
losophy, no  history  that  was  ever  written,  k 
to  be  compared  with  this  short -book  in  tJie 
pewer  with  which  it  has  stirred  men's 
hearts  and  spirits  in  their  retirement,  and 
guided  their  actions,  and  thus  affected  the 
destinies  of  man's  race. 

Besides  the  Gospel  attributed  to  Sl 
John,  we  have  the  three  Epistles.  Theee 
also  would  naturally  be  referred  to  his  old 
age.  The  first  Epistle,  it  has  been  weU  re- 
marked,* is  almost  a  practical  commentary 
on  the  GospeL  Also,  as  we  read  it,  we 
have  vividly  brought  before  us  the  image 
of  the  aged  Apostle  addressing  words  of 
deepest  spiritual  import  to'  three  genera- 
tions  of  men,  above  all  of  whom  he  stood 
in  age  as  much  as  dignity  —  '*  I  write  onto 
you,  fathers ;  I  write  unto  you,  yonngmen ; 
I  write  unto  you,  little  children."  fTTo  aU 
he  speaks  of  the  deep  mystery  of  the  anion 

*  SUnler.  p.  2M. 
t  1  John  U.  13. 
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betwm  the  Father  and  the  Son.  He 
maki  of  Christ,  both  here  and  in  the 
QotpelY  by  a  new  name  —  the  Word  of  life. 
Ha  remindfl  them  how  privileged  he  had 
bem  in  his  early  years  to  hear,  see,  and  han- 
lile  this  Divine  Being  in  the  days  of  his  flesh. 
Wlule  he  speaks  of  pardon  through  the  Re- 
deemer^ intercession,  he  urges  on  all  the  ne- 
Bemtj  of  holy  living.  To  all  he  speaks  as 
one  wooee  especial  mission  it  was  to  preach  of 
lore ;  (chap,  iii.)  the  love  of  God  to  men, 
aond  (chap.  ii.  10)  the  love  which  men 
oaglit  to  have  one  to  another.  And  then 
diroiif^Qt  the  whole  there  is  a  sad  im- 
pression that  some  danserons  system  op- 
poaing  itself  to  pore  Christianity  was  busily 
aft  woriE.*  "  Ye  have  heard  that  AntH 
ehrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there  many 

Anttchrists."  f  **  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^®  g^'^^  o^^ 
flem  OS,  because  they  were  not  of  us,"  are 
Moken  of  as  spreading  a  doctrine  of  lies,  t 
He  points  out  how  the  Spirit  of  God 
ehnging  the  heart,  and  uniting  it  to  God 
end  Christ,  is  the  only  safeguard  ag^ainst 
ttoAd  practice  and  ruinous  false  doctrine.  § 
Vot  warning,  lest  men  should  recklessly 
penist  in  despising  G^,  he  speaks  severe- 
ly of  sin  which  is  unto  death,  which  it  is 
vttn  to  pray  for ;  and  ends  with  affection- 
ate entreaty  to  his  people  to  beware  of  the 
•eras  of  the  heathen  world  in  the  midst  of 
wUch  they  lived  —  **  Little  children,  keep 
yoanelres  from  idols." 

When  we  examine,  then,  the  contents  of 
tUi  Epistle,  we  find  that  all  the  parts  of  it 

ree  with  the  idea  of  its  being  written  by 
Apostle  of  Christ  when  he  was  an  old 
1,  and  was  living  in  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciefer  as  prevailed  at  Ephcsus  in  the  end 
of  Che  first  century. 

Again,  we  learn  from  the  contents  even 
of  £e  few  verses  of  tlie  Second  and  Third 
%iitlcs  that  we  shall  not  be  wrong  if  we 
rmr  their  composition  to  the  same  time 
•ed  place.  Impossible  as  it  is  for  us  to  as- 
entain  who  was  the  elect  lady  to  whom 
the  Second  Epistle  was  written,  or  who  the 
wril-bel'>ved  Gains  of  the  Third,  we  still 
clear  intimations  in  these  short  let- 
of  the  sort  of  dan(]rers  to  which  the  per- 
thus  addressed  were  exposed.  Thus, 
fleeond  Epistle,  ver.  7  :  —  *'  Many  deceiv- 
cif  ere  entered  into  the  world,  who  confess 
Mt  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh.'* 
Here  is  a  clear  allusion  to  (ynofttic  subtle- 
tin,  explaining  away  the  history  of  Christ's 
biniian  life.    **  This  is  a  deceiver  and  an 

Antichrist.     Look   to   yourselves 

Whosoever  transgresseth,  and  abideth  not 


•  Vene  18. 
X  Chap,  V.  22. 


t  Verse  19. 

i  Chap.  HI. 'i4;  V.  4. 


in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not  Grod." 
There  is  the  same  source  of  consolation  as 
in  the  First  Epistle  offered  to  those  who 
remain  faithful,  the  prospect  of  a  union  ie 
heart  of  such  with  Grod  through  Christ  — 
**  He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son." 
And  the  Apostle  warms  into  still  greater 
severity  than  heretofore  against  those  who 
despise  this  doctrine  ana  fall  into  evil 
ways.  (Verses  10,  11)  —  "  If  there  come 
any  unto  ^ou,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither 
bid  him  God  speed :  for  he  that  biddeth  him 
God  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds." 
The  aged  Apostle,  the  elder  (6  frpea/Svrepof ), 
as  he  calls  himself  in   the  first  verse,  still 

Xaks  as  one  who  was  able  to  move  from 
,  ce  to  place  Tisitin^  the  churches. 
(Ver.  12)  —  **  Having  many  things  to  write, 
I  would  not  write  with  paper  and  ink; 
but  I  trust  to  come  unto  you,  and  speak 
face  to  face." 

Thus,  if  we  regard  this  Second  Epistle  u 
written  by  St.  John  in  his  old  age  m  Asia, 
we  shall,  considering  how  very  short  it  is, 
find  more  intimations  agreeing  with  this  hy- 
pothesis and  with  the  account  before  given 
of  the  position  which  St.  John  so  long  occu- 
pied in  the  Asiatic  churches,  than  we  could 
nave  expected  in  so  brief  a  space.  The 
same  is  to  be  said  of  the  Third  Epistle. 
Gains  is  the  old  apostle's  child  (ver.  4). 
The  writer  exercises  authority  over  the 
churches  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  does  not 
scruple  when  necessary  to  exercise  that  au- 
thority with  sternness.  He  is  represented 
(ver.  9)  as  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  the 
churches  to  communicate  his  apostolic  com- 
mands, and  from  time  to  time  visiting  them. 
Some  factious  man,  Diotrephes,  setting  him- 
self up  as  a  leader,  has  disputed  this  authority, 
and  claimed  an  unwarranted  lordship  in  tlie 
church.  "Wherefore,"  he  says  (ver.  10), 
"  if  I  come,  I  will  remember  his  deeds  which 
he  <loeth,  prating  against  us  with  mali- 
cious words :  and  not  content  therewith, 
neither  doth  he  himself  receive  the  bi*ethren, 
and  forbiddeth  them  that  would,  and  casteth 
them  out  of  the  church." 

A  caroful  critical  examination,  then,  of 
these  writings,  brings  before  us  many  facts 
which  agree  well  with  what  tradition  and  all 
early  history  tell  us  of  the  place  where  St. 
John  passed  his  latter  years,  of  the  sort  of 
position  which  he  occupied  in  the  churches, 
of  the  dangers  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
and  of  the  mode  in  which  he  applied  himself 
to  meet  these  dangers. 

Certainly  also  the  beginning  of  the  Book 
of  the  Revelation  confirms  (he  same  views. 
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We  learn  from  this  book  that  circumstances 
have  separated  the  writer  for  a  time  from 
these  Asiatic  chmrches :  he  is  in  the  island  of 
Patmos,  and  writes  to  them  from  a  distance 
by  the  command  of  the  Great  Being  to  whom 
his  life  is  devoted,  and  whom  he  sees  in  vis- 
ion on  the  Lord's-day.  The  churches  ad- 
dressed are  the  seven  churches  of  Asia ;  *  and 
their  circamstances,  as  represented  in  the 
addresses  of  the  second  and  third  chapters, 
are  such  as  the  other  historical  data  we  have 
already  examined,  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  these  churches  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, would  lead  us  to  ezpectf  Even  in 
Ephesus,  where  St  Paul  had  so  successfully 
laboured,  and  whbre  now  St.  John  himself 
habitually  dwelt,  the  first  love  of  the  church 
to  his  heavenly  Master  had  grown  somewhat 
coid.  Therefore  the  Apostle  solemnly,  and 
even  sternly,  warns  the  Ephesians,  in 
Christ's  name,  that  Christ  will  come  and  re- 
move their  candlestick  out  of  its  place  unless 
they  repenf4  But  still  he  speaks  to  them 
in  praise.  They  are  beset  with  dangers  of 
false  teaching,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  faith- 
fully resisting  it  He  speaks  of  evil  men 
among  them,  whom  they  have  tried  and  can- 
not bear,  who  say  they  are  apostles  and  are 
not,  and  have  been  found  to  be  liars ;  and  the 
name  of  these  heretics  is  given  —  they  are 
of  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans.  To  the  other 
churches  he  writes  in  language  which  is  sim- 
ilar, varying  with  their  several  circumstan- 
ces. To  the  church  of  Smyrna  he  speaks  of 
the  blasphemous  teaching  of  men  which  say 
they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  are  the  syn- 
ago«rue  of  Satan. 

Smyrna,  still  a  great  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
about  sixty  miles  north  of  Ephesus,  was,  in 
thode  days  as  now,  famous  for  its  commerce. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Smyrna  was  the 
church  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  and  intimate 
friend  of  St.  John,  martyred  in  his  old  age.  § 
Polycarp  may  well  have  been  bishop  of  that 
church  at  this  very  time.  Some  have  even 
thought  they  see  an  allusion  to  his  name  in 
the  ninth  verse.  "  But  thou  art  rich  "  (the 
Greek  name  Polycarp  means  *'rich  in 
fruits").  Certainly  he  was  appointed  to  his 
office  in  this  church  in  St.  John's  days.  The 
mention  of  the  Jews  in  this  place  (whose 
ra;^e  a«;ainst  the  church  of  God,  and  blas- 
phemy against  Christ,  sho\vc<l  them  not  to 
DC  of  the  true  Israel,  but  the  synagogue  of 
Satan),  agrees  well  with  what  we  read  m 
tiie  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp, 
that  the  Jews  were  the  most  violent  of  his 
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enemies,  and  that  day  maliciously  v 
against  him  the  passions  of  the  heathens.    Ii 
the    tenth  verse,  the    Apostle   warte   th 
church  of  Smyrna  that  sneh  da^  of 
cutioh  were  coming  on.    They  might  lie 
layed  for  a  time  ;  but  certainly  itbea 
did  come,  the  chnrcb  would  i^ecall  die  A 
tie's  words,  and  Polycarp,  whether  thej  w< 
addressed  directly  to  him  or  no,  ifomd 
much  c(»nforted  by  them  when  he  wiM 
to  the  stake,  some  yeai^  iafter  this 
was  written.    The  words  in  the  close  bJT 
tenth  vene  most  have  then  sounded  in 
ears,  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  ud 
will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

The  next  church  mentioned  is  that  in 
games,  which  is  again  about  sixty  miles  west 
of  Smyrna.  It  had  been  the  capital  of  an 
ancient  kingdom,  the  last  independent  king 
of  wliioh  had  not  very  long  since  appointao 
the  sovereign  Roman  people  to  be  nis  heir. 
The  city  was  still  important,  though  it  had 
lost  its  ^eatest  treasure,  the  famous  Hbimrj 
of  its  kings,  which  Mark  Antony  had  car^ 
ried  off  to  Egypt  and  presented  to  hb  mis- 
tress Cleopatra.  There  was  in  the  city  at 
thb  time  a  famous  temple  to  the  heathen  god 
of  the  healins  art,  JSsculapius,  worshipped 
under  his  emblem  of  the  Serpent  It  seeos 
not  unnatural  to  conclude  that  it  b  lo  thii 
temple  and  the  temptations  of  its  wowJiip 
that  tlie  writer  of  the  Revelation  allodei 
when  he  says,  ver.  18,  "  I  know  where  thou 
dweliest,  even  where  Satan's  seat  is,"  that  is, 
where  the  worship  of  devils  has  its  seat,  and 
the  heathen  god  is  worshipped  nnder  die 
emblem  appropriated  to  the  devil,  the  old  ser* 

Cent  Verso  13  speaks  of  some  violent  out- 
reak  against  the  church,  in  which  some 
faithful  servant  of  Christ  had  lost  his  KIK* 
Antipas  may  be  a  real  name,  or,  as  some 
have  supposed,  it  may  be,  like  other  names 
which  occur  in  the  Revelation,  a  sjrmholieal 
name,  denoting  that  the  person  spoken  of 
had  struggled  against  all,  contending  with 
an  evil  world  against  all  its  wickeda^m-t 
In  this  church  also,  as  much  as  at  Eptesan, 
we  are  told,  ver.  14,  that  the  Nicolaitaat  t 
were  at  work,  and  the  licendons  charaeler 
of  their  lives  and  teaching,  as  well  as  tlieir 
laxitpr  in  mixing  Christianity  with  liea- 
thenism  —  a  point  in  which  they  resembled 
so  many  of  the  late  Gnostics  ~  is  set  Ibrth 
in  the  fourteenth  Terse,  **  I  have  a  few  things 
against  thee,  because  thou  hast  them  lliii 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  who  taoght 
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Balak  to  tmi  a  stumblhiff-block  before  the 
oUldrea  of  JantA^  to  eat  Inings  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  to  commit  fornication." 

The  tame  laxity  of  practice  is  npoken  of 
a  len^tation  to  the  next  church  aadresaed, 
ahuneh  of  Tfayatira.  One  of  the  roads 
bj  die  Komans  from  Pergamos  to 
Sar^  lay  through  Thyatira,  which  the 
ApoiMe  could  not  but  have  travelled  in  his 
ewlier  visitalion  rounds.  It  lay  fifty-eight 
nilea  from  Pergamos  towards  the  south-east, 
and  firom  Sanlis  thirty-six  towards  the  north- 
weat*  Thyatira,  according  to  Strabo,  was 
a  colony  of  Macedonia,  and  on  that  account, 
from  its  constant  intercourse  with  the  mother 
country,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  that 
we  find  Lydia,  the  seller  of  purple  from 
Tbyatira,  at  Pliilippi  in  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi. 
14).  This  Lydia,  it  has  been  agreed  from  the 
aspresuon  in  the  Acts  which  points  at  her 
CMaaction  with  Thyatira,  was  perhaps  not 
Mtaumently  settled  in  Macedonia,  but  had 
MP  home  in  her  own  city.f  Doubtless,  as 
we  read  in  the  Acts  that  the  I^rd  opened 
bar  lieart,  so  that  she  attended  to  what  St.  i 
Fbul  taught,  and  wan  baptized  with  her 
viola  fiunily,  she  must  have  been  instru- 
nwntal  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  amongst  her  own  people, 
aad  Christianity  had  made  great  progress  in 
the  city  of  Thyatira.  To  the  angel  of  the 
ehmoh  it  is  said,  ver.  19,  ''I  know  thy 
vorka,  and  charity,  and  service,  and  faith, 
aod  thy  patience.''  But  the  most  remark- 
able part  of  the  address  to  Thyatira  is  the 
■eatran  of  the  woman  Jezebel  in  the  20th 
vene.  Here  it  is  to  be  remarked  there  are 
lira  leadings.  ^*  Because  thou  sufferest  that 
vonaii  Jezebel,"  or,  ^*  because  thou  sufierest 
thgr  wife  Jezebel.**  %  The  latter  must  be  con- 
Med  to  be  the  truer  reading.  *^  Because  thou 
iiftfeet  thy  wife  Jezebel,  which  calleth  her- 
self a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my 
•mrants  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat 
lUii0  sacrificed  to  idols."  We  cannot,  I 
think,  settle  with  any  accuracy  whether  it  is 
aa  actual  woman,  the  wife  of  some  chief 
penon  in  the  church,  who  is  here  spoken  of; 
fv  whether  the  evil  spirit  working  in  the 
chafch  is  personified  under  the  figure  of  a 
WMum-^a  figure  so  common  throiKi^bout 
Iha  Revelation  to  represent  both  the  church 
tad  its  aata^nist  We  have  purposely  ab- 
stained all  through  these  remarks  as  to  the 
churches,  from  attemptins:  to  settle  whether 
the  angels  of  the  several  chwrchcs  were  the 
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chief  ministers,  the  bishops,  aa  ia  the  most 
general  opinion,  or  whether  each  church  is 
personified  or  represented  by  an  angel  ia 
the  common  sense.  There  oah  hardly,  I 
think,  be  historical  grounds  to  settle  this 
question  positively  one  way  or  tiie  other. 
And  neither  shall  we  attempt  here  to  settle 
whether  it  be  a  bad  woman  or  a  bad  system 
of  ministerial  teaching  personified  that  is 
here  spoken  of  under  the  feigned  name  of 
Jezebel,  the  idolatrous  queen  of  Ahab.  But 
the  iniquities  introduced  through  the  means 
of  this  Jezebel  had  greatly  endangered  the 
purity  of  the  church ;  and  we  believe  those 
were  right  who  in  the  24th  verse  see  a  di- 
rect intimation  of  the  connection  of  the 
errors  and  iniquities  of  this  church  with  the 
growing  spirit  of  the  Gnostics,  when  those 
who  escaped  from  them  are  8i)oken  of  as 
those  who  have  not  known  {oifK  kyvwtav)  the 
depth  of  Satan.  The  deep  knowledge  on 
which  the  Gnostics  prided  themselves,  unit- 
ed as  it  so  oflen  was  with  an  unholv  life, 
was  no  knowledge  of  the  pure  God,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  depth  of  Satan.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  sternness  of  the  vengeance 
with  which  this  apostacy  is  here  denounced. 
'^  1  will  cast  her  "  (Jezebel)  **  into  a  bed, 
and  those  that  commit  adultery  with  her 
into  great  tribulation."  **  And  I  will  kill 
her  children  with  death ;  and  all  the 
churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  which 
searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts."  While  as 
the  dan^r  is  great,  the  promise  on  the  other 
hand,  given  to  cheer  the  faithful,  is  evea 
greater  than  the  threatening  —  (ver.  26)  to 
him  that  overcometh  it  is  promised  that  he 
shall  be  like  Christ  himself,  at  last  subjugat- 
ing the  heathen  who  had  assailed  him,  and 
ruling  them  with  the  rod  of  iron.  "  And  I 
will  give  him  the  morninj^  star."  Words, 
these  last,  betokening  a  gifl  so  bright  that 
we  can  scarcely  understand  them,  till  we  re- 
member the  previous  mention  of  Balaam, 
who  prophesied  of  the  Star.  If  they  are 
not  misled  by  those  who  resemble  Balaam 
in  his  wicked  teai:hing,  they  shall  enjoy  the 
full  blessedness  of  his  true  prophecy. 

Next  comes  the  address  to  the  church  of 
Sanlis  —  the  capital  in  ancient  Uqies  of  the 
CTeat  Lydian  kingdom.  But  we  have  here 
little  peculiar  information  as  to  the  history. 
Sardis  evidently  still  retaine<l  its  ancient 
character  as  a  voluptuous  city ;  hence  the 
force  of  verse  4,  "  Thou  hast  a  few  names 
even  in  Sardis  which  have  not  defiled  their 
garments."  The  church  was  manifestly  in  a 
dangerous  state,  becoming  cold  and  indif- 
ferent. *^I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a 
name  that  thou  livest  and  art  dead." 

Philadelphia,  next  addressed,  stood  about 
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twenty-fire  miles  aonth-east  from  Sardis. 
The  church  there,  we  learn  from  verse  8, 
was  but  a  weakly  community  — •  ^*  Thou  hast 
a  little,"  or  little,  *'  strenijth  "  —  struggling 
for  its  existence  amongst  many  enemies.  The 
false  Jews  again  appear,  the  synagogue  of 
Satan  striving  to  destroy  it ;  but  their  very 
weakness  had  kept  these  Christians  humble 
and  patient,  and  St  John  promises  them  in 
Christ's  name  that  they  shall  be  victorious. 
'*  I  will  make  them  of  the  synagogue  of  Sa- 
tan, which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not, 
but  do  lie ;  behold,  I  will  make  them  to  come 
and  worship  before  thy  feet,  and  to  know 
that  I  have  loved  thee.** 

Laodicea  is  tlie  last  church  in  the  circuit. 
It  is  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  south  of 
Philadelphia,  and  forty  east  of  Ephesus. 
Thus,  by  examining  the  contents  of  these 
two  chapters,  the  second  and  third  of  Reve- 
lation, we  find  the  Apostle  in  these  ad- 
dresses has  gone  round  the  churches  in  a 
circle,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  he  jour- 
neyed from  one  to  the  other,  visiting  them  in 
bodily  presence.  In  Laodicea  was  troe  church 
for  which  St.  Paul  says  he  struggled  ear- 
nestly, but  it  was  become  lukewarm, 
wretched,  miserable,  poor,  blind,  and  naked. 
(Col.  ii.  1;  iv.  15.  Rev.  iii.  17.)  There  is 
little  historical  information  to  be  gathered, 
from  the  address  to  this  church,  as  to  the 
cause  of  its  degeneracy ;  but  the  Apostle's 
oharacter  is  finely  marked  at  once  m  the 
vehemence  of  his  empliatical  warnings,  when 
lie  urges  them  to  repentance,  and  in  the 
gentleness  with  which  he  tempers  his  re- 
proaches. **  As  many  as  I  love  I  rebuke 
and  chasten.  Be  zealous  therefore  and  re- 
pent" (ver.  19). 

Thus  from  examining  these  two  chapters, 
which  contain  the  addresses  to  the  seven 
churches,  we  learn  much  that  agrees  with 
the  picture  we  have  had  presented  to  us  else- 
where. The  Asiatic  churches,  lying  at  easy 
distances  one  from  the  other,  beginning  at 
Ephesus,  and  ending  with  Laodicea,  are  the 
natural  objects  of  the  writer's  solicitude  : 
they  are  all  represente<l  as  exposc<l  to  such 
dangers  as  we  learn  tlie  church  had  to 
struggle  with  in  that  country  and  in  that 
age. 

There  is  not  time  now  to  consider  the 
Book  of  the  Revelation  further,  either  in 
reference  to  the  historical  intimations  we 


may  gather  from  it,  or  the  occasion  of  i 
being  written.  We  cannot  examine  bei 
its  connexion  with  the  tyranny  of  Dooiitia 
It  is  enou|];h  to  say  here  that  we  hold  tbei 
is  good  historical  pound  for  assigoins  tl 
composition  of  this  Book  of  Revelation 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Domitian's  reign,  tl 
year  before  he  was  murdered,  and  the  nio 
ty-fiah  year  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  (Cli 
ton  F.  n.)  From  what  has  now  been  noli 
in  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book,  i 
gain  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  a 
count  derived  before  from  other  sources  aa  i 
the  place  where  St.  John  fixed  bis  hon 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The  itriti 
of  this  book  which  bears  St.  John's  naa 
exercises  the  superintendence  from  Ephen 
over  the  churches  which  he  could  reach  fro 
it  in  an  easy  circuit  of  visitation  ;  and  tl 
dangers  to  which  these  churches  were  es 
posed  were  such  as  existed  in  St.  Jobii 
days,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  writi 
urges  them  to  meet  these  dangers  is  the  ipn 
of  St  John. 

Looking  back  calmly  on  all  the  points  o 
history  which  have  now  been  brought  in  di 
tail  before  us,  and  all  the  incidental  allnnoi 
to  the  doctrine  and  teaching  of  the  age,  ei 
any  one  doubt  that  this  at  the  very  feast 
established,  that  we  must  in  fairness  adoi 
the  same  conclusion  with  reference  to  Is 
latter  years  of  the  first  century,  which  - 
irresistibly  established  for  the  second  —  Tii 
that  the  church  of  Christ  was  thus  early 
regularly  established  society,  worshippia 
the  same  Saviour  in  the  same  way,  holdia 
the  same  doctrines  and  ex  posted  to  the  san 
conflicts  with  the  unchristian  world  wbic 
we  trace  all  through  the  ages  of  its  historj  t 
the  present  time?  And  here  we  ian 
mounted  up  to  the  very  lifetime  of  the  Apa 
ties,  lie  who  believes  anything  of  Domi 
tian*8  and  of  Nerva's  reigns,  must  believ 
this  at  the  least  —  that  some  great  teacke 
very  like  in  all  his  cheracteristics  to  what  w 
should  have  expected  the  Apostle  St.  Job 
to  be,  did  in  his  old  age  rule  and  teach  th 
Christians  in  Asia,  according  to  the  ver 
same  holy  maxims  which  the  first  diaciplt 
had  heand  in  their  youth  from  the  lips  ol 
their  Lord  and  Master,  and  which  have  ooa 
down  to  us  in  the  custody  of  the  same  chim 
of  Christ  through  eighteen  hundred  yean» 
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.OHATTBR    XX. 
A  MOBimfO  OF  PKRFLVXITIEA. 

COLOHSL  Bbamlbigh  turned  oTer  and 
OTier,  irithoat  breakiDg  the  seal,  a  tetter 
whieh,  bearing  tlie  postmark  of  Rome  and 
m  a  wdl-known  hand,  he  knew  came  from 
Ladr  Angosta. 

lliat  second  marriage  of  his  had  been  a 
great  mistake.  None  of  the  social  adyan- 
tagea  he  had  calculated  on  with  such  cer- 
tainty had  resulted  from  it  His  wife's  dis- 
tingmhed  relatives  had  totally  estranged 
UMosMlvea  from  her,  as  though  she  had 
aade  an  unbecoming  and  unworthy  alli- 
aee ;  his  own  sons  and  daughters  had  not 
eoncealed  their  animosity  to  their  new 
rtapmother;  and,  in  fact,  the  best  com- 
Moiiie  the  blunder  admitted  of  was  that 
dwj  aboQld  try  to  see  as  little  as  possible 
of  «ieh  other ;  and  as  they  could  not  oblit- 
erate the  compact,  they  should,  as  far  as  in 
them  lay,  endeaTour  to  ignore  it. 

There  are  no  more  pmnful  uds  to  a 
BeBorv  unwilling  to  be  taxed  than  a  bank- 
et^ haif-yearty  statement ;  and  in  the  long 
rseord  which  Christmas  had  summoned, 
and  which  now  lay  open  before  Bram- 
Isighls  ejres,  were  fi^uent  and  weighty  re- 
Bunders  of  Lady  Augusta's  expensiye 
wi^a* 

He  had  agreed  to  allow  her  a  thousand 
Napoleons  —  about  eight  hundred  pounds 
— <iaarteriy,  which  was,  and  which  she 
owned  was,  a  most  liberal  and  sufficient  sum 
to  live  on  alone,  and  in  a  city  comparative- 
ly cheap.  He  had,  however,  added,  with 
a  coofteiy  that  the  moment  of  parting 
might  have  suggested,  **  Whenever  your 
tastai  or  your  comforts  are  found  to  be 
hampered  in  any  way  by  the  limits  I  have 
•et  down,  yon  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
dmw  directly  on  *the  House,'  and  I  will 
take  oare  that  your  cheques  shall  be  at- 
tended to." 

The  smile  with  which  she  thanked  him 
was  still  in  his  memory.  Sincte  the  mem- 
orable morning  in  Berkeley  Square  when 
she  accepted  his  offer  of  marriage,  he  had 
seen  nothing  so  fascinating  —  nor,  let  us 
add,  io  fleeting —  as  this  deam  of  enchant* 
sent  Very  few  days  had  sufficed  to  show 
him  how  much  this  meteor  flash  of  loyeli- 
KncM  had  cost  him;  and  now,  as  he  sat 
conning  over  a  long  line  of  figures,  he  be- 
thoiu^t  him  that  the  second  moment  of 
wiicnnry  was  yery  nearly  as  expensive  as 
tfaaflrst  When  he  made  her  that  cour- 
teoQi  offer  of  extending  the  limits  of  her 
cifil  lilt  he  had  never  contemplated  how 


fiur  she  could  haye  pushed  hln  generosity, 
and  now,  to  his  amazement,  he  discovered 
that  in  a  few  months  she  had  already  drawn 
forseven  thousand  pounds,  and  had  intimat- 
ed to  the  House  that  the  first  instalment  of 
the  purchase-money  of  a  villa  would  proba- 
bly be  required  some  time  early  in  May ;  Uie 
businesB-like  character  of  this  **  advice  "be- 
ing, however,  sadly  disparaged  by  h<rr  hav- 
ing totally  forgotten  to  say  anything  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  impending  demand. 

It  was  in  a  very  unlucky  moment  —  was 
there  ever  a  lucky  one  ?  —  when  these 
heavy  demands  presented  themselves.  Col- 
onel Bramleigh  liad  latterly  taken  to  what 
he  thought,  or  at  least  meant  to  be,  re- 
trenchment. He  was  determined,  as  he 
said  himself,  to  "take  the  bull  by  the 
horns ; "  but  the  men  who  perform  this 
feat  usually  select  a  very  small  bull.  He 
had  nibbled,  as  it  were,  at  the  hem  of  the 
budget ;  he  had  cut  down  <*  the  boys' "  al- 
lowances. "  What  could  Temple  want 
with  ^Ye  hundred  a  year?  Her  Majesty 
gave  him  four,  and  her  Majesty  certainly 
never  intended  to  take  his  services  without 
fitting  remuneration.  As  to  Jack  having 
three  hundred,  it  was  downright  absurd- 
ity; it  was  extravagances  like  these  de- 
stroyed the  Navy ;  Msides,  Jack  had  got 
his  promotion,  and  his  pay  ought  to  be 
something  handsome."  With  regard  to 
Augustus,  he  only  went  so  far  as  certain 
remonstrances  about  horse-keep  and  some 
hints  about  the  iniquities  of  a  German  val- 
et who,  it  was  rumoured,  had  actually  bought 
a  house  in  Duke  Street,  Sr.  James's,  out  of 
his  peculations  in  the  family. 

The  girls  were  not  extravagantly  provid- 
ed for,  out  for  example  sake  he  roduced 
their  allowances  by  one  third.  Ireland 
was  not  a  country  for  embroidered  silks  or 
Genoa  velvet.  -It  would  be  an  admirable 
lesson  to  others  if  they  were  to  see  the 
young  ladies  of  the  great  house  dressed 
simply  and  nnpret^ntiously.  '*  Those 
things  could  only  be  done  by  people  of  sta- 
tion. Such  examples  must  proceed  from 
those  whose  motives  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned." He  dismissed  the  head-gardener, 
and  he  was  actually  contemplating  the  dis- 
charge of  the  French  cook,  though  he  well 
foresaw  the  storm  of  opposition  so  strong  a 
measure  was  sore  to  evoke.  When  he 
came  to  sum  up  his  reforms  he  was  shocked 
to  find  that  the  total  only  reached  a  little 
over  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  this  in 
a  household  of  many  thousands. 

Was  not  Castello,  too,  a  mistake?  Was 
not  all  this  princely  style  of  living,  in  a 
county  without   a  neighbourhood,  totally 
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un visited  by  strangen,  a  capital  blunder  ? 
He  had  ouen  h^rd  of  the  cheapness  of 
life  in  Ireland ;  and  what  a  myth  it  was  1 
He  might  hare  lived  in  Norfcik  for  what 
he  was  spending  in  Downshire,  and  though 
he  meant  to  do  great  things  for  the  country, 
a  doubt  was  beginning  to  steal  over  him  as 
to  how  they  were  to  be  done.  He  had 
often'  insisted  that  absenteeism  was  the 
bane  of  Ireland,  and  yet  for  the  life  of  him 
he  could  not  see  how  his  residence  there 
was  to  prove  a  blessing. 

Lady  Augusta,  with  her  separate  estab- 
lishment, was  spending  above  three  thousand 
a  year.  Poor  man,  he  was  grumbling  to 
himself  over  this,  when  that  precious  docu- 
ment from  the  bank  arrived  with  the  as- 
tounding news  of  her  immense  eztrava- 
ffance.  He  laid  her  letter  down  again: 
fie  had  not  temper  to  read  it  It  was  so 
sure  to  be  one  of  those  frivolous  little 
levities  which  jar  so  painfully  on  serious 
feelings.  He  knew  so  well  the  half  jestfbl 
excuses  she  would  make  for  her  wasteful- 
ness, the  coquettish  prettinesses  she  would 
deploy  in  describing  her  daily  life  of  mock 
simplicity,  and  utter  recklessness,  as  to  cost, 
that  he  muttered  **  Not  now  "  to  himself 
as  he  pushed  the  letter  away.  As 
he  did  so  he  discovered  a  letter  in  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Sedley,  his  law  agent  He 
bad  himself  written  a  short  note  to  that 
gentleman,  at  Jack's  request;  for  Jack  — 
who,  like  all  sailors,  believed  in  a  First 
Lord  and  implicitly  felt  that  no  promotion 
ever  came  rightfully — wanted  a  special 
introduction  to  the  great  men  at  Somerset 
House,  a  service  whi(rh  Sedley,  who  knew 
every  one,  could  easily  render  him.  This 
note  of  Sedley's  then  doubtless  refeired  to 
that  matter,  and  though  Braml^gh  did  not 
feel  any  great  or  warm  interest  in  the 
question,  he  broke  the  envelope  to  read  it 
rather  as  a  relief  than  otherwise.  It  was 
at  least  a  new  topic,  and  it  could  not  be 
a  very  exciting  one.  The  letter  ran 
thus:-^ 

'^  Tuesday,  January  15. 
*'  Mt  deah  Sir, 

**  HiCKLAT  will  speak  to  the  First  Lord 
at  the  earliest  convenient  moment,  bat  as 
Captain  Bramleigh  has  just  got  his  promo- 
tion, he  does  not  see  what  can  be  done  in 
addition.  I  do  not  suppose  your  son  would 
like  a  dockyard  aopointment,  but  a  tolera- 
bly snug  berth  will  soon  be  vacant  at  Malta, 
and  as  Captain  B.  will  be  in  town  to-mor- 
row, I  shall  wait  upon  him  early,  and  learn 
his  wishes  in  the  matter.  There  is  great 
talk  to-day  of  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  and 


some  rumour  of  dissolnlioii.  These  renorts 
and  disquieting  news  from  France  baTe 
bi-ought  the  Funds  down  one-eiztfa.  Bor- 
rows and  Black  have  fiuled  —  the  Calcutta 
house  had  made  some  lam  tea  flpeomlatioD, 
it  is  said)  without  the  knowleain  of  tke 
partners  here.  At  all  events,  theJimbflilMi 
will  exceed  a  million ;  arailable  awets  net 
a  hundred  thousand.  I  hope  yoa  will  ant 
suffer,  or  if  BO,  to  only  a  tnflimBf  extent^  ai 
I  know  yon  lately  declined  t£e  advanacs 
Black  so  pressed  upon  yoa.** 

<'  HeVi  right  there,"  muttered  Bnanieifth. 
''I  wouldn't  touch  those  indigo  faoodSi 
YHien  old  Grant  began  to  bank  np  the 
natives,  1  saw  what  would  beooow  of  the 
planters.  All  meddling  with  the  krimv 
market  in  India  is  mere  gambling,  ^id 
whenever  a  man  makes  his  eoup  ke  eMfal 
to  go  off  with  his  money.  Whst^t  aD  «• 
here,"  muttered  he,  **  about  TalooUars  aad 
Ryots?  He  ought  to  know  this  qnealioD 
cannot  interest  me." 

**  I  met  Kelson  yesterday ;  he  was  verr 
close  and  guarded,  but  my  imprwioa  m 
that  they  are  d<»ng  nothing  in  the  afiir 
of  the  *  Pretender.'  I  hinted  joeiriariy 
something  about  having  a  few  thouBands  faj 
me  if  he  should  happen  to  know  of  a  good 
investment,  and,  in  the  same  careleas  w&j^ 
he  replied,  *  1*11  drop  in  some  momanff  at 
the  office,  and  have  a  talk  with  you.'  Taeie 
was  a  signiGcance  in  his  manner  that  |Eave 
me  to  believe  he  meant  a  *  transaetion/ 
We  shall  see.  I  shall  add  a  few  lines  to 
this  after  I  have  seen  Captain  B.  to-fnonpow. 
I  must  now  hurry  off  to  Westminster." 

Bramleigh  turned  over,  and  read  tbe 
following: — 

Wednesday,  IMk 

"  On  gwng  to  the  '  Dmmmond '  ttas 
morning  to  l^Bakfast,  bv  appointment,  njA 
your  son,  I  found  him  dressing,  bat  talking 
with  the  occupant  of  a  room  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  toe  sitting-room,  where  braak- 
&st  was  laid  for  three.  Captain  R,  who 
seemed  in  excellent  health  and  snirila,  en- 
tered fVeely  on  tlie  subject  of  the  iboro 
appointment,  and  when  1  suggested  eaution 
in  discussing  it,  told  me  there  waa  ao 
need  of  reserve,  that  he  eould  say  what  ke 
pleased  before  his  friend  — '  whom,  hf  tkm 
way,'  said  he,  '  1  am  aninoos  to  make 
known  to  you.  You  are  the  very  dmb  Id 
give  him  fir.st  rate  advice,  and  if  yoa 
not  take  up  his  case  yourself,  to 
him  to  some  one  of'  trust  and  d 
While  we  were  talking,  the  stranger  eaterod 
—  a  young  man,  short,  good-4ooking,  and 
of  good  achiress.    '  I  want  to  preaant  you 
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to  Mr.  Sedtey/nid  Captain  B.,  'and  Til  be  :  he  learns  wiih  whom  he  has  been  talking  so 
•hoi  if  I  don  t  fbfget  your  name.*  i  freely,  is  still  doubtful  to  me.     He  cannot, 

** '  I  half  doabt  if  you  ercr  knew  it/  said  it  is  true,  mistrust  your  son,  but  he  may  feel 
the  other,  laughing ;  and,  turning  to  me, '  grave  doubts  about  me. 
added,  *  Our  friendship  is  of  short  daMt 
We  met  as  travellers,  but  I  have    seen 
enough  of  life  to  know  that  the  instinct  that 
draws  men  towards  each  other  is  no  bad 


I  own  I  do  not  expect  to  see  him  to- 
morrow. Kelson  will  certainly  advise  him 
against  such  a  step,  nor  do  I  yet  perceive 
what  immediate  good  would  result  from  our 


goarantee  for  mutual  liking.'  He  said  this  meeting;,  beyond  the  assuring  him  —  as  I 
with  a  slightly  foreign  accent,  but  fluently  i  certainly  should  —  that  all  that  had  occurred 
and  easily.'  was  pure  chance,  and  that,  tliough  perfectly 

^  We  now  sat  down  to  table,  and  though  !  familiar  with  his  name  and  his  pretensions,  I 
not  being  gifted  with  that  expansiveness  i  had  not  the  vaguest  suspicion  of  his  identity 
that  the  stranger  spoke  of,  I  soon  found  |  till  I  read  his  (;ard.  It  may  be  that  out  of 
myself  listening  with  pleasure  to  the  con- ,  this  strange  blunder  good  may  come.  Let 
venation  of  a  very  shrewd  and  witty  man,        «        •-      »     •»•      ••    - 


us  hope  it.    I  wilt  write  to-morrow. 

"  Truly  yours, 

**  M.  Skdlet." 

Colonel  Bramleigh  re-read  e^rery  line  of 
the  letter  carefully ;  and  as  he  laid  it  down 
with  a  sigh,  said,  '*  What  a  complication  of 
troubles  on  my  hands!     At  the  very  mo- 
_  ment  that  I  am  making  engagements  to  re- 

_  in  England  to  carry  him  through  a '  lieve  others,  I  may  not  have  the  means  to 
tlStt  campaign  you  were  the  iiellow/  I  re- '  meet  my  own  difficulties.  Sedley  was  quite 
plied  by  some  commonplace,  and  rose  soon  '  wrong  to  make  any  advances  to  this  man ; 
after  to  proceed  to  Court.     As  the  foreigner   they  arc  sure  to  be  misinterpreted.     Kelson 


/ho  had  seen  a  gootl  deal  of  life.  Perhaps 
I  may  have  exhibited  some  trait  of  the 
pleasure  he  afforded  me  —  perhaps  I  may 
oaTe  expressed  it  in  words ;  at  all  events 
yonr  son  marked  the  effect  produced  upon 
me,  and  in  a  tone  of  half  jocular  triumph, 
cried  oat, '  Eh,  Sedley,  you'll  stand  by  him 
— -  won't  yon  V    I've  told  him  if  there  was  a 


bad  abosome  business  at  the  Hall,  I  offered 
him  a  seat  in  my  cab.     As  we  went  along, 


will  think  we  are  afraid,  and  raise  his  terms 
with  us  acconlingly."     Again  his  eyes  fell 


be  spoke  freely  of  himself  and  his  former  .  upon  Lady  Augusta's  letter ;  but  he  had  no 
life,  and  gsve  mo  his  card,  with  the  name  j  temper  now  to  encounter  all  the  light  gossip 
•  Aiiat^e  PracontaL'     So  that  here  I  was !  and  frivolity  it  was  sure   to  contain.     He 
fer  two  hoars  in  close  confab   with    the    placed  it  in  his  pocket,  and  set  out  to  take  a 
enemy,  to  whom  I  was  actually  presented ,  walk.     He   wanted  to  think,   but  he  also 
by  your  own  son  1  So  overwhelming  was  this    wanted  the  spring  and  energy  which  come 
announcement  that  I  really  felt  unable  to '  of  brisk  exorcise.     He  felt  his  mind  would 
take  any  course,  and   doubted   whether  I   work  more  freely  when  he  was  in  motion ; 
oofffat  not  at  once  to  have  told  him  who  his   and  in  the  open  air,  too,  he  should  escape 
fellow-traveller  was.     I  (lecided  at  last  for '  from  the  terrible  oppression  of  being  con- 
the  more  cautious  line,  and  asked  him  to '  tinually  confronted  by  himself,  —  which  he 
oome  and  see  me  at  Fulham.     We  parted    felt  he  was  in  the  solitude  of  his  study. 
eicellent  friends.     Whether  he  will  keep  >      ^^  If   M.   Pracontal   measure  us    by  the 
bis  appointment  or  not  I  am  unable  to  guess. '  standard  of  M<tster  Jack,"  muttered  he,  bit- 
By  a  special  good  fortune  —  so  I  certainly    terly,  **  he  will  opine  that  the  conflict  ought 
mst    deem   it  —  Captain   Bramleigh    was  i  not  to  be  a  tough  one.     What  fools  these 
telegraphed  for  to  Portsmouth,  and   had  to  '  sailors   are  when  you  take  them   off  their 
leave  town  at  once.     So  that  any  risks  from  '  own   clement ;   and  what  a  little  bit  of  a 
that  quarter  are  avoided.     Whether  this :  world    is    the   quarter-deck   of   a  frigate ! 
itmiM^  meeting  will  turn  out  well  or  ill, '  Provid(*n(*e  has  not  blesse<l  me  with  brilliant 
whether  it  will  bo  misinterpret(>d  by  Kelson    sons ;  that  is  certain.     It  was  through  Tem- 
when  he  comes  to  hear  it  —  for  it  would  be   pie  we  have  come  to  know  Lord   Culduff; 
hard  to  believe  it  all  accident  —  and  induce  j  and  I  protest   I  anticipate  little  of  either 
Urn  io  treat  us  with  distriHt  and  saspicion, '  profit  or  pleasure  from  the  acquaintanceship. 
Off  whether  it   miy  C'>ndu«'e  to   a   speedy    As  for  Augustus,  he  is  only  so  much  shrewd- 
MtUemcnt  of  every  thing,  is  more  tnan  I '  er  than  the  others,  that  he  is  more  cautious; 
Cin  yet  say.  his   selfishness   is   immensely  prt»servative.** 

•*  I  am  r*o  far  favonrably  impresswl  by  M.  Tiiis  was  not,  it  must  be  owned,  a  flattering 
Rracoiital's  manner  and  addn^ss  that  I  think  estimate  that  he  made  of  his  sons;  but  he 
lMon<;ht  not  to  be  one  <]ifficult  to  deal  with,  was  a  man  to  tell  hard  truths  to  himself; 
What  may  be  his  imf>resHion,  however,  when   and  to  tell  them  roughly  and  roundly  too, 

living'  age.     vol  IX.     334. 
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like  one  who,  when  ho  had  to  meet  a  diffi- 
culty in  life,  would  rather  confront  it  in  its 
boldest  shape. 

So  essentially  realistic  was  the  man's  mind, 
that,  till  he  had  actually  under  his  eyes 
these  few  lines  describing  Pracontal's  look 
and  manner,  he  had  never  been  able  to  con- 
vince himself  that  this  pretender  was  an 
actual  bond  fide  creature.  Up  to  this,  the 
claim  had  been  a  vague  menace,  and  no 
more ;  a  tradition  that  ended  in  a  threat  I 
There  was  the  whole  of  it!  Kelson  had 
written  to  Sedley,  and  Sedley  to  Kelson. 
There  had  been  a  half-amicable  contest,  a 
sort  of  round  with  the  gloves,  in  which  these 
two  crafly  men  appeared  rather  like  great 
morcilists  than  cunning  lawyers.  Had  they 
been  peace-makers  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
they  could  not  have  urged  more  strenuously 
the  advantages  of  amity  and  kindliness ; 
how  severely  they  censured  the  contentious 
spirits  which  drove  men  into  litigation  !  and 
how  beautifully  they  showed  the  Christian 
benefit  of  an  arbitration  **  under  the  court," 
the  costs  to  bo  equitably  divided  I 

Throughout  the  whole  drama,  however,  M. 
Praconta!  had  never  figured  as  an  active 
character  of  the  piece;  and  for  all  that 
Bramleigh  could  see,  the  machinery  might 
work  ^o  the  end,  and  the  catastrophe  be  an- 
nounced, not  only  without  even  producing  him, 
but  actually  without  his  having  ever  existed. 
If  from  time  to  time  he  might  chance  to 
read  in  the  public  papers  of  a  suspicious 
foreigner,  a  *'  Frenchman  or  Italian  of  fash- 
ionable appearance,"  having  done  this,  that, 
or  t'other,  nc  wouhl  ask  himself  at  once,  **  I 
wonder  could  that  be  my  man  ?  Is  that  the 
adventurer  who  wants  to  replace  me  here  ?  " 
As  time,  however,  rolled  on,  and  nothing 
came  of  this  claim  more  pialpablo  than  a 
dropping  letter  from  Sedley,  to  say  he  had 
submitted  such  a  point  to  counsel,  or  he 
thought  that  the  enemy  seemed  (lisposed  to 
come  to  terms,  Bramleigh  actually  began 
to  regard  the  whole  subject  as  a  man  might 
the  danger  of  a  storm,  which,  breaking  afar 
off,  might  probably  waste  all  its  fury  be- 
fore it  reached  him. 

Now,  however,  these  feelings  of  vague, 
undefined  doubt  were  to  give  way  to  a  very 
palpable  terror.  His  own  son  had  seen 
rracontal,  and  sat  at  table  with  him.  Prar 
contal  was  a  good-lookin?,  well-mannered 
fellow,  with,  doubtless,  all  the  readiness  and 
the  aplomb  of  a  clever  foreigner  ;  not  a  crea- 
ture of  mean  appearance  and  pover1|^- struck 
aspe.'t,  whose  very  person  would  disparage 
his  pretensions,  but  a  man  with  the  bearing 
of  the  world  and  the  habits  of  society. 

So  sadden  and  so  complete  was  this  re- 


▼ulsion,  and  so  pontivelx  did  it-  depict  be- 
fore him  an  actaal  oonflict,  that  he  could 
only  think  of  how  to  deal  wilh  Fracontal 
personally,  by  what  atepe  it  might  be  8ai«t 
to  approach  mm,  and  now  to  treat  a  man 
whose  chan^efiil  fortunes  nrast  doabtlaa 
have  made  him  expert  in  difficulties,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  not  nnlikely  dupe  to  wellr 
devised  and  well-applied  flatteriesi 

To  have  invitect  him  frankly  to  Ga^ 
tello,  —  to  have  assumed  that  it  was  a  case 
in  which  a  generous  spirit  might  deal  ht 
more  successfully  than  all  the  cavils  aad 
cranks  of  law,  was  Bramleish's  first  thought ; 
but  to  do  this  with  effect,  ne  most  confide 
the  whole  storjr  of  the  peril  to  some  at 
least  of  the  family :  and  tnis,  for  many  rei^ 
sons,  he  could  not  stoop  to. 

Bramleigh  certainly  attached  no  aetaal 
weiffht  to  this  man's  claim,  ^  he  did  not  in 
his  heart  believe  that  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  his  pretension ;  but  Sedley  had 
told  him  that  there  was  case  enough,  to  go 
to  a  jury, — and  a  jury  meant  exposare, 
publicity,  comment,   and  very  nnntnnsint 
comment  too,  when  party  hatred  shoald 
contribute  its  venom  to  the  disonssicm.    U^ 
then,  he  shrank  from  imparting  tins  stair 
to  his  sons  and  daoghters,  how  long  oooU 
he  connt  on  secrecy  ?  —  only  till  next  a^ 
sizes  perhaps.    At  the  first  notice  of  trial 
the  whole  mischief  would  be  oat,  and  1^ 
matter  be  a  world-wide  scaadaL    Sedky 
advised  a  compromise,  bat  the  tune  was 
very  unpropitions  for  this.    It  was  dow»> 
right  impossible  to  get  money  at  the  mo* 
ment.    Every  one  was  bent  on  '^  realising^* 
in  presence  of  all  the  crashes  and  bankrupt 
cies  around.    None  would  lend  on  the  bek 
securities,  and  men  were  selling  oat  at  a 
ruinoas  loss  to  meet  pressing  engagemeaASi 
For  the  very  first  time  in  his  life,  Bramleigb 
felt  what  it  was  to  want  for  ready  monej. 
He  had  every  imaginable  kind  of  wealth. 
Houses  and  lands,  stocks,  shares,  diips,  eosfe* 
ly  deposits  and  mortgages  —  everytnin|r  ia 
short  but  gold :  and  yet  it  was  gold  atona 
could  meet  the  emergency.    How  foolish  it 
was  of  him  to  involve  himself  in  Lord  CM- 
dufTs  difficulties  at  sach  a  crisis  1  had  ha 
not  troubles  enoagh  of  his  own  ?    WooM 
that  essenced  and  enamelled  old  dandy 
have  stained  his  boots  to  have  served  Aaaf 
That  was  a  very  unpleasant  query,  whieh 
would   cross  his  mind,  and  never  obtain 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  replv.    Wonld 
not  his  calculation  probably  be  that  Braai> 
leigh  was  amply  recompensed^  for  aU  ha 
could  do,  by  the  honour  of  beinff  thoogfat 
the  friend  of  a  noble  lord,  so  higmy  fdaeady 
and  so  much  thought  of  in  the  wond  ? 
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As  for  Ladj  Augusta's  extravagance,  it 
was  simplj  losnfferable.  He  had  been 
most  liberal  to  her  because  he  woold  not 
permit  that  whatever  might  be  the  nature 
of  the  differences  that  separated  them,  mon- 
ey in  anpr  shape  should  enter.  There  must 
TO  nothing^  sorcUd  or  mean  in  the  tone  of 
any  diacossion  between  them.  She  might 
prefer  Italy  to  Ireland;  sunshine  to  rain; 
a  society  of  idle,  leisure-loving,  indolent, 
•oft-voiced  men,  to  association  with  sterner, 
aeverer,  ai^  more  energetic  natures.  She 
might  affect  to  think  climate  all  essential  to 
her ;  and  the  society  of  her  sister  a  positive 
necessity.  All  these  he  might  submit  to, 
bat  he  was  neither  prepared  to  be  ruined 
by  her  wastefhlness,  or  maintain  a  contro- 
versy as  to  the  sum  she  should  spend.  *^  If 
we  come  to  figures,  it  must  be  a  fight,**  mut- 
tered he,  '*  and  an  ignoble  fight  too ;  and  it 
b  to  that  we  are  now  approaching.** 

*^  I  think  I  can  guess  what  is  oefbre  me 
here,"  said  he  with  a  grim  smile,  as  he  tore 
open  the  letter  and  prepared  to  read  it. 
Now,  though  on  this  occasion  his  ^ess  was 
not  exactly  correct,  nor  did  the  epistle  con- 
tain the  gracefiil  little  nothings  by  which 
her  ladyship  was  wont  to  chronicle  her  daily 
I^  we  forbear  to  mve  it  in  extenso  to  our 
readers ;  first  of  alT^  because  it  opened  with 
a  very  long  and  intricate  explanation  of 
nodves  wmch  was  no  explanation  at  all, 
aad  then  proceeded  by  an  equally  prolix 
narrative  to  announce  a  determination 
which  was  only  to  be  final  on  approval.  In 
two  wturds.  Lady  Augusta  was  desirous  of 
f^MMigFng  her  religion ;  but  before  becoming 
a  Catholic,  she  wished  to  know  if  Colonel 
fitamleish  would  make  a  fiill  and  irrevoca- 
ble settfement  on  her  of  her  present  allow- 
ance, fdving  her  endre  power  over  its  ulti- 
nate  dispoeal,  for  she  hinted  that  the  sum 

St  be  capitalized;  the  recompense  for 
•plendid  generosity  being  the  noble 
eoMeioasnesB  of  a  very  grand  action,  and 
kis  own  liberty.  To  the  Tatter  she  adverted 
with  becoming  delicacy,  slyly  hinting  that 
in  the  church  to  which  he  belonged  there 
night  probably  be  no  very  strenuous  objec- 
tions made,  should  he  desire  to  contract  new 
tiai,  and  once  more  re-enter  the  bonds  of 
matrimony. 

The  expression  which  burst  aloud  from 
Btsmleiffh  as  he  finished  the  letter,  conveyed 
ail  that  be  felt  on  the  subject 

•*  What  outrageous  effrontery !  The  first 
part  of  this  precious  document  is  written  by 
a  prieat,  and  the  second  by  an  attorney.  It 
bMDi  by  informing  me  that  I  am  a  heretic, 
aaS  politely  asks  me  to  add  to  that  distinc- 
tioii  the  honour  of  being  a  beggar.    What  a 


woman !  I  have  done,  I  suppose,  a  great 
many  foolish  things  in  life,  but  I  shall  not 
cap  them  so  far,  1  promise  you,  Lady  Au- 
gusta, by  an  endowment  of  the  Catholic 
Churclf.  No,  my  lady,  you  shall  give  the 
new  faith  you  are  aboat  to  adopt  the  most 
signal  proof  of  your  sincerity,  by  renoun- 
cing allworldliness  at  the  threshold ;  and  as 
the  nans  cut  off  their  silken  tresses,  yon 
shall  rid  yourself  of  that  wealth  which  we 
are  told  is  such  a  barrier  against  heaven. 
Far  be  it  firom  me,"  said  he  with  a  sardonic 
bitterness,  **who  have  done  so  little  for 
vour  happiness  here,  to  peril  your  happiness 
hereafter.*' 

**I  will  answer  this  at  once,"  said  he. 
"  It  shall  not  remain  one  post  without  its 
reply." 

He  arose  to  return  to  the  house ;  but  in 
his  pre-occupation  he  continued  to  walk 
till  he  reached  the  brow  of  the  cliff  from 
which  the  roof  of  the  curate's  cottage  was 
seen,  about  a  mile  off.  The  peaceful  still- 
ness of  the  scene,  where  not  a  leaf  moved, 
and  where  the  sea  washed  lazily  along  the 
low  strand  with  a  sweeping  motion  that 
gave  no  sound,  calmed  and  soothed  him. 
Was  it  not  to  taste  the  sweet  sense  of  re- 
pose that  he  had  quitted  the  busy  life  of 
cities  and  come  to  this  lone  sequestered 
spot  ?  Was  not  this  very  moment,  as  he 
now  felt  it,  the  realization  of  a  long-cher- 
ished desire?^  Had  the  world  anything 
better  in  all  its  prizes,  he  asked  himself, 
than  the  peacefiil  enjoyment  of  an  unche- 
quered  existence  ?  Shall  not  I  try  to  carry 
out  what  once  I  had  planned  to  myself,  and 
live  my  life  as  I  intended  ? 

He  sat  down  on  the  brow  of  the  crag  and 
looked  out  over  the  sea.  A  gentle,  but  not 
unpleasant  sadness  was  creeping  over  him. 
It  was  one  of  those  moments  —  every  man 
has  had  them  —  in  which  the  vanity  of  life 
and  the  frivolity  of  all  its  ambitions  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  far  more  forcibly 
than  ever  they  appear  when  urged  from  the 
pulpit.  There  is  no  pathos,  no  bad  taste,  no 
inflated  description  in  the  workings  of  re- 
flectiveness. When  we  come  to  compute 
with  ourselves  what  we  have  gained  by  our 
worldly  successes,  and  to  make  a  total  of  all 
our  triumphs,  we  arrive  at  a  truer  insi^rht 
into  the  nothingness  of  what  we  are  con- 
tending for  than  we  ever  attain  through  the 
teaching  of  our  professional  moralists. 

Colonel  Bramleigh  had  made  considera- 
ble progress  along  this  peaceful  track  since 
he  sat  down  there.  Could  he  only  be  sure 
to  accept  the  truths  he  had  been  repeating 
to  himself  without  any  wavering  or  uncer- 
tainty ;  could  he  have  resolutioii  enough  to 
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conform  his  life  to  these  conTictions, — 
throw  oyer  all  ambitions,  and  be  satisfied 
with  mere  happiness, — was  this  prize  not 
within  his  reach?  Temple  and  IVIarion, 
perhaps,  might  resist ;  but  he  was  certain 
the  others  would  a^ee  with  him.  While 
he  thus  pondered,  be  heard  the  low  mur- 
mur of  voices,  apparently  near  him ;  he 
listened,  and  perceived  that  some  persons 
were  talking  as  they  mounted  the  zigzag 
path  which  led  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge,  and  which  had  to  cross  and  recross 
continually  before  it  gained  the  summit.  A 
thick  hedge  of  laurel  and  arbutus  fenced 
the  path  on  either  side  so  completely  as  to 
shut  out  all  view  of  those  who  were  walk- 
ing along  it,  and  who  had  to  pass  and  re- 
pass quite  close  to  where  Bramleigh  was 


sitting. 


To  his  intense  astonishment  it  was  in 
French  they  spoke ;  and  a  certain  sense  of 
terror  came  over  him  as  to  what  this  might 
portend.  Were  these  spies  of  the  enemy, 
and  w»s  the  mine  about  to  be  sprung  he- 
ncath  him?  One  was  a  female  voice,  a 
clear,  distinct  voice  —  which  he  thought  he 
knew  well,  and  oh,  what  inexpressible  re- 
lief to  his  anxiety  was  it  when  he  recog- 
nized it  to  be  Julia  L'Estrange's !  She 
spoke  volubly,  almost  flippantly,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  Bramleigh,  in  a  tone  of  half  sar- 
castic raillery,  against  which  her  companion 
appeared  to  protest,  as  he  more  than  once 
repeated  the  word  "  serieuse"  in  a  tone  al- 
most reproachful. 

*'  If  1  am  to  be  serious,  my  lord,"  said 
she,  in  a  more  collected  tone,  **  I  had  bet- 
ter get  back  to  English.  Let  me  tell  you 
then,  in  a  language  which  admits  of  little 
misconception,  that  I  have  forborne  to  treat 
your  lordship's  proposal  with  gravity,  partly 
out  of  respect  for  myself,  partly  out  of  def- 
erence to  you." 

"  Deference  to  me  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  what  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  my  lord,  tliat  all  the  flattery  of 
btiing  the  object  of  your  lordship's  choice 
coulJ  not  obliterate  my  sense  of  a  dispar- 
ity, just  as  great  between  us  in  years  as  in 
coinliiion.  I  was  nineteen  my  last  birth- 
day, Lord  Culduff; "  and  she  said  this  with 
a  pouting  air  of  oflended  dignity. 

•'  A  peeress  of  nineteen  would  bo  a  jnreat 
gui'coss  at  a  drawing-room,"  said  he,  with  a 
tone  of  pompous  deliberation. 

**  Pray,  my  lord,  let  us  quit  a  theme  we 
cannot  ajjree  upon.  With  all  your  lord- 
ship's delicacy,  you  have  not  been  able  to 
conceal  the  vast  sacrifices  it  has  cost  you  to 
make  me  your  present  proposal.  I  have  no 
such  tact.     I  have  not  even  the  shadow  of 


it ;  and  I  could  never  hope  to  hide  what  it 
womld  cost  me  to  become  grande  dame." 

*'  A  proposal  of  marna^ ;  an  actual  pro- 
posal," muttered  Bramleigh,  as  he  arose  to 
move  away.  "  I  heard  it  with  my  own 
ears ;  and  heard  her  refuse  it,  besides^" 

An  hour  later,  when  he  moonted  the 
steps  of  the  chief  entrance,  he  met  Marion, 
who  came  towards  him  with  an  open  let- 
ter. "This  is  from  poor  Lord  Culduff," 
said  she ;  "  he  has  been  stopping  these  last 
three  days  at  the  L'Estranger,  and  what 
between  boredom  and  bad  cookerj  ho 
couldn't  hold  out  any  longer.  He  b^ 
he  may  be  permitted  to  come  back  here ;  he 
says,  *  Put  me  below  the  salt,  if  yott  like 
—  anywhere,  only  let  it  be  beneath  your 
roof,  and  within  the  circle  of  your  faflcinat- 
ing  society.'    Shall  I  say  Come,  papa  ?  " 

"I  suppose  we  must,"  mutterea  Brem* 
leigh,  sulkily,  and  passed  on  to  his  room. 


CHAPTER  ZXI. 


OEOBGE  AND  JUUA. 

It  was  after  a  hard  day  with  the  hoanda 
that  Geor^^e  L'Estrange  reached  the  cottage 
to  a  late  dinner.  The  hunting  had  not  been 
good.  They  had  found  three  times,  bat 
each  time  lost  their  fox  after  a  short  barat, 
and  though  the  morning  broke  favourably, 
with  a  low  cloudy  sky  and  all  the  signs  of 
a  good  scenting  day,  towards  the  afte^oon 
a  Brisk  north-easter  had  sprung  up,  making 
the  air  sharp  and  piercing,  and  renderii^ 
the  dogs  wild  ana  uncert^n.  In  fhct,  it 
was  one  of  those  days  which  occasionallj 


irritate  men  more  than  actual  **  blanks ;' 
there  was  a  constant  promise  of  something, 
always  ending  in  disappointment.  The 
horses,  too,  were  fretful  and  impatient,  as 
horses  are  wont  to  be  with  frefjnent  checks, 
and  when  excited  by  a  cold  and  cutting 
wind. 

Even  Nora,  perfection  that  she  was  of 
temper  and  training,  had  not  behaved  wcdL 
She  had  taken  her  fences  hotly  and  impa- 
tiently, and  actually  chested  a  stiff  bank, 
which  cost  herself  and  her  rider  a  heavy 
fall,  and  a  disgrace  that  the  curate  felt  mora 
acutely  than  the  injury. 

**  Yon  don't  mean  to  say  you  ieU« 
Geor;;e  V**  said  Julia,  with  a  look  of  posUiTa 
incredulity. 

**  Nora  did,  which  comes  pretty  much  to 
the  same  thing.  We  were  <?oraing  oat  of 
Gore's  wood,  and  I  was  leading.  There's  a 
high  bank  with  a  drop  into  Longsworth'a 
lawn.    It*s  a  place  Fve  taken  scores  of  tloMB. 
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One  can't  fly  it ;  you  must  *  top,'  and  Nora 
can  do  that  sort  of  thing  to  pcriection ;  and 
aa  I  came  on  I  had  to  swerve  a  little  to 
aToid  tome  of  the  dogs  that  were  climbinc 
np  the  bank.  Perhaps  it  was  that  irritatea 
her,  but  she  rushed  madly  on,  and  came  full 
cheat  against  the  gripe,  and I  don't  re- 
member much  more  till  I  found  myself 
actually  drenched  with  vinegar  that  old  Catty 
Lalor  was  pouring  over  me,  when  I  got  up 
again,  addled  and  confused  enough,  but  I'm 
all  right  now.  Do  you  know,  Ju,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause,  "  I  was  more  annoyed  by  a 
cbanoe  remark  I  heard  as  I  was  lying  on  the 
grass  than  by  the  whole  misadventure  ?  " 

"  What  was  it,  George  ?  " 

**  It  was  old  Curtis  was  riding  by,  and  he 
cried  out,  *'  Who's  down  ? '  and  some  one 
•aid,  *  L'Estrange.'  *  By  Jove,'  said  he,  *  I 
don't  think  that  fellow  was  ever  on  his 
knees  before ; '  and  this  because  I  was  a  par- 
•on." 

'^  now  unfeeling  !  but  how  like  him  1 " 

'*  Wasn't  it  ?  After  all,  it  comes  of  doing 
what  is  not  exactly  right.  I  suppose  it's  not 
enough  that  I  see  nothing  wrong  in  a  day 
with  the  hounds.  I  ought  to  think  how 
others  regard  it ;  whether  it  shocks  tkemj  or 
capoaes  my  cloth  to  sarcasm  or  censure  ?  Is 
it  not  dinner-hour  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,  George.  It's  past 
eight?'* 

*'  And  where's  our  illustrious  guest ;  has 
be  not  appeared  ?  " 

"  J^rd  Culduif  has  gone.  There  came  a 
note  to  him  from  Casti-llo  in  the  afternoon. 
and  about  five  o'clock  the  phaeton  appean>d 
At  the  door  —  only  with  the  servants  —  and 
his  lordship  took  a  most  afTcctionate  leave  of 
■ae,  cbargmg  me  with  the  very  sweetest  mes- 
aagies  for  you,  and  a^^surances  of  eternal 
memory  of  the  blissful  hours  he  had  passed 
here.- 

**  Perhaps  it's  not  the  right  thing  to  say, 
trat  I  own  to  you  I'm  glad  he's  gone." 

"  But  why,  George  ?  was  he  not  anms- 
ing 


V  » 


Yes ;  I  suppose  he  wius ;  bift  he  was  so 
supn^mely  arrogant,  so  ininn'ssed  with  his 
own  grandness  and  our  littleness,  so  |)ei*sist- 
ently  eager  to  thow  us  that  wi*  were  enjoy-  | 
ing  an  honour  in  his  [)ri'KMi('e,  that  nothing 
in  our  lives  could  entitle  iis  to,  that  I  found  j 
mij  patience  publied  very  hard  to  ondjire  it."  ' 

**  I  liked  hmi.  1  liki'd  his  vanitv  and  con- 
ceit ;  and  I  wouhhft  lor  an}  thing  he  had 
been  less  pretentious." 

'*  I  hav(»  none  of  your  hunioristic  temper-  ! 
ament,    Julia,    and    I    never    could    derive  ; 
amusement  from  the  eccentricities  or  pecu- 
liarities of  otbei-s."  1 


"  And  there's  no  fun  like  it,  George. 
Once  that  you  come  to  look  on  life  as  a 
great  drama,  and  all  the  men  and  women  as 
players,  it's  the  best  comedy  ever  one  sat  at." 

"  I'm  glad  lie's  gone  for  another  reason, 
too.  I  suppose  it's  shabby  to  say  it,  but  it's 
true  all  the  same :  he  was  a  very  costly 
guest,  and  I  wasn't  disposed,  like  Charles  the 
JBold  or  that  other  famous  fellow,  to  sell  a 
province  to  entertain  an  emperor." 

"  Uad  we  a  province  to  sell,  George  ?  " 
said  she,  laughing. 

"  Ko ;  but  I  nad  a  horse,  and  unfortu- 
nately Nora  must  go  to  the  hammer  now." 

**  Surely  not  for  this  week's  extrava- 
gance V  "  cried  she,  anxiously. 

**  Not  exactly  for  this,  but  for  everything. 
You  know  old  Curtis's  saying,  *  It's  always  the 
last  glass  of  wine  makes  a  man  tipsy.'  But 
here  comes  the  dinner,  aind  let  us  turn  to 
something  pleasanter." 

It  was  so  jolly  to  be  alone  again,  all  re- 
straint removed,  all  terror  of  culinary  mis- 
haps withdrawn,  and  all  the  consciousness 
of  little  domestic  shortcomings  obliterated, 
that  L'E8tran";e'8  spirit  rose  at  every  mo- 
ment, and  at  last  he  burst  out,  ^^  I  declare 
to  you,  Julia,  if  that  man  hadn't  gone,  Td 
have  died  out  of  pure  inanition.  To  see  him 
day  after  day  trying  to  conform  to  our  hum- 
ble fare,  turning  over  his  meat  on  his  plate, 
and  trying  to  divide  with  his  fork  the  cutlet 
that  he  wouldn't  condescend  to  cut,  and 
barely  able  to  8ui)press  the  shudder  our  little 
light  wine  gave  him  ;  to  witness  all  this,  and 
to  feel  that  I  mustn't  seem  to  know,  while  I 
was  fully  aware  of  it,  was  a  downright  mis- 
ery. I'd  like  to  know  what  brought  him 
here." 

"  I  fancy  he  couldn't  tell  you  himself. 
He  paid  an  interminable  visit,  and  we  asked 
him  to  stop  and  dine  with  us.  A  wet  night 
detained  him,  and  when  his  servant  came 
over  with  his  dressing-bag  or  portmanteau, 
you  saitl,  or  I  said,  — I  forget  which, —  that 
Ik;  ought  not  to  leave  us  without  a  peep  at 
our  coast  s<*enery." 

*'  I  nMucmher  all  that ;  but  what  I  meant 
was,  that  his  coming  here  from  Castello  was 
no  acci<lent.  lie  never  left  a  French  cook 
and  Chateau  Lafitte  for  cold  mutton  and 
sour  shfiTv  without  some  reason  for  it." 

"  You  Ibrget,  George,  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Lisconnor  when  he  came  here,  lie  was 
going  to  visit  the  mines." 

'•  I5y  the  by,  that  reminds  me  of  a  letter  I 
got  this  evening.  I  put  it  in  my  |)ocket 
without  reading.     Isn't  that  Vickars*  hand  V  " 

'*  Yes ;  it  is  his  i*eply,  |)erliaps,  to  my  let- 
ter. ITe  is  too  correct  and  too  prudent  to 
write  to  myself,  and  sends  the  answer  to  you." 
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*^  As  our  distiDguished  cuest  is  not  bere  to 
be  shocked,  Julia,  let  us  hear  what  Vickars 
says/' 

'*  *  My  dear  Mr.  L'Estrange,  I  have  before 
me  a  letter  from  your  sister,  expressing  a 
wish  that  I  should  consent  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  now 
vested  in  consols  under  my  trusteeship,  and 
employ  these  monies  in  a  certain  enterprise 
which  she  designates  as  the  coal  mines  of 
Lisconnor.  Before  acceding  to  the  grave 
responsibility  which  this  change  of  invest- 
ment would  impose  upon  me,  even  supposing 
that  the  *  Master,'  —  who  is  the  Master, 
Georjre  ?  " 

*'  Gk)  on  ;  read  further,"  said  he,  curtly. 

** '  —  that  the  Master  would  concur  with 
such  a  procedure,  I  am  desirous  of  hearing 
what  you  yourself  know  of  the  speculation 
in  question.  Have  you  seen  and  conversed 
with  the  engineers  who  have  made  the  sur- 
veys?    Have  you  heard  from  competent 

and     unconcerned      parties ? '    Oh, 

George,  it's  so  like  the  way  he  talks  I    I 
can't  read  on." 

L'Estrange  took  the  letter  from  her  and 
glanced  rapidly  over  the  lines,  and  then 
turning  to  tne  last  page  read  aloud.  **  How 
will  the  recommendation  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners  affect  you  touching  the 
imion  of  Portshannon  with  Eilmulkick  ? 
Do  they  simply  extinguish  you,  or  have  you 
a  claim  for  compensation  ?  " 

'*  What  docs  he  mean,  George  ?  "  cried 
she,  as  she  gazed  at  the  pale  face  and  agi- 
tated expression  of  her  brother  as  he  laid 
down  the  letter  before  her. 

*'It  is  just  extinguishment;  that's  the 
word  for  it,"  muttered  he,  **  When  they 
unite  the  parishes,  they  suppress  me." 

**  Oh,  George,  don't  say  that ;  it  has  not 
surely  come  to  this  ?  " 

^^  There's  no  help  for  it/'  said  he,  putting 
away  his  glass  and  leaning  his  head  on  his 
hand.  *^  1  was  oflen  told  they'd  do  some- 
thinglike this;  and  when  Grimsby  was  here 
to  examine  the  books'  and  make  notes, — 
you  remember  it  was  a  wet  Sunday,  and 
nobody  came  but  the  clerk's  mother,  —  he 
said,  as  we  lefl  the  church,  *  The  congrega- 
tion is  orderly  and  attentive,  but  not  nu- 
merous.' " 

"  I  told  you,  George,  I  detested  that  man. 
I  said  at  the  time  he  was  no  friend  to  voti." 

"Ifhe  felt  it  his  duty" 

"  Duty,  indeed  !  I  never  heard  of  a  cruelty 
yet  that  hadn't  the  plea  of  a  duty.  I'm  sure 
Captain  Craufurd  comes  to  church,  and 
Mrs.  Bayley  comes,  and  as  to  the  Great 
House,  there's  a  family  there  of  not  less  than 
thirty  persons." 


"  When  Grimsby  was  here  Castello 
not  occupied." 

**  Well,  it  is  occupied  now ;  and  if  Co 
nel  Bramleigh  be  a  person  of  the  inflai 
he  assumes  to  be,  and  if  he  cares,  —  as- 
take  it  he  must  care,  —  not  to  live  like 
heathen,  hell  prevent  this   cruel 
I*m  not  sure  that  Nelly  has  much  wei| 
but  she  would  d6  anything  in  the  world 
us,  and  I  think  Augustus,  too,  would  befriez></ 
us." 

'<  What  can  they  all  do?  It's  a  qnesdoo 
for  the  Commissioners." 

**  So  it  may ;  but  I  take  it  the  Cominis* 
sioners  are  human  beings." 

He  turned  a^ain  to  Uie  letter  which  lay 
open  on  the  table,  and  read  aloud,  **•  *  Thef 
want  a  chaplain,  I  see,  at  Albano,  near 
Bome.  Do  you  know  any  one  who  could 
assist  you  to  the  appointment,  always  pro- 
viding that  you  would  like  it  ? '  I  should 
think  I  would  like  it." 

*^  You  were  thinking  of  the  glorious  rid- 
ing over  the  Campagna,  Greoige,  that  you 
toM  me  about  lon^  ago  ?  " 

'*  I  hope  not,**  said  he,  blushing  deeply,  tnd 
looking  overwhelmed  with  confusion. 

^^  Well,  /  was,  Greorge.  Albano  reminded 
me  at  once  of  those  long  moonlight  caaten 
jrou  told  me  about,  with  the  grand  old  city 
in  the  distance.  I  almost  fancy  I  have  seen 
it  all.  Let  us  bethink  us  of  the  great  peo- 
ple we  know,  and  who  would  aid  us  in  the 
matter." 

"  The  list  begins  and  ends  with  the  Lord 
Culduff  I  suspect." 

''  Not  at  all.  It  is  the  Bramleiglis  can  be 
of  use  here.  Lady  Augusta  lives  at  Bome ; 
she  must  be,  I'm  sure,  a  person  of  influence 
there,  and  be  well  known  to  and  know  aH 
the  English  of  station.  It's  a  downright 
piece  of  good  fortune  for  us  she  should  be 
there.  There,  now,  be  of  good  heart,  and 
don't  look  wretched.  Well  drire  orer  to 
Castello  to-morrow." 

"  They've  been  very  cool  towards  xm  of 
late." 

**  As  much  our  fault  as  theirs,  Geoige ; 
some,  certainly,  was  my  own." 

**  Oh,  Vickars  has  heard  of  her.  He  sm 
here,  *  Is  the  Lady  Augusta  Bramlmgh,  wno 
has  a  villa  at  Albano,  any  relative  if  yoor 
neighbour  Colonel  Bramleigh  ?  She  is  Tory 
eccentric,  some  say  mad :  but  she  does  wliat 
she  likes  with  every  one.  Try  and  procure 
a  letter  to  her.' " 

"  It's  all  as  well  as  settled,  George.  Well 
be  cantering  over  that  swelling  prairie  be- 
fore the  spring  ends,"  said  she.  Quietly 
rising  and  going  over  to  the  piano,  she  be- 
gan one  of  those  little  popular  ItaUan  bat 
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wUektiiefcall  «<  Seoraelli  "  ^  those  | 
S^t  effmiooi  of  national  life  whieh  blend 
-vip  lore  and  floiren  and  sunBhine  together 
^n  pleaaantlj,  and  seem  to  emblematize  the 
^people  who  sing  them. 

*^  Thitherl  oh,  thitherl  Georc^e!  as  the 
«rl  flings  in  Goethe's  ballad.  Won't  it  be 
2eli^^>" 

•«  Fint  let  us  see  if  it  be  possible." 
And  then  they  began  one  of  those  discns- 
nons  of  ways  and  means  which,  however,  as 
^w  (dd  in  life,  are  tinged  with  all  the 
and  stem  characters  of  sordid  self-inter- 
are,  in  oar  younger  days,  blended  so  thor- 
oughly with  hope  and  trostfalness  that  they 
amongst  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
we  can  turn  ta  There  were  so 
iny  things  to  be  done,  and  so  little  to  do 
^hem  with,  that  it  was  marvellous  to  hear  of 
'Mhe  cunning  and  ingenious  devices  by  which 
^K>Terty  was  to  be  cheated  out  of  its  roean- 
:xie8B  and  actually  imagine  itself  picturesque. 
<seorge  was  not  a  very  imaginative  creature, 
^Irat  it  was  strange  to  see  to  what  flights  he 
soae  as  the  sportive  fancy  of  the  high-spirit- 
^k1  gu4  carried  him  away  to  the  region  of 
'^he  speculative  and  the  hopeful. 

**  It's  just  as  well,  ailer  all,  perhaps,"  said 
Sie,  after  some  moments  of  thou^rht,  **  that 
^^ire  had  not  invested  your  money  in  the 


ne." 

**  Of  course,  George,  we  shill  want  it  to 
"Mxiy  vines  and  orange-trees.  Oh,  I  shall  grow 
^nad  with  impatience  if  I  talk  of  this  much 
Sooner !  Do  vou  know,"  said  she,  in  a  more 
^xuected  and  serious  tone,  **  I  have  just 
"Kxiilt  a  little  villa  on  the  lake-side  of  Al- 
io ?  And  Tm  doubting  whether  I'll  have 
ly  *  percolate '  of  vines  next  the  water  or 
the  mountain.  I  incline  to  the 
^noontain." 

**  We  mustn't  dream  of  building,"  said  he, 


«^"* 


e  must  dream  of  everything,  George. 
t  ia  in  dreamland  I  am  going  to  live.  Why 
this  gift  of  fancy  bestowed  upon  us  if  not 
conjure  up  allies  that  will  help  us  to  fight 
^he  stern  evils  of  life?  AVithout  ima<rina- 
^ion,  Hope  is  a  poor,  weary,  plodding  foot- 
'^nraveller,  painfully  lagging  behind  us.  Give 
^oim  but  speculation,  and  he  soars  aloft  on 
'^rin^  and  rises  towards  heaven." 

^  Do  be  reasonable,  Julia ;  and  let  us  de- 
^^e  what  steps  we  shall  take." 

^^  Let  me  just  finish  my  boathouse :   I'm 
^mtting  an  aviary  on  the  top  of  it.     Well, 
^on't  &ok  so  pitifully ;  I  am  not  going  mad. 
'l^ow,  then,  for  the  practical.     We  are  to  go 
over  to  Castello  to-morrow  early,  I  suppose  V  " 
*'  Yes ;  I  should  say  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore Colonel  Bramleigh  goes  into  his  study. 


Afler  that  he  dislikes  being  disturbed.  I 
mean  to  speak  to  him  myself.  Ton  must 
address  yourself  to  Marion." 

*'  The  forlorn  hope  always  falls  to  my 
share,"  said  •  she,  poutingly.  "  Why,  you 
were  the  best  frienos  in  the  world  till  a  few 
days  back  I  You  men  can  understand  noth- 
ing of  these  things.  You  neither  know  the 
nice  conditions  nor  the  delicate  reserves  of 
young  lady  friendships;  nor  have  you  the 
slightest  conception  of  how  boundless  we 
can  be  in  admiration  of  each  other  in  the 
imagined  consciousness  of  something  very 
superior  in  ourselves,  and  which  makes  all 
our  love  a  very  generous  impulse.  There 
is  so  much  coarseness  in  male  friendships, 
that  you  understand  none  of  these  subtle 
distinctions." 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  thank  Heaven,  we 
don't." 

"  You  are  grateful  for  very  little,  Greorge. 
I  assure  you  there  is  a  great  charm  in  these 
fine  affinities,  and  remember  you  men  are 
not  necessarily  always  rivals.  Your  roads 
in  life  are  so  numerous  and  so  varied,  that 
you  need  npt  jostle.  We  women  have  but 
one  path,  ana  one  goal  at  the  end  of  it ; 
and  there  is  no  small  generosity  in  the  kind- 
liness we  extend  to  each  other." 

They  talked  away  late  into  the  night  of 
the  future.  Once  or  twice  the  thought 
flashed  across  Julia  whether  she  ought  not 
to  tell  of  what  had  passed  between  Lord 
CuldufT  and  herself.  She  was  not  quite  sure 
but  that  Georse  ought  to  hear  it;  but  then 
a  sense  of  delicacy  restrained  her  —  a  deli- 
cacy that  extended  to  that  old  man  who  had 
made  her  the  offer  of  his  hand,  and  who 
would  not  for  worlds  have  it  known  that  his 
offer  had  been  rejected.  No,  thought  she, 
his  secret  shall  be  respected.  A^  he  deemed 
me  worthy  to  be  his  wife,  he  shall  know  that 
so  far  as  regards  respect  for  his  feelings  he 
had  not  over-estimated  me. 

It  was  all  essential,  however,  that  her 
brother  should  not  think  of  enlisting  Lord 
Culduff  in  his  cause,  or  asking  his  lordship's 
aid  or  influence  in  any  way;  and  when 
L'Estrange  carelessly  said,  *'  Could  not  our 
distinfruished  friend  and  guest  be  of  use 
here  V  "  she  hastened  to  reply,  "  Do  not 
think  of  that,  George.  These  men  are  so 
victimized  by  appeals  of  this  sort  that  they 
either  flatly  refuse  their  assistance,  or  give 
some  flippant  promise  of  an  aid  they  never 
think  of  according.  It  would  actually  fret 
me,  if  I  thought  we  were  to  owe  anything 
to  such  intervention.  In  fact,"  said  she, 
laujjhingly,  **  it's  quite  an  honour  to  be  his 
accjuaintance.  It  would  be  somethinj^  verv 
like  a  humiliation  to  have  him  for  a  friend. 
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And  now  good-night.  You  won't  believe  it, 
perhaps ;  but  it  wants  but  a  few  minutes  to 
two  o'clock." 

"  People,  I  believe,  never  go  to  bed  in 
Italy,"  said  he,  yawning ;  "  or  only  in  the 
day-time.  So  that  we  are  in  training  al- 
ready, Julia." 

"  IIow  I  hope  the  match  may  come  off," 
said  she,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand  at  part- 
ing.    **  ril  go  and  dream  over  it." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
IN   THE  LIBRARY   AT   CA8TELLO. 

When  L'Estrange  and  his  sister  arrived 
at  Castello  on  the  morninjr  after  the  scene 
or  Our  last  cha[)tcr,  it  was  to  discover  that 
tlie  family  had  gone  off  early  to  visit  the 
mine  of  Lisconnor,  where  they  were  to  dine, 
and  not  return  till  late  in  the  evening. 

Colonel  Bramleigii  alone  remained  behind : 
a  number  of  important  letters  which  had 
come  by  that  morning's  post  detained  him  ; 
but  he  had  pledged  himself  to  follow  the 
party,  and  join  them  at  dinner,  if  he  could 
finish  his  correspondence  in  time. 

George  and  Julia  turned  away  from  the 
door,  and  were  slowly  retracing  their  road 
homeward,  when  a  servant  came  running 
after  tiiem  to  say  (hat  Colonel  Bramleigh 
begged  Mr.  L'Estrange  would  come  back 
for  a  moment;  that  he  had  something  of 
consequence  to  say  to  him. 

"  I'll  stroll  about  the  shrubberies,  George, 
till  you  join  me,"  said  Julia.  "  AVho  knows 
it  may  not  be  a  farewell  look  I  may  be  tak- 
ing of  these  dear  old  scenes."  George  nod- 
ded, half  mournfullv,  and  followed  the  ser- 
vant  towards  the  library. 

In  the  ordinary  and  every-day  look,  no 
man  ever  seemed  a  more  perfect  representa- 
tive of  worldly  success  and  prosperity  than 
Colonel  Bramleigh.  He  was  personally 
what  would  be  called  handsome,  had  a  high 
bold  forehead,  and  large  grey  eyes,  well  set 
au<l  sliad(Ml  by  strong  full  eyebrows,  so  regu- 
lar in  outline  and  so  correctly  defined  as  to 
give  a  half  suspicion  that  art  had  been  called 
to  the  assistance  of  nature,  lie  was  ruddy 
and  fresh-looking,  with  an  erect  carriage, 
and  thcit  tiir  of  general  confidence  tiiat 
scuukmI  to  declare  he  knew  hinisi'lf  to  be  a 
favourite  of  fortune  and  gloried  in  the  dis- 
tin<-tion. 

"  1  (!an  do  scores  of  things  others  must  not 
venture  u|x>n,"  was  a  comuion  saying  of  his.  | 
"  I  can    trust   to   my  luck,"  was    almost   a 
maxim  with   him.*     An<l   in    realitv.  if  the 
boast  was  somewhat  vain-glorious,  it  was  not 


without  foundation;    a  mairelloiis,  almoofc 
unerrin*!,  success  attended  him  through  life. 
Enterprises  that  were  menaced  wiu  miii 
and  bankruptcy  would  rally  from  the  honr 
that  he  joined  them,  and  schemes  of  fortune 
that  men  deemed  half  desperate  would,  un- 
der his  guidance,  grow  into  safe  and  profit!' 
ble  speculations.     Others  might  eqoal  him 
in  intelligence,  in  skill,  in  ready  resource 
and  sudden  expedient,  but  he  had  not  000 
to  rival  him  in  lack.     It  is  strange  enough 
that  the  hard  business  mind,  t&  men  of 
realism  par  excellence,  can  recognize  sncli  a 
thing  as  fortune  ;  but  so  it  is,  there  are  none 
so  prone  to  believe  in  this  quality  as  the 
people  of  finance.    The  spirit  of  the  gam- 
bler is,  in  fact,  the  spirit  of  commercial  en- 
terprise, and  the  ^'odds"  are  as  careinUy 
calculated  in  the  counting-house  as  in  the 
betting-ring.      Seen   as  he  came  into  the 
breakfast-room  of  a  morning,  with  the  freah 
flush  of  exercise  on  his  cheek,  or 'as  he  a|h 
peared  in  tiie  drawing-room  before  dinner, 
witii  that  air«  of  ease  and  enjoyment  that 
marked   all  his  courtesy,  one  would  havtt 
said,  ^^  There  is  one  certainly  with  whom 
the  world  goes  well.''    There  were  caostie, 
invidious  people,  who  hinted  that  Bramleigh 
deserved  but  little  credit  for  that  happT 
equanimity  and  that  buoyant  spirit  which 
sustained  him ;  they  said,  "  He  has  never 
had  a  reverse,  wait  till  he  be  tried : "  an<l 
the  world  had  waited  and  waited,  and  to 
all  seeming  the  eventful  hour  had  not  come, 
for  there  he  was,  a  little  balder  perhaps,  a 
stray  grey  hair  in  his  whiskers,  and  some* 
what  portlier  in  his  presence,  but,  on  the 
wliole,  pretty  much  whnt  men  had  known 
him  to  be  for  fifleen  or  twenty  veal's  back. 

Upon  none  did  the  well-to-do,  blooming, 
and  prosperous  rich  man  produce  a  more 
powerful  impression  than  on  the  young 
curate,  who,  young,  vigorous,  handscmio  aa 
he  was,  could  yet  never  sufficiently  emerge 
from  the  res  angustn  domi  to  feel  the  ease 
and  confidence  that  come  of  affluence. 

What  a  shock  was  it  then  to  I/Estrange, 
as  he  entered  the  library,  to  see  the  man 
whom  he  had  ever  beheld  as  the  type  of  all 
that  was  happy  and  healthhil  and  prosper- 
ous, haggard  and  careworn,  his  hand  tremo* 
Ions,  and  his  manner  abrupt  and  uncertain, 
with  a  certain  furdve  dread  at  momenta, 
followed  by  outbursts  of  passionate  defiance, 
as  though  he  were  addressing  himself  to 
others  besides  him  who  was  then  before 
him. 

Though  on  terms  of  cordial  intimacy 
with  the  curate,  and  always  accustomed  to 
call  him  by  his  name,  ho  received  him  as 
he  entered  the  room  with  a  cold  and  formal 
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politenesB,  apologized  fw  hayine  taken  the 
liberty  to  send  after  and  recall  him,  and 
ccremonioQfllj  requested  him  to  be  seated. 

**  We  were  torry  you  and  Miss  L*£s- 
transe  could  not  join  the  picnic  to^y," 
said  Bramleigh ;  **  though  to  be  sure  it  is 
scarcely  the  season  yet  for  such  diver- 
sions." 

L'Estrange  felt  the  awkwardness  of  say- 
ing that  they  had  not  been  invited,  and 
mattered  something  not  very  intelligible 
about  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather. 

**  I  meant  to  have  eone  over  myself," 
said  Bramleigh,  faurriedfy ;  **  but  all  these," 
and  he  swept  his  hand  as  he  spoke  through 
a  mass  of  letters  on  the  table,  **  all  these 
hare  come  since  morning,  and  I  am  not 
half  through  them  yet  What's  that  the 
inoralist  says  about  calling  no  man  happy 
^U  he  dies?  I  often  think  one  cannot 
■peculate  upon  a  pleasant  day  till  after  the 
post-hour." 

**  I  know  Terv  little  of  cither  the  pains 
^^  pleasures  of   the  letter-bag.     I   have 
*lnao8t  no  correspondence." 
,    **  How  1  envy  you  1 "  cried  he,  fervent- 

^  I  don't  imagine  that  mine  is  a  lot  many 
^pulcl  be  found  to  envy,"  said  L'Estrange, 
^ith  a  eentle  smile. 

-        The  old  story,  of  course.      *  Qui  fit 

•Mfeconas,  ut  Nemo,'  —  I  forget  my  Horace, 

*  lit  Nemo ; '  how  does  it  go  ?  " 

**^  Yes,  sir.    But  I  never  said  1  was  dis- 

*^^tt*iite<l  with  my  lot  in  life.    I  only  re- 

'^^^^•ked  that  I  did'nt  think  that    others 


have    it,"  continued 


^oyil^i  envy  it." 

^  **  I    have    it,  —  1 

^m^'^^^iileigh,  following  out  his  own  train  of 

^^ight ;   "  I  have  it.    «  Ut    Nemo,  qoam 

J?*    jBortem  sit  contentus.'    Its  a  matter 

T  ,^^irty  odd  years  since  I  saw  that  passage, 

^^J^'^trange,  and    I    can't    imagine    what 

^^^*<1  have  brought  it  so  forcibly  before  me 

^      *    CJertainly  it  could  not  have  been  any 
-^^fjli  cation   to  yourself,"  said  the  curate, 

j^*  *   ^low  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  cried  Bram- 
^^H ,  almost    fiercely.      "  Ilow    do    you 

X    mean,  sir,  that  few   men  have  less 
^     ^^  for  discontent  with  fortuue  ?  ** 

Irlow   can  youj  —  how  can   any  man, 

^Xime  to  say  that  of  andher!"    said 

l^^'^ixileigh,  in  a  loud  and  defiant  tone,  as 

^    l^^'t^ose  and  paced  the  room.    *'  Who  can 

-^*A  '^rliat  passes  in  his  neighbour's  house, 

^  ^^*^  less  in  his  heart  or  his  head  ?     What 

^  -^    know,  as  I  listen  to  your  discourse  on 

**^nday,  of  the  terrible  conflict  of  doubts 
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that  have  beset  you  during  the  week, — 
heresies  that  have  swarmed  around  you 
like  the  vipers  and  hideous  reptiles  that 
eathered  around  St.  Anthony,  and  that, 
banished  in  one  shape,  came  back  in  an- 
other ?  How  do  I  know  what  compromises 
you  may  have  made  with  your  oonscience 
before  you  come  to  utter  to  me  your  eter- 
nal truths;  and  how  vou  may  have  said, 
'  If  he  can  believe  all  this,  so  much  the  be^ 
tor  for  him,'  —  eh  V  " 

He  turned  fiercciv  round,  as  if  to  de- 
mand an  answer,  and  the  curate  modestly 
said,  '* }  hope  it  is  not  so  that  men  preach  the 
gospel." 

'*  And  yet  many  must  preach  in  that  fash- 
ion," said  Bramleigh,  with  a  deep  but  subdued 
earnestness.  '*  I  take  it  that  no  man's  con- 
victions are  without  a  flaw  somewhere,  and 
it  is  not  by  parading  that  flaw  he  will 
make  converts. 

L'Estrange  did  not  feel  disposed  to  fol- 
low him  into  this  thesis,  and  sat  silent  and 
motionless. 

"  I  suppose,"  muttered  Bramleigh,  as  he 
folded  his  arms  and  walked  the  room  with 
slow  steps,  **  it's  all  expediency,  —  all !  We 
do  the  t>est  we  can,  and  hope  it  may 
be  enough.  You  are  a  good  man, 
L'Kstrange" ■ 

"  Far  from  it,  sir.  I  feel,  and  feel  very 
bitterly  too,  my  own  unworthincss,"  said 
the  curate,  wim  an  intense  sincerity  of 
voice. 

"  I  think  you  so  far  ^ood  that  you  are 
not  worldly.  You  would  not  do  a  meaii 
thing,  an  ij^oblc,  a  dishonest  thing ;  you 
wouldn't  take  what  was  not  your  own,  nor 
defraud  another  of  what  was  his,  —  would 
you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not ;  I  hope  not." 

*^  And  yet  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  I 
may  have  my  doubts  whether  that  penknife 
be  mine  or  not.  Some  one  may  come  to- 
morrow or  next  day  to  claim  it  as  his,  and 
describe  it,  Heaven  knows  how  rightly  or 
wrons^ly.  No  matter,  hell  say  he  owns  it. 
Would  you,  sir,  —  I  ask  you  now  simply  as 
a  Christian  man,  I  am  not  sneaking  to  a 
casuist  or  a  lawyer,  —  would  you,  sir,  at 
once,  just  as  a  measure  of  peace  to  your 
own  conscience,  say,  *  Let  him  take  it,* 
rather  than  burden  your  heart  with  a  dis- 
cussion for  which  you  had "  no  temper  nor 
taste?  That's  the  question  IM  like  to  ask 
you.  Can  you  answer  it  V  1  see  you  can- 
not," cried  he,  rapidly.  **  I  see  at  once  how 
you  want  to  go  off  into  a  tliousanrl  subtle- 
ties, and  instead  of  resolving;  my  ono  <loubt, 
surround  me  with  a  legion  of  others." 

"  If  I  know  anything  about  myself  Tm 
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not  mach  of  a  casuist ;  I  bayen't  the  brains 
fbor  it,"  said  L'Estrange,  with  a  sad  smile. 

**  Ay,  there  it  is.  Thaf  s  the  humilit;^  of 
Satan s  own  making;  that's  the  humility 
diat  exclaims,  *'  I'm  only  honest  Fm  no 
genius.  Heayen  has  not  made  me  great  or 
gifted.  Pm  simply  a  poor  creature,  right- 
minded  and  pure-hearted.'  As  if  there  was 
anything,  —  as  if  there  could  be  anything 
80  exalted  as  this  same  purity." 

*'  But  I  neyer  said  that ;  I  neyer  presumed 
to  say  so,"  said  the  other,  modestly. 

**  And  if  you  rail  against  riches,  and  tell 
me  that  wealth  is  a  snare  and  a  pitfall,  what 
do  you  mean  by  telling  me  that  my  reyerse 
of  fortune  is  a  chastisement  ?  Why,  sir,  by 
your  own  theory  it  ought  to  be  a  blessing, 
a  posidyc  blessing ;  so  that  if  I  were  turned 
out  of  this  princely  house  to-morrow, 
branded  as  a  pretender  and  an  impostor,  I 
should  go  forth  better,  —  not  only  better, 
but  happier.  Ay,  that's  the  point ;  happier 
than  I  eyer  was  as  the  lord  of  these  broad 
acres  ! "  As  he  spoke  he  tore  his  crayat 
from  his  throat,  as  though  it  were  strangling 
him  by  its  pressure,  and  now  walkea  the 
room,  carrying  the  neckcloth  in  his  hand, 
while  the  yeins  in  his  throat  stood  out  full 
and  swollen  like  a  tangled  cordage. 

L'Estrange  was  so  much  frightened  by 
the  wild  yoice  and  wilder  gesture  of  the 
man,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word  in  re- 

Bramleigh  now  came  oyer,  and  leaning 
his  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder,  in  a  tone  ol 
kind  and  gentle  meaning,  said,  — 

**  It  is  not  your  fault,  my  dear  friend,  that 
you  arc  illogical  and  unrea:)onable.  You 
are  obliged  to  defend  a  thesis  you  do  not 
understand,  by  arguments  you  cannot  meas- 
Thc  armoury  of  the  Church  has  not 


ure. 


a  weapon  that  has  not  figured  in  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  and  what  are  you  to  do  with  hal- 
berds and  cross-bows  in  a  time  of  rifles  and 
revolvers  ?  If  a  man,  like  myself,  burdened 
with  a  heayy  weight  on  his  heart,  had  gone 
to  his  confessor  in  olden  times,  he  would 
probably  have  heard,  if  not  words  of  com- 
fort, something  to  enlighten,  to  instruct,  and 
to  guide  him.  Now  what  can  you  give 
me  r  tell  me  that.  I  want  to  hear  by  what 
subtleties  the  Church  can  reconcile  me  not 
to  do  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  yet  not  quar- 
rel with  my  own  conscience.  Uan  you  nelp 
me  to  that  ?  " 
L'Estrange  shook  his  head  in  dissent 
**  I  suppose  it  is  out  of  some  such  troubles 
as  mine  that  men  come  to  change  their  re- 
ligion." He  paused ;  and  then  bursting  into 
a  laugh,  said,  —  **  You  hear  that  the  other 


bank  deals  more  liberally  —  asks  a  smalkr 
commission,  and  giyes  you  a  handsomer  ia- 
terest  —  and  you  accordinsly  transfer  jour 
account    I  believe  thafs  we  whole  of  it" 

**  I  will  not  say  you  haye  stated  the  oise 
fkirly,"  said  L'E^anse,  but  so  fidntly  as  to 
show  that  he  was  far  from  eager  to  cootioiie 
the  discussion ;  and  he  arose  to  take  lui 
leave. 

<*  You  are  going  already?  and  I  haye  not 
spoken  to  yon  one  word  about  —  whatwai 
it?  Can  you  remember  what  it  was?— 
something  that  related  personally  to  your 

**  Perhaps  I  can  guess,  sir.  It  was  tlv 
mine  at  Lisconnor,  probably?  Yon  wev 
kind  enough  the  other  day  to  arrange  m; 
securing  some  shares  in  the  nndertakiiif 
Since  that,  however,  I  haye  heard  a  piee 
of  news  which  may  affect  my  whole  rator 
career.  There  has  been  some  report  mad 
by  the  Commissioner  about  the  parish." 

'*  Thafs  it,  that's  it  They're  going  I 
send  you  off*,  L'Estrange.  They're  gcnng  1 
draft  you  to  a  cathedral,  and  make  a  prel 
endaryof  you.  You  are  to  be  on  the  stai 
of  an  archbishop :  a  sort  of  Chzistaan  una 
tached.     Do  yon  like  the  prospect  ?  " 

'^Not  at  afi,  sir.  To  begin,  1  am  ayei 
poor  man,  and  could  ill  bear  the  cost  of  li 
this  might  entail." 

'*  Your  sister  would  probably  be  please 
with  the  change ;  a  gayer  place,  more  lif 
more  movement" 

*'  I  suspect  my  sister  reconciles  herself  i 
dulness  eyen  better  than  myself." 

**  Girls  do  that  occasionally ;  patience 
a  female  yirtue." 

There  was  a  slight  pause ;  and  now  L*E 
trange,  drawing  a  long  breath  as  if  prepa 
ing  himself  for  a  great  effort,  said,  — 

"  It  was  to  spe^  to  yon,  sir,  about  tlu 
yery  matter,  and  to  ask  your  assistanc 
that  I  came  up  here  this  day." 

**  I  wish  I  were  a  Inshop,  for  your  sak 
my  dear  friend." 

"  I  know  well,  sir,  I  can  count  npon  ya 
kind  interest  in  me,  and  I  belieye  that  i 
opportunity  now  offers  "  -^— 

«  What  IS  it  ?  where  is  it  ?  " 

"  At  Rome,  sir ;  or  rather  near  Bome, 

{>lace  called  Albana    They  want  a  cha 
ain  there." 

'^  But  you're  not  a  Catholic  priest,  L*I 
trance." 

**  No,  sir.  It  is  an  English  oommunii 
that  wants  a  parson." 

'*  1  see ;  and  you  think  this  would  n 
you  ?  " 
**  There  are  some  great  attractions  abo 
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H;  the  eooliyy  tlie  oBmate,  and  the  sort  of 
fifc,  aQ  have  a  certain  fiMcination  fbr  me, 
nd  Julia  it  moat  eager  aboat  it."^ 

^Tbe  yooiiff  lady  has  amlntion,''  mut- 
tered Bramleigh  to  himaelf.  **  Bat  what 
am  /  do,  L'Estrange  ?  I  don't  own  a  rood 
of  kad  at  Albana  I  haven't  a  Tilla  —  not 
even  a  fifl4ree  there.  I  could  subscribe  to  ' 
thechnr^  fond,  if  there  be  such  a  thing ; 
I  eonld  qoali^  for  t&e  franchise,  and  give 
foa  a  vote,  if  that  would  be  of  service." 

"Ton  could  do  better,  sir.  You  could 
|[iTB  me  a  letter  to  Lady  Augusta,  whose 
nlaence,  I  believe,  is  all  powerful.^ 

fat  a  moment  Bramleigh  stared  at  him 
Ixedlf,  and  then  sinking  slowly  into  a 
<Ur,  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 
itaed  lost  in  thought.  The  name  of 
Lidj  Annista  had  brought  up  before  him 
img  train  of  events  and  possible  conse- 
QMDces,  which  socm  led  him  far  away  from 
me  parson  and  aJl  his  cares.  From  her 
Mil,  her  extravagances,  her  change  of 
nfigMii,  and  her  suggestion  of  separation, 
ke  went  back  to  his  marriage  with  her, 
lid  even  to  his  first  meeting.  Strange 
cUn  of  disasters  from  beginning  to  end. 
A  bid  investment  in  every  way.  It  paid 
Mthing.    It  led  to  nothing. 

"I  hope,  sir,"  said  L'Estrange,  as  he 
pnd  at  the  strange  expression  of  preoccu- 
Mtion  m  the  other's  face — *'  I  hope,  sir,  I 
atTe  not  been  indiscreet  in  my  request  ?  " 

**  What  woi  vour  request  ?  ^  asked  Colo- 
Bsl  Bramleigh  bluntly,  and  with  a  look  of 
>lbaost  sternness. 

"  I  had  asked  yon,  sir,  for  a  letter  to 
I«idT  Augusta,**  said  the  curate,  half  of- 
ftwed  at  the  manner  of  the  last  question. 

"  A  letter  to  Lady  Augusta  ?  repeated 
Bnmldgh,  dwelling  on  each  word,  as 
^lfpiu[bby  the  effort  ne  could  recall  to  his 
*>ad  something  that  had  escaped  him. 

I*  I  mean,  sir,  with  reference  to  this  ap- 
piiatment, — the  chaplaincy,"  interposed 
L'&traoge,  for  he  was  offended  at  the  hes- 
'^itioo,  which  he  thought  implied  reluc- 
^^  or  disinclination  on  Colonel  Bram- 
f^glt's  part,  and  he  hastened  to  show  that 
|^*a>  not  any  claim  he  was  preferring  to 
^^fladjnihip's  acquaintance,  but  simply  his 
^^^  to  obtain  her  interest  in  his  behalfl 
^^"Influence !  influence  ! "  repeated  Bram- 
^Kh  to  himself.  "  I  have  no  doubt  she  has 
P^^KBce,  such  persons  generally  have.  It 
voaeofthe  baita  that  catch  them  !  This 
^l^^glimpse  of  power  has  a  marvellous  at- 
'•jtion  —  and  tnese  churchmen  know  so 
yy  Inwr  to  display  all  their  seductive  arts 
■•w  the  eager  eyea  of  the  newly  won 


(M>nvert.  Yes,  I  am  snre  yon  are  right, 
sir;  Lady  Augusta  is  one  most  Hkely  to 
have  influence,  —  you  shall  have  the  letter 
you  wish  fbr.  I  do  not  say  I  will  write  it  to- 
day, for  I  have  a  heavy  press  of  corre- 
spondence before  me,  but  if  you  will  come 
up  to-morrow,  by  luncheon  time,  or  to 
dinner,  —  why  not  dine  here  ?  " 

*'  I  tiiink  I'd  rather  come  up  early^  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  early  be  it.  I'll  have  the 
letter  for  you.  I  wish  I  could  remember 
something  I  know  I  had  to  say  to  you. 
What  was  it  ?  What  was  it  ?  Nothing  of 
much  consequence,  perhaps,  but  still  I  feel 
as  if —  eh,  —  don't  you  feel  so  too  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  clue,  sir,  to 
what  you  mean." 

**It  wasn't  about  the  mine  —  no.  I  think 
you  see  your  way  there  clearly  enough.  It 
may  be  a  good  thing,  or  it  may  not.  Cut- 
bill  is  like  the  rest  of  them,  not  a  greater 
rogue  perhaps,  nor  need  he  be.  They  cure 
such  shrewd  fellows,  and  as  the  money  is 
your  sister's,  —  trust  money,  too,  —  I  de- 
clare I'd  be  cautious." 

L'Estrange  mumbled  some  words  of  as- 
sent ;  he  saw  that  Bramleigh's  manner  be- 
tokened exhaustion  and  weariness,  and  he 
was  ea^r  to  bo  gone.  "  Till  to-morrow, 
then,  sir,"  ssdd  he,  moving  to  the  door. 

'*  You'U  not  dine  with  us  ?  I  think  you 
mio^ht  though,"  muttered  Bramleigh,  half 
to  himself.  **  I'm  sure  Culduff*  would  make 
no  show  of  awkwardness,  nor  would  your 
sister  either,  —  women  never  do.  But  do 
just  what  you  like ;  my  head  is  aclung  so, 
I  believe  I  must  lie  down  for  an  hour  or 
two.    Do  you  [lass  Belton's  ?  " 

*'I  could  without  any  inconvenience; 
do  you  want  him  ?  " 

'*  I  fancy  I'd  do  well  to  see  him ;  he  said 
something  of  cupping  me  the  last  day  he 
was  here,  —  would  you  mind  telling  him 
to  give  me  a  call  V  " 

"  May  I  come  up  in  the  evening,  sir,  and 
see  how  you  are  ? 

"  In  the  evening?  this  evening?  "  cried 
Bramleigh,  in  a  narsh  discordant  voice. 
*^  Why,  good  heavens,  sir !  have  a  little,  a 
very  little  discretion.  You  have  been 
here  since  eleven ;  I  marked  the  clock. 
It  was  not  full  five  minutes  afler  eleven, 
when  you  came  in,  —  it's  now  past  one. 
Two  mortal  hours,  —  and  you  ask  me  if  you 
may  return  thb  evening  ;  and  I  reply,  sir, 
distinctly,  No  I  Is  that  intelligible  ?  I  say 
—  No ! "  As  he  spoke  he  turned  away,  and 
the  curate,  covered  with  shame  and  confu- 
sion, hastened  out  of  the  room,  and  down 
the  stairs,  and  out  into  the  open  air,  dread- 
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ing  lest  he  should  meet  ony  one,  end  actual- 
ly terrified  at  the  thought  of  being  seen. 
He  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  shrub- 
beries, and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  he 
heard  from  a  child  that  his  sister  had  gone 
home  some  time  before,  and  left  word  for 
him  to  follow  her.** 


CBLAPTEB  XXIII. 
THS   CURATE   CROSS-EXAMINED. 

When  the  party  returned  from  the  pic- 
nic, it  was  to  find  Colonel  Bramleigli  very 
ill.  Some  sort  of  fit  the  doctor  called  it  — 
not  apoplexy  nor  epilepsy,  but  something 
that  seemed  to  combine  features  of  both. 
It  had,  he  thought,  been  produced  by  a 
shock  of  some  sort,  and  L'Estrangc,  who 
had  last  been  with  him  before  his  seizure, 
was  summoned  to  impart  the  condition  in 
which  he  had  found  him,  and  whatever 
might  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  attack. 

If  the  curate  was  nervous  and  excited 
by  the  tidings  that  reached  him  of  the  colo- 
nel's state,  the  examination  to  which  he 
was  submitted  served  little  to  restore  calm 
to  his  system.  Question  afler  question 
poured  in.  Sometimes  two  or  three  would 
speak  together,  and  all  —  except  Ellen  — 
accosted  him  in  a  tone  that  seemed  half  to 
make  liim  chargeable  with  the  whole  calami- 
ty. When  iisked  to  toll  of  what  they  had 
been  cou  verging,  and  that  he  mentioned  how 
Colonel  Bramleigli  had  adverted  to  matters 
of  faith  and  belief,  Marion,  in  a  whisper  loud 
enough  to  be  overheard,  cx(;laimed,  "'•  I  was 
sure  of  it.  It  was  one  of  those  priestly  in- 
discretions ;  he  would  come  talking  to  papa 
about  what  he  calls  his  soul's  health,  and  in 
this  way  brought  on  the  excitement." 

**  Did  you  not  perceive,  sir,"  asked  she, 
fiercely,  '*  that  the  topic  was  too  much  for 
his  nerves?  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that 
the  moment  was  inopportune  lor  a  very  excit- 
ing subject?  " 

"•  Was  his  manner  easy  and  natural  when 
you  saw  him  first  ?  "  asked  Augustus. 

^'  Had  hu  bt^en  reading  that  debate  on 
Servia  ?  "  in(|uired  Temple. 

**  Matter  enough  there,  by  Jove,  to  send 
the  blood  to  a  man's  head, "  cried  CuldufT, 
warmly. 

**  I'm  convinced  it  was  all  religious," 
chimed  in  Marion,  who  triumphed  merciless^ 
ly  over  the  poor  [)arson's  confusion.  "  It  is 
what  th(!V  call  '  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son ;  *  i\m\  they  artj  true  to  their  device,  for 
no  men  on  earth  more  heartily  defy  the  dic- 
tates of  tact  or  delicacy.' 
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**  Oh,  Marion,  what  are  yon  MMylng  ? " 
whispered  Nelly. 

**  It*s  no  time  for  honied  words,  EUen,  n 
the  presence  of  a  heavy  calamity,  bat  I'd 
like  to  ask  Mr.  L'Eftrange  why,  when  ht 
saw  the  danger  of  the  theme  they  were  dt** 
cussing,  he  (lid  not  try  to  change  the  topie.' 

"  So  I  did.  I  led  him  to  talk  of  myieir 
and  my  interests." 

"  An  admirable  antidote  to  excitement 
certainly,"  mattered  CuldufiTto  Templci  who 
seemed  to  relish  the  joke  intensely. 

**  You  say  that  mv  father  bad  been  read- 
ing his  letters  —  did  he  appear  to  have  ff»> 
ceived  any  tidings  to  call  for  unosual  anxi- 
ety V  "  asked  Augustus. 

**I  found  him-' as  I  thought — looking 
very  ill,  careworn  almost,  when  I  entere£ 
He  had  been  writing,  and  seemed  fatigued 
and  exhausted.  His  first  remark  to  me  was, 
I  remember,  a  mistake."  L'£strange  here 
stopped  suddenly.  He  did  not  desire  to  re- 
peat the  speech  about  being  invited  to  the 
picnic.  It  would  have  been  an  awkward- 
ness on  all  sides. 

**  What  do  you  call  a  mistake*  sir  ?  * 
asked  Marion,  calmly. 

"'  I  mean  he  asked  me  something  which  a 
clearer  memory  would  have  remmded  hia 
not  to  have  inquired  after." 

"  This  grows  interesting.  Perhaps  yon 
will  enlighten  us  a  little  farther,  and  say 
what  the  blunder  was." 

''  Well,  he  asked  me  how  it  happened  that 
Julia  and  myself  were  not  of  the  picnic,  fa^ 
getting  of  course  that  we  —  we  had  not 
heard  of  it."  A  deep  dush  was  now  spread 
over  his  face  and  forehead,  and  he  looked 
overwhelmed  with  shame. 

*'  I  see  it  all ;  I  see  the  whole  thing,"  sai('. 
Marion,  triumphantly.  *^  It  was  out  of  the 
worldliness  oi  the  picnic  sprung  all  Hm 
saintly  conversation  that  ensued." 

*^No;  the  transition  was  more  gradoal," 
said  L'Estrange,  smiling,  for  he  was  at  lasl 
amused  at  the  asperity  of  this  cross-examinv 
tion.  "'  Nor  was  there  what  you  call  an; 
saintly  conversation  at  all.  A  few  remark i 
Colonel  Bramleigh  indeed  made  on  the  in* 
sufficiency  of,  not  the  church,  but  church' 
men.  to  resolve  doubts  and  dilficultiea" 

*'I  heartily  a<^ree  with  him,"  broke  in 
Lord  CuldufT,  wiui  a  smile  of  much  intendeci 
significance. 

^^  And  is  it  possible ;  are  we  to  believi 
that  all  papa's  attack  was  brought  on  by  i 
talk  over  a  picnic  ?  "  asked  Marion. 
I  *'  I  think  1  told  you  that  he  received  man; 
letters  by  the  post,  and  to  some  of  them  h 
adverted  as  being  very  important  and  re 
quiring    immediate    attention.       One    tha 
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cnae  finm  "Bom^  sppeaved  to  eaose  him 
mnch  ezcitement" 

Harion  tamed  atray  ber  head  with  an  im- 
patient tow,  as  though  she  certainty  was  not 
going  to  accept  this  explanation  as  sufficient. 
**I  shall  want  a  few  minutes  with  Mr. 
VEgtaraaa^  alone  in  the  library,  if  I  may  be 
pehkutted,"  said  the  doctor,  who  had  now  en- 
tered the  room  after  his  visit  to  the  sick 
num. 

"I  hope  you  may  be  more  successful  than 
we  baTe  been,"  wluspered  Marion  as  she 
sailed  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  Lord 
Cnlduff ;  and  after  a  few  words  with  Augus- 
tus, the  doctor  and  L'Estrange  retired  to 
confer  in  the  library. 

**  JDont  flurry  me;  take  me  quietly,  doc- 
tOTi*  8ud  the  curate,  with  a  piteous  smile. 
**  They've  given  me  such  a  burster  over  the 
diep     ground  that  Pm   completely  blown. 
Do  yon  know,*  added  he,  seriously,  "  they've 
caraaa-onestioned  me  in  a  way  that  would  im- 
^    that  I  am  the  cause  of  this   sudden 
sfli^Qre."    . 
'*  "No,  no ;  they  couldn't  mean  that." 
^  There's  no  excuse  then  for  the  things 
tfn  Bramleigh  said  to  me." 
**  Hemember  what  an  anxious  moment  it 
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health  and  spirits,  and  they  come  back  to 
find  bim  very  ill  —  dangerously  ill.  That 
alpne  would  serve  to  palliate  any  unusual 
show  of  eagerness.  Tell  me  now,  was  he 
l^iti^iag  perfectly  himself,  was  he  in  his  ordi- 
>^  spirits,  when  you  met  him  ?  " 

*'  No ;  I  thought  him  depressed,  and  at 
tin«8  irritable." 

.^I  see;  he  was  hasty  and  abrupt.     He 
^  not  brook  contradiction,  perhaps  ?  " 

*'  I  never  went  that  far.    If  I  dissented 
^"'^  or  twice,  I  did  so  mildly  and  even 


Whicli  made  him  more  exacting,  and 
™**  intolerant,  you  would  say  V  " 

'*  Possibly  it  did.  I  remember  he  rated 
*"■•  Hither  sharply  for  not  beinpj  contented 
^ith  a  very  humble  condition  in  life,  though 
'  MBQred  him  I  felt  no  impatience  at  my 
I^J^  state,  and  was  quite  satisfied  to  wait 
™l  better  sboold  befall  me.  He  called  me 
^casniflt  for  saving  this,  and  hinted  that  all 
^urehmen  had  the  leaven  of  the  Jesuit  in 
^^ ;  bat  he  got  out  of  this  after  a  while, 
****  promised  to  write  a  letter  in  my  behalf. " 

"  And  which  he  told  me  vou  would  find 
V^  and  addressed  on  this  table  here, 
"^re  it  ia." 

"Uow  kind  of  him  to  remember  me 
WHigh  all  his  sofiering ! " 


'*  He  said  something  about  it  being  die 
only  reparation  he  coiud  make  you,  but  bis 
voice  was  not  very  clear  or  distinct,  and  I 
couldn't  be  sure  I  caught  his  words  correct- 
ly." 

"  Reparation !  he  owed  me  none."  . 

"Well,  well,  it  is  possible  I  may  have 
mistaken  him.  One  thing  is  plain  enough : 
vou  cannot  give  me  any  chie  to  this  seizure 
beyond  the  saess  that  it  may  have  been 
some  tidings  be  received  by  post." 

L'Estrange  shook  his  head  in  silence,  and 
after  a  moment  said,  **Is  the  attack  seri- 
ous?" 

«  Highly  so." 

"  And  18  his  life  in  danger  ?  " 

'<  A  few  hours  will  decide  that,  but  it 
may  be  days  befbre  we  shall  know  if  his 
mind  will  recover.  Craythorpe  has  been 
sent  for  irom  Dublin,  and  we  snail  have  his 
opinion  this  evening.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saving  that  mine  is  unfavourable." 

**  What  a  dreadful  thing  1  and  how  fear- 
fullv  sudden  !  I  cannot  conceive  how  he 
could  have  bethought  him  of  the  letter  for 
me  at  such  a  moment." 

**  He  wrote  it,  he  said,  as  you  left  him ; 
vou  had  not  quitted  the  house  when  he 
began.  He  said  to  me,  *  I  saw  I  was  grow- 
ing worse,  I  felt  my  confusion  was  gaming 
on  me,  and  a  strange  co-mixture  of  people 
and  events  was  occurring  in  my  head ;  so  I 
swept  all  my  letters  and  papers  into  a 
drawer  and  locked  it,  wrote  tne  few  lines  I 
had  promised,  and  with  mv  almost  last 
effort  of  consciousness  rang  tne  bell  for  my 
servant' " 

"But  he  was  qiute  collected  when  he 
told  you  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  in  one  of  those  lucid  inter- 
vals when  the  mind  shines  out  clear  and 
brilliant ;  but  the  eflbrt  cost  him  dearly;  he 
has  not  rallied  from  it  since." 

**■  Has  he  over- worked  himself;  is  this  the 
effect  of  an  over-exerted  brain  ?  " 

**  Vd  call  it  rather  the  result  of  some 
wounded  sensibility ;  he  appears  to  have 
suffered  some  great  reverse  m  ambition  or 
in  fortune.  His  tone,  so  far  as  1  can  fathom 
it,  implies  intense  depreasion.  Aft»r  all,  we 
must  say  he  met  mnch  coldness  here :  the 
people  did  not  visit  him,  there  was  no  ooor> 
tesy,  no  kindliness,  shown  him ;  and  thoogh 
he  seemed  indifferent  to  it,  who  knows  how 
he  may  have  felt  it  ?  " 

**  1  do  not  sufpect  he  gave  any  enconraee* 
mcnt  to  intimacy ;  he  seemed  to  me  as  if  ae- 
clining  acquaintance  with  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

*^  Ay ;  but  it  was  in  resentment,  I  opine ; 
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bot  you  ought  to  knoir  best  You  were 
constantly  Here  ?  " 

**  Yes,  very  frequently ;  but  I  am  not  an 
observant  person;  all  the  little  detaib 
which  conyey  a  whole  narrative  to  others 
are  utterly  lost  upon  me.** 

The  doctor  smiled.  It  was  an  expression 
that  appeared  to  say  he  concurred  in  the 
croate's  version  of  his  own  nature. 

'*It  is  these  small  gifts  of  combining, 
arranging,  siflin^,  and  testing,  that  we  doc- 
tors have  to  cultivate,"  said  be,  as  he  took 
his  hat  '*  The  patient  the  most  eaeer  to 
be  exact  and  truthful  will,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, mislead  and  misguide  as.  There  is  a 
strange  bend  sinister  in  human  nature, 
against  sincerity,  that  will  indulge  itself 
even  at  the  cost  of  life  itself.  You  are  the 
physician  of  the  soul,  sir ;  but  take  my  word 
for  it,  you  might  get  man;^  a  shrewd  hint 
and  many  a  useful  suggestion  from  us,  the 
meaner  workmen,  who  only  deal  with 
nerves  and  arteries." 

As  he  wended  his  solitary  road  home- 
wards, L'Estrange  pondered  thoughtfully 
over  the  doctor's  words.  He  had  no  need, 
he  well  knew,  to  be  reminded  of  his  igno- 
rance of  mankind ;  but  here  was  a  new  view 
of  it,  and  it  seemed  immeasurable. 

On  the  whole  he  was  a  sadder  man  than 
usual  on  that  day.  The  world  around  him, 
that  narrow  circle  whose  diameter  was  per- 
ha^  a  dozen  miles  or  so,  was  very  sombre 
in  its  colouring.  He  had  lefl  sickness  and 
sorrow  in  a  house  where  he  had  hitherto 
onlj^  seen  festivity  and  pleasure ;  and  worse 
again  as  regarded  himself,  he  had  carried 
away  none  of  those  kindlier  sympathies  and 
friendly  feelings  which  were  wont  to  greet 


him  at  the  great  house.  Were  they  rea 
then  changed  to  him  ?  and  if  so,  why  • 
There  is  a  moral  chill  in  the  sense  of  > 
trangement  from  those  we  have  lived  w 
on  terms  of  friendship,  that,  like  the  shade 
that  precedes  ague,  seems  to  threaten  ti 
worse  will  follow.  Julia  wonld  see  wb 
Ifhe  mischief  lay  had  she  been  in  hk  pit 
Julia  would  have  read  the  myBterr,  if^tli 
were  a  mystery,  from  end  to  end ;  but 
he  felt  it,  he  liad  no  powers  of  observatii 
no  quickness,  no  tact ;  he  saw  notlung  tl 
lay  beneath  the  surface,  nor,  indeed,  nu 
tmit  was  on  the  surface.  All  that  he  kn 
was,  that  at  the  moment  when  his  fiit 
was  more  uncertain  than  ever,  he  fai 
himself  more  isolated  and  fHendlea  tl 
ever  he  remembered  to  have  been.  '. 
only  set-off  aeainst  all  this  sense  of  da 
tion  was  the  letter  which  Colonel  Be 
leieh  had  written  in  his  behidf^  and  wl 
he  had  remembered  to  write  as  he  lay 
fering  on  his  sick  bed.^  He  had  told 
doctor  where  to  find  it,  and  said  It 
sealed  and  directed.  The  address  was  th 
but  no  seal.  It  was  placed  in  an  open 
velope,  on  which  was  written  **FBfoc 
by  uie  Bev.  G.  L'Estrange."  Was 
omission  of  the  seal  accident  or  intent* 
Most  probably  intention,  because  he  S| 
of  having  sealed  it  And  yet  that  m 
have  been  a  mere  phrase  to  imply  that 
letter  was  finishea.  Such  letten  i 
probably  in  most  cases  either  open,  or  i 
closed  after  beins  read  b;^  him  who  1 
them.  Julia  would  know  tins.  Julia  wi 
be  able  to  clear  up  this  point,  thought  hi 
he  pondered  and  plodded  homeward. 
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The  Abtssikian  Kino:  Toeodobe 
Imp.  —  The  Times  newspaper,  under  date 
January  4,  says  *'his  descent  from  King 
Solomon  has  not  been  questioned."  Shaks- 
pere  has  instructively  traced  the  dust  of 
CsBsar  to  a  bun^-hole ;  but  the  blood  of  Sol- 
omon in  the  veins  of  that  imp  Theodore  ? 


To  what  base  purposes,  indeed  1  Jd 
apart,  however,  one  would  be  glad  to  k 
the  precise  channel  of  descent  hj  whu 
flows;  and  also  to  learn  if  the  Hel 
nation  have  preserved  aathentic  reootdi 
any  other  descendants  of  King  Solonoi 
N.^<1  A 
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TBS  WILUNOrORD  BULL. 

PBiNiii0  left  London  by  a  nigbt  mail 
train  on  Batter  Sunday,  and  foand  himself 
at  the  Willingibrd  Bull  aboat  half  an  hour 
aftar  midnigfat  Lord  Chiltern  was  up  and 
waiting  for  him,  and  rapper  was  on  the  table. 
The  Willingford  Boll  was  an  English  inn  of 
tha  old  fltamn,  which  had  now,  in  these  lat- 
ter jetrs  of  railway  travellinjar,  ceased  to 
km  a  road  bosiness, — for  there  were  no 
tntfallers  on  the  road,  and  but  little  posting, 
—bat  had  acquired  a  new  trade  as  a  d^pdt 
ftr  hontera  and  hunting  men.  The  land- 
lord let  out  horses  and  kept  hnntin*;  stables, 
iad  the  house  was  generally  filled  from  the 
bepaninor  of  Norember  till  the  middle  of 
ApnL  Then  it  became  a  desert  in  the  sum- 
Mr,  aad  no  guests  were  seen  there,  till  the 
pnik  coats  flocked  down  again  into  the  shires. 
^  Eow  many  days  do  you  mean  to  give 
M?*aaidLord  Clhiltem,  as  he  helped  his 
fii^  to  a  derilled  leg  of  a  turkey. 

**!  must  go  back  on  Wednesday,"  sud 
TUseas. 

"That  meana  Wednesday  night  Til  tell 
yw  what  well  do.  We've  the  Cottesmore 
•••arrow.  Well  get  into  Tailby's  country 
on  Tuesday,  and  Fitzwilliam  will  be  only 
JjJ^lve  miles  off  on  Wednesday.  We  shall 
"•  rather  short  of  horses." 

*ftiiy don't  le  me  put  jrou  out  lean 
«W  something  here,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Ton  won't  put  me  out  at  all.     Therell 

**  three  between  us  each  day,  and  well  run 

^  luck.    The  horses  have  'gone  on  to  Em- 

P"*^am  for  to-morrow.    Tailby  is  rather  a 

J^y  off,  —  at  Somerby ;  but  we'll  manage  it 

^l^hc  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  get 

■•^  to  Stamford  by  rail.     On  Wednesday 

^  shall  have  everythinjj  very  comfortable. 

're  out  beyond  Stilton  and  will  draw 

our  way.    I've  planned  it  all  out    Fve 

*J^^p  with  a  fast  stepper,  and  if  we  start  to- 

|U^^>>ow  at  half-past  nine,  we  shall    be  in 

Ir.^^ty  of  time.     Yon  shall  ride  Meg  Mer- 

JjJ*^  and  if  she  don't  carry  you,  you  may 

■'bother." 

^  b  she  one  of  the  pulling  ones?  " 

**  She  is  heav^  in  nand  if  you  are  heavy 

^  ber,  but  leave  her  mouth  alone  and  she'll 

^   like  flowing  water.    You'd  better  not 

^^  more  in  a  crowd  than  you  can  help. 

»c>w,  what'll  you  drink  ?  " 

They  sat  up  half  the  night  smoking  and 
^Udng,  and  Phineas  learned  more  about 
J^rd  Chiltern  then  than  ever  he  had  learned 
^^sre.  There  was  brandy  and  water  be- 
"^  them,    but    neither  of  them   drank. 
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Lord  Chiltern,  indeed,  had  a  pint  of  beer 
by  his  side  from  which  he  sipped  occasion- 
ally. *'  I've  taken  to  beer,"  he  said,  <*  as 
bemg  the  best  drink  going.  When  a  man 
hunts  six  days  a  week  he  can  afford  to  drink 
beer.  I'm  on  an  allowance,  —  three  pints  a 
day.    That's  not  too  much  ?  " 

**  And  ^ou  drink  nothing  else  ?  " 

"  Nothing  when  I'm  afone,  —  except  a 
little  cherry-brandy  when  I'm  out  I  never 
cared  for  armk ;  — never  in  my  life.  I  do 
like  excitement,  and  have  been  less  careful 
than  I  ought  to  have  been  as  to  what  it  has 
come  from.  I  could  give  up  drink  to-moiv 
row,  without  a  struggle,  —  if  it  were  worth 
my  while  to  make  up  my  mind  to  do  it 
And  it's  the  same  with  gambling.  I  never 
do  gamble  now,  because  I've  got  no  money ; 
but  I  own  I  like  it  better  than  any  thing  in 
the  world.  While  yon  are  at  it  there  is 
Ufe  in  it" 

"  You  should  take  to  politics,  Chiltern." 

'*  And  I  would  have  done  so,  but  my 
father  would  not  help  me.  Never  mind, 
we  will  not  talk  about  him.  How  does 
Laura  get  on  with  her  husband  ?  " 

"  Very  happily,  I  should  say." 

''  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Lord  Chiltern. 
"  Her  temper  is  too  much  like  mine  to 
allow  her  to  be  happy  with  such  a  log  of 
wood  as  Robert  Kennedy.  It  is  such  men 
as  he  who  drives  me  out  of  the  pale  of  de- 
cent life.  If  that  is  decency,  I'd  sooner  be 
indecent  You  mark  my  words.  They'll 
come  to  grief.  She'll  never  be  able  to 
stand  it." 

*^  I  should  think  she  had  her  own  way  in 
everything,"  said  Phineas. 

**  Ko,  no.  Though  he's  a  prig,  he's  a 
man  ;  and  she  will  not  find  it  easy  to  drive 
him." 

"  But  she  may  bend  him." 

'*  Not  an  inch  ;  —  that  is  if  I  understand 
his  character.  I  suppose  you  see  a  good 
deal  of  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  —  pretty  well.  I'm  not  there  so 
oflen  as  I  used  to  be  in  the  Square." 

^*-  You  get  sick  of  it,  I  suppcMe.  I  should. 
Do  you  see  my  father  oflen  ?  " 

»*  Only  occasionally.  He  is  always  very 
civil  when  I  do  see  him." 

*^  He  is  the  very  pink  of  civility  when  he 
pleases,  but  the  most  unjust  man  I  ever 
met" 

^'  t  should  not  have  thought  that" 

**  Yes,  he  is,"  said  the  Earl's  son,  **  and 
all  from  lack  of  judgment  to  discern  the 
truth.  He  makes  up  his  mind  to  a  thing  on 
insufficient  proof,  and  then  nothing  will 
turn  hiuL  He  thinks  well  of  you,  —  would 
probably  believe  year  word  on  any  indiffer- 
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cnt  subject  without  thought  of  a  doubt ; 
but  if  you  were  to  tell  him  that  I  didn't  get 
drunk  every  night  of  mjr  life  and  spend 
most  of  my  time  in  thrashmji;  policemen,  he 
would  not  believe  you.  He  would  smile 
incredulously  and  make  you  a  little  bow. 
I  can  see  him  do  it." 

"  You  are  too  liiard  on  him,  Chiltero." 

"  He  has  been  too  hard  on  me,  I  know. 
Is  Violet  Effingham  still  in  Grosvenor 
Platre  V  " 

**  No ;  she's  with  Lady  Baldook." 

"  That  old  grandmother  of  evil  has  come 
to  town,  —  has  she  ?  Poor  Violet !  When 
we  were  young  together  we  used  to  have 
such  fun  about  that  old  woman  1 " 

"  The  old  woman  is  an  ally  of  mine  now," 
said  Phineas. 

"  You  make  allies  everywhere.  You 
know  Violet  Effingham,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes.     I  know  her." 

**  Don't  vou  think  her  very  charming," 
said  r^rd  Chiltern. 

"  Exceedinjjly  charming." 

"  I  have  asked  that  girl  to  marry  me 
three  times,  and  I  shall  never  ask  her 
again.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  a 
man  shouldn't  go.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  it  would  bo  a  good  marriage.  In  the 
first  place,  her  money  would  be  serviceable. 
Then  it  would  heal  matters  in  our  family, 
for  my  father  is  as  prejudiced  in  her  favour 
as  he  is  against  me.  And  I  love  her  dearly. 
I've  loved  her  all  rav  life,  —  since  I  used  to 
buy  cakes  for  her.  But  I  shall  never  ask 
her  again." 

•*  I  would  if  I  were  you,"  said  Phineas, 
—  hardly  knowing  what  it  might  be  best 
for  him  to  say. 

"  No ;  I  never  will.  But  Pll  tell  yon 
what.  1  shall  get  into  some  desperate 
scrape  about  her.  Of  course  she'll  marry, 
and  that  soon.  Then  I  shall  make  a  fool 
of  mystlf.  AVhen  I  hear  that  she  is  en- 
gaged I  shall  go  and  quarrel  with  the  man, 
and  kick  him,  —  or  get  kicked.  All  the 
world  will  turn  against  me,  and  I  shall  be 
called  a  wild  beast." 

"  \  (loji  in  the  manger  is  what  you  should 
be  calK'(l." 

"  Kxictly  ; — but  how  is  a  man  to  help 
it?  If  you  loved  a  girl,  could  you  see 
anoth«T  man  take  her?"  Phineas  remem- 
bered of  course  that  he  had  lately  c^me 
through  this  ordeal.  **It  is  as  though  he 
were  to  come  and  put  his  hand  upon  me, 
and  wanted  mv  own  heart  out  of  me. 
Thougfi  \  have  no  property  m  her  at  all,  no 
right  to  h(»r,  —  though  she  never  gave  me  a 
word  of  encouragement,  it  is  as  though  she  j 
were  the  most  private  thing  in  the  world  to  ' 


mo.  I  should  be  hair  mad,  and  in  my  maA^ 
ness  I  could  not  master  the  idea  that  I  wsjs 
being  robbed.  I  should  resent  it  8i  a  per"^ 
sonal  interference." 

*^I  suppose  it  will  oome  to  that  if  pes. 
give  her  up  j'onrself,"  said  Phineas. 

*'It  is  no  question  of  giving  ap.  0^ 
cx>urse  I  cannot  make  her  marry  w»^ 
Light  another  cigar,  old  fellow." 

Phineas,  as  he  lit  the  other  cigar,  remem-^ 
bered  that  he  owed  a  certain  duty  in  tin 
matter  to  Lady  Lanra.     She  had  commis- 
sioned him  to  persuade  her  brother  that  Im 
suit  with  Violet  Effingham  would  not  be 
hopeless,  if  he  could  only  restrain  himsslf 
in  his  mode  of  conducting  it.    Phineas  was 
disposed  to  do  his  duty,  uthough  he  felt  it ' 
to  DO  very  hard  that  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  be  eloquent  against  his  own  intei^ 
est.    He  had  been  thinking  for  the  last 
quai;^er  of  an  hour  how  he  must  bear  him- 
self if  it  might  turn  out  that  he  shomld  be 
the  man  whom  Lord  Chiltem  was  resolved 
to  kick.    He  looked  at  his  friend  and  host, 
and   became  aware  that  a  kicking-mateh 
with  such  a  one   would  not  be    pleasant 
pastime.    Nevertheless,  he  would  be  happT 
enough  to  be  subject  to  Lord  Chiltenrs 
wrath  for  such  a  reason.     He  wonld  do  Us 
duty  by  Lord  Chiltem ;    and  then,  when 
that  had  been  adeouately  done,  he  wodid, 
if  occasion  served,  nght  a  battle  for  him- 
self. 

**  You  are  too  sudden  with  her,  Chiltem," 
he  said,  after  a  pause. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  too  sndden  ?  * 
said  Lord  Chiltem,  almost  angrily. 

'^  You  frighten  her  by  being  so  impets* 
ous.  You  rush  at  her  as  thonm^h  you  wattl- 
ed to  conquer  her  by  a  single  blow." 

"  So  I  do." 

"You  should  be  more  gentle  with  ller. 
You  should  give  her  time  to  find  ool 
whether  she  likes  you  or  not" 

'*  She  has  known  me  all  her  life,  and  hat 
found  that  out  long  ago.  Not  bat  what 
you  ar(i  right.  I  Know  yon  are  riffhl 
Only  you  can't  altera  man's  nature,  if  I 
were  you,  and  had  your  skill  in  pleaainit, 
I  should  drop  sofl  words  into  her  ear  till  I 
had  caught  her.  But  I  have  no  gifia  in 
that  way.  I  am  as  awkward*as  a  pig  at  what 
is  called  flirting.  And  I  have  an  accursed 
pride  which  stands  in  my  own  light.  If  she 
were  in  this  house  this  moment,  and  if  I 
knew  she  were  to  be  had  for  asking,  I 
don't  think  I  could  brins  myself  to  adc 
again.  But  we'll  go  to  bed.  It*s  half-pasl ' 
two,  and  wc  must  be  off  at  half-past  nine, 
if  ^e*re  to  be  at  Ezton  Park  gates  at 
eleven." 
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Fkiaeafl^  •§  h»  want  upetain,  assured 
biinself  thai  he  had  done  his  duty.  If  there 
ever  should  come  to  be  anything  between 
hiaoL  and  Violet  Effinj^ham,  Lord  Chiltern 
ai^lifc  quarrel  with  him,  —  might  probiibly 
sitaaipt  that  kicking  encounter  to  which 
allnaion  had  been  made,  —  but  nobodj 
ooold  jnsdy  sav^  that  he  had  not  behaved 
hocKxirablj  to  his  friend. 

On  the  next  momine  there  was  a  bustle 

at<±  a  sennr,  as  there  lUways  is  on  sooh  oc- 

lona,  ana  the  two  men  got  off  about  ten 

rates  after  time.    But    Liord  Chiltern 

hard,  and  they  reached  the  meet  be- 

I  the  master  had  moved  off.     They  had 

a  iwLtt  day's  sport  with  the  Cottesmore ;  and 

Flauieas,  though  he  found  thort  Meg  Mer- 

rilf(tfydid  reqmro  a  good  deal  of  ridiae,  went 

thrtotugh  his  day's  work  with  credit    He 

been  riding  since  he  was  a  child,  as  is 

ODitom  with  all  boys  in  Munster,  and 

an   Irishman's    natural    aptitude  for 

juiapiBg.    When  they  got  hack  to  the  Wii- 

lUMpMr  Boll  he  felt  please  1  with  the  day 

•mS.  lathar  proud  of  himself    '^  It  wasn't 

it^  yon    know,"  said  Chiltern,  ^*and   I 

^*t  call  that  a  stiff  country.     Besides, 

_  is  Tery  handy  when  you  Ve  got  her  out 

off  the  crowd.     You  shall  ride  Boncbreaker 

to'-uwrrow  at  Bomerby,  and  youll  find  that 

totter  fan." 

** Boncbreaker?  Haven't  I  heard  you 
*^y  he  rushes  like  mischief?  " 

^  WeU,  he  does  rush.  But  by  Geor<i;e  I 
TgQ  want  a  horse  to  rush  in  that  country. 
Wben  you  hare  to  go  right  through  fbur  or 
■^«  Ibet  of  stiff  green  wood,  like  a  bullet 
tikrougli  a  target,  you  want  a  little  force, 
^^  joa're  apt  to  be  lefk  up  a  tree." 

**  And  what  do  you  ride  ?  " 
^  A  brute  I  never  put  my  leg  on  yet 
^  iKw  sent  down  to  Wilcox  here,  out  of 
^^'■Hsolnshire,    b«3Cauae    they    couldn't   get 
^ybody  to  ride  him  there.    They  say  be 

K  with' his  head  up  in  the  air,  and  won't 
^  Bf  a  fence  that  isn't  as  high  as  his 
^^■^i^sc  But  1  think  he'll  do  here.  I  never 
*^^  a  batter  made  beast,  or  one  with  more 
U^^r.  I>o  you  look  at  his  shoulders. 
*^*a  la  be  had  for  seventy  pounds,  and  these 
^  tbe  sort  of  horses  I  Hke  to  buy." 
A^in  they  dine«l  alone,  and  Lord  Chilr 
explained  to  Phineas  that  he  rarely 
~  tod  with  the  men  of  either  of  the 
,  in  which  he  rode.  "  There  is  a  set 
^  fellows  down  here  who  are  poison  to  me, 
^*^  there  is  another  set,  and  I  am  poison 
^  %hem.  Everybody  is  very  civil,  as  you 
*^»  but  I  have  no  associated.  And  grad- 
^\y  I  am  gettins^  to  have  a  reputation  as 
^hOQgd  I  were  the  devil  himself*.     I  think  I 
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shall  come  out  next  year  dressed  entirely 
in  black." 

"  Are  you  not  wrong  to  give  way  to  that 
kind  of  thing  ?  " 

''  What  the'  deuce  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't 
make  civil  little  speeches.  When  once  a 
man  gets  a  reputation  as  an  o;n*e,  it  is  the 
most  aitiicult  thinp;  in  the  world  to  drop  it. 
I  could  have  a  score  of  men  hero  every 
day  if  I  liked  it,  —  my  title  would  do  that 
for  me ;  —  but  they  would  be  men  I  should 
loathe,  and  I  should  be  sure  to  tell  them  so, 
even  though  1  did  not  mean  it  Bone- 
breaker,  and  the  new  horse,  and  another, 
went  on  at  twelve  to-day.  You  must  ex- 
pect hard  work  to-morrow,  as  I  daresay  we 
shan't  be  home  before  eight" 

llie  next  day's  meet  was  in  Leicester- 
shire, not  far  from  Melton,  and  they  start- 
ed early.  Phineas,  to  tell  the  truth  of 
him,  was  rather  afraid  of  Bonebreaker,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  probability  of  an  ac- 
cident He  had  neither  wife  nor  child,  and 
nobo-iy  had  a  better  right  to  risk  his  neck. 
"  We'll  put  a  gag  on  'im,"  said  the  groom, 
^  and  you'll  ride  Im  in  a  ring,  —  so  that 
you  may  wellni^h  break  his  jaw  ;  but  he  is 
a  rum  un,  sir.  ^  III  do  my  best,"  said 
Phineas.  "^  Hell  Uke  all  that,"  said  the 
groom.  '^  Just  let  him  have  his  own  way 
at  everything,"  said  Lord  Chiltern,  as  thev 
moved  away  from  the  meet  to  Pickwell 
G^rse ;  "  and  if  you'll  only  sit  on  his  back 
he'll  carry  you  throus;li  as  safe  as  a  church." 
Phineas  could  not  httlp  thinking  that  the 
counsels  of  the  master  and  of  the  groom 
wore  very  different.  "  My  idea  is,'  con- 
tinued Lord  Chiltern,  ^  that  in  hunting  you 
should  always  avoid  a  crowd.  I  don't  think 
a  horse  is  worth  riding  that  will  go  in  a 
crowd.  It's  j  u>t  like  yachting ;  —  you  should 
have  plenty  of  sea-room.  If  you're  to  pull 
your  horse  up  at  every  fence  till  somebody 
else  is  over,  I  think  you'd  better  come  out 
on  a  donkey."  And  so  they  went  away  to 
Pickwell  Gorae. 

Th(>re  were  over  two  hunired  men  out, 
and  Phineas  began  to  think  that  it  might 
not  be  so  easy  to  get  out  of  the  crowd.  A 
crowd  in  a  fast  run  no  doubt  quickly  be- 
comes small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less ; 
but  it  is  very  difficult,  especially  for  a 
stranger,  to  free  himself  from  the  rush 
at  the  first  start.  Lonl  Chiltem's  horse 
plunged  about  so  violently,  as  they  stood  on 
the  litrle  hill-sid;i  looking  down  upon  the 
cover,  that  he  was  obliged  t )  take  him  to  a 
distance,  and  Phineas  followed  him.  *'  If 
he  breaks  down  wind,"  said  Lord  Chiltern, 
"  we  can't  be  better  than  we  are  here.  If  he 
goes  up  wind,  he  miist  turn  bofore  long,  and 
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we  shall  be  all  right."  As  he  spoke .  an  old  | 
hound  opened  true  and  sharp,  —  an  old 
hound  whom  all  the  pack  believed,  —  and 
in  a  moment  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
fox  h:id  been  found.  "  There  are  not  above 
eight  or  nine  acres  in  it,**  said  Lord  Chil- 
tern,  ^'  and  he  can*t  hang  long.  Did  you 
ever  sec  such  an  uneasy  brute  as  this  in 
your  lite  ?  But  I  feel  certain  he'll  go  well 
when  he  jrets  away." 

Phineas  was  too  much  occupied  with  his 
own  horse  to  think  much  of  that  on  which 
Lord  Chiltem  was  mounted.  Bonebreaker, 
the  very  moment  that  he  heard  the  old 
hound*s  note,  stretched  out  his  head,  and 
put  his  mouth  upon  the  bit,  and  began  to 
tremble  in  every  muscle.  "  He*s  a  great 
deal  more  anxious  for  it  than  yon  and  I 
are/*  said  Lord  Chiltem.  "  I  see  they've 
given  you  that  gag.  But  don't  you  ride 
him  on  it  till  he  wants  it.  Give  him  lots  of 
room,  and  he*ll  go  in  the  snaffle."  All 
which  caution  made  Phineas  think  that  any 
insurance  office  would  charge  very  dear  on 
his  life  at  the  present  moment. 

Tiie  fox  took  two  rings  of  the  gorse,  and 
then  he  went,  —  up  wind.  **  It's  not  a  vix- 
en, ril  swear,"  said  Lord  Chiltem.  "  A 
vixen  in  cub  never  went  away  like  that  yet. 
Now  then,  Finn,  my  boy,  keep  to  the  right." 
And  Lord  Chiltem,  with  the  horse  out  of 
Lincolnshire,  went  away  across  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  leaving  the  hounds  to  the  left,  and 
S4',lectcd,  as  his  point  of  exit  into  the  next 
field,  a  stiff  rail,  which,  had  there  been  an 
accident,  must  have  put  a  very  wide  mar- 
gin of  ground  between  the  rider  and  his 
horse.  **  Go  hard  at  your  fences,  and  then 
you*ll  fall  clear,'*  he  had  said  to  Phineas.  I 
don't  think,  however,  that  he  would  have 
ridden  at  the  rail  as  he  did,  but  that  tliere 
was  no  help  for  him.  *^  The  brute  began  in 
his  own  way,  and  carried  on  after  in  the  same 
fashion  all  through,"  he  said  afterwards. 
Phineas  took  the  fence  a  little  lower  down, 
and  what  it  was  at  which  he  rode  he  never 
knew.  Bonebreaker  sailed  over  it,  what- 
ever it  was,  and  he  soon  found  himself  by 
his  friend's  side. 

The  ruck  of  the  men  were  lower  down 
than  our  two  heroes,  and  there  were  others 
far  away  to  the  lefl,  and  others,  again,  who 
had  been  at  the  end  of  the  gorse,  ami  were 
now  Ix'hind.  Our  friends  were  not  near 
the  hounds,  not  within  two  fields  of  them, 
bat  the  hounds  were  below  them,  and 
therefore  couhl  be  seen.  *^  Don't  be  in  a 
hurry,  and  they'll  be  round  upon  us,**  Lord 
Chiltem  said.  **  How  the  deuce  is  one  to 
help  being  in  a  hurry  ?  '*  said  Phineas,  who 
was  doing  his  very  best  to  ride  Bonebreak- 


er  with  a  snaffle,  but  had  already  begun  to 
feel  that  Bonebreaker  cared  nothing  fir 
that  weak  instrument.  **  By  George,  I 
should  like  to  change  with  yon,"  said  Lord 
Chiltem.  The  Lincolnshire  horse  was  go- 
ing along  with  his  head  very  low,  boring  M 
he  galloped,  but  throwing  his  neck  ap  it 
his  ^nces,  just  when  he  ought  to  have  k^ 
himself  steady.  After  this,  though  Phineas 
kept  near  liord  Chiltem  throughout  the 
run,  they  were  not  again  near  enoagfa  to 
exchange  words ;  and,  indeed,  they  hiul  hot 
little  breath  for  such  purpose. 

Lord  Chiltem  roae  still  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, and  Phineas,  knowing  bis  friend^ 
partiality  for  solitude  when  taking  lui 
fences,  kept  a  little  to  his  left.  He  nq^an 
to  find  that  Bonebreaker  knew  pret^  w«U 
what  he  was  abont.     As  for  not  nsing  tlie 

fag  rein,  that  was  impossible.  When  a 
orse  puts  out  what  strength  he  has  agaiiMt 
a  man's  arm,  a  man  must  put  out  what 
strength  he  has  against  the  horse's  moatk 
But  Bonebreaker  was  cunning,  and  had  had 
a  gag  Hiin  on  before.  He  contracted  Im 
lip  nere,  and  bisnt  out  his  iaw  there,  liU  hi 
had  settled  it  to  his  mind,  and  then  went 
away  after  his  own  fashion.  He  seemed  t< 
have  a  pasrion  for  smashing  through  his 
high-grown  ox-fences,  and  by  degrees  In 
rider  came  to  feel  that  if  there  was  noChiiii 
worse  coming,  the  fun  was  not  bad. 

The  fox  ran  up  wind  for  a  coople  d 
miles  or  so,  as  Lord  Chiltem  had  prophe 
sied,  and  then  tumed, — not  to  the  right 
as  would  best  have  served  him  and  Pluneai 
but  to  the  left,  —  so  that  they  were  foroei 
to  make  their  way  through  the  mck  oi 
horses  before  they  could  place  themsel^ 
again.  Phineas  found  himself  crcrising  i 
road,  in  and  out  of  it,  before  he  kaei 
where  he  was,  and  for  a  while  he  lost  si|^ 
tof  Lord  Chiltem.  But  in  traUi  he  Wi 
leading  now,  whereas  Lord  ChUtern  hm 
led  before.  The  two  horses  having  been  to 
gether  all  the  morning,  and  on  t)ie  prerioo 
day,  were  willing  enough  to  remain  in  eon 

Cany,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so.  Tte, 
oth  crossed  the  road,  not  vei7  f^r  frpi 
each  other,  going  in  and  out  amidst  i^eroir 
of  horses,  and  before  long  were  ^tfai 
placed  well,  now  having  the  nnnt  on  uei 
right,  whereas  hitherto  it  had  been  on  Hkei 
leu.  They  went  over  large  pasture  fielA 
and  Phineas  began  to  think  that  as  kmg  i 
Bonebreaker  would  be  able  to  go  diroiK 
the  thick  grown-up  hedges,  all  wooH  I 
right  Now  and  again  he  came  to  a  ei 
fence,  a  fence  that  nad  been  cut  and  laii 
and  these  were  not  so  pleasant  Foreewi 
not  sufficient  for  them,  and  they  admiMc 
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of  i  jnirtak^  But  tlie  hone,  though  he 
wodd  nih  at  them  unpleasaDtly,  took 
tbem  when  thej  came  without  touching 
them.  It  might  be  all  right  yet,  —  unless 
tlie  beast  ihoald  tire  with  him ;  and  then, 
Fluneis  thouffht,  a  misfortune  might  proba- 
bly oeenr.  He  remembered,  as  he  flew 
orer  one  such  impediment,  that  he  rode  a 
itane  hoivier  than  his  friend.  At  the  end  of 
ftr^-fite  minutes  Bonebreaker  also  might 
bseone  aware  of  the  fact 

The  hounds  were  running  well  in  sight  to 
their  right,  and  Phineas  began  to  feel  some 
of  that  pride  which  a  man  indulges  when  he 
beoooKS  aware  that  he  has  taken  his  place 
eoofiiTtablj,  has  left  the  squad  behind,  and 
iifOiDgwelL  Here  were  men  nearer  the 
honads  than  he  was,  *:ut  he  was  near  enough 
even  for  ambition.  There  had  already  been 
eaoDffh  of  the  run  to  make  him  sure  that  it 
VOBM  be  a  **  good  thing,"  and  enough  to 
■ake  him  aware  also  that  probably  it  might 
be  too  good.  When  a  run  is  over,  men  are 
Vtfy  apt  to  regret  the  termination,  who  a 
janote  or  two  before  were  anxiously  Ions- 
lag  that  the  hounds  might  pull  down  their 
pae.  To  finish  well  is  ever^'thing  in  hunt- 
n^  To  have  led  for  over  an  hour  is  noth- 
Mil  let  the  pace  and  country  have  been 
vtit  they  might,  if  you  fall  awav  during  the 
lart  half  mile.  Therefore  it  is  that  those  be- 
biad  hope  that  the  fox  may  make  this  or 
thit  eofer,  while  the  forward  men  long  to 
lee  \dm  turned  over  in  every  field.  To  ride 
to  hooiids  is  very  glorious ;  but  to  have  rid- 
dea  to  hounds  is  more  glorious  stilt.  They  had 
iMv  croBsed  another  road,  and  a  larger  one, 
jjjd  had  got  into  a  somewhat  closer  country, 
^fields  were  not  so  big,  and  the  fences  were 
^^^  high.  Phineas  got  a  moment  to  look 
aiNNithim,  and  saw  Lord  Cbiltem  riding  with- 
21^  cap.  He  was  very  red  in  the  face,  and 
1^  ojee  seemed  to  glare,  and  he  was  tugging  at 
B**  hone  with  all  his  might  But  the  animal 
'^^Qed  itill  to  so  with  perfect  command  of 
'^'Bijgth,  and  Phineas  had  too  much  work 
^.  ^  own  hands  to  think  of  ofi*erin?  Quix- 
^  aiautance  to  any  one  else.  He  saw 
Jl^  one,  a  farmer,  as  he  thought,  speak  to 
1^  Chiltem  as  they  rode  close  together; 
''^  Chiltem  only  shook  his  head  and  pulled 
•fjp  horse. 

.There were  brooks  in  those  parts.  The 
11^  £jre  forma  itself  thereabouts,  or  some 
yrt*  tributaries  do  so ;  and  these  tributaries, 
*^^^jk  small  as  rivers,  are  considerable  to 
l**^  on  one  side  who  are  called  by  the  exi- 
S^ciei  of  the  occasion  to  place  themselves 
Slickly  on  the  oUier.  Phineas  knew  noth- 
'H^if  these  brooks;  but  Bonebreaker  had 
9^  gallantly  over   two,    and    now  that 


there  came  a  third  in  the  way.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  that  he  might  go  gallantly  over  that 
also.  Phineas,  at  any  rate,  had  no  power  to 
deci<]e  otherwise.  As  long  as  the  brute 
would  go  straight  with  him  be  could  sit  him ; 
but  he  had  long  given  up  the  idea  of  having 
a  will  of  his  own.  Indeed,  till  he  was  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  brook,  he  did  not  see 
that  it  was  larger  than  the  others.  He 
looked  round,  and  there  was  Chiltem  close 
to  him,  still  fighting  with  his  horse ;  —  but 
the  farmer  had  turned  away.  He  thought 
that  Chiltem  nodded  to  him,  as  muoh 
as  to  tell  him  to  go  on.  On  he  went 
at  any  rate.  The  brook,  when  he  came 
to  it,  seemed  to  be  a  huce  black  hole, 
yawning  beneath  him.  The  banks  were 
quite  steep,  and  just  where  he  was  to  take 
off  there  was  an  ugly  stump.  It  was  too 
late  to  think  of  anything.  He  stuck  his 
knees  against  his  saddle,  —  and  in  a  moment 
was  on  the  other  side.  The  brate,  who  had 
taken  off  a  yard  before  the  stump,  knowing 
well  the  dan^r  of  striking  it  with  his  foot, 
came  down  with  a  ^runt,  and  did,  I  think, 
begin  to  feel  the  weight  of  that  extra  stone. 
Phineas,  as  soon  as  he  was  safe,  looked  back, 
and  there  was  I^rd  Chiltera's  horse  in  the 
very  act  of  his  spring,  —  hiffher  up  the  rivu- 
let, where  it  was  even  broaaer.  At  that  dis- 
tance Phineas  could  see  that  Lord  Chiltem 
was  wild  with  rage  against  the  beast.  But 
whether  he  wished  to  take  the  leap  or 
wished  to  avoid  it,  there  was  no  choice  left 
to  him.  The  animal  rushed  at  the  brook, 
and  in  a  moment  the  horse  and  horseman 
were  lost  to  sight  It  was  well  then  that 
that  extra  stone  should  tell,  as  it  enabled 
Phineas  to  arrest  his  horse  and  to  come  back 
to  his  friend. 

The  Lincolnshire  horse  had  chested  the 
further  bank,  and  of  course  had  fallen* 
back  into  the  stream.  When  Phineas  got 
down  he  found  that  Lord  Chiltem  was 
wedged  in  between  the  horse  and  the  bank, 
which  was  better,  at  any  rate,  than  being 
under  the  horse  in  the  water.  ^  **  All  right, 
old  fellow,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  when  he 
saw  Phineas.  *'•  You  go  on  ;  it's  too  good  to 
lose."  But  he  was  very  pale,  and  seemed  to 
be  quite  helpless  where  he  lay.  The  horse 
did  not  move,  —  and  never  did  move  again. 
He  had  smashed  his  shoulder  to  pieces  against 
a  stump  on  the  bank,  and  wasatterwards  shot 
on  that  venr  spot 

When  Phineas  got  down  he  found  that 
there  was  but  little  water  where  the  horse 
lay.  The  depth  of  the  stream  had  been  on 
the  side  from  which  they  had  taken  off,  and 
the  thick  black  mud  lav  within  a  foot  of  the 
surface,  close  to  the  Vank    against  which 
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Lord  ChilteVn  was  propped.  "That's  the 
worst  one  I  ever  was  on,"  said  Lord  Chil- 
tern  ;  "  bat  I  think  he's  gruelled  now." 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?  " 

"  Well ;  —  I  fancy  there  is  somethinc 
amiss.  I  can't  move  my  arms,  and  I  catch 
my  breath.  My  legs  are  all  right  if  I  could 
get  away  from  this  accursed  brute." 

"  I  told  you  so,"  siud  the  farmer,  coming 
and  looking  down  upon  them  from  the  bank. 
"  I  told  you  so,  but  you  wouldn't  be  said." 
Then  he  too  got  down,  and  between  them 
both  they  extricated  Lord  Chiltem  from  his 
position,  and  got  him  on  to  the  bank. 

"  Tliat  'un's  a  dead  'un,"  said  the  farmer, 
pointing  to  the  horse. 

'^  So  much  the  better,"  said  his  lordship. 
"  Give  us  a  drop  of  sherry,  Finn." 

He  had  broken  his  colLeuvbone  and  three 
of  his  ribs.  They  got  a  farmer's  trap  from 
Wissindine  and  took  him  into  Oakham. 
When  there,  he  insisted  on  being  taken  on 
through  Stan^ford  to  the  Willingford  Bull 
before  he  would  have  his  bones  set,  —  pick- 
ing up,  however,  a  surgeon  aJt  Stamford. 
Pbineas  remained  with  him  for  a  couple  of 
days,  losing  his  run  with  the  Fitzwilliams 
and  a  day  at  the  potted  peas,  and  became 
very  fond  of  his  patient  as  he  sat  by  his  bed- 
side. 

"  That  was  a  -n^ood  run  though,  wasn't 
it  ?  "  said  Lord  Chiltem  as  Phineas  took 
his  leave.  "  And,  by  George,  Phincas,  vou 
rode  Bonebreaker  so  well,  that  you  shall 
have  him  as  oden  as  you'll  come  down.  I 
don't  know  how  it  i»,  but  you  Irish  fellows 
always  ride." 

CHAPTBR  XXV. 

MR.   TURNBULL'S  OARRIAOB  STOPS  THE 

WAY. 

WnRN  Phineas  got  back  to  London,  a 
day  afler  his  time,  ne  found  that^  there  was 
already  a  great  political  commotion  in  the 
metropolis.  He  had  known  that  on  Easter 
Monday  and  Tuesday  there  was  to  be  a 
ffathering  of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  bal- 
lot, and  that  on  Wednesday  there  was  to 
be  a  procession  with  a  petition  which  Mr. 
Tumbull  was  to  receive  from  the  hands  of 
the  people  on  Primrose  Hill.  It  had  been 
at  first  intended  that  Mr.  Tumbull  should 
receive  the  petition  at  the  door  of  West- 
minster Hall  on  the  Thursday ;  but  he  had 
been  requested^  by  the  Ebme  Secretary  to 
put  aside  this  intention,  and  he  had  com- 

Slied  with  the  request  made  to  him.    Mr. 
Tildmay  was  to  move  the  second  reading  of 
his  Reform  Bill  on  that  day,  the  preliminary 


steps  having  been  taken  without  any  ipeda 
notice ;  but  the  bill  of  course  includsd  im 
clause  in  favor  of  the  ballot ;  and  this  peti 
tion  was  the  consequence  of  tiiat  onuvioo 
Mr.  Tumbull  hadpredicted  evil cooaeqyND 
ces,  both  in  the  House  and  out  of  it|  aai 
was  now  dmng  the  best  in  his  power  t^ 
brinff  about  uie  verification  of  bis  ovi 
pro^ecies.  Phineas,  who  reached  hisik)dg 
mgs  late  on  the  Thursdi^,  found  that  Ai 
town  had  been  in  a  state  of  ferment  foe  iiiif» 
days,  that  on  the  Wednesday  iwtv  or  fUt; 
thousand  persons  had  been  oollecti^  at  Fob 
rose  Hilly  and  that  the  police  had  been  fiNDeei 
to  interfere,  —  and  that  wone  was  ensote 
on  the  Friday.  Though  Mr.  Tumboll  )m 
yielded  to  the  Government  as  to  reeeim 
the  petition,  the  crowd  was  resplved  tlu 
they  would  see  the  petition  carried  intp  Ui 
House.  It  was  areued  that  the  Goven 
ment  would  have  done  better  to  have  f 
(rained  from  interfering  as  to  the  pfevioari 
intended  arrangement  It  wonld  nave.bec 
easier  to  deal  with  a  procession  than  ivit|L 
mob  of  men  gathered  together  without  ai 
semblage  of  rarm.  Mr.  Mild^nay  had  bei 
asked  to  postpone  the  second  leading  of  1i 
bill ;  but  the  request  had  come  from  Us  o 
ponents,  and  he  would  not  yield  to  iU  I 
said  it  would  be  a  bad  expedient  to  ^ 
Parliament  from  fear  of  the  people.  PU 
eas  found  at  the  Reform  Club  on  the  Thn 
day  evening  that  members  of  tJto  HiQiistt 
Commons  were  requested  to  enter  on  tl 
Friday  by  the  door  nsually  used  1^,  ti 
peerSf  and  to  make  their  way  thnoe 
their  own  House.  He  found  that  his  laa 
lord,  Mr.  Bunco,  had  been  oat  with  41 
people  during  the  entire  three  days;  — ai 
Mrs.  Bunce,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  bvop 
Phineas  to  interfere  as  to  the  Fiw 
'^  He's  that  headstronff  that  hell  be  took 
anybody's  took ;  and  tney  say  that  all  We 
minster  is  to  be  lined  with  soldiers."  Fbi 
eas  on  the  Friday  morning  did  have  loi 
conversation  with  his  landlord ;  but  Ins  fii 
work  on  reaching  London  was  to  see  Lo 
Chiltera's  friends,  and  tell  them  of  (he  i 
cidcnt 

The  potted  peas  Committee  sat  en  t 
Thursday,  and  he  ought  to  have  been  tliei 
His  absence,  however,  was  unavoidable, 
he  could  not  have  left  his  friend's  bed-«de 
soon  after  the  accident.  On  the  Wedn< 
day  he  had  written  to  Lady  Laura,  aad  * 
the  Thursday  evening  he  went  first  to  Pa 
man  Square  and  then  to  Grosvenor  PUoi 

**  Of  course  he  will  kill  himself  soi 
day  "  said  the  Earl, —  with  a  tesr,  ho«efi 
in  each  eye. 

^^  I  hope  not,  my  Lord.     He  is  a  magpi! 
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ceDtlwnemaQ ;  bat  luKsidents  of  coone  will 

t   I   -  I    ilM  tl     W 

nppni* 

''How  nuuiy  off  bis  bones  are  ibere  not 
Ymtoi,  I  wonder?  "  ssdd  the  father.  ^  It 
kwden  to  talk,  of  coarse.  Yoa  thmk  be 
iiaot  hi  danger." 

**  CerCainlj  not** 

**!  dioold  fear  that  be  woald  be  so  liaUe 
taiBflamination.'' 

**  The  doctor  says  that  there  is  none.  He 
bubeen  tadcing  an  enormous  deal  of  exer- 
ciie,"  laid  Phineas,  "  and  drinldng  no  w^e. 
il  (bat  18  in  bis  favoar." 

**  What  does  be  drink,  then  ?  "  asked  the 
Eiri. 

'^Notbii^.  I  rather  think,  my  Lord,  you 
ve  ttistaken  a  little  about  bis  habits.  I 
^t  ftmcy  be  ever  drinks  unless  he  is  pro- 
^tiked  to  do  it." 

Thyrokedt  Could  anything  provoke 
yoQ  to  make  a  brute  of  yoursen*?  But  I 
ID  glad  that  be  is  in  no  danger.  If  you 
tar  of  him,  let  me  know  how  he  goes  on." 

Lady  Laora  was  of  course  full  of  concern. 
**!  wanted  to  go  down  to  him,"  she  said, 
*li8tUr.  Kennedy  thought  that  there  was 
w>  oocasbn." 

"^Nor  is  there  any ;  —  I  mean  in  regard  to 
'ttnr.    He  b  very  solitary  there." 

**  Ton  most  go  to  him  again.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy win  not  let  me  go  unless  I  can  sav 
tbt  there  is  danger.  He  seems  to  think 
^  becaose  Oswald  has  had  accidents  be- 

course  I  cannot 
leave." 

"^Toor  brother  makes  very  little  of  it, 
T^  know." 

^  **  Ab ! — be  would  make  little  of  anything. 
^  if  I  were  ill  he  would  be  in  London  by 
«J  ft*  train." 
|. "  Kennedy  would  let  you  go  if  you  asked 

^  Bat  be  advises  me  not  to  go.    He  says 

^  duty  does  not  require  it,  unless  Oswald 

■J?  •«!  danger.    Don't  you  know,  Mr.  Finn, 

r!^  hard  it  is  for  a  wife  not  to  take  advice 

V^^  it  is  so  given  ?  "   This  she  said,  within 

T^'^^nths  of  her  marriage^  to  the  man  who 

^2jbeen  her  husband's  rival ! 

•  ^bineas  asked   her  wbether  Violet  had 

^J^**^  the  news,  and  learned  that  she  was 

H*  ignorant  of  it    "I  got  your  letter  only 

1*^  morning,  and  I  have  not  seen  her,"  said 

l^^>  I^nra.    **  Indeed,  I  am  so  angry  with 

J^  that  I  hardly  wish  to  see  her."    Thurs- 

*^  was  La<ly  Baldock's  nijrht,  and  Phincas 

J|J**t  from   Grosvenor  Place   to  Berkeley 

^^mre.    There  he  saw  Violet,  and  found 

^^t  she  had  heanl  of  the  acrident. 

*^  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Finn,"  she 
"  Do  tell  me ;  —  is  it  much  V  " 


w  oQcaose  uswaia  nas  i 
^  it  is  nothing.     Of 
'^t^  London  without  his 


'*  Much  in  inconvenience,  certainly ;  but 
not  much  in  danger." 

'*  I  think  Laura  was  so  unkind  not  to  send 
me  word !  I  only  heard  it  just  now.  Did 
you  see  it  ?  " 

'*  I  was  close  to  him,  and  helped  him  up. 
The  horse  jumped  into  a  river  with  him,  and 
crushed  him  up  against  the  bank." 

*'  How  lucky  that  you  should  be  there  1 
Had  you  jumped  the  rrver  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  —  almost  unintentionally,  for  my 
horse  was  rushing  so  that  I  could  not  hold 
him.  Chiltern  was  riding  a  brute  that  no 
one   should    have    ridden.      No   one    will 


agara. 


"  Did  he  destroy  himself?  " 

"  He  had.  to  l>e  killed  afterwards.  He 
broke  his  shoulder." 

"  How  very  lucky  that  you  should  have 
been  near  him,  —  and  again,  how  lucky 
that  you  should  not  have  been  hurt  yourself." 

'*  It  was  not  likely  that  we  should  both 
come  to  ^ief  at  the  same  fence." 

"  But  It  might  have  been  you.  And  you 
tUnk  there  is  no  danger  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,  —  if  I  may  believe  the 
doctor.  His  hunting  is  done  for  this  year, 
and  he  will  be  very  desolate.  I  shall  go 
down  again  to  him  in  a  few  days,  and  try  to 
bring  hnn  up  to  town." 

"  Do ; —  do.  If  he  is  laid  up  in  his  father's 
house,  his  father  must  see  him."  Phineas 
had  not  looked  at  the  matter  in  that  li^t ; 
but  he  thought  that  Miss  Effingham  might 
probably  be  right. 

Early  on  the  next  morning  be  saw  Mr. 
Bunce,  and  used  all  his  eloquence  to  keep 
that  respectable  member  of  society  at  home, 
but  in  vain.  *»  What  good  do  jrou  expect 
to  do,  Mr.  Bunce  ?  "  he  said,  with  |>erbaps 
some  little  tone  of  authority  in  bis  voice. 

**  To  carry  my  point,"  said  Bunce. 

"  And  what  is  your  point  ?  " 

**  My  present  point  is  the  ballot,  as  a  part 
of  the  Government  measure." 

**  And  you  expect  to  carry  that  by  going 
out  into  the  streets  with  all  the  roughs  of 
London,  and  putting  yourself  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  ? 
Vo  you  really  believe  that  the  ballot  will 
become  the  law  of  the  land  any  sooner  be- 
cause you  incur  this  danger  and  inconve- 
nience ?  " 

"  Ijook  hero,  Mr.  Finn ;  I  don't  believe 
the  sea  will  become  any  fuller  because  the 
Piddle  runs  into  it  out  of  the  Dorset>hire 
fields ;  but  I  do  believe  that  the  waters  fi-om 
all  the  countries  is  what  makes  the  ot^'ean. 
I  shall  help  ;  and  it's  my  duty  to  help." 

"  It's  your  duty,  as  a  respectable  citizen, 
with  a  wife  and  family,  to  stay  at  home." 
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**  If  everybody  with  a  wife  and  family  was 
to  say  so,  tbere'd  be  none  there  but  rouji;bs, 
and  then  where  should  we  be?  What 
would  the  Government  people  say  to  us 
then  ?  If  ever}'  man  with  a  wife  and  fami- 
ly was  to  show  hisself  in  the  streets  to-night, 
we  should  have  the  ballot  before  Parliament 
breaks  up,  and  if  none  of  'em  don't  do  it, 
we  shall  never  have  the  ballot  Ain't  that 
80  ?  "  Phineas,  who  intended  to  be  honest, 
was  not  prepared  to  dispute  the  assertion  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  '*  If  that's  so," 
said  &unce,  triumphantly,  **  a  man's  duty's 
clear  enough.  He  ought  to  go,  though  he'd 
two  wives  and  families."     And  he  went. 

The  petition  was  to  be  presented  at  nx 
o'clock,  but  the  crowd,  who  collected  to  see 
it  carried  into  Westminster  Hall,  began  to 
form  itself  by  noon.  It  was  said  after- 
wards that  many  of  the  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Palace  Yard  and  the  Bridge 
were  filled  with  soldiers ;  but  if  so,  the  men 
did  not  show  themselves.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  three  or  four  companies  of  the 
Guards  in  St.  James's  Park  did  show  them- 
selves, and  had  some  rough  work  to  do,  for 
many  of  the  people  took  themselves  away 
from  Westminster  by  that  route.  The  po- 
lice, who  were  very  numerous  in  Palace 
Yard,  had  a  hard  time  of  it  all  the  after- 
noon, and  it  was  said  afterwards  that  it 
would  have  been  much  better  to  have  al- , 
lowed  the  petition  to  have  been  brought  up 
by  the  procession,  on  Wednesday.  A  pro- 
cession, let  it  be  who  it  will  that  proceeds, 
has  in  it,  of  its  own  nature,  something  of 
order.  But  now  there  was  no  order.  jThe 
petition,  which  was  said  to  fill  fifteen  cabs, 

—  though  the  absolute  sheets  of  signatures 
were  earned  into  the   House  by  four  men, 

—  was  being  dragged  about  half  the  dav, 
and  it  certainly  would  have  been  impossible 
for  a  member  to  have  made  his  way  into 
the  House  through  Westminster  Hall  be- 
tween the  hours  of  four  and  six.  To  effect 
an  entrance  at  all  they  were  obliged  to  go 
round  at  the  back  of  the  Abbey,  as  all  the 
space  round  St.  Margaret's  Church  and 
Canning's  monument  were  filled  with  the 
crowd.  Parliament  Street  was  quite  impas- 
sable at  five  o'clock,  and  there  was  no  traf- 
fic across  the  bridge  from  that  hour  till  after 
eight.  As  the  evening  went  on,  the  mob 
extended  itself  to  Downing  Street  and  the 
iront  of  the  Treasury  Chambers,  and  before 
the  night  was  over  all  the  hoardings  round 
the  new  Government  offi(;es  had  been  pulled 
down.  The  windows  also  of  certain  obnox- 
ious members  of  Parliament  were  broken, 
when  those  obnoxious  members  lived  within 
reach.     One  gentleman  who  unfortunately  [ 


>^       t 


held  a  house  in  Bichmond  Terrace,  and  wIk< 
was  said  to  have  said  that  the  ballot  was  ikm.  <  • 
resort  of  cowards,  &red  rery  badly;— fSi^r 
his  windows  were  not  only  brokeo,  bat  k  m.s 
furniture  and  mirrors  were  destroreid  by  tbm  ^ 

stones  that  were  thrown.     Mr.  MildmaT,  ^ 

say,  was  much  blamed.    But  after  ad,    ^^ 
may  be  a  doubt  whether  the  proceMoa  tm  ^^ 
Wednesday  might  not  have  ended  worn 
Mr.  Turnbull  was  heard  to  say  afterwiKl 
that  the  number  of  people  colleeted  woaL 
have  been  much  greater. 

Mr.  Mildmay  moved  the  second 
of  his  bill,  and  made  his  speech.    He  mad 
his  speech   with  the  knowledge  that  tk 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  sarrounded  by 
mob,  and  I  think  ihat  the  flu;t  added  to  it 
effieacy.    It  certainly  gave  him  an  approprL- 
ate  opportunity  for  a  msplay  which  was  do" 
difficult.     His  voice  faltered  on  two  or  thretss^^ 
occasions,  and  faltered  through  real  feel — 
ing ;  but  this  sort  of  feeling,  tnough  it 
real,  is  at  the  command  of  orators  on  certaii 
occasions,  and  does  them  yeoman's  service. 
Mr.  Mldmay  was  an  old  man,  nearly  wor 
out  in  the  service  of  his  country,  wno  ws 
known  to  have  been  tme  and  honeat,  and 
have  loved  his  country  well,  —  ihoogh  Xh 
were  of  course  they  who  declared  tnat  hii 
hand  had  been  too  weak  for  power,  and 
that  his  services  had  been  naught ;  —  and 
on  this  evening  his  virtaea  were  remem- 
bered.    Once  when  his  voice  failed  him  the 
whole  House  ^ot  up  and  cheered.    The  na- 
ture of  a  Whig  Prime  Minister's  speech  on 
such  an  occasion  will  be  understooa  by  most 
of  my  readers  without  fiirther  indication. 
The  bill  itself  had  been  read  before,  and  it 
was  understood  that  no  objection  would  be 
made  to  the  extent  of  the  changes  provided 
in  it  by  the  liberal  side  of  the  Uoaae.    The 
opposition  coming  from  liberal  members  was 
to  be  confined  to  the  subject  of  the  baDot 
And  even  as  yet  it  was  not  known  whether 
Mr.  Turnbull  and  his  followers  would  TOte 
against   the   second    reading,   or  whether 
they  would   take  what  was  given,  and  de- 
clare their  intention  of  obtaining  the  re- 
mainder on  a  separate  motion,    'ine  oppo- 
sition of  a  large  party  of  Conservatives  was 
a  matter  of  certamty ;  but  to  this  party  Mr. 
Mildmay  did  not  conceive  himself^ bound  to 
offer  so  large  an  amount  of  arffument  as  he 
would  have  given  had  there  been  at  the 
moment  no  crowd  in  Palace  Yard.     And  he 

Erobably  felt  that  that  crowd  would  assisi 
im  with  his  old  Tory  enemies.  When,  in 
the  last  words  of  his  speech,  he  declared  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  he  disfigure 
the  close  of  his  political  career  by  voting  for 
the  ballot,  —  not  though  the    people^  on 
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-^bose  Iwhalf  lie  bad  been  figbting  battles  all 

Idi  fife,  iboald  be  there  in  any  number  to 

coerce  bim,  —  tiiere  came  another  round  of 

apl^aase  ixtKn  the  opposition  benches,  and 

lur.  Danbeny  began  to  fear  that  rame  young 

bones  in  his  team  might  get  loose   from 

tbeir    traces.    With    groat     dignity    Mr. 

Dubeny  had  kept  aloof  from  Mr.  Tnmbull 

and  from  Mr.  Turnbuirs  tactics ;  but  he  was 

■ot  tbe  less  alive  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tum- 

boU,  with  his  mob  and  his  big  petition, 

iiU|^  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  him 

in  this  prestfnt  duel  between  himself  and 

Mr.  Mildmay.    I  think  Mr.  Danbeny  wtis 

in  the  habit  of  looking  at  these  contests  as 

duels  between  himself  and  the  leader  on  the 

other  side  of  the  House,  —  in  which  assist- 

mee  from  any  quarter  might  be  accepted  if 

offered. 

Mr.  Mildmay's  speech  did  not    occupy 
mocb  over  an  hour,  and  at  half-past  seyen 
Mr.  TumbuU  got  up  to  reply.    It  was  pre- 
•anied  that  he  would  do  so,  and  not  a  mem- 
ber left  his  place,  though  that  .time  of  the 
day  is  an  interesting  time,  and  though  Mr. 
Aunbull  was  accustomed  to  be  long.     There 
•ooncaifte  to  be  but  little  ground  for  doubting 
'Vrbat  wonld  be  the  nature  of  Mr.  Turnbuirs 
on  Uie  second  reading.     ^  How  may  I 
Biud  he,  *'  to  accept  so  small  a  meas- 
of  reform  as  this  with  such  a  mc8san;e 
tbe  country  as  is  now  conveyed  to  me 
^lurougbthe  presence  of  fifty  thousand  of  my 
^Montfymen,  who  arc  at  this  moment  dc- 
Xiianding  their  measure  of  reform  just  be- 
^rond  the  frail  walls  of  this  chamber  ?     The 
^ght  honourable  gentleman  has  told  us  that 
%e  will  never  be  intimidated  by  a  concourse 
^  people.    I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
maj  need  that  he  should  speak  of  intimida- 
'tkm.    No  one  has  accused  the  right  honour- 
sMe  gentleman  of  political  cowardice.   But, 
ai  be  has  so  said,  I  will  follow  in  his  foot- 
ftept.    Neither  will  I  be  intimidated  by  the 
luge  majority  which  this  House  presented 
the  other  night  against  the  wishes  of  the 
people.    I  will  support  no  great  measure  of 
reform  which  does  not  include  the  ballot 
among  its  clauses.*'    And  so  Mr.  TumbuU 
threw  down  the  gauntlet. 

Mr.  TumbuU  spoke  for  two  hours,  and 
tiien  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  the 
Monday.  The  adjournment  was  moved  by 
an  independent  member,  who,  as  was  known, 
woold  support  the  Government,  and  at 
onoe  received  Mr.  Mildmay's  assent  There 
was  no  great  harry  with  the  bill,  and  it  was 
felt  that  it  would  be  well  to  let  the  ferment 
siiMde.  Enough  had  been  done  for  glory 
when  Mr.  Mildmay  moved  the  second  read- 
iug,  and  quite  enough  in  the  way  of  de- 


bate, —  with  such  an  audience  almost  with- 
in hearing, —  when  Mr.  TumbuU's  speech 
had  been  made.  Then  the  House  emptied 
itself  at  once.  Tbe  elder,  cautious  mem- 
bers made  their  exit  through  the  peers' 
door.  The  younger  men  got  out  into  the 
crowd  through  Westminster  Hall,  and  were 
pushed  about  among  the  routrhs  for  an  hour 
or  so.  Phineas,  who  made  his  way  through 
the  haU  with  Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  found 
Mr.  Turnbuirs  carriage  waiting  at  the  en- 
trance with  a  dozen  policemen  round  it. 

'*  I  hope  he  won't  get  home  to  dinner  be- 
fore midnight,"  said  Phineas. 

**  He  understands  all  about  it,"  said  Lau- 
rence. **  He  had  a  good  meal  at  thrf^e,  be- 
fore he  led  home,  and  you'd  find  sandwiches 
and  sherry  in  plenty  if  you  wore  to  search 
his  carriage.  He  knows  how  to  remedy  the 
costs  of  mob  popularity."  * 

At  that  time  poor  Bunce  was  bein;;  hur- 
tled about  in  the  crowd  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mr.  Turnbuirs  carriage.  Phineas  ami  Fitz- 
gibbon made  their  way  out,  and  by  dt*;xi*ees 
worked  a  passage  for  themselves  into  Parlia- 
ment Street.  Mr.  TurnbuU  had  been  ttome- 
what  behind  them  in  coming  down  the  hall, 
and  had  not  been  without  a  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  ovation  which  was  being  given 
to  bim.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ho  was 
wrong  in  what  he  was  doing.  That  affair  of 
the  carriage  was  altogether  wrong,  and  did 
Mr.  TurnbuU  much  harm  for  many  a  day 
afterwards.  When  he  got  outaide  the  door, 
where  were  the  twelve  policemen  guanling 
his  carriage,  a  great  number  of  his  admirers 
endeavoured  to  shake  hands  with  him. 
Among  them  was  the  devoted  Bunce.  But 
the  policemen  seemed  to  think  that  Mr. 
TumbuU  was  to  be  guarded,  even  from  the 
affection  of  his  friends,  and  were  as  careful 
that  he  should  be  ushered  into  his  carriage 
untouched,  as  though  he  had  been  the  fa- 
vourite object  of  political  aversion  for  the 
moment.  Mr.  TurnbuU  himself,  when  he 
began  to  perceive  that  men  were  crowding 
close  upon  the  gates,  and  to  hear  the  noise, 
and  to  feel,  as  it  were,  the  breath  of  the  mob, 
stepped  on  quickly  into  his  can*iag(^  He 
said  a  word  or  two  m  a  loud  voice.  **  Thank 
you,  my  friends.  I  trust  you  may  obtain  aU 
your  just  demands."  But  he  did  not  pause 
to  speak.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly  have 
done  so,  as  the  policemen  were  manifestly  in 
a  hurry.  The  carriage  was  got  away  at  a 
snail's  pace;  —  but  there  remained  in  the 
s()ot  where  the  carriage  had  stood  the  mak- 
ings of  a  very  pretty  street  row. 

Biinire  had  striven  hard  to  shako  hands 
with  his  hero, —  Bunco  and  some  otlnT  re- 
formers as  ardent  and  as  decent  as  himself. 
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The  police  were  very  determinate  that  there 
should  be  no  such  interruption  to  their  pro- 
gramme for  getting  Mr.  TumbuU  off*  the 
scene.  Mr.  Suncc,  who  had  his  own  ideas 
as  to  his  right  to  shake  hands  with  any  gen- 
tleman at  Westminster  Hall  who  might 
choose  to  shake  hands  with  him,  became  un- 
easy under  the  impediments  that  were 
placed  in  his  way,  and  expressed  himself 
warmly  as  to  his  civil  rights.  Now,  a  Lon- 
don policeman  in  a  political  row  is,  I  believe, 
the  most  forbearing  of  men.  So  long  as  he 
meets  with  no  special  political  opposition, 
ordinary  ill-usage  docs  not  even  put  him  out 
of  temper.  lie  is  paid  for  rough  work 
among  roughs,  and  takes  his  rubs  gallant- 
ly. But  he  feels  himself  to  be  an  instrument 
for  the  moment  of  despotic  power  as  opposed 
to  civil  rights,  and  he  won't  stand  wliat  he 
calls  *^  jaw."  T«ip  up  a  policeman  in  such 
a  scramble,  and  he  will  take  it  in  good 
spirit ;  but  mimtion  the  words  «  "  Habeas 
Corpus/'  and  he'll  lock  you  up  if  he  can. 
As  a  rule,  his  instincts  are  right;  for  the 
man  who  talks  about  ^*  Habeas  Corpus  "  in 
a  political  crowd  will  generally  do  more 
harm  than  can  be  effected  by  the  tripping 
up  of  any  constable.  But  these  instincts 
may  be  the  means  of  individual  injustice. 
I  think  they  were  so  when  Mr.  Bunco  was 
arrested  and  kept  a  fast  prisoner.  His  wife 
had  shown  her  knowledge  of  his  character 
when  she  declared  that  ne'd  be  **  took  "  if 
any  one  was  "  took." 

Bunco  was  taken  into  custody  with  some 
three  or  four  others  like  himself,  —  decent 
men,  who  meant  no  harm,  but  who  thought 
that  as  men  they  were  bound  to  siiow  their 
political  opinions,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of 
a  little  martyrdom,  —  and  was  carried  into 
a  temporary  stronghold,  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  necessities  of  the  police,  under 
the  clock- tower. 

*^  Keep  me,  at  your  peril !  "  said  Bunce,  in- 
dignantly. 

''  We  means  it,"  said  the  sergeant  who 
had  him  in  custody. 

"■  I've  done  no  ha'porth  to  break  the  law," 
said  Bunce. 

''*'  You  was  breaking  tlie  law  when  you 
was  upsetting  my  men,  as  I  saw  you,"  said 
the  sergeant. 

**  I've  u|)set  nobody,"  said  Bunce. 

**  Very  well,"  rejoined  the  sergeant ;  "  you 
can  say  it  all  before  the  magistrate,  to-mor- 
row." 

**  And  am  I  to  be  locked  up  all  night  ?  " 
said  Bimce. 

*'  I'm  aGraid  you  will,"  replied  the  ser- 
geant. 

Bunce,  who  was  not  by  nature  a  very 


talkative  man,  said  no  more ;  iwt  be  i 
in  his  heart  that  there  should  be  Tengeence 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  he  web 
to    the    regular    police-statioD,  and 
thence  he  was  enaoled  to  send  word  to 
wife. 

'*  Bunce  has  been  taken,"  said  she, 
something  of  the  tragic  <^ueen,  and 
thing  also  of  the  injured  wife  in  the  tone  of 
her  voice,  as  soon  as  Phineas  let  himself  in 
with  the  latchkey  between  twelve  and  one. 
And  then,  mingled  with,  and  at  last  domi- 
nant over,  those  severer  tones,  came  the 
voice  of  the  loving  woman  whose  beloved 
one  was  in  trouble.  ^*  I  knew  how  it  'd  be, 
Mr.  Finn.  Didn't  I  ?  And  what  mnst  we 
do  ?  I  don't  suppose  he'd  had  a  bit  to  eat 
from  the  moment  he  went  out ;  —  and  as  fir 
a  drop  of  beer,  he  never  thinks  of  it,  ezoept 
what  I  puts  down  for  him  at  his  meau. 
Them  nasty  police  always  take  the  best 
That's  why  I  was  so  afeard." 

Phineas  said  all  that  he  could  to  comfixt 
her,  and  promised  to  go  to  the  police-oflke 
early  in  the  mornine  and  look  auer  Bonoe. 
No  serious  evil  would,  he  thought,  probabfy 
come  of  it ;  but  still  Bunce  had  been  wioi^ 
to  go. 

^*  But  you  might  have  been  took  joai^ 
self,"  argued  Mrs.  Bunce,  **  just  as  well  as 
he."  Then  Phineas  explained  that  he  had 
gone  forth  in  the  execution  of  a  public  daty. 
*'  You  might  have  been  took,  all  the  bame,** 
said  Mrs.  Bunce,  *^  for  I'm  sore  Bunce  dida' 
do  nothing  amiss." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


u 


THE  FIRST   SPEECH.' 


On  the  following  morning,  which 
Saturday,  Phineas  was  early  at  the  police- 
office  at  Westminster  looking  afVer  the  in- 
terests of  his  landlord ;  but  there  had  been  a 
considerable  number  of  men  taken  op 
during  the  row,  and  our  friend  coald  hardly 
procure  that  attention  for  Mr.  Bunco's  case 
to  which  he  thought  the  decency  of  hie 
client  and  his  own  position  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  were  entitled.  The  men  who 
had  been  taken  np  were  taken  in  batches 
before  the  magistrates ;  but  as  the  Boldion 
in  the  park  had  been  noaltreated,  and  a  con- 
siderable  injury  had  been  done  in  the  neig^ 
bourhood  of  Downing  Street,  there  was  A 
good  deal  of  strong  feeling  against  the  mob^ 
and  the  magistrates  were  disposed  to  be 
severe.  If  decent  men  chose  to  flo  OHt 
among  such  companions,  and  thereby  get 
into  trouble,  decent  men  must  take  the  con- 
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flpqaences.     Buriitg    the     SrtoidAj    and 

SiiDdaj  a  very  strong  feeling   grew   up 

Against  Mr.  Tumbnll.     The  storj  of  the 

«-arriage  was  told,  and  he  was  declared  to  be 

ai  tnrbalent  demagomie,  only  desiroos  of 

.^retting  popularity.    And  together  with  this 

^raefing  there  aroee  a  general  verdict  of 

^*l3erte  them  right"  against  aR  who  had 

e  into  contact  with  the  police  in  the 

it  Tombull  row;  and  thus  it  came  to 

that  Mr.  Bunce  had  not  been  liberated 

"mip  to  the  Monday  morning.     On  Uie  Sun- 
m^My  Mrs.  Bunco  was  in  hysterics,  and  de- 
clared   her  conviction    that    Mr.    Bunce 
^^Rfould  be  imprisoned  for  life.    Poor  Phineas 
4iad  an  unquiet  time  with  her  on  the  mom- 
"SOS  of  that  day.    In  every  ecstasy  of  her 
'jp?ef  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  either 
^^netaphorically  or  materially,  according  to 
tSie   excess  of  her  agony  at  the  moment, 
auid   expressed  repeatedly  an  assured  con- 
"VK^on  that  all  her  children  would  die  of 
starvation,  and  that  she  herself  would  be 
TMcked  up  under  the  ai'ches  of  one  of  the 
l>ridges.     Phineas,  who  was  sofl  hearted, 
^id   what  he  could  to  comfort   her,  and 
billowed  himself  to  be  worked  up  to  strong 
parliamentary  anger  against    the    masis- 
Tratefl  and  police.    '*  When  the^r  think  that 
"^tliey  have  public  opinion  on  their  side,  there 
18  nothing  in  the  way  of  arbitrary  excess 
which  is  too  great  for  them."    This  he  said 
to  Barrington  Erie,  who  angered  him  and 
increased  the  warmth  of  his  feeling    by 
declaring  that  a  little  close    confinement 
would  be  good  for  the  Bunces  of  the  day. 
"  If  we  don't  keep  the  mob  down,  the  mob 
win  keep  us  down,"  said  the  Whig  private 
secretary.     Phineas  had  no  opnortunity  of 
answering  this,  but  declared  to  nimself  that 
Barrington  Erie  was  no  more  a  Liberal  at 
heart  than  was  Mr.  Daubeny.    ^  He  was 
born  on  that  side  of  the  question,  and  has 
been  receiving  Whig  wages  all  his    life. 
That  is  the  history  of  his  politics ! " 

On  the  Sunday  aflenioon  Phineas  went 
to  Lord  Brentford's  in  Portman  Square, 
intending  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  Lord 
Clultem,  and  meiining  also  to  induce,  if 
poflsible,  the  Cabinet  Minister  to  take  part 
with  him  against  the  magistrates,  —  having 
a  hope  also,  in  which  he  was  not  disap- 

S minted,  that  he  might  find  Lady  Laura 
ennedy  with  her  fatlier.  Ho  had  come  to 
understand  that  Lady  Laura  was  not  to  be 
visited  at  her  own  house  on  Sundays.  So 
much  indeed  she  had  told  him  in  so  many 
words.  But  he  had  eomc  to  understand 
also,  without  any  plain  tellinsr,  that  she  re- 
belled in  heart  against  this  Subbath  tyranny, 


—  and  that  she  would  eaoana  from  it  when 
escape  was  possible.  She  nad  now  eoiae  t9 
talk  to  her  father  about  her  brother,  and 
had  brought  Violet  Effingham  with  her. 
They  had  walked  together  across  the  oark 
after  charch,  and  intended  to  walk  rack 
agmn.  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  like  to  have 
any  carriage  out  on  a  Sunday,  and  to 
this  arrangement  his  wifh  made  no  ob- 
jection. 

Phineas  had  reeijived  a  letter  from  the 
Stamford  sni^eon,  and  was  able  to  report 
favourably  of  Lord  Chiltern.  **  Tlie  man 
sa)'s  that  he  had  better  not  be  moved  for  a 
month,"  said  Phineas.  "But  that  Means 
nothine.    They  always  say  that" 

*'  Will  it  not  bo  heat  for  him  to  remain 
where  he  is  ?  *  said  the  Earl. 

'*  He  has  not  a  soul  to  speak  to,"  said 
Phineas. 

**I  wish  I  were  with  him,"  said  his 
sister. 

"  That  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question," 
said  the  Earl.  "  They  know  him  at  that 
inn,  and  it  really  seems  to  mc  best  that  he 
should  stay  there.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
be  so  much  at  his  ease  here." 

**It  must  bo  dreadful  for  a  man  to  be 
confined  to  his  room  without  a  cn*ature  near 
him,  cxcejit  the  servants,"  said  Violet.  The 
Earl  frowned,  but  said  nothing  further. 
Tliey  all  perceived  that  as  soon  as  he-  had 
learned  that  there  was  no  i*cal  danger  as  to 
I  his  son's  life,  he  was  determined  that  this 
accident  should  not  work  him  up  to  any 
show  of  tenderness.  "  I  do  so  hope  he  will 
come  up  to  London,"  continued  Violet,  who 
was  not  afraid  of  the  Earl,  and  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  put  down. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  my  <lear,"  said  Ijoni  Brentford. 

After  this  Phineas  found  it  very  difllcult 
to  extract  any  sympathy  from  the  Earl  on 
behalf  of  the  men  who  had  been  locked  up. 
He  was  moody  and  cross,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  talk  on  the  great  subject  of  the 
day.  Violet  Effingham  declared  that  she 
did  not  care  how  many  Bunces  were  locked 
up ;  nor  for  how  long,  —  adding,  however, 
a  wish  that  Mr.  Tumbull  himself  had  been' 
among  the  number  of  the  prisoners.  Lady 
Laura  was  somewhat  softer  than  this,  and 
consented  to  express  pity  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Bunce  himself;  but  rhiueas  penreived  that 
the  pity  Was  awarded  to  him  and  not  to  the 
sufferer.  The  feeling  against  Mr.  Tumbull 
was  at  the  present  moment  so  strong  among 
all  the  upper  classes,  that  Mr.  Bunce  and 
his  brethren  might  have  been  kept  in 
durance  for  a  week  without  commiscratioa 
from  them. 
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"  It  is  -very  hard  certainly  on  a  man  like 
Mr.  Bunce,**  said  Lady  I^ura. 

*'  Why  did  not  Mr.  Bunce  stay  at  home 
and  mind  his  business  ?  "  said  the  Earl. 

Fhineas  spent  the  remainder  of  that  day 
alone,  and  came  to  a  resolution  that  on 
the  coming  occasion  he  certainly  would 
0peak  in  the  House.  The  debate  would  be 
resumed  on  the  Monday,  and  he  would  rise  to 
his  legs  on  the  very  firat  moment  that  it  be- 
came possible  for  him  to  do  sa  And  he 
would  do  nothing  towards  preparing  a 
speech  ;  —  nothing  whatover.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  would  trust  entirely  to  such  words 
as  might  come  to  him  at  the  moment ;  — ay, 
and  to  such  thoughts.  He  had  before  bur- 
dened his  memory  with  preparations,  and 
the  very  weight  of  the  burden  had  been  too 
much  for  his  mind.  He  had  feared  to  trust 
himself  to  speak,  because  he  had  felt  that 
he  was  not  capable  of  performing  the  double 
labour  of  saying  his  lesson  by  heart,  and 
of  facing  the  House  for  the  first  time. 
There  should  be  nothing  now  for  him  to 
remember.  His  thoughts  were  full  of  his 
subject.  He  would  support  Mr.  Mild  may's 
bill  with  all  his  eloquence,  but  he  would  im- 
plore Mr.  Mildmay,  and  the  Home  Secreta- 
ty,  and  the  Grovernmcnt  generally,  to  ab- 
stain from  animosity  against  the  populace 
of  London,  because  they  desired  one  special 
boon  which  Mr.  Mildmay  did  not  think  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  give  them.  He  hoped  that 
ideas  and  words  would  come  to  him.  Ideas 
and  words  had  been  free  enough  with  him 
in  the  old  days  of  the  Dublin  debating  soci- 
ety. If  they  failed  him  now,  he  must  give 
the  thing  up,  and  go  back  to  Mr.  Low. 

On  the  Monday  morning  Phineas  was  for 
two  hours  at  the  police-court  in  Westminster, 
and  at  about  one  on  that  day  Mr.  Bunce 
was  liberated.  When  he  was  brought  up 
before  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Bunce  spoke  his 
mind  very  freely  as  to  the  usag;e  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  declared  his  intention  of  bring- 
ing an  action  against  the  sergeant  who  had 
detained  him.  The  mairistrate,  of  course, 
took  the  part  of  the  police,  and  declared 
that,  from  the  evidence  of  two  men  who 
were  examined,  Bunce  had  certainly  used 
such  violence  in  the  crowd  as  had  justified 
his  arrest 

*^  I  used  no  violence,"  said  Bunco. 

"According  to  your  own  showing,  you 
endeavoured  to  make  your  way  up  to  Mr. 
Tumbuirs  carriage,"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  I  was  close  to  the  carriage  before  the 
police  even  saw  me,'*  said  Bunce. 

**  But  you  tried  to  force  your  way  round 
to  the  door." 

"  I  used  no  force  till  the  man  had  me  by 


the  collar  to  push  me  back ;  and  I  wasn*t 
violent,  not  then.  I  told  him  I  was  doing 
what  I  bad  a  right  to  do,  —  and  it  was  that 
as  made  him  hang  on  to  me." 

"  You  were  not  doing  what  yea  had  a 
right  to  do.  You.  were  assisting  to  create  a 
riot,"  said  the  magistrate,  with  Uiat  mdigna^ 
tion  which  a  London  magistrate  should 
always  know  how  to  affect. 

Phineas,  however,  was  allowed  to  give 
evidence  as  to  his  landlord's  character,  and 
then  Bunce  was  liberated.  But  before  he 
went  he  again  swore  that  that  should  not 
be  the  last  of  it,  and  he  told  the  magistrate 
that  he  had  been  ill-used.  When  liMrated, 
he  was  joined  by  a  dozen  sympathifuig 
friends,  who  escorted  him  home,  and  among 
them  were  one  or  two  literary  gentlemen, 
employed  on  those  excellent  penny  papers, 
the  People's  Banner  and  the  Ballofe^oz. 
It  was  their  intention  that  Mr.  Btmoeli 
ease  should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep.  Oqe 
of  these  gentlemen  made  a  distinct  offer  to 
Phineas  Tinn  of  unbounded  popnlarity 
during  life  and  of  immortality  afterwards, 
if  he,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  would 
take  up  Bunco's  case  with  vigour.  Fluneas, 
not  quite  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
offer,  and  not  as  yet  knowing  the  professkm 
of  the  gentleman,  gave  somejgeneral  reply. 

"  You  come  out  strong,  ]M&.  Finn,  and 
well  see  that  you're  properly  reported. 
I'm  on  the  Banner,  sir,  and  Til  answer  for 
that." 

Phineas,  who  had  been  somewhat  eager 
in  expressing  his  sympathy  with  Bonce, 
and  had  not  given  very  close  attention  to 
the  gentleoian  who  was  addressing  him, 
was  still  in  the  dark.  The  nature  of 
the  Banner,  which  the  gentleman  was  on, 
did  not  at  once  come  home  to  him. 

*'  Something  ought  to  be  done,  certainly,* 
said  Phineas. 

«  We  shall  take  it  up  strong,"  said  the 
gentleman,  ^*  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  have 
vou  among  us.  Youll  find,  Mr.  J^nn,  that 
in  public  life  there's  nothing  like  having  a 
horgan  to  back  you.  What  is  the  most 
you  can  do  in  the  'Ouse?  Nothing,  if 
you're  not  reported.  You're  speaking  to 
the  country ;  —  ain't  you  ?  Ana  you  oan't 
do  that  without  a  horgan,  Mr.  Finn.  Yon 
come  among  us  on  the  Banner,  Mr.  Finn. 
You  can't  do  better." 

Then  Phineas  understood  the  nature  of 
the  offer  made  to  him.  As  they  parted, 
the  literary  gentleman  crave  our  hero  his 
card.  '*  Mr.  Quintus  Slide."  So  much  was 
printed.  Then,  on  the  comer  of  the  card 
was  written,  ^'  Banner  Office,  137,  Fetter 
Lane."    Mr.   Quiutos  Slide  was  a  young 
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miiiy  under  thirty,  not  remarkable  for 
clean  linen,  and  who  always  talked  of  tbe 
**  'Owe."  But  he  was  a  well-known  and 
not  nndistinguished  member  of  a  powerful 
class  of  men.  He  had  been  a  reporter,  and 
«•  soch  knew  the  **  'Ouse  "  well,  and  was  a 
writer  foar  the  press.  And,  though  he  talked 
of  ^  'OuMB  "  and  **  horgans,"  he  wrote  good 
English  with  great  rapidity,  and  was  pos- 
scsiod  of  that  special  sort  of  political  fer- 
Toor  which  shows  itself  in  a  man's  woric 
rather  than  in  his  conduct.  It  was  Mr. 
Sliders  taste  to  be  an  advanced  reformer, 
and  in  all  his  operations  on  behalf  of  the 
Peonle's  Banner  he  was  a  reformer  very 
mncn  advanced.  No  man  could  do  an  arti- 
cle on  the  people's  indefeasible  rights  with 
move  pronoonced  vigor  than  ]\£*.  Slide. 
But  it  had  neyer  occurred  to  him  as  yet 
that  he  onght  to  care  for  anything  else  than 
the  fight,  —  than  the  advantage  of  having 
mcQNod  subject  on  which  to  write  slashing 
artiides.  Mr.  Slide  was  an  energetic  but 
not  a  thoughtful  man ;  but  in  his  thoughts 
on  politics,  as  far  as  they  went  with  him,  he 
vMOunded  the  wrongs  of  the  people  as  being 
olinfinitely  greater  value  than  their  rights. 
It  was  not  that  he  was  insincere  in  all  that 
he  was  daily  saying ;  —  but  simply  that  he 
never  thonsht  about  it.  Very  early  in  life 
he  had  faflen  among  **  people's  friend's," 
and  an  opening  on  the  liberal  press  had 
oome  in  his  way.  To  be  a  **  people's  friend  " 
suited  the  turn  of  his  ambition,  and  he  was 
a  **  people's  friend."  It  was  his  business  to 
abase  Government,  and  to  express  on  all 
oeeaaions  an  opinion  that  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  ruling  powers  were  the  *^  peo- 
ple's enemies."  Had  the  ruling  powers 
ceased  to  be  the  **  people's  enenues,"  Mr. 
Slide's  sround  would  have  been  taken  from 
wider  his  feet  But  such  a  catastrophe 
was  oat  of  the  question.  That  excellent  old 
amngement  that  had  gone  on  since  dema- 
gogaes  were  first  invented  was  in  full 
vigoor.  There  were  the  ruling  powers  and 
there  were  the  people,  —  deviu  on  one  side 
and  angels  on  the  other,  —  and  as  long  as  a 
people's  firiend  had  a  pen  in  his  hand  all 
was  right. 

Phineas,  when  he  left  the  indignant 
Bonce  to  go  among  his  friends,  walked  to 
the  Hoose  thinking  a  good  deal  of  what  Mr. 
tUide  had  said  to  him.  The  potted  peas 
Committee  was  again  on,  and  he  had  in- 
tended to  be  in  the  committee-room  by 
twelve  punctually  ;  but  he  had  been  unable 
to  leave  Mr.  Bunco  in  the  lurch,  and  it  was 
now  past  one.  Indeed,  he  had,  from  one 
onibriunate  circuuistancc  after  another, 
ftiled  hitherto  in  giving  to  the  potted  peas 


that  resolute  attention  which  the  subject  de- 
manded. On  the  present  occasion  his  mind 
was  full  of  Mr.  Quintos  Slide  and  the  Peo* 
pie's  Banner.  After  all,  was  there  not 
something  in  Mr.  Slide's  prop<»ition  ?  He, 
Phineas,  nad  come  into  Parliament  as  it 
were  under  the  wing  of  a  Government 
pack,  and  his  friendships,  which  had  been 
very  successful,  had  been  made  with  Minis- 
ters, and  with  the  Mends  of  Ministers.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  Whig  Minis- 
terial, and  to  look  for  his  profession  in  that 
line.  He  bad  been  specially  fortified  in  this 
resolution  by  his  dislike  to  the  ballot, — 
which  dislike  had  been  the  result  of  Mr. 
Monk's  teaching.  Had  Mr.  Tumbull  be- 
come his  friend  instead,  it  may  well  be  that 
he  would  have  liked  the  ballot.  On  such 
sutjects  men  must  think  long,  and  be  sure 
that  they  have  thought  in  earnest,  before 
they  are  justified  in  saying  that  their  opin- 
ions wee  the  results  of  their  own  thoughts. 
But  now  he  besan  to  reflect  how  far  this 
ministerial  proiession  would  suit  him. 
Would  it  be  mui*h  to  be  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Mr. 
Batler  ?  Such  lordship  and  such  subiection 
would  be  the  result  of  succe^.  He  told  him- 
self that  he  was  at  heart  a  true  Liberal. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  office  trammels,  and  go  amone 
them  on  the  People's  Banner  ?  A  glow  of 
enthusiasm  came  over  him  as  bo  thought  of 
it  But  what  would  Violet  Effingham  say 
to  the  People's  Banner  and  Mr.  Quintos 
Shde  ?  And  he  would  have  liked  tbe  Ban- 
ner better  had  not  Mr.  Slide  talked  about 
the  'Ouse. 

From  the  committee-room,  in  which,  alas  t 
he  took  no  active  part  in  reference  to  the 
potted  peas,  he  went  down  to  the  House, 
and  was  present  when  the  debate  was  re- 
sumed. Not  unnaturally,  one  speaker  after 
another  made  some  allusion  to  the  row  in 
the  streets,  and  the  work  which  had  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  magbtrates.  Mr.  Tumbull 
had  declared  that  he  would  vote  against  the 
second  reading  of  Mr.  Mildmay's  bill,  and 
hadexplainedtnathe  would  do  so  because  he 
could  consent  to  no  Reform  Bill  which  did 
not  include  the  ballot  as  one  of  its  measures. 
The  debate  fashioned  itself  after  this  speech 
of  Mr.  Tumbull's,  and  turned  again  very 
much  upon  the  ballot,  —  although  it  had 
been  thought  that  the  late  debate  had  set- 
tled that  question.  One  or  two  of  Mr. 
Turiibuirs  followers  declared  that  they 
also  would  vote  against  the  bill,  —  of  course, 
as  not  going  far  enough ;  and  one  or  two 
,  <icutlemen  from  the  Conservative  benches 
extended  a  spoken  welcome  to  these  new 
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coUeagncs.  Then  Mr.  Pallisergot  ap  mid 
addressed  the  House  for  an  hoar,  struggling 
bard  to  bring  baok  the  real  subject,  and  to 
make  the  House  undent  and  that  the  ballot, 
whether  good  or  bad,  bad  been 'knocked  on 
the  head,  and  that  members  had  no  ri^ht 
at  the  present  moment  to  consider  anything 
but  the  expediency  or  inespediency  of  so 
much  Reform  as  Mr.  Mildmay  presented  to 
tbem  in  the  present  bill. 

Phineas  was  determined  to  speak,  and  to 
speak  on  this  evening  if  he  could  oatch  the 
Speaker's  eye.  Again  the  scene  before  him 
was  going  round  before  him ;  again  things 
became  dim,  and  again  he  felt  his  olood  beat- 
ing harfl  at  his  heart  But  things  were  not  so 
bad  with  him  as  they  had  been  b^fon;,  because 
he  had  nothiug  to  remembei'.  He  hardly 
knew,  indeed,  what  he  intended  to  say.  i±e 
had  an  idea  that  he  was  desirous  of  joining  in 
earnest  support  of  the  measure,  with  a  ve- 
bement  protest  against  the  injustice  which 
had  been  done  to  the  people  in  general, 
and  to  Mr.  Bunco  in  particular.  He  had 
firmly  resolved  that  no  fear  of  losing  favour 
with  the  Government  should  induce  him  to 
hold  his  tongue  as  to  the  Buncean  cruel- 
ties. Sooner  than  do  so  he  would  certainly 
^go  among  them**  at  the  Banner  office. 

ne  started  up,  wildly,  when  Mr.  Palliser 
had  completed  his  speech ;  but  the  Speaker's 
eye,  not  unnaturally,  had  travelled  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Ilouse,  and  there  was  a 
Tory  of  the  old  school  upon  his  legs,  —  Mr. 
Western,  the  member  for  East  Barsetshire, 
one  of  the  gallant  few  who  dared  to  vote 
ajifainst  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  for  repealing 
the  Corn  Laws  in  1846.  Mr.  Western 
spoke  with  a  slow,  ponderous,  unimpressive, 
but  very  audible  voice,  for  some  twenty 
minutes,  disdaining  to  make  reference  to 
Mr.  Turn  bull  and  his  politics,  but  pleading 
ai^ainst  any  Reform,  with  all  the  old  arsu- 
ments.  Phineas  did  not  hear  a  word  that 
he  said:— did  not  attempt  to  hear.  He 
was  keen  in  his  resolution  to  make  another 
attempt  at  the  Speaker's  eye,  and,  at  the 
pres>'nt  moment  was  thinking  of  that,  and 
ofth.it  only.  Ho  did  not  even  give  himself 
a  moment's  reflection  as  to  what  his  own 
speech  should  be.  He  would  dash  at  it  and 
take  his  chance,  resolved  that  at  least  he 
would  not  fail  in  courage.  Twice  he  was 
on  his  \es»  before  Mr.  Western  had  fin- 
ished  his  slow  haran^^e,  and  twice  he  was 
compelled  to reseit  himsttlf,  —  thinking  that 
he  had  subjected  himself  to  ridicule.  At 
last  the  member  for  East  Barset  sat  down, 
and  Piiinuas  was  conscious  that  he  had  lost 
a  moment  or  two  in  presenting  himself 
again  to  the  Speaker. 


He  held  his  ffronnd,  however,*  though  he 
saw  that  he  bad  varioug  rivals  for  the  riohi 
of  speech.  He  held  his  ground,  and  was  m- 
Stantly  aware  that  he  hsSi  gained  his  point. 
There  was  a  slight  pause,  and  as  lome  odnr 
urgent  member  did  ndt  reseat  himaelf,  Pbia- 
eas  heard  the  president  of  that  august  m- 
sembly  call  upon  himself  to  address  the 
House.  The  tning  was  now  to  be  ^oae* 
There  he  was  with  the  House  of  CommoM 
at  his  feet,  —  a  crowded  HoaBe,lx>and  to 
be  his  auditors  as  long  as  he  should  think  fit 
to  address  them,  and  reporters  by  tens  and 
twenties  in  the  gallery  ready  and  eager  to 
let  the  country  know  what  the  young  tneoi- 
ber  for  Louglishane  would  say  in  this  hk 
maiden  speech. 

Phineas  Finn  had  sundry  gifts,  a  powei^ 
ful  and  pleasant  voice,  which  he  had 
learned  to  modulate,  a  handsome  preseace, 
and  a  certain  natural  mixture  of  modesty 
and  self-reliance,  which  would  cerfeaiBlj 
protect  him  from  the  faults  of  arrogance 
and  pomposity,  and  which  perhaps  might 
carry  him  through  the  perils  of  his  new  posi- 
tion. And  he  had  also  the  great  advantage 
of  friends  in  the  House  who  were  anximii 
that  he  should  do  well.  But  he  had  not 
that  gifl  of  slow  blood  which  on  the  former 
occasion  would  have  enabled  him  to  remem* 
her  his  prepared  speoeh,  and  which  would 
now  have  placed  all  his  own  resources  with- 
in his  own  reach.  He  began  with  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  that  every  true  re- 
former ought  to  accept  Mr.  Mildraay's  bill, 
even  if  it  were  acceprtied  only  as  an  instal- 
ment,—  but  before  he  had  ^t  throagfa 
these  sentences,  he  became  painfully  con- 
scious that  he  was  repeating  his  own  words. 

He  was  cheered  almost  from  the  outset, 
and  yet  he  knew  as  he  went  on  that  he  wai 
failing.  He  had  certain  arguments  at  hit 
fingers' end.i, — points  with  which  he  waa 
in  truth,  so  familiar  that  he  need  bardlji 
have  troubled  himself  to  arrange  them  foi 
special  use,  —  and  he  forgot  even  these. 
He  found  that  he  was  going  on  with  one 
platitude  afler  another  as  to  the  benefit  of 
reform,  in  a  manner  that  would  hav( 
shamed  him  six  or  seven  years  ago  at  a  d» 
bating  club.  He  pressed  on,  fearing  thai 
words  would  fail  him  altogether  if  hi 
paused ;  —  but  he  did  in  truth  speak  verj 
much  too  fast,  knocking  his  words  togetbei 
so  that  no  reporter  could  properiy  catci 
them.  But  he  had  nothing  to  sa^  for  th< 
bill  except  what  hundreds  nad  said  before 
and  hundreds  would  say  again.  Still  hi 
was  cheered,  and  still  lie  went  on ;  and  as  hi 
became  more  and  more  conscious  of  his  failim 
there  grew  upon  him  the  idea,-* the  dan 
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geroas  hope,  tbat  he  might  still  save  him- 
self from  Ignominy  by  the  eloquenee  of  his 
invective  agpdnat  the  police. 

He  tried  it,  and  succeeded  thoroughly  in 
making  the  House  understand  that  he  was 
very  angry ;  —  but  he  succeeded  in  nothing 
elae.  He  could  not  catch  the  words,  to  ex- 
press the  thoughts  of  his  mind.  He  could 
noi'es|Mn  hie  idea  that  the  people  out  of 
the  HooM  had  as  nmch  right  to  express 
their  opinion  in  fiivoup  of  the  ballot  as  mem- 
bers in  the  House  had*  to  express  theirs 
•minat  it;  and  that  animosity  had  been 
shown  to  the  people  by  the  authorities  be- 
eanae  they  had  so  expressed  their  opinion. 
Then  he  attempted  to  tell  the  stcW  of 
Mr.  Buooe  in  a  light  and  airy  way,  failed, 
Mid  aat  down  in  the  middle  of  it.  Again 
he  was  cheered  by  all  around  him, — 
(-*heered  as  a  new  member  is  usually 
cheered, —  and  in  the  midst  of  the  cheer 
would,  have  blown  out  his  brsuns  had  there 
been  a  pistol  there  ready  for  such  an  opera- 
tion. 

Ihat  houv  with  him  was  very  bad.  He 
tt  not  know  how  to  set  up  and  go  away, 
ss  how  to  keep  his  pisce.  For  some  time 
hs  Ml  with  his  hat  off,  forgetful  of  his  privi- 
hge  ef  wearing  it ;  and  then  put  it  on  hur* 
nsdty,  ss  though  the  fact  of  his  not  wear- 

attmust  have  been  observed  by  every- 
f.  At  last,  at  about  two,  the  debate 
^*is  adyonmed,  and  then  as  he  was  slowly 
ht^ng  the  Hoose,  thinking  how  he  misht 
^JMD«  away  without  companionship,  Mr. 
^'ow  took  him  by  the  arm. 


*'  Are  you  going  to  walk  ?  **  said  Mr. 
Monk. 

"  Yes,"  said  Phineas ;  "  I  shall  walk." 

'*  Then  we  may  go  together  as  far  as  Pall 
Mall.  Come  along."  Phineas  bad  no  means 
of  escape,  and  Jefl  the  .  House  hanging 
on  Mr.  Monk's  arm,  without  a  word.  Kor 
did  Mr.  Monk  speak  till  they  were  out  in 
Phlmie  Yard.  '*It  was  not  much  amiss," 
said  Mr.  Monk ;  ^  but  you'll  do  better  than 
that  yet." 

**Mr.  Monk,"  said  Phineas,  ♦*  I  have 
made  an  ass  of  myself  so  thoroughly,  that 
there  will  at  any  rate  be  this  go^  result, 
that  I  shall  never  make  an  ass  of  myself 
again  afler  the  same  fashion." 

^^Ahl  —  I  thought  you  had  some  such 
filing  as  that,  and  therefore  I  was  deter- 
mined to  speak  to  you.  You  may  be  sure, 
Finn,  that  I  do  not  care  to  flatter  you,  and 
I  think  you  ought  to  know  that,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  Your 
speech,  which  was  certainly  nothing  great, 
was  about  on  a  par  with  other  maiden 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons.  You 
have  done  yourself  neither  good  nor  harm. 
Nor  was  it  desirable  that  you  should.  My 
advice  to  you  now  is,  never  to  avoid  speak- 
ing on  any  subject  that  interests  you,  but 
never  to  speak  for  above  three  minutes  till 
you  find  yourself  as  much  at  home  on  your 
legs  as  you  are  when  sitting.  But  do  not 
suppose  that  you  have  made  an  ass  of  your- 
seuC —  that  is,  in  any  special  degree.  i7ow, 
good-night" 


AKDBOMACHE. 


my  woful  tffe ! 
and  now  a  smve, 


An  t»^ 

^^^*^ughrer  of  a  king,  a 

w5i?*^'^»  scrvinjtf  at  a  stranger's  hearth, 
Qf^^^*^  sud  childless,  mother  once  and  wife, 
2|^^  Hector's  wife  and  mother  of  his  child. 


py^^'^nifortlcw,  did  not  some  pitying  god 
Qij     J^'er  my  sleep  the  light  of  suns  long  set ; 
j^  .  ^ 5«am  all  nigtit,  and  every  nij^ht  the  same 
t  ^i^^ght  my  dream,  so  pale  mv  iifo,  that  oft 
"^  :  "  Is  lA«<  the  life  and  this'  the  dream  ?  " 


Methinks  I  stand  upon  the  Trojan  wall 

At  eventide,  his  baby  in  my  arms  ; 

I  hear  die  tramp  of  the  returning  host, 

I  see  their  glancing  plnmes,  hia  plume  o'er  all ; 

Then,  nearer  drawn,  ho  notes  us  and  he  smiles 

And  signds  with  his  sword  :  I  hurry  down 

To  the  ScflMn  gate  and  meat  him  entering  in ; 

I  lifl  the  child  to  kiss  him,  and  1  feel 

HiH  mailed  arm  around  me:— then  I  wake, 

And  wake  to  know  that  'twixt  the\r  graves  and  me 

Roll  the  wide  waters  of  the  ^j^can  sea. 

—  Macmllan'i  Mayaxitu.  w.  O.  C. 
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From  Tlie  Spotator. 
POBUS  FOB  A  CHILD.* 

Wb  k&ve  read  some  of  tbew  lively  and 
&iiciliil  poenu  befive  id  Aunt  Judj/^t  clerer 
magazine,  but  many  of  the  be»t  are  quite 
new  to  us,  and  more  genuine!;  childDke 
bnmour  we  have  Ibned  in  no  Tolnme  of 
poetry  lioce  the  publication  of  LUlipat 
Lev6e,  wbinh  contained  very  mocli  the  lame 
blended  qualities  of  warm,  poelieat  fheling, 
and  buoyant,  sparkling,  playlal  vivaoitj*. 
Whether  this  book  be  due  to  the  same 
Knthorg  as  LUtipul  LeoU  it  is  impowble  for 
KDj  critic  on  purely  internal  eridence  to 
aaert,  but  if  not  dne  to  the  lame  aathor- 
ahip,  it  is  due  to  a  very  nmilar  combination 
boUi  of  powers  and  moods.  Of  the  two 
authors  who  are  represented  in  this  little 
book  bf  A  and  B,  A  has  the  greater  Tivaoi- 
tj,  and  B  the  greater  depUi  of  poetioal 
leeling.  If  LSUpui  LevU  had  been  dne  to 
tbe  same  aathon  as  this  little  book,  we 
should  say  that  the  exquisite  autamn  piece 
.which  was  quoted  in  these  colamnsf  called  : 
"  Trumpeler  Eedbreast "  had  been  written  I 
by  B,  and  "  Order  reigns  in  Lilliput  Town  "  I 
probably  by  A.  ^  is  far  the  more  fertile,  ' 
and  has  a  bright  Tolatile  fiiacj  with  a  I 
channing  impertioence  of  its  own,  only 
ve^Dg  here  and  there  ^siy  in  page  304, 
tbr  example)  on  tbe  flippant.  — a  fancy 
which  has  generally  the  true  ring  of  airy,  i 
childlike  laughter  in  it,  and  which  here  and 
there  attains  a  strain  of  poetical  feeling  of 
B  deeper  kind.  Bat  both  moods  of  A't 
mind,  both  tbe  lively  and  the  meditative, 
are  in  tbeir  light  fashion,  poetical.  Nothii^ 
can  be  more  truly  poetical  in  its  light 
laui^in;;  fiishion  th^n  the  little  poem  on 
"  Hunttni;  the  Wind,"  wliieh  descnbes  how 
the  wind  cried  'like  a  child  in  pain" 
against  the  nursery  windows, — bow  little 
Cnrlyhead  let  it  in  to  warm  and  revive  it, 
how  the  wind  came  tearing  in  with  the  moat 
unmannerly  Tiolence,  blew  both  the  candles. 
out,  and  made  the  nursery  in  a  mess  which 
induced  the  children  to  dread  the  instant 
penalty  of  being  sent  to  bed  if  discovered 
bv  their  nurse,  —  how  Curlyhead,  Bed- 
Cheeks,  and  Blue-Eyea,  having  wisely  fint 
shut  the  window,  sat  to  catch  the  Wind  in 
an  empty  cage  into  which  Blue  Eves  thrust 
her  chubby,  hollowed  hand,  while  Cnrly- 
head shut  the  door, — an  acbieTement  eom~ 
memorated  in  this  pretty  little  final  tbtm  : 

•  Poemi  writtam  fbr  a  CbIM  bf  two  rrlnds. 


"  Hani;  the  ease  up,  if  yoa  wDI, 

Clap  your  hnnds,  ye  hnnlars  nni 
But  he  IS  so  NUl  and  itiU, 

Are  you  nrt  that  he  ia  there  t 
Ah !  the  days  are  coming  when 

Tonll  have  many  a  chase  as  blind  ; 
Cap^DTe,  trinrnph,  langh,  and  (haa 

But  an  empty  casket  And  1" 

A  touches  a  deeper  ran  of  poetoy  n*^^ 
and  then,  though  the  best  of  A'*  Tnee  is  *^ 
this  livelier  mood.     The  pratty  TctMl  ^^| 

Aa  "  Stars  "  ckwe  irith  a  tfnlT  beautif"^^ 
oouplet,  of  which  Woidaworth  would  i*:^^ 
have  been  ashamed :  — 

"  Huih !  ITalen  I  ah  ■  it  will  not  do ; 

Ton  do  but  listen  with  your  ears ; 
Anil  stars  aie  understood  by  Anr, 

For  It  must  be  the  heart  that  heeiw. 
"  Look  up.  not  mtlg  with  yeor  eyes  ; 

Ah  t  do  yoD  hear  a  lender  aonod  1 
To  IttarfftmmoT  mOk  dm  lUm, 

Tht  Knn  an  ntartr  Oian  lis  fnmd." 

We  oonfees  we  like  A  best  in  the  ipaA' 
ling  and  lightsome  mood,  whether  it  border 
'--  "icellent  nonsense,  as  it  oftan  doM,  or 


joyownow,  the  joyownew  of 
iparkling  light  and  of  broeay  air.  Hien  is 
a  lightness  abtrat  the  anunatioo  of  awA 
yerses  as  the  following  which  give*  tlwm  a 
real  originality,  tbon^,  like  tMse  we  iMve 
just  quoted,  we  donU  whatbar  thay  ate 
quite  suited  to  tbe  ebildiiti  nund  fbr  wUeh 
toe  title-page  proAeses  them  to  have  bMB 


"  Spama  airo  Sunmbh. 


"  Spring  is  growing  up, 


That  she  o' 


"  All  the  hnds  ire  blown. 

Trees  are  dark  and  shady. 
(It  was  Spring  who  dnM'd  them, 

Such  a  little  ladyl) 
And  the  birds  ling  load  and  sweet 

Thwr  enchanting  faist'ries, 
(It  was  Spring;  who  taajht  them,  t 

Sach  a  singing  miitiesa !) 

"  From  the  flowing  sky 
Summer  tnioea  wiove  ns ; 

Spring  was  snch  a  little  dew, 
But  will  Sammcr  lore  na ! 
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7  twHitifal, 
tt  grown-op  MifseSy 
ve  nnst  bow  before ; 
wt  coaxed  witli  kistes ! 

9  growing  Dp, 
I  u  10  lonelj, 
re  of  little  Spring 
*•  Snmmer  onlj  1 
whh  her  loftj  ain, 
ritatel^  paces, 

00  of  little  Spring. 
V  childish  graces  !  ** 

B  be  livelier  than  A't  eztrava- 
e  fiury  storiee  in  rerae  are  ad- 
lie  storj  of  the  fair^  who  intoxi- 
If  with  the  cream  in  the  dairy, 
p  in  the  butter,  is  made  np  into 
t  and  swallowed  next  morning 
» hj  greedy  Jim,  and  who  tturna 
mate  yonng  gentleman  into  the 
t  ci  convuln&nnairefy  is  UAd  with 
tiai  leavej*  nothing  to  be  desired. 
H  ihil  to  be  moved  by  this  very 
description  of  a  singular  and 
Mscorreiice :  — 

rim  is  always  mde, 

is  hand  in  every  dish ; 

7  to  intrude, 

s  bones  instead  of  fish ; 

^tA  instead  of  good ; 

t  meat,  bat  swallows  fkt,  — 

n,  extremely  rude, 

s  a  whole  butter-pat ! 

M !  Jim,  don't  look  so  wild ! ' 
IS  I  Jim,  don't  scream  so  shrill ! ' 
M  matter  with  the  child  ?  ' 
iss,  gracious  I  are  you  ill  ? ' 
itting  rather  riled, 
tiard^  draws  her  breath,  — 
I  Jim,  don't  look  so  wild  ; 
a  frighten  us  to  death  ! ' 

g  down  and  leaping  up, 

1  limbs  in  ev'ry  shape ; 
x>v'llinff  like  a  pap, 

,  mopping  like  an  ape ; 
ither  bit  nor  sup,  — 
like 'an  imp  in  pain  ; 
down  and  leapmg  up,  — 
f  the  boj's  insane. 

re  his  j|>arent8  guess'd 
the  mighty  mischief  springs  ; 
romen,  much  depress'a, 
end  a  hundred  things. 
rd,  if  truth's  confess'd, 
cnre  or  antidote ; 
iry  in  your  chest, 
o  ascend  your  throat ! 


$t 


But  with  all  our  recml  ibr  A,  which  is 
great^  —  and  thoogh  Ixth  A  and  B  wrote 
lor  a  child  bv  their  own  confession,  we  most 
say  we  think  A  will  be  most  racceasful  in 
fascinating  children  in  general,  if  not  the 
special  child  in  question, —  we  must  admit 
to  a  belief  in  the  greater  depth  and  beauty 
of  jB'jt  much  fewer  pieces.  Rs  poetry  w 
childlike  in  spirit,  but  scarcely  smtable  for 
children's  use.  It  appeals  to  a  greater  depth 
of  feeling  than  they  can  enter  into,  —  a 
depth  of  feeling  of  which  even  so  far  as 
they  could  enter  into  it,  they  would  feel 
ashamed,  with  the  usual  reserve  of  children, 
to  express.  Children,  even  when  they  are 
most  alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
shrink  fh>m  interpreting  their  feelings  by 
the  pnssionate  woras  of  true  poetic  insight 
Thev  like  to  have  it  veiled  under  a  pest  or 
masked  by  a  parable.  They  are  chary  of 
emotion  and  afraid  of  pathos  unless  it  find 
a  dramatic  occasion  in  narrative.  This  is 
a  true  and  exquisite  poem,  and  a  poem  that 
might  well  have  been  written  bv  one  striv- 
ing to  enter,  from  a  higher  level  of  feeling, 
into  the  heart  of  a  child, — but  very  far 
indeed  from  a  poem  for  children :  — 

"In  THE  Fields. 

'*  Airy  budding  ash-tree. 

Ton  have  made  a  throne. 
And  the  sweetest  thrash  in  all  the  world 

Is  sittins;  there  alone ; 
Drawn  in  tints  of  tender  brown 

A^nst  a  keen  blue  sky. 
He  BinirA  np  and  he  sings  down, 

Who  can  pass  him  by  ? 

"  Through  the  thin  leaves  thrilling 

Gk>es  each  glittering  note, 
Hearts  of  all  nappy  trees  are  drawn 

Into  this  one  bira -throat ; 
And  all  the  growing  blooms  of  mora 

(This  music  is  so  strong) 
Are  reach 'd  and  blended  and  upborne 

And  utter'd  into  song. 

"  Now  he  asks  a  questk>n  1 

The  answer  who  can  guess  -*   * 
While  sparrows  chirp  tMir  pettish  '  No/ 

And  daws  keep  murmuring '  Tes  1 ' 
'  Oh  I  will  the  months  be  kind  and  clear, 

Unvex'd  by  needless  ndn ; 
And  will  the  Summer  last  this  year 

Till  Spring  comes  back  again  ?  ' 

"  Now  he  states  a  dogma  I 

His  view  of  dav  and  night ; 
pTDclaiming  volubljr  and  loud 

No  other  bUd  is  right. 
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Bat  halfway  through  his  creed  he  ch^ks 
At  Bome  Bweet  chance  of  soand. 

And,  catching  that,  no  longer  recks 
If  heaven  or  earth  go  round. 


"  Now  he  labours  gravely, 

Each  moment  pavs  itself, 
Zjfo  singer  ever  work'd  so  hard 

For  art  or  fame  or  pelf; 
And  now  he  knows  the  pretty  phrase 

And  scatters  it  like  ram, 
With  quick  *  da  capos '  of  self-praise, 

Till  the  tree  rings  again. 


tt 


Hi9  pleads,  he  laughs,  )m  arg^nea, 

He  shouts  to  sk^  and  earth ; 
The  wild  notes  tnp  each  other  up 

In  ecatacies  of  mirth ; 
He  drinks  the  azure  of  the  air. 

He  tosses  song  about. 
Like  a  girl's  tangle  6f  gold-hair, 

8pray-wet  and  shaken  out 


"  O  world  1  when  spring  is  shining 

And  dark  winds  stand  aside, 
Let  men  think  of  you  as  they  maj, 

The  birds  are  satisfied  ; 
Their  dauntless  hymns  of  hope  arise 

With  such  a  wealth  of  will ; 
Though  every  year  the  summer  dies^ 

They  trust  her  promise  8till> 


"  Airy  budding  ash-tree. 

Try  to  show  your  power, 
Make  a  leaf  for  each  gay  note 

Ho  makes  in  half  an  hour ! 
Wild  flowers  in  the  grass,  be  taught 

The  music  of  your  parts  ; 
Make  a  bud  for  each  bright  thoaght 

He  gives  to  passing  hearts  1 " 


The  verse  beginning,  ''He  pleadi,  he 
laughs,  ho  argues/*  and  indeed  all  that  fol- 
low it,  are  verses  which,  however  unknown 
the  pen  from  which  they  come,  should  cer- 
tainly live  among  the  finest  of  modem 
English  poems  of  nature ;  nor,  as  we  read 
this  and  B's  other  verses  in  this  fascinating 
little  volume,  can  we  suppress  th^  convic- 
tion that  here  there  is  something  more  than 
mere  fancy,  liveliness,  grace,  and  simpli- 
city,—  something  of  true  original  genius, 
whi(;h  may  take  a  modest,  but  not  a  passing 
place  in  English  literature.  And  this  we 
say  without  the  shadow  of  a  guess  as  to  the 
authorship  of  which  we  speak. 

The  illustrations  are  not  veiy  admirable, 
except  that  of  the  fox  escorting  the  two 
children,  which  is  fall  of  humour. 


From  TtM  Saturday  Bevlt! 
LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  DR.  CAUTIir. 

The  special  Providence  which  wateb 
over  the  interests  of  a  laborious  and  ba 
ourable  profession  has  wisely  ordained  tin 
an  agreement  shall  not  always  imply  tb 
anything  has  been  agreed.  The  inqml 
that  leads  men  to  enter  into  contracts  wft 
one  another  occasionally  deserts  the 
halfway.  From  that  point  their  chief  b 
ject  seems  to  be  to  retire  from  the  nog 
tiation  with  the  extent  of  the  lialnlit7  t£ 
have  ineun^  by  it  wholly  unascercaiM 
They  find  a  mysterious  satisfaction  ia  ti 
consciousness  of  their  own  ignoranoe  1m 
much  they  will  have  to  pay,  and  when  tbi 
will  have  to  pay  it.  Liord  Brouffham, 
far  at  least  as  he  is  represented  by^  1 
bpother,  is  apparently  thus  minded.  Tl 
recent  proceedings  instituted  on  hb  % 
half  against  Dr.  Cauvin  are  an  instaa 
of  how  this  seeming  weakness  is  cm 
ruled  fbr  the  good  of  the  lawyers.  Lo 
Brou^am  has  been  engaged  fbr  some  tm 
back  in  collecting  materials  foranantolMO 
raphy,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1866 
seems  suddenly  to  have  discovered  tluit 
collect  is  easier  than  to  arrange.  In  t 
discouragement  consequent  upon  this  rere! 
tion  he  applied  for  counsel  to  Mr.  Hen 
Beeve  and  Mr.  John  Forster,  and  at  tlv 
suggestion  he  determined  to  call  in  tin  m 
vices  of  **  a  competent  literary  man.**  T 
instructions  to  be  given  to  this  gentlem 
were,  first,  that  be  should  airange!  i 
manuscripts  already  brought  together ;  « 
secondly,  that  he  should  look  t\aw$^ 
number  of  other  manuscripts  depoAted 
Brougham  Hall,  with  the  view  or  seleoli 
such  of  them  as  should  supply  any  defieH 
cies  in  the  narrative  of  rx>rd  Brougham's  li 
The  "  competent  literary  man  "  was  Iba 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Cauvin,  and  in  I 
cember,  1866,  Mr.  William  Brougham  to 
the  manuscripts  to  London  and  pbio 
them  in  Dr.  Cauvin's  hands.  Mr.  Broi^ 
am  was  at  great  piins  to  make  Dr.  Cam 
fully  acauamted  with  the  nature  of  tbe  m 
expected  from  him.  Any  sentiment  of  i 
ing  ambition  was  at  once  checked  faj  t 
announcement  that  his  name  was  not 
appear  on  the  title-page  as  Editori  m 
that  he  would  be  m^ither  required  nor  p 
mitted  to  write  anything  for  pablioanc 
His  task,  in  fact,  was  to  be  strictly  liaut 
to  suggesting  to  Lord  Brougham  any  ali 
ations  and  additions  which  might  oec 
to  him  in  the  course  of  his  hibours ;  bat 
such  alterations  and  additions  wonld 
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effected  bj  Lord  Broagham's  own  hands. 
To  thifl  Dr.  Canvin  answered  that  he  por- 
feoUy  nndentood  what  he  was  wanted  to 
dow  Bt  the  22nd  of  Janaary,  1867,  he  had 
read  through  the  manuscripts  left  with 
him,  and  on  that  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Brougham,  niaking  various  su^es- 
tiao0  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  ^e- 
nunn.  How  Dr.  Canvin  was  employed  be- 
tween Janaarv  and  June  is  not  stated,  but 
on  the  25th  of  the  latter  month  the  whole 
Mi1>]ect  was  fully  discussed  between  him 
and  "Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Fonter ;  and  it  was  settled  that  Dr.  Cau- 
▼in  shoold  begin  his  labours  at  Brougham 
Hall  in  the  following  August,  by  which 
^me  Mr.  Brougham  undertook  to  have  a 
^Mlge  number  of  other  manuscripts  got 
Toad^  for  hii  inspection. 

Wiien  August  came,  Dr.  Cauvin  having 
^n  been  more  than  half  a  year  in  Lord 
Bteagham's  employ,  it  seems  to  have  struck 
Hr.  Brougham  that  nothing  had  ever  been 
*ttd  as  to  what  his  brother  was  to  pay  for  the 
■^Polated  assistance.     He  wrote  therefore 
to  Or.  Cauvin,  stating  his  wish  to  come  to 
*fKOe  understanding  as  to  the  remuneration 
^  Would  require  for  his  labour.     Dr.  Cau- 
^u^'s  reply  was  va^e  and  generous.     Any 
irransement  Mr.  Brougham  chose  to  make 
voold  perfectly  satisfy  him ;  and   if  Mr. 
^KMi^ham  was  at  any  loss  how  to  act.  Dr. 
CtxiTin  proposed  that  the  question  should 
^  referred  to  Mr.  Forster  when  the  work 
wu  finished.     If  Mr.  Brounrham  had  been 
well  advised,  he  would  either  have  insisted 
ttpon  some  more  definite  answer  from  Dr. 
Canvin,  or  else  have  had  recourse  to  Mr. 
Foviter  before  matters  had  gone  any  fur- 
ther.   Instead  of  this  he  seems  to  have  been 
P^ffectly  content   to  leave  everythinj?  un- 
^**^n.    Nothing  more  was  said  about  pay- 
"■•''^    Dr.  Cauvin  came  to  Brou|;ham  Hall 
Piy  Uie  19th  of  Au;;ust,  and  remained  there 
*«  the  19th  of  October.     He  then  returned 
w  Miti^on  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the 
"J*  Volume  of  tne  autobiography-  —  the 
"2**"Manding  being  that  it  was  to  be  sub- 
aJzJ^^  when  ready,  to  Mr.  Forster,  then 
y^^^^'ded  to  Lord  Brougham  at  Cannes  for 
2?  **^«ertion  of  such  alterations  and  addi- 
rfy     ns   Mr.    Forster  mi^ht  recommend, 
J^^^naDy  brought  back  by  Mr.  William 
f^^^^luun  in  time  to  be  offered  to  Messrs. 
iv^R^^ian  before  the  end  of  January,  1868. 
i^  ^^e  eleventh  of  December  Dr.  Cauvin 


CT^J*    that  some  money  in  advance  would 

rV^    "Very  acceptable,"  and  accordingly  he 

7][*J;^  to  Mr.  Brougham,  telling  him  that  if 

v^j  ^ould  make  it  convenient "  to  send  him 

*^  •  or  800/.  on  account  he  **  should  esteem 
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it  a  great  favour."  The  mention  of  200/.  or 
800/.  on  account,  with  only  the  first  of  sev- 
eral volumes  of  memoirs  arranged,  gave  Mr. 
Brougliam  an  unpleasant  suspicion  of  what 
the  total  might  be.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Cau- 
vin, accepting  his  previous  suggestion  that 
the  question  of  remuneration  should  be  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Forster  on  the  completion  of 
the  work,  but  offering  to  pay  on  account 
for  the  time  already  given  by  Dr.  Cauvin, 
or  to  pay  in  advance  for  some  fixed  amount 
of  time  yet  to  be  given.  This  called  forth 
a  more  detailed  application  (h>m  Dr.  Cau- 
vin, in  which,  after  dwelling  on  the  de- 
mands which  the  work  had  made  on  his 
time  and  brain,  and  stating  that  the  devo- 
tion of  twelve  hours  a  day  to  the  study  of 
illegible  manuscripts  had  injured  his  eye- 
sight, he  declined  **  estimating  his  services 
by  mere  time,"  and  insisted  that,  in  de- 
termining their  value,  the  amount  Lord 
Brougham  expected  to  receive  from  the 
publishers  ought  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. *^Thb  being  the  case,"  continued 
Dr.  Cauvin,  **  I  do  not  think  it  unreasona- 
ble to  request  —  (1)  that  you  remit  me  on 
account  tne  sum  mentioned  in  my  last  let- 
ter, and  (2)  that  on  the  manuscript  of  the 
whole  work  being  placed  in  your  hands  yon 
will  send  me  a  cheque  for  such  an  amount 
as  will  make  the  whole  of  my  remuneration 
a  thousand  guineas."  In  case  the  work 
should  not  be  gone  on  with,  this  thousand 
guineas  was  to  be  reduced  to  seven  hun- 
dred. The  letter  containing  this  confirma-^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Brougham's  fears  was  handed 
over  to  Mr.  Forster,  who  proposed  to  refer 
the  matter  to  Mr.  Reeve.  This  suggestion, 
however,  came  to  nothing,  in  consequence 
of  Dr.  Cauvin  insisting:  that  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin  should  be  associated  with  Mr.  Reeve 
as  arbitrator.  The  possession  of  the  manu- 
scripts gave  Dr.  Cauvin  the  temporary 
command  of  the  situation.  He  declined  to 
accept  the  200/.  which  had  been  offered  to 
him  subject  to  the  proposed  reference,  and 
thus  threw  on  Lora  Brougham  the  burden 
of  taking  the  next  step.  Accordingly,  on 
the  12th  of  this  month,  the  aid  of  the  Court 
of  Chan'cry  was  invoked,  and  a  bill  was 
filed  a^inst  Dr.  Cauvin,  praying  that  he 
mi<Tht  be  ordered  to  deliver  the  manu- 
scnpts  to  Lord  Brougham. 

Probably  the  first  feeling  of  most  people 
will  bo  that  the  carelessness  which  allowed 
Dr.  Cauvin  to  go  on  workin;»  for  a  year 
without  ascertaining  what  he  meant  to  ask 
for  his  trouble,  hardly  deserves  to  escape 
an  unpleasantly  large  demand  in  the  end. 
Even  if  it  is  pleaded  that  Mr.  Brougliam 
was  misled  by  the  suggested  reference  to 
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Mr.  Foreter,  it  most  be  roincinbcre<l  that 
seven  mooths  had  passed  away  betbre  even 
thas  much  of  an  underatauding  had  been 
reached.  And  afler  all,  it  is  but  a  poor  ox- 
oode  for  not  mailing  proper  terms  at  start- 
ins,  that  you  are  prepared  to  throw  the 
odium  of  maicinff  them  on  a  friend  when  it 
has  become  too  late  to  retreat  from  the  bar- 
gain. As  to  the  merits  of  the  demand  it- 
self, it  is  not  within  our  province  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment.  We  have  no  data  by 
which  to  estimate  the  value  of  Dr.  Cauvin's 
time,  brains,  and  eyesight,  or  to  appraise 
precisely  the  services  which  he  rendered  to 
Lord  Brougham.  There  are  two  points, 
however,  upon  which  even  a  bystander  may 
venture  to  have  an  opinion.  Dr.  Cauvin 
has  an  undoubted  ri^ht  to  sell  his  labour  at 
the  highest  price  which  it  will  fetch,  but  his 
theory  that  his  payment  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  payment  Lord  Brougham  ex- 
pects to  receive  from  the  publishers  is  whol- 
ly untenable.  A  labourer  who  insists  on 
calculating  his  wages  by  the  price  at  which 
his  employer  hopes  to  sell  the  finished  arti- 
ole  is  an  anomaly  alike  in  trade  and  in  litera- 
tui*e.  Dr.  Cauvin  might  with  equal  reason 
have  pushed  things  a  step  further,  and  re- 
quired that  his  pay  should  be  estimated  on 
the  profits  which  the  publishers  ex[)ected  to 
derive  from  the  sale  of  the  book  to  the  pub- 
lic. Indeed,  we  do  not  see  why  the  bene- 
fit of  this  system  should  be  confined  to  the 
inventor,  or  why  the  printers  should  not  stip- 
ulate for  higher  wages  whenever  the  book 
on  which  they  are  engaged  promises  to  be 
more  than  usually  popular.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Forster*s  grounds  for  characteriz- 
ing Dr.  Cauvin*8  claim  as  *'  entirely  unrea- 
sonable in  the  manner  and  in  the  luatier  of 
it  **  are  by  no  means  uniinpeachcible.  ^*  I 
never  yet  heard,"  Mr.  Forster  writes,  "  of  a 
man  claiming  to  be  so  remunerated  for  the 
editing  of  a  book  as  to  leave  no  in.irgin  of 
possible  remuneration  for  the  person  who 
supplied  all  the  materials,  and  the  use  of 
whose  name  would  give  it  its  only  chance  of 
success,  and  all  its  claim  and  value."  The 
absence  of  a  '*  margin  of  possible  remunera- 
tion **  may  be  a  very  good  reason  why  the 
pei*son  who  supplies  the  materials  should 
look  out  for  some  ^'  competent  literary  man  '* 
who  will  arrange  them  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
but  it  is  bv  no  means  a  conclusive  proof  that 
Dr.  Cauvin*s  demand  is  exorbitant.  If  his 
statement  is  correct,  it  has  taken  him  a 
year's  hard  work  to  put  in  order  one  volume 
out  of  several.  Supposing  the  entire  biog- 
raphy to  extend  to  five  volumes  —  perhaps 
not  a  preposterous  assumption  —  and  the 
abour  of  preparing  the  MS.  to  be  the  same 


for  each  volame,  Dr.  CaoTin  wduld 
have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  200/.  a 
Mr.  Forster  is  very  likely  right  in  declarii 
that  by  this  preliminary  outlay 
Brougham  ^-  would  have  surrendered  evei 
hope  or  chance  of  getting  any  publisher 
undertake  a  book  so  mortnraged.  Bat  tl 
only  goes  to  show  that  it  does  not  answer 
publish  an  autobiography  unless  the  writ 
IS  able  to  arrange  the  materials  himsel 
Mr.  Forater  tries  to  make  the  premiss 
port  the  much  wider  conclusion  that  it 
somebody  else*s  duty  to  arrange  the  mil 
rials  for  him  at  a  cost  which  will  leave  hii 
a  fair  margin  of  profit.  For  the  present  tl 
documents  will  remain  in  the  custody  of  th 
Court  of  Chancery,  while  some  ''Uterar;^^ 
gentleman "  is  employed  to  arrange  th»  -^^ 
terms.  Dr.  Cauvin's  connexion  with  th**  -^ 
Memoirs  will  probably  not  oontinae  beyoni 
the  volume  already  completed  ;  but  he 
divide  witli  Lord  Brougham  the  credit 
reading  the  public  a  lesson  upon  the  ezpedi 
ency  of  makmg  the  fixing  of  terma  the  fii 
instead  of  the  last  stage  in  a  *^        ' 


From  HaemUlAii'f  HtgulBau 

MEMORIAL    LITERATURE    OF  THE  A1I8R- 

ICAN    WAR, 

BY  O.   O.    TBSTELTAW,  ICP. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  story  of  the 
late  American  war  without  being  conaeioas 
at  every  turn  that  the  democratic  patriotism 
of  all  ages  is  the  same  in  its  lea^idinff  f'^^ 
tures.  In  intelligent  valour,  in  elasticity  of 
temper,  in  versatility,  energy,  and  enter- 
prise, there  was  much  in  common  between 
the  Athenian  militia  and  the  citisen  war* 
riors  who  marched  under  Sherman  and 
Grant.  Our  professional  soldiers  are  too 
apt  to  ignore  these  qualities  (which  are  the 
peculiar  excellences  of  an  army  of  free 
men  fighting  for  an  object  which  they  ap- 
preciate), and  were  forever  dwelling  upon 
that  impatience  of  discipline,  and  those  occa- 
sional manifestations  of  unsteadiness  in  the 
field,  which  were  at  least  as  noticeable  at 
Delium  and  Cheronea  as  at  Chancellors- 
ville  and  Chicamauga.  And,  if  the  heroes 
of  Plutarch  fought  better  than  the  nodis- 
ciplined  levies  who  behaved  as  raw  troops 
always  did  and  will  behave  at  Bull  Ban 
and  Ball's  Bluff — at  any  rate  no  free 
Greek  city,  save  Sparta  in  her  best  dsgrs. 
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•w  Mot  Ibrtfc  ■  Ran  which  could  match 
tha  arauM  of  Um  Potomac  and  the  Teonw- 
R«  in  the  jean  1S64  and  1B69.  Laronic 
in  every  wdm  waa  the  auBwrr  of  the  olTlcer 
detached  to  hold  ihe  Allaloona  Paw  against 
all  cmuen,  who,  when  be  hod  been  surroiind- 
ed  bf  vartlj  niperior  numben,  replied  to 
the  conventioQal  nimmoDi  to  *pare  the 
aaedlen  efiiiNon  of  blood  bv  qniatlj  ob«erT- 
ing  that  he  »aa  ready  for  the  needlen 
eODBioa  of  blood  nbenerer  it  ahould  sait 
the  Confederate  f^neia] ;  —  gallant  wordi 
which  be  did  not  tail  h>  make  good.  And 
Leooidaa  and  hit  conntrymen,  performing 
their  national  toilette  in  preparation  for  the 
death  which  they  knew  to  be  inevitable, 
find  a  parallel  among  tbou  veterans  in 
Heade'a  army  who,  ifhen  tbeir  division  was 
ordered  apon  a  desperate  aerrice,  were  ob- 
■arved  to  be  silently  writinj^  their  names  npon 
afipa  of  paper  and  pinning  tbera  to  the 
breasts  of  their  blouses. 

Ner  did  these  modern  repnblicana  fall 
abort  of  the  Greeks  in  their  perfonnance  of 
the  last  officer  towards  those  wbo  bad  fallen 
in  war.  From  every  earner  of  that  vast 
battle-field  stretcliinc  ovtr  eighteen  hnn- 
dred  mitea  from  Maryland  to  fartbett  Texas, 
tbe  railways  brousht  bai'k  the  embalmed 
bodiea  of  tbeir  slain  to  the  rnrouleads  of 
.  Vermont  and  lllinoU.  Then,  too.  were 
heard  once  more,  in  unconwious  imitation 
of  old  Athenian  custom,  pinesyrics  pro- 
noanced  over  the  honoured  dearlDy  choKn 
oraton  in  solemn  assembly  of  tlie  people. 
Such  was  tbe  ™ech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
consecration  of  the  cemetery  at  Gettysburg 
—  a  speech  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  what 
ia  perhaps  tbe  most  touching  passage  of  the 
funeral  oratjon  in  the  second  book  of  Thu- 
cydidet. 

"  We  hare  come,"  be  said, "  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  this  field  as  a  final  resting-placa 
for  tboMe  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  this 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  thonld  do  Iliis.  But,  in 
a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate  —  we 
caanot  consecrate  —  wo  cannot  hallow  tlits 
fjround.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
wbo  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  oar  poor  power  to  add  or  dclrnct 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
Itet,  what  we  say  here  —  but  it  can  never . 
fbrget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  rather  for' 
OS,  the  living,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the ' 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fousht  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced  :  that  from 
tbeM  honoured  dead  we  take  increased  de- 
votion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  foil  meamre  of  devotion  —  that  we  here 
highly  reatdve  that  theae  dead  shall  not  have 
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died  in  vun  —  that  this  nation,  under  Gui I ■ 
■hall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  —  anil 
that  )iovemment  of  the  people,  by  tbe  peo- 
pli',  for  tbe  people,  shall  not  perish  Irom 
the  earth." 

But  the  most  notable  of  all  tbe  memorial 
literature,  proae  or  verse,  which  tho  occanon 
produced,  w at  the  Ode  recited  at  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Harvard  Univcrrity 
which  fell  in  the  July  immediately  lb!lowin<{ 
the    close   of  tho   war,  by  JaniC!!    Russell 

1  them- 
selves a  poem.  Ninety-live  graduates  and 
under-grad nates,  most  of  thum  quite  young 
men,  had  perishod  in  tbe  course  ot'  the  past 
four  years.  Twenty-six  had  died  of  fatigue, 
exposure,  and  camp  epidemics,  and  sixty- 
nine  by  the  enemy's  fire.  Hitherto  known 
on  our  side  of  the  water  by  productioas  in 
which  his  muse  wears  a  comic  mask,  the 
poet  here  adopts  that  tone  of  grave  and 
elevated  simplicity  which  ia  the  eaaence  of 
lyric  majesty :  — 

"  fniither  leads  the  path 
To  ampler  fktes  that  leids  T 
Not  down  throu);h  floweiy  meads. 
To  leap  an  aftermath 
Of  youtfra  vain-glorious  weed*  ; 
But  up  tho  steep,  aiiidst  (be  wrath 
And  ghoi'k  of  deadly  hoaiilo  creeds. 
Where  the  world's  best  hope  and  stay 
By  battle's  flashes  t^ropes  a  desperate  wav, 
And  every  turf  the  flerco  foot  clinf>«  to  bleeds. 
Peare  hsili  her  not  ij^oble  wreath, 
Ere  yet  tho  sharp,  decisive  word 
Lif;his  llie  black  tips  of  cannon,  and  (ho  aword 

Drenms  in  its  ea<M;fut  sheath  : 
Bat  some  dny  tho  live  c-oal  behind  (lie  thought, 
Whoihcr  from  BiihI's  stone  obscene. 


Orfoi 


[hu> 


or  Gad's  pure  altar  broaght, 
Bursts  up  in  flame;  the  war  of  tonj>ue  and  pen 
Learns    with    what    deadly  purpose    it    was 


Some  iJay  tlie  soft  ideal  that  we  wooed 
Confronts  us  fiercely,  foe-besal,  parsued. 
And    cries    reproachful,   '  Was  it,   then,   my 

And  not  myself  was  loved  1    Prove  naic  (by 

troth; 
I  claim  of  ttiee  the  promise  of  thy  youth ; 
aire  me  thy  life,  or  eower  in  empty  phrase, 

Lite  may  be  given  in  many  ways. 

And  lovully  lo  (tath  be  lotled 
As  bravely  id  tne  ctoaet  as  the  Held, 
So  ganeruus  is  Fate  ; 
I)ut  then  to  stand  beside  her, 
Wlien  craven  churls  deride  her. 

To  front  a  lie  in  arms,  and  not  to  yield! 
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We  sit  here  in  the  Promised  Land 
That  flows  with  Freedom's  honey  and  milk ; 
But  'twas  they  won  it,  sword  in  hand, 
Making  the  nettle  danger  soft  for  us  as  silk. 
We  welcome  back  our  brayest  and  oar  best ; 
Ah,  me!  not  all!  some  come  not  with  the 
rest 
Who  went  forth  braye  and  bright  as  anj  here  I 
I  striyo  to  mix  some  gladness  with  my  strain. 
But  the  sad  strings  complain. 
And  will  not  please  the  ear 
I  sweep  them  for  a  Pisan,  but  thoj  wane 

Again  and  yet  again 
Into  a  dirge,  and  die  away  in  pain. 
In  these  braye  ranks  I  only  see  the  gaps. 
Thinking  of  dear  ones  whom  the  dumb  turf 

wraps. 
Dark  to  the  triumph  which  they  died  to  gain. 
Fitlier  may  others  gieet  the  liying. 
For  me  the  past  is  unforgiying. 
I  with  uncoyered  head 
Salute  the  sacred  dead. 
Who  went,  and  who  return  not.  —  Say  not  so  I 
'Tis  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay. 
But  the  high  faith  that  failed  not  by  the  way. 
Virtue  treads  paths  that  end  not  in  the  g^ye ; 
No  ban  of  endless  night  exiles  the  braye ; 

And  to  the  saner  mind 
We  rather  seem  the  dead  that  stayed  behind. 
Blow,  trumpets,  all  your  exultations  blow  ! 
For  never  shall  their  aureoled  presence  lack  : 
I  see  them  muster  in  a  gleaming  row. 
With  evcr-youthfal  brows  that  nobler  show. 
We  find  in  our  dull  road  their  shining  track. 

In  eyery  nobler  mood 
We  feel  the  orient  of  their  spirit  glow. 
Part  of  our  life's  unalterable  good. 
Of  all  our  suintlier  aspiration. 
They  come  transfigured  back 
Secure  from  change  in  their  high-hearted  wags, 
Beautiful  eyermore,  and  with  the  rays 
Of  morn  on  their  white  Shields  of  Expecta- 
tion ! " 

These  sentiments  recall  to  mind  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  Pericles  when  speaking  of 
the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  Samian  war : 
''  They  are  like  the  Immortal  Grods :  for  the 
Grods  themselves  are  not  yisible  to  as  ;  but 
from  the  honours  they  receiye  and  the  bles- 
sings they  bestow,  we  conclude  that  they 
are  immortal :  and  so  it  is  with  thiDse  who 
have  died  for  their  country." 

The  memorial  volumes  to  which  Lowcirs 
ode  forms  a  fit  preface,  present  a  very  dif- 
ferent picture  of  the  part  played  by  New 
Enc^land  and  the  Western  States  from  that 
which  some  of  our  contemporaries  thou<rht  fit 
to  sketch  for  their  own  oontumplation. 
There,  in  the  first  pages,  we  may  n^ad  how 
James  Wadsworth,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  influential  of  Northern  landowners,  at 
the  age  of  fifly-four,  abandoned  comfort,  and 


position,  and  domestic  ties,  and  fonght 
through  all  the  great  Virginian  battles,  un- 
til, in  the  crisis  of  the  territde  conflict  of  the 
Wilderness,  at  the  head  of  hit  shattered 
division,  he  threw  himself  across  Lonsstreet^ 
victorious  path.  At  last  his  people  gave 
way,  and  went  back  without  him.  He  wm 
found  by  a  Confederate  officer  ^  in  the 
woods,  fiiteen  paces  to  the  left  of  the  Plank 
Boad.  None  of  the  Federal  dead  ^  or 
wounded  were  more  than  twenty  or  tbirtr 
yards  nearer  than  he  was  to  the  open  fiela, 
towards  which  the'  attack  had  been  directed. 
He  was  lying  upon  his  back  -under  a  shelter- 
tent,  which  was  extended  over  him  at  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  the  two  upper 
corners  being  attached  to  boughs  of  trees, 
and  the  lower  ones  and  the  sid^  supported 
by  muskets.  The  officer  recofinized  him  by 
a  paper  with  his  name  on  it,  which  had  been 
pinned  to  his  coat.  His  aukearance  was 
perfectly  natural,  and  his  left  band  grasped 
the  stock  of  one  of  the  supporting  muikets 
near  the  ground.  His  fingers  phyed  witk 
the  trigger,  and  he  occasionally  pushed  the 
piece  from  him  as  &r  as  he  could  reach, 
still  grasping  it  in  -his  hand.  Supposins  be 
might  wish  to  send  some  message  to  his  rann 
ily,  the  officer  addressed  him.  The  general, 
however,  paid  no  attention  to  the  words,  and 
it  was  soon  evident  that  he  was  unconscious 
of  what  was  passing  around  him,  although 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  calm  and  nat- 
ural, and  his  eyes  indicated  intelligence.  Il 
was  in  this  state  that  he  was  taken  to  one 
of  the  Confederate  hospitals.  No  medieal 
skill  could  save  his  life.  He  lingered  from 
Friday  until  Sunday  morning,  the  8th  of 
May^" 

We  may  read  too,  of  men  weakly,  poor, 
and  some  already  elderly,  who  went  into  the 
ranks  as  common  soldiers,  at  the  call  of  coo- 
science,  and  not  of  glory.  Take,  for  instancey 
Daniel  Hack,  who  '*  graduated  in  1 856,  haT* 
ing  at  the  time  the  intention  of  studying  law. 
He  did  not,  however,  carry  out  this  mten- 
tion,  but  connected  himself  with  the  printing 
business  of  his  father  in  Taunton,  and  there 
remained  till  January,  1864,  when  he  en- 
listed in  the  Fourteenth  Massachusetts  Bat- 
tery. He  remained  in  camp  at  Readville 
about  four  weeks,  and  was  detailed  as  a 
clerk  at  head-quarters.  At  a  review  of 
troops  by  Major-General  Bumside,  he  stood 
for  several  hours  with  wet  feet,  and,  being 
physically  delicate,  contracted  a  severe 
cold,  which  brou«{ht  on  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  He  wont  home  on  a  furlough  of 
three  davs,  which  was  afterwards,  on  his 
continued  illness,  extended  to  three  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  campiy 
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Irat  was  drop|)ed«  daring  that  month,  for  I  risht  to  laboar  and  to  soflTer  —  was  vaccev- 

phyaeal   diaabilitj,  without    having   boen  '  raUj  concealed  6rom  as  home-Btaving  youth  I 

oaastered  into  the  senrice.  That  wo  were  almost  brought  to  believe  that 

^  FerKvering  in  his  efforts  to  join  the  army,  a  nation  composed  of  high-souled  descend- 

be  went  to  Hiartford,  Connecticut,  and  en-  ants  from  the  loyal  chivabry  of  the  seven- 

lieted  as  a  private  during  the  same  nionth,  teenth  century  had  been  subjugated  by  a 

bat  was  again  taken  ill  Mfore  being  aasimied  heterogeneous  mob  of  aliens  officered  bj 

to   any  regiment,  and  died  at    Haruord,  political  jobbers  1 
April    17,   1864,  aged  twentj^-nine    vean. 

His  friends  were  with  him  in  his  last  illne«,  "  Who  now  shall  sneer  1 

and  bore  his  body  home  for  burial.  Who  dare  again  to  say  we  traos 

«  Thus  died,  after  two  entistmento  within  Our  linw  to  a  plebeian  race  I 

two  months,  both  times  as  a  private  soldier,  .,        Roundhead  and  CavaUer  J          ,  ,    ^ 

aiMl  the  second  time  with  the  hand  of  death  ?i!!X^?.^.^t«°^^n^^^^^                   '*''**^ ' 

,..•••              1 .            _        •  IToroeloiM  as  is  tbe  shadow  of  a  cloud 

almost  vwbly  upon  him,  a  young  man  who  ^hey  live  but  in  the  ear. 

was  scarcely  known  even  to  his  classmates.  That  is  best  blood  that  hath  most  iron  in't 

and  who  was  yet  endeared  to  those  who  Xo  edge  resolve  with,  pouring  without  stint 

knew  him  by  many  amiable  qualities.     He  For  what  makes  manhood  dear. 

died    without    seeing    a    battle-field.     His  Tell  us  not  of  .PUnta^nets, 

name  hardir  appears    upon    the    military  Hapsburgs,  and  Guelfs,  whose  thin  blood  crawls 

records  of  his  country,  but  he  gave  her  all  l^own  from  some  victor  in  a  border-brawl  I 

be  had  to  give  —even  his  life."  How  poor  their  out-wOm  coronets 

Later  in  the  book,  when  the  births  begin  Jf*^^®^  ^1^  ^'^^  leaf  of  that  plain  civic  wreath 

to  date  no  earlier  than  the  forUes,  we  ^me  ^"''  S™"^  ^^.'  ^°"«"  •  ***"^^  *^**^  bequeath, 

^^1  J   ^au    X        Jl  *.              •        .T^  Through  wnose  desert  a    rescued    nation 

apon  lads  of  the  type  that  our  umversities  ^ 

know  so  well  —  deep  in  Plato,  and   Emer-  Her  heel  on  treason,  and  the  trumpet  hears 

80D,  and  Carlyle  — for  ever  discussing   the  Shout  victory,  tingling  Europe's  sullen  cars 

comparative  merits  of  the  life  of  action  and  With  vain    resentments    and   more  vain 

tbe  Kfe  of  contemplation  —  pining  after  an  regrets  I " 

ideal,  and  finding  it,  where  once  the^  little 

expected,  in  a  bnef  career  of  hardship  and 

peril  —  going  home  to  Boston  or  Philadel-  ■ 

pbia  to  be  cured  of   their  wounds,   like 

schoolboys  returning  for  the  hoKdays,  until, 

after  some  murderous  day,  instead  of  the  From  The  Spectator,  Iffarch  28. 

son  or  brother,  there  came  a  letter  from  the 

commanding    officer,    accompanied    by   a  SHERIDAN  AND  SHERMAN.* 

sword,  or  a  watch,  or  a  pocket-book  scrib-  c^„„  i          u      *v          u     r           r 

bled  over  with  the  famluar  handwriting.  ?^^,f  ^.^^^  '^'^f  ^Ye^'^'lu  ""^  «^^^'^l°« 

Such  was  Charies  Kussell  Lowell,  one  of  f  "^^  cc)lle(amg  material  for  the  purpose  has 

Sheridan's  ablest  cavalrv  colonete,  at  nine-  ^^;:"  accomplished  dun ng  the  present  gone- 

teen   much  given  to  mysticism  and  tran-  ^*''?":  *  \'f ^^^^'^^  ^Z,'  »"^"«^"°"''  f "^  '°?: 

soendentalisi^;  at  nine-and- twenty,  in  the  S^**^**^  wntcr  may  be  found  to  narrate  as  it 

moment  of  victor>%  shot  through  n^^k  and  deMcrves  the  brilliant  story  of  the  late  Amen- 

hing  on  the  back  of  his  fourteenth  chaiger.  V^"  ^*'*- ,  ^"^^^t  ^^T""  'I  ~  ''n\'^''  ^ 

SuGh  were  Robert  Gouhl  Shaw  and  his  tel-  .^"^  '^'  ^\evm;it^  treatment  would  demand 

lows,  steadfastly  facing  the  scorn  and  ridi-  ''  «^.  ff»^'  ^*»«  combination  of  qualities  es. 

cule  bestowed  on  all  who  served  with  bhwk  ^^^"''f)  ^  Z':^  T  Z  ''*"''  ""-i  \"f  !.il' 

regiments,    cheerfully  submitting    to    the  ^^"^^^"^  T^«  *^^V^^S       *  V^^^ 

p^pect  if  meeting  with  neither  quarter  l^,^"^^"?-    ^.'"'^T'^^^l^TJ'^  \V^  ^  """fV'' 

nor  Christian  burill  and  being  hbddled  they  are  already  jnjhe  fields                public 

into  a  trench  along  with  their  deil  negroes  f,«^,«^  ^»!^  ^^J!^^*  ^'^^  indifferent  books, 

—  a  shamefiil  grave  in  the  estimation  of  a  that  poor,  imperfect,  and  radically  en^neous 

Southern  planter,  but  one  where  a  brave  Z^S^  "^^^^^  *»««*  ^\f   f  {  accepUtion, 

man  may  fest  as  peacefully  as  in  a  village  ^'^^^  ."*^  °"f  ?*"  ^."^'   ^^f  should    an 

cburchyid,  and  i  nobly  Tis  beneath  tCe  Amencan    Napier    anse,    and    produce    a 

aisle  of  a  pkwd  and  ancient  minster.    And  "^*"^  g'^*^  ^^"^^  *^«  '^^^'^'^  "^'^^^  ^"**P« 

to  think  that  the  verv  existeace  of  these  •  with  General  Sheridan  In  Lee's  I jwt  Campaign. 

men  —  our  equals  tn  birth,  circumstances.  By  a  staffOffloer.    Upplnoott. 

and  education  —  happier  than  us  in  that  ^  K«PortorM^Jor.G«aefal  W.T.8hOTman,U.8.A., 

auxA  19VIUV9I.IVU       ui»ppi«i    •.u»u   uo  lu   i.«wi.  to  the  Cammltlee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.    Gov- 

they  possesMd  a  cause  for  which  they  had  a  emmeot  i'rlntlng  OAoe,  Washington. 
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that  of  all  others.  At  present,  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  history  aod  fragmeatary  sketches, 
more  or  less  aathentic,  alone  can  be  received 
with  any  satisfaction.  Although  document- 
ary evidence  abounds,  and  forms,  indeed, 
almost  a  library  by  itself,  yet  much  that  it 
is  essential  to  know  lies  buried  in  archives 
or  in  the  breasts  of  the  principal  actors.  We 
want  not  only  systematic  narratives  from 
General  Lee  and  Creneral  Johnston,  for 
instance,  but  at  least  some  of  the  more  essen- 
tial documents,  orders,  reports,  memoranda 
which  were  issued  and  drawn  up  during  the 
conflict  itself.  The  secrets  of  the  Richmond 
War  Office,  and  the  military  policy  and 
views  of  Mr.  Jefiersou  Davis  and  his  Minis- 
ters for  War,  are  necessary  to  a  correct 
comprehension  of  the  varying  phases  of  the 
conflict.  The  bold  strateg}'  and  tactics  of 
Lee  and  Johnston  cannot  be  appreciated 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  information 
in  their  possession  at  the  moment.  Not 
versions  framed  aprhs  coup  are  the  desider- 
ata, but  the  diaries  of  the  Commanders,  the 
despatch  books  of  the  Staff,  the  rolls  and 
musters,  the  minutes  of  the  Bureau,  showing 
the  political  as  well  as  the  military  informa- 
tion possessed  by  the  Generals.  Time  alone 
can  make  good  existing  deficiencies;  but, 
judging  from  experience,  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  the  chief  actors  will  find  the  leisure 
or  command  the  means  necessary  to  full  and 
impartial  disclosures.  For  in  the  rush  of 
severe  conflicts,  long  sustained,  but  oflen 
ending  in  a  complete  disaster,  despatch 
books,  memoranda,  and  written  words  of 
all  kinds  are  frequently  lost  or  destroyed ; 
and  the  most  conscientious  historian,  anx- 
ious to  reach  the  hard  rock  of  fact,  finds  that 
he  can  only  build  on  the  shi fling  sands  of 
conjecture.  And  it  seems  to  be  almost  a 
law  of  nature  that  the  nearer  we  are  to 
a  great  series  of  events,  while  the  results 
are  apparent  enough,  the  less  we  know  of 
the  processes  by  an<l  through  which  those 
results  were  brought  about.  The  American 
War  forms  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  next 
generation  will  profit  by  revelations  denied 
as  yet  to  the  present 

tinder  these  circumstances,  the  most  val- 
uable books  are  those  which  detail  the  per- 
sonal experiences  of  actors  in  the  war  and 
privileged  spectators.  The  little  book  by 
;*  A  Staff  Oflicer  "  and  the  "  Report  of  Ma- 
jor-General  Sherman  **  are  of  this  kind. 
Sheridan*s  Staff  Officer  contents  himself 
with  describing  the  share  of  his  chief  in  the 
final  campai^rn,  and  especially  sets  forth 
how  he  used  his  famous  cavalry.  Philip 
Sheridan  is  one  of  the  triumvirate  of  first- 


rate  men  who  came  to  the  front  on  the 
Northern  side  during  the  war.  Bom  in 
1831,  in  Ohio,  he  paued  his  yoath  in  the 
streets  or  behind  a  counter,  nntil  a  Member 
of  Congress  sent  the  bright  boy  to  Wert 
Point.  He  entered  that  military  school  in 
1848,  and  passed  out  in  1852,  as  second 
lieutenant  of  infantry,  a  fact  which  sbowi 
either  that  his  conduct  or  his  attainmenti 
were  in  default,  and,  indeed,  rumour  imputes 
his  comparative  failure  to  his  fighting  propen- 
sities. Hood,  the  Confederate,  was  in  the 
same  class,  and  the  brilliant  McPherson, 
who  fell  before  Atlanta,  was  its  head.  Un- 
til 1861  Sheridan  served  with  his  raiment, 
sometimes  in  garrison,  sometimes  on  the  In- 
dian frontier.  It  was  here  he  first  saw  ser- 
vice as  a  dragoon,  having  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment to  that  arm,  then  engaged  m 
fighting  the  Indians.  In  1861,  while  still  a 
lieutenant,  he  was  called  up  to  take  part  in 
the  war,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  13th  infantry.  The  scene  of  his 
early  service  was  Missouri,  where  he  had  to 
act  as  a  sort  of  commissary,  an  employment 
which  did  not  suit  him ;  and  he  quarrelled 
with  his  chief  because  he  did  not  maintain 
discipline,  but  allowed  his  men  to  become  ma- 
rauders. Halleck  fortunately  discerned  the 
worth  of  the  young  soldier,  and  he  gave  him  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  to  command.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  cavalry  were  not  considered  of  mach 
use,  and  the  great  mbtake  of  the  United 
States'  War  Office  from  the  beginning  was  in 
not  providing  themselves  with  bodies  of  home, 
trained,  armed,  and  organized  to  suit  the 
cH>untry.  Sheridan  showed  capacity  as  a 
leader  of  mounted  men,  but  he  was  taken 
away  from  the  horse  before  he  made  his 
mai'k,  and  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  infantry,  and  he  speedily  arrived  at 
the  command  of  an  entire  division.  In 
these  positions  he  everywhere  displayed  noi 
only  tnose  qualities  which  signalize  the  cont- 
petent  soldier,  but  the  higher  morale  on 
the  march  and  battlefield  which  discjosei 
the  man  of  genius.  In  a  perilous  position 
he  held  his  men  together  by  personal  influ* 
ence,  making  them  fight  as  long  as  a  car- 
tridge was  left,  if  honour  and  prudence  re- 
quired the  sacrifice,  and  carrying  the  rem- 
nant safely  away,  if  compelled  to  retreat. 
In  pursuit  he  made  his  men  march  nearljr 
as  fast  as  the  cavalry.  Tried  in  the  far* 
nace  at  Stone  River  and  Chickamaaga, 
umier  Rosecrans,  though  his  division  waa 
beaten,  yet  his  sterling  soldiership  was  oaljr 
the  more  apparent,  and  in  spite  of  reverses, 
due  to  his  superiors,  his  reputation  rote  in 
value.  At  Stone  River,  his  division,  alona 
and   unbroken,  made  a  gallant    stand    to 
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tiie  right  flank  of  the  anny,  beiiiff 
kn  that  remttned  of  the  risfat  win^.    •«  Had 
■Bjr  amnmnition  held  oat,"  be  says  in  his  re- 
9^>rt,  **  I  would  not  have  fallen  back,  though 
i«aeh  iRrere  my  orders,  if  hard  pressed."    It 
>^—  at  the  Ixittle  of  Missionary  Ridsre  that 
^Ci^ridan  first  fought  under  the  eye  of  Grant, 
ftSd    an  incident  that  occurred  durinc  the 
fwnms    oi    the  action   affords  an  admirable 
llostration  of  the  character  of  the  young 
soldier.     Before  marching  to  the  assault  he 
examined  the  enemy's  lino,  and  became  im- 
yvraaaed  with  a  conviction  that  if,  as  his  in- 
tf tractions  seemed  to  imply,  he  halted  after 
carrying  the  first  line  of  rifle  pits  on  the 
slope,  his  position  would  bo  untenable.     He 
asked  for  exf)lanations,  and  pending  the  re- 
turn of  bis  messenger,  the  brigades  carried 
the  first  line,  and  lay  down.     Then  came  the 
•kle-de-camp  with  the  news  that  it  was  the 
fint  line  that  was  to  be  carried  ;  but  boliev- 
ifig  that  the  attack  had    assumed   a    new 

Sbnae,  and  that  he  could  carry  the  ridge, 
heridan  would  not  order  the  men  back  to 
the  pits.  Indeed,  the  troops,  who  saw  the 
chance,  kept  pressing  on  step  by  step. 
**  Captain  Avery,  ot  General  Granger'i* 
■taff,  writes  Sheridan,  **  here  came  up,  and 
infinmed  me  that  the  orifvinal  order  was  to 
cair|r  the  first  line  of  pits;  but  that  if,  in 
mY  judgment,  the  ridge  could  be  taken,  to 
take  it.  My  judgment  was  that  it  coxdd^ 
and  orders  were  given  accordingly,  obeyed 
wkk  a  cheer,  and  the  ridge  was  carried.** 
Grant  was  observing  the  fight,  and  he  saw 
how  Sheridan  decided,  and  dared,  and  won. 
Although  he  was  so  young,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Grant,  when  he  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, should  have  selected  him 
to  lead  his  cavalry.  Aller  the  merited  de^ 
^Mt  of  Hunter,  and  the  consequent  inroad 
of  Early  into  Maryland,  Sherman  wrote  to 
Grrant,  *^  I  am  glad  you  have  given  Greneral 
Sheridan  the  command  of  the  forces  to  de- 
lend  Washington.  He  will  woiTy  Early  to 
death,"  —  a  prediction  strictly  fulfilled. 
The  later  scenes  of  the  war  are  fresher  in 
men's  minds ;  they  do  not  forget  who  rode 
op  to  the  rear  of  a  routed  force  in  the  She- 
nandoah Valley  and  converted  defeat  into 
▼ictory,  nor  by  whose  pergonal  leading  and 
initiative  Lee's  flank  was  turned  at  Five 
Forks,  and  his  column  in  retreat  pressed  so 
bard  by  the  horsemen,  and  finally  headed  at 
Appomattox  Court  House.  Any  one  who 
looks  narrowly  into  the  facts  will  discern  in 
the  foresight,  decision,  speed,  audacity,  reso- 
lution, and  wise  caution  of  Philip  Sheridan 
aometbing  Napoleonic.  Had  he  been  born 
in  France  ninety  years  ago,  he  would  have 
become  a  Marshal  and  a  Duke;  had   ho 


been  born  in  England,  his  fine  military  gifls 
woiild  have  been  lost  to  hit  oonntry,  or  if 
he  had  entered  tlie  Army,  he  would  have 
die<l  at  most  a  sergeant. 

The  characteristics  of  General  Shermnn  as 
a  soldier  are  f^reat  breadth,  originality,  and 
justness  of  view,  combined  with  an  un- 
swerving tenacity  of  purpose.  These  qual- 
ities are  manifest  in  every  crisis  of  his  ca- 
reer, and  stand  out  distinctly  in  the  report 
he  has  made  to  the  Committee  on  the  Coa- 
duct  of  the  War.  He  never  underrated 
the  task  before  the  Federal  Government-; 
he  never  took  petty  views  restricted  to  one 
field  or  one  line,  or  the  operations  of  a  few 
weeks.  Surveying  the  map  with  the  eye  of 
an  educated  soldier,  able  to  fasten  on  its 
salient  and  decisive  points,  he  always  looked 
to  large  combined  operations  directed 
against  the  vital  positions,  and  mourned 
over  the  want  of  life  and  effort  that  at- 
tended the  earlier  enterprises  of  the  War 
Department.  And  when  power  to  act  fell 
into  his  hands,  when  his  triend  and  com- 
rade. Grant,  obtained  supreme  command, 
he  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  a  determined, 
skrliiil,  and  systematic  warfare  thereby  dli»- 
closed.  Whatever  share  Sherman  may 
have  had,  and  some  he  certainly  had,  in 
sugj^ting  the  great  plan  the  execution  of 
which  began  in  1864,  it  is  plain  that  it  wax 
definitively  settled  at  Grant's  head-qnarten 
and  that  the  mere  sight  of  a  map,  streaked 
with  red  and  blue  lines,  was  sufficient  to 
enable  Sherman  to  *'see  all,"  as  he  said, 
adding,  and  '*  gl&d  I  am  that  there  are 
minds  now  at  Washington  able  to  devise. 
....  All  I  now  ask  is  notice  of  time,  that 
all  over  the  grand  theatre  of  war  there  may 
be  simultaneous  action.  We  saw  the  beauty 
of  time  at  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  harmony 
of  action  should  not  pervade  a  continent" 
To  Grant  he  wrote,  April  4,  1864,  that  his 
letters  gave  infinite  satisfaction.  **  That 
we  are  now  all  to  act  on  a  common  plan, 
converging  to  a  common  centre,  looks  like 
enlightened  war.*'  The  plan  was  executed, 
and  gave  Sherman  Atlanta.  Then  befell 
the  accident  of  Hood's  rash  move  to  the 
Tennessee,  affording  an  opening  visible  only 
to  Sherman.  The  despatches  in  his  report 
,  prove  to  a  demonstration  that  he,  and  he 
alone,  was  the  originator  of  both  his  great 
marches;  and  there  are  indications  that  from 
the  first  he  contemplated  continued  offensive 
movements,  afler  Atlanta  should  have  been 
taken,  although  the  Confederate  Army 
might  still  remain  in  his  front.  For  in- 
stance, when  on  the  13th  of  August  he  was 
preparing  to  turn   Atlanta,   he  wrote  to 
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Ualleck,. "  If  I  should  ever  be  cut  off  from 
my  base,  look  out  for  me  about  St.  Mark's, 
Florida,  or  SavaDuab,  Georgia."  As  early 
as  April  he  had  decided  that  he  could  live 
io  the  latter  State.  ''  Georgia  has  a  millioo 
of  iahabitants,"  he  wrote ;  *^  if  they  can  live, 

we  should  not  starre. I  will  inspire 

my  command,  if  successful,  with  mv  feeling 
that  beef  and  salt  are  all  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  life.**  Grant,  with  that  confi- 
dence in  Sherman  which  he  always  showed, 
cordially  endorsed  his  resolye  not  to  go 
back,  even  if  his  roads  were  cut.  **  If  it 
comes  to  the  worst,"  wrote  Grant,  August 
18,  *^move  south  as  you  suggest."  It  is 
quite  true  that  Hood's  march  towards  the 
Tennessee  did  compel  Sherman  to  go  back, 
but  not  to  quit  his  hold  of  Atlanta ;  and  it 
also  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  miking  his 
decisive  move.  Even  before  the  Confeder- 
ate leader  started,  at  the  very  time  he  was 
outgeneralling  Sherman,  as  he  thought,  the 
latter  was  planning  his  march  to  toe  sea. 
'*  I  prefer,  for  the  future,"  he  said,  in  a  de- 
spatch to  Halleck,  ^*  to  make  the  movement 
on  Milledgeville,  Millen,  and  the  Savannah 
River."  On  the  first  of  October,  when 
Hood  had  crossed  the  Chattahoochee, 
Sherman  formally  proposed  to  execute  the 
plan  he  ailerwards  carried  out.  Ready  to 
fight  Hood,  if  he  could  catch  him,  Sherman 
saw  at  a  glance  that  if  the  Confederate 
leader  went  as  far  north  as  the  Selma  Road 
to  Tennessee,  it  would  be  a  fine  stroke  ^*  to 
destroy  Atlanta,  and  then  march  across 
Georgia."  He  continued  to  press  this  view 
upon  Grant,  and  his  onl^  fear  was  that 
Hood  would  not  commit  himself  to  a  nortli- 
ern  campaign.  On  the  16th  of  October,  he 
wrote  to  Schofield,  *'  I  want  the  first  ]x>si- 
tive  fact  that  Hood  contemplates  an  inva- 
sion of  Tennessee.  Indite  him  to  do  so. 
Send  him  a  free  pass  in"  These  words 
show  the  immense  superiority  of  Sherman, 
and  the  marvellously  just  conception  he 
alone  had  formed  of  the  actual  facts.  .  This 
becomes  the  more  evident  when  we  see 
Grant,  as  late  as  Noveniber  1,  putting  it  to 
Sherman  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
ruin  Hood  before  starting,  —  to  destroy  him 
first,  and  make  the  great  move  a  secondaiy 
affair.  But  Sherman  insisted  with  a  perti- 
nacity that  would  not  be  denied,  and  at 
length,  on  November  2,  Grant  was  con- 
vinced, and  telegraphed  the  welcome  words, 
**  Gro  on  as  you  propose."  And  after  the 
Greneral-in-Chief  had  perused  in  their  full- 
ness and  clearness  the  reasons  upon  which 
Sherman  based  his  project,  he  sent  another 
telegram  saying,  '*  Good  fortune  attend  you. 
I  believe  you  will  be  eminently  successful, 


and  at  worst  can  only  make  a  march  I 
fruitful  of  results  than  hoped  for."  Th« 
march  was  made,  and  the  results  were  finut-: 
ful  beyond  all  hope. 

Very  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that 
the  second  great  march  oriffinated  in  Sher- 
man's scheming  brain.  When  he  airiyetfi 
at  the  sea,  he  found  awaiting  him  two  let- 
ters from  Grant,  the  earliest  proposing  thai 
the  western  armies  should  be  put  across  the 
only  two  through  routes  east  and  west,  still 
held  by  the  enemy ;  the  second  soffgestiiui 
that  Sherman  should  leave  his  ardll^T  ana 
cayalry  at  Savannah,  and  transport  his  in- 
fantry by  water  to  City  Point.  SheroMUi: 
instantly  declared  his  readiness  to  obey,  bat 
at  the  same  time  he  casually  remariBed, 
"  With  my  present  command  I  had  expected, 
afler  reducing  Savannah,  instantly  to  mareh 
to  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  thence  to 
Raleigh,  and  thence  report  to  you."  There 
was  no  thrusting  the  proposal  upon  the 
notice  of  his  chief,  but  one  easily  nnder- 
stands  how  greatly  grieved  Sherman  would 
have  been  to  give  it  up.  On  the  29iid 
December  he  again  said  incidentally  in  a 
despatch  to  Grant,  "If  Thomas  can  eon- 
tin  ue  as  he  did  on  the  18th,  I  could  go  cm 
and  smash  South  Carolina  all  to  pieces,  and 
also  break  up  roads  as  far  as  the  Roanoke.** 
The  mere  suggestion  of  theplan  was  suffi- 
cient both  for  Grant  and  Halleck,  and  as 
soon  as  Sherman's  despatches  reached  the 
former,  he  hastened  to  give  his  comrade 
carte  blanche.  **  General  Grant's  wishes," 
wrote  Halleck,  '*  are  that  this  whole  matter 
of  your  fu'ure  actions  should  be  left  entire: 
\y  to  your  own  discretion."  Nothing  ooaM 
be  more  gratifying,  and  the  man  to  wboos 
the  full  exercise  of  his  discretion  was  en* 
trusted  never  feared  any  responsibilitj. 
He  was  *^yery  glad,"  indeed,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  work  his  own  way.  '^I  feel  no 
tloubt  whatever  as  to  our  future  plans.  { 
have  thought  them  over  so  long  and  well 
that  the^  appear  as  y'les^r  as  daylight" 
And  so  It  proved.  Let  both  Grcnerals  re- 
ceive the  meed  of  praise,  Sherman  for  his 
astonishing  insight  and  profound  views,  and 
Grant  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  recog^ 
nized  the  superior  worth  of  his  friend's  plan. 
We  have  drawn  enough  from  the .  most 
authentic  sources,  the  despatches  written 
during  the  progress  of  events,  to  make 
plain  the  great  merits  of  Sherman  aa  a 
strategist;  but  nothing  except  the  whole 
correspondence,  and  some  further  knowl- 
edge of  the  man  than  these  official  records 
furnish,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
really  adeauate  conception  of  the  Tery  high 
rank  he  holds  as  a  soldier. 
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Bgns  combine  to  indicate  that  the 
'Smperar  <h  the  French  is  getting  restless 
a|rwn*    Looking  out  over  France  with  eyes 
wuch  lee  deeper  than  those  of  his  coiuv 
tiexB  or  of  the  members  who  sapport  his  r^- 
^cme,  he  fears,  it  is  said,  that  his  fNopularity  is 
911  the  wane;  and  there  is  reason  for  the 
fear.    There  can  be  no  doabt  that,  reason- 
Mlj  or  nnreasonablj,  France  is  becoming 
diflBttiBfied;  that  discontent  more  or  less 
bitter  is  infeoting  all  classes ;  that  the  wea- 
rineiB  which  in  France  precedes  chanee  is 
beoomingr   once    more    perceptible.      The 
b€ntrgeoune  have  fallen  into  one  of  their  par- 
ox  jims  of  economy,  declare  that  the  expen- 
diture of  the   State  is  firightful,  and   pui> 
cbaw  whole  editions  of  a  pamphlet  showing 
that  the  Empire  has  added  120  millions  to 
^  debt  of  France  and  twenty  millions  to 
her  annual  expenditure.    The  dearness  of 
bread,  thongh  the  price  is  kept  down  by 
■ohrentions  to  the  bakers,  wornes  workmen 
^thottt  a  poor-law,  and  several  manul'ac- 
taring  towns  are  suffering  as  Coventry  did 
^fi^  her  ribbon  trade  tailed,  and  in  peti- 
f»ooi  to  the  Empress  declare  they  are  starv- 
%  and  charge  their  distress  directly  upon 
jhB  Eogliflh  Treaty.     She  is  to  influence 
1^  husband,  who  is  said  to  be  hard.     The 
Beir  military  law  has  given  profound  an- 
*<7*nce  to  the  workmen  as  well  as  the 
P^^nnts;  in   no  less  than  five  cases  they 
"*^^  attempted  a  hopeless  resistance,  and 
*t  three  of  these  —  at  Toulouse,  Bordeaux, 
™  Bennes  —  the  emeute  became  serious. 
'« the  first  time  since  1852  the  cry  "Down 
**A  the  Empire  I "  has  been  raised,  and  it 
^^^  almost  certain,  though  it  is  officially 
***tti,  that  the  troops  have  been  compelled 
f^^^fge-     In  Bordeaux  for  a  few  hours  a 
'?* J*  volt  of  the  old  pattern  was  expected ; 
VI  ahopi  were  closed ;  artillery  appeared  in 
5?^*ti>Bets,  and  but  for  the  decision  of  the 
/?^ct  the  workmen  might  have  descended 
^•"^^Hy  into  the  streets.     So  formidable  is 
^  popular  disgust,  that  in  Paris  and  Lyons 
~J  *^w,  though  nominally  applied, remains 
g^r^f^  letter ;  that  dogj^rel  songs  have  been 
2^^ted  by  Grovemment,  promising  that 
?*  .^•'Crk  required  of  the   Garde   Mobile 
^ly^tje  "  on  the  irontier ;  **  and  that  Mar- 
^~  ^^iel,  no  mere  soldier,  thinks  it  expedi- 
^^*o  taunt  all  who  resist  the  new  draft 
^p    ^vrant  of  courage.     Englishmen  would 
^JJV  •niile ;  but  the  circumstances  must  be 
■•"^Hja  under  which  a  Marshal  of  France 
uDg^  out  that  insinuation  against  any  class 


of  his  countrymen.    Of  course;  as  the  Army 
obeys,  all  overt  resistance  has  been  sharply 
piit  down,  as  it  has  been  put  down  by  every 
Government  of  France   till   it  fell,  and  in 
every,  city  except  Paris.     Even  Louis  Phi- 
lippe was  strong  enough  to  suppress  a  real 
insurrection  in  Lyons.    Napoleon,  however, 
knowing  France,  knows  how  homogeneous 
her  population   has    become,  knows    how 
national  her  Army  really  is,  and  looks  at 
the  discontent  with  a  perturbed  mind.    It 
will  take  time  to  crow,  and  may  matter  lit- 
tle to  him  personally ;  but  Napoleon  thinks 
of  his  dynasty,  desires  to  found  as  well  a*i 
reign,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  pale  child 
who  this  Easter  goes  to  Notre   Dame  lur 
his  **  first  communion."    He  sees  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  something  striking,  as 
the  femps  says,  no  matter  what,  if  he  is  to 
recover  his  hold  over  men's  imaginations, 
and  deliberates  upon  a  new  pldbiscite  and 
a  great  tbreign  enterprise.    The  apparently 
meaningless  pamphlet  just  republished  in 
the  MonUeur  is  to  be  circulated  in  a  few 
days  as  a  broadsheet  through  the  depart- 
ments at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  its 
interior  meaning  begins  at  last  to  be  appar- 
ent    As  the  Scotsman  has  been  the  first  to 
point  out,  there  is  one  drift  in  its  enigmati- 
cal sentences,  in  its  long  roll-call  of  olebis- 
cites,  —  that  France,  in  electing  the  Napo- 
leons, affirmed  also  the  hereditary  principle 
as  a  guarantee  of  solidity.     The  plebiscite 
which  crowned  the  First  Napoleon  Empe- 
ror also  settled  the  succession  ;  tlie  present 
Emperor  reigns  by  the  grace  of  Grod  and 
the  wiU  of  the  people ;  and  the  voice  of 
the  people,  says  the  motto  to  the  pamphlet, 
is   the  voice  of  God.    It  is  conjectured, 
therefore,  that  Napoleon,  who  has  never 
given  his  son  a  title, —  though  ho  once  ex- 
pressed publicly  a  wish  that,  —  like  the 
Princes  of  Valois,  he  should  be  called  *'  En- 
fant de  France,"  will  formally  designate 
him  his  successor,  and  submit  that  act  to 
the  people  for  direct  ratification.     They 
will  accept  it,  of  course,  France  being  well 
aware  that,  be  their  title  what  it  will,  Di- 
vine right,  or  Parliamentary  vote,  or  popu- 
lar election,  she  can  when  weary  cast  out 
her  Kings,  and  the  acceptance  mav  remind 
both  Oppositions  —  the  Red  and  the  White 
—  that  France  still  obeys  with  cordiality 
the  dynasty  of  Napoleon.     It  may  not  be 
without  its  eiTect  also  on  the  elections,  and 
on  that  most  unmanageable  of  all  parties,  the 
ultra-Imperialist,   which  believes  that   the 
Napoleonic  regime  can  only  be  maintained 
by  repression,  and  is  ready  to  vote  down 
liberal  proposals  when  made  by  the  Empe- 
ror himself,    lie  fretted,  it  is  said,  under 
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their  lesistance  to  his  Press  law  much  more 
than  under  any  attack  from  the  regular 
Opposition. 

u  this  drama  for  country  folks  were  all, 
there  would  be  little  need  for  hostile  com- 
ment, and  the  inspired  Press  of  Paris  does 
needful  flatteries  with  enough  of  skill,  and 
quite  sufficient  abandon  ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  it  is  not  all,  that  the  Emperor 
feels  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to 
improve  his  position  abroad,  to  satisfy 
Frenchman  that  they  are  still  the  first  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  They  have  an  uneasy 
sense  that  they  are  not ;  thai  despite  the 
reorganization  of  the  Army,  America  cares 
nothing  about  them,  and  Prussia  quietly 
repels  alike  menaces  and  overtures.  They 
can  dictate  to  Italy  ;  but  that  scarcely  con- 
soles them,  (or  dictation  there  tends  at  least 
as  much  to  the  advantage  of  Rome  as  to  the 
glory  of  France.  They  do  not  want  to 
fight  Germany  if  they  can  help  it,  or  Eng- 
land, which  presents  just  now  no  i)oint  of 
attack,  but  they  long  ardently  lor  some 
event  which  will  rehabilitate  their  self-re- 
spect. The  Emperor,  whose  mind  has  not 
ceased  wholly  to  be  sympathetic  to  French 
feeling,  sees  this,  and  listens,  it  is  reported, 
with  g^ave  attention  to  the  counsels  of  his 
cousin  Jerome,  who  points  to  ilussia  as  the 
easiest  and  yet  the  greatest  object  of  at- 
tack. There  are  mauy  inducements,  if  war 
must  be,  to  select  St.  Petersburg  as  the 
enemy.  Napoleon  dislikes  isolation,  and 
Austria,  which  has  most  cause  to  fear 
Russia,  would  in  this  case  be  his  ally  ; 
would  be  able,  if  Russia  were  defeate<l,  to 
stretch  her  dominion  over  the  whole  Valley 
of  the  Danube.  It  has  just  been  discovered, 
from  the  papers  of  the  late  M.  de  Varenne, 
that  a  pampnlet  called  Gare  aux  Barbares  ! 
directed  against  Prussia  on  account  of  her 
Russian  alliance,  was  paid  for  by  Count 
von  Beust.  England,  which  has  no  love  for 
Russia,  would  not  interfere,  and  Scandinavia 
is  always  a  base  for  any  power  openly  at 
war  with  St.  Petersburg.  Then  there  is 
always  a  ready  and  legitimate  cause  of  quar- 
rel with  Russia.  When  she  is  .not  intrigu- 
ing in  Turkey,  she  is  oppressing  the  Poles. 
The  Court  nas  within  the  last  ten  days 
abolished  the  last  vestige  of  autonomy  m 
Poland  by  placing  it,  province  by  province, 
under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior ;  and  it  is 
always  open  to  Ix>uis  Napoleon,  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  Power  which  signed  the 
Treaties  of  Vienna,  as  champion  of  op- 
nres8e<l  nationalities,  and  as  elected  King  of 
Poland — an  incident  in  his  career  which 
he  never  ibrgets,  if  the  world  does  —  to 
inquire  why   the   Czars    are    perpetradng 


those  oppressions.  Inquiries  of  that  kii 
addressea  to  military  monarchies,  are  i 
peaceful  And,  finally,  a  war  for  Pola 
would  be  popular  in  France.  The  ^ 
pathy  between  the  Frenchmen  of  the  8ei 
and  the  Frenchmen  of  the  Vistula,  tboa 
sentimental,  is  not  unreal,  as  is  shown  b) 
curious  bit  of  evidence  published  this  wm 
The  Government  of  France  is  prosecad 
a  great  benevolent  association  of  woifaa 
nominally  for  illegal  acts,  really  for  growi 
much  too  strong.  The  society  numbi 
160,000  members,  and  appears,  if  acqnitU 
Hkely  to  attract  all  the  workmen  in  Frm* 
Its  managers  say  this  b  their  object,  a 
among  the  charges  against  them  is  one 
calling  on  workmen  to  take  more  part 
foreign  politics,  the  reason  assignea  bei 
the  disgraceful  abandonment  of  the  Fd 
by  the  upper  classes  of  Europe.  The  o 
serious  danger  in  the  way  is  the  uncertau 
as  to  the  course  Prussia  might  take,  and 
is  believed  in  Germany  that  it  was  to  aso 
tain  Prussian  ideas  on  this  point  that  Frio 
Jdrome  has  this  month  visited  Berli 
Prussia  has  rather  contradictoir  interests 
the  matter.  On  the  one  hand,  she  hat 
wish  to  see  Russia,  with  her  frontier  alrea 
so  near  Berlin,  still  further  aggrandized; 
the  other,  if  Russia  is  beaten  she  misht 
exposed  to  a  combined  attack  from  Aost 
and  France.  The  Premier,  therefore,  ho 
his  tongue,  and  has  addressed  a  circular 
his  agents  in  Europe  carefully  pointing  < 
that  Prince  Jdrome  had  no  mission^  I 
only  wished  to  see  for  himself  how  G 
many  was  ^tting  on.  The  second  dang 
however,  will  probably  outweigh  the  first 
Prussian  minds,  and  the  Emperor  therefi 
hesitates,  shrinks,  with  all  his  resoorc 
from  playing  so  tremendous  a  stake.  J 
must,  however,  we  imagine,  play  one 
some  kind,  if  his  prestige  is  not  to  expc 
ence  that  gradual  decay  which  is  so  fatal 
France,  and  his  preparations  are  drawi 
near  their  completion.  In  another  not 
the  Garde  Mobile  will  be  under  arms, 
two  the  contingent  of  100,000  men  will 
in  barracks.  More  than  300,000  Chaa 
pots  have  been  deliyered,  and  their  (MTodi 
tion  is  calculated  at  15,000  per  week.  Mi 
shal  Niel  has  had  a  clear  six  months 
time  and  unlimited  credits  to  supply  all  < 
ficiencies  in  Army  materiel,  ana  the  Fli 
has  been  looked  to  with  peculiar  care. 
ever  France  was  ready  to  fight,  she  will 
ready  at  the  end  of  this  spring,  and  i 
absence  of  direct  provoc'ation  matters  lit 
to  a  man  who  can  start  any  political  toj 
he  likes;  can  insist,  if  he  means  war  w, 
Germany,  on  the  text  of  the  Treaty 
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W«  hftve  no  wiih  to  iotist  too  strongly  on 
thatbcte,  which  have  ocuurred  before  witb- 
Oit  being  fidlowed  b;  an/  perceptible  r«- 
M^  fiat,  often  as  tho  cry  has  been  raised 
JnTlbitbe  wolf  i«  always  near  when  France 
is  nmngi  wben  Prince  Jerome  ia  flitting 
abat,  wun  Poland  ii  seriously  mentioned, 
■adwbentlie  Finance  &Iinister  of  a  ?roBt 
Still  like  Atutria  jiutiSea  a  demand  for 
atpKcedented  lacrifiuea  by  aaying  that,  in 
^pRMDt  position  of  Europe,  Austria  may 
Im  etUed  on  to  fight  suddenly,  and  if  she 
dONgmiMtrely  eiccluuvely  upon  fori^ed  paper 
CMtVKj  Ibr  the  expensea  of  the  war.  Any 
(dn  of  France  threatened  by  popular  dis- 
OBUnt  niut  be  atrongly  templed  to  turn 
tkl^H^ls  of  bis  people  abroad,  and  tbis 
nlv  bu  at  hii  disposal  an  army  such  as 
Aa  «rid  hai  never  Been,  armed  with  a 
WNfaa  which  hu  no  auperior. 


From  TUb  SpMtator,  3&  Usieh. 


^c  Jews  have  survived  the  Pliaraolis,  as 
«  Diineli  has  told  us ;  and  the  As.iyrian, 
**l  the  Flavli,  and  the  Barbarians;  and 
•ilj  Wrrive,  we  daresay,  the  Papacy,  of 
*M  they  are  fast  becoming  the  most  din- 
(Wnu  foes;  but  will  they  survive  pros- 
pwty?  It  is  a  very  wonderful  account  of 
■•■tade  under  suffering,  of  strength  in- 
**Med  by  persecution,  of  great  qualities 
■Wfciped  by  injustice,  which  Mr.  Cratoft 
■i  Neorded  in  the  paper  on  "  The  Jews 

*  Wwom  Europe  "  which  he  has  inserted 
•■Wf  tiwse  powerful  though  unoqual  criti- 
^B>of  his  whieh  he  has  just  reproduced  in 

*  Iwolt;*  bat  on  the  day  it  reaches  us 
JjW  reaches  us  also  a  ^eai  York  Tribane 
«  the  lOth  March.  That  paper,  notable 
^^S  AmericiQ  papers  for  always  con- 
^^ngsomething  other  papers  omit,  devotes 
'I*'' (column  to  a  very  eulogistic  account, 
't  00  meaos  so  bad  m  point  of  style  as 
"n  Uiings  usually  are,  of  "  Tiie  Masked 
*"  of  Purim."     Imaf;ine  the  masked  ball 

*  Purim  1  The  Jews  of  New  York,  it 
ywSi  prosperous,  contented,  and  entin-Iy 
^  Grom  Kxnal  oppresaon,  are  in  the  habit 
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of  celebrating  one  of  the  greatest  of  their 
festivals  publicly.,  have  thia  year  asked  all 
New  York  to  a  Carnival,  and  in  an  extent 
porized  hall  of  white  and  gold,  fitted  up 
with  the  Oriental  maf^ifieence  of  taste 
which,  after  two  thousand  years  of  exile, 
lingers  in  their  bones,  have  given  an  enter- 
tainment whiuh  seems  to  have  convinced 
their  American  friends  that  tho  art  of  recap- 
tion was  one  of  thu  thitijn  they  did  undei^ 
stand  "down  in  Judee."  The  reporter  is 
once  or  twice  ao  carried  away  that  he  losus 
himself  and  becomes  almost  natural,  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  in  royal  extrava- 
gance of  luxury,  dominated  by  true  though 
Qorid'and  Hemi-Aaiatic  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful. New  York  felt  itself  for  once  hoputetaly 
outdone.  The  affair  looks  well  even  iu 
print,  as  those  affairs  seldom  look  ;  but  what 
a  strange  juxtaposition  of  ideas  I  —  the 
festival  of  Purim  celebrated  by  a  masked 
ball,  Vashti  sug;;eated  by  thu  beauty  of  an 
American  merchant's  dau|j;hter,  L^tliur 
dressed  as  a  Pariaicnnu  under  I^rixiis  Qua- 
torze,  Mordecai  in  "pants"  and  a  collar, 
that  wild  Assyrian  incident,  the  mortt  truly 
Oriental  story  ever  told,  exi:e|it  the  infi- 
nitely higher  idyl  of  Ruth,  commemorated 
on  a  continent  of  which  Hi,  Paul  never 
heard,  and  amid  a  great  people  devoted  to 
the  Master  who  overthruw  Judaijin,  by  a 
masked  ball  !  It  is  2,318  years  that  cere- 
monial has  survived  ;  it  is  600  years  older 
than  Christianity,  and  in  the  newest  ca[M- 
tal  of  earth,  amidst  the  newest  of  the  con- 
quering nations,  it  ends  in  a  ma.°querade. 
A  volume  might  be  written  on  an  occur- 
rence so  bizarre,  so  ironical,  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  every  fixed  idci,  historical  or 
theological,  in  one's  head  ;  but  our  special 
point  la  the  inquiry,  whether  the  incident  is 
not  significant ;  whether  Judaism,  whiih  has 
survived  all  foes,  will  survive  all  tricods; 
whether  the  race  which  defied  equally  tho 
Ctesars  and  the  Inquisition  will  doiy  as 
steadily   a   warm   welcome     and    thorough 

'^n?     This    is    clearly   tho   new 

:h  the  nation  i«  to  be  subjected. 
The  Jews  still  suffer,  no  doubt,  in  Kuaua, 
though  this  is  passins ;  and  in  the  Princi- 
palities tlicy  would,  but  for  Napoleon,  who 
in  this  matter  is  honestly  energetic,  be  mur> 
dered,  and  ravisbed,  and  tortured  aa  in  an- 
ent  ilays ;  but  west  of  the  Vistula  tho  bud 
sbiniog  steadily  for  the  Ji-ws.  In  Ger- 
many, in  spite  of  a  peasant  pivjudice,  which 
itill  lingers, .  and  which  we  liavc  once  or 
ard  expressed  with  passionate 
they  swarm  in  LcgirdaturcB.  and 
ini^t^;  in  France  the  last  relic  of 
kMlilc  opinion  leenu  dying  away,  and  they 
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are  socially  as  well  as  legally  the  equals 
of  all  Frenchmen;  in  England  they  are 
legally  shut  out  only  from  the  Peers,  —  a 
stupid  oppression,— -and  socially  only  in 
part  from  mtermarrige;  and  in  America,  in 
the  home  of  the  future,  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans  seek  with  anxiety  tickets  to 
the  masked  ball  of  Purim.  It  is  all  ri^ht, 
all  strictly  just,  the  kinsfolk  of  Heme, 
Massena,  and  Disraeli  have  won  their  t>lace 
unaided,  and  deserve  it ;  but  will  the  victory 
leave  them  themselves  ?  Will  they  remain 
among  nations  which  no  longer  hate  them 
or  assail  them  a  separate  and  distinct  peo- 
ple, a  class  apart,  among  us  but  not  of  us, 
no  longer  indeed  Pariahs,  but  never  forget- 
ting that  the  security  of  Brahmins  as  well 
as  of  Pariahs  Ues  in  isolation  ? 

We  doubt  it  greatly,  though  there  are 
circumstances  special  to  the  Jews  which 
will  tend  for  years,  it  may  even  be  for  cen- 
turies, to  preserve  their  peculiar  attitude  as 
men  among  but  not  of  ordinary  mankind. 
Their  special  creed  will  of  itself  do  little  to 
preserve  them.  Creeds,  unless  they  supply 
some  want  of  the  soul,  die  out,  and  Judaism 
cannot  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  men  of 
every  culture,  living  under  every  condition, 
and  subject  to  every  form  of  intellectual 
influence.  They  clung  to  it  while  it  was 
persecuted,  but  the  end  of  persecution  is 
arriving,  and  Judaism  seems  to  us  trans- 
forming itself  among  the  educated  into  one 
of  two  faiths  —  Materialism  carried  to  its 
logical  results,  a  noble  and  poetic  but  won- 
derfully cold  form  of  Unitarianism.  The 
hope  that  a  Redeemer  may  be  bora,  and 
born  of  Itirael,  lingered,  we  seem  to  perceive, 
in  even  Heine ;  but  the  majority  of  culti- 
vated Hebrews  agree,  as  Mr.  Cracof^  says, 
with  Mendelssohn,  who,  when  asked  to  be- 
come a  Christian  because  Judaism  was  un- 
tenable, said,  *^  What  would  you  think  of  a 
man  wlio  because  the  lower  story  of  his 
house  was  on  fire  escaped  into  the  upper 
one  ?  "  Even,  however,  if  Judaism  lingers 
it  will  not  necessarily  keep  its  professors 
apart  from  their  fellow  men.  Secularists, 
men  of  a  much  more  special  and  separatist 
creed,  —  for  Judaism  under  any  form  still 
involves  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the 
recognition  of  a  possible  Messiah,  —  is  lost 
in  the  crowd ;  and  so,  as  far  as  itself  is  con- 
cerned, the  older  belief  might  be.  The 
modern  world  is  absorbent  of  creeds,  and  as 
a  system  of  belief  Judaism  would  no  more 
stand  alone  throu<;h  the  ages  than  Quaker- 
ism has  done,  or  Unitarianism.  Its  protec- 
tion, if  it  finds  protection,  will  be  in  the 
union  of  a  distinct  creed  and  a  distinct  race, 
a  union  in  which  it  stands  alone,  unless  we 


except  the  Parsees,  whom  dvilizatioQ  it 
slowly  pulverizing,  and  the  Armenians,  vfe 
show  signs  of  a  tendency  to  mei^  in  tJhe 
only  dominion  which  has  ever  been  joil  to 
them,  that  of  Russia.     Separate  races  aid 
castes  keep  separate  long.     The  Brahnui 
are  certainly  two  thousand  years  old,  prohh 
bly  three,  and  in  all  that  time  it  is  wm 
than  probable  that  no  Brahmin  woman  Imi 
borne  a  child  to   a     non-Brahmin   naa, 
yet  they  have  not  had  the  artificial  streafA 
which  comes  of  persecution.    AristocracM 
live  in  prosperity  separate  a  long  while,  and 
even  races  to  whom  their  blood  is  a  eane» 
like  the  Gipsies,  are  slow  to  fall  back  anao* 
ticed  into  the  ranks  of  the  people  aroiuid 
them.     The  pride  of  blood  is  a  stronc  iflk- 
pulse,  and  there  is  no  pridtf  of  blood  Bkf 
that  of  the  Hebrew,  of  a  race  which  expeet 
a  divine  King.     See  how  it  flashes  oat  s^ 
Mr.  Disraeli,  though   he  expects  nothiDf 
Ask  him  what  he  thinks,  when  it  is  ooi 
venient  to  say  it,  pf  the  pedigree  of  tl 
nobles  who  make  him    such    comfortato 
fauteuils.     That  pride  will  do  much,  and    ' 
will   the  feeling  —  unknown    only  to   d 
Anglo-Saxon  among  the  great  races  of  m»i 
kind  —  that  a  protected  life  it  a  pleaB»i 
life,  that  it  is  well  to  belong  to  a  united  a0 
cosmopolitan  caste,  to   have  clansmen    i 
every  city,  faithful   allies  in  every  clini€ 
to  use  a  languaii^  the  worid  knows  not,  t 
hold  a  faith   which,  at  least,  liberates  oiw 
from  mental  bondage  to  any  other  ttrao) 
enough   to  make  bondage    painful      Tbi 
Greeks  feel  that,  and  the  Parsees,  and  theii 
cohesion  is  to  that  of  the  Jews  as  a  saw 
heap  to  a  block  of  concrete.     And  finally 
sc^gation  of  itself  is  pleasant,  even  wbei 
it  involves  suffering.     It  feels  a  lonely  pride 
gratifies  an   instiuctive  desire  to  be  othe 
than  other  men  are  —  the  pride  which  I 
the  root  of  the  most  powerful   and  ma 
widely  spread  of  human  delusions,  the  prid 
of  pedigree  or  caste.     The  separatism  o 
thenighest  Brahmin,  —  in  his  own  theor 
a  deity  or  member  of  a  corporate  Godhipa 

—  is  not  stronger  than  that  of  a  Chunda 

—  in  his  own  theory  living  ofTal. 

And  yet  we  question  strongly  if  the  Hi 
brew  race  will  survive  many  centoriea  o 
prosperity.  It  might,  if  it  were  an  inferic 
one ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  eompetei 
and  active,  some  observers  saj  the  moi 
competent  and  active,  of  mankind.  It  hi 
not  oeen  fVee  a  hundred  years,  and  alread 
every  land  in  Western  Europe  is  proad  u 
individual  Jews.  Tlie  race  is  educating  i; 
self  most  carefully,  and  education,  as  tli 
Roman  church  now  reco^izes  so  fully,  ; 
fatal,  sooner  or  later,  to  isolation.    It  oxeiri 
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Ml  a  ivaj  Ktoi  ^  and  literature  is 
fopolitiii ;  in  e  art,  and  art  if  re- 
pBUiean ;  in  ewery  m»ence,  and  science  is 
■enlTent  of  the  ideas  on  which  separation 
■■t  be  built.  How  is  a  Rachel  or  Grisi, 
HsmM  or  Kalisch,  to  believe  that  an  in- 
vfaiUe  wall  aeparates  them  from  the  man- 
kbd  ihmr  cliarm,  or  enlighten,  or  instruct  ? 
Itefa  ally  the  Hebrew  race  is  at  last  taking 
apait,  and  a  leading  part,  in  the  grand  in- 
tireili  of  humanitT ;  in  the  interests  which 
bift  no  interest  unlees  humanity  is  one; 
ii  pofifciea  and  sooial  life,  and  that  great  se- 
finoe  of  Movements  which  we  term  the 
MOgif  «f  drilizatron.  Everywhere  the 
Jm  are  cnywdinjr  to  the  front  of  poHtical 
life;  in  Giermany  m  such  numbers  that  they 
«aCe  aUim  in  Courts ;  in  France,  in  Ens- 
Imit  in  America,  on  both  sides  of  the  strife 
n^idi  now  divides  the  ^eat  Bepublic 
£v«jw]MBre  their  passion  for  politics  seems 
Muae,  their  convictions,  though  few,  deep. 
XsGerman  l»iherals  hate  the  policy  of  re- 
adioa  liha  an  Austrian  Jew,  no  man  fought 
Mn  strongly  for  economy  than  M.  Fould, 
■sSoatbemer  resists  the'  American  Lib- 
ttb  more  heartily  than  Mr.  Belmont. 
Sivywbere  they  are  compelled  to  gratify 
tbv  ambition  by  relying  on  the  people, 
•Ml  10  striving  and  so  relying,  it  is  impossi- 
Ui  fer  them  to  remain  contentedly  isolated 
Am  Mankind.  Manin  defending  Venice 
■■tieel  as  a  Venetian,  and  the  mental  iso- 
blim  once  ceasing,  the  personal  isolation 
■■t  iQso,  bowever  slowly,  sooner  or  later 
^Hippeaiv  Society  exercises  as  strong  an 
iwmce  as  politics,  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tioi.^  Active,  energetic,  and  capable  of  va- 
Bid  iatercats,  fond  of  luxury,  of  wit,,  and  of ; 
■■ie^  so  &r  impressionable  that  they  catch 
n  external  impress  from  every  nation,  — 
oeept  perbapa  the  British,  which  is  essen- 
My  as  separate  a  people  as  their  own,  — 
^  posh  forward  m  society  successfully, 
tti  naturally  throw  away  all  that  burdens 
^bea  in  the  race,  their  special  names,  their 
■PBcial  habits,  sometimes  even  their  speci- 
«%  of  thoi^bt.  We  call  them  the  ''un- 
cl^ttmhle''  people,  but  did  any  other 
P^opM  ever  fling  awav  polygamy  without 
tt  cflbrt  or  a  remark  ?  has  any  other  set- 
^ everywhere,  in  the  tropics  as  in  Russia  ? 
"*tny  other  or  could  any  other  remain  sep- 
^*^  yet  be  more  German  than  Germans, 
ya  French  than  Parisians,  more  Italian 
^>a  the  nobles  of  Venice  ?  So  far  from 
^^  ancbangeable,  they  are  the  mo:$t 
^'^ble  of  mankind ;  and  as  persecution 
*■»  everywhere,  this  very  quality  will 
^^  to  menw  them  in  the  people  among  ' 
vboD  they  live,  and  with  whom  they  have  . 


at  last  found  that  they  have  sjrmpathies. 
Should  their  numbers  increase  very  ftst, 
the  process  of  amalgamation  would  be  slow, 
as  the  magnitude  of  their  own  community 
would  tend  to  keep  them  within  it;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  will,  much  that 
it  will  not.  Had  they  since  the  dispersion 
multiplied  as  fast  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  or 
the  Insh,  earth  would  be  full  of  them ;  but 
though  they  can  settle  anywhere,  they  do 
not  seem  anywhere  to  have  increased  much ; 
not  in  France,  where  they  are  prosperous ; 
not  in  Poland,  where  they  are  wretchedly 
poor.  They  are,  we  suspect,  nearly  station- 
ary in  numbers ;  and  if  stationary,  the  ab- 
sence of  persecution,  the  decay  of  belief, 
the  growth  of  new  ideas  and  new  vivid  in- 
terests, the  assimilating  power  of  the  great 
races  to  which  they  are  now,  for  the  first 
time,  fully  exposed,  will  gradually  fuse 
them  into  the  general  population  of  the 
world.  Day  by  day  families  drop  away,  in- 
termarry, subside,  often  half  consciously,  into 
the  mass,  and  we  see  no  guarantee  that  in  a 
couple  of  centuries  more,  if  the  world  ad- 
vances on  its  course,  the  Jews  will  be  in 
any  wa^  a  separate  or  a  noticeable  people, 
more  distinct  than  Unitarians  amons  our- 
selves, or  Protestants  in  France,  or  Catho- 
lics in  America. 


From  La  PreMe,  Paris,  Ifaroh  2S« 
THE    UNITED    STATES    AND  EUROPE. 

• 

While  no  one  knows  as  yet  whether  the 
strenjrth  of  the  interests  menaced  will  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  peace,  or  whether  the 
covetousness  of  the  two  sovereigns  of  the 
north  will  succeed  in  causing  war  to  break 
out,  people  lose  sif];ht  oC  a  most  important 
fact,  the  prop^ressive  extension  of  the  United 
States;  According  to  their  custom,  the 
Americans  do  not  conquer  with  arms,  they 
buy  torritorv  with  money.  Atler  the  ac- 
quisition of^^  Russian  America,  which  in- 
creases their  domains  on  the  Pacific,  and  en- 
ables them  to  shut  in  on  that  side  the  Eng- 
lish possessions,  they  have  just  purchased 
from  Denmark  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  in 
the  Antilles.  They  annex,  also,  by  the 
same  process,  the  Bay  of  Samana. 

People  have  not  forgotten  the  expeditions 
of  Walker  and  bis  filibusters  against  the 
island  of  Cuba,,  which  indicated  years  ago 
the  intention  of  depriving  Spain  of  that  rich 
colony ;  and,  quite  lately.  General  Prim  was 
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in  treaty  wiih  the  Cabinet  of  Washington 
to  cede  it  the  |>eari  of  the  Antilles,  if  that 
Cabinet  had  been  able  to  advance  him  the 
necessary  funds,  during  his  last  attempt 
against  the  (Tovemment  of  Queen  Isabella. 

That  is,  therefore,  an  affair  deferred. 

Then,  as  to  Mexica  It  is  indisputable 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  or  Maxi- 
milian was  the  at  first  covert  and  afterwards 
open  opposition  of  the  Washington  Cabinet 
Our  troops  lefl,  Juarez  seized  the  place  of 

Swer  a^ain.  But  the  man  who  reigns  in 
exico  IS  in  reality  onlv  the  j^ro^tgd  of  the 
Americans,  who  nimished  him  with  arms 
and  money. 

Even  in  South  America  the  Starry  Ban- 
ner presents  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the 
little  local  republics  against  European  pre- 
tensions. There,  also,  the  Monroe  doctrine 
will  produce  its  effects. 

But  these  vast  agglomerations  of  men,  so 
much  vaunted  by  the  blind  sectarians  of 
nationalities,  are  always  fatal  to  liberty  and 
peace.  Already  one  sees  the  political  ques- 
tion at  Washington  personifying  itself  with 
remarkable  asperity.  Individual  ambitions 
have  increased  by  war.  Whatever  may 
happen  henceforth,  they  will  not  decline. 
The  great  crisis  of  Secession  has  ended  for 
the  TOnefit  of  unity  and  to  the  detriment  of 
liberty.  A  military  and  arbitrary  Govern- 
ment is  at  this  moment  ruling  the  conquered 
South.  The  more  the  spirit  of  invasion 
seizes  on  a  people,  the  more  the  passion  for 
command  grows  on  individuals.  Now  it  is 
the  Soutii  which  is  subjugated;  by-and-by 
it  will  be  another  part  of  the  territory. 
Parties  will  got  accustomed  to  replacing  lib- 
erty by  the  spirit  of  domination,  and  to  gov- 
erning by  transitory,  that  is  to  say,  arbitrary 
laws.  Then,  when  the  ground  is  prepareJ, 
nnder  one  title  or  another,  a  Ctesar  will 
appear. 

What  interests  us  is  the  consequence  of 
this  state  of  thino^s  for  Europe.  Ambition 
carries  away  peonies  as  well  as  kings.  Was 
not  the  Roman  Republic  a  long  example  of 
this  in  old  times  ?  The  American  Republic 
is  preparing  to  play  this  part  again  in  mod- 
em times.  After  having  exftelled  European 
influences  from  their  continent,  the  Ameri- 
cans wish  to  make  the  weight  of  their  will 
felt  in  our  affairs. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  presence  of  disu- 
nited Europe,  America  may  believe  that  the 
attainment  of  this  ambition  will  be  easy  for 
her.  Hence,  in  her  dispute  with  England 
on  the  subject  of  the  Alabama,  how  loftily 
she  speaks,  while  British  diplomacy  is  con- 
descending to  her  last  extreme  of.sweetness  I 
In  Washington  they  know  that  England  is  ; 


tormented  violently  by  Fenian  ism,  that  si 
is  hampered  with  the  Abyssinian  expeditk 
and  the  Irish  question ;  and  the  seven  < 
eight  thousand  Irish  who  have  emigrated  I 
the  United  States,  urge  vith  all  the  m^ 
of  their  hatred  a  rupture  with  Great  Britiiii 
Lord  Stanley,  however,  has  had  to  reastth 
growing  pretensions  of  Mr.  Seward.  Mr. 
Seward,  m  fact,  afler  having  seen  the  m 
ciplo  of  the  American  claims  admitteo  bj 
the  English  Calnnet,  wished  to  extend  ^ 
arbitration  not  only  to  the  estimate  of  lb 
damages  caused  b^  the  Alabama,  which  \ 
valued  at  two  millions  and  a  half,  but  abo 
the  question  whether  England  hiid  the  fis 
to  recognize  the  Southern  States  as  te 
gerents. 

This  pretension  was  a  direct  attack 
the  sovereignty  of  England.  Lofd  StuJ 
peremptorily  refUsed  to  discnss  that  poi 
In  fact,  the  pourparlers  are  snspended 
the  subject  of  the  Alabama.  America  nfl 
therefore,  by  keeping  this  question  opi 
make  a  casus  beOt  of  it  when  she  thm 
proper. 

What  confirms  this  supposition  is  the  w 
in  which  President  Johnson  appears  to  i 
gard  the  repressive  action  of  England  upE 
regard  to  Fenianism.  The  Irish  who  «■ 
grated  to  America  have  become  natnrafifi 
there.  On  returning  to  England,  after  ha 
ing  committed  Fenianism,  they  pretend 
have  the  privilege  of  being  American  d 
zens,  while  the  British  Government  on 
sees  in  them  old  subjects  who  have  eoi 
mitted  acts  of  rebellion  against  their  eon 
tiy. 

To  judge  well  of  the  situation  we  ma 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  America  k 
just  issued  from  the  agonies  of  a  civil  wa 
that  the  Radical  party  has  got  the  OB^ 
hand,  and  that  the  despotic  measures  inm 
it  has  ordered  against  the  South  are  theci 
terion  of  the  way  in  which  it  will  treat  In 
eign  questions. 

This  party,  if  it  stops  momentarily,  ft 
fear  of  an  immediate  war  with  the  mafitini 
nations,  like  England  and  France,  will  mm 
the  less  continue  to  practise  abroad  its  Ant 
Conservative  and  Anti-Liberal  policy, 
has  aflied  itself  with  Russia  against  Polan 
against  all  liberal  Europe ;  it  will  ally  ttse 
with  the  military  despotism  of  Berlin  agun 
the  independence  of^  the  German  people 
because  tiie  despots  of  Berlin  and  Sl  Petei 
burg,  the  enemies  of  conservatism  and  K 
erty,  need  its  support  and  flatter  its  vanit 
Thus,  during  the  insurrection  in  Crete,  t 
in^ ructions  of  the  American  Consul  dire 
ed  him  to  follow  in  everything  the  nTami 
of  the  Russian  Consul. 
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In  Italy,  for  the  same  reason,  the  fleet  of 
Admiral  Farragut  at  Naples  will  affect  vio- 
lent ivmpathy  for  the  party  of  action,  and 
the  admiral  will  visit  Garibaldi,  because  in 
Italy  the  party  of  action  is  allied  to  Russia, 
of  whom  it  has  been  the  instrument  in 
Qrete ;  and  the  party  of  action,  from  hatred 
of  France,  may  open  to  the  United  States  a 
port  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  Yallafranoa, 
or  mother. 

After  that,  whether  Garibaldi,  as  some 
telegrams  from  New  York  state,  is  a  secret 
^gent  of  the  United  States  or  not,  matters 
httle.  In  reality.,  Garibaldi  is  an  instrument 
of  Radical  Americans. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  distance  be- 
tween these  steps  and  an  armed  interven- 
tion. But  this  attitude  is  none  the  less  very 
Opposite  to  the  systematic  abstention  recom- 
mended by  Washincrton.  In  the  United 
States,  the  leaders  of  the  diflerent  parties 
ooonder  interference  in  European  aflairs  as 
»'  diversion  useful  for  tlieir  debates,  as  a 
means  of  popularity,  and  as  an  indispensa- 
ble affirmation  of  the  power  of  their  nation. 
The  impartial  America  of  Washington  is 
dead.  There  is  nowadays,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  a  pco|)le  which  wishes  to 
extend  its  action  over  the  whole  world,  and 
which,  with  this  object,  tends  to  becoming 
more  and  more  unitarian,  until  the  day 
when  the  power  of  a  single  individual  be- 
the  loirical  and  inevitable  form  of  that 


■ttity. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  misfortune  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Radical  party.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
about  which  it  would  be  idle  to  make  lam- 
entations, and  which  we  must  take  into  ac- 
ooant  The  territorial  power  of  the  United 
States  has  nothing  similar  to  it  In  the  world, 
except  Russia,  to  which  the  gn^at  Republic 
is  infinitely  suf>erior  in  Iiidivulual  energy, 
productive  activity,  and  the  wealth  of  its 
citisens.  It  will  soon  be  by  far  the  meet 
powerful  nation  of  the  globe ;  and  the  old 
nations  of  Europe,  if  they  cannot  come  to 
a  good  understanding  between  themselves, 
will  have  to  take  the  Taw  from  it. 


From  The  Spectator,  March  28. 
AUSTRIA  AND  ROHK. 

Thk  great  battle  between  Civilization 
end  the  Priesthood  has  been  fought  out  in 
Austria,  and  the  priesthood  has  gone  down. 
Four  months  a^o  we  described  in  this  jour- 
nal the  great  change  which  has  passed  over 


relimous  opinion  in  Austria,  the  decadence 
of  Ultramontane  influence,  the  rise  of  h 
spirit  apparently  of  scepticism,  but  really  of 
hatred  to  the  priestly  caste.  The  priests 
have  been  absolute  masters  in  Austria  for 
nineteen  years,  and  there,  as  everywhere 
where  tbey  are  unchecked,  have  succeeded 
in  developing  a  passion  of  loathing  for  them- 
selves, for  their  rule,  and  for  the  principles 
which  that  rule  represents.  Interfered  with 
every  day  and  at  every  turn  by  some  ton- 
sured meddler,  generally  ignorant,  and  al- 
ways arbitrary  ;  told  from  the  pulpit  that 
civilization  was  a  snare,  and  in  the  confes- 
sional that  passive  obedience  was  a  duty; 
the  Austrians  learned  to  regard  sacerdotal- 
ism and  absolutism  as  identified,  and  in  the 
first  hour  of  freedom  struck  hard  and  straight 
at  the  priests'  charter,  the  Concordat  of 
1849.  They  insisted  that  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  null,  and  their  representatives  in- 
troduced a  series  of  Bills  on  Marriage,  on 
Education,  and  on  Proselytism,  which  were 
utterly  inconsistent  with  its  purport.  The 
priests,  with  their  usual  want  of  wisdom,  se- 
lected the  Marriage  Law  as  the  test  of  their 
strength,  and  called  on  the  aristocracy,  who 
scarcely  feel  it,  to  rally  in  their  defence. 
They  could  not  have  selected  a  less  defen- 
sible position.  The  Austrians  detest  house- 
hold interference  almost  as  much  as  the 
English,  and  the  priests  had  gradually  sur- 
rounded niarriage  with  so  many  restrictions, 
had  invented  so  many  obstacles,  required  so 
many  formulas,  and  demanded  so  many  dis- 
pensations, that  it  had  really  come  to  this, 
—  no  Austrian  could  marry  without  his 
priest's  consent.  The  Government,  pressed 
oy  opinion,  therefore,  brought  in  a  broad 
and  simple  law,  leavin$ir  everybody  who 
pleased  to  go  to  the  priests,  but  permitting 
everybody  who  did  not  please  to  have  his  mar- 
riage celebrated  as  a  civil  contract.  Tlie 
priests  resisted  savagely,  even  in  the  Lower 
House,  calling  such  marriages  concubinage, 
declaring  that  the  Concorclat  was  a  trcatv, 
and  threatening  Austria  with  the  wrath  of 
Heaven.  Austria,  they  said,  if  this  Hill 
passed,  would  be  a  heathen  country.  Tho 
Lower  House  laughed,  declared,  by  enthusi- 
astic cheers  for  a  member  who  openly  mad** 
the  statement,  that  it  was  "  Darwinian  " 
and  not  Catholic,  and  passed  the  Bill.  The 
Church,  however,  was  not  daunted,  for  its 
strength  lay  in  the  Upper  House,  where  sat 
the  Princes,  the  Cardinals,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  sceptical,  luxurious  aristocracy,  which, 
believing  nothing,  except  that  sugar  is  sweet, 
holds  still  that  the  Ultramontane  organiza- 
tion is  essential  to  the  monarchy.  So  gn^at 
was  their  influence,  that  the  fate  of  the 
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1  doobtli]],  ftud  all . 
Austria,  educated,  be  it  remembered,  br  tbo  | 

1,200  ■choolmostera  who  recently  defied  tbe 
[>riesta  who  bad  appointed  tbem,  stood  on  ' 
tiptoe  to  wateb.  The  debate  came  on,  and 
to  tbe  utter  disnuty  of  Borne,  it  was  found 
tbat  even  among  the  ariatocrac/  tbe  pa»- 
Biooate  loathing  for  the  pricali  had  only 
been  suppressed  by  fear.  In  vain  did  Car- 
dinal Raoscher,  author  of  the  Concordat, 
clothe  himself  with  curses  as  with  a  garment, 
in  vain  ilid  Dr.  Arndt  weary  the  House  with 
proofs  of  tbe  Cburcb's  divine  right,  in  vain 
<lid  Counts  Thun  and  Mensdorff  threaten 
aei-eadon  from  an  infidel  Assembly,  ^  a 
tlireat  thej  bare  since  fulfilled,  — tbe  Min- 
istry stood  firm ;  men  like  Count  Anton 
Aoersperp,  of  a  family  ae  old  as  the  Haps- 
liurgs,  only  rose  to  implore  the  Chamber 
to  strike  off  the  "  badge  of  slavery  "  from 
Austria,  the  detested  Concordat ;  and  after 
a  scene  of  emotion  such  as  easy-going  Vi- 
enna probably  never  witnessed,  old  men 
crying  in  the  galleries,  and  crowds  standing 
ea  queue  doirn  the  streets  to  pass  tiio  speak- 
ers' words  from  the  Cliambor,  the  Upper 
House  of  Austria,  the  last  borne  of  the  feu- 
dal and  tbe  Ultramontane  ideas,  accepted 
the  Civil  Marriage  Bill,  which  involves  the 
destnictloD  of  the  Concordat  and  a  national 
defiance  to  liomc,  by  G5  to  34.  No  sooner 
were  the  numbers  known  than  Vienna 
loured  towards  the  House  of  Lords,  tlie 
crowds  swarmed  into  tbe  court  j'ard,  cheering 
all  who  had  voted  "  for  Austria,"  shouting 
tor  Count  von  BcuBt,  a  Saxon  and  a  Frotea- 
tant,  as  "  a  true  Austrian  now,"  drawing  the 
carriages  of  speakers  who  had  denounced 
Rome,  and  commanding  an  illumination 
whii.'h  in  an  hour  became  universal  through- 
out Vienna.  The  lower  the  quarter  of  tbe 
town,  says  one  intelligent  observer,  the 
brighter  was  the  glare,  for  it  is  with  the 
Austrian  people  as  well  as  the  Austrian 
Government  tliat  Rome  has  quarrelled. 
The  minority  have  formally  announced  that 
they  will  sit  in  an  infidel  Parliament  no  more, 
and  the  remaining  Rills  can  therefore  be 
rushed  through  at  revolutionary  speed. 
Thev  are,  liowerer,  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant' The  one  patent  fact  is  that  in  the 
most  obedient  and  Catboliu  of  empires, 
after  nineteen  years  of  priestly  away  the 
mnssos  of  tlie  people  have  learni>d  to  look 
upon  (be  priesthood  as  enemies  to  be  defied. 
It  is  not  merely  power  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred, it  is  a  creed  which  has  changed; 
and  Mentana  will  no  more  compensate 
Rome  for  this  Austrian  vote,  than  Ubuse- 
pots  would  compen-wte  a  nation  for  a  decay 
of  courage. 


NiooTiAHA.  —  Wa  are  conoeraed  to  ka^-n 
that  BCiire  Englishmen  and  qaiek-vrimd  t^t-i- 
bemians  are  atooking  lhcm^iQives  inro  the  la^Hsi- 
ness  of  Dutchmen  and  the  slolidjty  of  G«tnM^B  9, 
and  we  prophesy  only  that  whioh  phyiiolo^^S? 
and  tbcrapeulics  leach  as  when  we  forecast         ■ 
great  and  lasting  daierioration  in  the  natioi^^  ^ 
character  under  the  chronic  inflaence  of  stu^   * 
tying  ndativee.     The  quantity  of  tobacco  igJ*^ 
ported  in  the  Uailecl  Kingdom,  we  Isani  M^ 
recent  relumi,  has  incrcflgad  to  nearly  doab^'  ' 
the  amount  in  iweoty  yean,  and  at  this  i<«-^^ 
men,  aod  the  abnormiiies  of  developmeut  dcsi^^M 
naCed  "  youths,"  imbibe  enough  of^  the  bert)  '^^' 
represent  twentv-two  ounces  for  evety  km^^* 
woman,  and  child  within  the  kingdom.    Th:^ 
liule  public  interest  which  attac)ie8  to  tbe  «>*== 
dition  of  Ibo  livers  and  stomachp  of  exonii^'" 
imoksrs  marges  in  a.  very  deep  concern  for  tbw  ■ 
effect  of  tfaia   endlcEW   wmi-narco tiling  on  tte  "^ 
mental  powers  of  those  wlio  iiave  hitherto  madl  ■^ 
England  what   she    bus    bc«n    amongst    tV^ 
nations.    Irishmen   or  Frenchmen   may,  pei — 
haps,  be  none  the  worse  by  having  their  imagE' 
nntive  temperaments  loncd  down  to  tbe  fit  eov 
dition  for  sober  plodding  businesi  by  a  daily' 
.  constitutional  sedative;  but  Knttiiahmen,  whose 
nervous  system  is  sec  to  the  real  pitch  for  sub- 
stantial work,   cannot  but  lose  by   a  fbrtbet 
relaxation.     Those  engaged  in  the  stndy  of  th* 
different  phases  of  real  life,  fo  popular  at  tbt 
present  day,  have  an  iiitcre«ting  field  for  invM- 
tigation  opened  to  them,  in  (he  conaidermcioe 
of  how  far  the  epidemic  of    DundrearyisB 
and  nit  admirari  which    bag    reccntij  invaiM 
(he  yonng  men  of  En^rlanrl,  and  of  which  one 
of  the  symptoms  is  the  twaddle  talked  agalBK 
early  marriages,  may  have  reunited  fnm  ■  pv- 

'  icBration  of  energy  t"  '"""  '' "' 
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SONNET. 

Shall  I  forget  thee  when  the  spring  eonul 

And  the  green  mists  begin  about  the  tmea. 
And  cling,  and  brighten  ;  and  no  heart  has  lack 
Of  living,  and  no  ear  of  melodies. 
And  no  eyes  weary  of  the  rainless  air  — 
The  world  grows  aivcetcr  than  a  heart  can  bear, 
Uvo  with  white  violets,  wlioso  breath  has  made 
Earth  like  a  pillow  where  voting  heads  are  laid. 
Fragrant  and  frail,  and  hid  in  their  warm  air ; 
When  all  sweet  flower  Bcents  rise  like  happf 

rhymei. 
From  golden  memories  of  olden  timea. 
And  oat  (rf  Death  springs  Life,  and  joy  fiom 


And  lautthtor      .       _ 

Shall  I  lorget  thee  then,  forget  thee  then  t 

MtnA  IT,  IB«8. 
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JOEK    BUBtKa    Of    GEVTYSBUBa 


JOHN  BUSKS  OF  GETTYSBUEQ. 

BT   FB.   BRET  HARTB. 

Hatb  yoa  heard  the  story  that  gossips  tell 
Of  Burns  of  Gettysburg  ?    No  ?     Ah,  well ; 
Brief  is  the  glory  that  heco  eanis, 
Briefer  the  story  of  poor  John  Bums ; 
He  was  tlie  fellow  wno  won  renown  — 
The  only  man  who  didn't  back  down 
When  the  rebels  rode  throogb  bis  native  town ; 
But  held  his  own  in  the  fight  next  day, 
Wbem  all  hit  townsfolk  ran  awi^. 
That  was  in  July,  sixty-three, 
The  very  day  that  General  Lee, 
Tkmer  of  Son  them  chivtaiigr. 
Baffled  and  beaten,  backward  reeled 
From  a  stubborn  Meade  and  a  barren  field- 
I  m^ht  tell  how,  but  the  day  before, 
Jolm  Bums  stood  at  his  cottage  door. 
Looking  down  the  villaee  street, 
Where,  in  the  shade  of  nis  peaceful  vine. 
He  heiund  the  low  of  his  gathered  kine. 
And  felt  tboir  breath  with  incense  sweet ; 
Or,  I  might  say,  when  the  sunset  burned 
The  old  farm  galile,  he  thought  it  tamed 
The  milk  that  fell  in  a  babbling  flood 
Into  the  milk-pail,  red  as  blood  1 
Or,  how  ho  fancied  the  hum  of  bees 
Were  bullets  buzzing  among  the  trees. 
Bat  all  such  fanciful  thoughts  as  these 
Were  strange  to  a  practical  man  like  Bams, 
Who  mindml  only  his  own  concerns, 
Troabled  no  more  by  fancies  fine 
Than  one  of  his  calm-eyed,  long-tailed  kine  — 
Quite  old-fa8hioned  and  matters-fact, 
81ow  to  argue,  bat  quick  to  act. 
That  was  the  reason,  as  some  folk  say. 
He  fought  so  well  on  that  terrible  day. 
And  it  was  terrible  :  On  the  right 
Raged  for  hours  the  headv  fight. 
Thundered  the  battery's  double  bass  — 
Difficult  music  for  men  to  face ; 
While  on  the  left  —  where  now  the  grartti 
Undulate  like  the  living  waves, 
That  all  that  day  unceasing  swept 
Up  to  the  pits  the  rebels  kept  — 
Round  shot  ploughed  the  upland  glades. 
Sown  with  bullets,  reaped  with  bUden; 
Shattered  fences  here  and  there 
Tossed  their  aplinicrB  in  tke  air ; 
The  very  trees  were  stripped  and  bare ; 
The  barns  that  once  held  yellow  grain 
Were  heaped  with  harvests  of  the  slain, 
The  cattle  bellowed  on  the  plain, 
The  turkeys  screamed  with  might  and  main, 
And  brooding  barn-fowl  left  their  rest 
With  strange  shells  bursting  in  each  nest. 
Jast  where  the  tide  of  battle  turns. 
Erect  and  lonely  stood  old  John  Bvif. 
How  do  you  think  the  man  was  dressed  1 
Be  wore  an  ancient  long  buff  vest, 
Tellow  an  ssiifTron  —  but  his  best ; 
And,  buttoned  over  \m  manly  breast, 
Was  a  hri>;ht  blue  coat,  with  a  rolling  collar. 
And  large  gilt  buttons  —  size  of  a  dollar  — 
With  tails  that  the  country-folk  called  '*sw«l- 
lor." 


He  wore  a  broad-brimmed,  bell-crowiied  hat. 
White  aa  the  locks  on  which  it  sat. 
Never  had  such  a  si^ht  been  seen 
For  forty  years  on  tne  village  green, 
Sinne  old  John  Bums  was  a  country  bean. 
And  went  to  the  "  qniltings  *'  long  ago. 
Close  at  his  elbewa,  all  tkat  day, 
VeieraDs  of  tke  Peainsale, 
Snubumed  and  bearded,  chaiged  awej; 
And  striplinffs,  downy  of  lip  and  chin  * 
CkakB  that  we  Home  Guard  maaiered  ia— 
Glanc^  as  thev  nassed  at  the  hat  he  wore, 
Tliea  at  the  riile  bis  right  hand  bore ; 
And  hailed  hhn  fhun  oat  tMr-^oothfU 
With  scraps  of  a  slangy  repertotre : 
**How   are  yon,  WIdte    Hatf '*   ••?«« 

through  I " 
"  Yoar  bead's  level,"  and  •'  Bully  lor  yom  I 
CaUed  him  ''  Daddjr "  —  begged  he'd  ditel 
The  name  of  the  tailor  who  made  hie  doi  ~ 
And  what  was  the  value  he  set  on  thoee ; 
While  Bams^  anmindful  of  ieer  and  aeoifll^ 
Stood  there  picking  the  nbels  off«> 
With  his  long  brown  rifie,  and  bcll-crowa 
And  the  awa&ow-tails  they  wei9  laughittg 
'Twas  but  a  momeat,  for  that  respect 
Which  clothes  all  courage  their  roioes  cbec 
AikI  something  the  wil&at  could  aoderata. 
Spake  in  the  old  man's  strong  right  band ; 
And  hie  corded  throat,  aad  the  larking  fr» 
Of  kis  eyebrows  under  his  old  bell-crown  ? 
Until,  pa  they  gazed,  there  crept  an  awe 
Through  the  ranks  in  whispers,  and  adme 

saw, 
In  the  antique  veatments  and  loog  white 
The  Past  of  the  Nation  in  battle  there ; 
And  some  of  the  soldiers  since  declare 
That  the  gleam  of  his  old  white  hat  afar. 
Like  the  crested  plume  of  the  brave  NaTi 
That  day  was  their  oriflamroe  of  war. 
So  raged  the  battle.    You  know  the  rest ; 
How  the  rebels,  beaten  and  backward 
Broke  at  the  final  charge,  and  ran. 
At  which  John  Burns  —  a  practical  man 
Shouldered  his  rifle,  unbent  his  brows, 
And  then  went  back  to  his  bees  and  cows. 
That  is  the  story  of  old  John  Burns ; 
This  is  the  moral  the  reader  learns  : 
In  flgbfiag  the  haCde,  the  oaestion's  wheth< 
YouMl  show  a  hat  that'9  whit^  or  a  foather 


SIC  VITA, 

LiKB  to  the  falling  of  a  star. 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are ; 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hney 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew  ; 
Or  like  the  wind  that  chafes  the  flood ; 
Or  babbles  whioh  on  waters  stood : 
Ev'n  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  lighl 
Is  straight  call'd  in,  and  paid  to  night. 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bnhbK>  dies ; 
The  spring  entombed  in  autumn  lies ; 
The  dew  dries  ap  ;  the  star  is  shot ; 
The  flight  ie  past  -^  and  man  fofgoC 

Lines  by  Dr.  Kino,  1S91-: 
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WILLIAM    EDMOKDSTOUHE    ATTODN. 


Mr.  Keith  of  BaTelstone,  a  friend  of  Wfd- 
tur  Scott ;  and  a  Bomewhat  solitary  youth, 
combined  with  her  natural  tastes,  led  her 
iato  a  wide  and  varied  course  of  reading. 
Especially  she  was  attracted  by  the  roman- 
tic poetry  of  Scotland ;  and  her  metoory  in 
after  yuara  became  a  precious  storehouse  of 
tradition  and  ballad,  which  was  opened  for 
the  son's  delight  in  his  boyhood,  aa  he  lis- 
tened to  her  spirited  recitu,  and  to  which 
bu  oCleD  appealed  for  help  with  an  affection- 
ate pride,  when  he  took  up  the  subject  him- 
jelf  in  bis  collection  of  the  '  Ballads  of  Scot- 
land.' It  was  but  natural  that  the  only 
child  of  such  a  mother  should  lie,  as  we  are 
told  be  did,  stretched  out  "-with  a  volume 
of  the  Scott  novels  upon  the  hearth-rug,  face 
downwards  for  hours,  and  shout  and  scream 
with  delight  over  Che  humoar  of  the  chai^ 
actera  ; "  and  if  maternal  anxiety  did  try 
to  forbid  the  more  doubtful  enjoyment  of 
the  '  Devil  on  Two  Sticks '  and  '  Ilumphrey 
Clinker,'  the  readers  of  William  Aytoun's 
lighter  works  may  rejoice  that  the  prohibi- 
tion was  not  altogetlier  successful.  An  early 
acquaintance  with  Smollett  and  Le  i^ge 
may  have  helped  to  pcrlbct  that  exquisite 
humour  which  so  charms  us  in  hia  own 
sketches  —  it  never  soiled  their  purity. 
One  ia  not  surprised  to  read  that  Ayloun, 
as  a  schoolboy,  was  not  so  well  remembered 
for  his  proGcieiiuy  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as 
for  "  si^uibs  and  humourous  sketches  of  the 
subordinates  in  the  Academy,  anJ  of  such 
otiier  local  characters  as  came  in  his  way;  " 
or  that  at  the  Edinburgh  University  he 
showed  DO  taste  for  dther  mathematics  or 
metaphysics,  and  made  no  pretension  to  ex- 
act scholarship.  Among  his  companions  of 
those  days,  indeed,  he  seems  Ia  have  borne 
rather  the  reputation  of  being  an  idle  man ; 
fidl  of  animal  spirits,  tbnd  of  society,  a 
pleasant  aud  popular  companion,  and  a 
much  higher  authoriiv  on  iincstions  connect- 
ed with  the  gun  and  the  Gshiiig-rod  than 
with  collc^  lectures  and  examinations.  But 
there  was  a  real  education  [loing  on  nil  the 
while  with  the  young  student  who  wore  his 
academical  harness  so  lightly.  It  was  a  kind 
of  education  hitherto  not  much  reeojnised 
b^  autliority,  but  which,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, brings  with  it  a  success  of  ibi  own, 
and  which  some  modem  educational  theo- 
rists seem  inclini'd  to  recommend  generally, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  old  traditionary  curric- 
ulum. The  boy  was  folli)wing  the  bent  of  his 
own  taste  anil  genius,  and  educating  himself 
HewosreailingHomeraod  Virgil  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit,  not  tyin<^1iimsulf  to  philolo- 
gies niceties,  but  enjoying  thoroughly  the 
spirit  ut'  hid  authors,     lie  was  fcuJing  at 


the  same  time,  at   his  taste  and  fancy  1^^^ 
him,  in  the  great  field  of  English  literator^^' 
writing   poetry   on   the   model   of  Dryd^^s* 
and   Pope  ;  throwing  out  also  from  time     '^' 
time,  in  the  exuberance  of  youthful  Mnii;:^*' 
literary  squibs  and  satires  which  made  hi    -^ 
a  reputation  for  cleverness,  and  practini::^:^ 
pubhc  speaking  in  the  "  Speculattve    Soc^^ 
ety  "  and  other  academical  orenaa.     Suc^^ 
an  education  was  by  no  means  unfitted  ft:^ 
one  who  had  within  him,  like  Aytonn,  tl^B 
true  germs  of  literary  power ;  but  it  by  im-^ 
means   follows   that  such   an   indepeodeip  ' 
course  of  stud^,  or  no-study,  would  be  a  aaf^ 
one  to  adopt  in  the  case  of  that  very  largi^ 
majority,  who  are  neither  bom,  nor  ev«r 
could  be  made,  poets  or  orators  or  authors. 
Those  who  bare  stich  natural  TocatioDaaiv 
lew,  and  happily  so ;  for  society  does  not 
demand  a  lar^ge  proportion  of  these  mental 
workers,  and   the   supply  of  the   material, 
more  or  less  ezeellont,  is  at  least  equal  to 
the  demand.     Under  this  voluntary  and  un- 
conscious   self-training,  relieved    or    even 
strengthened   by  that  ardent    love  of  fidd 
sports  which  continued  all  his  life,  and  -wttid 
no  doubt  contributed  ita  share  to  the  faeoltb- 
ful  and  manly  tone  of  his  writinga,   Ay- 
toun   grew    up   to   manhood   with   powers 
which  rather  ripi.-ned  gradually  than  were 
suddenly  developed.     Ho  seems  to  have 
felt,  even  at  this  early  period,  that  IJtem- 
ture  was  his  true  vocation  ;  but  at  no  time 
of  his  life  did  he  allow  inclination  to  usurp 
the  place  of  duty.    It  was  necessary  that 
he  should  adopt  a  pi-ofenion,  and  be  set 
himself  bravely  to  work  to  face  the  realitiH 
of  life.     Reluctantly  hut  cheerfully —  after 
a  hesitation  which  did  not  proceed  from  io- 
dolence  or  indecision,   but  from  a  carefU 
estimate  of  his  own  quiliScations,  moat  no- 
common  at  his  age  —  aud  chieSy  in  compli- 
ance with  his  father's  earnest  wish,  he  choss 
the   law  as   his  future   career,  cnterad  hie 
father's  firm,  became  a  Writer  to  the   S^ 
net  in  due  courM,  and  was  atterwards  called 
to  the    Scottish   liar.     There   is   no   doubt 
that  (as  Mr.  Martin  has  pcunled  oat)  in  hk 
novel  of  '  Norman  Sinclair '  the  author  hm 
given  us  much  of  his  own  early  legal  expe- 
rience in  the  person  of  his  hero. 

"  I  appeared  pnactaally  in  the  Parliament 
House  at  nine,  cravatod.  wic^l,  and  gowned 
toanifvty;  took  my  prcscribcii  axercbewr  at 
,  least  ten  mito>  per  diem  on  the  boards  ;  mlkcd 
HCitndal  with  mv  brcrlircTi  (wh?n  we  conld  gat 
it),  anil  invcntal  cxi-crublu  jokes;  lonnRsd  at 
stove  aud  library  ;  wmio  lampoons  OKainat 
the  seniors  ;  nnil,  in  sh<irt,  went  chronsh  the 
whole  curriculum  cxpectxi  fiDtn  a  rising  rot,U7 
of    TliGinis.     1  followed  iho  law  diligently ; 
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iMftt,  lomeliow  or  other,  I  never  conld  oyertake 
It 


»i 


TTbe  earij  dislike  was  never  conquered. 

^  Se  had  a  moderate  share  of  business," 

wm^f%  Mr.  Martin,  ^*  and  did  it  carefully  and 

^reU."     So    much  we   can  well   believe; 

Inat  his  heart  must  have  been  far  away  from 

eondeicendences  and  pleas-in-law.    He  was 

nKMt  at  homo  in  a  criminal  case ;  and  it  is 

w«r]r  easy  to  conceive  him  **  picking  flaws  in 

AQ  mdictment,  cross-examining  witnesses, 

Uid  eoodliating  juries,"  with  some  enioy- 

■BflBt  as  well  as  considerable  success.    But 

ftr  the  drier  and  more  profitable  business 

of  Us  profession  he  could  have  had  no  nat- 

ttal  aptitude,  and  his  warmest  admirers  can 

Urdly  be  surprised  that  his  practice,  such  as 

t  WM,  failed  to  secure  him  a  competent  in- 

COBA.    His  fine  literary  taste  was  here  a 

double  disadvantage ;  it  partially  unfitted 

Um  for  his  work,  and  was  a  disqualification 

in  the  eyes  of  the  attorneys.    A  man  who 

could  write  ballads  and  translate   Homer 

(aid  even  produce  an  election  squib  uoon 

tn  dy),  found  little  grace  in  the  eyes  of  tnat 

pranic  fraternitv.    Aytoun  has  touched  this 

njKMMed  prejudice  against  genius  humor- 

9my  in  *  l^orman  Sinclair  : '  — 

"  Social  irregularities  may  be  forj^ven  him  ; 
but  flirtation  with  the  Moses  is  a  cnme  bevond 
the  reach  of  absolatioti.  He  may  fearlessly 
addict  himself  to  claret ;  but  if  he  prefers  tlie 
waten  of  Hippocrene,  he  is  for  aye  forsaken  by 
the  •oUchors. 

Bnt  ho  went  on  his  wa^  cheerfully,  pay- 
ing a  conscientious  attention  to  such  business 
M  fell  to  his  share,  and  finding  his  enjoy- 
■leiit  and  improving  his  income  by  literary 
wo^  of  a  very  varied  character.  He  had 
^lent  a  winter  in  Germany  before  he  finally 
made  his  choice  of  a  profession,  and  had 
there  atudied  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  coontrv  with  an  eager  enthusiasm.  Many 
efhia  youthful  translations  (amongst  them  one 
ef  the  *  Faust ')  he  was  wise  enough  to  con- 
agn  to  oblivion,  as  not  satisfying  his  maturer 
critical  taste  ;  but  the  fruits  of  his  German 
atndiei  appear  ver}'  pleasantly  in  the  trans- 
lations Irom  Uhland,  which  were  his  first 
contributions  to  these  pages  in  1836,  as  well 
as  in  the  versions  of  Goi^the  which  were  pub- 
Eflhed  subsequently  as  the  joint  work  of  nim- 
•elf  and  his  oiograpfaer.  It  was  not  the  only 
field  in  which  the  two  friends  wrought  in 
partnership.  The  lion  Gaultier  Ballads, 
fint  commenced  by  Mr.  Martin  in  different 
periodical  in  1842,  were  continued  after- 
wards as  joint  compositions  —  each  writer 
taking  a  ballad  to  himself,  some- 


times both  combining  their  powers  "of  wit 
and  fancy,  "  as  iron  sliarpenoth  iron,"  upon 
the  same  parody,  and  laughing  as  heartily 
during  the  process  as  hundreds  of  readers 
have  done  since  at  the  results.  *^  Never 
probably,"  writes  the  survivor,  "  were  verses 
thrown  off  with  a  keener  sense  of  enjoyment ; 
in  writing  them,  we  had  no  thought  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  us  when 
we  found  how  rapidly  thev  became  popular, 
not  only  in  England,  but  m  America,  which 
had  come  in  for  no  small  share  of  severe 
though  well-meant  ridicule."  To  some 
tastes,  such  parodies  are  altogether  oficnsive. 
But  surely  tnis  is  an  over-refinemont  of  liter- 
ary sensibility.  Assuming  ibr  ourselves  no 
such  severity  of  virtuct  we  quite  understand 
Mr.  Martin  when  he  says :  — 

''  It  was  precisely  the  poets  whom  we  most  ad- 
mired that  wo  imitated  the  most  frequently.  This 
was  not  certainly  from  any  want  of  reverence, 
but  rather  out  of  the  fulness  of  our  admiration, 
just  as  the  excess  of  a  lover's  fondness  often  runs 
over  into  raillery  of  the  very  qualities  that  are 
dearest  to  his  heart.  '  Let  no  one,'  says  Heine, 
'  ridicule  mankind  unless  he  loves  them.' 
With  no  less  truth  may  it  be  said,  Let  no  one 
parodv  a  poet  unless  he  loves  him.  He  must 
first  be  penetrated  oy  his  spirit,  and  have 
steeped  his  ear  in  the  music  of  his  verse,  before 
he  can  reflect  these  under  a  humorous  aspect 
with  success." 

He  goes  on  to  remark  that  no  poet  has 
ever  felt  sore  at  a  parody  of  his  own  style 
and  manner  —  **  such  parodies  are  in  them- 
selves a  compliment"  Unquestionably  they 
are.  It  is  the  same  with  all  travestv  and 
burlesque  of  the  heroic  :  it  is  only  a  playful 
form  of  admiration.  The  Athenians  who 
trace<l  their  ancestry  to  "  the  men  of  Mar- 
athon "  were  not  the  less  full  of  honest  pride 
in  their  great  forefathers,  because  they 
laughed  heartily  at  the  perpetual  jokes  of 
Aristophanes  on  that  great  national  boast ; 
and  if  Euripides  was  ever  present  at  the 
broad  caricatures  of  himself  and  his  heroes 
which  the  great  comedian  put  upon  the 
stage,  he  must  have  felt  comfortably  assured 
of  nis  own  popularitv.  No  one  takes  the 
trouble  to  write  a  burlesque  upon  a  tras^ly 
which  has  been  damned  m  earnest  So  the 
warmest  admirer  of  "  Lockslev  Hall "  will 
prolmbly  be  most  amused  by  the  travestied 
"  Cousin  Amy  "  of  Bon  Gaultier  — 

"  Falser  than  the  Bank  of  Fancy,  frailer  than  a 
shilling  glove  "  — 

and  the  noble  lady  who  is  the  heroine  of 
{that  renowned  '* ancient   Scottish  ballad" 
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known  as  **  The  Queen  in  France  "  would 
have  been  the  first  to  laugh,  in  her  happier 
hours,  at  tlie  words  of  farewell  to  her  royal 
entertainer  which  Bon  Gaultjer  puts  intoher 
mouth :  — 

'* '  Will  je  come  back,  sweet  bird/  he  cried, 
'  Will  ye  come  kindly  here, 
When  the  lift  is  blue,  and  the  larrocks  sing, 
In  the  sprin«|^-tinie  o'  the  year  1 ' 

*  It's  I  would  blithely  come,  my  lord, 

To  see  ye  in  the  spring ; 
It*8  I  would  blithely  venture  back, 

But  for  ae  little  thing' : 

'  It  isna  that  the  winds  are  rude. 

Or  that  the  waters  rise. 
But  I  loe  the  ruastiid  beef  at  hame, 

And  no  thae  puddock-pics  ! '  " 

Of  one  of  these  "  ancient  ballads  **  —  the 
^*  Massacre  of  the  Macpherson  "  —  we  have 
the  ibUowing  amusing  story :  — 

**  Being  asked  to  got  up  an  impromptu  amuse- 
ment at  a  friend's  house,  for  some  Kni;Iish  vis- 
itors who  were  cnthnsitistic  about  Highlanders 
and  the  Hiijfhlnnds,  ho  fished  out  from  his  ward- 
rul>c  the  identical  kilt  with  which  ho  had  elec- 
trified the  men  of  Thurso  in  his  hoyish  days. 
Arraving  hitn<ti>If  in  this,  and  a  blue  cloth 
jacket  witli  white  motal  butttins,  which  ho  hnd 
jrot  years  l)ef()re  U*  act  a  charity  boy  in  a  cha- 
nulc,  he  completed  his  costume  hy  a  scarf 
across  his  shoulders,  short  hose,  and  brogues  I 
The  br'vitv  of  the  kilt  produced  a  most 
ludicrous  cftcct,  an'!  not  Mns  cke<l  out  with 
the  usuhI  •sporran,  loft  him  very  much  in  the 
condition  of  the  *  (?utfy  Sark*  o^  Bums's  poem. 
With  hair,  like  Katterfidto's,  on  end  in  wild 
disorder,  Aytoun  w.is  ushered  info  the  drawing- 
room.  Jle  bore  himhcif  with  more  than  Celtic 
dignity,  and  siluted  the  Southrons  with  stately 
courtesy,  licmi:  intnxluc^fd  to  them  as  tht;  f.iinous 
Luird  of  M*Na!i.  'i'he  ladic-t  were  highly  de- 
liKhtCfl  with  tlic  chieftain,  who  related  many 
highly  exritinjx  tr.iits  of  lliuhlnnd  manners. 
Among  other  things,  when  his  nfighboura,  as 
hn  told  rhcni,  made  a  foray,  which  they  often 
did,  upon  his  cattlo,  he  thought  nothing* of 
sticking  a  tirk  into  their  powels.'  When  the 
la«iies  excUiimeil  in  horror,  *  Oh,  lainl,  you  don't 
say  so  <  '  '  Say  so  ?  *  he  n*plied  ;  '  on  'my  sawl, 
lai'cs,  and  to  |h;  surely,  I  to  it.*  At  supper  ho 
wts  askiMl  to  sin*;  a  song.  '  I  am  fery  sorrv, 
laiics,'  he  re))lii«d,  '  that  I  have  no  voice,  but"  I 
vr\\\  speak  to  you  a  translation  of  a  fery  ancient 
(Ja-lir  ])o«'m,'  and  procccdcnl  to  chant  'The 
Ma'isacp^  of  tn  I*h:iirshon/  which  came  upon 
all  present  as  if  it  were  the  invention  of  the  mo- 
ment, und  was  pn'i'ted  with  roars  of  laughter. 
The  joke  was  eurriiHl  on  until  the  party  broke 
up  ;  and  the  strMnLr»rs  were  not  undeceived  for 
some  diivs  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  ffreat 
Celtic  chief." 


Aytoun's  practice  at  the  Bar  served  hi 
in  good  stea<l  in  some  of  his  most  popul.  "^^ 
literary  producitions.  The  clever  pa|M^  *"=* 
founded  upon  the  abuses  of  the  railway  s^^*" 
tern,  which  he  contributed  to  this  Ma|;azr  ^^^ 
under  the  titU«  of  "  Mv  First  Spec  in  t  *'* 
Biggies  wades,"  and  "  flow  we  got  up  t  ^ " 
Glenmutchkin  Railway,"  would  never  ha  ^^' 
seen  the  light  but  for  his  having  been  e*— ** 
ployed  as  counsel  before  the  Parliamenta'^  ^l 
committees  on  certain  Scotch  railway  bil^-  ^ 
The  pungent  truth  which  underlies  the  a' 
mirablo  humour  of  this  last  created  such 
strong  sensation,  that  it  was  quoted  and  a]_ 
pealed  to  even' where,  not  more  in  jest  tha.'> 
m  earnest.  The  **  Times,"  which  had  loit^ 
been  warning  the  public  against  the  inevi- 
table results  of  the  mania  for  speculation, 
reprinted  the  paper  at  full  length.  Thongii 
tlie  '*  Glenmutchkin  "  was  a  purely  imagina- 
ry railway,  the  galled  consciences  of  many 
}>rojectors  and  their  dup<*s  winced  so  pain- 
ulfy  that  the^  immediately  identified  the 
line  and  its  directors  with  more  than  one 
sclieme  which  had  l)een  actually  started; 
and  ver%'  seldom  has  the  satire  of  a  maga- 
zine article  spread  so  wholesome  a  conster- 
nation. Those,  again,  who  have  laughed 
over  the  sayings  and  doings  of  those  most 
jovial  of  young  advocates,  Messrs.  Anthony 
Whaup,  an<l  Tom  Strachan,  and  Grcorge 
M*Whirter,  W.S.  (more  esi^cially  when 
the  latter  narrates  *'  How  I  became  a  Yeo- 
man "  ),  will  remember  with  what  a  good- 
humoured  raciiicss  of  caricature  the  invent- 
or of  these  amusing  personages  has  drawn 
upon  his  own  recoil Oi'tions  of  the  da3's 
when,  richer  in  fun  than  fees,  he  walked 
the  boanls  of  the  Edinburgh  Parliament 
House.  His  practice  on  eletrtion  commit- 
tees enabled  him  to  paint,  with  the  atten- 
tion to  correctness  of  detail  without  which 
such  stories  lose  half  their  charm  for  the 
readers  who  can  iK'st  enjoy  them,  Mr.  Dan- 
shunner's  candidature  ibr  the  *'  Dreepdailjr 
Burghs,"  and  the  Slockendrouth  election  in 
"•  Norman  Sinclair."  The  quaint  terms  and 
phra»es  of  the  Seottish  law  courts  are  fro- 
qiiently  introduced,  with  the  happiest  comic 
eiTect,  into  some  of  his  best  stones. 

It  was  in  1845,  while  still  a  youn*;  man, 
that  he  obtained  an  appointment  which  had 
been  his  ecirliest  ambition,  and  of  which  he 
liad  never  lost  sight.  Before  he  was  twen- 
ty-one, while  studying  in  Germany,  he  had 
written  thus  to  his  father :  — 


CC 


You,  perhaps  unwittingly,  touched  in  yonr 
last  letter  upon  a  subject  which  I  have  for  some 
time  contemplated  —  viz.,  n  Chair  in  tlie  Uni- 
versity.   The  Chair  of  Belles  Lettres ,  which  in 
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thetimeofBlainras  the  best  attended  io  the 
College,  miut,  in  the  common  coarse  of 
•▼ttita,  be  Tscant  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
In  its  preeent  state,  it  is  not  liJcel j  that  any 
vwy  diatinguished  name  will  be  found  amonff 
Ihn  eandidatesy  and  if  such  should  be  the  case  I 
^Ul  make  a  push  for  it.  I  mention  this  chief- 
V  ^  chow  yon  that  I  have  some  ultimate  ob- 
jects In  ykm  in  pursuing  my  literary  studies." 

Tile  attminment  of  this  position,  modest  as 
H  WM,  was  a  great  happiness  to  hhn.     He 
1^  the  work,  and  he  entered  into  it  heart- 
3y.    How  he  raised  at  once  the  reputation 
lad  the  practical  nsefulness  of  the  Chair, 
t»t  contenting  himself  with  merely  reading 
lectora,  but  teaching  by  means  of  written 
ttcercises  which  he  spared  no  pains  in  reris- 
ing  and  correcting,  and  how  he  found  his 
reward  in    the    mcreasrag    numbers    and 
warm  admhration  of  his  pupils,  need  not  be 
bare  repeated.    The    emoluments,  though 
they  rose  far  above  former  precedent,  were 
M  best  an  insufficient  recompense  for  his 
walont  and  able  labour.    He  still  retained 
a  moderate  practice  at  the  Bar,  and  still 
oootinned,  in  his  busy  leisure,  to  produce, 
irith  a  hapiry  versatility  possessed  by  few 
writers  of  fin  mark,  and  in  rapid  succession, 
ballads  pathetic    and    humorous,    delicate 
eriticim  on  literature  and  art,  and  grave 
political  articles,  —  all  excellent   of   their 
Kind.    His  literary  connection  with   Maga 
became  so  intimate  and  so  well  known,  that 
common  repute  attributed  the  editorship  to 
Inra,  as  it  had  to  his  father-in-law  Professor 
unison  —  in  either  case   without    founda- 
tion. 

When  the  Conservatives  came  into  power 
in  1852,  A;^toun*s  services  to  the  party  as  a 
political  writer  were  acknowltMlj^ed  by  his 
■potntment  to  the  shrievalty  of  Orkney  and 
SSetland.  Such  a  rewanl  was  fairly  earned, 
and  the  promotion  did  honour  to  I^rd  l>er- 
by*!  jud^ent.  It  is  mi!H.*rable  to  read  the 
captious  criticism  which  takes  occ^asnon  by 
this  appointment  to  sneak  of  such  a  writer 
ai  ^  almost  a  hired  gladiator,"  and  to  more 
than  insinuate  that  he  took  up  Conserva- 
tom,  as  he  had  Jacobitism,  because,  for- 
looth,  "  the  thing  paid."  I^t  it  Ix;  grant<Hl 
that  he  looked  for  some  rec*o«;nition  from  \m 
party  —  what  man  of  admitted  ability 
does  not  ?  —  docs  it  follow  that  a  writer 
serves  a  political  cau!<c  as  a  hireling,  and 
not  from  honest  convict  ion ,  because  when 
tliat  cause  is  prosperous  he  a(K;epts  such 
lionours  or  emoluments  as  his  abilities  give 
him  fair  claim  to?  Was  such  a  man  as 
William  Aytoun  unworthy  of  promotion  to  , 
a  county  shrievalty  from  any  Uovemment,  j 


Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical  ?  or  is  it  a  point  of 
conscience  with  Liberal  writei's  to  refuse 
any  fragment  of  the  loaves  and  fishes? 
Literary  criticism  is  paid  for,  we  suppose  — 
at  least  in  most  cases,  for  there  is  some 
criticism  to  which  it  must  be  very  difficult 
to  affi.x  a  value,  pecuniary  or  other  ;  but  it 
would  be  monstrous  to  accuse  the  critic  on 
that  ffroand  of  being  a  "  hired  gladiator," 
merely  because  his  opinions  do  not  coincide 
with  our  own.  When,  the  next  year,  Ay- 
toun received  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford the  honorary  decree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law,  we  well  remember  the  ringing  cheers 
which,  fVom  undergraduates*  gallery  and 
masters'  area,  from  Tories  and  .  Liberals 
alike  (let  us  do  them  that  justice),  hailed 
the  author  of  the  ^*  hayn  of  the  Cavaliers  '* 
as  he  walked  up  to  the  seat  of  his  new  dig- 
nity. If  any  present  were  so  ungenerous 
as  to  grudge  him  the  honour,  at  lca«4t  they 
were  wise  enough  to  liold  their  tongues. 

In  1854  there  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  Magazine  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
his  many  jeux  <Ve8priL  It  purporte<l  to  be 
a  review,  with  specimens  by  way  of  extract, 
of  an  unpublished  tragedy  of  the  "  spasmod- 
ic "  school,  entitled  '•'•  Firmilian ;  or.  The 
Student  of  Badajoz."  There  was  so  much 
of  real  poetical  power  in  the  so-called  ox- 
tracts,  that  even  the  purposed  extravagance 
of  their  style  did  not  save  modt  of  the  news- 
paper critics  from  the  ludicrous  mistake  of 
treating  the  paper  as  the  review  of  an  actu- 
al serious  procluction :  and  some  went  so 
far  as  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  author  — 
"  Mr.  Percy  Jones  "  —  against  his  reviewer, 
as  having  met  with  scanty  justice,  and  even 
to  advise  him  to  appeal  to  the  fairer  judg- 
ment of  the  pul)lic  by  at  once  printing  the 
whole.  Indeed,  the  e<litor  of  a  c*ountry  pa- 
per, determined  to  be  more  knowing  tlian 
nis  fellows,  said  that  he  had  *'scen  the 
whole  poem,"  and  that  the  *^  review  "  was 
only  **  another  specimen  of  the  injustice  of 
*  Blackwood '  to  poets  of  that  school."* 
The  temptation  was  too  ^n^at  for  a  humor- 
ist like  Aytoun  ;  and  in  due  course  the  com- 
plete tragedy  made  its  appearance.  He 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  joke,  and 
really  expended  upon  '^  Firmilian,"  in  it:»  ex- 
tended sliape,  a  vigour  and  brilliancy  of 
versification  which  would  have  gone  far  to 
make  a  suiHsessful  |X)cm  in  serious  earnest 
As  such,  in  fact,  more  than  one  sagacious 
critic  received  it.  It  is  unquestionably,  as 
Mr.  Martin  terms  it,  **  a  masterpiece  of  bur- 


*  An  ^quallr  atnaufng  erItlHsm  (thonqrh  In  this 
«e  the  blancMr  In  the  converne  of  the  orher)  ^^ 


case 


peared  lately  ia  a  l«on«lon  (LUly  paper,  which  tre.it- 
ed  '*  Felix  Holt's  Addresi*  to  worklii'4  SI<*n.'*  in  oar 
Juraary  noaiber,  ai  an  ^nfUliHon  tf  Toryuwk, 
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lesqae;"  ami  the  reader  will  be  c^uitc 
ready  to  make  excuses  tor  the  readiness 
with  which  those  who  criticised  it  in  earnest 
fell  into  the  snare.  At  the  same  time  he 
may  be  halt'  inclined  to  regret  the  prodigali- 
ty of  the  genius  which  could  expend  its 
powers  so  lavishly  upon  a  hoax. 

Aytoun's  life  continued  to  be  a  busy  and 
a  happy  one.  His  island  sheriffclom  suited 
him  in  many  ways.  The  wild  scenery  of 
the  Orkneys,  and  their  sunple  inhabitants, 
could  not  fail  to  have  charms  for  so  earnest 
a  lover  of  nature  as  he  was,  and  his  summer 
visits  there  were  a  pleasant  chance  from  the 
more  highly  civilised  life  of  Edinburgh. 
The  popularity  of  "  the  Shirra  "  in  his  new 
dominion,  both  officially  and  socially,  was 
great,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  genial 
temperament  Delighting  as  he  did  in 
field  sports  of  all  Kinds,  with  that  tme 
sportsmanship  which  finds  its  satisfaction  in 
tne  pursuit  and  not  in  the  bag,  he  took  up 
energetically  such  shooting  and  fishing  as 
those  wild  coasts  supplied.  If  grouse  were 
scarce,  there  were  always  wildfowl  of  some 
kind  ;  and  all  that  swam  in  the  sea  furnished 
him  with  sport,  firom  ft  sea  to  a  sillot^k. 

lie  was  now  engaged  upon  his  poem  of 
**  Both  well,"  a  woAl  to  which  he  devoted 
considerable  time  and  pains,  and  which  he 
undoubtedly  hoped  would  have  added  the 
crowning  laurels  to  his  already  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet.  Comparatively  speaking,  as 
coming  from  the  author  of  the  **  Lays  ot  the 
Cavaliers,'*  it  was  not  a  success ;  though  few 
would  pass  upon  it  so  severe  a  verdict  as 
the  author  did  aflerwards  himself,  when  — 
no  doubt  with  something  of  ironical  bitter^ 
ness  —  ho  called  it  *^  an  ambitious  failure." 

The  drawback  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
fine  poem  (and  it  will  always  be  a  serious 
one  so  far  as  its  general  popolarity  is  con- 
cerned) is  that  which  the  author  himself  was 
always  ready  to  confess,  and  which  was 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  course  of  its  com- 
position bv  more  than  one  able  and  friendly 
critic.  T'iic  poem  is  a  monologue  —  a  form 
from  which  lively  and  spirited  dialogue, 
rapid  and  striking  incident,  to  which  poems 
of  this  class  owe  so  much  of  their  attraction, 
are  at  once  excluded  ;  or,  so  far  as  they  are 
reproduced  in  the  speaker's  soliloquy,  ap- 
pear as  comparatively  pale  and  colourless 
phantoms,  seen  only  through  the  colder  me- 
dium of  recollection.  The  objection  which 
Mr.  Martin  takes  on  the  ground  of  improb- 
ability—  that  **men  do  not  talk  solilo- 
quies'* —  scarcely  touches  the  real  weak- 
ness, which  lies  in  the  fact  that  readers  do 
not  care  to  listen  to  them.  Improdabilities, 
in  such  things,  are  merely  conventionaL 


Men  do  not  talk  in  blank  vem  in  real  lif^ 
nor  utter  their  inmost  thoughts  in  si 
**  asides,"  meant  to  be  heard  by  the 
rows  of  a  distant  audience,  though  inaudi  — 
ble  to  the  fellow-actors  who  stand  cloae  bj-    - 
But  a  critic  who  should  find  fault  with  *m=j 
poet  or  the  dramatist  on  these  gronnds   of^ 
improbability  is  no  more  to  be  listened  **-"■ 
than  the  mathematician  who  conid  find  nc^ 
interest    in     Shakespeare,    because     '*  b^ 
proved  nothing."    The  probabilities  whicla. 
we  require  from  the  philosopher  arc  of  ais 
entirely  different  kind  from  tnose  which  we 
accept  firom  the  poet  or  the  novelist.     The 
outrage  upon  prosaic  truth  which  is  com- 
mitt^  by  making  a  prisoner  talk  fiinniffh 
six  books  of  rhymed  verse,  with  only  nis 
prison  walls  for  an  audience,  would  be  as 
readily  condoned  as  that  which  every  novel- 
ist commits  in  assuming  to  know  thn  inmost 
thoughts  of  all  his  characters,  provided  that 
the  dramatic  interest  did  not  suffer  in  the 
process.   But,  unhappily,  it  does.     The  flow 
of  verse  is  in  many  parts  of  this  poem  as 
easy  and  graceful  as   Scott's,  the  poetical 
diction  frequently  more  polished ;  but  the 
reader  misses  the  sparkhng  dialogue^  the 
stirrini;  action,  which  are  the  great  charm 
of  **  Marmion  "  and  the  '*  Lady  m  the  Lake," 
and  which  the  author  of  **  La3rB  of  the  Gavar 
liers  "  showed  that  he  could  employ  so  suc- 
cessfully, but  from  which,  in  his  **  Bothwellf " 
he  has  debarred  himself  with  stem  self-de- 
nial.   Ue  defended  bis  choice  on  the  ground 
that  in  no  other  way  could  he  haye  shown, 
as  he  wished  to  do,  the  real  character  and 
temperament  of  his  hera    And  this  leads 
us  to  remark  another  cause  from  which  the 
poem  has  suffered,  by  the  author's  own  con- 
fession —  a  too  great  conscientiousness.    He 
wished  to  paint  both  Mary  and  Bothwell  as 
they  really  were,  or  at  least  as  he  believed 
them  to  have  been.    Therefore,  he  endeav- 
oured, as  he  says,  in  the  poem,  '*  to  explain 
the  position  of  parties  "  in  what  we  all  enow 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  complicated 
periods  of  Scottish  history.    lie  admits  that 
ne  sacrificed,  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
work,  **  sharp  interest  and  incident  for  the 
sake  of  elucidation."    But  the  poet's  readers 
make  no  such  demands  upon  him.    In  the 
*'  Lays,"  we  go  to  battle  with  Dundee,  or  to 
execution  with  Montrose,  without  for  an  in- 
stant pausing  to  inquire  into  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  time,  or  giving  orn^ 
selves  time  to  consider  whether  our  own 
sympathies  are   Jacobite   or  Hanoverian. 
We  share  the  pathetic  reverie  of  "  Charles 
Edward  at  Versailles,"  not  too  curious  as  to 
how  far  the  exiled  prince  was  capable  of 
the  noble  regrets  of^the  poet    If  only  the 
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'Tib  cImt  and  Mas,  with  hrae  and  then 

A  little  flock  of  foam; 
doW  hia  thongbt,  and  see  with  hii  '  ^"^  yondm  K>idea  a  stately  »hip, 
I      Boand  on  her  Toyage  home. 
The  Hsbera,  on  the  scanty  sward. 


Ajtonn  telb  na,  in  one  trf'  hig  pnblished 
totteit  to  bia  biographer,  that  he  cut  out 
ton  the  ^oem  "  more  thso  one  paw^e  of 
■Otttpomeal  Taltie,'u  cmvefing  too  gen- 
ua lai  tender  entotiou  to  be  in  keeping 
with  tbe  character  of  fail  hero.    Thiawu 
*»»oAm  UMtanoe  in  which  he  did  hu  powen 
i^jortiee  hy  the  atmctiiTe  of  bia  poem ;  for 
^«  ii  not  len  happj  in  hia  paaagea  of  quiet 
MImn  than  in  the  atirring  Kenee  of  battle. 
^heaCrfick  out  finm  his  original   draft  of 
"Bothwell'knj' such  lioea  aa   theae  which 
tilov,  be  did  hotii  himself  and  bia  readers 
msA    ^M  thoughts  may  aeem  aomewhat 
Mtafptooeiti  the  monti)  of  auch  a  man  aa 
Bgiivell  —  and  here  we  come  again  apoo 
tht  objection  to  ft  whole  poem  of  aoliloquy 
— bat  tbcjr  tboTODghl^  jaBtil>  Lord  Lyttoo'i 
rewvk  on  "  the  aingiuar  aweetneae  of  the 
jadMtic  portioiia : " — 

'Ab  Be  I  and  ibii  ia  Cliriatniaa  eve ; 

AmA  here  alone  I  lie, 
mdi  mdiing  iits  mj  own  wild  tbonghti 

For  Ktter  company  I 
Pnll  mn-  -  '—- •■•  -  ••- 

Tobiil 
On  «UcIi,  in  agei  long  ago, 

The  Sairioor  child  wat  bom ; 
Tbe  Aarckea  all  are  wreathed  with  green. 

The  altaiB  set  widi  flowera. 
And  h^tpy  lowly  heaita  wail  on 

And  eoant  the  pauing  houra ; 
Until  the  midnigbt  chi Dial  proclaim 

Tbe  hollowad  uaion  come. 
When  Hcaven'i  broad  ^lea  an  opened  wide. 

And  Hell'*  load  roar  i«  damb. 
Then  myriad  voices  in  acclaim 

Tbe  long  of  homsge  yield, 
That  once  ftma  angeu'  lim  waa  heard 

By  shepherd)  in  the  field. 
Stllwd  for  a  lima  aie  angry  thonghu, 

Tbe  baart*  of  men  are  mild ; 
The  tuher  with  •  holier  thrill 

Bsnda  o'er  ld«  alamberinft  child ; 
New  b  Ibe  Um  the  hnsband  givsa 

Unto  hia  wedded  wile. 
For  aanbly  tore,  when  blest  by  HeaT«n, 

Ends  not  with  earthly  life ; 
And,  fbaotaln-like,  o'er  all  the  world, 

Whaie  Christ'*  dear  name  is  known. 
Arise  Ibe  soond*  of  pr«jer  and  praise 

To««rd  the  eternal  throne." 

Or    these    lines,   again,    with    which   tbe 
■Boood  pert  of  the  poem  opena:  — 


Cobs,  I  will  rotue  menom  my  lair. 
And  look  upon  tbe  aen : 


.    xtdry. 
And  whiiEle  o'er  their  Uij  taak 

In  happy  Tacancy. 
Swift  by  the  window  akima  the  ten, 

Un  light  and  glancing  wing. 
And  erery  aonnd  that  rises  up 

Gives  token  of  the  spring.'* 

Ajtonn  had  Terj.  little  ^mimthy,  either 
of  taste  or  of  higher  feeling,  with  the  colder 
fonna  of  the  Fr^yterian  worship.  Though 
his  own  religious  views  were  neither  narrow 
nor  bigoted,  he  waa  a  conacientioos  adlic- 
rent  of  the  Episcopal  Cborch,  and  the  Es- 
thetics of  ritaal  had  for  him  the  charm 
wbich  they  are  almort  sure  to  have  for 
minds  ixinatitntod  aa  his  was.  The  beauti- 
ful lines  which  deaoribe  the  change  which 
had  come  over  Scotland  under  the  aoitcre 
Refortncra  of  Queen  Mary'a  daya  speak  hia 
own  feelings  &r  more  tmlv  than  they  proba> 
bly  would  those  of  the  reckleaa  Bothwell :  — 

"  Gone  were  tbe  merry  timea  of  old  — 

The  muk,  and  mirth,  and  glee. 
And  wearier  was  the  palace  then 

Than  prison  needs'lo  be. 
Forbidden  were  the  vesper  belts,  — 

They  broke  the  Sabbath  calm  I 
Hashed  were  tbe  loan  of  minstrelsy  — 

They  chimed  not  with  tbe  pealm  : 
'Twas  sin  to  smile,  'twas  sin  to  langh, 

'Twas  sin  to  sport  or  play, 
And  heavier  than  a  hermit  s  fast 

Was  each  dull  holiday. 
Wax  bnt  the  sonnd  of  laughter  heard. 

Or  tinkling  of  a  Inte, 
Or,  worse  than  all,  in  royal  hall, 

'The  tread  of  dancing  toot  — 
.  Tbcn  to  a  drove  of  gaping  downs 

Woald  Knox  with  nnction  tell 
The  vengeance  that  in  days  of  old 

HadbllenonJesebell'' 


The  poet's  regret  for  the  loaa  of  what 
may  be  called  the  poetry  of  Christianity 
breaks  out  even  more  atrongly  in  his  verses 
on  "  The  Scottish  Christmas  — thrown  off, 
u  his  friend  tells  ju,  in  tbe  space  of  a  few 
minutes,  aa  diejr  ant  together  one  Chriatmaa 
eve  diaetBaing  the  aohject  of  a  paper  on 
which  they  were  jointly  engi^ed  —  versea 
which,  like  msn^  other  bappy  effusions  of 
the  hour,  be  waa  too  rich  in  auch  wealth  to 
be  carefol  of  preterving,  and  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Hr.  Haitin'a  joster  apprecia- 
tion ^tbeimloe: — 
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"  In  trath  it  was  a  solemn  show, 
The  ancient  Scottish  Christmas-tide ; 

The  holly  and  the  mistletoe, 
And  other  boughs  as  green  beside, 

Within  the  altar  and  the  rail ; 
The  offtiririg  of  the  stainless  flowers. 

And  all  the  grateful  heart's  avail. 

For  hope  and  promise  sacb  as  oars. 

ft 

But  these  have  long  since  passed  awajr ; 

Beneath  the  old  Geneva  ban ; 
No  message  brings  that  sacred  dajr 

Of  what  was  none  and  wrought  for  man. 
A  cheerless  day  I  a  gloomy  time  I 

Whereon  no'gratefnl  thanks  are  given  : 
Unhallowed  by  the  Jholy  chime 

That  ought  to  rise  and  welcome  heaven. 

A  frost  more  chill  than  winter's  sting 

Hath  fallen  upon  the  northern  moor ; 
And  no  glad  voice  docs  Christmas  bring 

To  stay  the  IaI)our8  of  the  poor. 
No  anthem  in  the  dead  of  night 

Awakes  the  shepherd  from  afiir. 
Nor  can  he  see  the  radiant  light 

That  flashes  from  the  promised  Star. 

Alone  upon  the  wintry  hill 

The  banished  angel  sits  and  sighs, 
Yet  scans  the  weary  midnight  still 

With  eager  looks  and  tearful  eyes. 
The  winds  around  are  wailing  low ; 

They  moan  amidst  the  leafless  tree ; 
And  in  the  hollow  cave  below 

Is  heard  the  wasliing  of  the  sea. 


Around  the  girdle  of  the  earth, 

Where'er  the  Cross  hath  ta'en  its  stand. 
Arise  the  tidings  of  the  birth 

That  made  the  world  one  Holy  Land ! 
Save  where  the  faith  is  cold  and  faint 

As  are  tlie  northern  rocks  and  snow. 
Where  sacred  fane  and  honoured  saint 

Have  vanished  with  the  long  ago.' 


»> 


It  is  by  his  ^'  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cava- 
liers'*  that  Aytoun  will  alwa3rB  be  best 
known  and  remembered  —  as  most  assured- 
ly he  himself  wotdd  have  wished.  Few 
comparatively  as  are  the  lines  which  they 
contain,  they  arc  yet,  as  the  English  kinur 
said  of  his  men,  enough  for  glory.  He 
threw  Lis  whole  heart  into  these  poems,  and 
one  secret  of  their  power  lies  in  that  entire 
sympathy  of  the  writer  with  his  subject, 
which  he  himself  has  noted  as  cflsential  to 
the  success  of  all  passionate  poetry.  If  he 
wrote  as  a  partisan,  at  least  it  was  as  an 
honest  one.  No  one  can  read  these  mag- 
nifl  'ent  Imrsts  of  song  without  at  once  re- 
pu(liatin<jr,  as  strongly  as  Mr  Martin  does, 
the  would-be  criticism  which  characterised 
this  cnthiidiasm  for  the  Cavalier  cause  as 
iictitiuus  —  '^mere  cleverness  exorcised  on 


the  traditionary  matenal  of  his  politico -al 
school."  Here  is  the  testimony  of  one  w^^ao 
knew  him  intimately  througnoat  his  b<L3Jt 
years ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  if 
on  some  points  personal  affection  might  ^ft>® 
supposed  to  warp  the  jndgiuent  S  t^fc^ 
critic,  on  this  particular  question  it  is  or»  ^7 
such  familiar  intercourse  which  can  give  ■:»* 
judgment  any  authority  at  all :  — 

"  His  attachment  to  the  Staarts  was  as  gei»fl* 
ine  a  passion  as  ever  stirred  the  heart  of     j^ 
Cavalier.    Of  course  it  was  a  thing  of  Fi£^ 
imagination :  all  devotion  is  so  more  or  lesft 
But  for  him  it  was  so  real  that  it  coloarsd  btf 
views  of  the  history  of  that  d^asty  and  ia 
followers  to  a  degree  which  surprised  tnose  wbo 
knew  how  critical  was  his  observation  and  bvw 
practical  his   judgment  in  all   other  roatten. 
Touch  this  theme  at  any  time,  even  when  hit 
flow  of  mirthful  spirits  was  at  its  fullett,  and 
his  tremulous  voice  and  quivering  lip  told  how 
deeply  seated  were  his  reelings  in  all  that  re- 
lated to  it.    On  any  other  point  he  woald  hear 
to  be  rallied,  but  not  upon  this.    His  histori- 
cal faith  was  to  him  only  less  sacred  than  his 
religions  creed.    It  was  a  part  of  his  venr  self, 
imbibed,  doubtless,  at  his  mother's  knee,  in  tJie 
tales  with  which  she  charmed  his  childish  earv, 
and  riveted  to  his  heart  bv  the  songs  and  bal- 
liuls  on  which  his  youthfiii  passion  tor  romance 
and  chivalry  hod  been  fed.    The    men    and 
women  of  that  race  wore  substantial  realities, 
around  which  not '  merely  his  pastime  and  hi« 
happiness  had  grown/  but  to  whom  the  wor- 
ship of  his  imagination  and  the  devotion  of  his 
loyalty  had  been  given.    He  believed  in  them, 
lived  with  them,  and  could  no  more  brook  a 
slight  or  wrong  to  their  names,  than  to  tlio 
honour  of  a  living  friend.     What  he  wrote 
a>K)ut  them  was  written,  therefore,  with   Uie 
force  of  an  almost  personal  devotion.'' 

To  indulge  ourselves  here  with  extracts 
from  the** Lays"  would  be  —  not  indeed 
wearisome  to  the  reader,  for  that  coold 
hardly  be  —  but  surely  a  work  of  snnerero- 
gation.  There  is  no  more  certain  token  of 
tlieir  true  merit  than  lies  in  the  fact  of 
their  grandest  passages  being  already  more 
familiar  to  those  who  care  for  p^ietry  at  idl, 
than  the  productions  of  perhaps  any  other 
modern  poet,  if  we  except  Tennyson  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  young,  whose  instincti%*e 
appreciation  is  no  mean  testiaKmy,  even 
tlii:)  exception  need  hardly  be  made.  Manj 
poems  whose  elaborate  &ncy  and  gorgeous 
wealth  of  words  and  phrases  win  tho  ad- 
miration of  the  professional  critic  —  and 
(lesiTvcdly  so  — yet  leave  but  a  faint  im- 
pression on  the  memory  of  that  larger  circle 
to  whom  the  poet  apT)enls.  Let  no  one  say 
that  in  his  case  the  **  ntting  audience  though 
few "  is  that   to  which  he   should   address 
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If  he  loves  his  art,  if  he  rates  at 
ill  true  vahie  the  fnd  that  is  within  him,  he 
teeb  to  stir  the  pulses  and  enlist  the  svm- 
pathiet  of  all  who  can  read  and  hear,  liiej 
who  hate  the  miraculous  gift  of  song  claim 
to  be,  as  one  of  themselres  has  said, 

"  SoTeroign  masterB  of  all  hearts." 

Usgr  are  not  content  with  the  applanse 
of  a  few,  even  if  those  few  he  the  kings  and 
prims  of  literary  taste;  they  have  a  mes- 
am^abo  **  to  the  men  that  sit  on  the  wall" 
Wkhoot    disparagement    to    that  modem 
iklool  of  poetry  which  rests  its  claim  to  ad- 
Mimtion  upon  recondite  iman:ery,  miyestie 
dietioo,  and  highly-studied  epithets,  it  mav 
wU  be  doubted  whether  such  poetry  will 
mUy  live ;  whether  it  has  enough  of  the 
lider  elements  of  vitality  to  survive  the 
miatioos  of  popular  taste,  and  whether  it 
win  hereafter  have  that  charm  for  the  many 
which  it  undoubtedly  has  now  for  the  few. 
If  Kdi^re  was  not  wrong  in  reading  his 
flovediee  to  his  housekeeper,  and  drawing 
good  omens  of  their  success  from  her  un- 
wphiaticated  lau^jhter,  possibly  some  of  oar 
■odern  poets  might  do  well  to  test  tbeir 
ekanoea  of  what  we   call  immortality  by 
aoBM  similar  appeal  to,  we  will  not  say 
iffiterate,  but  less  than  literar}-,  criticism. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  class  of  fairly-educated 
ehildren,  say  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
old:  read  to  them  *'  Edinburgh  afler  Flod- 
den,"  and  you  will  stir  them,  idmodt  to  tears, 
tm  you  might  with  a  scene  from  Shakes- 
peare, a  canto  of  Scott,  a  ballad  of  Long- 
mUow  or  Macaulay,  and  as  assuredly  vou 
oould  not  stir  tliem  with  very  much  of  that 
modern  poetry  which  is  so  much  admired, 
aad  no   doubt  justly,  so  for  as  ingenious 
fiwcy  and  exquisite  polish  are  admirable. 
Ibme  youthful  critics  will  probably  be  very 
in-prepared    to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
poet  in  either  case ;  but  they  know  the  ring 
of  the  true  metal,  and  the  music  will  haunt 
Cbem  all  their  lives. 

No  one  is  r|ualified  to  criticise  that  noble 
ballad  o€  wtiich  we  have  iust  spoken,  who 
doos  not  know  it  reasonably  well  by  heart ; 
ibr  from  the  criticism  of  any  upon  whom 
it  baa  taken  no  such  hold,  Iteavun  defend 
01 !  One  passage  there  is  in  it  of  such  re- 
markable power  and  pathos,  that,  well 
kmtmn  as  it  must  be,  we  will  embroider 
this  pa'Tc  with  it,  if  merely  to  remark  a 
double  beauty,  which  a  cari'Iess  rfta<ler  may 
not  have  fully  apjin'ciated.     It  is  when  the 

Evost  has  heard  the  terrible  news  which 
tidolph  Murray,  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
city  band,  has  just  brought  of  King  James's 


death  and  that  of  the  provost's  son  with 
him :  — 

"  Then  the  provost  ho  uprose, 

And  his  lip  was  ashen  white ; 
Bat  a  flush  was  on  his  brow, 

And  his  eye  was  full  of  light. 
'  Thoa  hast  spoken,  Randolph  Murray, 

Like  a  Holdier  stout  and  true ; 
Thou  hast  done  a  deed  of  daring 

Hsd  been  perilled  bat  by  few. 
For  thou  hast  not  shamed  to  face  us, 

Nor  to  speak  thy  ghastly  tale, 
Standing  —  thou  a  kni;;ht  and  captain  — 

Here,  alive  within  thy  mail ! 
Now,  as  my  God  shall  judge  mfe, 

I  hold  it  braver  done. 
Than  hadst  thoa  tarried  in  thy  place, 

And  died  above  my  son ! ' '' 


The  feeling,  that  the  moral  courage  to  tell 
the  tale  to  an  audience  of  fathers  that  he 
had  left  all  their  sons  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle  from  which  he,  their  captain,  had 
alone  returned  *' alive  and  in  ois  mail," 
was  grander  than  the  mere  animal  despera* 
tion  which  prefers  to  throw  away  life  rather 
than  risk  the  taunt  —  this  is  obvious 
enough;  but  there  is  an  under-current  of 
bitterness  which  the  father  cannot  suppress ; 
his  reason  acquits  Murray  of  any  shadow  of 
cowardice,  —  he  has  brought  back  the  ban- 
ner with  honour  if  not  with  glory,  and  it  is 
more  noble  to  face  them  all  with  his  ghastly 
tale  than  to  have  thrown  himself  headlong 
on  the  Southrons'  spears,  —  but  in  his 
heart  the  provost  would  have  loved  his 
memory  better  if  he  had  died  where  his 
young  son  died. 

These  "Lays"  have  variety  enough  to 
suit  all  tastes.  The  stirring  music  of 
"Flodden"  and  the  ."  Burial-March  of 
Dundee"  is  not  more  beautiful  than  ike 
plaintive  monody  of  "  Charles  Edward  at 
Versailles,"  or  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
"  Execution  of  Montrose."  The  historical 
incidents  in  this  last,  affecting  and  pic- 
turesque as  they  are  in  them.selves,  are 
treat^  by  the  writer  with  such  consum- 
mate taste  and  power,  that  possibly  this 
may  be  pronounced  the  most  perfect  com- 
position of  the  whole.  As  an  instance  of 
the  admirable  skill  and  taste  with  which,  as 
in  some  of  his  translations,  Aytoun  has 
adopted  another^s  thought,  and  clothed  it 
with  a  new  beautv  of  his  own,  see  the  use 
which  he  has  made  of  Montrose's  own  lines, 
beautiful  in  thought  if  somewhat  quaint  in 
exe^^ution,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written 
with  a  diamond  on  the  window  of  his 
prison  on  the  night  before  he  suffered :  — 
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**  Let  them  bestow  on  every  airth  a  limb, 
Then  open  all  mj  veinn,  that  I  may  swim 
To  Thee,  my  Maker !  on  a  crimson  lake ; 
Then    place    my    parboiled    head    upon    a 

stake  — 
Scatter  my  ashes  —  strew  them  in  the  air ; 
Lord !  since  Thou  knowest  where  all  these 

atoms  are, 
I'm  hopeful  Thonlt  recover  once  ray  dust, 
And  confident  Tbonlt  raise   me  with  the 

just." 

Which  AytoHQ  introduces  thus,  not  tricked 
out  with  anv  ornament,  or  dilated  into 
modern  phrase,  but  rather  reduced  to  its 
simplest  elements,  concentrating  its  beauty 
and  pathos  into  two  short  lines :  — 

"  For  truth  and  right,  'eainst  treason's  might. 

This  hand  hath  always  striven. 
And  ye  raise  it  up  for  a  witness  still 

In  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Then  nail  my  head  on  yonder  tower  — 

Give  every  town  a  limb  — 
And  God  who  made  ikall  gather  them  : 

1  gojrom  gou  to  Him  I  " 


ft 


The  death  of  bis  wife  in  1859,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  shook  his  kindly  nature  to 
the  very  core.  He  had  no  children ;  and 
his  biographer  speaks  delicately  but  pathet- 
ically of  his  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
sound  '*  of  his  own  footfall  in  his  great 
empty  house,"  and  of  the  attached  friend 
who  would  look  in  upon  him  night  after 
night,  and  find  him  **  sitting  with  his  head 
leaning  upon  his  hands,  cheerless  and  help- 
less." But  he  rallied  again  :  he  was  not  one 
to  give  way  to  the  mere  luxury  of  sorrow : 
he  gradually  took  his  old  place  amoncr  his 
friends,  resumed  his  work  as  eagerly  as 
ever,  married  a  second  time,  and  nappily. 
His  health,  however,  had  for  some  time 
begun  to  fail  him ;  and  his  illness  was  of  a 
kind  which  any  anxiety  or  depression  could 
not  fail  to  aggravate.  Few  of  the  many 
readers  who  were  amu8e<1  by  the  '*  Medita 
tions  on  Dyspepsia,"  which  appeared  in 
these  pages  in  1861,  knew  how  the  writer 
was  drawing  from  his  own  bitter  experience 
of  one  of  the  most  harassing  of  all  diseases, 
and  which,  from  the  strange  irony  of  cir- 
cumstances, commonly  excites  much  more 
of  satire  than  of  sympathy.  But  he  would 
jest  upon  his  own  sufferings,  almost  to  the 
last,  to  his  private  friends,  as  good  hu- 
mouredly  as  he  <lid  to  the  public.  He  went  to 
Ilomburg  more  than  once  in  search  of 
relief  and  received  much  benefit  from  the 
waters,  from  change  of  air  and  scene  —  or, 
as  he  himself  sought  to  impress  upon  bis 
readers,  change  of  cookery.    Now  also,  for 


the  first  time,  he  entered  the  literary  fiel^ 
in  formal  ffuise  as  a  novelist,  with  his  "  N< 
man  Sinclair."    Perhaps  it  was  too  late 
his  fire  and  fancy  were  K)mewhat  dimmi 
and  his  lamp  was  burning  lower  than 
thought.     Taken  as  a  novel,  it  had  too  liu— 
tie  ot  plot  and  incident  to  be  succesBiiil 
as  Lord  Lytton  said  of  it,  there  was  no'tf 
enough  **  backbone."    The  narrative  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  mass  of  episodei 
and  disquisitions  which,  however  good  ii 
themselves,  are  always  idt  to  be  more 
less  impediments  even  to  tales  of 
stirring  interest.     Yet  in  point  of  origi* 
nality,  tasteful  diction,  and  quiet  bat  genn- 
ine  humour,  very  few  successful   modem 
novels  would  bear    comparison    with    it. 
Such    episodes,    for    instance,    as    Bailie 
M* Chappie's  visit  to  Paris,  and  his  experi- 
ence of^  the  barricades,  or  Mr.   Jeffenon 
J.   Ewins's  story  of  Haman   Walker  and 
Daddy  Bungo,  are  as  good  in  their  way  as 
any  thing  which  their  author  ever  wrote. 
Wnat  the  story  wants  as  a  whole  it  thai 
which    novel-readers    most   demand,    and 
what  the  anthor,  himself  already  **  wearied 
with  the  march  of  life,"  could  least  give  it 
—  it  wants  *'go."     The  earlier  portioM 
have  one  peculiar  value,  of  which    Mr. 
Martin,  speaking  finom  intimate  knowledge, 
does  well  to  remmd  his  readers,  and  whSsb 
has  been  already  noticed  —  they    rocotd 
many  of  the  scenes  and  feelings  of  Aytoan'a 
own  earlier  life ;  disguised,  of  course,  and 
modified  or  embellished  to  suit  his  pnrpoae, 
but    still    reminiscences    and    confoasiona 
which  are  very  characteristic  of  the  man, 
and  possibly  not  less  true  than  those  of 
some  professed  autobiographies. 

With  the  exception  of  the  *«  Nuptial  Ode  " 
on  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Walci, 
and  one  or  two  political  articles,  thia  waa 
his  last  work.  The  end  was  nearer  at  hand 
than  he  or  any  of  his  friends  thought. 
Besides  the  ordinary  mischief  of  an  im- 
paired digestion,  there  was  —  as  his  biog* 
rapher  su^ests,  and  as  is  known  to  have 
been  the  tact  —  deep-seated  organic  die- 
ease.  The  scene  closed  at  last  rapidly. 
Within  three  weeks  of  his  death  he  had 
written  one  of  his  usual  cheerfiil  letfeen,  in 
which  he  spoke  in  sanguine  terms  of  hia 
recovery,  and  expressed  a  hope  of  beinir 
"<  able  to  take  the  hill  on  the  12th  of  An- 
gust"  On  the  4th  he  died,  in  h«  fifty- 
third  year. 

"He  remained  in  fnll  possession  of  hb 
faculties  to  the  last,  and,  expressing  hia  firm 
trust  in  his  Saviour,  he  quietly  fell  asleep  at 
one  in  the  morning.    So  rapidly  had  he  sank 
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ifterthe  httl  symptoms  had  shown  themselves, 
Ihtt  his  rstera,  sammoned  bj  tologram  from 
Xdiabai|;h,  did  not  arrivo  till  some  hours  after 
Ui  death.  '  We  went  straight  to  his  room/ 
writes  one  of  them, '  and  there  he  lay  like  a 
MatiM^with  a  heavenly  smile  upon  his  lips, 
iDd  the  colour  in  his  cheek.  It  did  not  look 
1B(8  dwUi ;  and  they  had  laid  him  out  with 
bvidiei  of  his  fiivonrite   white  roses  on  his 

Those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best,  then, 
^  not  regard  that  emblem  of  a  long-lost 
cause  as  having  been  the  mere  conventional 
idoplion  of  the  poet.  Friends  do  not  seek 
to  perpetaate  a  sham,  however  graceiiil,  in 
the  chamber  of  death. 

It  may  well  be  feared,  although  his  biog- 
nmher  gives  but  faint  hint  of  what  so  warm 
inicDcrwould  doubtless  be  loath  to  believe, 
that  Aytoun  worked  too  hard,  and  amidst  too 
Banj  distractions,  both  for  his  health  and 
tat  nil  just  reputation.     Very  possibly  he 
(id  not  feel  it  so  himself;  for,  until  his  dis- 
itse  began  to  master  him,  he  had  untiring 
aaargy  and  cheeri'uiness,  and  from  his  earli- 
Mfe  mtrance  upon  life,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
looked  upon  work  as  a  duty.    But  his  prac- 
tioe  at  the  Bar,  and  his  professorial  duties, 
imist  hare  been  a  heavy  strain  occasionally 
iqNxn  a  man  who  was  continually  taxing  bis 
brain  to  meet  literary  demands  of  the  most 
varied  character.     That  he  was  not  always 
OODScioos  of  the  pressure,  is  no  proof  that  its 
eflfects  upon  him  were  unimportant.    £x- 
pranions  break  from  him  here  and  there, 
mmn  in  such  letters  as  Mr.  Martin  has  pre- 
•enred,  which  show  that  at  times  he  did  feel 
it ;  as,  for  instance,  when  (writine  from  Kirk- 
wall in  1856)  he  confesses  that  ne  **  worked 
harder  and  more  incessantly  last  winter  and 
ipriag  than  was  altogether  good  for  him,"  or 
again,  at  a  later  date,  describes  himself,  half 
jestingly  indeed,  but  no  doubt  with  an  under- 
current bf  melancholy  earnest,  as  *'  awfully 
distracted  with  the  necessary  duty  of  correct- 
ing class  exercises  and  advising  processes." 
For  all  the  higher  purposes  of  life,  it  has  been 
traly  said  **  it  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust 
oat;**  but  tlie  friends  who  loved   and   the 

Ciblic  who  admired  William  Aytoun  cannot 
Ip  feeling  their  own  loss  as  premature,  if 
they  have  any  misgiving  that  the  wear,  in 
his  case,  was  too  fierce  and  rapid. 

The  variety  of  subjects  on  which  he  em- 

Ciyed  his  pen  must  also  be  considered  as 
ving  Ix'cn  prejudicial  to  the  excellence 
which  it  was  in-  his  power  to  have  obtained, 
if  he  had  more  strictly  confined  himself  to 
ooe  brantrh  of  literature.  For  liiin,  perhaps, 
such  limitation  would  have  b(>en  almost  im- 
possible.   The  poet's  heart,  which  has  a  life 


and  a  world  of  its  own,  beat  in  him  too 
strongly  not  to  demand  expression  ;  a  keen 
sense  of  humour  was  a  [)art  of  his  very  na^ 
ture ;  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  politics ; 
and  literary  criticism  seemed  to  flow  almost 
necessarily  from  a  Professor  of  Belles  Let- 
tres.  Still,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  his  mere 
name  as  an  author  might  have  stood  higher 
with  the  public,  if  circumstances  had  led  him 
to  concentrate  his  powers  upon  some  one 
definite  line  of  work.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Martin's  criticism,  that  *<  his  powers  as  a  hu- 
morist were  perhaps  greater  than  as  a  poet** 
If  he  had  applied  these  to  the  production  of 
some  two  or  three  carefully-considered  tales 
of  Scottish  life  and  character,  we  believe 
that  he  might  have  reached  as  high  a  posi- 
tion amongst  writers  of  fiction  as  even  he 
himself  could  have  desired. 

As  it  is,  much  of  his  best  work  lies  scat" 
tered  —  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  reputation 
which  the  men  of  this  careless  generation 
will  hardly  stop  to  piece  together.  He  was 
one  —  and  one  of  toe  best  —  of  those  many 
able  writers  for  whom  the  active  literary  de- 
mand of  an  age  which  reads  with  avidity, 
if  not  always  with  judgment,  finds  constant 
and  honourable  employment ;  who  influence 
from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from 
month  to  month,  public  taste  and  opinion ; 
who  instruct,  amuse,  and  charm  us,  and  in 
the  consciousness  of  such  powers  honestly 
exercised  must  be  content  to  look  fpr  a 
large  portion  of  their  reward. 

Of  the  higher  qualities  of  his  character 
little  needs  here  to  be  said.  Mr.  Martin  has 
said  it  well,  and  warmly,  as  a  friend  should. 
An  earnest  love  of  nature,  a  cultivated  poet- 
ical taste,  a  keen  enjoyment  of  field  sports, 
a  boyish  love  of  fun,  —  where  these  are 
found  existing  to'^ether,  they  bespeak  almost 
surely  a  character  pure  from  the  vices  and 
the  selfishness  which  have  too  ofVen  stained 
the  brightness  of  genius.  Southey  has  writ- 
ten in  one  of  his  letters,  **  Oh !  what  a  bless- 
ing it  is  to  have  a  boy's  heart !  it  is  as  great 
a  blessing  in  carr}'ing  one  through  this  world, 
as  to  have  a  child's  spirit  will  be  in  fitting  us 
for  the  next ! "  Aytoun  had  very  much  of 
both  ;  and  it  was  quite  consonant  with  his 
hearty  enjoyment  of  life  that  he  should  have 
received  the  intimation  of  its  hasty  close,  as 
we  are  told  he  did,  **  auite  calmly."  He  had 
no  need  to  take  up  tne  melancholy  refrain 
which  an  earlier  Sc^ottish  poet,*  one  of  his 
own  favourites,  makes  the  burden  of  the 
sons  of  his  old  ase  — 


«> 


"  Timor  mortis  conturbat  me. 


*  WflliAm  Dunbar,  **  Lament  fbr  the  Death  of  Vbm 
Makars." 
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HISTORICAL    SKETCHES    OF    THE    REIGN 
OF    GEORGE    U. 

KO.  II.  —  THE  MIiriSTSR.* 


The  name  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  does 
notsujrgest  a  tempting  or  grateful  subject 
for  a  biograpliical  sketch.     He  is  not  one  of 
those   heaven-born  statesmen  before  whom 
the  world  stands  reverent  as  before  so  many 
true  princes  and  sovereigns  of   mankind. 
He  is  not  even  such  an  irregular  but  lofty 
jzenius  as  sometimes  aims  at  statesmanship, 
leaving  onljr  a  series  of  splendid  mistakes  or 
fruitless  efforts  behind.     Nobody  can  deny 
that  he  was  in  his  way  a  great  ruler — no* 
body  can  say  that  in  fact  and  deed  he  was 
anything  but  a  true  patriot  and  faithful  ser- 
vant of  his  country.     For  more  than  twen- 
ty years,  sometimes  with  the  generous  and 
intelligent  aid  of  a  great  princess,  sometimes 
in  spite  of  all  the  baffling  perversities  of  an 
ignorant  and   unenlightened  king,  against 
opposition,  conspiracies  of  friend  and  foe, 
popular  discontent,   abuse,   every  kind  of 
vexing  contradiction,  he  stood  steadily  at  the 
helm  of  State,  to  use  the  most  hackneyed  yet 
tlie  most  true  of  similes,  with  a  clear  sight 
which  seldom  failed  him,  and  a  patience  and 
steadfastness  beyond  praise.   He  served  Eng- 
land in  spite  of  hei-selr,  earning  little  gratitude 
by  hfs  exertions.     He  ruled  her  as  a  prudent 
man  rules  his  own  household,  tenacious  of  his 
post,  seizing  every  opportunity  of  progress, 
lodiiTerent  to  blame,  and  with  something  of 
that  noble  self-confidence  with  which  a  man 
of  genius  feels  himself  the  only  man  answer- 
able for  an  emergency.     In   this  brief  de- 
scription is  embodied  almost  every  charac- 
teristic of  a  great  statesman,  a  great  patriot, 
a  noble  historical  character.     And  yet  some- 
how this  man,  who  ruled  so  wisely  and  was 
of  so  much  use  in  his  generation,  is  not  a 
great  historical  character.     The  student  ap- 
proaches  him   without   reverence,   without 
much  admiration,  with  even  a  limited  inter- 
est    In  every  page  of  our  national   story 
appear  the   name^  of  men  who  have   not 
done  a  tithe  of  his  real  work,  and  who  yet 
are  ten  times  more  venerable,  more  noble, 
more  attractive.     It  is  hard  to  explain  how 
this  is,  anfl  yet  the  fact  is  too  patent  to  bo 
denied.     Perha()s  one  of  tlie  causes  is  that 
the  man  has  no  special  standing  as  a  man, 
notwithstanding  the  importance  of  his  place 
in  history.     He  has  no  private  character,  so 
to  snt'ak,   to  catch    the   human    eye.     He 
stands  forth  in  his  public  capacity,  wise,  far^ 
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sighted,  full  of  resource,  ever  ready  to  make 
the  best  of  everythinjj;  but  his  private  and 
individual  existence  skulks  as  it  were  behind 
that  bench  in  old  St.  Stephen's,  and  makes 
no  sign  of  independent  humanity.    A  aort 
of    rubicund    shadow,    drinking,    toasiinie, 
trolling  forth  lusty  songs,  swearing  bigoatht, 
full  of  healthy  heartlesinoss  and  good-ha* 
mour  and  indifference  to  all  codes  either  of 
love  or  morals,  faintly  appears  by  moments 
about  the  busy  scene.     Such  a  boxom  ap- 
parition is  apt  to  look  very  limp  and  lifeless 
across  the  vidta  of  a  century.    It  would  have 
been  a  mere  rude  country  squire,  had  it  not 
been  Robert  Walpole.    But  being  Bobert 
Walpole,  though  it  rouses  a  certain  cariosity, 
and  fills  us  with  a  certain  interest,  it  has  no 
power  over  our  afiections,  nor  can  it  move 
our  respect.     We  adimit  the  actual  claims  to 
greatness  of  a  minister  vrho  possesses  no 
!  greatness  as  a  man ;  and  we  are  also  obliged 
;  to  allow  that  the  burly  shadow  was  that  of 
'  a  man  no  worse  than  his  neighboars.     He 
was  not  coarser  nor  more  wicked  than  Ae 
other  people  who  surrounded  him.     He  was 
not  more  corrupt,  thougl^  he  might  be  move 
able  in  his    use    of  corruption.     He  was 
always   frood-natnred    and  tolerant,  never 
cruel.     His  children  loved  him,  —  even  that 
youngest  child,  so  unlike  him  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  who  is  cahnly  described,  with 
the  incredible  composure  of  the  time,  as  not 
his  son  at  all  but  somebody  else's  —  the 
puny  and  famous  Horace.     There  is  some- 
thing in  the  way  in  which  that  inexhaostible 
letter-writer  says  "  my  fiither  "  which  eonciii* 
ates  the  critic  m  spite  of  himself.     A  man 
spoken  of  with  that  indescribable  softening 
of  tone,  must  have  been  a  lovable  father, 
could  not  have  been  a  bad  man ;  but  yet, 
we  repeat.  Sir  Robert  is  a  thanklen  sumect 
for  biography,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  bow 
far  any  distinct  idea  of  his  strange  person- 
ality and  want  of  personality  can  l>e  con- 
veyed. 

The  comparison  is  perhaps  a  whimsioal 
one,  and  it  may  strike  some  readers  even  as 
irreverent ;  but  yet  there  is  something  in 
the  position  occupied  by  Shakespeare  as 
playwright  and  caterer  for  the  Globe  Tbeft- 
trc,  which  is  recalled  to  us  by  the  position 
of  Walpole  as  steward  and  house-manaser, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  big  establishment  of 
England.  No  doubt  the  conscious  moCiTe 
in  the  mind  of  our  greatest  of  poets  was  less 
the  development  of  all  those  noble  and 
splendid  figures  with  whi<-h  he  has  enriched 
the  world,  than  the  immediate  necessity  of 
keeping  up  his  theatre,  supplying  the  need- 
ful variety,  providing  for  Ins'  company  and 
his  audience,  and  his  own    daily  bread. 
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Hifl  peatneiB  grows  bv  the  way.     He  is 
not  without  a  certain  half-divine  delight  in 
the  excellence  of  his  work,  such  as  belongs 
to  the  modesty  of  genias,  but  it  is  the  daily 
woik  and  not  the  greatness  for  which  he 
oonicioaaly  labours.     Walpole,  with  his  in- 
ferior capabilities^  does  in  a  kind  of  shadow 
what  Shakespeare  did.    He  works  for  his 
daily  needs ;  nis  office  is  to  keep  things  go- 
ing, to  ayert  war  and  expense,  to  hold  a 
certain  balance  of  faction  and  national  pas- 
sion.   Now  it  is  one  danger,  now  anotner, 
that  menaces  his  charge.     Sometimes  fear 
ci  dismissal  han|^  over  him,  sometimes  fear 
of  internal  mutipy.     His  practical  instinct 
keeps  him  alert  and  with  his  eyes  open,  and 
by  dint  of  doing  his  work,  though  there  is 
no  exalted  motive  in  it,  a  certain  greatness 
falls  upon  the  diligent  soul  by  the  way. 
Perhaps  his  determination  to  keep  his  place 
and  to  retain  power  in  his  own  hands,  was 
in  reality  the  nighcst  intention  he  had ;  but 
in  his  struggle  for  this,  what  patience,  what 
ftice  of  latour,  what  infinite  resource  and 
gjBniiine  wisdom  is  in  the  man  !    It  is  a  cu- 
noos  contradiction  to  all  the  higher  theories 
pTbuman  existence,  and  yet  there  is  more 
in  it  than  meets  the  eye.    It  is,  in  its  way, 
a  iiilfilaient  of  that  promise  to  him  who  was 
ftithfal  in  little,  notwithstanding  the  curi- 
^  sense  one  has  of  the  inapplicabilitv  of  a 
scriptural  promise  to  such  an  unspiritual 
^luiracter  as  that  of  Walpole.    He  is  not  a 
Cri^Qat  patriot,  aiming  consciously  at    the 
l^*t»perity  and  honour  and  peace  of   his 
^^Untry.    He  is  a  mau  in  office,  zealously 
5^^termined  to  keep  there,  to  keep  his  party 
'^  power,  his  dynasty  on  the  throne,  his 
l^^ople  solvent    and    moderately  content; 
^^d  by  dint  of  following  this  purpose  stead- 
fastly through  every  opposition,  tne  greater 
^^d  for  which  he  had  not  striven  falls  upon 
^*Sm  by  the  wav.     England  was  the  stronger, 
^lie  greater,  the  happier  tor  Walpole ;  and 
^et  Walpole  meant  nothing  higher  than  to 
^<cure  his  own  position,  and  do  his   own 
'^ork.     He  was    more    honest,  true,    and 
"Vorthy  than  he  meant  to  be.     With  no 
^Hher  conscience  to  speak  of,  he  had  a 
^^onscience  ibr  his    individual    trade,  that 
it  should  be  well  done,   whatever  might 
be  neglected.     Such  a  principle  carries  the 
labouring  man  through  his  difficulties  vfhen 
many  a  higher  motive  fails. 

Robert  Walpole,  the  third  son  of  a  Nor- 
folk country  gentleman,  was  bom  at 
Houghton,  which  he  aflt^rwanls  took  so 
noch  pleasure  in  einbellishin;r,  in  August, 
1676.  He  was  '*  naturally  indolent,  and 
disliked  application,"  says  his  biographer; 
bat  being  a  younger  son,  and  continually 


reminded  by  his  father  that  his  fortune  de- 
pended on  his  own  exertions,-  he  *'  overcame 
the  natural  inertness  of  his  disposition.*' 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  on  the  foundation, 
and  following  the  use  and  wont  of  that  no- 
ble institution,  in  a  manner  still  happily 
practicable  by  younger  sons,  went  fi*om 
Eton  to  King's.  Of  neither  period  is  there 
any  particular  incident  of  interest  recorded. 
He  was  "  an  excellent  scholar  **  Arohdeacon 
Coxe  assures  us,  and  loved  Horace.  And 
while  at  Cambridge  he  had  small  pox  badly, 
and  was  so  near  coming  to  an  abrupt  end 
in  that  malady,  that  his  phjrsician  consid- 
ered his  **  singular  escape  "  as  a  sure  indica- 
tion that  great  things  were  to  be  expected 
from  him.  At  Elton  he  was  the  con^mpo- 
rary  of  Bolingbroke ;  and  when  the  latter 
and  other  Etonians  of  his  time  began  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  Parliament,  one  of 
their  old  masters  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
pressed himself  impatient  to  hear  whether 
Robert  Walpole  had  spoken,  "  for  I  am 
convinced  he  will  be  a  good  orator."  Such 
prognostications  prove  that  there  was 
promise  in  his  youth.  Other  ti^ining  of  a 
less  humanising  kind  was  not  wanting.  His 
elder  brothers  died,  and  at  twenty-two  he 
became  the  heir  and  resigned  his  scholar- 
ship. Before  this  ho  hau  been,  save  the 
mark!  destined  for  the  Church;  but  when 
these  sad  events  happened,  he  went  home  to 
the  jovial  Norfolk  Manor,  where  agriculture 
and  convivialitv  were  the  only  pursuits 
thought  of.  lliere  the  young  man,  fresh 
from  the  University,  with  whatever  ambi- 
tions he  might  have  had  in  him,  was  set  '*  to 
superintend  the  sale  of  the  cattle  in  the 
neighbouring  towns,"  and  in  the  evenings 
plunged  into  what  was  considered  festive 
enjoyment  in  these  days.  His  father  filled 
his  glass  twice  for  every  time  he  tilled  his 
own,  and  gave  him  paternal  encoura^ 
ment  *'  Come,  Robert,"  said  the  jovial 
squire,  ^*  you  shall  drink  twice  while  I  drink 
once ;  for  I  cannot  permit  the  son  in  his 
sober  sennas  to  be  witness  to  the  intoxica- 
tion of  his  father."  This  edifyioiv  prec  lu- 
tion  had  evidently  full  effect ;  and  the  son 
faithfully  carried  out  the  traditions  of  the 
house.  He  was  throughout  his  life  one  of 
the  men  u|x>n  whom  dissipation  has  no  ap- 
parent eflect  He  feasted  high  and  drank 
deep,  and  did  all  that  in  hiin  lay  to  ruin 
his  constitution ;  but,  with  the  marvellous 
health  which  belongs  to  the  siiecies,  was  as 
'  clear-headed  the  morning  alter  a  carouse 
I  as  if  he  had  been  an  anchorite.  Hi.s  hea  1 
j  stood  the  trial  of  these  and  worse  vicas. 
,  The  morning  air  blew  away  the  fuin.'S  of 
,  the  night's  debauch ;  with  nerves  of  iron, 
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and  the  streiigth  of  a  rock,  he  reappeared 
out  of  all  the  muddy  waves  of  diasipation 
with  DO  apparent  harm  done  to  him.  There 
are  such  men  at  all  times,  and  they  abound- 
ed in  the  eighteenth  century ;  perhaps  be- 
cause the  race  was  then  more  vigorous, 
perhaps  because  the  man  capable  of  contin- 
ual selt-indulgence  of  this  description,  who 
survives  it,  is  the  strong  specimen,  the  se- 
lected one  of  modem  science.  But  he  was 
very  eood-natured,  tdlerant,  and  genial, 
and  helped  the  old  squire  to  make  Houghton 
pleasant  to  the  Norfolk  gentiy.  When  he 
was  about  ibur-and-twenty  he  married  the 
daufj^hter  of  a  city  knight,  ^  a  woman  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  aiMl  accomplished  manners," 
says  the  Archdeacon,  and  soon  after  reiened 
in  the  stead  of  his  father,  with  a  rent-rdl  of 
£2,000  aryear,  and  everything  handsome 
about  him.  It  was  then,  when  set  free  from 
the  old  squire*8  agriculture  and  his  claret, 
that  the  young  squire  bethought  himself  of 
the  big  world  outside  of-  Noriblk.  Proba- 
bly such  a  robust  nature  had  been  able  to 
accept  the  bucolic  episode  with  little  annov- 
ance,  and  perhaps  even  found  pleasure  m 
it  But  it  stLjB  something  for  the  higher 
instincts  of  his  mind  that  one  of  his  fiirst  im- 
pulses on  coming  to  his  kingdom  was  to 
throw  himself  into  public  life,  and  resume  a 
higher  career. 

He  entered  Parliament  in  the  vear  1 700, 
two  years  before  the  death  of  William  III., 
a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  of  good  fam- 
ily, good  fortune,  and  good'  hopes,  but  not 
distinguished  in  an;^  extraordinary  degree 
bv  nature  or  Providence.  It  was  wnile 
England  was  still  in  the  throes  of  a 
transition  period.  William,  the  strong  em- 
bodiment of  a  successful  revolution,  was 
about  over,  and  there  were  some  fifteen 
years  to  come  of  relapse,  as  it  were,  into  a 
period  of  anticipation  and  suspense,  until 
the  new  dynastv,  the  modern  race  which 
was  doomed  to  fix  itself  so  firmly  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Stuarts,  should  enter  on  the 
scene.  Suoh  an  interregnnm  as  that  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  comd  not  be  other- 
wise than  a  painful  trial  of  the  national 
temper  and  strength.  William  had  cut 
violently  the  thread  of  succession.  Anne 
made  a  weak  reunion  of  the  separated 
strands.  Though  she  could  not  by  any  le- 
gitimist be  considered  the  rightful  sover- 
eign, she  was  yet  of  the  dispoisessed  family, 
a  Stuart,  though  it  is  hard  to  identify  her 
with  the  name,  and  the  sister  of  the  un- 
doubted heir  by  right  divine.  Nothing  but 
a  strong  individuality  could  have  given  to 
such  a  reign  any  other  character  than  that 
of  a  period  of  suspense  and  possible  com- 


promise.   And  Anne  had  no  indiridaality 
to  speak  of,  some  feeble  family  affectioai 
and  a  natural  horror  of  her  German  coosim 
rich  in  sons  and  grandsons,  whoje  faiol^T 
was  to  succeed  her  on  her  father^  thro0^ 
During  the  first  part  of  her  reign  tb^*^ 
facts  were  neutralized  by  the  sway  of  M^^* 
borough  and   Godolphin;    but   when    ^^^^ 
weaJi:  queen  fell  into  other  hands,  all  ^  «M 
doubtful  influences  natural  to  her  posits  ^^ 
returned  with  double  force.    Nothing 
certain,  and  every  thing  unsetded.    At 
moment  the  country,  smitten  with    coi 
punction,  and  always  very  doubtful  whetls. 
it  most  loved  or  hated  its  ancient  masted 
might  have  changed  its  mind  in  such  a  sn^ 
den  caprice  as  once  before  had  seized  S^ 
and  thrown  up  its  cap  for  King  Jamo^* 
The  Protestant  succession  might  nave  co^' 
lapsed    altogether;    or  the  young  Jamefl^ 
burdened  by  no  antecedents,  might  have 
turned  Ph>testant ;  a  hundred  things  m'jghc 
have  happened  to  turn  the  waters  rack  into 
their  ancient  channel.    It  is  evident  that, 
though  the  noble  old  Electress  with  a  wi^ 
mail's  hopefulness  looked    forward    confi- 
dently to    her  splendid    inheritance,  her 
descendants,  more    matter-of-fact,    consid- 
ered the  f^reat  windfall  as  still  doubtful 
The  politicians  of  the  time  stoo<l  upon  their 
watcn-towers  straining  their  eves  to  note 
all  the  comings  and  goings,  and  throwing  a 
thousand  straws  into  the  air  to  see  how  the 
wind  blew.     On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that 
most  of  them  felt  the  slumbrous  wind  from 
Whitehall    breathing    faintly    and   fitfully 
towards  the  little  peevish  court  under  the 
trees  at  St.  Germains.    The  reign  of  that 
faintest  of  Stuarts  was  an  anachronism  ^  it 
was  like  putting  back  the  hands  of  the  nar 
tional  clock,  and  making  a  weak  postpone- 
ment of  everything  that  ought  to  be  set- 
tled.    It  was  a  time  of  vain  proposalsv  of 
abortive  acts,  of  pretended  statesmanship. 
Those  who  were  scheming  the  restoration 
of  a  C4tholic  monarch  played  for  populari- 
ty with  a  Protestant  moo  b^  such  yillanoos 
means  as  that  of  the  Suhism  Act,  a  piece 
of  paltry  intolerance  never  carried  into  ex- 
ecution.   Real  national  action  and  internal 
rearrangement  were  paralysed.     It  was  a 
pause  between  the  new  and  the  old.    The 
episode  of  WiHiam*s  energetic  but  alien 
stray  had  been  cut  short     Was  it  the  an- 
cient rule  that  was  to  return  ?  was  it  the 
new  which  was  to  be    insisted    on,  and 
brought  in  over  all  resistance  ?    Doubt  was 
in  every  man*s  mind.    It  was  the  Augustan 
age,  so  called,  of  Borland.     Amid  the  bab- 
ble of  wits  who  claimed  to  confer  this  char- 
acter upon  their  time  rose  the  silvery  voice 
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of  Addimn,  the  rraging  tones  of  Steele, 
tlie  first  accents  of  raony  the  deep  diapa- 
son of  Swift,  the  fine  eloqaence  of  Doling^ 
broke,   noble  of  st^'Ie  and  poor  of  heart 
Sat  it  was  not  a  time  of  great  jrcnim  or 
ori^nality  of  thought     The  distinction  of 
-^e  period  was  one  not  annataral  to  such  a 
nioment  of  suspense  in  the  serious  march 
€^  Siges.     An  exquisite  perfection  of  style 
»nd    skilful  management  of  words  were  its 
prevailing   characteristic.    No  burden  of 
prophecy    was    on    the    national     heart 
^here  was  no  special  message  to  diliver 
either  from  God  or  man.    The  passing  flut- 
ter of  little  doings  came  into  nnusual  note 
in  the  silence  through  which  men  listened 
for  the  big  breathless   events  which  needs 
must  come  sooner  or  later.    The  hoop,  the 
powder,  the  rustle  of  the  silken  robes,  the 
lace    on  the  fine  gentleman's  fine  clothes, 
the  tie  of  his  hair,  uie  jingle  of  his  sword, 
are  all  audible  in  the  hush  of  more  impor- 
tant   affairs.    If  "  town  *  was  the  world 
then,  the  world   was  more  like  a  village 
than  any  imagination  of  the  present  time 
could    conceive.     Marlborougn,  who    had 
sent  the  echo  of  his  guns  to  freshen  the  air 
in  the  ^rst  half  of  the  rcipi,  died  off  into 
the  factious  silence  of  exile  in   its  latter 
part,  and  the  self-absorption  of  suspense 
swallowed  up  all   the  nobler  activities  of 
national  life.    Literature  pointed  its  subtle 
pen,  and    played  its  dainty  pranks,  and 
called  the  moment  of  anxious  leisure  an 
age  of  gold;  and  **good    Qiieen   Anne,** 
one  cannot  tell  how,  iKscamc  the  proverbial 
title  of  the  heavy,  sad,  and  desolate  wo- 
man upon  whot^c  life  so  many  issues  hunnr. 
Poor  soul !  slic  was  no  more  a  **  good  **  than 
she  was  a  bad  nueen.    The  mother  of  many 
children,  yet  lieirless,  on  her  melancholy 
throne  —  swayed  and  insulted  by  one  im- 
perious and  too    much    favoured    friend, 
swayed  and  cajoled  by  another  —  her  life 
little  more  than  an  obstruction   in  the  way 
of  national  pro'^'ess,  her  death  anxiously 
waited  and  looked  for  by  eager  claimants 
—  Heaven  knows,  her  lot  was  little  to  be 
envied !     It  id   the  most  pitiful  ghost  of 
power  that  ever  wore  ermine  and  purple. 
Her  father  himself,  banished  to  the  hamlet- 
court  by  the   Seine,  is  searccly  so  sad  a 
spectro  as  Anne  in  St.  James's,  Queen  of 
Kngland,  foughr.  over  by  her  favouritiui,  un- 
loved, un(*oarted,  and  alone,  with  huncrry 
successors  on  either  side  of  her  contending 
for  her  crown. 

Walfiole  appears  to  have  made  his  debuf 
as  a  speaker  and  risin*;  man  in  his  party  at 
a  very  curly  period.  lie  had  been,  as  has 
been  said,  the  schoolfellow  at  Eton  of  the 
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brilliant  Bolingbroke,  and  a  rivalry  at 
once  of  character  and  politics  naturally  ex- 
isted between  them.  **  St  John  soon  dis- 
tinguished himseir  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  and  became  an  eloquent  debater," 
says  Coxe.  **  Repeated  encomiums  be- 
stowed on  his  rival  roused  the  ardour  of 
Walnole,  and  induced  him  to  commence, 
speaxer  sooner  than  he  at  first  intended." 
But  at  the  outset  this  impulse  of  comjyeti- 
tion  did  not  serve  him  in  great  stead.  Hia 
gifts  were  of  another  kind  Irora  those  of  his 
rival.  His  steadiness  and  tenacity,  and 
close  knowledge  of  his  subject,  were  not 
qualities  to  be  made  evident  in  a  maiden 
speech,  like  the* splendid  diction  and  natu- 
ral oratory  of  St  John.  **  He  was,**  his  par- 
tial biographer  admits,  **  confused  and  em- 
barrassed, and  did  not  seem  to  realise  those 
expectations  which  hia  friends  had  fondly 
conceived."  This  hesitating  commence- 
ment, however,  had  small  effect  upon  his 
career.  He  was  not  a  man  to  sink  under 
tlie  discouragement  of  a  partial  failure.  By 
deffrec^  his  name  found  a  place  in  all  the 
debates,  and  his  powers  of  lalxrar  told  with 
still  more  effect  in  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  no  nnimportant  acquisition  to 
any  party.  He  came  to  his  political  leaders 
not  only  with  the  ereat  undeveloped  pow- 
ers afterwards  so  fiuly  made  use  of,  but  with 
the  palpable  and  unmistakable  advantage 
of  three  boroughs  in  his  pocket,  a  recom- 
mendation which  no  minister  could  resist. 
In  1705  he  had  already  rei'eived  a  politi- 
cal appointment  of  sei^ondary  importance. 
In  1708  he  became  Secretary  at  War. 
I  From  that  time  until  1 742,  when  ho  fell,  or 
rather  until  the  moment  of  his  death,  which 
was  not  much  later,  he  never  cea:«ed  to  ex- 
ercise a  powerful  influence  on  the  atfairs 
of  the  country.  For  the  preater  pnrt  of 
the  time  they  were  entirely  in  his  hand ; 
and  even  during  the  short  period  which  he 
spent  in  opposition,  his  place  was  prominent 
in  the  pubhc  eye.  He  was  a  Whig  as  {lar^ 
ties  were  known  in  those  days ;  but  not  a 
Whig  after  the  fashion  of  recent  times. 
The  Tories  of  Queen  Anne's  day  were  the 
disaffected  partv.  Their  eyes  were  bent 
over  the  seas,  in  hope  of  change,  lliey 
were  allied  with  the  Irish  Papists  and  the 
Highland  clans,  and  in  sympathy  with  rev- 
olutionaries in  g^*neraL  Septennial  Parlia- 
ments, which  nowadays  every  true  Tory 
would  fi;!ht  for  to  the  death,  were  then  in- 
stitute<l  in  the  face  of  their  most  strenuous 
opposition  —  short  parliaments  bein<r.  Arch- 
deacon Coze  tells  us,  one  of  their  prineiples. 
**  The  two  great  contending  parties,"  &ays 
Lord   Mahon,  **were  distinguished  as    at 
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present  by  the  nicknames  of  Whiff  and 
Tory.  But  it  is  Tery  remarkable  that,  in 
Queen  Anne's  time,  the  relative  meaning  of 
these  terms  was  not  only  diflerent  but  op- 
posite to  that  which  they  bore  at  tbe  acces- 
sion ot'  William  IV.  In  theory  indeed  the 
main  principle  of  each  continues  the  same. 
The  leading  principle  of  the  Tories  is  the 
dread  of  popular  licentiousness.  The  lead- 
ing principle  of  the  Whigs  is  the  dread  of 
royal  encroachment.  It  may  thence  per- 
haps be  deduced  that  good  and  wise  men 
would  attach  themselyes  either  to  the  Whig 
or  Tory  party,  acccMrding  as  there  seemed  to 
be  greater  danger  at  that  particalar  period 
from  despotism  or  from  democracy.  The 
same  person  who  would  have  been  a  Whig 
in  1712,  would  have  been  a  Tory  in  1830. 
For  on  examination  it  will  be  found  that  in 
nearly  all  particulars  a  modern  Tory  re- 
sembles a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and 
a  Tory  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  a  modern 
Whig." 

8ir  Robert  Walpole  may  therefore  be  de- 
scribed both  at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
and  during  all  its  course  as  a  Conservative. 
But  he  was  above  all  things  Parliamentary. 
His  confidence  in  the  people  was  about  as 
small  as  his  confidence  in  the  sovereign.  Of 
human  nature,  indeed,  except  under  strictly 
Parliamentary  restrictions,  he  had  evidently 
but  a  small  opinion.  His  end  and  source 
of  all  things  was  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  policy  was  in  all  its  characteristic  fea- 
tures a  strictly  domestic  policy.  He  makes 
his  appearance  before  us  like  the  maltre 
d'fta'el  of  a  great,  comtbrtless,  wasteful,  ill- 
re^ulatcd  house.  He  has  an  eye  open  upon 
his  nei<;hbour8  that  they  may  not  taxe  him  at 
a  disadvantage,  but  for  themselves,  as  neigh- 
bours, he  cares  next  to  nothing.  His  aim 
is  to  reform  h'ls  outgoings  and  incomings,  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  to  establish  and  raise 
the  credit  of  the  vast  and  disturbed  house- 
hold. Avoiding  all  radical  chan;;es  such  as 
might  still  more  upset  the  unstctidy  balance 
of  affairs,  he  watcnes  closely  where  he  can 
introduce  an  improvement,  and  how  he  can 
regulate  an  abuse.  Ho  has  to  humour  the 
master,  and  keep  the  servants  contented, 
not  denying  bv  times  a  piece  of  lavish  ex- 
penditure to  the  one,  or  a  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple to  the  other  —  but  fighting  his  way 
gradually  through  all  his  yieldings  to  a 
more  entire  sway  over  both,  binding  them 
in  with  rule- and  Limit  on  one  side  and  the 
oUier.  Such  a  government  can  scarcely  be 
formed  upon  any  lofty  ideal.  It  is  the 
reign  of  a  practical  intelligence  very  far 
removed  from  optimism,  and  indeed  actuat- 
ed by  a  low  opinion  of  mankind  in  generoL 


It  is  as  different  as  can  be  conceived  from 
that  noble  but  visionary  traditionalism  which 
fixes  its  eyes  upon  toe  glories  of  the  past, 
and  devotes  itself  to  their  emulation  ;  and 
from  that  splendid  hope  in  the  future,  that 
dream  of  Utopian  perfection  with  which 
young  eenius  so  often  sets  out  in  the  world, 
Walpole  was  unmoved  by  either  of  these 
ideals.  He  had  no  worship  for  the  past,  no 
special  hope  in  the  future.  The  thing  that 
hath  been  is  that  which  will  be.  Such  ia 
the  burden  of  his  philosophy  ;  and  his  work 
is  to  do  the  best  he  can,  m  practical  unhe- 
roic  fashion,  to  set  his  country  into  a  more 
comfortable  path,  to  prop  up  her  weakness, 
to  drag  her  through  aay  after  day  of 
special  necessity,  ^t  to  do  supreme  good 
and  put  down  all  evil  —  but  to  do  as  uttle 
harm  as  was  inevitable,  and  as  much  good 
as  was  possible,  seems  to  have  been  the  se- 
cret of  his  system.  Such  a  matter-of-fact 
mode  of  dealing  with  national  necessides 
has  evidently  an  attraction  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind. 

The  reign  of  Anne  was  divided  into  two 
periods,  as  most  readers  of  history  are 
aware,  —  the  first  of  which  was  the  reign 
of  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  with  the  -peat 
Duke  as  general  abroad,  and  Godolphin  as 
minister  at  home.  It  was  during  this  peri- 
od that  Walpole  took  part  for  the  first  time 
in  the  administration  of  the  country.  He 
shared  the  power,  and  he  also  shared  the 
overthrow,  when  Mrs.  Masham  wrought  her 
bedchamber  triumph,  and  Harlev  and  Bo- 
lingbroke  came  into  office.  At  this  period 
of  part^  overthrow  Walpole's  conduct  in 
opposition  was  natural  and  unexaegerated. 
He  "  defended  his  patron  fGodolphm^  with 
great  spirit "  from  tnc  assault  of  Bolingoroke. 
Ho  indignantly  refused  to  be  influenced  ei- 
ther by  the  overtures  or  the  threats  of  Harley. 
He  put  forth  expositions  of  the  financial  p<^ 
icy  which  proved  him,  according  to  contem- 
porary writers, "  the  best  master  of  figures  of 
any  man  of  his  time,"  and  gradual^  made 
himself  so  fbrmidable  to  his  opponents  that 
a  charge  of  corruption  was  trumped  up 
againsthim,  apparently  on  no  serious  ground. 
'*  It  is  quite  certain,"  says  Lord  Mahon,  who 
was  at  no  time  fiivourable  to  Walpole 
^*  from  the  temper  of  his  judges,  that  even 
the  most  evident  innocence  or  the  Btronoest 
testimonies  would  not  have  shielded  nim 
from  condemnation,  and  that  had  he  made 
no  Ibra^  contracts  at  all,  or  made  them  in 
the  spirit  of  an  Aristides  or  a  Pitt,  he  woold 
have  been  expelled  with  equal  readiness  br 
that  House  of  Commons."  He  was,  aooord 
ingly,  condemned,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
decuured  incapable  of  again  sitting  in  that 
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Parliament,  wbich,  as  the  Parliament  last- 
ed only  ft  jrear  and  a  half,  was  no  very 
aerioiui  depriTation. 

ThoB  period  of  imprisonment  seems  on 
the  whole  to  have  been  a  very  pleasant  lit- 
tle epiMde  in  Walpole's  life.  **  His  apart- 
ments exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  crowd- 
ed leTee,"  sars  Coxe.  Marlborough  and 
his  dnchess,  Ciodolphin,  the  yenerable  Som- 
ers,  heads  and  oracles  of  his  partj,  did  hon- 
our to  its  martyr  ;  and  his  own  colleagues 
and  ihture  opponents,  Sunderland  and  rul- 
teney,  were  among  bis  constant  visitors. 
He  had  leisure  to  write  and  vindicate  him- 
self in  the  historical  calm  of  the  place  where 
so  many  a  more  heroic  prisoner  has  lan- 
guished ;  and  his  seclusion  was  the  subject 
of  popular  ballads,  one  of  which  his  biog- 
npner  has  preserved  in  the  narrative  of 
Walpole's  life.  The  <'  Jewel  in  the  Tower  " 
18  here  dwelt  upon  with  the  lofty  hyperbole 
coomion  to  the  popular  muse.  **  If,'*  says 
the  enthusiastic  ballad-singer  — 

"  If  what  the  Tower  of  London  holds 
Is  valued  for  more  than  its  power, 
Then  connting  what  it  now  enfolds 
How  wondrous  rich  is  this  same  Tower." 

*•  Lady  Walpole,"  Coxe  informs  us,  "  who 

hftd  a  pleasing;  voice,  used  to  siiig  this  ballad 

^ith  great  spirit  and  effoct,  and  was  partic- 

^Uarly  food  of  dwelling  on  the  last  verse,  at 

)^e  time  when  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled." 

^he  last  verse  was  as  follows :  — 

"  The  day  shall  come  to  make  amends ; 
This  jewel  shaM  with  pride  be  wore, 
And  o'er  his^oes  and  with  his  friends^ 
Shine  glonouM  bright  out  of  the  Tower" 

This  little  touch  of  nature  conciliates  the 
:tator  notwithstanding  the  bad  grammar 
•  nd  bathos  by  which  both  ballad  and  senti- 
^^ent  are  distinguished.     Walpole  and  his 
'^^fe  were  far  from  being  a  model  pair,  if 
Stories  are  true.    But  they  were  still  young 
^t  this  period,  and  the  exultation  of  excite- 
^)Dent,  tne  flutter  of  sympathy,  the  sense  of 
'Martyrdom  and  its  laurels,  give  the  position 
^  certain  interest     No  doubt  there  were 
Wnanv  jibes  less  delicate  than  pungent,  much 
laughter  and   merriment   in  the  pathetic 
«tate-prison,  with  which  its  jovial  tenant  was 
90  much  out  of  place ;  but  yet  Lady  Wal- 
pole's song  sung  with  *'  her  pleasing  voice," 
^'with  great  spirit  and  efn^ct,"  breaks  in 
with  a  touch  or  human  feeling  into  the  too 
exclusively  political  tale. 

The  same  strain  was  probably  roared  or 
screamed  by  popular  songsters  under  Mar- 
ley's  windowi^  and  within  hearing  of  the 


plotters  in  office  as  they  concocted  their 
treacherous  devices.  They  had  discovered 
no  doubt  by  this  time  that  dishonesty  was 
bad  policy,  but  they  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  the  exasperated  Whig  leaders,  and  not 
much  from  the  Hanoverian  monarch,  be- 
tween whom  and  King  James  England 
hung  suspended.  As  for  Walpolo,  *'■  his 
imprisonment,"  Archdeacon  Coxe  informs 
us,  "  was  called  the  prelude  to  his  rise." 
During  bis  confinement  he  wrote  his  name 
on  bis  window,  like  so  many  prisoners ;  and 
Lansdowne,  who  afterwards  occupied  the 
same  apartment,  added  the  foilowmg  lines 
to  his  predecessor's  autograph :  — 

'*  Good  unexpected,  evil  unforeseen, 
Appear  by  turns,  as  fortune  shifts  the  scene : 
Some   raised   aloft   come    tumbling   down 

amain. 
And  fall  so  hard  they  bound  and  rise  again." 

The  accession  of  Greorge  I.  put  at  end  to 
the  humiliation  of  the  Whigs.  This  great 
event,  for  and  against  which  all  England, 
not  to  say  all  Europe,  had  schemed  and 
struggled,  took  place  quietly  enough  at  last 
as  if  in  the  most  natural  order  of  things. 
Anne  was  consigned  to  the  royal  vault, 
and  George  and  the  Protestant  Succession 
reigned  in  her  stead,  and  none  of  all  the 
conclusions  that  ha<l  been  anticipated  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  of  the  nation,  rerbaps  it 
was  the  extreme  state  of  excitement  and 
roused  expectation  with  which  the  country 
awaited  this  event  which  got  it  after  all  ac- 
complished so  quietly.  Every  man  held  his 
breath  and  strained  his  eyes  to  watch  what 
his  neighbour  was  about  to  do,  and  conse- 
quently lost  the  opportunity  of  himself  do- 
ing any  thing  in  the  emergency.  George 
came  over,  on  the  death  of  the  Qtieen,  not 

Erecipitately,  but  with  a  certain  dignified 
alf-reluctance,  not  half  believing  in  his 
own  good  fortune,  while  the  nation  stood 
like  an  astounded  bumpkin,  not  able  on  its 
aide  to  believe  at  all  that  the  crisis  it  had 
been  looking  for  so  long  was  thus  summarily 
disposed  of  and  got  over.  After  the  first 
moment  of  breathless  suspense,  there  ensued 
a  sudden  flurry  and  scattering  of  all  the 
holders  of  power  which  was  little  to  the 
credit  of  'England  and  her  Government. 
Queen  Anne's  ministers  had  all  been  tam- 
{>ering  in  a  half-hearted  way  with  the  ban- 
ished Stuarts,  thinking  of  bringing  them  in 
again,  thinking  of  making  Protestants  of 
them,  thinking  perhaps  some  miracle  mi«:ht 
happen  to  execute  their  plans  without  nsk- 
ing  their  heads.  But  they  were  refused  the 
aid  of  miracle,  and  natural  overthrow  fell 
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upon  them  instead  with  a  haste  and  comr 

Eleteiiess  which  must  have  taken  away  their 
reath.  Bolingbrake  and  Ormond  fled  to 
France.  Uarley,  who  would  not  fly,  was 
impeached,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  They 
had  ruled  badly,  and  betrayed  the  national 
trust  They  had  concluded  the  disgraceful 
peace  of  Utrecht,  and  they  had  coquetted 
with  the  Pretender.  But  yet  the  hunting 
out  of  one  entire  Administration  by  its  suc- 
cessors was  neither  dignified  nor  seemly; 
and  an  unusual  stroke  of  poetic  justice  ere 
long  overtook  the  victors. 

The  constitution  of  this  Ministry,  the  first 
under  the  new  dynasty,  is  for  the  moment 
only  interesting  to  us  in  consequence  of  the 
curious  state-intrigue  which  tore  it  asunder. 
Walpole  at  first  occupied  only  a  secondary 
post.  The  leaders  of  the  Cabinet  were 
Townshend,  his  close  friend  and  brother-in- 
law,  and  Stanhope,  who  seem  to  have  held 
equal  rank,  the  one  presiding  over  Home 
aitairs,  the  other,  a  soldier  and  diplomatist, 
managing  the  Foreign  department  The 
Ministry  seems  to  have  been  a  model  of 
what  a  Ministry  ought  to  be  —  composed  of 
the  best  men  in  their  different  developments, 
men  of  the  same  standing,  each  other's 
brotliers  in  arms.  Yet  this  well-assorted 
band,  united  by  every  link  that  should  keep 
men  together  —  sympathy,  common  opin- 
ions, gratitude,  and  friendship  —  speedily 
fell  off  from  each  other,  and  made  as  violent 
a  disruption  of  their  forces  as  ever  tore  a 
party  asunder,  or  set  the  temper  of  brethren 
on  edge. 

There  are  moments  when  History  marches 
slowly,  elaborating  her  great  efforts,  and 
there  are  times  when  she  goes  so  fast  that 
events  hurry  upon  each  other  too  quickly 
almost  to  bo  identified.  At  such  periods  it 
oflen  happens  that  a  fact  of  secondary  im- 
portance thrusts  forward  into  the  first  place 
and  keeps  it,  throwing  matters  of  great 
ma<;nitu(le  into  the  background.  Such  a 
tra<;io  episode  as  that  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1715  is  no  doubt  of  much  more  national  im- 
portaiu'e  than  the  cabals  of  the  Cabinet  or 
chan;;;us  of  Ministry  ;  but  while  we  are  told, 
like  a  romance,  the  short  and  thrilling  and 
melancholy  tale,  the  conspiracy  on  the  next 
page  to  unseat  a  Minister  lingers  about  our 
eai'i  somehow  with  a  smack  of  the  true  te- 
dium and  heaviness  of  a  real  event.  The 
Rebellion  sweeps  like  a  storm  across  the 
country.  We  know  beforehand  its  fatal  de- 
votion, its  knight-errantry,  its  ill-timed  chills 
of  prudence,  all  the  woeful  tragic  story.  Its 
interest  wrings  our  hearts  and  touches  us  to 
the  quick,  but  as  a  romance  would  touch  us. 
It  comes,  it  goes,  it  b  over,  a  strain  of  wild 


passion  sinking  into  the  wilder  wail  of  an 
inevitable  catastrophe.  The  reader  hastens, 
with  the  sobbing  sigh  of  a  sympathy  which 
is  too  painful  to  have  any  pleasure  in  it,  to 
an  exhibition  of  human  passions  less  try  ins 
and  touching ;  and,  with  a  curious  force  of 
contrast,  the  scene  lies  reader  to  his  hand. 
It  is  but  a  step,  but  the  turning  of  a  page, 
brings  him  back  to  statecraft  and  chica- 
nery, from  the  primitive  outbursts  of  loyal- 
ty, valour,  and  despair. 

It  was  not  more  than  a  year  after  the  Re- 
bellion of  1715,  when  the  little  coup  (T^tat 
of  which   Stanhope  was  the  author,   and 
which  drove  Walpole  into  violent  opposition, 
took  place.     A  calm  like  that  which  suc- 
ceeds a  storm  had  fallen  on  the  country. 
Though  it  is  hard  for  us,  in  onr  peaceful 
days,  to  understand  how  such  a  serious  mat- 
ter could  be  so  quietly  got  over,  yet  it  is 
apparent  that  thin^  had  resumed  their  osoal 
course  in  England  (so  far,  indeed,  as  that 
routine  had  ever  been  disturbed)  before  the 
head  of  young  Derwentwater  fell  on  the  sca^ 
fold,  or  Nithraale  had  taken  advantage  of 
that  favourable  breeze,  which  could   not 
have  been  better  ^*  had  some  one  been  flying 
for  his  life."    As  soon  as  it  was  all  settled. 
King  Geor^,  glad  to  be  released,  set  off 
for  lib  native  realm  of   Hanover,  taking 
with  him  his  Foreign  Secretary,  Stanhope. 
Townshend  stayed  at  home  with  his  share 
of  the  work,  and  with  him  Walpole,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  post  of  Chancelkir  of 
the  Exchequer.    It  is  easy  to  perceive  in 
the  situation,  not  only  the  calm,  but  the  feel- 
ing of  refreshment  which  naturally  comes 
a&r  such  a  tempest    The  dan^r  had  been 
hanging  over  them  for  a  long  time,  discour- 
aging all  their  efforts;  now  it  was  safely 
over,  the  air  was  cleared,  and  a  new  period 
begun.     The  Home  Ministers  entered  ener- 
getically into  the  task  before  them.     For 
Walpole  there  was  the  still  more  special  at- 
traction in  it,  that  he  now  found  himself  for 
the  first  time  in  his  natural  place.     The  fi- 
nance and  practical  management  of  the  na- 
tional affairs  were  at  last  in  his  hands,  and 
he  threw  himself  with  genuine  relish  into 
the  congenial  labour.     As  became  his  office, 
the  debt  with  which  the  country  was  bur- 
dened, and  for  which  all  statesmen  had  then 
a  kind  of  insane  terror,  occupied  his  chief 
attention.     Ho  had  just  **  matured  a  veiy 
able  and  well-considered  scheme  for  its  re- 
duction "  when  trouble  arose.    The  manner 
in  which  the  overturn  came  was  as  follows. 
King  George,  who  was  much  more  at 
home  as  Elector  of  Hanover  than  he  ever 
managed  to  be  as  King  of  England,  was  nato- 
rally  at  the  same  time  more  keenly  affected 
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hj^  the  poKtkst  and    commotioiui    of  the 
Continent  than  an  Enjglish  Prince  could 
hsTe  been,  or  that  it  quite  suited  his  insu- 
lar disnity  to  be.    Stanhope,  who  accom- 
paniea  him,  was  an  unquestionably  able 
and  honest  statesman ;  but  it  is  CTident  that 
the  temptation  common  to  diploma^ti  was 
powerful  with  the  Foreign  Secretary.    He 
could  not  nnderstand  how  any  thing  in  do- 
mestic afiurs,  any  thing  in  heaven  or  earth, 
could  be  so  important  as  the  conclusion  of 
a  certain  treaty  which  he  himself  had  pain- 
fnlly    negotiated.    At  this  moment  tnings 
irere  in  a  state  of  wild  confusion  on  the 
Continent      There  were,  heaven    knows 
hoir  many,  treaties  afloat,  triple  and  quadru- 
ple   alliances,  broken    or  naif  made,  by 
which  everybody  guaranteed  the  succession 
to    everybody  cIm's  throne.      The  youne 
Kine  of  Trance,  Louis  XV.,  was  sickly  ana 
nolike  to  live,  and  the  Regent  Orleans  was 
bent  upon  having  the  succession  confirmed 
to   his  branch  of  the  royal  family.    The 
Emperor  was  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
secure  his  daughter  afler  him  on  his   im- 
perial throne.    As  for  England,  with  her 
bran-new  dynasty,  and  the  principle  of  the 
Protestant  succession,  which  was  periodi- 
cally' and  violently  menaced  by  one  Pre- 
tender and  another,  her   policy  was    to^ 
Saarantee  and  sup(K)rt  ever}'body  in  like 
if£culties.    At  no  moment  could  she  be 
safe  from  possible  invasion  in  the  name  of 
her  ancient  kings.     Spain,  which  looked  on 
with  plaudits  when  the  boy  who  was  afler- 
warda  Prince  Charlie  threw  his  hat  on  the 
Soft   ^fediterranean  waves,   with  the  cry, 
**  To  England,"  might  be  moved  to  give 
the      fallen  family    more    eflcctaal   help. 
JB^rance,  who  sheltered  them  in  her  domin- 
ions* might  send  her  armies  any  fine  morn- 
ing across  the  Channel.     Even   Sweden,  in 
^rhich   Charles  XII.,  the  last  of  knights- 
arrant,  still  reigned,  turned  her  eyes  omi- 
sxously    towards  our  unprotected  northern 
Ooast ;  and  Russia,  biff,  savage,  and  mysteri- 
ous, stood  behind  ready  to  back  her.   There 
^vas  not  a  royal  house  or  ancient  govcrn- 
^^cnt  in  Europe  which  had  not  the  symna- 
t\ty  of  like  for  like  with  the  Stuarts.    iJnacr 
«iuch  circumstances,  a  close  alliance  with 
^rauf.'e,  our  near^  and  most  dangerous 
Neighbour,  was  undoubtedlv  of   the  first 
Importance  to  England  ;  and  it  was  natural 
%hat  Stanhope,  surrounded  by  Continental 
fx>liticians,  and  separated  froiii  all  the  as- 
auring    influences    of  home,  should  have 
Ikecniy  felt  its  necessity,  all  the  more  afler 
lie  had  expended  his  most  strenuous  efforts 
in  brining  this  alliance  about.     After  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  negotiation,  the 


treaty  was  finally  agreed  upon.  Then 
there  came  a  moment  of  delay.  Towns- 
hend  at  home,  comfortable  in  the  shelter  ot* 
the  four  seas,  and  in  the  sense  that  one  re- 
bellion had  happily  and  completely  blown 
over,  was,  though  equally  convinced  of  the 
advantage  of  an  alliance  with  Franco,  in 
no  such  hurry  as  his  cdleague ;  and  the 
matter  was  complicated  by  a  personal  point  of 
honour  raised  by  the  Plenipotentiary  whose 
signature  was  necessary  to  the  treat3r,  but 
who  had  pledged  himself  not  to  sign  it  ex- 
cept in  concert  with  the  Dutch,  the  old 
allies  of  En<rland.  Such  a  little  pause  in 
the  completion  of  an  important  piece  of 
business  might  have  reasonably  occasioned 
a  momentary  misunderstanding  between 
colleagues,  or  even  division  in  the  Cabinet ; 
but  it  seems  utterly  inadequate  as  a  reason 
for  the  dismissal  of  a  Minister.  This,  how- 
ever, was  what  it  came  to.  Without  any 
reference  to  Parliament,  or  indeed  delibera- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  with  an  appearance 
of  treachery  which  excited  universal  indig- 
nation, the  King  and  Stanhope,  in  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  moment,  dismissed  Townshend, 
and  overturned  the  entire  Administration. 
Lord  Mahon  in  his  valuable  history  does 
manful  battle  for  his  ancestor.  But  the 
facts  are  not  favourable  to  Secretary  Stan- 
hope, who  was  at  the  King's  side,  and  who 
was  personally  wonndcd  by  the  delay 
which  occurred  in  concluding  his  treaty. 
His  colleagues  at  home,  who  were  working 
diligently  at  the  internal  renovation  of  the 
country,  had  no  warning  of  the  sudden  dis* 
grace,  which  fell  upon  tTiem  like  an  earth- 
quake. They  were  in  a  state  of  perfect 
repose  and  security,  nay,  even  of  self-con- 
gratulation, believing  the  little  mist  of  disa- 
greement to  have  blown  happily  over,  when 
tiie  thunderbolt  fell.  It  is  not  wonderful 
if  a  certain  bitterness  mingled  with  their 
humiliation.  Walpole,  who  was  at  once 
the  relation  and  chief  colleague  of  Towns- 
hend, though  not  absolutely  dismissed 
with  him,  followed  his  chief  afler  a  short 
interval.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer closed  his  books,  and  laid  down  his 
calculations,  and  gave  up  his  office.  It 
would  be  taking  but  a  very  poor  view  of 
human  nature  to  conclude  that  it  was  leav- 
ing office  alone  which  moved  him.  He 
was  leaving  a  very  great  piece  of  work,  of 
work  well  worthy  to  be  accomplished,  be- 
hind him.  Ho  was  giving  up  the  vocation 
natural  to  him ;  leaving  others  not  so  com- 
petent, not  so  full  of  resource  as  he  was,  in 
his  place.  And  he  was  com]Nilled  to  do  all 
this  without  any  sufficient  reason,  bcr'aui«e 
there  had  been  a  little  unintentional  delay 
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about  the  signing  of  a  treaty,  and  because 
the  Ministers  at  bome  were  falsely  accused 
to  the  King  of  being  bis  son's  friends. 
This  was  the  sole  cause  why  their  work  was 
interrupted  and  their  party  rent  asunder. 
The  position  was  very  trying  to  bear. 

Walpole  did  not  bear  it  well,  as  might  be 
supposed.  He  went  into  the  most  violent 
opposition.  Against  the  Tories  he  had 
been  energetic,  yet  not  unamiable ;  but  it 
was  different  when  his  opponents  were  his 
own  familiar  friends  —  men  whom  he  had 
trusted.  Against  them  his  Tirulence  knew 
no  bounds.  The  unequivocal  fury  of  his 
antagonism  brings  down  upon  his  head  not 
only  the  condemnation  of  more  recent  his- 
torians, but  even  the  ponderous  thunders  of 
his  own  biographer.  The  ejected  Minister 
contradicted  without  hesitation  all  his  own 
antecedents,  his  expressed  opinions,  his  very 
actions.  *^  When  Walpole  asserted  in  the 
House,"  says  Archdeacon  Coxe,  ^^that  he 
never  intended  to  embarrass  the  affairs  of 
(xovemment,  he  either  was  not  sincere  in 
his  professions,  or,  if  he  was,  did  not 
possess  that  patriotic  and  disinterested  firm- 
ness which  could  resist  the  spirit  of  party ; 
for  almost  from  the  moment  of  his  resigna- 
tion to  his  return  into  office  we  find  him 
uniform  in  his  opposition  to  all  the  measures 
of  Government."  He  leagued  himself  with 
thoie  who  up  to  this  moment  had  been  hb 
bitterest  adversaries.  He  opposed  the  most 
necessary  and  inevitable  devices  of  le^sla- 
tion.  He  resisted  the  repeal  of  the  Scnism 
Act,  thou;;h  he  had  declared  it  on  a  former 
occasion  to  be  more  like  a  decree  of  Julian 
the  Apostate  than  a  law  enacted  by  a  Pro- 
testant Parliament  He  enlarged,  assum- 
ing a  prejudice  which  his  mind  was  much 
too  enlightened  to  entertain,  against  a 
standing  army.  And  finally,  he  gave  up 
and  allowed  to  drop  the  investigation  into 
the  character  of  Oxford,  which  he  had 
himself  most  energetically  begun.  In 
short,  he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  discomfit 
and  dishearten  the  members  of  his  own 
party  who  now  formod  the  Ministry.  They 
had  his  own  measures  to  carry  through  and 
his  own  policy  to  support;  and  yet  the 
originator  of  these  very  measures  put  every 
possible  obstacle  in  their  way.  "  No  re- 
ganl  for  the  public,  no  feeling  for  his  own 
consistency,  ever  withheld  him,"  says  Lord 
Mahon.  *^In  short,  his  conduct  out  of 
office  is  indefensible,  or,  at  least,  is  unde- 
fended even  by  his  warmest  partisans ;  and 
in  looking  through  our  Parliamentary  annals 
I  scarcely  know  where  to  find  any  parallel 
of  coalitions  so  unnatural,  and  of  opposition 
80  factious." 


This  conduct,  bad  as  it  is,  was  perfectly 
characteristic  of  the  man,  who  had  evidently 
no  rule  of  principle  or  high  purpose  to  guide 
him.  He  was  conscientious  only  in  doing  his 
work  when  it  was  left  in  his  own  hands ;  and 
it  was  almost  with  the  rage  of  an  unreason- 
ing creature  that  he  saw  that  occupation 
taken  from  him ;  nor  could  he  allow  that  any 
other  mind  but  his  own  could  carry  out  the 
necessary  labours.  Nothing,  however,  could 
have  been  a  greater  test  of  his  influence  and 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Notwith- 
standing the  evident  fisuitiousness  of  his  op- 
position, he  lost  none  of  the  weight  with 
which  his  previous  services  had  endowed 
him.  He  carried  some  measures  by  his  indi- 
vidual influence  alone,  in  opposition  to  the 
Ministry ;  and  Coxe,  having  satisfied  his  con- 
science by  lecturing  his  hero,  cleverly  draws 
an  argument  in  his  favour  from  the  evident 

Eower  so  uncomfortably  exhibited.  "  Thus," 
e  says,  **  it  appears  that  Walpole,  even 
when  in  opposition,  almost  managed  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  being  in  opposition, 
he  could  not  gain  that  ascendancy  by  the 
means  of  corruption  and  influence  which 
were  afterwards  so  repeatedly  urged  against 
him,  and  which  the  same  virulent  author 
calls  *some  secret  magic,  of  which  he 
seemed  to  have  been  a  perfect  master.*  In 
fact,  the  magic  which  he  applied  was  de- 
rived from  profound  knowleoge  of  finance, 
great  skill  in  debate,  in  which  perspicuity 
and  sound  sense  were  eminently  conspicuous, 
unimpeachcd  integrity  of  character,  and  the 
assistance  of  party." 

The  argument  is  sound  enough,  and  well 
applied  ;  and  the  episode  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  which  has  ever  occurred  in  the  life 
of  a  politi(;al  leader.  Few  happily  have 
been  so  destitute  of  that  sense  of  personal  as 
well  as  party  honour  which  should  have 
kept  him  at  least  no  worse  than  silent, 
when  the  measures  he  had  himself  origi- 
nated were  carried  out  by  others.  But 
Walpole  was  not  endowed  with  a  fine  sense 
of  what  was  fit.  He  was  rabid  when  he 
was  driven  from  his  post,  notwithstanding 
the  steadiness,  the  wisdom,  the  good  sense 
and  moderation  which  he  displayed  when  in 
it.  This  is  a  paradox  of  which  wo  do  not 
pretend  to  offer  any  explanation.  It  is  one 
of  the  subtleties  of  individual  character 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  understand.  In 
short,  it  is  character  alone  which  can  explain 
it  at  all :  no  principle  nor  motive  which  we 
can  suppose  to  have  moved  Walpole  could 
have  lea  him  to  such  a  course  of  action.  It 
was  his  nature,  and  he  could  not  go  beyond 
the  limits  which  that  nature  had  fixed.  He 
could  be  almost  great  in  |K)wer.     He  was 
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capable  of  honest  work,  of  real  exertions  for 
the  ffood  of  bis  country.  But  ho  could  not 
staDQ  by,  a  magnanimous  spectator.  Any 
Tiolence,  any  meanness,  was  more  possible 
to  him.  After  two  years  of  a  factious  and 
violent  opposition,  varied  by  sparks  of  en- 
Cffhtened  antagonism  to  such  measures  as 
tito  Peerage  Bin,  which  was  defeated  chiefly 
by  lu8  exertions,  he  who  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  important  post  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  crept  humbly  back  into  office  as 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  How  he  managed 
to  eat  his  own  words,  and  bely  his  own  ac- 
tions by  this  miserable  submission,  it  would 
be  hard  to  teU.  He  did  it,  drawn  back,  it 
seems,  by  some  irresistible  attraction  in  office 
simply  as  office,  which  is  half  ludicrous  and 
half  touching.  Office  was  his  only  safety, 
his  best  means  of  making  himself  honest  and 
true.  He  escaped  from  the  greatest  dangers 
to  which  his  temperament  subjected  Tiim 
when  he  stole  back,  though  in  an  ignomini- 
ous way.  A  poor  man  who  knows  he  would 
be  better  were  he  rich,  and  steals  a  heap  of 
money  to  bring  himself  into  more  favourable 
circumstances  for  the  development  of  his 
character,  would  be  in  something  of  a  similar 
position.  And  yet  \yalpoIe  was  right  in 
getting  back,  almost  by  any  means.  He 
was  wanted  in  England :  unprincipled,  unex- 
alted  as  he  was,  he  was  the  most  able  crafls- 
man  in  the  matter  of  government  that  exist- 
ed in  his  country.  And  the  means  of  his  re- 
entry upon  his  natural  career  were  very  soon 
banished  from  public  recollection  by  the 
great  piece  of  business  which  nobody  but  he 
could  have  managed,  and  which  was  then 
growing  into  disastrous  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, in  preparation  for  hisskilful  band. 
This  was  the  extraordinary  South  Sea 
Scheme,  the  first  memorable  outbreak  of 
that  singular  and  mgantic  system  of  gambling 
which  has  never  since  quite  died  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  from  which  we  suffer  in  periodical 
^>a8ms.  The  South  Sea  Company  was  one 
which  had  been  originated  long  before  by 
Harley,  by  way  of  paying  off  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  National  Debt.  The  statesmen 
of  the  time  of  all  parties  lived  in  a  kind  of 
insane  panic  of  the  National  Debt.  It  went 
"between  them  and  their  wits,"  according 
to  the  Scotch  saying.  Shares  in  the  newly 
formed  Company  were  allotted  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  tne  floating  debt  in  payment  of 
their  claim  upon  the  nation,  and  the  monop- 
oly of  a  trade  to  the  South  Sea,  or  coast  of 
Spanish  America,  was  given  to  them.  It 
was  something  like  giving  them  the  monop- 
oly of  a  trade  to  El  Dorado,  in  the  ideas  of 
Uie  time.  The  riches  won  by  the  pirate- 
adventurers  of  Elizabeth's  day  had  left  an 


uneffaced  tradition  behind ;  "  a  rumour  in- 
dustriously circulated  that  four  ])orts  on  the 
coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili  were  to  be  ceded 
by  Spain,  inflamed  the  general  ardour  ;  the 
prospect  of  exchanging  gold,  silver,  and  rich 
drugs  for  the  manufactures  of  England,  was 
a  plausible  allurement  for  a  rich  and  enter- 

E rising  nation  ;  and  the  mines  of  Potosi  and 
lexico  were  to  diffuse  their  inexhaustible 
stores  through  the  medium  of  the  new  Com- 
pany." 

Thoun:h  all  these  foundations  turned  out 
to  be  delusive,  though  the  privileges  ac- 
corded by  Spain  dwindled  to  a  horrible 
*^  assiento,"  conferring  upon  the  English  mer- 
chants the  ri^ht  of  supplying  the  Spanish 
colonies  for  tliirty  years  with  negroes,  and 
the  privilege  of  sending  one  ship  laden  with 
ordinary  merchandise  yearly,  the  English 
mind,  saslow  to  depart  from  its  first  impres- 
sion, still  held  the  grant  as  a  charter  of 
profit;  and  in  the  year  1720,  the  Govern- 
ment, lefl,  by  Walpole's  absence  from  office, 
to  its  own  aevices  in  the  way  of  finance, 
received  renewed  proposals  from  this  Com- 
pany, ^*  to  buy  up  and  diminish  the  burden 
of  the  irredeemable  annuities  granted  in  the 
two  last  reigns,  for  the  term  mostly  of  99 
years,  and  amounting  at  this  time  to  nearly 
£800,000  a-year." 

When  this  scheme  was  stated  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  ^*  a  profound  silence 
ensued,  and  continued  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.**  The  magnitude  of  the  propo- 
sal took  away  the  breath  of  honourable 
members.  To  Wal  pole's  clear  eyes  the 
weakness  of  the  Scheme  was  immediately 
evident.  He  was  not  so  much  superior  to 
his  SLfie  as  to  be  easy  in  his  mind  about  the 
National  Debt ;  in  short,  he  had  himself 
brought  forward,  and  with  the  aid  of  Stan- 
hope succeeded  in  passing,  bills  which  had 
for  their  objeiit  the  reduction  of  a  certain 
portion  of  it  by  the  legitimate  means  of  a 
sinking  fund.  It  was  not  to  the  principle  of 
the  South  Sea  Scheme  he  objected,  but  to 
its  magnitude.  He  desired  that  there 
should  be  no  monopoly,  but  that  the  Bank 
of  England  should  be  allowed  to  compete 
in  the  subscription.  He  urged  that  to 
throw  so  much  power  into  the  hands  of  one 
company,  would  place  the  nation  itself 
as  good  as  under  its  feet,  that  ^^it  would 
countenance  the  penurious  practice  of 
stock-jobbinjr,**  and  that,  "  as  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  the  Scheme  must  chiefly  depend  on 
the  rise  of  stock,  the  great  prin<;ip!e  of  the 
nrojeet  was  an  evil  of  the  nrst  magnitude  ; 
it  was  to  raise  artificially  the  value  of  the 
stock,  by  exciting  and  keeping  up  a  gener- 
al infatuation,  and  by   promising  dividends 
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out  of  funds  which  would  not  be  adequate 
for  the  purpose.  .  .  .  He  closed  his  speech 
by  observing  that  such  would  be  the  delu- 
sive consequences  that  the  public  would 
conceive  it  a  dream."  With  this  solemn 
warning  Walpole  had  to  stand  aside  and 
suffer  the  evil  to  be  accomplished.  Great 
as  his  influence  was,  it  stopped  short  at 
that  point  where  all  influence  and  all  wis- 
dom fails.  His  fi^ood  sense  could  not  con- 
vince the  folly  of  the  crowd.  All  that  he 
could  gain  was,  that  the  Bank  should  be 
permitted  to  compete  for  the  advantages  of 
the  new  scheme.  But  the  Bank,  thoufl[h  will- 
ing to  engage  in  the  competition,  faltered 
before  the  prodigality  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  and  retired  from  the  ffeld.  The 
bill  was  carried  accordingly  amid  the  joy 
of  the  nation.  Immediately  there  occurred 
the  strangest  scene.  The  country  went 
wild  over  this  ^'gantic  speculation.  In  imi- 
tation of  the  French  enthusiasm  for  Law*s 
equally  wild  inventions,  all  London  rushed 
to  subscribe.  Clerks  sat  in  the  streets  with 
their  tables  to  receive  the  names ;  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bank  was  occupied 
by  mobs  of  eager  capitalists.  *^  It  is  im|)Os- 
sible  to  tell  you,"  says  Mr.  Secretary 
Craggs  (who  paid  with  his  life  very  shortly 
after  for  the  failure  of  the  vast  speculation) 
to  Lord  Stanhope,  "  what  a  rage  prevails 
here  for  South  Sea  subscriptions  at  any 
price.  The  crowd  of  those  that  possess  the 
redeemable  annuities  is  so  great,  that  the 
Bank,  who  are  obliged  to  take  them  in, 
has  been  forced  to  set  tables,  with  clerks, 
in  the  street«<."  Not  merchants  alone,  but, 
as  in  every  scheme  of  the  kind,  the  helpless 
classes  of  the  community,  poor  women,  poor 
clergymen,  country  folks,  embarked  their 
all  m  the  Company  which  was  to  make 
everybo«ly  rich.  Excitement  gave  voice 
and  expression  to  the  decorous  English 
crowd.  The  "  actions  du  Sud  et  les  galions 
d'Espagno/*  wore  the  only  subjects,  accord- 
ing to  a  French  traveller,  quoted  by  I^rd 
Malmn,  on  whii^h  Englishmen  could  talk. 
And  the  fever  of  speculation  once  excited 
did  not  even  confine  itself  to  the  South  Sea 
Company.  Nearly  two  hundred  otlier 
"  bubbles "  are  enumerated  in  Anderson's 
"  History  of  Commerce,"  some  of  them  be- 
ing of  the  wildest  character.  One  of  those, 
which  has  been  often  quoterl,  evidently 
reached  the  furthest  limits  to  which  human 
credulity  could  stretch.  "  The  most  impru- 
dent and  barefaced  delusion  was  that  of  a 
man  who  advertised  that  uf)on  pavment  of 
two  guineas  the  subscribers  should  be  en- 
titled  to  a  hundred  pound  share,  in  a  pro- 
ject which  would  be  disclosed  in  a  month. 


The  extreme  folly  of  the  public  was  such, 
that  he  received  a  thousand  of  those  sub- 
scriptions in  one  day,  and  then  went  off." 

The  folly  of  the  public  was  encouraged 
and  sustained  by  the  example  set  them  in 
high  places.  Not  only  had  all  the  leaders 
of  society  embarked  in  the  South  Sea 
Scheme,  out  the  Prince  of  Wales  binaself 
lent  the  sanction  of  his  name,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  the  few  sane  by- 
standers, to  a  company  for  smelting  copper, 
of  which  be  became  governor.  "  The 
Speaker  and  Mr.  Walpole  could  not  dis- 
suade him  from  it/'  says  Craggs,  **  though 
they  told  him  he  would  be  prosecuted, 
mentioned  in  Parliament,  and  cned  in  the 
alley,  upon  the  foot  of  Onslow's  insurance, 
Chetwynde's  bubble,  Prince  of  Wales's  bub- 
ble, &c."  To  this  is  added  the  significant 
sentence,  *^  He  has  already  gained  i£40,000 
by  it"  What  is  still  more  extraordinary  is 
the  fact  that  Walpole  himself,  though  stren- 
uously disapprovmg  of  the  great  Scheme, 
speculated  in  it  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  with  greater  prudence  and  discernment, 
managing  hbi  affairs  so  as  to  sell  out  when 
the  stock  was  at  its  highest,  viz.,  £1000  per 
cent  His  biographer,  though  attributing 
this  wonderful  good  luck  in  great  part  to  ^^  his 
own  sagacity  and  the  judgment  and  intelli- 
gence of  his  agents,"  yet  allows  that  these 
alone  were  not  enough  to  have  saved  him  from 
the  universal  overthrow.  *^  His  good  for- 
tune was  still  greater  than  his  own  discern- 
ment or  the  intelligence  of  his  agent's,  for  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  a  great  sufferer  in 
the  last  subscription  by  the  precipitate  fall 
of  stock.  Some  orders  which  he  had  sent 
from  Houghton  to  Sir  Harry  Bedingfield, 
together  with  a  list  of  his  friends  who 
wished  to  be  subscribers,  came  too  late  to 
be  executed ;  and  the  delay  prevented  hit 
participating  in  the  general  calamity." 
One,  at^least,  of  his  friends  profited  by  his 
judgment.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  consult- 
ed him  as  a  financial  authority,  whether  he 
should  sell  out  or  wait  ?  Walpole  an- 
swered, **  I  will  only  acquaint  you  with  what 
I  have  done  myself.  I  have  just  sold  out 
at  £1000  per  cent,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied." 
The  grateful  Earl  took  his  friend's  advice, 
and  some  years  afler  sent  to  Houghton  a 
fine  cast  in  bronze  of  the  **  Gladiator  "  — 
an  acknowledgment  after  the  statesman's 
own  heart  of  his  word  in  season.  Whima- 
cally  enough,  Wal pole's  wife  either  did  not 
receive  or  did  not  profit  by  his  advice,  but 
held  her  stock  and  lost  her  money.  Tliere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Walpole's  participa- 
tion in  these  unparalleled  profits  must  have 
neutralised  the  efifect  of  his  wise  opposition 
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to  tlie  Scheme,  and  cast  an  equivocal  light 

npon  all  his  virtuous  severities  towards  it. 

out,  at  the  same  time,  what  can  be  said  for 

the  general  infatuation  which  could  believe 

in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  fictitious  rate 

of  value,  or  the  greed  which  still  hoped  for 

more  than  even  this  £1000  per  cent?     A 

bigh-minded  and  stainless  hero  would  have 

kept  himself  clear  of  the  bubble  altogether, 

as  Dtanbope  alone  of  all  the  statesmen  of 

the  day  seems  to  have  done;  but  it  was 

precisel/  one  of  the    occasions    in    which 

Walpole's  worldly  wisdom,  robust   self-re- 

prd,  and  contempt  for  the  folly  of  mankind 

m  seneral,  would    most    efi'ectuallpr    tell. 

And  it  is  clear  that  it  did  not  go  against  his 

oomcience  to  turn  a  penny  by  the  way, 

even  while    condemning    with    a    fervour 

more  honest  than  his  actions  the  delusive 

diaracter  of    the    Scheme,  and    warning 

agiiiut  it  a  mad  world  which  would  not  be 

waned.    He  advised  them  wisely  for  their 

tood,  and  they  took  no  heed.    He  was  not 

uw  man  to  be  restrained  by  any  feeling  of 

OQDutency  from  a  sagacious  tlirow  of  the 

dice  for  his  own  advantage  by  the  way. 

When  this  frenzpr  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  whole  nation  intoxicated  with  dreams 
of  fortune,  the  two  divided  halves  of  the 
Whig  party  began  to  draw  toother.  It  is 
in  the  same  breath  with  his  mtimation  of 
tbe  wonderful  popularity  of  the  South  Sea 
Scheme  that  Craggs  adds,  ^*  There  dined 
Jttterday  at  Lord  Sunderland*s,  the  Dukes 
of  Deronshire  and  Newcastle,  Lord  Carlisle, 
Loid  Townshend,  Lord  Lumley,  the  Speak- 
^)  Walpole,  and  I ;  and  we  got  some  very 
^nmk  and  others  very  merry"  At  this  dig- 
i^mod  symposium  the  preliminaries  of  the 
^tyby  which  Townshend  and  Walpole 
Ktonied  sullenly  to  office  were  arranged ; 
^1  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  the  only 
^^  who  could  extricate  the  country  from 
^  frightful  collapse  wiiich  was  at  hand 
^V  thus  brought  back  to  the  spot  and  pre- 
l*wd  for  the  emergency.  In  August  the 
"^k  had  risen,  as  we  have  said,  to  1000, 
^.  the  excitement  was  at  its  height;  a 
^^end  of  60  per  cent  was  announced; 
POQndless  and  mysterious  rcfwrts  were  cir- 
^^J'l^^ted  concerning  valuable  acquisitions  in 
~^  South  Sea  andliidden  trea«ures.  Again 
^  popular  muse  burst  into  sonsr,  thrilling 
^jobilant  crowds  in  Change  Alley.  "  Our 
°^h  Sea  ships  have  golden  shrouds,**  she 
*^  half  joyous,  half  satirical.  Everything 
"Celled  the  hopeful  tide.  The  Jacobites 
*^  crushed,  and  all  thoughts  of  rebellion  ! 
**<ie  an  end  of.  Who  would  rebel,  when, 
*[tWt  risk  of  trade  or  fatigue  of  person, 
^  the  chances  of  a  golden  Utopia  were 


opening  before  him  ?  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  popular  mind  in  August  1720.  In 
the  month  of  September,  stock  was  at  400, 
and  half  England  was  ruined. 

So  sudden,  so  great,  and  so  over- 
whelming a  catastrophe  has  perhaps 
never  occurred  in  the  history  ol*  civil- 
ization, except  indeed  the  cognate  ruin 
of  the  Mississippi  Scheme  in  France. 
We  have  had  catastrophes  enough  in  oiir 
own  day  to  know  the  effects  of  such  a 
crash;  but  in  the  present  time  enterprise 
is  so  many-sided,  and  its  resources  so  bound- 
less, that  one  disaster,  however  great,  can- 
not make  the  same  impression  on  the  world 
which  was  made  by  the  collapse  of  the 
great  Company  which  had  beguiled  all 
England.  '*  Despair  pervaded  all  ranks  of 
the  people."  '*At  this  awful  moment  the 
clamour  of  distress  was  irresistible.**  *'  Eng- 
land had  never  experienced  so  total  a  de- 
struction of  credit ;  never  was  any  country 
in  so  violent  a  paroxysm  of  despondency 
and  terror.'*  Such  are  the  usual  terms  in 
which  the  catastrophe  is  described.  "  Thou- 
sands of  families  will  be  reduced  to  beg^ 
gary,**  says  Thomas  Brodrick,  writing  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Middleton. 
"  The  consternation  is  inexpressible,  the 
rage  beyond  expression,  and  the  case  soe 
desperate  that  I  doe  nott  see  any  plan  or 
scheme  so  much  as  thought  of  for  averting 
the  blow,  soe  that  I  cannot  pretend  to 
guesse  att  what  is  next  to  bee  done." 

This  pause  of  utter  const^^rnation  and 
misery  endured  for  several  months.  With 
a  vain  idea  of  getting  some  comfort  out  of 
his  presence,  the  King  was  summoned  back 
from  Hanover,  but  was  himself  too  much 
frightened  to  be  of  any  service.  ^^  In  this 
alanning  crisis/*  pays  Coxe,  *'  the  King  was 
pensive  and  despondin<r,  uncertain  how  to 
act  and  by  whom  to  oe  directed.*'  His 
Grerman  counsellors,  in  a  still  greater  panic, 
**  suggested  the  ra^ihest  measures.**  Whis- 
pers of  alKlication  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
such  a  coup  d'etat  as  we  have  betromc  famil- 
iar with  in  recent  days  on  the  other,  circu- 
lated among  the  Hanoverian  coterie.  Sul- 
len rage  and  despair  were  in  the  heart  oi' 
the  nation.  A  more  appalling  emergency 
has  scarcely  ever  occurred  in  popular  story ; 
and  it  was  not  one  of  those  primitive  ditti- 
culties  which  could  be  solved  by  a  change 
of  government  or  even  a  change  of  dynasty. 
The  first  complex  crisis  of  over-civilization 
seemed  to  have  developed  at  once  in  the 
bosom  of  a  society  still  bearin^^  m;iny  traces 
of  its  primitive  character,  and  un;ic()iiainted 
with  the  necessary  expedients  to  meet  it. 
But  there  was  still  one  man  in  the  country 
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in  whom  everybody  had  confidenee,  in  mat- 
ters of  finance   at  least.      He  had  been 
snubbed    and    discountenanced  in   higher 
quarters,  but  everybody  remembered  him 
when  the  necessity  came,  and  there  could 
not  be  any  more  striking  testimony  to  his 
character.    *^  In  this  moment  of  suspense 
and  agitation,  the  public  voice  called  forth 
Walpole  as  the  onl^r  man  calculated  to  free 
the  nation  li^m    impending  destruction.'' 
It  was  just  after  his  return  to  a  secondary 
office,  but  he  had  taken  little  part  in  the 
affairs  of  government  as  yet,  and  was  at 
the  time  at  Houghton  among  his  pictures 
and  his  trees.    It  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  come  to  the  help 
of  his  country ;  and  his  biographer  naturally 
takes  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  his 
public  virtue.    But  this  was  not  one  of  the 
temptations  under  which  he  was  likely  to 
iall.     To  desert  his  post  at  a  time  of  dan- 
ger, or  to  refuse  to  do  his  best  when  called 
upon,  was  clearly  not  a  kind  of  weakness  to 
which  Walpole  was  liable.    He  went  to  the 
rescue  promptly  and  simply  with  manful 
quietness  and  composure.    He  had  to  deal 
not  only  with  a  nation  in  despair,  but  with  a 
nation  enraged  and  revengeful.     He  had  to 
re-establish  the  faltering  balance  of  national 
credit ;  be  had  to  punish  and  yet  to  save 
the  men  by  whose  agency  the  mind  of  the 
country  liad  been  thus  frightfully  unsettled, 
and  to  give  what  relief  was  possible  to  un- 
precedented  and  general   distress.      That 
tide  had  come  in  his  personal  affairs  which 
it  is  the  highest  test  of  manhood  to  seize 
and   take  advantage  of,  and  he  was  not 
wanting  either  to  his  country  or  to  himself. 
In  the  midst  of  many  letters  full  of  mel- 
ancholy gossip  about  friends  and  families 
overthrown,  such  as  passed  from  house  to 
house  during  that  winter  of  panic  and  dis- 
may, we  eoino  at  last  and  suddenly  without 
any  preparation  upon  Wal pole's  statement 
of  his  plan  to  mend  matters,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dresHetl  to  the  King.    It  begins  with  a  dec- 
laration that  ^'  it  was  with  great  reluctance, 
and  in  obedience  only  to  your  Majesty's 
commands,  that  I  was  prevailed  upon  to 
undertake  anything  relating  to  the   South 
Sea  Scheme ;  "  but,  after  a  few  paragvaphs, 
goes  on  to  set  his  proposal  before  the  alarmed 
and  stcirtkM]  monarch.     The  proposal  was 
summarily  to  dividu  the  South  Sea  stock, 
*'  amounting  in  the  whole  to  38  millions  or 
therealx)ut8,*'  into  three  parts,  ^0  millions 
of  which  was  to  remain  to  the  credit  of  the 
South  S<'a  Company,  while  the  rest  was  to 
be  divided  between  the  Bank  and  the  Bast 
India  Ci)mpany.     Each  pro[)rietor  of  South 
Sea  stock  was  to  have  his  proportion  in  the 


new  in^fted  capital  stock  of  each  of  the 
respective    companies.       All    the    profits 
which  had  hitherto  arisen  b;^Bale  of  stock 
by  subscription  were  to  remain  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  20  mUlions  South  Sea  stock,  as 
well  as  all  futare  privileges  and  advantages 
to  be  granted  by  the  public.    <"  This,"  Wal- 
pole argues,  "  puts  an  end  to  the  great  de- 
mand tor  money  that  arises  from  tame  lo 
time  by  sale  of  stock  by  subscription,  which 
alone  has  put  the  town  under  such  constant 
distress  for  money,  upon  every  payment, 
that  whilst  that  subsisted  it  was  impossiUe 
for  credit  to  revive.**    It  was  also  designed 
''  to  put  every  proprietor  in  possession  of 
his  just  share,  arisix^  from  trie  profits  of 
the  whole  without  waiting  for  annual  diTi- 
dends,  subject  to  the  management  of  direct- 
ors, and  tne  sundry  chances  and  kanrds 
that  payments  to  be  received  in   a  long 
course  of  time  were  liable  to,"  besides  giv- 
ing '*  a  ftuther  advantage  by  the  ingraft- 
ment  of  one-half  of  his  increased  oi^tal 
into  the  Bank  and  East  India  Companr." 
Besides  these  practical  advantages,  it  alio 
remedied  *'  some  of  the  greatest  mischieft 
which  attended  the  Scheme "  by  reducing 
the  capital  of  the  Company  into  manageap 
bio  limits.    "  A  capital  of  40  millions,**  he 
explains,  **  is  fi*om  its  bulk  alone  impracti- 
cable, and  if  raised  to  an  advanced  price  in 
any  high  degree  cannot  possibly  be  negoti- 
ated, not  only  for  want  of  sufficient  specie 
or  paper  monej,  but  for  want  of  property. 
Suppose  a  capital  of  40  millions  raiwd  to 
1000  per  cent,  the  value  is  400  millions :  it 
is  not  to  be  conceived  that  all  the  property 
of  England  can  answer  such  an  immense 
imaginary  value,  much  less  that  any  sort  of 
money  can  be  found  to  negotiate  one-half 
of  it.    It  is  as  impossible  to  find  any  profits 
that  can  supply  a  dividend  upon  so  large  a 
capital  at  any  advanced  price :  but  the  cap- 
ital being  reduced  to  one-half,  all  profits 
and   advantages  that    can    be  reasonably 
given  to  support  the  scheme  are  doabfe 
upon  the  halt*  to  what  they  would  be  on  the 
whole.** 

^*  This  measure,  framed  with  great  finan- 
cial ability  and  supported  by  commeniorale 
powers  of  debate,**  says  Lord  Mahon,  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  bnt 
satisfied  neither  of  the  three  Companies,  and 
was  suspended  shortly  afterwards  by  anoth- 
er more  decisive  and  effectual  meamire; 
but  the  mere  fact  that  Walpole  was  at  woHl 
on  the  difficulty  seems  to  have  had  a  sooth- 
ing effect  on  the  country.  His  interven- 
tion to  a  certain  extent  restored  popular 
confidence,  but  it  did  not  moderate  the 
rage  of  the  nation  agsinst  the  unfortunate 
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men,  rnanj  of  them  great  losen  in  their 
owapenoDB,  who  had  oeen  at  the  head  of 
ike  Cmpanj.    "  Parliament  met  in  a  mood 
lik0  the   people'fy  terror-fitricken,   bewil- 
dared,  tad  thirsting  for  vengeance."    Sum- 
mnj  jortice  upon  the  directors  vas  de- 
i—iwH  on  all  ndes.    **  The  Roman  law- 
•pivera  had  not  foreseen  the  poasible  ex- 
■tenee  of  a  parricide,"  said  one  speaker ; 
**  baft  as  soon  as  the  first  monster  appeared 
ha  was  sewn  in  a  sack  and  cast  headlong 
iato  the  Tiber ;  and  as  I  think  the  contriv- 
sn  of  die  Sonth  Sea  Scheme  to  be  the  par- 
neidea  of  their  country,  I  shall  willingly 
MS  them  undergo  the  same  pnnishmcnt." 
Another,  with  grim  jocularity,  which  raised 
d  aore  grim  laughter  in  the  furious  as- 
iMBUy,  referred  to  the  special  need  of 
hoBp  aA  that  crisis  I    Petitions  poured  in 
hm^  all  parts  of  the  country  praying  for 
mdign  punishment  on  these  '*  monsters  of 
Midb  aaacoTetousness,"  "  the  cannibals  of 
thaige  Alley,  the  infamous  betrayers  of 
thrir  eountrv."    *'Let  them  not  only  be 
lagged,  but  nan^ed  sj^eedily,"  exclaimed  a 
MOQB   letter-wnter   in    the    newspapers. 
Iha  sneer  of  Steele  at  these  unfortunate 
MO,  as  ^  a  few  ciphering  citts,  a  species  of 
MD  of  equal  capacity  in  all  respects  (that 
tf  dbeating  a  deluded  people  only  except- 
I       ad)  with  those  animals  who  saved  the  Cap- 
itoi  t "  sinks  into  gentle  comment  before 
i       tbs  blood   and  vengeance    demanded  by 
L      olher  contemporaries.    When  the  commit- 
r     tee  of  investigation  began  its  labours,  it 
*  exposed,"  says  Coxe,  ^\  a  scene  of  fraud 
ad  miquity  almost  unparalleled  in  the  an- 
■sb  of  history."    Fictitious   stock    to    a 
laige  amount  had  been  created  for  dis- 
tnootion  among  different  members  of  the 
Ministry  and  influential  persons  to  secure 
the  passing  of  the  South  Sea  bill.     Sunder- 
knd  himself,  the  head  of  the  Government, 
was  credited  with  £50,000  worth  of  these 
ftlse  shares;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
ebequer,  Aislabie,  was  also  deeply  involved. 
The  latter  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
while  the  city  blazed  with  bonfires.     Secre- 
tary Craggs  died  suddenly  of  smallpox  and 
excitement    Some  of  the  directors  fled ; 
all  of  them  had  their  fortunes  confiscated, 
with  the  exception  of  some  miserable  rem- 
nant allotted  to  each  to  save  them  from 
dovrnright  beggary.    Sunderland  was  ac- 

aoitted,  not  because  of  any  innocence  on 
is  part,  but  from  his  party's  need  of  him, 
and  Walpole's  strenuous  support.  During 
all  this  period  of  vindictive  fury,  the  man 
who  alone  could  brin«;  any  order  out  of  the 
chaos  was  compelled  to  stand  aside  and  look 
OD  while  the  infuriated  multitude  wrought 


its  wilL  *^  Mr.  Walpole's  comer  sat  mute 
as  fishes,"  says  Brodrick,  while  describing 
to  the  Irish  Chancellor  the  badgering  to 
which  the  unfortunate  directors  were  sub- 
jected. He  could  no  more  stem  the  tide  of 
popular  rage  than  he  could,  not  quite  a 
year  before,  stem  by  his  solemn  warning 
the  resistless  eagerness  for  gain  which  had 
swept  everybody  to  the  feet  of  these  same 
dircKStors.  He  seems  to  have  stood  by  with 
the  only  wisdom  practicable  under  ike  cir- 
cumstances, and  permitted  the  wild  storm 
to  rage  itself  out  Confiscations,  impeach- 
ments, disabilities,  rained  down  out  of  the 
angry  skies  without  any  possibilitj  of  re- 
straint. And  the  passive  opposition  wkh 
which  Walpole  met  these  riolent  measures, 
as  well  as  his  ardent  defence  of  Sunderland, 
a  man  whom  he  had  no  occasion  to  love, 
gained  him  the  name  of  the  Screen  among 
bis  •political  enemies.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  a  creditable  title. 

The  final  settlement  of  this  melancholy 
business  was  made  by  a  secon<l  bill  *'  for 
the  restoration  of  public  credit,'*  which  was 

Eassed  in  the  eany  part  of  the  year  1721, 
y  which  the  proprietors  of  South  Sea 
stock  received  on  the  whole  a  composition 
of  about  40  per  cent  of  their  debts.  This 
is  the  last  of  the  ill-fated  Scheme.  Various 
ruined  lords  had  to  seek  for  themselves  colo- 
nial governorships  and  other  poor  poets  by 
way  of  escape.  One  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment lay  in  the  grave  of  a  suicide ; 
another  languished  in  the  Tower.  Oddly 
enough,  except  Walpole  himself,  building 
galleries  and  collecting  pictures  in  his  Nor- 
folk manor,  and  the  one  lucky  lord  who 
sent  him  that  *'  Gladiator  '*  from  Kome,  no 
single  shadow  of  good  fortune  appears 
among  all  the  spectres  of  this  universal 
and  overwhelming  disaster. 

With  this  strange  scene  all  possibility  of 
permanent  opposition  to  the  autocracy  and 
genial  despotism  of  Robert  Walpole,  the 
only  man  who  had  nerve,  steadiness,  and 
capacity  sufiicient  for  the  oc;casion,  seems 
to  have  been  at  an  end.  Death,  too,  and 
ruin  aided  him  in  a  sad  but  eflectual  way. 
Stanhope,  his  only  real  rival,  was  so  far  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  South  Sea  business 
that  in  the  passion  and  fury  of  debate 
he  was  seized  by  violent  illness,  and  died 
suddenly.  The  younger  Craggs,  Secretary 
of  State,  died,  as  we  have  said,  while  the  re- 
port of  th^  committee  of  investigation  was 
being  given  in,  of  smallpox,  to  which  no 
doubt  his  anxiety  and  excitement  had  ren- 
dered him  specially  liable.  His  father 
committed  suicide.  Aislabie  went  to  the 
Tower ;  and  in  a  very  few  months  alter, 
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the  name  of  Lord  Sunderland  was  added 
to  this  melancholj  bill  of  mortality.  He 
died  of  disease  of  the  heart  Thus  the  com- 
plaint of  one  of  the  sufferers  that  the  whole 
matter  was  to  be  settled  without  blood  was 
trafrically  contradicted.  It  is  evident  that, 
guilty  or  innoc«>nt,  or  rather  guilty  and  in- 
nocent, —  Stanhope  for  one  being  above 
even  the  touch  of  suspicion,  —  these  unfor- 
tunate statesmen  were  as  much  the  victims 
of  the  South  Sea  Scheme  as  if  their  heads 
had  fallen  on  the  scaffold. 

Over  these  ruins  and  graves  Walpole 
stepped  quietly  into  power.  In  face  of  so 
serious  an  emergency  the  factious  heat  of 
his  period  of  opposition  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. He  had  done  his  best,  evidently 
with  all  honesty  and  zeal,  for  the  colleagues 
and  adversaries  with  whom  he  had  worked 
and  fought,  who  had  used  him  harshly 
enough  in  their  day  of  power,  and  to  whom 
he  had  been  in  his  turn  a  very  bitter  ad- 
versary. Fortunately  for  his  reputation  no 
one  can  accuse  him  of  having  taken  any 
unfriendly  advantage  of  the  great  calamity, 
which  overwhelmed  them.  He  was  Lord 
Sunderland's  Screen,  lie  took  no  part  in 
the  violent  proceedings  against  the  direct- 
ors, except  to  moderate,  when  he  could,  the 
popular  iury.  His  triumph,  therefore,  was 
one  with  no  sting  of  selfreproach  in  it. 
Nor  was  Walpole  a  man  of  delicate  feeling 
to  be  cast  down  by  this  strange  and  tragic 
sweep!  ntr  away  of  his  predecessors.  He 
stepped  into  power  to  the  head  of  a  unani- 
mous Cabinet  and  a  large  majority.  *'In 
the  session  of  1724,  for  example,"  says 
Lord  Mahon,  '*  there  was  only  one  single 
public  division  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
The  Minister  had  it  all  his  own  way  hence- 
forward lor  twenty  years.  From  unani- 
mous his  Cabinet  became  dutiful;  his  col- 
leagues, even  tliose  whose  beginnings  in 
public  life  had  beon  anterior  and  superior 
to  his  ovvn,  yielded  to  his  sway,  or  were  in 
their  turn  cast  aside  by  his  irresistible  influ- 
ence. Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  a  shadow 
passed  across  his  career.  At  one  time,  on 
the  accession  of  Goorge  II.,  it  seemed 
doomed  to  a  summary  conclusion,  but  only 
came  forth  from  the  momentary  trial 
stront^cr  and  more  fully  established  than 
ever.  Even  his  failures  did  not  affect  him 
as  they  affected  other  men.  lie  threw  the 
whole  country  into  commotion  with  his  Ex- 
cise Bill,  and  was  all  but  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  of  the  mob,  yet  kept  his  seat,  and  next 
day  stood  on  the  fnigments  of  the  abandoned 
measure  as  sirong  and  supremo  as  ever. 
Thou^^h  English  society  still  heaved  and 
fermented  throughout  its  depths  with  Jac- 


obite plots;  though  it  was  still  possibl 
that  such  a  man  as  Atterbary  in  the  mids 
of  his  career  should  be  suddenly  cut  shori 
impeached,  and  banished  as  a  traitor 
though  there  was  a  Drapier  in  lrelan< 
rousing  the  nation  to  snch  sturdy  and  unani 
mous  opposition  as  nowadays  seems  a  kin« 
of  miracle ;  though  there  was  a  Porteoo 
Mob  in  Scotland  setting  Grovemment  a 
bold  defiance;  though  every  kind  of  jai 
ring  element  still  existed  in  the  thre 
kingdoms,  and  there  were  perpetual  war 
and  tumults  abroad  —  yet  neither  domcsti 
rebellion  nor  foreign  conflict  disturbs 
Great  Britain.  **The  twenty  years  ol 
Walpole's  administration,  to  their  hish  iioD 
our  be  it  spoken,"  says  Lord  Mahon 
*'  afford  comparatively  few  incidents  to  hit 
tory."  A  strong  and  wise  rule,  powerful  t 
resist,  yet  knowing  when  to  yield ;  a  coo 
sistent  home  policy,  in  which  every  thin] 
gave  way  to  the  interest  of  the  nation,  an 
the  as  yet  undeveloped  doctrine  of  non 
intervention  abroad  was  pushed  as  ftr  a 
was  possible  ;  a  practical  tolerance,  in  con 
plete  yet  silent  contradiction  to  many  in 
tolerant  and  unchristian  laws,  which  thi 
Minister,  while  eludinff  them,  was  too  jadi 
cions  to  awaken  into  life  by  any  a^tatioi 
for  their  repeal,  —  such  was  the  rei^  oi 
Robert  Walpole.  It  was  such  a  reign  a 
could  have  existed  in  no  other  country,  fo 
nowhere  else  is  practice  permitted  to  con 
trovert  theory,  and  Government  to  ignor 
the  letter  of  the  law.  By  times,  whei 
there  are  men  capable  of  it,  such  a  swa; 
seems  to  suit  Engla^id.  But  it  is  not  i 
\ofiy  fashion  of  government,  nor  one  O! 
which  we  can  be  proud.  No  doubt,  wha 
would  be  simple  selfishness  if  practised  h 
an  individual  becomes  a  kind  of  patriotisE 
when  it  is  the  internal  welfare  or  a  natioi 
which  is  pressed  at  all  hazards,  and  b; 
every  shift  and  expedient.  Yet  at  th' 
same  time  it  is  apparent  enough  that 
policy  which  would  be  worldly,  contraci 
ed,  and  ungenerous  in  a  private  family 
cannot  become  noble,  dignified,  and  grea 
l)v  being  translated  to  a  bigser  area.  Si 
llobert*s  policy  was  perfectly  adapted  t 
the  time  in  which  he  found  himself.  It  wc 
of  incalculable  use  in  consolidating  the  ne< 
rcyhne  and  knitting  the  nation  togethe 
It  strengthened  our  credit  and  united  on 
forces  at  homo  —  it  set  the  throne  upo 
surer  foundations  than  could  have  bee 
hoped  for  —  it  made  the  nation  prosperoi: 
beyond  its  dreams.  It  was,  in  short;,  tfa 
government  best  adapted  for  the  timi 
And  yet  it  was  not  a  government  eitlic 
lolly  or  pure. 
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We  have  ao  lateh-  sketched  the  earlier 
incidents  of  ffir  Bobert  Walpole's  rule  as 
IGouter  of  Geosge  n.,  with  reference  to 
t^  diatingoislied  and  remarkable  princess  * 
vho  entered  with  so  mnch  insight  and  in- 
into  all  his  projects,  that  it  is  unne- 
to  repeat  the  tale.    The  intercourse 
hetween  Caroline  and  Walpole  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  in  his  life.    He 
secns  to  have  recognised  in  her,  as  she 
leeopiised  in  him,  a  counsellor  really  fit  to 
ddiberate  npon  the  greatest  of  national 
iffiui,  and  to  work  at  that  kingly  work  of 
feeoustruction  and  consoUdation  to  which 
ov  modem  England  owes  so  much.    The 
two  who   in  their  dtiy  were  the  most  fit 
■ofianofs  to  be  feund  in  the  country,  evi- 
deniljr  entertained  no  mean  jealousies  of 
cidli  other.    Caroline  was  the  only  coadju- 
tor of  whom  Walpole  seems  to  have  been 
estireljr  patient    He  spoke  to  her  with  a 
ftadmess  which  to  us  in  a  different  phase 
of  society  seems  brutal  and  disgusting.    He 
leBtored  to  discuss  with  her  her  most  pri- 
ma affairs,  the  relations  between  herself 
Md  her  husband,  and  to  do  it  with  the 
Mlbe  want  of  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
ftdiBg  which  was  natural  to  him;    and 
there  must  have  been  a  certain    visible 
loig^  of  good  inteDtion  in  the  man,  and 
friendship,  tionest  in  its  way,  or  Caroline 
lefer  c<mld  have  tolerated  his  nauseous 
ootpseb.    She  must  have  appreciated  that 
cnioai  truth  to  his  trade,  and  honesty  in 
Uf  work,  which  stood  him  in  stead  of  hi^h 
principle  and  a  sensitive  conscience.     She 
vai  not  a  trustful  or  confiding  woman,  nor 
<M  likely  to  err  in  judgment  from  too  fa- 
iMrable  an  estimate  of  the  motives  of 
tee  about  her.    Yet  it  is  evident  that 
ib  Ittd  real  fni^  in  the  man  who  was  capa- 
fc  of  wounding  every  delicacy  of  her  na- 
^oe,  jet  who  stood  up  with  unfailing  stead- 
teaesB  and  courage  in  defence    of  her 
Uttid's  throne  and  the  rights  of  her  de- 
scendants.    She  who  went  into  all  the  de- 
^  of  business  with  him,  and  was,  in  short, 
b  oolleiBgue  in  the  government  of  the 
cooatry,  must  have  known  what  she  was 
^oiag  when  on  her  deatlibcd  she  commend- 
^  t&  King  and  her  family  to  the  Minis- 
^B  care.     So  unelevated  a  soul  was  he 
te,  even   while  receiving  that  supremo 
J^iUBendation,  his  mind  was  at  sumcient 
pwo  to  tremble  and  think  of  how  the 
^ig  would  take  it;  but  it  docs  not  the 
*■  prove  a  confidence  beyond  all  price  — 
^  highest    testimony  that  one    human 
^'Citare  could  give  to  another.    Nor  was 
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this  high  trust  influenced  by  any  personal 
prepossession.  Lord  Hervey  records  for 
us  more  than  one  outbreak  in  which  Caro- 
line, so  often  stung  by  his  personal  advices, 
betrays  her  lively  appreciation  of  the  great 
Minister's  individual  deficiencies.  She 
bursts  fbrth,  on  one  occasion,  with  a  certain 
sore  contempt,  yet  half  compassion,  to  won- 
der how  any  woman  could  tolerate  such  a 
lover — **ap«?  ce  gros  corps,  ces  jambes  en^ 
JUes,  et  ce  uUain  ventre  I"  cries  Caroline, 
with  the  coarse  fireedom  of  the  time,  and  a 
bitter  secret  self-reflection  which  even  her 
keen  biographer  does  not  seem  to  have  di- 
vined. She  was  fond  of  her  courtier  cham- 
berlain, who  amused  and  helped,  and  even 
had  an  affection  for  her  in  his  way ;  but  it 
was  not  to  him,  though  he  too  had  political 
ambitions,  that  Carohne  confided  her  dying 
charge.  It  was  to  Walpole,  with  all  his 
brutality,  coarse,  uns^pathetic,  and  im- 
moral, that  she  left  this  last  trust  He  was, 
as  we  have  just  said,  so  unworthy  to  receive 
it,  that  in  that  awfbl  chamber  of  death,  and 
with  the  eyes  of  the  dying  Queen  upon  him, 
he  was  seized  with  a  selfish  panic  lest 
the  King  should  be  angry  and  dismiss  him 
in  consequence.  But  yet  she  knew  that  her 
trust  was  safe  in  VValpole*s  hands;  and 
Caroline  was  right. 

When  the  Queen  died  who  had  been  so 
faithful  to  him,  it  was  supposed  that  Wal- 
pole*s  power  would  break  down  with  the 
same  certainty  as  his  downfall  had  been 
looked  for  on  the  death  of  George  I. ;  but 
his  enemies  were  again  deceived.  In  fact,  it 
seldom  happens  that  immediate  results,  how- 
ever closely  calculated  upon,  follow  upon 
any  such  public  event.  In  public  as  in 
private  life,  the  most  valuable  and  necessary 
existence,  the  life  upon  which  all  hopes 
hang,  and  at  whose  conclusion  the  very  sun 
in  heaven  seems  as  if  it  must  pale  —  when  it 
actually  ends  at  last,  leaves  the  bystanders 
lost  in  amaze  that  it  should  be  so  little 
missed.  The  world  which  God  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  gets  on  modcratiily  well, 
and  takes  its  own  way,  whoever  may  die  or 
be  overthrown.  Queen  Caroline  was  no  ex- 
ception :  she  (lied,  and  yet  thin^:^  continued 
as  before.  The  King,  in  that  one  point 
showing  a  touch  of  human  feeling,  was 
moved  rather  than  irritated  by  the  fact  that 
his  dyin<;  wife  had  coiilided  him  to  the  care 
of  her  Minister.  And  tliingi«  went  calmly 
on  without  Caroline  as  they  had  done  in  her 
lifetime.  But  though  the  storm  had  not  im- 
mediately broken  upon  Walpole,  it  was  not 
lonfj^  before  his  practical  eye  detected  the 
gathering  clouds,  and  heard  the  growl  of  the 
rising  wind.    The  tempest  that  was  to  sweep 
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him  oat  of  public  favoar  rose  in  a  cload  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  It  was  a  quarrel 
about  merchandise  and  trading-vessels  which 
at  last  disturbed  the  serenity  which  England 
had  so  lonff  enjoyed.  To  all  appearance  it 
was  something  not  unlike  the  offence  by 
which  Spain  not  very  long  ago  provoked  our 
contemptuous  choler.  In  those  days  people 
were  not  contemptuous  of  Spain ;  but  Eng- 
land was  then,  as  now,  more  sensitive  to  a 
petty  insult  to  her  merchants  and  their  ships 
than  to  great  political  questions.  The 
yearly  South  Sea  ship  had  been  followed  by 
others  freighted  with  English  manufactures, 
which  established  themselves  within  reach, 
and  poured  in  their  goods  to  swell  the  only 
lesal  car^o  as  it  was  exhausted,  so  that  the 
hold  of  the  vessel  became  a  very  widow's 
cruse,  always  emptied  yet  never  decreased. 
Naturally  the  Spaniards  resented  this  bare- 
faced smuggling;  and  they  insisted  on  a 
right  of  search,  and  took  possession  of  ships 
and  cargoes  with  probably  insufficient  war- 
rant, as  happens  when  such  international 
discussions  are  afloat  A  certain  Jenkins, 
the  captain  of  one  of  these  vessels,  whose  ear 
was  asserted  to  have  been  cut  off,  and  who 
carried  the  severed  member,  wrapped  up  in 
cotton,  about  with  him,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  arguments,  came  in  with  ereat 
effect  at  this  moment  of  irritation,  and  an 
outburst  of  popular  fury  helped  the  cabals 
of  the  politicians  who  were  leaguing  them- 
selves against  Walpole.  The  country  seems 
to  have  grown  tired  of  him  on  the  whole. 
The  King,  notwithstanding  the  lingerings  of 
Caroline's  influence,  was  a  little  tired  of  him. 
His  vigour  was  giving  way.  He  was  over 
sixty,  unwieldy,  corpulent,  threatened  with 
disease.  He  had  not  been  self-denying  or  se- 
verely virtuous.  He  had  been  magnificent 
and  prodigal.  His  homely  paternal  house  at 
Houghton  had  given  way  to  a  splendid  man- 
sion, in  which  twice  a-year  tne  convivial 
Minister  held  open  house.  His  private  mor- 
als were  utterly  beyond  excuse.  Ere  his 
beautiful  wife  (herself,  as  we  have  said,  not 
sans  reproche)  had  been  dead  a  month,  he 
had  married  his  mistress.  Miss  Skerrett. 
Everything  was  against  liim  in  these  days, 
as  everything  had  been  in  his  favour  at  an 
earlier  peri^.  The  quarrel  with  Spain, 
partly  by  its  nature,  which  was  one  specially 
irritating  to  England,  and  partly  by  means 
of  party  plots,  grew  hotter  and  hotter. 
There  was  a  weak  and  abortive  treaty  pro- 
posed which  made  things  worse.  And  at 
last  it  became  evident  that  nothingshort  of 
war  would  content  the  nation.  The  King 
was,  and  had  been  for  years,  painfully  held 
in  the  leash  of  Walpole,  and  now  was  to  be 


restrained  no  longer.  His  faithful  co 
had  broken  their  bonds  of  allegianc< 
Minister,  and  went  each  his  sevei 
The  people  were  furious  and  unreaai 
their  desire  for  war.  It  would  almo 
indeed,  as  if  war  at  anv  price 
placed  the  peace-at-any-pnce  theor 
the  great  Minister,  without  putting 
wor£,  had  steadily  maintained. 

It  is  the  evident  deduction  from 
that  Walpole,  the  Minister  of  peace 
have  reUredf  which  he  coula  hai 
gracefully  enough,  from  his  laboric 
ours.  This  was  the  opinion  both  of 
and  foes.  His  very  historian  and  pa 
repeats  in  this  respect  everything  ni 
est  opponent  could  say.  *<  Thus  sito: 
thus  embarrassed,"  says  Coxe,  *'t 
by  the  King,  counteracted  by  die 
reviled  by  tne  nation,  and  compelle< 
dare  war  against  his  own  opinion,  \ 
and  naturalquestion  arises.  Why  d]< 
resign  ?  Why  did  he  still  maintain 
exposed  to  so  many  difficulties,  and  v 
so  much  obloquy?  His  intimate 
urged  him  to  take  this  step  when  the 
tion  was  carried  in  the  House  of  € 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight  . 
he  come  forward  on  this  occasion, 
dared  that  he  had  opposed  the  war  s 
and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  con 
finding  that  the  voice  of  the  people  wa 
ous  for  hostilities,  he  had  therefore  i 
station  which  he  could  not  preserve ' 
nity,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  con( 
hdm  of  Government  when  he  ec 
guide  it  at  his  discretion,  and  tc 
sponsible  for  measures  which  he  did 
prove,  —  had  he  acted  this  noble  ai 
tied  part,  he  would  have  risen  in  thi 
of  his  own  age,  and  have  secured 

Elause  of  posterity.  .  .  .  The  truth 
e  had  neither  resolution  nor  indii 
persevere  in  a  sacrifice  which  circui 
seemed  to  require,  and  to  quit  a 
which  long  possession  had  endeared 
But  Ministers  are  but  men :  hunmr 
does  not  reach  to  perfection :  and  n 
quitted  power  without  a  sigh,  or  lool 
to  it  without  regret  ?  " 

To  this  explanation  there  may  b 
one  we  have  already  noted,  and  whi 
a  different  character  from  the  fin 
ments  of  the  Archdeacon.  There  L 
stinct  of  i^ure  which  moves  a  man. 
of  himself,  to  continue  in  the  post  ft 
he  feels  himself  the  man  most  qnali£ 
instinct  very  noble  in  its  essence,  ai 
enables  many  to  hold  to  theirdutgr 
standi ns  much  fainting  of  the  flesh  i 
riness  of  spirit     Walpole  was  a  bet 
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kter  than  he  was  a  man ;  no  doubt  in  the 
depths  of  his  nature,  in  the  silence  which  a 
eharacter  prone  to  superficial  and  coarse  ex- 
pression ot  itself  could  never  put  into  an^ 
vords,  he  felt  that  his  work  was  the  best  part 
of  Uin,  and  that  any  salvation  there  could 
be  hr  him  lay  in  it.    With  such  a  dumb 
senee  of  the  necessity  of  the  effort,  something 
.  iDOching  and  pathetic  is  in  his  pertinacity. 
Hi  was  rich,  he  was  old,  he  was  suffering  -^ 
he  could  not  gain  more  reputation,  greater 
»  adrancement^  than  he .  haid  already  won. 
What  worldly  motiye  had  the  man  to  cling 
to  his  tedious,  laborious  profession,  to  keen 
liflHelf  in  the  way  of  constant  assaults  and 
mlrijr  ?    He  clung  to  his  work  — it  is  the 
oaljr  interpretation  which  seems  to  us  to 
Ihnw  any  light  upon  his  persistence.    lie 
ftlt  not  only  that  he  coula  do  it  best,  but 
ftit  he  was  better  in  doing  it     Therefore 
he  stooped  and  yielded  as  he  had  seemed  to 
4n  henre.    War  was  proclaimed,  though  it 
VM  ajiainst  his  judgment,  and  the  nation 
VM  wild  with  delight.    The  joy-bells  were 

a  in  London,  and  the  procession  of  the 
is  into  the  city  with  the  proclamation 
VIS  sccompanied  by  a  loyous  escort,  beaded 
bj  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself.  When 
air  Robert  heard  the  peal,  he  said  bitterly 
Alt  the  ringing  of  the  bells  would  soon  be 
flowed  by  a  wringing  of  hands.  He  did 
■Qt  attempt  to  disguise  his  dislike  either 
ftM  the  public  or  his  friends,  but  stood  at 
^  post,  and  yielded  to  the  measure  against 
I  b  conscience,  and  laid  himself  open  to  all 
tbs  insults  that  could  be  heaped  upon  him. 
By  this  ignoble,  yet,  when  one  thiuKs  of  it, 
pithetic  sacrifice,  he  added  two  years  to  his 
idiiuiistration,  and  a  million  libels  to  him- 

h  was  within  five  years  from  Caroline's 
^Mth  that  all  this  happened  to  her  favour- 
its  Minister.  In  the  Cabinet  to  which  he 
hd  once  dictated,  he  found  himself  contra- 
<faad  on  all  sides.  Admiral  Vernon,  who 
VH  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
ifndron  sent  out,  was  "  personally  obnox- 
ion"  to  him.  When  he  took  Porto  Bello, 
^  victory  was  flaunted  in  Walpole's  .face 
U  a  tidng  calculated  to  vex  him.  Yet 
^kn  the  expedition  went  astray  and  came 
to  harai,  the  blame  was  thrown,  like  everv 
<>ih8r,  upon  the  Minister's  overladen  shonl- 
<^  The  opposition  against  him  was  led 
^  Pdteney,  the  acquaintance  and  ally  of 
^  yoath.  Here  and  there  he  found  a  lit- 
4  capricious  and  uncertain  support.  The 
fiag,  when  he  requested  lea^  to  resign, 
viftnd  it.  **  What  I  will  you  desert  me  in 
^r  greatest  difficulties  V ''  said  George. 
SoBe  of  his  old   political  opponents,  men 


who  had  grown  gray  in  a  continual  combat 
with  himself  and  his  party,  gave  him  a 
magnanimous  moral  support  by  moments. 
But  yet  the  clouds  were  gathering  round 
the  setting  sun,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
refuse  him  a  certain  sympatny.  When  he 
was  badgered  about  the  squadron  so  un- 
luckily sent  out,  the  old  statesman  burst 
into  a  pathetic  and  indicant  complaint. 
"I  oppose  nothing,  I  give  in  to  every- 
thing, am  said  to  do  everything,  am  to  an- 
swer for  everything ;  and  yet,  Grod  know?, 
I  dare  not  do  what  I  think  right,"  he  cries. 
**  The  war  is  yours,**  he  says  on  another  oc- 
casion, in  the  King's  antechamber,  to  the 
angry  Newcastle.  *^  You  have  had  the  con- 
duct of  it ;  1  wish  you  joy  of  it."  To  such 
a  pass  had  the  autocrat  of  Great  Britain 
come. 

The  last  scene  of  all  was  one  rendered 
necessary  apparently  by  the  custom  of  the 
time.  After  carrying  a  statesman  trium- 
phant over  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of 
years,  backing  him  in  every  party  measure 
he  cared  to  enter  into,  and  luring  him  on 
oflen  beyond  his  depth,  it  was  the  pleasant 
fashion  of  the  day  to  impeacli  him  when 
his  term  of  office  was  over,  and  put  him  at 
the  bar  to  plead,  if  not  for  his  life,  yet  for 
his  honour  and  fortune.  To  this  humilia- 
tion also  Walpolc  was  exposed.  There  is 
a  little  incident  in  the  beginning  of  this 
scene  which  makes  a  curious  vignette  to  the 
ffraver  story.  In  replying  briefly  to  a  no- 
tice given  him  that  ne  was  to  be  formally 
attached,  Walpole  quoted  the  line  — 

"  Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulli  pallescere  culpss," 

a  quotation  which  Pulteney  immediately 
corrected,  declaring  it  to  be  Nulla  palles' 
cere  culpa  !  The  assailed  Minister  and  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  sat,  as  was 
usual  at  the  time^  on  the  same  bench,  in- 
stantly proceeded  to  a  bet  on  their  respec- 
tive correctness.  The  question  was  re- 
ferred on  the  snot  to  Nicholas  ilardinge, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  a  fine  scholar, 
and  given  against  Walpole,  who  tossed  the 
^nea  to  his  adversary.  Pulteney  caught 
It  and  held  it  up  to  the  IIou<e.  **  It  is  the 
only  money  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Treasury  for  many  years,"  he  said,  with 
significant  insolence,  *'  and  it  shall  be  the 
last." 

For  the  final  accusation  made  against 
Walpole  was  that  of  comiption.  It  is  true 
he  was  accused  of  everything  from  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  until  the  current  moment. 
He  was  held  responsible  for  aU  as  the  sole 
Minister,    sharing    responsibility  with    no 
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one ;  but  the  final  particulars  into  which 
the  charge  settled  was  that  of  corruption. 
On  the  nrst  motion,  that  he  was  unfit  to 
serve  his  Majesty,  Sir  Robert,  however, 
had  a  majority  in  his  favour,  chiefljr  pro- 
cured by  one  curious  incident.  His  old 
and  constant  opponent  Shippen,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Jacobite  party,  a  man  with 
whom  Walpole  had  fought  more  or  less 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  political  life, 
got  up  abruptly  in  the  progress  of  the  de- 
bate. He  said  the  motion  appeared  to  him 
a  plan  for  turning  out  one  minister  and 
bringing  in  another,  a  matter  which  he 
wouhl  (rive  himself  no  trouble  about ;  upon 
which  he  left;  the  Hoa«*e,  followed  by  thirty- 
four  of  his  friends.  Harley,  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  took  a  similar  step.  The 
enemies  of  the  falling  man  were  kmder  to 
him  than  his  former  supporters.  "  Ilobin 
and  I  are  two  honest  men,*'  said  the  sturdy 
old  Jacobite  who  did  this  manful  bit  of  op- 
position. *'  He  is  for  King  George,  and  I 
for  King  James ;  but  those  men  with  long 
cravats  only  desire  places,  either  under 
King  George  or  King  James."  Of  the 
same  stout  old  Tory,  Walpole  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  he  would  not  say  who 
was  corrupt,  but  he  would  say  who  was  not 
corrupriblc,  and  that  was  Shippen.  The 
hone5>t  man  was  a  consistent,  treasonable, 
scheming  Jtacobite,  working  all  his  life  in 
King  Gt'or^e's  Parliament  on  the  forlorn 
hope  of  the  Stuarts.  Amid  all  the  wicked- 
ness and  baseness  of  the  tine,  tliere  is  a 
certain  consolation  in  this  glimpse  of  him, 
and  in  his  voluntary  parallel  of  **  Robin 
and  I." 

Alter  this  virtoiy  there  is  a  fluctuating 
record  of  majorities,  sinking  to  the  very 
lowest  ebb  of  numbers.  "  One  or  two  more 
such  victories  will  be  the  death  of  us,"  s^ys 
Horace  Walpole,  thimgli  he  records  them 
with  a  young  man's  levitv.  His  letters  af- 
ford U"^  a  j)icture  of  the  Minister  himself  at 
this  trviu":  mouieut.  A  few  months  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament  Sir  Robert's 
anxieties  seem  to  have  been  at  their  height. 
Tlie  Kinjr  was  absent,  the,  Cimtinent  was  in 
a  blaze,  the  AMinister  was  unsupported  and 
alone.  He,  "  who  wa^  asleep  as  soon  as  his 
head  to:ic!ied  the  pillow,  for  I  have  fre- 
quently known  liim  snore  ere  they  had 
<lr\wn  his  eurtains,  now  never  sleeps  above 
an  hour  without  waking;  and  he  who  at 
dinner  always  torjjot  he  was  Minister,  and 
was  more  jjav  ami  thou'ihtless  than  all  his 
company,  now  sit-*  without  speaking,  and 
with  his  eyes  fixed  for  an  hour  together." 
It  was  in  the  silence  that  his  heart  oumed. 
WTien  Parliament  met  again,  and  Walpole 


had  the  daily  stru^le  before  him,  which 
was  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  he  shook  oflT 
hig  depression.  ''  Sir  Robert  is  as  weU  aa 
ever,"  Horace  writes  at  Christmas,  *'and 
spoke  with  as  much  spirit  as  ever  at  four 
o*clock  (in  the  morning).  This  way  they 
will  not  kill  him.  I  will  not  answer  for 
any  other.  .  .  .  Sir  Robert  is  very  san- 
guine. I  hope,  for  his  sake  and  for  his  hon- 
our, and  for  the  nation's  peace,  that  he  will 
get  the  better ;  but  the  moment  he  has  the 
majority  I  shall  be  very  serious  with  him  to 
resign.''  "  It  is  a  most  shocking  sight,**  be 
proceeds  a  few  days  later,  speaking  of  the 
extraordinary  efforts  made  to  increase  the 
division  lists,  "  to  see  the  sick  and  dead 
brought  in  on  both  sides.  Men  on  crutches, 
and  Sir  William  Gordon  from  his  bed  with 
a  blister  on  his  head  and  flannel  hanging 
out  from  under  his  wig." 

Notwithstanding  these  exertions,  Sir 
Robert  never  haa  a  majority  asain.  He 
persisted,  notwithstanding  ever}'thmg  —  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends  and  the  attacks  of 
his  foes ;  but  at  last,  by  dint  of  repeated  de- 
feat, the  hard  lesson  was  learnt.  A  majori- 
tv  of  one  enforced  the  conviction  which  all 
the  sermons  in  the  world  could  not  have  pro- 
duced ;  and  with  reluctant  steps,  the  Minister 
went  to  his  last  official  audience.  "  Wlien 
he  kissed  the  King's  hand  to  take  his  first 
leave,  the  King  fell  on  his  neck,  wept,  and 
kissed  him,  and  1)egged  to  sec  him  fre- 
quently," says  Horace.  "  I  sit  here  writing 
to  you,  and  receiving  all  the  town,  who 
flock  to  this  house.  Sir  Robert  has  already 
had  three  levees  this  morning,  and  the 
rooms  still  overflowing!  You  will  think 
this  the  prelude  to  some  victory.  On  the 
contrary,  when  you  receive  this  there  will 
be  no  longer  a  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  yon 
must  know  him  for  the  future  by  tne  title  of 
the  Earl  of  Orfonl.  That  other  envied 
name  expires  next  week  with  the  Ministry. 
.  .  There  were  a  \'ow  bonfires  last  night, 
but  they  are  very  unfashionable,  for  never 
was  fallen  Minister  so  followed." 

"  The  fear  of  ill  exceeds  the  ill  we  fear.* 
The  Minister  who  had  held  olfice  with  so 
tenacious  a  grasp  recovered  his  balance,  it 
is  evident,  and  felt  bis  foot  Arm  on  common 
earth  ag.iin  the  moment  be  had  thrown  down 
the  fatal  seals.  It  is  a  kind  of  transformation 
scene,  which  suddenly  dazzles  the  amazed 
spectator.  One  day  he  is  overwliolmcd  with 
reproach  and  in  gratitu<le,  torn  with  anxiety, 
struggling  for  very  life,  the  object  of  every- 
body's abuse  ;  the  next,  and  the  jovial  figure 
has  regJiined  its  force,  the  "  heart's  laugh  " 
rings  out,  the  house  is  crowded  with  applaud- 
ing guests,  and  Sir  Robert  is  himself,  and  more 
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,  feeling  Wf  Jelnuded  of  hu  Bympa- 
tkj.  Under  tlie  influence  of  tha  itorm  that 
njnd  roand  him,  and  the  steacly  v&lbur 
«nu  whicli  the  penecuted  Minister  lilted 
bit  bead  agsioit  it,  the  lookeivon  had  come 
ta  Ibel  a  certain  interest  in  him  which  hii 
pnaperooa  burlj  figure  does  not  excite  by 
lUhne.  The  courage  and  conjtano}'  of  the 
bidgerad  statemaan,  hii  loaellnew  among 
tbow  ftctioos  colleague*,  between  the  peev- 
U  iEing  and  the  irTitat«d  country,  had 
awakened  a  real  aympatby.  But  lo,  a  touoh 
of  tbe  wand,  a  pull  of  the  itriog,  and  the 
■Ht  clears  away,  arid  the  storm  is  over. 
Itb  AntMn  wbo  has  Umched  the  earth  and 
iirafireshed.  itir  Robert  Walpole'a  day  was 
over ;  but  the  Karl  of  Orfonl  tacks  on  a 
hrilKaiit  little  poetsitript  to  that  long  exist- 
Micr.  Suddenly  he  glides  into  a  poMtJon 
miM  important  stilL  He  is  tho  secret  ad- 
«iserof  hissoTereigD  —  he  is  the  courted  of 
"town  "  —  his  bouse  orerflows  —  his  disaa- 
tm  has  tamed  into  a  trinmph.  The  change 
isMstari-liii^  as  a  change  in  a  play,  and 
WMcdy  seems  more  real!  Yet  it  was  nM 
«ly  leai  but  natural.  lu  the  moment 
TOB  his  tenacity,  his  la>e  of  hia  work,  hit 
dfaMigiunent  tront  all  support,  seemed  to 
laaghim  out  of  the  conTentional  round, 
udnatorehim  lo  the  region  of  human  sen- 
hnent,  one's  heart  expanded  towards  the 
Uh  man.  But  it  was  an  nonecessary 
A4eh  of  sympathy.  Sir  Bobert  probably 
Voald  hare  laughed  at  the  uncall>>d-for 
Wvtion.  In  prraence  of  the  Earl  of  Orford 
j^wifcadow  of  passible  feeling  dies  away,  the 
'■cipient  tear  dries  up.  A  man  whose  lev- 
Ma  are  more  crowded  than  e*cF.  whom 
**0  Cng  d«ires  to  sec  frcqueotly,  and 
l^lvNa  his  Trry  riral  consults,  touches  oar 
**«lingi  and  our  tenderness  no  more. 

Hor  did  what  wu  may  call  the  poetha- 
***Oiii  secret  committee  of  inquiry  into  his 
^Vrt  conduct  do  any  Rirther  harm  to  tha  ' 
^Vt^nod  statesman.  When  a  man  is  tir-  ' 
^hUj  dead  and  has  come  to  the  end  of  his 
7*^u-r,  it  is  vain  to  rake  up  tho  past  particn- 
*^n  of  his  conJuet.  Posterity  and  the 
^ynrid  judM  him  in  the  abstract,  but  not  in 
Retail;  and  such  an  inquiry,  howerer  hotly 
^^(gnn,  cannot  but  languish,  the  object  be- 
*^  attained  to  commence  with,  and  no 
femetical  retult  remaining  to  be  aeliiereit. 
-Cnn  to  his  reputation.  hovcTer,  the  in(]uiry 
*lid  good  ratlier  than  barm.  Lord  Mihon 
^10  preoccnined  with  the  comparison  be- 
'fewMn  Walpole  and  his  own  ancestor.  Lord 
Blabope,  that  he  gives  less  attention  to  the 
^potioii  on  its  own  merits  than  might  be 
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desired;  but  even  he,  always  prejudiead 
against  Sir  Bobert,  frankly  declares  hit 
good  tame  to  be  to  a  great  d^ree  cleand 
by  the  investigation. 

"  irWHlpoLe's  acts  of  bribery  and  carruptioa 

had  been  of  auch  common  and  daily  occarreoca 
ashisenemies  had  nra;ed  —  nay,  even  if  tbey 
approached  in  any  _dojjreo  u>  (he  represen- 
Cdliona  of  thorn  — ic  fs  impossible  that  a  band 
of  doterminod  snemius,  armed  with  all  ordinary 
I  powers,  should  have  Failed  to  bring  to  light  a 
!  conaiderBble  namlier.  Instead  of  the-e  the  Ke- 
I  port  can  only  alli^^  that  daring  one  etcciioa  at 
I  WeymDoth,  a  place  had  bMn  promised  to  the 
Mayor  and  a  living;  (o  his  brother ;  and  that 
'  somo  rerenne  olHcers  wbo  reroscil  to  rote  for 
tha  Ministerial  eandidats  had  been  dismissed. 
It  denoDncea  a  contract  with  Messrs.  HMtoa 
and  Bullar  as  frauilulsnt,  became  the  contract- 
ors had  gained  11  per  i-ont,  forgBtting  that 
large  proflt  in  one  case  is  often  required  to  coan- 
lerbalanee  total  loss  In  another.  It  then  pro- 
ceeds to  express  some  loose  sunpicions  as  to 
the  applications  of  tho  snm  Rir  secret  and  spe- 
cial sarrices.  .  .  .  But  if  corruption  had  been 
common,  Hagrant.  or  anblashing,  I  ask  again 
why  should  not  the  committee  have  been  abla 
I  to  trac«  and  expose  ic  ?  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  this 
Keport  of  the  Commitlee  from  which  eo  much 
I  hail  been  expected,  instoad  of  eicitinj;  indi)(na- 
tian  aeainst  tho  Minister,  rather  drew  ridicule 
npon  tliemjelves.  and,  at  we  are  told  by  a  con- 
I  temporary,  was  received  by  the  public  with 
i  contempt." 

Three  yoai»  later.  Robert  Earl  of  Orfbrd 
died  —  a  comparatively  insignificant  inci- 
dent in  hi*  history.  He  had  virtually 
ended  when  he  took  his  leave  of  his  master, 
at  that  interview  in  which  a  certiin  httmin 
emotion  struggles  against  the  unhertnc  fea- 
tures of  the  external  scene.  The  unwieldy 
old  Minister  on  his  knees  kissing  the  King  s 
liand.  and  the  little  old  monarch  crying 
over  him,  anil  "  unable  to  raise  him  from 
the  ground,"  as  in  Ooxe'a  account  of  tha 
transaction,  is  a  sight  which  divides  the 
reader  between  an  impulse  to  smile  and  an 
impulse  to  be  symp^tbetia.  The  two  men 
bad  worked  faithfully  in  their  way,  side  br 
aide  for  Glleen  years  i  they  had  btcked  each 
other  steadily,  not  with  much  reSnement  of 
ftiendship  or  mutual  respect,  but  with  a 
prai^tical  support  not  too  oommon  in  this 
worlil ;  and  when  they  thus  parted,  though 
there  si-oms  but  tittle  capacity  for  sentiment 
in  cither,  no  doubt  these  were  real  tears. 
.\ll  the  possibility  of  feeling  thu  was  id 
Walpole  indee  I  app  lars  at  this  emergency. 
"  Last  week  there  passed  a  scene  between 
him  and  me,"  writes  Lord  Morton, ''  which 
affeoted  me  more  than  aoything  I  ever  met 
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with  in  my  lifo.  ...  He  has  been  sore  hart 
by  flatterers,  bat  has  a  ^eat  and  an  daunted 
spirit,  and  a  tranquillity  something  more 
than  human."  This  tranquillity  only  seems 
to  have  returned  to  him  when  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  position,  and  got  o^er  the  bitter- 
ness of  political  death. 

If  the  reader  has  melted  a  little,  as  the 
writer  has  done,  towards  this  Minister  in 
his  overthrow,  he  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  a  certain  Dominichino  m>m  the  Zam- 
beccari  Palace  at  Bologna  was  just  then 
secured  to  Walpole  for  his  Houghton  Gal- 
lery to  comfort  his  discomfiture.  Nor  were 
other  comforts  wanting  in  that  splendid 
retirement.  His  youngest  son,  at  least,  at- 
tended him  dutifully.  His  pictures  smiled 
upon  him.  Among  other  consolatory  visits, 
an  old,  old  clergyman  from  W^alsingham 
cam^s  to  visit  the  old  Minister,  tcUine 
him  he  had  been  his  firdt  master,  and  had 
predicted  tliat  he  would  be  a  great  man. 
When  asked  why  he  had  never  made  his 
appearance  when  his  pupil  was  in  power,  the 
patriarch  answered,  ^  I  knew  that  you  were 
surrounded  with  so  many  petitions  asking 
preferment,  and  that  you  had  done  so 
much  for  Norfolk  people,  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  intrude.  But,"  he  added  in  a 
strain  of  good-natured  simplicity,  '*  I  always 
int^uired  how  Robin  went  on,  and  was 
satisfi'id  with  your  proceedings.** 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  con- 
elusion.  "  Old  Robin,"  whose  dethronement 
the  billad-eingers  after  a  while  be^n  to 
lament,  is  verv  much  like  himself  m  his 
postscriptal  lite  as  Earl  of  Orford.  The 
reader  cannot  refuse  to  share  the  satis- 
faction with  which,  when  he  meets  his 
opponent  and  pitiless  persecutor,  Pulteney, 
in  that  *'  house  of  invalids,"  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  Lord  Orford  facetiously  con- 
jjrratulates  Lord  Bath  that  they  are  **  a 
coupl«*.  of  as  insignificant  fellows  as  any 
in  En<rland."  Nor  is  it  without  a  sense 
of  satisfaction  that  we  find  our  Minister 
privately  consulted  by  the  King ;  moving 
behind  the  throne  those  secret  springs 
which  affect  the  nition,  and  keeping  his 
wisdom,  his  cool  judgment,  his  cynical 
sagacity  to  his  last  breath.  But  the  end 
of  a  life  is  always  tragic.  Houghton  has 
other  features  than  its  pictures.  There 
are  the  Norfolk  gentry  whom  young 
Robert  Walpole  hid  to  entertain  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  and  whom  his  son 
H  irace  daintily  sickens  at ;  *'  mountains  of 
roa<it-b('ef,  roughly  hewn  out  into  the  out- 
lines of  human  form,"  who  **  brandish  their 
knives   in  act  to  canre,"  and  look  *Mike 


savages  that  devour  one  anot 
don't  know  what  to  do  with 
don't  know  what  to  say  to  then 
open  the  windows  and  fancy  I 
and  when  I  get  by  myself  I  nn 
self,  and  seem  to  have  had  peo| 
pockets,  in  my  plaits,  and  on 
ders,"  Horace  cries  with  a  wi 
haps  Sir  Robert,  not  so  dainf 
less.  Bat  he  felt  the  tortures  ol 
he  became  **  altogether  unwieldy ; 
less."  The  curtain  drops  pitifnll' 
waning  life.  '*  With  the  poesessi 
greatest  understanding  in  the  w 
the  least  impaired,  to  lie  withon 
of  it !  —  for,  to  keep  him  from  ] 
restlessness,  he  takes  so  much  op 
he  is  never  awake  four  hours  oc 
four-and-twenty.  But  I  will  say 
of  this,"  addi  Horace,  with  that 
intolerable  pity  which  is  in  all 
once  a  tribute  of  aflfeation  and 
nostic  of  decay.  We  say  no  n 
him.  Robert  Walpole  ended  in  St 
when  he  kissed  his  gracious  • 
hand,  and  was  kissed  and  moiste 
the  royal  tears.  Poor,  old,  ualovt 
—  why  should  the  fiict  of  one 
and  unwieldy,  and  the  other  i 
'^  strutting,'*  turn  the  sentiment  int 
for  after  all  it  was  truuA  sen! 
its  way. 

We  have  omitted  to  touch  upo 
as  notable  a  point  as  any  in  Wal 
and   reign  —  to  wit,  his   utter  in 
to    literature    and   contempt    of 
an  indifference  which   met  with 
punishment  in  his  lifetime,  and 
need  not  be  now  brought  up  aga 
Swift  and  Gay  *  revenged  their  c 
ciently,  —  we  will    not   repeat    I 
geance.    But  yet    it    is  worth 
notice  the  fact  that  intellect  of  a  fa 
may  be  purely  unliterary.  and 
is  apparent  often  is  so.     The  on 
taste  visible  in  the  great  Ministe 
love  of  pictures  which  his  donbt 
Sea  gams,  and  possibly  some  ol 
lets  of  profit,  which  in  the    pti 
would  seem    still  less   justifiable 
hioi  to  indulge  in.     A  man  may 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  howiBver,  that  1 
apoa  "  Bob  the  poet'«  foe,**  whioh  were 
apparent  to  his  oontemporaries  In  Q 
and  in  **  Gulliver's  Travels*,"  are  only 
painfully  discernible  by  the  modern  readc 
was  prohibited  by  the  Lord  Chainberloi 
Playhouse  Act  passed  in  consequenoe  of 
libels  oonuinea  In  that  very  indiSiereat 
formance  upon  the  Minister;  one  reads 
ancient  chronicle  nowadays,  and  one 
ont  wherein  tue  libel  liei. 
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genwal;  and  worldly,  and    vet    love    his ;  pole.     It  is  a  particular  not  noworthy  of  the 


GvidoB,  and  be  comforted  in  his  down- 
ftO  \ff  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  Domini- 
chinOb  But  neither  his  love  of  art,  nor 
Us  laek  of  literatore,  had  any  special 
ifbet  upoo  the  character  of  Bobert  Wal- 


notice  of  that  popular  school  of  philosophy 
which  identifies  all  intellect,  and  every  high 
mental  development,  with  literature  and 
art. 


Ura  PEBBAGBS. 

Tm  heieditaiy  legislator,  observes  the  Pali 
Mttt  QatelU  (March  9),  should  make  a  business 
^  what  is  now  little  more  than  a  privilege. 
Mien  tlie  institution  of  life  peerages  would  pour 
Jaw  blood  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  would 
^  no  long  time  completely  and  most  beneficial- 

V  alter  its  character.  Men  mi^ht  then  afford 
te  sit  in  it  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  enrich 
^  eldest  son,  and  whose  career  has  not  brought 
Jb«iB  into  the  House  of  Commons.  It  often 
vftpoens  that  a  man  displays  in  official  or 
ptmssionai  life  the  highest  abilities,  and  gains 
wvalnable  special  knowledge  and  experience 
^hich  no  constituency  would  appreciate,  even 

V  circumstances  enabled  him  to  contest  a  bor- 
<Hig^  with  anything  like  a  chance  of  success. 
Bach  a  man  would  often  make  an  excellent 
member  of  such  a  body  as  we  have  been  sup- 
poiing  the  House  of  Lords  to  become,  though 
^  might  be  very  unlikely  to  sit  in  the  House 
9f  Commons  at  all.    Take,  for  instance,  such  a 
^•a  as  Sir  John  Lawrence.    Whether  he  will 
•ask  a  seat  in  Parliament  when  he  returns  to 
Sqglaod  we  cannot,  of  course,  judge,  nor  could 
any  one  say  bow,  if  he  had  a  seat,  he  would 
saeoeed  there :  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he 
knows  as  much  about  India  as  any  living  man, 
ttd  that  it  will  be  a  great  pity  if  his  knowledge 
Is  aol  made  in  some  way  or  other  beneficial 
10  the  world  at  large.    A  peerage  would  very 
wobably  be  a  mere  burden  and  nuisance  to 
ha ;  but  a  life  peerage  might  be  exactly  suita- 
ble to  his  poaition. 


A  Maw  his  owtt  Gba.wd»athbb.  —  Tha 
following  remarkable  coincidence  will  be  rea«l 
with  interest:  Sometime  since  it  was  announced 
that  a  man  at  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  commit- 
ted suicide  for  the  strange  reason  that  he  had 
discoveied  that  he  was  his  own  grandfather. 
Leaving  a  dying  statement  explaining  this  sin- 
gular circumstance,  we  will  not  attempt  to  un- 
ravel it,  but  giro  his  own  explanation  of  tlie 
mixed-up  condition  of  his  kinsfolk  in  his  own 
words.  He  says,  "  I  married  a  widow  who  had 
a  grown-up  daughter.  My  father  visited  our 
house  very  often,  fell  in  love  with  my  step- 
daughter, and  married  her.  So  my  father 
b€K»me  my  son-in  law,  and  my  step-daughter 
my  motlier,  because  she  was  my  father's  wife. 
Some  time  aflerwards,  my  wifo  g^ve  birth  to  a 
son  ;  ho  was  my  father's  brother- in-law,  and  my 
uncle,  for  he  was  the  brother  of  my  step-mother. 
My  father's  wife  —  i.  e.  my  step-daughter  —  had 
also  a  son  he ;  was,  of  course,  my  brother,  and  In 
the  mean  time  my  grandchild,  for  he  was  the  son 
of  my  daughter.  My  wife  was  my  grandmother, 
because  she  was  my  mother's  mother.  I  was  my 
wife's  husband  and  the  grandchild  at  the  same 
time.  And  as  the  husband  of  a  person's  grand- 
mother is  his  grandfather,  I  was  my  own 
grandfather."  After  this  logical  conclnsion, 
we  are  not  surprised  that  the  unfortunate  man 
should  have  taken  refuge  in  oblivion.  It  was 
the  most  married  family  and  the  worst  mixed 
that  we  ever  hoard  of.  To  unravel  such  an 
entangling  alliance  could  not  have  resulted 
otherwise  than  in  an  aberration  of  mind  and 
subsequent  soidde.  -^  Mmtgomary  Mail. 
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CHAPTER   Xin. 


Lnn>A  Tressel,  before  she  had  gone  to 
bed  on  that  night  which  she  had  passed  at 
Augsburg,  had  written  a  short  note  which 
was  to  be  deliTcred,  if  such  delivery  should 
be  possible,  to  Ludovic  Valcarm.  The  con- 
dition of  her  lover  had,  of  course,  been  an 
added  trouble  to  those  which  were  more 
especiall)r  her  own.  During  the  last  three 
or  four  hours  which  she  had  passed  with  him 
in  the  train  her  tenderness  for  him  had  been 
numbed  by  her  own  suflferings,  and  she  had 
allowed  herself  for  a  while  to  think  that  he 
was  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  great  sacri- 
fice she  was  making  on  his  behalf.  But 
when  he  was  removed  from  her,  and  had 
been  taken,  as  she  well  knew,  to  the  prison 
of  the  city,  something  of  the  softness  of  her 
love  returned  to  her,  and  she  tried  to  per- 
suade herself  that  she  owed  to  him  that  duty 
which  a  wife  would  owe.  When  she  spoke 
to  Fanny  on  the  subject,  she  declared  that 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  her  she  would  not 
go  back  to  LuQovic.  '*  I  see  it  differently 
now,''  she  said ;  **  and  T  see  how  bad  it  is." 
But,  still,  —  though  she  declared  that  she 
was  very  firm  in  that  resolve,  —  she  did  not 
like  to  be  carried  back  to  her  old  home  with- 
out doinff  something,  making  some  attempt, 
which  might  be  at  least  a  token  to  herself 
that  she  h^  not  been  heartier  in  regard  to 
her  lover.  She  wrote  therefore  with  much 
difficulty  the  followinsi;  few  words,  which 
Fanny  promised  that  lier  husband  should 
endeavour  to  convey  to  the  hands  of  Ludo- 
vic Valcarm: 

"  Dear  Ludovic,  —  My  aunt  has  come 
here  for  me,  and  takes  me  back  to  Nurem- 
berg to-morrow.  When  you  left  me  at  the 
station  I  was  too  ill  to  go  to  the  place  you 
told  mo ;  so  they  sent  to  this  house,  and  my 
dear,  dear  friend  Fanny  Hci^se  got  her  hus- 
band to  come  for  me,  and  I  am  in  their 
house  now.  Then  mv  aunt  came,  and  she 
will  take  me  home  to-morrow.  I  am  so  un- 
happy tliat  you  should  be  in  trouble  I  I  hope 
that  my  coming  with  you  did  not  help  to 
brin;!  it  about.  As  for  me,  I  know  it  ii  best 
that  I  should  go  back,  though  I  think  it  will 
kill  mi*.  I  was  verv  wickeil  to  come.  I 
feci  tli;it  now,  and  t  know  that  even  you 
will  li:ive  oeased  to  nwpect  me.  Dear  Ludo- 
vic, I  hope  that  Grod  will  for^rivo  us  both. 
It  will  bo  better  that  we  should  never  meet 
again,  thou'^h  the  thoun^ht  that  it  must  be  so 
is  almost  more  than  1  can  bear.  I  have 
always  ft^lt  that  I  was  different  from  other 
cirls,  and  that  then;  never  could  be  any 
nappiiicis  for  me  in  this  world.     God  bless 


i 


ou,  Ludovic.    Think  of  me  sometimes,-^- 
at  never,  never,  try  to  come  for  me  asain. 

L.  T.- 


It  had  cost  her  an  hoar  of  hard  toil  to 
write  this  little  letter,  and  whea  it  wat 
written  she  felt  that  it  was  cold,  ungrateful, 
unlovine,  —  very  unlike  the  words  which  be 
would  feel  that  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  her.  Nevertheless,  such  as  it  was,  she 
^ave  it  to  her  friend  Fanny,  with  many  in- 
junctions that  it  might,  if  possible,  be  placed 
m  the  hands  of  Ludovic.  And  thus,  as  she 
told  herself  repeatedly  on  her  way  home, 
the  romance  of  her  life  was  over.  After  all, 
the  journey  to  Augsburg  would  have  been 
serviceable  to  her,  —  would  be  serviceable 
although  her  character  should  be  infamoos 
for  ever  in  the  town  that  knew  her,  —  if  by 
that  journey  she  would  be  saved  from  all  far- 
ther mention  of  the  name  of  Peter  Steinmare. 
No  disgrace  would  be  so  bad  as  the  prospect  of 
that  marriage.  Therefore,  as  she  journeyed 
homeward,  sitting  opposite  to  her  aoot,  she 
endeavoured  to  console  herself  by  reflecUog 
that  his  suit  to  her  would  surely  be  at  an 
end.  Would  it  ever  reach  his  dull  heart 
that  she  had  consented  to  destroy  her  own 
character,  to  undergo  ill-repute  and  the 
scorn  of  all  honest  people,  in  order  that  the 
might  not  be  forced  into  the  horror  of  a 
marriage  with  him  ?  Could  he  be  made  to 
understand  that  in  her  flight  from  Nnrem- 
berg  her  great  motive  had  been  to  flj  firam 
him  ? 

Or  the  second  morning  after  her  return 
even  this  consolation  was  taken  from  her, 
and  she  learned  from  her  aunt  that  she  had 
not  given  up  all  hope  in  the  direotion  of  the 
town-clerk.  On  the  first  day  afler  her  re- 
turn not  a  wonl  was  said  to  Linda  abont 
Peter,  nor  would  she  have  had  any  noti  ce 
of  his  presence  in  the  house  had  she  not 
heard  his  shoes  creaking  up  and  down  the 
stairs.  Nor  was  the  name  of  Ludovic  Val- 
carm so  much  as  mentioned  in  her  presence. 
Between  Tetchen  and  her  there  was  not  a 
word  passed,  unless  such  as  were  spoken  in 
the  presence  of  Madame  Staubach.  L4nda 
found  that  she  was  hardly  allowed  to  be  for 
a  moment  out  of  her  aunt's  presence,  and  at 
this  time  she  was  unable  not  to  be  subnm- 
sive.  It  seemed  to  her  that  hor'annt  was  so 
goo<l  to  her  in  not  positively  upbraiding  her 
from  morning  to  night,  that  it  was  impoerible 
for  her  not  to  be  altogether  obedient  in  all 
things !  She  did  not  therefore  even  straggle 
to  escape  the  long  readings,  and  the  longer 
prayers,  and  the  austere  severity  of  ner 
aunt*s  presence.  Except  in  prayer,  ^  in 
prayers  delivered   out  loud    by  the    aant 
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m  the  niectt'fl  presence,  —  no  direct  niention 
WM  made  of  the  ^reat  iniquity  of  which 
Linda  had  been  guilty.  Linda  was  called 
BO  heartrending  name  to  her  face ;  but  she 
wureqobred  to  join,  and  did  ioin  over  and 
ever  agaii^  in  petitbns  to  tne  throne  of 
■ncj  ^  that  the  poor  castaway  might  be 
nceived  back  again  into  the  pale  of  those 
vho  were  aoeepted."  And  at  this  time  she 
voqU  hnve  been  content  to  continue  to  live 
like  thill  to  join  in  each  prayers  day  ailer 
^7,  to  baye  her  own  infamy  continually 
broight  fiMTward  ai  needing  some  special 
Mercy,  if  by  each  means  she  might  be  allowed 
te  fin  in  tnaqniUity  without  sight  or  men- 
tioa  of  Peter  Steinmarc.  But  such  tranquil- 
%  wae  not  to  be  here. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  her 

•nt  went  out,  leaving  Linda  alone  in  the 

hooN  with  Tetehen.    Linda  at  once  went 

to  her  chamber,  and  endeavoured  to  make 

hanelf  busy  among  those  possessions  of  her 

•wn  which  she  hiul  so  lately  thought  that 

ihe  wae  leaving  for  ever.    She  took  out  her 

ally  the   articles  of  her  wardrobe,  all  her 

Bide  treasures,  opened  the  sweet   folds  of 

her  modest  raiment    and  refolded  them, 

waepinff  all  the  while  as  she  thought  of  the 

wreck  she  had  made  of  herself.     Hut  no ;  it 

was  not  she  who  had  made  the  wreck.     She 

lud  been  ruined  by  the  cruelty  of  that  man 

whose  step  at  this  moment  she  heard  be- 

■eath  her.     She    clenched  her  fist,    and 

pveased  her  little  foot  against  the  floor,  as 

she  thought  of  the  injury  which  this  man 

liad  done  her.    There  was  not  enough  of 

charity  in  her  religion  to  induce  her  even 

to  think  that  she  would  ever  cease  to  hate 

hha  with  all  the  vigour  of  her  heart    Then 

Tetehen  came  to  her,  and  told  her  that  her 

•nnt  had  returned  and  desired  to  see  her. 

Linda  instantly  went  down  to  the  parlour. 

Up  to  this  moment  she  was  as  a  child  in  her 

annt's  hands. 

**  Sit  down,  Linda,*'  said  Madame  Stau- 
bach,  who  had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and 
was  already  herself  stiffly  seated  in  her  ac- 
customed chair.  ''  Sit  down,  my  dear, 
while  I  speaJc  to  you."  Linda  sat  down  at 
some  distance  from  her  aunt,  and  awaited 
dambly  the  speech  that  was  to  be  made  to 
her.  ''  Linda,"  continued  IVIadame  Stau- 
bach,  *'  I  have  been  this  afternoon  to  the 
house  of  your  friend  Herr  Molk."  Linda 
■aid  nothing  out  loud,  but  she  declared  to 
benelf  that  Herr  Molk  was  no  friend  of 
bere.  Friend  indeed !  llerr  Molk  had 
■bown  himself  to  be  one  of  her  bittert'st 
enemies.  *'  I  thought  it  best  to  see  him  after 
what  —  has  been  done,  cs()ocially  as  he  had 
been  with  you  when  you  were  ill,  before  you 


went."  Still  Linda  said  nothing.  What 
was  there  that  she  could  possibly  say  ? 
Madame  Staubach  paused,  not  expectmg 
her  niece  to  speak,  but  collecting  her  own 
thoughts  and  arranging  her  words.  **  And 
Peter  Steinmarc  was  there  also,"  said  Mad- 
ame Staubach.  Upon  hearing  this  Linda's 
heart  sank  within  her.  Had  all  her  suffer- 
ings, then,  been  for  nothing?  Had  she 
passed  that  terrible  ni^ht,  that  terrible  day, 
with  no  result  that  might  be  useful  to  her  ? 
But  even  yet  might  there  not  be  hope? 
Was  it  not  possible  that  her  aunt  was  about 
to  communicate  to  her  the  fact  that  Peter 
Steinmarc  declined  to  be  bound  by  his  en- 
gagement to  her  ?  She  sighed  deeply  and 
almost  sobbed,  as  she  clasped  her  hands 
together.  Her  aunt  observed  it  all,  and 
then  went  on  with  her  speech.  "  You  will, 
I  hope,  have  understood,  Linda,  that  I  have 
not  wished  to  upbraid  you." 

"  You  have  been  Yery  good,  aunt  Char- 
lotte." 

**  But  you  must  know  that  that  which  you 
have  done  is,  —  is,  —  is  a  thing  altogether 
destructive  of  a  young  woman's  name  and 
character."  Madame  Staubach's  voice,  as 
she  said  this,  was  tremulous  with  the  excess 
of  her  eagerness.  If  this  were  Peter  Stein- 
marc's  decision,  Linda  would  bear  it  all 
without  a  complaint.  She  bowed  her  head 
in  token  that  she  accepted  the  disgrace  of 
which  her  aunt  had  spoken. 

**  Of  course,  Linda,"  continued  Madame 
Staubach,  *'  recovery  from  so  lamentable  a 
position  is  very  difficult,  —  is  almost  im- 
possible. I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  of 
what  has  been  done.  We  believe,  —  that 
is,  I  believe,  and  Herr  Molk,  and  Peter  also 
believes  it "  — 

"  I  don't  care  what  Peter  Steinmarc  be- 
lieves," exclaimed  Linda,  unable  to  hold 
her  peace  any  longer. 

'*  Linda,  Linda,  would  you  be  a  thing  to 
be  shuddered  at,  a  woman  without  a  name, 
a  byword  for  shame  for  ever  ?  "  Madame 
Staubach  had  bt;en  interrupted  in  her 
statement  as  to  the  belief  entertained  in  re- 
spect to  Linda's  journey  by  herself  and  her 
two  colleagues,  and  did  not  recur  to  that 
special  point  in  her  narrative.  When  Lin- 
da made  no  answer  to  her  last  appeal,  she 
broadly  stated  the  conclusion  to  wiiich  she 
and  her  friends  had  come  in  consultation 
together  in  the  panelled  chamber  of  Herr 
Molk's  house.  ^*  I  may  as  well  make  the 
story  short,"  she  said.  "  Herr  Molk  has  ex- 
plained to  Peter  that  things  are  not  as  bad 
as  they  have  seemed  to  be."  Every  muscle 
and  every  fibre  in  Linda's  body  was  con- 
vulsed when  she  heard  this,  and  she  shud- 
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dercd  and  shiTeted  so  that  she  could  hardlj 
keep  her  seat  upon  her  chair.  '^  And  Peter 
has  declared  that  he  will  be  satisfied  if  you 
will  at  once  agree  that  the  marriage  shall 
take  place  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  month.  If 
you  will  do  this,  and  will  make  him  a  promise 
that  you  will  go  nowhere  without  his  sanc- 
tion before  that  day,  he  will  forget  what 
has  been  done."  Linda  answered  not  a 
word,  but  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  at  her 
aunt's  feet. 

Madame  Staubach  was  a  woman  who 
could  bring  herself  to  pardon  any  sin  that 
had  been  committed,  —  that  was  done,  and, 
as  it  were,  accomplished,  —  hoping  in  all 
charity  that  it  would  be  followed  by  repent- 
ance. Therefore  she  had  forgiven,  after  a 
fashion,  even  the  last  tremendous  trespass  of 
which  her  niece  had  been  guilty,  and  had 
contented  herself  with  forcing  Linda  to  lis- 
ten to  her  prayers  that  repentance  might  be 
forthcoming.  But  she  could  forgive  no  fault, 
no  conduct  that  seemed  to  herself  to  be  in 
the  slightest  degree  wrong,  while  it  was  in 
the  course  of  action.  She  had  abstained 
from  all  hard  words  against  Linda,  from  all 
rebuke,  since  she  had  found  that  the  young 
man  was  gone,  and  that  her  niece  was  will- 
ing to  return  to  Iter  home.  But  she  would 
bo  prepared  to  exercise  all  the  power  which 
Linda's  position  had  given  her,  to  be  as 
severe  as  the  austerity  of  her  nature  would 
permit,  if  this  girl  should  persist  in  ber  ob- 
stinacy. She  regarded  it  as  Linda's  posi- 
tive duty  to 'submit  to  Peter  Steinmarc  as 
lier  husband.  They  had  been  betrothed 
with  Linda's  own  consent.  The  banns  had 
been  already  once  called.  She  herself  had 
asked  for  God's  protection  over  them  as 
man  and  wife.  And  then  how  much  was 
there  not  due  to  Peter,  who  had  consented, 
not  without  much  difficult  persuasion  from 
Hcrr  Molk,  to  take  this  soiled  flower  to  his 
bosom,  in  spite  of  the  darkn&ss  of  the  stain. 
*'  There  will  be  no  provoking  difficulties 
made  about  the  house  ?  "  Peter  had  said  in 
a  corner  to  the  Burgomaster.  Then  the 
Bui^omaster  had  undertaken  that  in  the 
circumstances  as  they  now  existed,  there 
should  be  no  provokmg  difficulties.  Herr 
Molk  understood  that  Linda  must  give  up  [ 
something  on  receiving  that  position  of  an 
honest  man's  wife,  which  she  was  now  hardly  ; 
entitled  to  expect.  Thus  the  bargain  had 
been  made,  and  Madame  Staubach  was  of. 
opinion  that  it  was  her  first  duty  to  see  that 
it  should  not  be  again  endangered  b^  any 
obstinacy  on  behalf  of  Linda.  Obstinate, 
indeed  I  How  could  she  be  obstinate  after 
that  which  she  had  done  ?  She  had  now 
fallen  at  her  aunt's  feet,  was  weeping,  sob- 


bing, prayinv  for  mercy.  But  Madame 
Staubach  could  have  no  mercy  on  the  girl 
ia  this  position.  Such  mercy  would  in  itself 
be  a  sin.  The  sin  done  she  could  forgive ; 
the  sin  a-doing  must  be  crushed,  and  put 
down,  and  burnt  out,  and  extinguished,  let 
the  agony  coming  from  such  process  be  as 
severe  as  might  be.  There  could  be  no 
softness  for  Linda  while  Linda  was  obstinate. 
"I  cannot  suppose,*  she  said,  ^thnt  vou 
mean  to  hesitate  after  what  has  taken 
place." 

"  Oh,  aunt  Charlotte  I  dear  annt  Char- 
lotte I " 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 

"  I  don't  love  him.  I  can't  love  him.  I 
will  do  anything  else  that  you  pleaie.  He 
may  have  the  bouse  if  he  wants  it.  I  will 
promise ;  —  promise  never  to  go  away  again 
or  to  see  anybody."  But  she  might  as  well 
have  addressed  such  prayers  to  a  figure  of 
stone.  On  such  a  matter  as  this  Madame 
Staubach  could  not  be  other  than  relentless. 
Even  while  Linda  was  kneeling  at  her  feet 
convulsed  with  sobs,  she  told  toe  poor  girl, 
with  all  the  severitpr  of  language  which  she 
could  use,  of  the  vileness  of  the  iniquity  of 
that  night's  proceedings.  Linda  had  been 
false  to  her  friend,  false  to  her  vows,  false  to 
her  €rod,  immodest,  unclean,  had  sinned 
against  all  the  laws  by  which  women  bind 
themselves  together  for  good  conduct,  —  bad 
in  fact  become  a  castaway  in  very  deed. 
There  was  nothing  that  a  female  could  do 
more  vile,  more  loathsome  than  that  which 
Linda  had  done.  Madame  Staubach  be- 
lieved that  the  time  had  come  in  which  it 
would  be  wicked  to  spare,  and  she  did  not 
spare.  Linda  grovelled  at  her  feet,  and 
could  only  pray  that  Grod  might  take  her  to 
Himself  at  once.  '*  He  will  never  take  yon ; 
never,  never,  never,"  said  Madame  StMi- 
bach ;  **  Satan  will  have  you  for  his  own, 
and  all  my  prayers  will  be  of  no  ayail." 

There  were  two  days  such  as  this,  and 
Linda  was  still  alive  and  stiU  bore  it.  On 
the  third  day,  which  was  the  fifth  after  her 
return  from  Au<Tsburg,  Herr  Molk  oame  to 
her,  and  at  his  own  request  was  alone  with 
her.  He  did  not  vituperate  her  as  her  aunt 
had  done,  nor  did  he  expre«  any  special 
personal  horror  at  her  sin  ;  but  he  insisted 
very  plainly  on  the  pontion  which  she  had 
made  for  herself.  ^  You  see,  my  dear,  the 
only  thing  for  you  is  to  be  marned  cot  of 
hand  at  once,  and  then  nobody  will  say  anj«- 
thing  about  it.  And  what  is  the  difference 
if  he  is  a  little  old  ?  girls  forget  to  think 
about  that  after  a  month  or  two ;  and  then, 
on  see,  it  will  put  an  end  to  all  yoor  troo- 
les,  —  to  all  your  troubles."    Such  were  the 
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mramentB  of  Herr  Molk ;  and  it  must  be 
leknowledged  that  each  arguments  were  not 
lMskiiif(  in  stren^h,  nor  were  they  alto- 
ffOtlMr  without  truth.    The  little  story  of 
U&da'i  journey  to  Augsburg  had  been  told 
^tutMq;hoat  the  city,  and  tliere  were  not 
w«iitiiig  many  who  said  that  Peter  Stein- 
■•it  must  be  a  yery  good-natured  man  in- 
deed, if,  after  all  that  had  passed,  he  would 
•tin  aeeept  Linda  Tressel  as  his  wife.    **  You 
*hoald  remember  all  that  of  course,  my 
dm  *  said  Herr  Molk. 

How  was  it  possible  that  Linda  should 
•tmd  alone  against  such  influence  as  had 
been  brou^t  to  bear  against  hor?  She 
was  Quite  uone,  for  she  would  not  admit  of 
lay  intimacy  with  Tet'.'hen.  She  would 
hardly  speak  to  the  old  woman.     She  was 

2aite  aware  that  Tetchen  had  arranged  with 
ludoTic  the  manner  of  her  elopement ;  and 
though  she  felt  no  anger  with  him,  still  she 
was  an^ry  with  the  servant  whose  duplicity 
had  helped  to  bring  about  the  present  mis- 
eij.  Had  she  not  fled  with  her  lover  she 
■Dffht  then, — so  she  thought  now,  —  have 
hera  her  ground  against  her  aunt  and 
against  Peter.  As  things  had  gone  with 
Iwr  since,  such  obstinacy  had  become  impos- 
lible  to  her.  On  the  morninc  of  the  sev- 
enth day  she  bowed  her  head,  and  though 
ihe  did  not  s|)eak,  she  gave  her  aunt  to 
understand  that  she  had  yielded.  "  We 
will  begin  to  purchase  what  may  be  neces- 
mrr  to-morrow,"  said  Madame  Staubach. 

Bat  even  now  nhe  had  not  made  up  her 
mind  that  slie  would  in  truth  marry  the 
man.  She  had  simply  found  it  again  im- 
possible to  sa^*  that  she  would  not  do  so. 
Tliere  was  still  a  chance  of  escape.  She 
Bight  die,  (or  instance  I  Or  she  might  run 
away  again.  If  she  did  that,  surely  the 
man  wonl4  persecute  her  no  further.  Or 
al  the  last  moment  she  might  stolidly  de- 
cHno  to  move ;  sh^  rait^ht  refuse  to  stand  on 
kar  less  before  the  altar.  She  might  be  as 
a  disad  thing  even  though  she  were  alive,  — 
as  a  thing  dead  and  speechless.  Oh !  if  she 
eonld  only  be  without  ears  to  hear  those 
terrible  words  which  her  aunt  would  say  to 
bar !  And  then  there  came  another  scheme 
ioCo  her  mind.  She  would  make  one  great 
personal  appeal  to  St(>inmarc'd  feelings  as  a 
man.  If  she  implored  him  not  to  make  hor 
his  wife,  kneeling  before  him,  submitting; 
herself  to  him,  preferring  to  him  with  all 
bar  earnestness  this  one  great  prayer,  surely 
he  would  not  persevere ! 

Hitherto,  since  her  return  from  Aupburg, 
Peter  had  done  very  little  to  press  his  own 
snit.     She  had  again  had  her  liand  placed  in 


his  since  she  had  yielded,  and  had  accepted 
as  a  present  from  him  a  great  glass  brooch 
whicn  to  her  eyes  was  the  ugliest  thing  in 
the  guise  of  a  trinket  which  the  world  of 
vanity  had  ever  seen.  She  had  not  been  a 
moment  in  his  company  without  her  aunt's 
presence,  and  there  nad  not  been  the  slight- 
est allusion  made  by  him  to  her  elopement. 
Peter  had  considered  that  such  allusion  had 
better  come  afler  marriage,  when  his  power 
would,  as  he  thought,  be  consolidated.  He 
was  surprised  when  he  was  told,  early  in 
the  morning  after  that  second  hand-pledg- 
ing, by  Linda  herself,  that  she  wantx^d  to  see 
him.  Linda  came  to  his  door  and  made  her 
request  in  person.  Of  course  he  was  de- 
lighted to  welcome  his  future  bride  to  his 
own  apartment,  and  begged  hor  with  as  soil 
a  smile  as  he  could  assume  to  seat  herself  in 
his  own  arm-chair.  She  took  a  humbler 
seat,  however,  and  motioned  to  him  to  take 
that  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  He 
looked  at  her  as  he  did  so,  and  perceived 
that  the  very  nature  of  her  face  was 
changed.  She  had  lost  the  plumpness  of  her 
cheeks,  she  had  lost  the  fresh  colour  of  her 
youth,  she  had  lost  much  of  her  prettiness. 
But  her  eyes  were  brighter  than  ever  they 
had  been,  and  there  was  something  in  their 
expression  which  almost  made  Pet(»r  uneasy. 
Though  she  had  lost  so  much  of  her  prettiness, 
he  was  not  on  that  account  moved  to  doubt 
the  value  of  his  matrimonial  prize;  but 
there  did  come  across  his  mind  an  idea  that 
those  eyes  might  perhaps  bring  with  them 
some  di!K*omfort  into  his  household.  *^  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,  I^inda,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  very  good  of  vou  to  come  to  me  here.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  ** 

"  There  is  one  thing,  Peter  Steinmarc, 
that  you  can  do  for  me.** 

"  What  is  that,  my  dear?  * 

»*Let  me  alone.**  As  she  spoke  slie 
clenched  her  small  flst  and  brought  it  down 
with  some  energy  on  the  table  that  was 
close  to  her.  She  looked  into  his  face  as 
she  did  so.  and  his  eyes  quailed  before  her 
glance.  Then  she  repeated  her  demand, 
**  Let  me  alone." 

'*■  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Linda. 
Of  course  you   are  going  to  be   my  wife 


now. 


"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  your  wife.  You 
know  that ;  and  if  you  are  a  man  you  will  not 
tbrce  me."  She  had  intended  to  be  gentle 
with  him,  to  entreat  him,  to  win  him  bv  hu- 
mility and  soflncss,  and  to  take  his  hand, 
and  even  kiss  it  if  he  would  be  goo  I  to  her. 
But  tiiere  was  so  much  of  tragedy  in  her 
heart,  and  such  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
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in  her  mind,  that  sho  could  not  be  gentle. 
As  she  spoke  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was 
threatening;  him. 

**  It  is  all  settled,  Linda.  It  cannot  be 
chan^jred  now." 

**  It  can  be  changed.  It  must  be  changed. 
Tell  her  that  I  am  not  good  enough.  You 
need  not  fear  her.  And  if  you  will  say  so, 
I  will  never  be  angry  with  you  for  the  word. 
I  will  bless  you  for  it." 

**  But,  Linda,  you  did  nothing  so  very  much 
amiss ;  —  did  you  ?  "  Then  there  came 
across  her  mind  an  idea  that  she  would  lie 
to  him,  and  degrade  herself  with  a  double 
disgrace.  But  she  hesitated,  and  was  not 
actress  enough  to  carry  on  the  part.  He 
winked  at  her  as  he  continued  to  speak. 
**  I  know,"  he  said,  **  it  was  just  a  foolish 
business,  but  no  worse  than  that." 

Oh  heavens,  how  she  hated  him  I  She 
could  have  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  that 
moment,  had  the  weapon  been  there,  and 
bad  she  possessed  the  physical  energy  neces- 
sary for  such  an  enterprise.  He  was  a  thing 
to  ner  so  foul  that  all  her  feminine  nature 
recoiled  from  the  closeness  of  his  presence, 
and  her  flesh  crept  as  she  felt  that  the  same 
atmosphere  encompassed  them.  And  this 
man  was  to  bo  her  husband !  She  must 
speak  to  him,  speak  out,  speak  very  plainly. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  a  man  'should  wish 
to  take  a  woman  to  his  bosom  who  had  told 
him  to  his  face  that  he  was  loathed  ? 
*^  Peter,"  she  said,  *^  I  am  sure  that  you  don't 
think  that  I  love  you." 

**  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't,  Linda." 

^^I  do  not ;  —  not  the  least ;  I  can  pi*omi8e 
you  that  And  I  never  shall ;  —  never. 
Thin'k  wliat  it  would  be  to  have  a  wife  who 
doesn't  love  you  a  bit.  Would  not  that  be 
bad?" 

"  Oh,  but  you  will." 

"  Never !  Don't  you  know  that  I  love 
somebody  else  very  dearly  V  "  On  hearing 
this  there  came  something  of  darkness  upon 
Peter's  brow,  —  something  which  indicated 
that  he  had  been  touched.  Linda  under- 
stood it  all.  '*  But  I  will  never  speuk  to 
him  again,  never  see  him,  if  you  will  let  me 
alone." 

^'  See  him,  Linda  I  He  is  in  prison,  and 
will  be  sent  to  the  quarries  to  work.  He 
will  never  be  a  free  man  again.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
I  need  not  fear  him,  my  dear." 

^*  But  vou  shall  feiu*  me.  Yes :  I  will 
lead  you  such  a  life  I  Peter  Steinmare,  I 
will  make  you  rue  the  day  you  iii'st  saw  me. 
You  shall  wish  that  you  were  at  the  quar- 
ries yourself.  I  will  disgrace  you,  and  make 
your  name  infamous.  I  will  waste  every- 
thing that  you  have.     There  is  nothing  so 


bad  I  will  not  do  to  punish  yon.    Yes ; 
may  look  at  me,  but  I  wilL    Do  you  tl 
that  you  are  to  trample  me  under  foot, 
that  I  will  not  have  my  revenge  ?    You 
it  was  a  foolish  business  that  I  did.     I 
make  it  worse  than  foolish."    He  stood  ^ 
his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  broad  fl 
looking  at  her,  not  knowing  how  to  ans 
her.     He  was  no  coward,  —  not  such  a  c 
ard  as  to  be  intimidated  at  the  momeDt 
the  girl's  violence.     And  being  now  t 
oughly  angry,   her  words  had   not  woi 
upon  him  as  she  had  intended  that  t 
should  work.     His  desire  was  to  coim 
her  and  get  the  best  of  her ;  but  his  thou 
worked  slowly,  and  he  did  not  know  ho^ 
answer  her.    "  Well,  what  do  yon  sa; 
me  ?     If  you   will   let  me  escape,  I 
always  be  your,  friend." 

^*  1  will  not  let  you  escape,"  he  said. 

*^  And  you  expect  that  I  shall  be  i 
wife  ?  " 

"  I  do  expect  it." 

^*1  shall  die  first;  yes,  —  die  first 
be  your  wife  !  Oh,  there  is  not  a  beggi 
the  streets  of  Nhrembei^  whom  I  w< 
not  sooner  take  for  my  husband." 
paused,  but  again  he  was  at  a  loss  for  w< 
'*•  Come,  Peter,  think  of  it  Do  not  d 
a  poor  weak  girl  to  desperation.  I  1 
been  very  unhappy,  —  very;  you  do 
know  how  unhappy  I  have  been.  Do 
make  it  worse  for  me."  Then  the  e 
which  had  been  strung  so  tightly  was  br< 
asundttr.  Her  strength  failed  her,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

**  I  will  make  you  pay  dearly  for  all 
one  of  these  days,  fraulein,"  said  Petei 
with  his  hands  stilLin  his  pockets,  be  lef) 
room.  She  watched  him  as  he  crei 
down-stairs,  and  went  into  her  aunt's  a] 
ments.  For  a  moment  she  felt  dispose 
go  and  confront  him  there  before*  her  i 
Together,  the  two  of  them  could  not  1 
her  to  marry  him.  But  her  courage  fi 
her.  Though  she  could  face  Peter  S 
marc  without  flinching,  she  feared  the  w 
which  her  aunt  could  say  to  her.  She 
not  scrupled  to  threaten  Steinmare  witli 
own  disgrace,  but  she  could  not  endur 
be  told  by  her  aunt  that  she  was  degrad 


CHAPTEB  XIY. 

FsTEB  Steinmarc,  when  he  weni 
Madame    Staubach's    parlour,  found 
lady  on  her  knees  in  prayer.     He  had 
tcred  the  room  without  notice,  having  I 
urged  to  this  unwonted  impetuosity  bj 
severity  of  the  provocation  which  he 
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reeeired.  Madame  Staubach  raised  her 
head ;  bat  when  she  saw  him  she  did  not 
riie*  He  stood  there  for  some  seconds 
lookiiig  at  her,  expecting  her  to  get  up  and 
greei  him ;  but  when  he  found  that  such 
wii  not  her  purpose,  ho  turned  angrily  on 
lui  lieel,  and  went  out  of  the  house,  up  to 
Idi  office  in  the  town-halL  His  services 
were  not  of  much  service  to  the  city  on 
thitd^j-!- neither  on  that  day  nor  on  the 
the  two  following  days.  He  was  using  all 
Im  mental  faculties  in  endeavouring  to  de- 
cide what  it  might  be  best  for  him  to  do  in 
the  present  emergency.  The  red  house 
WM  a  chattel  of  great  value  in  Nuremberg, 
—i  thing  very  dWirable, — the  possession 
of  which  JPeter  himself  did  desire  with  all 
hii  heart.  But  then  even  in  regard  to  the 
home,  it  was  not  to  be  arrangea  that  Peter 
Wis  to  become  the  sole  and  immediate  pos- 
mor  of  it  on  his  marriage.  Madame 
Sttobaeh  was  to  live  there,  and  during  her 
IHe  the  prize  would  be  but  a'  half-anfhalf 
JWtfjion.  Madame  Staubach  was  younger 
ttm  himself;   and  though  he  had    once 

^b  of  marrying^  her,  he  was  not  sure 
was  now  desirous  of  livin^j  in  the 
nae  boose  with  her  for  the  remamder  of 
lui  life.  He  had  wished  to  marry  Linda 
^Wel,  because  she  was  youu^,  and  was 
Mkaowledged  to  be  a  pretty  girl ;  and  he 
itin  wished  to  marry  her,  if  not  now  for 
these  reasons,  still  for  others  which  were 
Vote  as  potent  Ho  wanted  to  be  her 
BMttter,  to  get  the  better  of  her,  to  punish 
^  for  her  disdain  of  him,  and  to  bring 
"<r  to  his  feet  But  he  was  not  a  man  so 
diied  away  by  anger  or  by  a  spirit  of 
^eicage  as  to  be  altogether  indifferent  to 
1^  own  future  happiness.  There  had 
*beady  been  some  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
^  perhaps  citizeneiues,  kind  enough '  to 
^^^Bkbliment  him  on  his  good-nature.  He 
■^  been  asked  whether  Linda  Tressel  had 
teU  him  all  about  her  little  trip  to  Augs- 
hv|,  and  whether  he  intended  to  ask  his 
*<Miuo  Ludovic  Valcarm  to  come  to  his 
V^ing.  And  now  Linda  herself  had  said 
ttiagi  to  him  which  made  him  doubt 
^HieSer  she  was  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man 
M>  respectable  and  so  respected  as  himself. 
And  were  she  to  do  tbo!)e  things  which  she 
thieateniid,  where  would  he  be  then  V  All 
thi  town  would  lau<i;li  at  him,  and  he 
vgnld  be  reduced  to  live  for  the  remainder 
if  hb  days  in  the  sole  company  of  Mad* 
—  Staubach  as  the  nvult  of  his  entei^ 


priie.  He  was  sufficiently  desirous  of  be- 
ing revenged  on  Linda,  but  he  was  a  cao- 
tiooi  man,  and  began  to  think  that  he 
might  buy  even  that  pleasure  too  dear. 


He  had  been  egged  on  to  the  marriage  by 
Herr  Molk  and  one  or  two  others  of  the 
city  pundits,  —  by  the  very  men  whose 
opposition  he  had  feared  when  the  idea  of 
marr}*ing  Linda  was  first  suggested  to  him. 
They  h&  told  him  that  Linda  was  all  right, 
that  the  elopement  had  been  in  point  of 
fact  nothing.  .  ^  Young  girls  will  be  vouns 
before  they  are  settled,"  Herr  Mollc  had 
said.  Then  the  extreme  desirability  of 
the  red  house  had  been  mentioned,  and  so 
Peter  had  been  persuaded.  But  now,  as 
the  day  drew  near,  and  as  Linda's  words 
sounded  in  his  ears,  he  hardly  knew  what 
to  think  of  it  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  of  his  contemplation,  he  went 
again  to  his  friend  Herr  Molk. 

.'* Nonsense,  Peter," said  the  magistrate; 
it  you  must  go  on  now,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  yon  should  not  is  a  man  of 
your  standing  to  be  turned  aside  by  a  few 
idle  words  from  a  young  girl  V  " 

"But  she  told  me You  cant  un« 

derstand  what  she  told  me.  •  She's  been 
away  with  tbb  young  fellow  once,  and  she 
said  as  much  as  that  she*d  go  again." 

"Pshaw!  you  haven't  had  to  do  with 
women  as  I  have,  or  you  would  understand 
them  better.  Of  course  a  young  girl  likes 
to  have  her  little  romance.  But  when  a 
^rl  has  been  well  brought  up,  —  and  there 
IS  no  better  bringing  up  than  what  Linda 
Tressel  has  had,  —  marria<re  steadies  them 
directly.  Think  of  the  position  vou'U  have 
in  the  city  when  the  house  belongs  to 
yourself." 

Peter,  when  he  left  the  magistrate,  was 
still  tossed  about  by  an  infinity  of  doubts. 
If  he  should  once  take  the  girl  as  his  wife, 
he  could  never  uumarry  himself  again. 
He  could  not  do  so  at  least  witiiout  trouble, 
disgrace,  and  ruinous  expense.  As  for 
revenge,  ho  thought  that  he  might  still 
have  a  certain  amount  of  that  pleasure  in 
repudiating  his  promised  spouse  for  her 
bad  conduct,  and  in  declaring  to  her  aunt 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  make  a 
wife  of  a  woman  who  ha<l  first  disgraced 
herself,  and  then  absolutely  taken  glory  in 
her  disgrace.  As  he  went  along  from 
iicrr  MoLk*s  house  towards  the  island,  tak- 
ing a  somewhat  long  path  by  tho  Bothe 
lio^e  where  he  refreshed  himself,  and 
down  tho  Carls  Strasse,  and  by  thii  Churoh 
of  St.  Lawrence,  round  which  he  walked 
rwice,  looking  up  to  the  tower  for  inspira- 
tion,—  he  told  himself  that  circumstances 
had  been  most  cruel  to  him.  Ho  com- 
plained bitterly  of  his  nnisfortune.  If  he 
refused  to  marry  Linda  hi^  must  leave  the 
red  house  altogether,  and  would,  of  ooorse, 
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be  ridiculed  for  his  attempt  at  matrimony ; 

and  if  he  did  marry  her Then,  as    far 

as  he  could  see,  there  would  be  the  very 
mischief.  He  pitied  himself  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly strong  compassion,  because  of 
the  unmerited  hardness  of  his  position.  It 
was  very  dark  when  he  got  to  the  narrow 
passage  leading  to  the  house  along  the 
river,  and  when  there,  in  the  narrowest 
and  darkest  part  of  the  passage,  whom 
should  he  meet  coming  from  Madame  Stau- 
bach's  house,  —  comine  from  Linda's 
house,  for  the  passacce  Ted  from  the  red 
bouse  only,  —  out  Ludovic  Yalcarm  his 
cousin  ? 

"  What,  uncle  Peter  ?  "  said  Ludovic, 
assuming  a  name  which  he  had  sometimes 
used  in  old  days  when  he  had  wished  to  be 
impertinent  to  his  relative.  Peter  Stein- 
marc  was  too  much  taken  aback  to  have 
any  speech  ready  on  the  occasion.  **  You 
don*t  say  a  word  to  congratulate  me  on 
having  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines."  • 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  t'**  said 
Peter. 

"IVe  been  to  see  my  young  woman," 
said  Ludovic,  who,  as  Peter  imagined,  was 
somewhat  elated  by  strong  drink. 

*^  She  is  not  your  young  woman,"  said 
Peter. 

**  She  is  not  yours  at  any  rate,"  said  the 
otlier. 

'^  She  is  mine  if  I  like  to  take  her,"  said 
Peter. 

**  We  shall  see  about  that.  But  here  I 
axn  again,  at  any  rate.  The  mischief  take 
tbem  for  interfering  old  foolt !  When  they 
had  got  me  they  had  nothing  to  say  against 
me." 

**  Pass  on,  and  let  me  co  by,"  said  Peter. 

**  One  word  first,  uncle  Peter.  Among 
you,  yon  are  treating  that  girl  as  cruelly  as 
ever  a  girl  was  treated.  Yon  had  better  bo 
warned  by  me,  and  leave  off.  If  she  were 
forced  into  a  marriage  with  you,  you  would 
only  dis;rrace  yourself  I  don't  suppose 
you  want  to  see  her  dead  at  your  feet.  Go 
on  now,  and  think  of  what  i  have  said  to 
you."  So  Ludovic  had  been  with  her 
again  !  No ;  he,  Peter  Steinmarc,  would 
not  wed  with  one  who  was  so  abandoned. 
He  would  reject  her;  —  would  reject  her 
that  very  night.  But  he  would  do  so  in  a 
manner  that  should  leave  her  very  little 
cause  for  joy  or  triumph. 

We  must  now  go  back  for  a  while  to 
Linda  and  her  aunt.  No  detailed  account 
of  that  meeting  lietween  Linda  and  Stein- 
marc, in  Stoininarc's  room,  ever  reached 
Madame  Staubach's  ears.    That  there  had 


been  an  interview,  and  that  Linda 

asked   Steinmarc  to  absolve  her  fron 

troth,  the  aunt  did  learn  from  the  n 

and  most  anery  she  was  when  she  le: 

it.    She  agam  pointed  out  to  the  s 

the  terrible  sin  of  ivhich  she  was  gnil 

not  submitting  herself  entirely,  in  not 

icating  and  casting  out  from  her  bosoi 

her  human  feelings,  in  not  crushing  he 

as  it  were,  upon  a  wheel,  in  token  o 

repentance  for  what  she  had  done.     \ 

cloth  and  ashes,  in  their  material  8 

were  odious  to  the  imagination  of  Ma 

Staubach,  because  they  had  a  savo 

Papacy,  and  implied  that  the   poor  8 

who  bore  them  could  do  something  toi 

his  own  salvation  by  his  own  works 

that  moral  sackcloth,  and  those  ashes  o 

heart  and  mind,  which  she  was  ever 

scribing  to  Linda,  seemed  to  her  to 

none  of  this  taint.     And  vet,  in  what 

difference  V      The    school    of  religio 

which    Madame    Staubach    belonged 

very  like  that  early  school  of  the  CI 

of  Rome  in  which  material  ashes  wcr 

used  for  the  personal  annoyance  of  th 

ner.     But  the  Church  of  Kome  in  Ma 

Staubach's  day  had,  by  the  force  < 

human  nature  of  its  adherents,  wm 

way  back  to  the  natural    sympathii 

mankind  ;  whereas  in  Madame  Staul 

school  the  austerity  of  self-punishmen 

still  believed  to  be  all  in  all.     Darin 

days  of  Steinmarc  s  meditation,  Lind 

prayed  for  and  was  preached  to  wit 

unflagging  dili<;ence  which,  at  the  e 

that  time,  had  almo>t  brought  the  i 

madness.      For  Linda    the  worst  ci 

stance  of  all  was  this,  that  she  had 

as  yet  brought  herself  to  disbeliev 

aunt's  religious  menaces.     She  had  V 

educated  that  what  fixed  belief  she  b 

the  subject  at  all  was  in  accordance 

her  aunt*s  creed  rather  than    aciux 

Wh6n  she  was  alone,  she  would  tell  h 

that  it  was  her  lot  to  undergo  that  e 

condemnation  with  which  her  aunt  t 

ened  her;  though  in  telling  herself  ( 

would  declare  to  herself  al«>  that  wh> 

that  punishment  could  be,  her  CreaC 

Him  DC  CTcr  so  relentless,  could  inflict 

in^  on  her  worse  than  that  state  of 

with  which  His  creatures  had  torment 

in  this  world. 

She  was  in  this  state  when  Tetcbei 
up  to  her  room,  on  that  evening  on 
Peter  had  been  with  licrr  Molk.  ^ 
lein,"  said  Tetchen,  "  you  are  very  i 
to  me." 

'*  Never  mind,"  said  Linda,  not  1 
up  into  the  woman's  fkce. 
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^*  I  ha^e  done  everjrthing  in  my  power  for 
yon,  u  though  yoa  had  been  my  own." 

*^  I  am  not  your  own.    I  don't  want  70a 
fo  do  anjthing  ibr  me." 

*^  1  loYe  YOU  deadly,  and  I  lore  him,  — 
LndoFic.  Have  I  not  done  everything  in 
my  power  to  save  yon  from  the  man  yon 
hate?" 

**  You  made  me  go  off  with  him  in  the 
Bight,  like  a  —  tike  a 1    Oh,  Tetchen, 


that  treati^  me  as  though  I  had  been 
TOUT  01m?  Woald  you  have  done  that 
for  your  own  child  ?  " 
*  Why  not,  —  if  you  are  to  be  his  wife  ?  " 
**  Te:chen,  you  have  made  me  hate  you, 
nd  70U  have  made  me  hate  myself.  If  I 
hid  not  done  that,  I  should  not  be  such  a 
oowtrd.    Go  away.    I  do  not  want  to  speak 

toTOU." 

Then  the  old  woman  came  close  up  to 
liDda,  and  stood  for  a  moment  leaning 
over  her.    Linda  took  no  notice  of  her,  but 
eoitinaed  by  a  certain  tremulous  shsdcing 
of  her  knee  to  show  how  strongly  she  was 
■oved.  "  My  darting,"  said  Tetchen,  **  why 
ihoakl  you  send  away  from  you  those  who 
toreyoaV* 
**  Nobody  loves  me,"  said  Linda. 
"I  love  you,  —  apd  Ludovic  loves  you." 
*'That  18  of  no  use,  —  of  none  at  alL    I 
do  not  wisli  to  hear  his  name  again.    It  was 
■ot  his  fault,  but  he  has  disgraced  me.    It 
til  my  awn  fault,  —  and  yours." 
**  Lmda,  he  is  in  the  house  now." 
«  Who,  —  Ludovic  ?  " 
**  Yes ;  Ludovic  Valcarm." 
**  In  the  house  ?    How  did  he  escape  ?  " 
**  They  could  do  nothing  to  him.    They 
kt  him  ga     They  were  omiged  to  let  him 
go." 

Then  Linda  got  up  from  her  seat,  and 
itood  for  a  minute  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  old  woman's  face,  thinking  what  step 
Ae  had. better  take.    In  the  confusion  of 
ber  mind,  and  in  the  state  to  which  she  had 
bsen  reduced,  there  was  no  idea  left  with 
her  that  if  might  yet  be  possible  that  she 
iboald  become  the  wife  of  Ludovic  Valcarm, 
and  tive  as  such  the  Ufe  of  a  respectable 
woman.      She  had  taught  herself  to  ac- 
kaovrledge  that  her  elopement  with  liim  had 
made  that  aoite  impossible ;  —  that  by  what 
they  had  done  they  had  both  put  them- 
selves beyond  the  pale  of  such  gentle  mercy. 
Such  evil  had  come  to  her  from  her  secret 
inten'iews  with  this  man  who  had  become 
bar  lover  almost  without  her  own  acquies- 
oeaee,  that  she  dreaded  him  even  though 
■he  loved  him.     The  remembrance  of  the 
night  she  had   ])assed  with  him,  partly  in 
the  warehouse  and  partly  in  the  railway  1 


train,  had  nothing  in  it  of  the  sweetness  of 
love,  to  make  her  thoughts  of  it  acceptable 
to  her.  This  girl  was  so  pure  at  heart,  was 
by  her  own  feelings  so  prone  to  virtue,  that 
she  looked  back  upon  what  she  had  done 
with  abhorrence.  Whether  she  had  sinned 
or  not,  she  hated  what  she  had  done  as 
though  it  had  been  sinful ;  and  now,  when 
she  was  told  that  Ludovic  Valcarm  was 
a^ain  in  the  house,  she  recoiled  from  the 
iaea  of  meeting  him.  On  the  Ibrmer  occa- 
sions of  his  coming  to  her,  a  choice  had 
hardly  been  aUowed  to  her  whether  she 
would  see  him  or  not.  He  had  l)een  with 
her  before  she  had  had  time  to  fly  from  him. 
Now  she  had  a  moment  for  thought,  —  a 
moment  in  which  she  could  ask  herself 
whether  it  would  be'  good  for  her  to  place' 
herself  again  in  his  hands.  She  said  that  it 
would  not  be  good,  and  she  walked  steadily 
down  into  her  aunt's  parlour.  **  Aunt 
Charlotte,"  she  said,  "  Ludovic  Valcarm  is 
in  the  house." 

**  In  this  house,  —  again  ! "  exclaimed 
Madame  Staubach.  Linda,  having  made 
her  statement,  said  not  a  word  further. 
Though  she  had  felt  hcrsolf  compelled  to 
turn  informant  against  her  lover,  and  by 
implication  against  Tetchen,  her  lover's  ac- 
complice, nevortheless  she  despised  herself 
for  what  she  was  doing.  She  did  not  ex- 
pect to  solten  her  aunt  by  her  conduct,  or 
in  any  way  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  her 
own  sufferinpfs.  Her  clandestine  meetings 
with  Ludovic  had  brought  with  them  so 
much  of  pain  and  shame,  that  slie  had  re- 
solved almost  by  instinct  to  avoid  another. 
But  having  taken  this  step  to  avoid  it,  she  had 
nothing  further  to  say  or  to  do.  "  Where 
is  the  young  man  ? "  demanded  Madame 
Staubach. 

"  Tetchen  says  that  he  is  here,  in  the 
house,"  said  Linda.  Then  Madame  Staubach 
lefl  the  parlour  and  crossed  into  the  kitchen. 
There,  standing  close  to  the  stove  and  warm- 
ing himself,  she  found  this  terrible  youth  who 
had  worked  her  so  much  trouble.  It  seemed 
to  Madame  Staubach  that  for  months  past 
she  had  been  hearing  of  his  having  been  con- 
stantly in  and  about  the  house,  entering 
where  he  would  and  when  he  would,  and 
in  all  those  months  she  had  never  seen  him. 
When  last  she  had  beheld  him  he  had  been 
to  her  simply  a  foolish  idle  youth  with 
whom  his  elder  cousin  had  been  forced  to 
quarrel.  Since  that,  he  had  become  to  her 
a  source  of  infinite  terror.  He  had  been 
describi'd  to  her  as  one  guilty  of  crimes 
which,  much  as  she  hated  them,  produced, 
even  in  licr  breast,  a  kind  of  rcspi'ct  for  the 
criminal.     He  was  a  rebel  of  whom  the 
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magistrates  were  afraid.  When  in  prison 
he  nad  had  means  of  escaping.  AVhcn  ar- 
rested at  Nuremberg  he  would  be  the  next 
day  at  Au<rsburf; ;  when  arrested  at  Augs- 
burg he  would  be  the  next  day  at  Nurem- 
berg. He  could  got  in  and  out  of  the  roofs 
of  houses,  and  could  carry  away  with  him  a 
young  maiden.  These  are  deeds  which 
always  excite  a  certain  deeree  of  admiration 
in  the  female  heurt,  and  Madame  Staubach, 
though  she  was  a  Baptist,  was  stiU  a  female. 
When,  therefore,  she  found  herself  in  the 
presence  of  Ludovic,  she  could  not  treat 
him  with  the  indignant  scorn  with  which 
she  would  have  received  him  had  he  intrud- 
ed upon  her  premises  before  her  fears  of 
him  had  been  excited.  **  Why  are  you 
here,  Ludovic  Valcarm  ?  "  she  said,  advan- 
cing hardly  a  step  beyond  the  doorway. 
Ludovic  looked  up  at  her  with  his  hand 
resting  on  the  table.  He  was  not  drunk, 
but  he  had  been  drinking ;  his  clothes  were 
soiled ;  he  was  unwashed  and  dirty,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  man  was  that  of  a  vaga- 
bond. ^*  Speak  to  me,  and  tell  me  why  you 
are  here,"  said  Madame  Staubach. 

<«  I  have  come  to  look  for  my  wife,"  said 
Ludovic. 

**You  have  no  wife;  —  at  any  rate  you 
have  none  here." 

*'  Linda  Tressel  is  my  true  and  lawful 
wife,  and  I  have  come  to  take  her  away 
with  me.  She  went  with  mo  once,  and 
now  she  will  go  again.  Where  is  she  ? 
You're  not  going  to  keep  her  locked  up. 
It's  against  the  law  to  make  a  young  wo- 
man a  prisoner.'* 

"  My  niece  does  not  wish  to  see  you ;  — 
does  not  intend  to  see  you.     Go  away." 

But  he  refusi>d  to  go,  and  threatened  her, 
alleging  tiiat  Linda  Tressel  was  of  an  age 
which  allowed  her  to  dispose  as  slio  pleased 
of  her  person  and  her  property.  Of  course 
this  was  of  no  avail  with  Madame  Stau- 
bach, who  was  dr.termined  that,  whatever 
might  happen,  the  young  man  should  not 
force  himself  into  Linda's  presence.  When 
Ludovic  attempted  to  leave  the  kitcdien, 
Madame  Staubach  stood  in  the  doorway 
and  called  for  Tetcheu.  The  servant,  who 
had  perched  herself  on  the  landing  since 
Linda  had  entered  the'  parlour,  was  down 
in  a  moment,  and  with  various  winks  and 
little  signs  endeavoured  to  induce  Valcarm 
to  leave  the  house.  **  You  had  better  go, 
or  I  shall  call  at  once  tor  my  neighbour 
Jacob  llcisse,"  said  Madame  Staubach. 
Then  she  did  call,  as  lustily  as  she  was  able, 
though  in  vain.  U|K)n  this  Ludovic,  not 
knowing  how  to  proceed,  unable  or  unwill- 


ing to  force  his  way  further  into  the  ho 
in  opposition  to  Madame  Staubach,  took 
departure,  and  as  he  went  met  Peter  Si 
marc  in  the  passage  at  the  back  of  Hei 
house.  Madame  Staubach  was  still  in 
kitchen  asking  questions  of  Tetchen  w^H 
Tetchen  did  not  answer  with  perfect  tr  ^ 
when  Peter  appeared  among  them.  '*  ^^--^ 
ame  Staubach,"  be  said,  "that  vagabr^ 
Ludovic  Valcarm  has  just  been  here,  in 
house." 

"  He  went  away  but  a  minute  since," 
Madame  Staubach. 

"  Just  so.    That  b  exactly  what  I  n^« 
This  is  not  a  thing  to  be  borne,  —  not  t:.<7  i 
endured,  and  shows  that  your  niece  Linda 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  any   goo* 
impressions." 

"  Peter  Steinmarc  I  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well ;  of  course 
expect  that  you  will  take  her    part ;  m^ 
though,  with  your  high  ideas  of  religioa  as 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  it  is  almost  unaccouDt^ 
ble  that  you  should  do  sa    As  far  as  I  ac^ 
concerned  there  must  be  an  end  of  it 
am  not  going  to  make  myself  ridiculoas  t^ 
all  Nuremberg  by  marrymg  a  young  wo^ 
man  who  has  no  sense  whatever  of  self-re- 
spect   I  have  overlooked  a  great  deal  toc( 
much  already,  —  a  great  deartoomuch." 

"  But  Linda  has  not  seen  the  young  man« 
It  was  she  herself  who  told  me  that  he  wad 
here." 

"  Ah,  very  well.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that  I  saw  him  coming  away  froni 
here,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  tell  you  thaC 
I  have  made  up  my  mind.  Linda  Tressel 
is  not  the  sort  of  young  woman  that  I  took 
her  to  be,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to 
say  to  her." 

"  You  are  an  old  goose,"  said  Tetchen. 

*'  Hold  ^'our  tongue,"  said  Madame  Stau« 
bach  angnly  to  her  servant     Though   she 
was  very  indignant  with  Peter  Steinmarc 
still  it  would  go  much  a<;ainst  the   grair 
with  her  that  the  match  should  be  broken 
off.     She  had  resolved  so  firmly   that  thic 
marriage  was  proper  for  all  purposes,  that 
she  had  almost  come  to  look  at  it  aa  though 
it  were  a  thing  ordained   of  Grod.     Then, 
too,  sho  rcmcmbereil,  even  in  this  moment, 
that  Pet^^r   Steinmarc   had   rex;eived  great 
provoc\ition.     Her  immediate  object  was  to 
persuade  him  that  nothing  had   been   done 
to  give  him  further  provocation.     No  faalt 
had  been  eommittiHl  by  Linda  which  had 
not  already  been  made  known  to  him  and 
Ixicn  condoned  by  him.     But  how  was  she 
to  explain  all  this  to  him  in  privacy,  while 
Tetchen   was    in    the    kitchen,  and    Lin- 
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dsiivas  in  tbe  pariour  Ofiponte?  <*  Peter, 
<m  n^  word  as  an  honest  truthful  womau, 
I^inda  has  been  guilty  of  no  further  fault.** 

••She  has  been  guilty  of  more  than 
tBnoorii,''  said  Peter.^ 

**  That  may  be  said  of  all  us  guilty,  firail, 
«iiifii]  hnman  beings,"  rejoinea  Madame 
Stanhach. 

M.  doubt  whether  there  are  any  of  us  so 

'  as  she  is,**  said  Peter. 

**I  wonder,  madame,  you  can  condescend 

» argue  with  him," said  Tetchen;  "as  if 
all  the  world  did  not  know  that  the  fraulein 
u  ten  times  too  good  for  the  like  of  him  I " 

**  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Madame  Stau- 

**  And  where  is  Miss  Linda  at  the  present 

'vmaent  t  *    demanded    Peter.     Madame 

-Staabadi  hesitated  for  an  instant  before  she 

aniwered,  and  then  replied  that  Linda  was 

%i  the  parlour.    It  mignt  seem,  she  thought, 

"tdiat  there  was  some  cause  for  secrecy  if  she 

XBide  airy  concealment  at  the  present  mo- 

.saent    Then  Peter  made  his  way  out  of 

^  kitchen  and  across  the  passage,  and 

,*^iUkKitany  invitation  entered  the  parlour. 

'^iadame  Stanbach  followed  him,  ana  Tetch- 

^  flowed  also.    It  was  unfortunate  for 

^^damn  Staubach*s  plans  that  the  meeting 

^letween  Peter  and  Lmda  should  take  place 

b  tilus  way,  but  she  could  not  help  it    But 

^  was  already  making  up  her  mind  to 

**"' ,  —  that  if  Peter   Steinmarc  ill-treated 

niece,  she  would  bring  all  Nuremberg 

■this  ears. 

^  Linda  Tressel,"  he  said ;  —  and^  as  he 

^Hlke,  the   impetuosity   of  indignation    to 

"^Huch  he  had  worked  himself  had  not  as 

y^i  subsided,  and  therefore  he  was  full   of 

Moorage ;  — ''  Linda  Tressel,  I  find  that  that 

^^ii^abond  Ludovic  Valcarm  has  again  been 


.  "  He  if  no  yagabond,"  said  Linda,  turn- 
tiag  upon  him  with  full  as  much  indignation 
^•hiiown. 

**  All  the  city  knows  him,  and  all  the  city 
Vbows  yon  too.  You  are  no  better  than 
>ea  should  be,  and  I  wash  my  hands  of 

*'Let  it  be  so,**  said  Linda;  "and  for 
anch  a  blesaing  I  will  pardon  you  the  un- 
tenjy  cmdtT  of  your  words." 

"  Bnt  I  will  not  pardon  him,"  said  Mad- 
ame Stanbach.     "it  is  false;  and  if  he 


dares  to  repeat  such  words,  he  shall  me 
them  as  long  as  he  liyes.  Linda,  this  is  to 
fq  for  nothing,  —  for  nothing.  Perhaps  it 
IS  not  unnatural  that  he  should  have  some 
suspicion."  ^  Poor  Madame  Staubach,  agitat- 
ed ^  by  di^ded  feelings,  hardly  knew  on 
which  ade  to  use  her  eloquence. 

"  I  should  think  not  indeed/'  said  Peter, 
in  triumph.    "  Unnatural  I    Ha !  ha  I " 

"  I  will  put  his  eyes  out  of  him  if  he 
laughs  like  that,"  said  Tetchen,  looking  as 
though  she  were  ready  to  put  her  threat 
into  execution  upon  the  instant. 

"  Peter  Steinmarc,  you  are  mistaken  in 
this,"  said  Madame  Staubach.  "You had 
better  let  me  see  you  in  private." 

"  Mistaken,  am  I  ?  Oh !  am  I  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  she  was  alone  during  the 
whole  night  with  Ludovic  ?  A  man  does 
not  like  such  mistakes  as  that.  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  done  with  her,  —  done  with  her, 
—  done  with  her  I  She  is  a  bad  piece. 
She  does  not  ring  sound.  Madame  Stan- 
bach,  I  respect  you,  and  am  sorry  for  you ; 
but  you  know  the  truth  as  well  as  I  do. 

"  Man,"  she  said  to  him,  "  you  are  un- 
grateful, cruel,  and  unjust." 

"  Aunt  Charlotte,"  said  Linda,  "  he  has 
done  me  the  only  favour  that  I  could  accept 
at  his  hands.  It  is  true  that  I  have  done 
tiiat  which,  had  he  been  a  man,  would  have 
prevented  him  from  seeking  to  make  me 
his  wife.     All  that  is  true.    I  own  it." 

"There;  you  hear  her,  Madame  Stau- 
bach." 

"  And  you  shall  hear  me  by-and-by,"  said 
Madame  Staubach. 

"  But  it  is  no  thought  of  that  that  has 
made  him  give  mc  up/'  continued  Linda. 
"  lie  knows  that  he  never  could  have  got 
my  hand.  I  told  him  that  I  would  die  first, 
and  he  has  believed  mc.  It  is  very  well 
that  he  should  give  me  up ;  but  no  one  else, 
no  other  man  Sive,  would  have  been  base 
enough  to  have  spoken  to  any  woman  as  he 
has  spoken  to  me." 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  so," 
said  Peter. 

"  Aunt  Charlotte,  I  hope  I  may  never  be 
asked  to  bear  another  word  from  his  lira,  or 
to  speak  another  word  to  his  ears."  Then 
Linda  escaped  firom  the  room,  thinking  as 
she  went  that  God  in  His  mercy  had  saved 
her  at  last 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


DOUBTS  AND  FEARS. 


**  Akd  here  is  the  letter,  Julia,"  said 
L'Estrange)  as  they  sat  at  tea  together  that 
same  evening.  **  Here  is  the  letter :  and  if 
I  were  as  clever  a  casuist  as  Colonel  Bram- 
leigh  thouffht  me,  I  should  perhaps  know 
whether  1  have  the  right  to  read  it  or 
not" 

'^Once  I  have  begun  to  discuss  such 
a  point,  I  distrust  my  judgment;  but  when 
I  pronounce  promptly,  suddenly,  out  of 
mere  woman's  instinct,  I  have  great  faith  in 
myself." 

**  And  how  does  your  woman's  instinct  in- 
cline here  ?  " 

'*  Not  to  read  it  It  may  or  may  not  hare 
been  the  writer's  intention  to  have  sealed 
it ;  the  omission  was  possibly  a  mere  acci- 
dent At  all  events,  to  have  shown  you  the 
contents  would  have  been  a  courtesy  at  the 
writer's  option.    He  was  not  so  inclined  "  — 

''  Stop  a  bit,  Julia,"  cried  he,  laughing. 
**  Here  you  are  arguing  the  case,  after  hav- 
ing siven  me  the  instinctive  impulse  that 
woula  not  wait  for  logic.  Now,  1*11  not 
stand  *  floggee  and  preachee '  too." 

"  Don't  you  see,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a 
mock  air  of  being  offended,  **  that  the  very 
essence  of  this  female  instinct  is  its  bein^ 
the  perception'  of  an  inspired  process  ot 
reasoning,  an  instinctive  sense  of  right,  that 
did  not  require  a  mental  effort  to  arrive 
at." 

"  And  this  instinctive  sense  of  right  says. 
Don't  read  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so." 

"  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  you,**  said  he, 
with  a  sigh.  '*  I  don't  know,  and  I  want  to 
know,  in  what  light  Colonel  Bramleish  puts 
me  forward.  Am  I  a  friend  V  am  1  a  de- 
pendant ?  am  I  a  man  worth  takins  some 
trouble  about  ?  or  am  I  merely,  as  I  over- 
heard him  saying  to  Lord  Culduff,  *  a  young 
fellow  my  boys  are  very  fond  of  ?  "* 

"  Oh,  Geor^je.    You  never  told  mo  ihis." 

**  Because  it's  not  safe  to  tell  you  any- 
thing. You  are  sure  to  resent  things  you 
ought  never  to  show  you  have  known.  I'd 
lay  my  life  on  it  that  had  you  heard  that 
speech,  you'd  have  contrived  to  introduce  it 
into  some  narrative  or  some  description  be- 
fore a  week  went  over." 

"  Well,  it's  a  rule  of  war,  if  the  enemy 
fire  unfair  ammunition,  you  may  send  it  back 
to  him." 

*'And  then,"  said  L'Estrange,  reverting 
to  his  own  channel  of  thought,  *'  and  then 
it's  not  impossible  that  it  might  be  such  a 


letter  as  I  would  not  have  stooped  to 
sent" 

"  in  were  a  man,  nothing  would  imXvaee 
me  to  accept  a  letter  of  introduction  to    «any 
one,"  said  she,  boldly.    '*  It  pats  every    one 
concerned  in  a  false  position.  ^ '  Give      the 
bearer    ten   pounds'    u    intelligible;       bat 
when  the  request  is,  *  Be  polite  to  the  ggen" 
tleman  who  shall  deliver  tnis ;  invite  hiua  t^ 
dine ;  present  him  to  your  wife  and  d&i^l'' 
ters;    give  him    currency    ammigst   y<> 
friends ; '  all  because  of  oerUin   qualita^ 


which  have  met  favour  with  •ome  one 
why,  this  subverts  every  principle  of  foct" 
intercourse ;  thb  strikes  at  the  root  of 
that  lends  a  charm  to  intimaqy.    I  want 
find  out  the  people  who  suit  me  in  life,  ji 
as  I  want  to  display  the  traits  that  m^ 
tract  others  to  me." 

**  rd  like  to  know  what* s  inside  this,* 
L'Estrange,  who  only  half  followed  wl 
she  was  savins. 

«' Shall  I  teu  you  ?"  sud  she,  gravely. 

"  Do,  if  you  can." 

**  Here  it  is:  —  *  The  bearer  of  this  is  a  ^-^ 
young  fellow  who  has  been  oor  parson  fer  '^ 
some  tim^  back,  and  now  wants  lo  be  yoois 
at  Albana  There's  not  much  barm  in  him; 
he  is  well-born,  well-mannered,  preaches  but 
twelve  minutes,  and  rides  adniirablT  to 
hounds.  Do  what  you  can  fer  him ;  and  be- 
lieve me  yours  truly.' " 

"If  I  thought"-. — 

^  Of  course  jrou'd  put  it  in  the  fire,"  sud 
she,  finishing  bis  speech  ;  **  and  Td  have  pot 
it  there  though  it  should  contain  aometbing 
exactly  the  reverse  of  all  this." 

''  The  doctor  told  me  that  Bramleigb  said 
something  about  a  reparation  that  he  owed 
me ;  and  although  the  phrase,  coming  from 
a  man  in  his  state,  mizht  mean  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  it  still  keeps  recurring  to 
my  mind,  and  sugeosting  an  eager  desire  to 
know  what  he  comd  point  to." 

'^Perhaps  his  conscience  pricked  Urn, 
Greorge,  for  not  having  made  more  of  yon 
while  here.  Pd  almost  say  it  might  with 
some  justice." 

'*  I  think  they  have  shown  us  great  atten- 
tion —  have  been  most  hospitable  and  codr> 
teous  to  us." 

*'  I'm  not  a  feir  witness,  for  I  have  no  sort 
of  gratitude  for  social  civilities.  I  think  i^ 
alwavs  the  host  b  the  obliged  person.** 

**  I  know  you  do,"  said  ne,  smiling. 

"  Who  knows,"  said  she  warmly,  **  if  he 
has  not  found  out  that  the  'jronns  Allow 
the  bojTS  were  so  fond  of*  was  wortor  of  fi^ 
vour  in  higher  quarters?  EUi,  Geom« 
might  not  this  give  the  clue  to  the  rsparatioa 
he  speaks  of  ?  " 
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^  I  can  make  notbing  of  it,"  said  he,  as  he 

~  the  letter  on  tho  tahio  with  an  impa- 

<nt  moTement    "  I'll  tell  you  what  Til  do, 

nEa,"  cried  he,  after  a  pause.    ^*  PU  take 

letter  over  to  Castello  to-morrow,  and 

Augustas  if  be  feels  at  libertpr  to  read  it 

le ;  if  he  opine  not,  I'll  get  him  to  seal  it 

and  there." 

**  But  suppose  he  consents  to  read  it,  and 

ote  it  should   contain    something,  FU 

say  offensive,  but  something  disagreea- 

something  that  you  certainly  would  not 

J  to  have  said ;  will  you  be  satisfied  at 

inff  the  listener  while  he  reads  it  ?  " 

*^  I  think  Yd  rather  risk  that  than  bear  my 

__        t  uncertainty." 

••  And  if  you'll  let  me,  George,  I'll  go  with 
3^00.    ni  loiter  about  the  grounds,  and  you 
<9tti  tell  Nelly  where  to  find  me,  if  she  wishes 
%>iee  me." 

**  By  the  way,  she  asked  me  why  you  had 
not  been  to  Castello;  but  my  head  being 
^rVT  fidl  of  other  things,  I  forgot  to  tell  you ; 
and  then  there  was  something  else  I  was  to 

•J" 
**  Try  and  remember  it,  Greorge,"  said  she, 

QQUingly. 

•What  was  it?  Was  it?  — no  — it 
Mdn't  have  been  about  Lord  Culduff  car- 
ding away  the  doctor  to  his  own  room,  and 
Mvrajr  him  there  full  half-an-hour  in  con- 
nltation  before  he  saw  Colonel  Bramleigh." 

*•  Did  he  do  that  V  " 

**  Yes.  It  was  some  redness,  or  some  heat, 
W  MMnething  or  other  that  he  remarked 
sboQt  his  ears  after  eatin<r.  No,  no;  it 
ViiD't  that.  I  remember  all  about  it  now. 
It  was  a  row  that  Jack  got  into  with  his  Ad- 
■inl ;  he  did'nt  report  himself,  or  he  report- 
^  to  the  wrong  man,  or  he  weut  on  board 
}fhm  he  oughtn't ;  in  fact,  he  did  something 
mcffojar,  and  the  Admiral  used  some  very 
hra  language,  and  Jack  rejoined,  and  the 
vpihot  is  he's  to  be  brought  before  a  court 
■artial ;  at  least  he  fears  so." 

•  Poor  fellow ;  what  is  to  become  of  him  ?  " 

*  Nelly  says  that  there  is  vet  time  to  apol- 
Cgise ;  that  the  Admiral  will  permit  him  to 
retTMt  or  recall  what  he  said,  and  that  his 
imther  officers  say  he  ought — some  of  them 
at  least" 

^  And  it  was  this  vou  forgot  to  tell  me  ?  " 
«id  she,  reproachfully. 

**  No.  It  was  all  m  my  head,  but  along 
with,  so  many  things ;  and  then  I  was  so 
badgered  and  bullied  by  the  cross-examina- 
lioB  they  submitted  me  to,  and  so  anxious 
and  uneasy,  that  it  escaped  me  till  now." 

**  Oh,  G^rge,  let  us  do  a  good-natured 
tlung ;  let  us  go  over  and  see  Nelly ;  sheMl 
kare  so  many  troubles  on  her  heart,  she'll 


want  a  word  of  advice  and  kindness.  LiCt 
us  walk  over  there  now." 

"  It's  past  ten  o'clock,  Julia." 

"  Yes ;  but  they're  always  late  at  Cas- 
tello." 

**  And  r2uning  heavily  besides ;  —  listen  to 
that  1 " 

"  What  do  we  care  for  rain  ?  Did  bad 
weather  ever  keep  either  of  us  at  home  when 
we  wished  to  be  abroad  ?  " 

*'  We  can  go  to-morrow.  I  shall  have  to 
go  to-morrow  about  this  letter." 

*'  But  if  we  wait  we  shall  lose  a  post. 
Come,  George,  get  your  coat  and  hat,  and 
I'll  be  ready  in  an  instant." 

"  After  ail,  it  will  seem  so  strange  in  us 
presenting  ourselves  at  such  an  hour,  and  in 
such  a  trim.  I  don't  know  liow  we  shall  do 
it" 

"  Easily  enough.  I'll  go  to  Mrs.  Eady 
the  housekeeper's  room,  and  you'll  say  noth- 
ing about  me,  except  to  Nelly ;  and  as  for 
yourself,  it  will  be  only  a  very  natural  anx- 
iety on  your  part  to  learn  how  the  Colonel 
is  doing.  There,  now,  don't  delay.  Let  us 
be  off  at  once." 

"  I  declare  I  think  it  a  very  mad  excur- 
sion,  and  the  only  thing  certain  to  come  of 
it  fyill  be  a  heavy  cold  or  a  fever." 

**  And  we  face  the  same  risks  every  day 
for  nothing.  I'm  sure  wet  weather  never 
kept'  you  from  joining  the  hounds." 

This  home-thrust  about  the  very  point  on 
which  he  was  then  smarting  decided  the 
matter,  and  he  arose  and  left  the  room  with- 
out a  word. 

*^  Tes,"  muttered  he,  as  he  mounted  the 
stairs,  '*  there  it  is  I  That's  the  reproach  I 
can  never  make  head  against  The  moment 
they  say,  *  You  were  out  hunting,'  I  stand 
convicted  at  once." 

There  was  little  opportunity  for  talk  as 
they  breasted  the  beating  rain  on  their  way 
to  Castello;  great  sheets  of  water  came 
down  with  a  sweeping  wind,  which  at  times 
compelled  them  to  hiut  and  seek  shelter  ere 
they  could  recover  breath  to  go  on. 

"  What  a  night ! "  muttered  he.  "  I  don't 
think  I  was  ever  out  in  a  worse." 

**  Isn't  it  rare  fun,  George  ?  "  said  she, 
laughingly.  *'  It's  as  good  as  swimming  in  a 
rough  sea." 

"  Which  I  always  hate." 

**And  which  I  delighted  in  I  What- 
ever taxes  one's  strength  to  its  limits, 
and  exacts  all  one's  courage  besides,  is  the 
most  glorious  of  excitements.  There's  a 
spl&th ;  that  was  hail,  George." 

He  muttered  something  that  was  lost  in 
the  noise  of  the  storm ;  and  though  from  time 
to  time  she  tried  to  provoke  him  to  speak, 
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now  by  some  lively  taunt,  now  by  some  jest- 
ing remark  on  his  sullen  humour,  he  main- 
tamed  bis  silence  till  he  reached  the  terrace, 
when  he  said,  — 

**  Here  we  are,  and  I  declare,  Julia,  Fd 
rather  go  back  than  go  forward." 

**  You  shan't  have  the  choice,"  said  she 
laughing,  as  she  rang  the  belL  "  How  is 
your  master,  William  ?  "  asked  she,  as  the 
servant  admitted  them. 

<*  No  better,  miss ;  the  Dublin  doctor's 
upstairs  now  in  consultation,  and  I  believe 
there's  another  to  be  sent  for." 

•*  Mind  that  you  don't  say  Vm  here.  I'm 
going  to  Mrs.  Eady's  room  to  dry  my  cloak, 
and  i  don't  wish  the  young  ladies  to  be 
disturbed,"  said  she,  passing  hastily  on  to 
the  housekeeper's  room,  while  L'&trange 
made  his  way  to  the  drawing-room.  The 
only  person  here,  however,  was  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, who,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back 
and  his  head  bowed  forward,  was  slowly 


of  a  severe  kind.  Too  much  application 
to  business  —  did  not  give  up  in  time,  they 
say." 

**  But  he  looked  so  weU ;  seemed  always 
so  hearty  and  so  cheerful." 

"  Very  true,  sir,  very  true ;  but  as  you 
told  us  on  Sunday,  in  that  impressive  dis- 
course of  yours,  we  are  only  wnitcd  sepul- 
chres." 

L'Estranj[^  blushed.  It  was  so  rare  an 
jevent  for  him  to  be  complimented  on  his 
talents  as  a  preacher  that  ho  half  mistrust- 
ed the  eulo^. 

"  And  what  else,  indeed,  are  we  ?  "  sighed 
the  little  man.  "  Hertz's  our  dear  fnend, 
with  all  that  the  world  calls  prosperity ; 
he  has  fortune,  station,  a  fine  family, 
and  " 

The  enumeration  of  the  gifls  that  made 
up  this  lucky  man's  measure  of  prosperity 
was  horc  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Ellen  Bramleigh,  who  came  in  abruptly 
and  eaj^iTly. 

"  Where's  Julia  ?  "  cried  she ;  "  my  maid 
told  me  she  was  here." 

L'Estran;Te  answered  in  a  low  tone. 
Ellen,  in  a  i<ub<luod  voice,  said, — 

"  I'll  take  her  up  to  my  room.  I  have 
much  to  say  to  her.  Will  you  let  her  re- 
main here  to-night?  —  you  can't  refuse. 
It  is  impossible  she  could  go  back  in  such 
weather."  And  without  waiting  for  lus 
reply,  she  hurried  away. 

'*!  suppose  they  sent  for  you,  sir  ?  "  re- 
sumed Harding.    **  They  wished  you  to  see 


him?"  and  he  made  a  slight  gesture, 
point  out  that  he  meant  the  sick  man. 

**  No ;  I  came  up  to  see  if  I  could 
few  words    to    Augustus  —  on    a    mat 
purely  my  own." 

^  Ha !  indeed  I  Tm  afiraid  you  are 
likely  to  have  the  opportunity.  This  is 
trying  moment,  sir.  Dr.  B.,  though  onlj' 
country  practitioner,  is  a  man  of  much  ez^ 
perience,  and  he  opines  that  the  membrane^ 
are  affected." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes;  he  thinks  if s  the  membransi; 
and  he  derives  his  opinion  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  menatl  disturhalice,  fbr  there 
are  distinct  intervals  of  perfect  sanity  — 
indeed,  of  great  mental  power.  The  Cdo: 
nel  was  a  remarkable  man,  Mr.  L'Ei* 
trange ;  a  very  remarkable  man." 

"  fve  always  heard  so." 

"  Ah,  sir,  he  had  great  projects  —  I 
miffht  call  them  grand  projects,  for  Ireland^ 
had  he  been  spared  to  carry  them  out." 

"  I^t  us  stiU  hope  that  he  may." 

"  No,  no,  sir,  that  is  not  to  be ;  and  if 
Belton  be  correct,  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  it 
should  not  be."  Here  he  touchea  his  fyrt* 
head  with  the  top  of  his  finger,  and  g^ve  a 
glance  of  most  significant  meaning. 

"  Does  he  apprehend  permanent  iigaiy 
to  the  brain  ?  •* 

The  other  pursed  his  mouth,  and  ihook 
his  head  slowly,  but  did  not  spc^. 

"That's  very  dreadful,"  said  L'E 
sadly. 

"  Indeed  it  is,  sir ;  take  this  from  us,**  and 
here  he  tou'.'hed  his  head, "  and  what  are 
we  ?  What  are  we  better  than  the  beMfei 
of  the  field  ?  But  why  do  I  say  thia  to 
you,  sir  ?  Who  knows  these  things  better 
than  yourself  ?  " 

The  curate  was  half  inclined  to  smile  at 
the  ambiguity  of  the  speech,  bat  he  kept 
his  gravity,  and  nocldeu  assent. 

**  Nobody  had  ihe  slightest  conoopCioai 
of  his  wealth,"  slid  Haraing,  coming  vp, 
and  actually  whi8perin<i;  the  words  into  the 
other's  ear.  "  Wo  knew  all  about  the  et- 
tated  property:  I  did  at  least,  I  knew 
every  acre  of  it,  and  how  it  was  let;  but 
of  his  money  in  shares,  in  foreign  securi- 
ties, on  mortgages,  and  in  various  inVeii- 
ments ;  what  he  had  out  at  ventore  in  Aff- 
sam  and  Japan,  and  what  be  drew  twenlj- 
five  per  cent  from  in  Peru ;  —  of  these,  fiTj 
none  of  us  had  any  conception ;  and  woida 
you  believe  it,  Mr.  L*Estrange,  that  he  can 
talk  of  all  those  things  at  some  moaenti 
as  collectedly  as  if  he  was  in  perAct 
health  ?    He  was  giving  directions  to  Sinn 
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about  loM  wilU  and  be  Kud,  <  Half  a 
of  note-pa{>er  thII  do  it,  Simcox.    Ill 
my  intentions  yeij  clear,  and  there 
be  nobody  to  dispute  them.    And  as 
letaila  of  what  little  —  he  caUed  it  lit- 
I — I  possess  in  the  world,  I  want  no 
to  aid  my  memory.'    The    doctor, 
er,  positively  prevented  anything;  be- 
done  to-day,  and  strictly  interdicted 
from  hearing  any  matters  of  business 
And   it  is  strange  enough, 
if  not  brought  up  before  him,  he  will 
advert  to  these  topics  at  all,  but  con- 
"t&ne  to  wander  on  about  his  past  life,  and 
'Whsther  he  had  done  wisely  in  this,  or  that, 
Qtr  the  other,  mixing  very  worldly  thoughts 
^nd  motives  very  oddly  at  times  with  those 
that  belong  to  more  serious  considerations. 
^^PoorBiIr.  Augustus,"  continued  he,  afler  a 
>iiort  breathing  moment    *'  He  does  not 
bioir  what  to  do  I    He  was  never  permit- 
ted to  take  any  part  in  business,  and  he 
knows  no  more  of  Bramleigh  and  Under- 
wood than  you  do.     And  now  he  is  obliged 
to  open  all  letters  marked  immediate  or 
agent,  and  to  make  the  best  replies  he 
on,  to  ^ve  directions,  and  to  come  to  de- 
anons,  m  fact,  on  things  he  never  so  much 
ai  heaid  of.     And  all  this  while  he  is  well 
airare  that  if  his  father  should  recover, 
WU  not  forgive  him  the  liberty  he  has 
tdcen  to  open  his  correspondence.     Can 
yoa  imagine  a  more  difficult  or  painflil  situ- 
atm?" 

**I  think  much  of  the  embarrassment 
mi^t  be  diminished,  Mr.  Hirding,  by  his 
takiiur  yon  into  his  counsels.** 

**Ah\  and  that's  the  ver^  thing  111  not 
■offer  him  to  do.  No,  no,  sir,  I  know  the 
CSolonel  too  well  for  that  He  may,  when 
be  is  well  and  about  again,  he  may  forgive 
hia  son,  his  son  and.  heir,  for  having  pos- 
•e«ed  himself  with  a  knowledge  of  many 
important  details ;  but  he'd  not  forgive  the 
aoent,  Mr.  Hnnling.  I  think  I  can  hear 
tne  Tory  words  iie'd  use.  Ho  said  once  on 
a  time  to  me,  *  I  want  no  Grand  Vizier, 
Harding;  I'm  Sultan  and  Grand  Vizier 
toou'  bo  I  said  to  Mr.  Augustus,  *  I've  no 
head  for  business  afler  dinner,  and  particu- 
larly when  I  have  tasted  your  fathers  prime 
Madeinu'  And  it  was  true,  sir;  true  as 
Toa  stand  there.  The  doctor  and  I  had  fin- 
ished the  second  decanter  before  we  took 
cmr  coffee." 

Lllitrange  now  looked  the  speaker  fully 
ia  the  face;  and  to  his  astonisnment  saw 
tlMlt  signs  of  his  having  drank  freely  — 
vliioh,  strangely  enough,  had  hitherto  es- 
cqied  his  notice  —  were  now  plainly  to  be 
en  there. 
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"  No,  sir,  not  a  bit  tipsy,"  said  Harding, 
interpreting  his  glance;  *'not  even  what 
Mr.  Cutbill  calls  *  tight ! '  I  won't  go  so  far 
as  to  say  I'd  like  to  make  up  a  complicated 
account ;  but  for  an  off-hand  question  as  to 
the  value  of  a  standing  crop,  or  an  allow- 
ance for  improvements  in  the  case  of  a  ten- 
ant-at-will,  Fm  as  sood  as  ever  I  felt. 
What's  more,  sir,  it's  Uiree-and-twenty  years 
since  I  took  so  much  wine  before.  It  was 
the  day  I  ;rot  my  appointment  to  the  a^^en- 
cy,  Mr.  L'Estrange.  ^  I  was  weak  enough  to 
indulge  on  that  occasion,  and  the  Colonel 
said  to  me,  '  As  much  wine  as  you  like, 
Harding  —  a  pipe  of  it,  if  you  please ;  but 
don't  be  garrulous.*  The  word  sobered  me, 
sir  —  soTOred  me  at  once.  I  was  offended, 
ril  not  deny  it;  but  I  couldn't  afford  to 
show  that  I  felt  it  I  shut  up ;  and  from 
that  hour  to  this  I  never  was  '  garrulous ' 
again.  Is  it  boasting  to  say,  sir,  that  it's 
not  every  man  who  could  do  as  much  ?  " 

The  curate  bowed  politely,  as  if  in  con- 
currence. 

"  You  never  thought  me  garrulous,  sir  ?  " 

"  Never,  indeed,  Mr.  Haraing." 

^'No,  sir,  it  was  not  the  judgment  the 
world  passed  on  me.  Men  have  often  said 
Harding  is  cautious,  Harding  is  reserved, 
Harding  is  guarded  in  what  he  says  ;  but 
none  have  presumed  to  say  I  was  garru- 
lous." 

'*  I  must  say  I  think  you  dwell  too  much  on 
a  mere  passing  expression.  It  was  not  exactly 
polite ;  but  I'm  sure  it  was  not  intended  to 
convey  either  a  grave  censure  or  a  fixed 
opinion." 

'*  I  hope  so;  I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart, 
sir,"  said  he  pathetically.  But  his  drooping 
head  and  depressed  look  showed  how  little 
of  encouragement  the  speech  gave  him. 

'*  Mr.  Augustus  be<^  you'll  come  to  him 
in  the  library,  sir,"  said  a  footman,  entering, 
and  to  L'Edtrange's  great  relief,  coming  to 
his  rescue  from  his  tiresome  companion. 

**  I  think  I'd  not  mention  the  matter 
noir,"  said  Harding,  with  a  sigh.  "  They've 
trouble  and  sickness  in  the  house,  and  the 
moment  would  be  unfavourable ;  but  you'll 
not  forget  it,  sir,  youll  not  forget  that  I 
want  the  expression  recalled,  or  at  least  the 
admission  that  it  was  used  inadvertently." 

L'Estrange  nodded  assent,  and  hurried 
away  to  the  library. 

**  The  man  of  all  others  I  wanted  to  see," 
said  Augustus,  meeting  him  with  an  out- 
stretched hand.  *'  What  on  earth  has  kept 
you  away  from  us  of  late  ?  " 

"  I  fancied  you  were  all  a  little  c<^d 
towards  me,"  said  the  curate,  blushing  deep- 
ly as  he  spoke ;  "  but  if  I  thought  you  wanted 
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me,  I'd  not  have  suffered  017  suspicion  to 
interfere.    Td  have  come  up  at  once." 

*'  You're  a  ffood  fellow,  and  I  believe  70U 
thoroughly.  There  has  been  no  coldness; 
at  least,  I  can  swear,  none  on  my  part,  nor 
any  that  I  know  of  elsewhere.  We  are  in 
great  trouble.  You've  heard  about  my  poor 
father's  seizure  —  indeed  you  saw  him  when 
k  was  impending,  and  now  here  am  I  in  a 
position  of  no  common  djlfficult^.  The  doc- 
tort  have  declared  that  they  will  not  answer 
for  his  life,  or,  if  he  lives,  for  his  reason,  if 
he  be  disturbed  or  agitated  by  questions  re- 
lating- to  business.  They  have,  for  greater 
impressiveness,  given  this  opinion  in  writing, 
and  signed  it  I  have  telegraphed  the  de- 
cision to  the  Firm,  and  have  received  this 
reply,  *  Open  all  marked  urgent,  and  an- 
swer.' Now,  you  don't  know  my  father  very 
long,  or  very  intimately,  but  I  think  you 
know  enough  of  him  to  be  aware  what  a 
dangerous  step  is  thb  they  now  press  me 
to  take.  First  of  all,  I  know  no  more  of 
his  affairs  than  you  do.  It  is  not  only  that 
he  never  confidied  anjrthing  to  me,  but  he 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  advert  to  a  matter 
of  business  before  any  of  us.  And  to  such 
an  extent  did  he  carr^  his  jealousy  —  if  it 
was  jealousy — in  this  respect,  that  he 
would  iami(Mliately  interpose  if  Underwopd 
or  the  senior  clerk  saia  any  thing  about 
money  matters,  and  remark, '  These  young 
gentlemen  take  no  interest  in  such  subjects  ; 
let  us  talk  of  something  they  can  take  their 
share  in.'  Nor  was  this  abstention  on  his 
part  without  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  for  he 
would  occasionally  talk  a  little  to  my  sister 
Marion  on  bank  matters,  and  constantly 
said,  *  Whv  weren't  you  a  boy,  Marion  ? 
You  could  have  taken  the  helm  when  it  was 
my  watch  below.'  This  showed  what  was 
the  estimate  he  had  formed  of  myself  and 
my  brothers.  I  mention  all  these  things  to 
you  now,  that  you  maj  see  Uie  exact  danger 
of  the  position  I  am  rorcedlo  occupy.  If  I 
refuse  to  act,  if  I  decline  to  open  the  letters 
•on  pressing  topics,  and  by  my  refusal  lead  to 
all  sorts  of  complication  and  difficulties,  I 
«hall  but  confirm  him,  whenever  he  recovers, 
.in  his  depreciatorv  opinion  of  me;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  1  engage  in  the  corre- 
spondence, who  b  to  sav  Uiat  I  may  not  be 
possessing  myself  of  knowledge  that  he 
never  intended  I  should  acquire,  and  which 
might  produce  a  fatal  estrangement  between 
:iis  in  future?  And  this  is  the  doubt  and 
difficulty  in  which  yon  now  find  me.  Here 
I  stand  surrounded  with  these  letters  —  look 
at  that  pile  yonder  —  and  I  have  not  cour- 
age to  decide  what  course  to  take." 

''  And  he  is  too  ill  to  consult  with  ?  " 


'<  The  doctors  have  distinctly  forbl 
one  syllable  on  any  business  matter. 

**  If  s  strange  enough  that  it  was 
tion  which  TOre  upon  all  this  brooghU 
up  here  to-night     X  our  fiither  had 
me  a  letter  to  I^ady  Augusta  at  B<Hiie, 
reforence  to  a  chaplaincy  I  was  lookui|_ 
and  he  told  Belton  to  inform  ma  thi^^^iv 
iiad  written  the  letter  and  sealed  it,  juptd  fffi 
it  on  the  table  in  the  library.    We  wmd  ff 
theroy  as   he  said,  only  pot  sealed;    Mii 
though  tjiat  point. was  not  importaot*  it 
gest^  a  discussion  between  Julia  Md 
self  whether  I  had  or  had  not  the  right 


read  it,  being  a  letter  of  preaeptatioo,  iiP^j^ 
regarding  myself  alone.  We  could  b<^^ 
agree  as  to  what  onght  to  be  dooe*  aM  g^^ 
solved  at  last  to  take  the  letter  over  tp  f^^^^ 
iftnd  say.  If  ypu  feel  at  liberty  to  let  me  heafii^ 
what  is  in  this,  read  it  for  me ;  if  yogi 
any  scruples  on  the  score  of  reading,  seal  il 
and  the  matter  is  ended  at  once.  TUt  ' 
the  letter." 

Aogustos  took  it»  and  regarded  k 
•urelv  for  a  moment. 

**  I  think  I  need  have  no  he^italMm  iMm," 
said  he.    ^  I  break  no  seal,  at  leaat" 

He  withdrew  the  letter  carefliQy  froii. 
the  envelope,  and  opened  it. 

"'Dear  Sodley,"' xead  he,  and  floiiped. 
''Why,  this  is  surely  a  mistake;  tfajb  iiyp 
not  intended  for  Lady  Angusta ;  "*  and  JbP 
turned  to  the  addreas,  which  ma,  **  Thi 
Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh,  Yilla  ftlfjilri. 
Borne."    '' What  can  this  mean  ?  ** 

'^  He  has  put  it  in  a  wroQff  envelopeu'' 

"Exactly  so,  and  probaBlv  wded  Af 
other,  which  led  to  his  remark  to  B^Uon. 
I  tnppose  it  may  be  read  now.  *  Dq|v  Sad- 
ie^—  Have  no  fears  about  the  regiitaf. 
Funt  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  va  «iipli 
of  the  date  required ;  and  seoondfyt  Umn 
will  be  neither  church,  nor  panpn,  mt 
register  here  in  three  months  hence.' "  Jkvr 
ffustos  stopped  and  looked  at  L'firtnagtb 
£ach  &ce  seemed  the  reflex  of  the  othar,  and 
the  look  of  puzzled  horror  was  tiie  iwm  an 
both.  "  I  most  go  on,  I  can't  help  itt**  wn^ 
tared  .^Lnguatus,  and  oontinoed :  *'  *  I  have 
spcdLen  to  the  dean,  who  agreea  wiA  .AM 
toat  Portshandon  need  not  be  mfiiiM)(fl  at  a 
parish.  Something,  of  coone,  mot  ba  doae 
for  the  curate  here.  Yon  will  probaUv  ba 
able  to  obtain  one  of  the  smaller  finagi 
for  him  in  the  Chancellor's  pntrrmMp  80 
mnoh  for  the  ngi^trf  difficulty,  v&oh  in- 
deed was  never  a  difficulty  at  all  litt  it  «e- 
cnrred  to  yoor  legal  acnteness  to  ndce  it 
anch.' 

*'  There  is  more  here,  but  I  am  vmriDiiif 
to  read  on,"  said  Augustas,  whose  hiBp  wap 
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Pfm^h  "  ^<l  y^U  L'Estrange,''  added 
;  tm  be  that  I  diall  want  your  coun- 
km  ym  matter.  IH  finish  it"  And 
ii  ^  *  Ijie  more  I  reflect  on  the  plan  of 
nmiie  the  lesal  like  it,  and  I  oannot 
liife  of  ine  see  how  it  secures  finality. 
chpcge  is  to  be  revived  in  my  son's 
k  Will  eetUoBlj  not  be  met  with  more 
4r  vwre  knowledge  than  I  can  my- 
livibnte  to  it  Every  impostor  gains 
Irate  of  yean  —  bear  Mcrf  in  mind, 
(ponjties  which  environ  explanations 
rwii^Uj  in  favor  of  the  rc^e,  iost 
I  qotftm  is  more  plausible  often  than 
4l  jt  not  pleasant  to  admit,  but  I  am 
j^/omn  that  there  is  not  one  amongst 
■  iriio  has  either  the  stamina  or  the 
10  eonfiront  such  a  penril;  so  that, 
btttle  be  really  to  be  fought,  let  it 
p  -Fhile  I  am  yet  here,  and  in  health 

Kto  engaffe  in  it 
are  abundant  reasons  why  I 
iWifide  the  matter  to  any  of  my 
—  one  will  suffice :  there  is  not  one 
a  except  mv  eldest  danebter  who 
aot  be  crashed  by  the  tidings,  and 
■pfce  has  head  enough,  ehe  has  not 
nper  tot  a  very  exciting  and  critical 

Quit  fon  tell  me  of  Jack  and  his  in- 
on  will  serve  to  show  yon  how  safe  I 
ha  in  the  hands  of  my  eons,  and  he 
Ujr  about  as  wise  as  his  brothers, 
Im  pretentious  than  the  diplomatist ; 
S«  Avgnstus,  I  have  great  misffivinas. 
time  should  ever  come  when  he 
l^ve  convinced  himself  that  this 
rfts  good,  —  and  sentimental  reasons 
always  have  more  weight  with  him 
ither  law  or  Ic^c,  —  I  say,  if  such  a 
loold  arrive,  he's  just  the  sort  of  n»- 
lat  would  prefer  the  martvrdom  of 
^ggaiy  to  the  assertion  of  his  right, 
\  vanity  of  being  equal  to  the  sacri- 
nld  repa^  him  for  the  ruin.  There 
ova  of  this  stamp,  and  I  have  terrible 
At  I  have  one  of  them  for  a  son.' " 
utai  laid  down  the  letter  and  tried 
a,  bat  his  lip  trembled  hysterically, 
voice  was  broken  and  uncertain  as 
:  ^  This  is  a  hard  sentence,  George, 
h  I  had  never  read  it  What  can  it 
I  ?  "  cried  he,  afler  a  minute  or  more 
;  teemed  cruel  snfiering.  **  What  is 
im  ?  Who  is  this  rbgue  7  and  what 
charge  that  can  be  revived  and 
im  another  generation  ?  Have  yon 
ardof  this  before  ?  or  can  yon  make 
g  oat  of  it  now  ?  Tell  me,  for  mer- 
Ke»  end  do  not  keep  me  longer  in 
oy  of  doubt  and  nnoertamty." 


«I  have  not  the  fiiintest  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  all  this.  It  reads  as  if  some 
one  was  about  to  prefer  a  claim  to  yonr 
father's  estate,  and  that  your  lawyer  had 
been  advising  a  compromise  with  him.*' 

'*  But  a  compromise  is  a  sort  of  admission 
that  the  claimant  was  not  an  impostor, — 
that  he  had  his  righto? " 

"There  are  rights,  and  rights  1  There 
are  demands,  too,  that  it  is  .often  better  to 
conciliate  than  to  defy,  —  even  though  defi- 
ance would  be  succewfuL" 

<«  And  how  is  it  that  I  never  heard  of 
this  before?"  bnrst  he  out  indignantly. 
*'  Has  a  man  the  right  to  treat  his  son  in 
this  fiMBhion  ?  to  bring  him  up  in  the  un- 
broken security  of  succeeding  to  an  inherit- 
ance that  the  law  may  decide  he  has  no 
title  to  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  is  natnral  enough.  Tour 
father  evidently  did  not  recognize  this  man's 
right,  and  felt  there  was  no  need  to  impart 
the  matter  to  his  family." 

"  But  why  should  my  fiither  be  the  judge 
in  his  own  cause  ?  " 

L'Estrange  smiled  fidntly :  the  line  in  the 
Colonel's  letter,  in  which  he  sjwke  of  his 
son's  sensitiveness,  ooeurred  to  lum  at  once. 

"  I  see  how  you  treat  my  question,"  said 
Augustas.  "  It  reminds  you  of  the  oharaoter 
my  father  gave  me.  What  do  yon  say  thea 
to  that  passage  about  the^  reoistry  ?  Why^ 
if  we  be  clean-handed  in  this  business,  do 
we  want  to  make  short  work  of  all  rec- 
ords?" 

•<I  simply  say  I  can  make  nothing  of 
it" 

'*Is  it  possible^  think  you,  that  Marion 
knows  this  story  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely." 

"It  would  account  for  much  that  has 
often  puzzled  me,"  said  Anitas,  musing 
as  he  spoke.  "  A  certain  seli-assertion  that 
she  has,  and  a  habit,  too,  of  separating  her 
own  interesto  from  those  of  the  rest  of  us, 
as  though  speculating  on  a  time  when  she 
should  walx  alone.  Have  yoa  remarked 
that  ?  " 

**/.'  I,"  said  L'Estrange,  smiling,  "re- 
mark nothing  I  there  is  not  a  lets  OMervant 
fellow  breathing." 

"  If  it  were  not  for  those  words  about  the 
parish  registry,  George,"  said  the  other,  in  a 
grave  tone,  "  Fd  cany  a  light  heart  about 
aU  this ;  I'd  take  m^  fathers  version  of  thit 
felloWf  whoever  he  is,  and  believe  him  to  be 
an  impostor ;  but  I  don't  like  the  notion  of 
ibul  play,  and  it  does  mean  foal  play." 

L'Estrange  was  silent,  and  for  tome  minr 
utes  neither  spoke. 

**  When  my  father,"  taid  AngntTat  ^  and 
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there  was  a  tone  of  bitterness  now  in  bis 
voice  — "  wben  my  father  drew  that  com- 
parison between  himself  and  his  sons,  he 
may  have  been  flattering  his  superior  in- 
tellect at  the  expense  of  some  otner  quali- 
ty.- 

Another  and  a  longer  pause  succeeded. 

At  last  L'Estrange  spoke :  — 

"  I  have  been  runnmg  over  in  my  head 
all  that  could  bear  upon  this  matter,  and 
now  I  remember  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that 
Lon^worth,  who  came  with  a  French  friend 
of  his  to  pass  an  evening  at  the  cottage,  led 
me  to  talk  of  the  parish  church  and  its  his- 
tory :  he  asked  me  if  it  had  not  been  burnt 
by  the  rebels  in  '98,  and  seemed  surprised 
when  I  said  it  was  only  the  vestry-room  and 
the  books  that  had  been  destroyed.  *  Was 
not  that  strange  ? '  asked  he ;  '  did  the  in- 
surgents usuulv  interest  themselves  about 
parochial  records  ? '  I  felt  a  something  like 
a  sneer  in  the  question,  and  oiade  him  no 
reply." 

**  And  who  was  the  Frenchman  ?  " 

**  A  certain  Ck>unt  Pracontal,  whom 
LfOngworth  met  in  Upper  Egypt  By  the 
way,  he  was  the  man  Jack  led  over  the 
high  bank,  where  the  poor  fellow's  leg  was 
broken." 

"  I  remember ;  he  of  course  has  no  part 
in  the  story  we  are  now  discussing.  Long- 
worth  may  possibly  know  somethmg.  Are 
you  intimate  with  him  ?  ** 

*'No,  we  are  barely  acquainted.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  rather  flattered  by  the  very 
slight  attention  we  showed  himself  and  his 
friend ;  but  his  manner  was  shy,  and  he  is  a 
diffident,  bashful  sort  of  man,  not  easy  to 
understand." 

**  Look  here,  L'Estrange,"  said  Augustus, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder. 
'*AII  that  has  passsed  between  us  here 
to-night  is  strictly  confidential,  to  be  di- 
Tulgtiul  to  no  one,  not  even  your  sister.  As 
for  this  letter,  I'll  forward  it  to  Sedley,  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  I'll  tell  him  how  it 
chanced  that  I  read  it;  and  then  —  and 
then  —  the  rest  will  take  its  own  course." 

^**  I  wonder  if  Julia  intends  to  come  back 
with  me  ?  "  said  L'Estrange  after  a  pause. 

**  No.  Nelly  has  persuaded  her  to  stay 
here,  and  I  think  tuere  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  also." 

**No.  I'm  always  uncomfortable  away 
from  my  own  den;  but  I'll  be  with  you 
early  to-morrow ;  ^ood-night" 

Nelly  and  Julia  did  not  go  to  bed  till 
day-break.  They  passed  the  -night  writing 
a  lonn;  letter  to  Jack  -—  the  mater  part  be- 
ing dictated  by  Julia  while  Nelly  wrote. 
It  was  an  ntgent  entreaty  to  him  to  yield  to 


the  advice  of  his  brother  officers,  and  with- 
draw the  offensive  words  he  had  used  to  the 
Admiral.  It  was  not  alone  his  station,  his 
character,  and  his  future  in  life  were 
pressed  into  the  service,  but  the  happiness 
of  all  who  loved  him  and  wished  him  well, 
with  a  touching  allusion  to  his  poor  father's 
condition,  ana  the  impossibility  of  asking 
any  aid  or  counsel  from  him.  Nelly  went 
on  —  "Remember,  dear  Jack,  how  friend- 
less and  deserted  I  shall  be  if  I  lose  you ; 
and  it  would  be  next  to  losing  you  to  know 
you  had  quitted  the  service,  and  gone 
heaven  knows  where,  to  do  heaven  knows 
what."  She  then  adverted  to  home,  and 
said,  <'  Ton  know  how  happy  and  united  we 
were  all  here,  once  on  a  time.  This  has  all 
gone:  Marion  and  Temple  hold  diem- 
selves  quite  apart,  and  Au<rastu8,  evidently 
endeavouring  to  be  neutriu,  is  isolated.  I 
only  say  this  to  show  you  how,  more  than 
ever,  I  need  your  friendship  and  affection  ; 
nor  is  it  the  least  sad  of  au  my  tidinss,  the 
L'Estranges  are  going  to  leave  this.  There 
is  to  be  some  new  arrangement  by  which 
Portshandon  is  to  be  united  to  Lisconnor, 
and  one  church  to  serve  for  the  two  parishes. 
Greorge  and  Julia  think  of  going  to  Italy. 
I  can  scarcely  tell  you  how  I  feel  thb  de- 
sertion of  me  now,  dearest  Jack.  I'd  bear 
up  against  all  these  and  worse  —  if  worse 
tuere  be  —  were  I  only  to  feel  that  you 
were  following  out  your  road  to  station  and 
success,  and  that  the  day  was  cooung  when 
I  should  be  as  proud  as  I  am  fond  of  you. 
You  hate  writing,  I  know,  but  you  will,  Tm 
sure,  not  fail  to  send  me  half-a-doven  lines 
to  say  that  I  have  not  pleaded  in  vain.  I 
fear  I  shall  not  soon  be  able  to  send  you 
pleasant  news  from  this,  the  gloom  thickens 
every  day  around  us,  but  vou  shall  hear 
constantly."  The  letter  ended  with  a  re- 
newed entreaty  to  him  to '  place  himself  in 
the  hands  and  under  the  guidance  of  such, 
of  his  brother  officers  as  he  could  rely  on 
for  sound  judgment  and  moderation.  **  Ri 
mber,  Jack,  f  ask  you  to  do  nothing  thi 
shall  peril  honour;  but  also  nothing  i 
anger,  nothing  out  of  wounded  self-love.* 

'*  Add  one  line,  only  one,  Julia,"  said  she^ 
handing  the  pen  to  her  and  pushing  f 
letter  l^fbre  her ;  and  without  a  word  Jull 
wrote :  —  "A  certain  coquette  of  your 
quaintance  —  heartless  of  course  as  all  h 
tribe  —  is  very  sorry  for  your  trouble,  an 
would  do  all  in  her  power  to  lessen^  it     T 
this  end  she  begs  you  to  listen  patiently  ' 
the  counsels  of  the  present  letter,  "eve 
line  of  which  she  has  read,  and  to  belie 
that  in  yielding  something  —  if  it  shonlil 
so  —  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  care  fbr" 
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yoo,  joa  aoqnire  a  new  right  to  their  affec- 
tioOf  and  a  stronger  title  to  their  loTe." 

lieliy  threw  her  arm  round  Jolia's  neck 
and  ktfted  her  again  and  again. 

**  Yes,  darling,  these  dear  words  will  sink 
nto  his  heart,  siid  he  will  not  refuse  our 


JIABIOV'S  AX BXTI0K8. 

CiOix>HBL  Bbaxleioh's  malady  took  a 
■traiiffe  form,  and  one  which  much  puzzled 
bis  pbTsicians :  his  feverish  symptoms  gradu- 
sJlj  disappeared,  and  to  his  paroxysm  of 
passion  am  excitement  there  now  succeed- 
ed a  sort  of  dreary  apathy,  in  which  he 
■earcely  ottered  a  word,  nor  was  it  easy  to 
■ay  whether  he  heard  or  heeded  the  remarks 
around  him.  This  state  was  accompanied 
by  a  daily  increasing  debility,  as  though  the 
powers  of  life  were  being  gradual^  ex- 
zumsted,  and  that,  having  no  more  to  strive 
for  or  desire,  he  cared  no  more  to  live. 

The  whole  interest  of  his  existence  now 
aaemed  to  centre  around  the  hour  when  the 
post  arrived.  He  had  ordered  that  the  let- 
ter-bag should  be  opened  in  his  presence, 
mod  as  the  letters  were  shown  him  one  bv 
one,  he  locked  them,  unopened  and  unread, 
in  a  despatch-box,  so  far  strictly  obedient  to 
the  dictates  of  the  doctor,  who  had  forbid- 
den him  all  species  of  excitement.  His 
fiunily  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the 
reserve  and  distance  he  observed  towards 
them  to  feel  surprised  that  none  were  in  this 
critical  hour  admitted  to  his  confidence,  and 
that  it  was  in  presence  of  his  valet,  Dorose, 
the  letters  were  sorted  and  separated,  and 
such  as  had  no  bearing  on  nuitters  of  busi- 
ness sent  down  to  be  read  by  the  family. 

It  was  while  he  continued  in  this  extraor- 
dinary state,  intermediate  as  it  seemed  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking,  a  telegram  came 
irom  Sedley  to  Augustus,  saying, — **  Highly 
important  to  see  your  father.  Gould  he 
confer  with  me  if  I  go  over?  Reply  at 
once."  The  answer  was,  —  "  Unlikely  that 
^-ou  can  see  him ;  but  come  on  the  chance." 

Before  sending  off  this  reply,  Augustus 
had  taken  the  tele^am  up  to  Marion's  room, 
to  ask  her  advice  m  the  matter.  "  Yon  are 
quite  right.  Gusty,"  said  she,  *'  for  if  Sedley 
cannot  see  papa,  he  can  certainly  see  Lord 
Culduff." 

**  Lord  Culduff,"  cried  he,  in  amazement 
<«Why  what  could  Lord  Culduff  possibly 
know  about    my  father's    affairs?     How 


coold  he  be  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
them  ?  * 

**  Simply  on  the  grooods  of  his  ^reat  dis- 
crimination, his  gTMl  acateness,  joined  to  a 
general  knowled^  <sf  life,  in  wluch  he  has 
admittedly  few  rivals.** 

^  Grant  all  that;  but  here  are  special 
questions,  here  are  matters  essentially  per- 
sonal; and  with  all  his  lordship's  tact  and 
readiness,  yet  he  is  not  one  of  us." 

«« He  may  be,  though,  and  Tory  soon  too," 
replied  she,  promptly. 

^  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  he,  in  a 
voice  of  almost  dismay. 

**  Just  what  I  say,  Augustus ;  and  I  am 
not  aware  it  is  a  speech  that  need  excite 
either  the  amazement  or  the  terror  I  see  in 
your  face  at  this  moment." 

"  I  am  amazed ;  and  if  I  understand  yoa 
aright,  I  have  grounds  to  be  shocked  be- 
sides." 

^  Upon  m^  word,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  with  passion,  **I  have  reason  to 
congratulate  myself  on  the  score  of  broth- 
erly affection.  Almost  the  last  words  Jack 
spoke  to  mo  at  parting  were,  *  For  God's 
sake,  shake  off  that  old  scamp ; '  and  now  you 
—  that  hold  a  very  different  pontion  amongst 
us — you,  who  will  one  day  be  the  head  of 
the  family,  deliberately  tell  me  you  are 
shocked  at  the  prospect  of  my  being  allied 
to  one  of  the  first  names  in  the  peerage." 

<«  My  dear  Marion,"  said  he,  tenderly,  ^  it 
is  not  the  name,  it  is  not  the  rank,  I  object 
to." 

*'  Is  it  his  fortune,  then  ?  Fm  sure  it  can't 
be  his  abilities." 

"  It  is  neither.  It  is  simply  that  the  man 
might  be  your  grandfather." 

'*  Well,  sir,"  said  she,  drawing  herself  op, 
and  assuming  a  manner  of  intense  hauteur, 
"  and  if  / — 1  conclude  I  am  the  person  most 
to  be  consulted  —  if  I  do  not  regard  this  dis- 
parity of  years  as  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle, by  what  right  can  one  of  my  family  pre- 
sume to  call  it  such  ?  " 

**  My  dear  sister,"  said  he,  **  can  you  not 
imagine  the  right  of  a  brother  to  consult  for 
your  happiness  ?  " 

**  Happiness  is  a  very  large  word.  If  it 
were  for  Nelly  that,  you  were  interesting 
yourself,  I've  no  doubt  your  advice  and 
counsel  ought  to  have  great  weight ;  but  I 
am  not  one  of  your  love-in-aFCOttajje  young 
ladies,  Gusty.  I  am,  I  mnst  own  it,  exces- 
sively worldly.  Whatever  happiness  I  could 
propose  to  myself  in  life  is  essentially  united 
to  a  certain  ambition.  We  have  as  many  of 
the  advantages  of  mere  wealth  as  most  peo- 
I  pie ;  as  fine  equipage,  as  many  footmen,  as 
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ffood  a  cook,  and  as  costly  silver;  and  what  l 
do  they  do  for  us  ?  They  permit  us  simply  to 
enter  the  lists  with  a  tet  of  people  who  have 
high^tepping  horses  and  powdered  lacqueys 
like  ourselves,  but  who  are  no  more  the 
world,  no  more  society,  than  one  of  pj^pa's 
Indiamen  is  a  ship  of  the  Boyal  Navy.  Why 
do  I  say  this  to  you,  who  were  at  Oxford, 
who  saw  it  all,  —  av,  and  felt  it  all,  —  in 
those  fresh  years  of  youth  when  these  are 
sharp  sufferings?  xou  know  well  —  you 
told  me  your  griefs  at  the  time  —  that  you 
were  in  a  set  without  being  *  of  it ; '  that  the 
stamp  of  inequality  was  as  indelibly  fixed 
upon  you  as  though  you  were  a  corporal 
and  wore  coarse  cloth.  Now,  these  things 
are  hard  to  bear  for  a  man,  for  a  woman 
they  are  intolerable.  She  has  not  the  hun- 
dred and  one  careers  in  life  in  which  indi- 
vidual distinction  can  obliterate  the  claims 
of  station.  She  has  but  one  stage  —  the  sa- 
lon ;  but,  to  her,  this  narrow  world,  soft-car- 
peted and  damask-curtained,  is  a  very 
universe,  and  without  the  recognised  stamp 
of  a  certain  rank  in  it,  she  is  absolutely 
nothing." 

"  And  may  not  all  these  things  be  bought 
too  dearly,  Marion  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know  the  price  I'd  call  too  high 
for  them." 

**  What !  Not  your  daily  happiness  ? 
not  your  self-esteem  ?  not  the  want  of  the 
love  of  one  who  would  have  your  whole 
heart  in  his  keeping  ?  " 

"  So  he  may,  if  he  can  give  me  the  rank 
I  care  for." 

*' 'Ob,  Marion !  I  cannot  think  this  of 
you,^  cried  he,  bitterly. 

**  That  is  to  .say,  that  you  want  me  to  de- 
ceive you  with  false  assurances  of  unbought 
affection  and  the  like ;  and  you  are  angry 
because  I  will  not  play  the  hypocrite.  Lord 
Culduff  has  made  me  an  offer  of  his  hand, 
and  I  have  accepted  it.  You  are  aware 
that  I  am  my  own  mistress.  Whatever  I 
possess,  it  is  absolutely  my  own ;  and 
thou^rh  I  intend  to  speak  with  my  father, 
and,  if  it  may  be,  obtain  his  sanction,  1  will 
not  say  that  his  refusal  would  induce  me  to 
break  off  my  engagement." 

*^  At  all  events,  you  are  not  yet  this  man's 
wife,  Marion,"  said  he,  with  more  determi- 
nation than  he  bad  yet  shown ;  **  and  I  for- 
bid you  positively  to  impart  to  Lord  Cul- 
duff anything  regarding  this  telegram." 

**  I  make  no  promises.*' 

"  You  may  have  no  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  your  family,  but  possibly  you  will 
care  for  some  of  your  own,"  said  he,  fiercely. 
"  Now,  I  tell  you  distinctly,  there  are  very 
grave  perils  hanging  over   us  at  this  mo- 


ment —  perils  of  which  I  caaiMt  meaiare 
the  aount  nor  the  consequences.  I  can 
only  dimly  perceive  the  directi(m  from 
which  they  come ;  and  I  warn  you,  fbr  yoar 
own  sake,  make  no  confidences  beyond  the 
bounds  of  your  own  family." 

'^  You  are  superbly  mysterious,  Ghitty ; 
and  if  I  were  impressionable  on  this  kind  uf 
matter,  I  half  suspect  you  miffht  terrify  me. 
Papa  ought  to  have  comoutted  a  foi^ry,  at 
least,  to  justify  your  dark  insinnations." 

**  There  is  no  question  of  a  foffgery ;  but 
there  may  be  that  which,  in  the  end,  will 
lead  to  a  ruin  as  complete  as  an;f  forgery." 

^*  I  know  what  you  mean,"  sud  &,  in  *a 
careless,  easy  tone;  ''the  bank  has  made 
nse  of  private  securities  and  title-deeds,  just 
as  those  other  people  did — I  fiMget  their 
names  —  a  couple  of  years  aga" 

**  It  is  not  even  that ;  but  I  repeat  the 
consequences  may  be  to  the  fbU  as  dises- 
trous."      • 

'*  Yon  allude  to  this  unhappy  sonpe  of 
Jack's." 

"  I  do  not.    I  was  not  then  thiakiiig  of 

iw. 

'*  Because  as  to  that,  Lord  Culdnff  said 
there  never  yet  grew  a  tree  where  there 
wasn't  a  branch  or  two  might  be  lopped  off 
with  advantage.  If  Jack  doesn't  think  his 
station  in  lifb  worth  preserving,  all  the 
teaching  in  the  worid  won't  persoade  him 
to  maintain  it" 

''  Poor  Jack  I "  said  he,  bitterly. 

"  Yes,  I  say,  poor  Jack !  too.  I  think  ilfs 
exactly  the  epithet  to  apply  to  one  whose 
spirit  IS  so  much  beneath  his  conditioQ." 

**  You  are  terribly  changed,  Marioii.  I 
do  not  know  if  you  are  aware  of  it  ?" 

"  I  hope  I  am.  I  tmst  that  I  look  at  the 
events  around  me  from  a  higher  level  than 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  hitherto." 

**  And  is  my  father  in  a  state  to  be  con- 
sulted on  a  matter  of  this  importance  ?  ** 
asked  he,  half  indignantly. 

^  Pftpa  has  already  been  spoken  to  abont 
it ;  ana  it  is  by  his  own  desue  we  are  both  to 
see  him  this  evening." 

**  Am  I  the  only  one  here  who  knew 
nothing  of  all  this  ?  " 

**  You  should  have  been  told  fbrakaQy 
this  morning,  Augustus.  Lord  Ciddnff  on- 
ly waited  m  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Cntbill 
to  announce  to  you  his  intentions,  and 
his  —  hopes."  A  slight  hesitaticQ  delaynd 
the  word. 

*'  These  things  I  can't  help,"  said  lie  bit- 
terly, and  as  if  speaking  to  himself.  **  They 
have  been  done  without  my  knowledge,  and 
regardless  of  me  in  every  way ;  bot  I  do 
protest,  strongly  protest,  against  Lord   Cul- 
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duff  boDf  introduced  into  matters  which 
«ra  purely  our  own." 

*^  1  never  knew  tiU  now  that  we  had  fami- 
Ij  secretB,"  said  she,  with  an  insolent  air. 

**Yoii  BUkj  learn  it  later  on,  perhaps, 
and  without  pleasure." 

•*  Bbj  then;  these  are  the  grave  perils  you 
tried  to  teiTify  me  with  a  while  ago.  xou 
ftrgely  Augustus,  that  I  have  secured  my 
MMtte  in  another  ship.  Personally,  at 
leiiiOE  am  in  no  danger." 

**I  did  forget  that.  I  did  indeed  forget 
how  completely  you  could  disassociate  your- 
nlf  from  the  troubles  of  your  family." 
-  u  But  what  is  going  to  happen  to  us  ? 
They  can't  shoot  tiack  because  he  called  his 
commanding  officer  an  usly  name.  They 
CHB't  indite  papa  because  he  refused  to  be 
liwb-sheriff.  And  if  the  world  is  angry 
liSh  you.  Gusty,  it  is  not  certainly  because 
you  like  the  company  of  men  of  higher  sta- 
tion than  your  own." 

He  flushed  at  the  sarcasm  that  her  speech 
kotf  revealed,  and  turned  away  to  hide  his 
irritation. 

'» Shall  I  tell  you  frankly,  Gusty,"  con- 
tinued she,  **  that  I  believe  nothing  —  ab- 
ablately  nothing — of  these  impendmg  ca- 
lamities? There  is  no  sword  suspended 
oHSt  us;  or  if  there  be,  it  is  by  a  ^ood 
alrong  cord,  which  will  last  our  time. 
There  are  always  plenty  of  dark  stories  in 
tibe  City.  Shares  fall  and  great  houses 
tnmble;  but  papa  told  me  scores  of  times 
tfcafr  he  never  put  all  his  eggs  into  one  bas- 
ket: and  Bramleigh  and  Underwood  will 
be  good  names  for  many  a  day  to 
oome.  Shall  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Augustus, 
what  I  suspect  to  be  the  greatest  danger 
Aat  now  hangs  over  us  ?  And  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  it  is  a  heavy  one." 

"What  is  it?" 

**  The  peril  /  mean  is,  that  your  sister  Nel- 
ly will  marry  the  curate.  Oh,  you  may 
look  shocked  and  incredulous,  and  cry  im- 
possible, if  you  like ;  but  we  girls  are  very 
shrewd  detectives  over  each  other,  and 
what  I  tell  you  is  only  short  of  certsunty." 

**'  He  has  not  a  shillin*;  in  the  world ;  nor 
has  she,  independently  of  my  father." 

**  That's  the  reason.  That's  the  reason ! 
nose  are  the  troths  that  are  never  broken. 
There  is  nothins  aids  fidelity  like  beggary." 

^  He  has  neither  friends  nor  patrons ;  he 
told  me  himself  he  has  not  the  vaguest  hope 
of  advan(*ement." 

M  Exactly  so;  and  just  for  that  they  will 
be  married  !    Now  it  reminds  me,"  said  she, 
alood,  "  of  what  papa  once  said  to  me.    The 
man  who  wants  to  build  up  a  name  and  a  I 
Ihmily,  ought  to  have  few  children.    With  a  | 


lai^  household,  some  one  or  other  will 
make  an  unhappy  alliance,  and  one  deserter 
disgraces  the  armv." 

**  A  grave  consideration  for  Lord  Culduff 
at  this  moment,"  said  he,  with  a  humorous 
twinkle  of  the  eye." 

**  We  have  talked  it  over  already,"  said 
she. 

^  Once  for  all,  Marion,  no  confidences  about 
what  I  have  been  talking  of."  And  so  say- 
ing he  went  his  way. 


OHAPTBR  XXVI. 
MR.   OUTBILL  ARRIVES  AT   CASTELLO. 

On  the  eve  of  that  day  on  which  the  con- 
versation in  the  last  chapter  occurred,  Mr. 
Cutbill  arrived  at  Castello.  lie  came  full 
of*town  news:  he  brought  with  him  the 
latest  scandals  of  society,  and  the  last  events 
in  politics;  he  could  tellof  what  was  doing 
in  Downing  Street,  and  what  was  about  to 
be  done  in  the  City.  In  fact,  he  had  the 
sort  of  budget  that  was  sure  to  amuse  a  coun- 
try audience,  and  yet,  to  his  astonishment, 
he  found  none  to  question,  none  even  to  lis- 
ten to  him.  Colonel  Bramlei;rh'a  illness  had 
thrown  a  gloom  over  all.  The  girls  relieved 
each  other  in  watches  beside  their  father, 
and  Augustus  and  Temple  dined  together 
alone,  as  Lord  Cnldufl's  gout  still  detained 
him  in  his  room.  It  was  as  the  dinner  drew 
to  its  close  that  Mr.  Cutbill  was  announced. 

*'  It  ain't  serious,  I  hope  ?  I  mean,  they 
don't  think  the  case  dangerous?"  said  he, 
as  he  arranged  bis  napkin  on  his  knee. 

Au<]Castus  only  shook  his  head  in  silence. 

"  Why,  what  age  is  he  ?    not  sixty  ?  " 

"  Firty-one  —  fifty-two  in  June." 

**  That's  not  old ;  that's  the  prime  of  life, 
especially  when  a  man  has  taken  nothing  out 
of  himself." 

*MIe  was  always  temperate;  most  tem- 
perate." 

**  Just  so :  even  his  own  choice  ^louton 
didn't  tempt  him  into  the  second  bottle.  I 
remember  that  well.  I  said  to  myself,  *  Tom 
Cutbill,  that  green  seal  wouldn't  fare  so  well 
in  your  keeping.'  I  had  sttch  a  bag  of  news 
for  him  !  *  All  the  rogueries  on  'Change,  fresh 
and  fresh.  I  suppose  it  is  quite  hopeless  to 
think  of  telling  him  now  ?  " 

"  Not  to  be  thought  of." 

**  How  he'd  have  liked  to  have  heard 
about  Hewlett  and  Bell  1  They're  gone  for 
close  on  two  millions  ;  they^ll  not  pay  over 
sixpence  in  the  pound :  and  Rinkcr,  the  Bom- 
bay fellow  that  went  in  for  (*otton,  has 
caught  it  too  I     Cotton  and  indigo  huve  ru- 
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ined  more  men  than  famine  and  pestilence. 
I'd  be  shot,  if  I  was  a  Lord  of  the  Council,  if 
I  wouldirt  have  a  special  prayer  for  them  in 
the  Litany.  Well,  Temple,  and  how  are 
you,  all  this  while  ?  '*  said  he,  turnin<;  ab- 
ruptly to  the  diplomatist,  who  sat  evidently 
inattentive  to  the  dialogue. 

"  What,  sir  ;  did  you  address  mef"  cried 
he,  with  a  look  of  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion. 

^*  I  should  think  I  did ;  and  I  never  heard 
you  were  Premier  Earl,  or  that  other  thin^ 
of  Ent^land,  that  you  need  look  so  shocked 
at  the  liberty  1  xou  Foreign  Office  swells 
are  very  grand  folk  to  each  other ;  but  take 
mv  word  for  it,  the  world,  the  real  world, 
thmks  very  little  of  you.'* 

Temple  arose  slowly  from  his  place,  threw 
his  napkin  on  the  table,  and  turning  to  Au- 
gustus, said,  *^  You'll  find  me  in  the  library," 
and  withdrew.      x 

*•  That's  dignified,  I  take  it,"  said  Cutbili ; 
**  but  to  my  poor  apppreciation,  it's  not  the 
way  to  treat  a  guest  under  his  father's  roof." 

**  A  guest  has  duties,  Mr.  Cutbili,  as  well 
as  rights ;  my  brotlier  is  not  accustomed  to 
the  sort  of  language  you  address  to  him,  nor 
is  he  at  all  to  blame  if  he  decline  to  hear 
more  of  it." 

"^  So  that  I  am  to  gather  you  think  he 
was  right  ?  " 

Augustus  bowed  coldly. 

*'  It  just  comes  to  what  I  said  one  day  to 
Harding :  the  sailor  is  the  only  fellow  in  the 
house  a  man  can  get  on  with.  I'm  sorry, 
heartily  sorry  for  him."  The  last  words 
were  in  a  tone  of  sincere  feeling,  and  Au- 
gustus asked,  —  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
sorry  ?  what  has  happened  to  him  ?  " 

"  Haven't  you  seen  it  in  Tke  Times  —  no, 
you  couldn't,  thou.:;h  —  it  was  only  in  this 
inornin<;*s  edition,  and  I  have  it  somewhere. 
There's  to  be  a  court-martial  on  him ;  he's 
to  be  tried  on  board  the  Ramsay,  at  Ports- 
mouth, for  disobedience  and  indiscipline,  and 
using  to  his  superior  officer  —  old  Colthurst 
—  words  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  ser- 
vice and  the  character  of  an  officer,  or  the 
dignity  of  an  officer  and  the  character  of  the 
service  —  it's  all  the  one  gauge,  but  he'll  be 
broke  and  cashiered  all  the  same." 

"  I  thought  that  if  he  were  to  recall  some- 
thing, if  he  would  make  some  explanation, 
wliicli  he  might  without  anv  peril  to  hon- 
our " 

"  That's  exactly  how  it  was,  and  when  I 
heard  he  was  in  a  scrape  I  started  off  to 
Portsmouth  to  see  him." 

**  You  did  ?  "  exclaimed  Augustus,  look- 
ing now  with  a  very  different  expression  at 
the  other. 


"  To  be  sure  I  did ;  I  went  down  bj  the 
mail-train,  and  stayed  with  him  till  the  one- 
forty  express  started  next  day,  and  I  might 
have  saved  myself  the  trouble." 

*^  You  could  make  no  imprenion  npon 
him?" 

''Not  a  bit  — as  well  talk  to  that  oak 
sideboard  there;  he'd  sit  and  smoke  and 
chat  very  pleasantly  too,  about  anything,  I 
believe ;  he'd  tell  about  his  life  up  in  town, 
and  what  he  lost  at  the  races,  anu  how  near 
he  was  to  a  good  thing  on  the  Biddlesworth ; 
but  not  a  word,  not  so  much  ai  a  syllable 
would  he  say  about  his  own  hobble.  It  was 
growing  late  ;  we  had  had  a  regular  bang-up 
breakfast  —  turtle  steaks  and  a  devilled  lob> 
ster,  and  plenty  of  good  champagne  —  not 
the  sweet  stuff  your  father  gives  us  down 
here  —  but  dry  *  Mum,'  that  had  a  flavoor 
of  IVIarcobruuner  about  it.  He's  a  rare  fel- 
low to  treat  a  man,  is  Jack ;  and  so  I 


not  going  about  the  bush,  but  bang  into  the 
thicket  at  once  — '  What's  this  stupid  xow 
you've,  got  into  with  your  Admiral  r  what's 
it  all  about  ? ' " 

^* '  It's  about  a  service  regulation.  Master 
Cutbili,'  said  he,  with  a  stiff  look  on  him. 
*  A  service  regulation  that  you  wouldn't 
understand  if  you  heard  it.' 

** '  You  think,'  said  I,  *  that  out  of  eol- 
verts  and  cuttings,  Tom  Cutbill's  opinion  is 
not  worth  much  ? ' 

*''No,  no,  not  that,  Cutbili;  I  neTer 
said  that,'  said  he,  laughing ;  '  but  yon  see 
that  we  sailors  not  only  have  all  sorts  of 
technicals  for  the  parts  of  a  ship,  but  we 
have  technical  meanings  for  even  the  words 
of  common  life,  so  that  though  I  might  eall 
you  a  consummate  humbug,  I  couldn't  say  as 
much  to  a  Vice- Admiral  without  the  risk  of 
being  judged  by  professional  etiquette.' 

'''But  you  didn't  call  him  that, 
you  ? '  said  I. 

*» '  I'll  call  you  worse.  Cutty,'  sa3rs 
laughing, '  if  you  don't  take  your  wine.' 

'' '  And  now.  Jack,'  said  I,  '  it's  on 
stroke  of  one ;  I  must  start  with  the 
press  at  one-forty,  and  as  I  came  down 


that,  did 


the 


here  for  nothing  on  earth  but  to  see  if  I 


could  be  of  any  use  to  you,  dont  let 
go  away  only  as  wise  as  I  came ;  be  frank, 
and  tell  me  all  about  this  business,  and 
when  I  go  back  to  town  it  will  push  me 
hard  if  I  can't  do  something  with  the 
Somerset  House  fellows  to  pull  yon 
through.' 

'' '  You  are  a  good-hearted  dog.  Cutty,' 
said  he,  *■  and  I  thought  so  the  first  day  I 
saw  you  ;  but  my  scrape,  as  you  call  it,  u 
just  one  of  those  things  you'd  only  Unnder 
i  in.    My  fine  brother  Temple,  or  that  mncli 
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finer  genUeman  Lord  Culdaff,  who  can 
•pBt  wocda  into  the  thinnest  of  veneers, 
alight  possibly  make  such  a  confusion  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  see  who  was  right  or 
who  was  wrong  in  the  whole  affair ;  but  you, 
Catty,  with  your  honest  intentions  and  your 
Ta^gjU  good  sense,  would  be  sure  to  offend 
every  one.  There,  don't  lose  your  train ; 
den't  fiacget  the  cheroots  and  the  punch,  and 
some  pleasant  books,  if  they  be  writing  any 
nch  just  now/ 

M 'if  you  want  money,*  said  I  —  *  I  mean 
ftr  the  defence.' 

^  *  Not  sixpence  for  the  lawyers.  Cutty ; 
of  tbat  you  may  take  your  oath,'  said  he,^  as 
hs  shook  my  hand.  '  I'd  as  soon  think  of 
ffffM^'ng  the  wardroom  dinner  overboard  to 
the  sbariu.'  We  parted,  and  the  next 
thing  I  saw  of  him  was  that  paragraph  in 
The  Times." 

''How  misfortunes  thicken  around  us  I 
Aboat  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago,  when  you 
eame  down  here  first,  I  suppose  there  wasn't 
t  fiimily  in  the  kingdom  could  call  itself 
happier." 

"  xou  did  look  jolly,  that  I  will  say ;  but 
nmehow  — you'll  not  take  the  remark  ill  — 
I  saw  that,  as  we  rail-folk  say,  it  was  a  capi- 
tal line  for  ordinary  regular  traffic,  but 
would  be  sure  to  break  down  if  you  had  a 
^reit  of  business." 

**•  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  mean  that,  so  long  as  it  was  only  a 
fife  of  daily  pleasure  and  enjoyment  was 
before  you,  —  that  the  gravest  question  of 
the  day  was  what  horse  you'd  ride,  or  whom 
you'd  invite  to  dinner,  —  so  long  as  that 
AMtedf  the  machine  would  work  well,  —  no 
jar,  no  friction  anywhere;  but  if  once 
trouble  —  and  I  mean  real  trouble  —  was 
to  come  down  upon  you,  it  would  find  you 
ill  at  sixes  and  sevens,  —  no  order,  no  dis- 
dpUne  anywhere,  and  what's  worse,  no 
union.  But  you  know  it  better  than  I  da 
Ton  see  yourself  that  no  two  of  you  pull 
together ;  ain't  that  a  fact  ?  " 

Augustus  shook  his  head  mournfully,  but 
was  silent 

^  I  like  to  see  people  jolly,  because  they 
understand  each  other  and  are  fond  of  each 
other,  because  they  take  pleasure  in  the 
Hme  things,  and  feel  that  the  success  of 
one  is  the  success  of  all.  There's  no  merit 
IB  being  jolly  over  ten  thousand  a  year  and 
t  house  like  Windsor  Castle.  Now,  just 
look  at  what  is  going  on,  I  may  call  it,  under 
oar  noses  here:  docs  your  sister  Marion 
care  a  brass  farthing  for  Jack's  misfortunes, 
or  does  he  feel  a  bit  elated  about  her  going 
to  marry  a  viscount?  Are  you  fretting 
your  heart  to  ribbons  because  that    fine 


young  gent  that  left  us  a  while  ago  is  about 
to  be  sent  envoy  to  Bogota?  And  that's 
fact,  though  he  don't  know  it  yet,"  added 
he,  in  a  chuckling  whisper.  **  It's  a  regular 
fair-weather  famuy,  and  if  it  comes  on  to 
blow,  you'll  see  if  there's  a  storm-sail 
amongst  you." 

"  Apparently,  then,  you  were  aware  of 
what  was  only  divulged  to  me  this  even- 
ing ?  "  said  Augustus.  "  I  mean  the  in- 
tended marriage  of  Lord  Culduff*  to  my 
sbter." 

"  I  should  say  I  was  aware  of  it.  I  was, 
so  to  say,  promoter  and  projector.  It  was  I 
started  the  enterprise,  it  was  that  took  nie 
over  to  town.  I  went  to  square  that  busi- 
ness of  old  Culduff*.  There  was  a  question 
to  be  asked  in  the  House  about  his  ap- 
pointment that  would  have  led  to  a  debate, 
or  what  they  call  a  conversation  —  about 
the  freest  kind  of  afler-dinner  talk  imagina- 
ble—  and  they'd  have  ripped  up  the  old 
reprobate's  whole  life  —  and  I  assure  you 
there  are  passages  in  it  wouldn't  do  for  the 
Methodists*  Magazine  —  so  I  went  over  to 
negotiate  a  little  matter  with  Joel,  who  had, 
as  I  well  knew,  a  small  sheaf  of  Repton's 
bills.  I  took  Joel  down  to  Greenwich  to 
give  him  a  fish-dinner  and  talk  the  thins 
over,  and  we  were  right  comfortable  anu 
happy  over  some  red  Hermitage  —  thirty 
shillings  a  bottle,  mind  you  —  when  we 
heard  a  yell,  just  a  yell,  from  the  next 
room,  and  in  walks  —  whom  do  you  think  ? 
—  Repton  himself,  with  his  napkin  in  his 
hand  —  he  was  dining  with  a  set  of  fellows 
from  the  Garrick,  and  he  swaggered  in  and 
sat  down  at  our  table.  *  What  internal  rob- 
beiy  are  you  two  concocting  here  ? '  said  he. 
*  When  the  waiter  told  me  who  were  the 
fellows  at  dinner  together,  I  said,  *^  These 
rascals  are  like  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  and 
they  never  meet  without  there's  mischief  in 
the  wind." ' 

'*  The  way  he  put  it  was  so  strong,  there 
was  something  so  home  in  it,  that  I  burst 
out  and  told  him  the  whole  story,  and  that 
it  was  exactly  himself,  and  no  other,  was 
the  man  we  were  discussing." 

**  *  And  you  thought,'  said  he, '  you  thought 
that,  if  you  had  a  hold  of  my  acceptances, 
you'd  put  the  screw  on  me  and  squeeze  me 
as  flat  as  you  pleased.  Oh,  generation  of 
silkworms,  ain't  you  soft  1 '  cried  he,  laugh- 
ing. '  Order  up  another  l)ottle  of  this,  tor 
I  want  to  drink  your  healths.  Youv'e  ac- 
tually made  my  fortune !  The  thing  will 
now  be  first  rate.  The  Culduff  inquiry  was 
a  mere  matter  of  public  morals,  but  here, 
here  is  a  direct  attempt  to  coerce  or  influ- 
ence a  member  of  Parliament.    I'll  have 
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you  both  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  as  sure  as 
my  name  is  Bepton.' 

"  He  then  arose  and  began  to  rehearse  the 
speech  he*d  make  when  we  were  arraigned, 
and  a  spicier  piece  of  abase  I  neyer  listened 
to.  The  noise  he  made  brought  the  other 
fellows  in  from  the  next  room,  and  he  or- 
dered them  to  make  a  house,  and  one  was 
named  speaker  and  another  black  rod,  and 
we  were  taken  into  custody  and  duly  purged 
of  our  contempt  h}[  paying  for  all  the  wine 
drank  by  the  entire  company,  a  trifle  of 
five-and-thirty  pounds  odd.  The  only  piece 
of  comfort  I  sot  at  all  was  getting  into  the 
rail  to  go  back  to  town,  when  Repton  whis- 
pered me,  *Its  all  right  about  Culduff. 
x^arliament  is  dissolved ;  the  House  rises  on 
Tuesday,  and  he*il  not  be  mentioned.' " 

**  But  does  all  this  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage  ?  ** 

**  Quite  naturally.  Your  father  pulls 
Culduff  out  of  the  mire,  and  the  viscount 
proposes  for  your  sister.  It's  all  a  contract 
Dusmess  the  whole  world  over.  By  the 
way,  where  is  our  nobie  friend  ?  I  suppose, 
all  things  considered,  I  owe  him  a  visit" 

**  You'll  fiod  him  in  his  room.  He  usual- 
ly dines  alone,  and  I  believe  Temple  is  the 
only  one  admitted." 

**  I'll  send  up  my  name,"  said  he,  rising 
to  ring  the  bell  for  the  servant ;  **  and  rtl 
call  myself  lucky  if  he'll  refuse  to  see  me." 

**  His  lordship  will  be  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Cutbill  as  soon  as  convenient  to  him,"  re- 
plied the  servant  on  his  return. 

"  All  my  news  for  him  is  not  so  favorable 
as  this,"  whispered  Cutbill,  as  he  moved 
away.  *^  They  won't  touch  the  mine  in  the 
City.  That  last  marder,  though  it  was 
down  in  Tipperary,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  away  from  tnis,  has  frightened  them 
all ;  and  they  say  they're  quite  ready  to  do 
something  at  Lagos,  or  the  Gaboon,  but 
nothing  here.  *  You  see,'  say  they,  *  if  they 
cut  one  or  two  of  our  people's  heatis  off  in 
Africa,  we  get  up  a  gun-bng,  and  bum  the 
barracoons  and  slaughter  a  whole  village  for 
it,  and  this  restores  confidence  ;  but  in  Ire- 
land it  always  ends  with  a  debate  in  the 
House,  that  shows  the  people  to  have  great 
wrongs  and  great  patience,  and  that  their 
wild  justice,  as  some  one  called  it,  was  all 
right ;  and  that,  sir,  that  does  not  restore 
confidence.'    Grood-night." 

OHAPTEB  XXVir. 
THE  VILLA  ALTIERI. 

Thrbr  is  a  short  season  in  which  a  villa 
within  the  walls  of  old  Rome  realizes  all 
that  is  positive  ecstasy  in  the  life  of  Italy. 


This  season  begins  usually  towards  the  end 
of  February  and-  continues  through  the 
month  of  March.  This  interval  —  which  in 
less  favoured  lands  is  dedicated  to  stomis 
of  rain  and  sleet,  east  winds  and  equinoe- 
tial  gides,  tumbling  chiinney<^)otB  and  broo^ 
chitis  —  is  here  signaluBed  by  all  that  Spring, 
in  its  most  voluptuous  abundance,  can  poor 
forth :  vegetation  comes  out,  not  witb  the 
laggard  step  of  northern  climes— -slow, 
cautious,  and  distrustful  —  but  bursting  at 
once  frt>m  bud  to  blossom  as  though  impa- 
tient for  the  firesh  air  of  life  and  the  wmrm 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  very  atmospliere 
laughs  and  trembles  with  vitality,  from  the 
panting  liaard  on  the  urn  to  the  myriad  of 
insects  on  the  grass  :  it  is  life  everywhere, 
and  over  all  sweeps  the  delicious  odour  of 
the  verbena  and  the  violet,  almost  over- 
powering with  perfume,  so  that  one  fhols, 
m  such  a  land,  the  lughest  ecstasy  of  ezlM- 
ence  is  that  same  dreamy  state  begotten  of 
sensations,  derived  from  blended  sense, 
where  tone  and  tint  and  odour  mingle  al- 
most into  one. 

Perhaps  the  loveliest  spot  of  Rome  in 
this  loveliest  of  seasons  was  the  Villa  Alti- 
eri.  It  stood  on  a  slope  of  the  Pinciant  de- 
fended from  north  and  east,  and  looking  weiC^ 
ward  over  the  Campa^a  towards  the  hills 
of  Albanow  A  thick  il«>x  grove,  too  thiek 
and  dark  for  Italian,  thoagh  perfect  to  Eng- 
lish taste,  surrounded  the  nouse,  offering 
alleys  of  shade  that  even  the  noonday's  son 
found  impenetrable;  while  beneath  the 
slope,  and  under  shelter  of  the  hill,  lay  a 
delictous  garden,  memorable  by  a  fountain 
designed  by  Thorwaldsen,  where  foor  NaSdes 
splash  the  water  at  each  other  under  the 
fall  of  a  cataract ;  this  bein^^  the  costly  ca- 
price of  the  Cardinal  Altieri,  to  complete 
which  he  had  to  conduct  the  water  from 
the  Lake  of  Albano.  Unlike  most  Italian 
gardens  the  plants  and  shrubs  were  not 
merely  those  of  the  south,  but  all  that  the 
culture  of  Holland  and  England  could  con- 
tribute to  fragrance  and  colour  were  also 
there,  and  the  gorgeous  tulips  of  the  Hague, 
the  golden  ranunculus  and  crimson  carna- 
tion, which  attam  the  highest  beanty  in 
moister  climates,  here  were  varied  irhh 
chrysanthemums  and  camellias.  Gorgeons 
creepers  trailed  from  tree  to  tree  or  grao^ 
fully  trained  themselves  around  the  *niaiMe 
f^roups,  and  clusters  of  orange-trees,  glitter- 
ing with  gdden  fruit,  relieved  in  their  darfe* 
er  green  the  almost  too  glaring  brillianey 
of  colour. 

At  a  window  which  opened  to  the 
ground — and  from  which  a  view  of  the 
garden,  and  beyond  the  garden  the  rich 
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iraocb  of  the  B6rghete  TiUa,  and  beyond 
these  agun,  the  massive  Dome  of  St  Peter^s, 
extended  —  sat  two  ladies,  so  wonderftiUy 
•iiDft  that  a  mere  gjlance  would  have  pro- 
daimed  them  to  be  sisters.  It  is  trae  the 
Countess  Balderoni  was  several  years  older 
ikmm  Lady  Angnsta^  Bramleigh,  but  whether 
IKmi  temperament  or  the  easier  flow  of  an 
BdUtn  life  m  companson  with  the  mot^ 
wearing  excitement  of  an  English  exiSO- 
encOt  she  certainly  looked  little,  if  any^ing, 
heraenior. 

They  were  both  handsome,  —  at  least 
tbey  had  that  character  .of  good  lodks  which 
h  Italy  is  deemed  beauty,  —  they  were  sin- 
gidarly  fahr,  with  lat^  deep-set  blue^grey 
cm,  and  light  brown  hair  or  a  marvellous 
abondance  and  silkiest  fibre.  They  were 
alike  soft-voiced  and  ffentle-mannered,  and 
•like  stronff -willed  and  obstinate,  and  of  an 
iatense  sdfishness,  and  very  capricious. 

«  Hia  eminence  is  late  this  evening,"  said 
Lady  Augusta,  looking  at  her  watch.  **  Ifs 
■igh  eiffht  o^ctock." 

^  I  fitncy,  '  Gusta,'  he  was  not  quite 
ideased  with  you  last  nieht  On  going  away 
w  said  something,  I  dian*t  exactly  catch  it, 
bat  it  sounded  like '  le^ierezza ; '  he  thought 
you  had  not  treated  his  legends  of  St.  Fran- 
cis with  becoming  senousness." 

^  If  he  wanted  me  to  be  grave  he  oughtn't 
to  tell  me  funny  stories." 

*^  The  lives  of  the  saints,  Gusta  1 " 

"  Well,  dearest,  that  scene  in  the  forest 
where  St.  Francis  asked  the  devil  to  flog 
Vim  and  not  to  desist  even  though  he  should 
be  weak  enough  to  implore  it  —  wasn't  that 
diakwue  as  droll  as  anything  in  Boccaccio  ?  " 

**  &8  not  decent,  it's  not  deeoroas,  to  laugh 
at  any  incident  in  the  lives  of  holy  men." 

^  Holy  men  then  should  never  be  funny, 
at  least  when  they  are  presented  to  me,  for 
it's  always  the  absurd  slue  of  everything  has 
the  greatest  attraction  for  me." 

^  This  is  certainly  not  the  spirit  which  will 
laad  you  to  the  Church  f " 

"  But  I  thought  I  told  3rou  already,  dearest, 
that  itls  the  road  I  like,  not  the  end  of  the 
journey.  Courtship  is  confessedly  better 
tban  marriage,  and  the  being  converted  is 
Ulfittitely  nicer  than  the  state  of  conversion." 

**  Oh,  Gusta  1  what  are  you  saying  ?  " 

■*  Saying  what  I  most  fervently  feel  to  be 
true.  Don't  you  know  better  even  than  my- 
^M,  that  it  is  the  zeal  to  rescue  me  from  the 
Ibkl  of.  the  heretics,  surrounds  me  every 
Evening  with  monsignori  and  vescovt,  and 
attracts  to  the  sofa  where  I  happen  to  sit, 
barple  stockings,  and  red,  a  class  of  adorers, 
1  am  free  to  own,  there  is  nothing  in  the 


lay  world  to  compare  with ;  and  don't  yon 
know  too,  that  the  work  of  conversion  ac« 
complished,  these  seductive  saints  will  be  on 
the  look-out  for  a  new  sinner  ?  " 

**  And  is  this  the  sincerity  in  which  you 
profess  your  newfkith?  is  it  thus  that  you 
mean  to  endow  a  new  edifice  to  the  honour 
oftfaeHdyReUgion?" 

*'Cara  mia!  I  want  worship,  homage, 
and  adoration  myself,  and  it  is  a&  absolute  a 
necessity  of  my  bemg,  as  if  I  had  been  born 
up  there,  and  knew  nothing  of  this  base  earth 
and  its  belonsfings.  Be  just,  my  dearest  sis- 
ter, and  see  for  once  the  difierence  between 
us.  You  have  a  charming  husband,  who 
never  plagues,  never  bores  you,  whom  you 
see  when  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  and  dismiss 
when  you  are  weary  of  him.  He  never 
worries  you  about  money,  he  has  no  espe- 
cial extravagance,  and  does  not  much  trouble 
himself  about  anything,  —  I  have  none  of 
these.  I  an  mamed  to  a  man  almost  double 
iny  &ge,  taken  from  another  class,  and  imr 
bued  with  a  whole  set  of  notions  diflTerent 
from  my  own.  I  can't  live  with  his  people ; 
my  own  won't  have  me.  What  then  is  left 
but  the  refuge  of  that  emotional  existence 
which  the  Church  offers,  —  a  sort  of  pious 
flirtation  with  a  runaway  match  in  the  dis- 
tance, only  it  is  to  be  Heaven,  not  Gretna 
Green  ?  " 

**  So  that  all  this  while  you  have  never 
been  serious,  Gusta  V  " 

**  Most  serious !  I  have  actually  written 
to  my  husband  —  you  read  the  letter  —  ac- 
quainting him  with  my  intended  change  of 
religion,  and  my  desire  to  mark  the  sincerity 
of  my  profession  by  that  most  signal  of  all 

§  roofs  —  a  monied  one.  As  I  told  the  Car* 
inal  last  night.  Heaven  is  never  so  sure  of 
us  as  when  we  draw  on  our  banker  to  go 
there  1" 

^  How  you  must  shock  his  eminence  when 
yon  speak  in  this  way." 

**  So  he  told  me,  but  I  must  own  he  looked 
very  tenderly  into  my  eyes  as  he  said  so. 
Isn't  it  provoking  ?  "  said  she,  as  she  arose 
and  moved  out  into  the  garden.  **  No  post 
yet  I  It  is  always  so  when  one  is  on  thorns 
fbr  a  letter.  Now  when  one  thinks  that  the 
mail  arrives  at  daybreak,  what  can  they  pos- 
sibly meair  by  not  distributing  the  letters  till 
evening  ?  Did  I  tell  you  what  I  said  to 
Monsignore  Ricci,  who  has  some  function  at 
the  Post  Office  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  trust  it  was  not  a  rude  speech ; 
he  is  always  so  polite." 

*'  I  said  that  as  I  was  ever  very  impatient 
for  my  letters  I  had  requested  all  my  corre- 
spondents to  write  in  a  great  round  legible 
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hand,  which  would  give  the  authorities  no 
pretext  for  delay,  while  deciphering  their 
contents ." 

''  I  declare,  Gusta,  I  am  amazed  at  yon. 
I  cannot  imagine  how  you  can  yentoro  to 
say  soch  things  to  persons  in  office." 

«  My  dear  sister,  it  is  the  only  way  they 
could  ever  hear  them.  There  is  no  fieedom 
of  Uie  press  here ;  in  society  nobody  speaks 
out  What  would  become  of  those  people 
if  they  only  heard  the  sort  of  stories  they  tell 
each  other.  Besides,  Tm  ^oing  to  be  one  oi 
them.  They  must  bear  with  a  little  indisci- 
pline. The  sergeant  always  pardons  the  re- 
cruit for  being  drunk  on  the  day  of  enlist- 
ment" 

The  countess  shook  her  head  tiUsapprov- 
ingly  and  was  silent. 

**  Oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear !  **  sighed  Lady  Au- 
gusta. '*I  wonder  what  tidings  will  the 
post  brins  me.  Will  my  affectionate  and 
afflicted  husband  comply  with  my  prayer, 
and  be  willing  to  endow  the  Church,  and  se- 
cure his  own  freedom  ?  or  will  he  be  sordid, 
and  declare  that  he  can't  live  without  me  ? 
I  know  you'd  laugh,  dear,  or  I'd  tell  you 
that  the  man  is  actually  yiolently  in  love 
with  me.  You've  no  notion  of  the  difficulty 
I  have  to  prevent  him  writing  tender  letters 
to  me." 

**  You  are  too,  too  bad,  I  declare,^  said 
the  other,  smothering  a  rising  laush. 

**  Of  course  Pd  not  permit  such  a  tlung. 
I  stand  on  my  dignity,  and  say,  *  Have  a 
care,  sir.'  On,  here  it  comes!  here's  the 
nost!  What!  only  two  letters  ader  all? 
She's  a  dun  I  Madame  I^  Ruelle,  F  lace 
Venddme  —  the  cruellest  creature  that  ever 
made  a  balMIress.  It  is  to  tell  me  she  can't 
wait ;  and  I'm  so  sick  of  sayins  she  must, 
that  I'll  not  write  any  more.  And  who  is 
this  ?  The  postmark  is  *•  Portshandon.' 
Oh  I  I  see ;  here's  the  name  in  the  comer. 
This  is  from  our  eldest  son,  the  future  head 
of  the  house.  Mr.  Augustus  Bramleigh  is  a 
bashful  creature  of  about  my  own  ase,  who 
was  full  of  going  to  New  Zealand  and  turn- 
ing sheep-<'armer.  True,  I  assure  you ;  be 
is  an  enthusiast  about  independence. 
Which  means  he  has  a  grand  vocation  for 
the  workhouse.^ 

'*  By  what  strange  turn  of  events  has  he 
become  your  correspondent  ?  ** 

"  I  should  say,  Dora,  it  lobki  ill  as  re- 
gards the  money.  I'm  afraid  that  this 
bodes  a  refusal." 

*^  Would  not  the  shorter  way  be  to  read 
it  ?  "  said  the  other  simply. 

"  Yes,  the  shorter,  but  perhaps  not  the 
sweeter.    There  are  little  events  in  life 


which  are  worse  than  even  nneertaintiea ; 
but  here  goes :  — 

M'Caatello. 
^  *  Mt  dbab  Ladt  AuauBTA,  — 

r  "  A  veiy  pretty  beginning  frani  my  aoa 
—  I  mean  ipyhnsbana's  son;  and  yet  he 
could  not  have  commenced  *  Dearest  Mam- 
ma.'; 

** '  I  WBiTB  my  first  letter  to  yoa  in  a 
very  painful  moment  M;r  poor  father  was 
seized  on  Tuesday  last  with  a  most  smoua 
and  sudden  illness,  to  whidi  the  physician 
as  yet  hesitates  to  give  a  name.  It  is,  how- 
ever, on  the  brain  or  the  membranes,  and 
depjrives  him  of  all  inclination,  though  not 
entirely  of  all  power,  to  use  his  facultiea. 
He  18,  moreover,  enjoined  to  avoid  every 
source  of  excitement,  and  even  finbid  tp 
converse.  Of  course,  under  these  afflicting 
circomstanoes,  everything  which  relates  to 
business  in  any  way  is  imperatively  ezctiid- 
ed  from  his  knowledge ;  and  must  continue 
to  be  so  till  some  duuige  occurs. 

«< « It  is  not  at  such  a  moment  yon  would 
expect  to  hear  of  a  maniage  in  the  fiunilyy 
ana  yet  yesterday  my  sister  Majrion  "was 
married  to  Lord  Viscount  Cnldnff.* " 

Here  she  laid  down  the  letter,  and  stared 
with  an  expression  of  almost  overwhelmed 
amazement  at  her  sister.  *'  Lord  Culduff! 
Where's  the  Peerage^  Dora?  Surely  it 
must  be  the  same  who  was  at  I^resden  when 
we  were  children ;  he  wasn't  married  — 
there  can  be  no  son.  Ob,  here  he  is: 
*  Henry  Planta^et  de  Lacey,  fourteenth 
Viscount  CulduBT;  bom  9th  February,  17^' 
Last  century.  Whv,  he's  the  patriaiohof 
the  peers,  and  shes  twenty-four  1  What 
can  toe  girl  mean  ?  " 

^  Do  read  on ;  Fm  impatient  for  more.** 

*«*The  imperative  necessity  for  Loid 
Culduff  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  lor 
whatever  post  in  the  diplomatic  service  tiie 
Minister  might  desire  nim  to  occupy,  was 
the  chief  reason  for  the  marriage  taking 
place  at  this  coiguncture.  My  faUier,  how- 
ever, himself  was  veiy  anxious  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  indeed,  insirted  strongly  on  being 
present  Tlie  ceremony  was  accoidinflj 
performed  in  his  own  room,  and  1  rmoioe 
to  say  that,  though  naturally  much  excited, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  sustained  any 
increase  of  malady  from  this  trving  event. 
I  need  not  tell  you  the  great  disparitr  of 
age  between  my  sister  and  her  husband :  a 
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dbpcritf  irinch  I  own  enlisted  me  amongst 
tbtwe  who  oppowd  the  match.     Marion, 
a  firmly  ii   '       ' 


__    _   firmly  insisted  on  her  right  to 

cbooM  for  heneli^  and  her  fortune  being 
comidetel]'  at  her  own  dispasal,  that  all  con- 
timod  oppoeitiott  would  have  been  not 
ahns  nnsTaiUiig  Ibr  the  present,  but  a 
aoaroB  of  eoldneM  and  eetrsngenMnt  for  the 

"'The  CnMnSfl'- 


B  qnestion  of  Lord  Culdnff**  post  is 
detemiined  on.  My  lister  ardendy  ht^MS 
it  maj  be  in  Italy,  as  she  i*  moat  desiroo* 
to  be  near  joo.' " 

"  Can  yon  imagine  snch  a  horror  as  this 
»oman  playing  daughter  to  me  and  ^t 
gtnns  into  £nner  benre  me,  and  making 
Bie  feel  her  rank  on  erery  possible  occa- 
licmT  All  this  here  I  see  is  business, 
nothing  but  bnaineas.  The  Colonel,  it 
woold  Mem,  nnut  bare  been  breakiiig 
before  they  soapected,  for  all  bis  late  specu- 
latioM  have  turned  ont  ill  Pens^din 
CcDper  Mine  ii  an  otter  failnre ;  the  New 
riiiiliiiiii    Packet   Line  a  inuuh  1   and 


there's  a  whole  list  of  crippled  enterprises. 
It's  very  nice  of  Angiirtas,  howcyer,  to  say 
ill  at  tbongh  he  mentions  tbuse  circnn- 
atancrs,  which  might  pcesibly  reach  me 
through  other  channels,  no  event  that  he 
could  contemplate  should  in  any  way  affect 
my  income,  or  any  increase  of  it  that  I 
dtium  I'wential  to  my  comlbrt  or  conren- 
i«?nce;aad  altbongh  in  total  ignorance  as 
he  is  of  all  bankaetioni  of  the  house,  he 
bega  mo  to  write  to  himself  dfreci'r  Lrhen 
any  quettion  of  increased  expense  !nou)d 
arise  —  which  I  certainly  wilL  He's  a  buon 
Jijimoln,  HoOy — that  most  bo  said  —  and 
it  would  be  shameful  not  to  develop  snch 
geaerout  instincts. 

"  'K  my  father's  illness  should  be  un- 
happily protracted,  means  must  be  taken,  I 
believe,  to  devolve  his  share  in  bosinees 
matters  upon  some  other.  I  regret  that  it 
cannot  poaiiblv  be  upon  royaolf;  but  I  am 
totnlU'  unequal  to  the  charge,  and  have  not, 
besidea.  courage  for  the  heavy  responsi- 
biliy-.'  ■' 

"  That's  the  whole  of  it,"  said  she,  with  a 
sigh ;   "  ud  all  things  conudered,  it  mi^if 


■ftje  Street,  Hereford,  where  their  hoDse 
^aa  bnmt  down,  when  a  female  servant  tot 
^Wr  life  in  the  flames.  The  house,  when  ro- 
5>iint,was  called  "The  Burnt  Honse,"  and 
^  aUll  standing.  Jt  wai  occupied  twcnty- 
^T«  years  ago  as  an  ofGce  by  Mr.  James 
^ay,  rolicitor.  Mrs.  Remble  (the  mother 
^■f  Mi*.  Siddons)  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend 
^t  Brecon  when  Mlsa  Kemble  was  bom. 
jCha  writer  has  seen,  thirty  years  ago,  on 
tte  pentltoMe  of  a  blacksmith's  shop  at 
Kinghm,  Herefixdshire,  a  bandbiQ  (nnder 
1^1^  of  ooe  of  ker  early  peiftrmancea  in 


a  neighbooring  bam.  The  theatre  at  Here< 
ford,  now  destroyed,  was  in  its  day  cele- 
brated as  tbe  nursing  place  of  PowcU, 
Betlerton,  and  other  celebrated  acton.  It 
stood  in  Broad  Street,  on  the  site  of  a  part 
of  the  ground  occnpieil  by  the  present  Com 
Exehaai^c.  Within  five  hundred  yards  of 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  SfU  Gn'yn,  whoae 
grandson,  Lord  James  Bcauelcrck,  waa 
Bishop  of  Hereford  for  forty  years.  The  > 
cottage  in  which  she  was  born  was  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  Epiacopal  Palace  garden. 

Alpha. 
Middle  Tnple.  N- S- Q^ 
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From  FrMerti  Mugutaiei 
TUSN  AGAINI 

[Talmud  Jeruialomt  Tract,  JRaggada it.  HdlaelM  i. 
with  variations:  alto  la  Trnktad  BabyU  Tract, 
Haggada  ii./.  16;  alao  in  BRdroA  BtM)a,  Buth  tU. 
18.  I  liaye  taken  a  few  libarttot  with  tba  oigiiuU, 
—  8.  B.  G.] 

Elisha  bek  Abuja,  deeply  skilled 

In  mysteries  of  science,  ana  a  rabbi  filled 

With  wisdom  high  and  with  great  power  of 

speech, 
And  able  miehtilv  to  expound  and  taaeh, 
Fell  into  doubt  about  the  Sacred  Iaw, 
And  from  tlie  child-like  £uth  he  had  before 
Sank  past  first  doubt  to  doubting   more  and 

more. 
Then  broke  the  bonds,  and  cast  the  cords  aside 
That  bound  him  in  the  Ck>venant  to  abide, 
And  changed  his  name,  and  lived  a  QentUeiift. 

Then  to  the  rabbi  weeping  came  hie  wife. 
Who  said, '  When  on  my  yoath  atill  hung  the 

dew, 
Elisha  ben  Abnia  well  I  knew ; 
But  Grcntile  Acher  cannot  be  the  same 
Without  the  fathers'  creed,  with  foreign  name. 
I  must  depart  from  him  to  whence  I  came  t 


»% 


Then  drew  his  father  nigh,  with  eilverj  head 
Bent  low,  and  bending  lower,  said  : 
'  I  had  a  son  of  Levi's  sacred  line, 
Elisha  was  he  hight ;  but  none  of  mine 
Is  he  namc<]  Acher.    Woe  I  I  had  a  son. 
But  my  grey  hairs  bow  to  the  grave  with  none 
To  close  my  eyes  for  me  when  I  am  gone.' 

And  next  his  mother,  with  a  bitter  cry, 
Rent  out  her  hair  and  strewed  it  to  ttie  sky. 
Wailing,  '  As  those  thin  locks  from  me  have 

sprung 
And  now  are  torn  away,  and  from  me  finng, 
So  is  my  child.    Ho  to  these  eyes  was  light 
In  days  of  old,  and  now  I  see  but  night.' 

His  pupil  Meir  alone  to  him  remained. 
He,  by  the  master's  learning,  was  restrained 
From  leaving ;  for  he  said, '  He  teacheth  well. 
His  equal  is  not  found  in  Ibracl. 
I  cat  the  nut  and  cast  away  the  shell.' 

And  thus,  for  five  long  years,  did  Meir  his  seat 

Retain,  to  listen  at  this  teacher's  feet ; 

And  all  the  while  the  holy  law  of  God 

Was  ns  a  lanthom  to  the  way  he  trod. 

It  came  to  pass  one  Sabbath  day  they  went 

Together  forth  on  mutual  converse  bent ; 

The  apostate  Acher  on  a  horse  did  ride. 

With  his  disciple  treading  at  his  side. 

And  thus  they  fared,  till  Acher  turned  his  head. 

And  glancing  at  his  pupil  walking,  said : 

*  I  reckon  by  the  pacmg  of  thy  feet 

That  thou  hast  reached  the  limit  that  is  meet 

To  journey  on  the  Sabbath ;  so  refrain 

From  going  further  with  me.    Turn  again  ! ' 


Then  halted  Meir ;  and  looking  in  the  feca 
Of  hia  old  master,  said :  '  Do  won  recraoe 
The  journey  thou  hast  Biade..   Why  shooldst 

thou  roam. 
An  exile  from  thy  faith,  fVom  thy  true  home  f 
A  rabbi  thou,  and  thou  a  reprobate  1 
Turn  thee,  Kfisha  Ben  Abnja,  turn  a^n  1 " 
'  I  cannot,'  answered,  with  a  spasm  of  pciii^ 
Tlie  apostate  Aeber ;  'it  is  all  too  late. 
As  I  was  riding  by  the  prostrate  wall 
Of  Salem,  in  the  moonlight,  I  heaod  oaH 
A  doleftil  voice,  that  to  my  ]ieople  cried, 
"  Retom  to  God.  ye  sinners,  -*.bat  abide 
Thoa,  Acher,  in  thy  sin.    Thoa  knevest  srdl 
The  way  to  Me,  and  witting,  from  Me  ftdV* 
Hearing  that  voice,  I  knew  tiiat  I  was  lost. 
And,  in  uncertain tr  no  longer  tossed, 
Have  burst  through  all  restraints  unto  tile  kst 
And  hope  is  dead,  my  son  —dead  as  the  past.' 


Then  cried  the  papil,  with  distilUng 

'  Oh  listen  but  one  momept,  master  dearl 

Here  is  a  school,  come  with  me  thixNigh  ib« 

door 
And  hear  the  boys  repeat  the  holy  law 
That  they  have  learned ;  perchance  some  wovi 

may  he 
Levelled  with  hopeflil  promise  ev'n  at  thee.' 
Then  Acher  ftv>m  his  saddle  lept,  siAile 
Stood  at  the  school  door  with  a  vounUU  saQi 
Upon  his  lips.    But  Meir,  he  entered  in. 
And  elder  boys  addressing,  said :  '  Begin, 
Recite  the  lessons  ve  this  day  have  leam'd 

Each  in  your  order,  and  in  order  cease.' 
Then  to  the  eldest  of  the  scholars  turned, 

W  ho  spake  :  '  Thus  saith  my  God,  There  b 
no  peace 
Unto  the  wicked.'  * 

And  the  shadow  fell 
Deeper  upon  the  Apostate's  sonL    '  Ah,  well, 
Thou  second  scholar,'  said  Meir,  with  his  rod 
Pointing.    He  answered:  'Master,  thus  saith 

Why  dost  thou  preach  my  laws,  and  wberelbre 

take  ^ 

My  statutes  in  thy  month,  my  law  to  break,  - 
And  cast  my  words  behind  thee  1 '  t 

TheoamcM 
Escaped  him  standing  on  the  threshold  stonsb 
And  Meir,  who  heard  it,  with  a  Ikltering  hand 
Marked  out  a  third.    Tl^n  answered  him 

the  hoy : 
'  lUse  tongue  that  speakest  lies  I  God  shsB 
destroy 
Thee  from  thy  dwelling ;  firom  the  Hring  land 
Shall  root  thee  oat! 'I 

A  kmd  and  bitter  ay 
Burst  from  the  Apostsle,  and  with  haggaid  <(ja 

Imly  ra 


And  staggering  feet  he  tamed  him  .     ^    _,„„ 
To  leave,  and  caught  the  door  poet, -I  to  i|M 

ground 
Else  hi^  he  fallen. 

Then  a  little  child 
Came  bounding  up,  with  ruddy  lips  that  smiled, 

«Is.lvU.ll.      trB.1.16.      |Fs.lU.6,C 
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And  lafd, '  I  know  my  leison,  muter,  let  me 
ran 

Forth  to  the  butterflies,  the  flowers,  the  8an.' 

And  so  to  Acher,  in  n  chanted  strmn 
Repeated  timidly,  with  bated  breath, 
'  He  bringeth  ro  destruction  ;  then  he  HiAf 

Children  of  men,  I  bid  yon  tubh  AOiJir.'  ^ 

Lo !  when  these  words  sank  down  i^  Acher's 
ears, 

Forth  from  his  heart  leaped  np  a  msh  of  tmn ; 

And  stretching  out  his  hands,  as  he  did  yenrn 
For  something,  —  with  a  glitter  op  his  cheek, 
Sobbing,  and  strugglin^i:  in  distress  to  spesik, 

Gasped  forth  at  last  — '  I  will,  I  will  retam.' 

Then  onto  him  went  Meir,  and  whispored  low, 

'  Elisha  ben  Abuja,  do  not  go. 

Tarry  this  night,  and  it  shall  be  at  mom 
That  He  who  is  thy  kinsman  shall  for  thee 
AooompUsh  what  thou  wonidst  and  set  thee 
free. 

Ai  the  Lord  liyeth,  lie  thee  down  till  dawn ! '  f 

And  so  Elisha,  with  his  hands  outspread 
Towards  the  ruined  temple,  fell.    Into  the 

snn, 
His  task  accomplished,  had  the  scholar  ran, 

LetTing  Elisha  on  the  threshold,  dead  I 


THE  BUBIAL  OF  WH^LIAM  THE  CON- 

QUSBOB. 

1067. 

In  bed  of  dole  King  William  lies ;  thiee  months 

he  there  hath  lain ; 
All  gross  of  body,  sick  he  liei>  nor  seeks  to  rise 

again; 
TJiM  horse  champs  idle  in  the  camp ;  sleep  the 

good  lance  and  sword  ; 
And  France  may  laugh  to  soom  hie  ire,  till 

leeches  heal  their  lord. 

<'  Now,  by  m^  fiuth  !  *'  King  PUUp  langhed,  his 

Frankish  lords  amone, 
"  Our  cousin  England's  lying  in,  metliinks  it 

lasts  full  long ; 
If  erer  it  be  orer,  at  his  churching  rare  thereH 

be 
Full  store  of  jests  and  merriment,  great  thank- 

fnlness  and  glee." 

"By  the  splendour  and  the  birth  of  Godt" 

'twas  thus  King  William  swore 
When  Philip's  bitter  mocking  to  hie  bed  kii 

Korroans  bore, 
**  In  Notre- Dame  de  Paris  IH  be  ^udwd,  and, 

at  the  sight. 
Ten   thousand    Norman   lances  this  Philip's 

church  shall  light." 

•Pi.xo.3.  tBathUi.U. 


And  lie  halkla^y^lkom  forth  jbii-ooodi,  and  he 

hath  armed  in  wmth, 
And,  through  the  summer  fields  of  Fnuiee^  n 

desert  tells  his  path ; 
T)nb  whent  waved  fiiir;  the  Tines  rose  greMi; 

they  withered  in  his  frown ; 
IVvit-tree  and  vine   imd  grain   beneath  y$ 

charger's  hoofs  go  down. 

Woe  unto  Ifantes-enr-Seine  I  how  gay  and  |^ 

the  fair  town  stood ; 
He  comes ;  its  homes  are  red  with  flames,  am 

soiiked  with  steaming  blood ; 
And,  through  the  crash  of  roofs,  with  heart  all 

pitiless  rides  he; 
Through  all  its  woes,  its  groans  and  shriekfy  be 

shouts  in  savage  glee. 

"  Vengeance  is  mine,"  so  saith  the  Lord;  hit 

aharger  planu  ite  fhec 
Upon  the  fiery  embers  that  imoke  along  the 

street; 
It  springs ;  its  heavy  rider  fbigete  hie  emel 

mirth. 
As,  rearing  high,  his  war-hone  flings  his  mth- 

less  lord  to  earth. 


FoU  lightly  recked  he  evermore  of  dyiog  tob 

and  groan ; 
He  drains  the  cop  be  loved  to  deal ;  Gkxl  nsakei 

the  draugnt  his  own  ; 
He  rode  in  joy  throqgh  Hastings'  field,  aai 

now  in  pain  and  dole. 
Its  weight  of  woe  a£Bicu  him  sore,  its  blood  b 

on  his  souL 


0  weeks  of  leeches  and  of  priests !  his  weary 

hours  are  spent 
In  thoughts  of  deeds  he  would  undo,  that  be 

can  but  sore  repent ; 
"Rebuild,"  he  groans,  "Qod's  churches, the 

good  towns  burnt  by  me ; 
"  Deal  my  treasures  out  to  England's  poor,  a^d 

set  my  captives  flree. 

"  I  may  not  bid  a  son  of  mine  the  land  I  won 

to  heir ; 
"Blood-bought,  to  none,  but  God  alone,  to  give 

that  land  I  dare ; 
O  Mary,  holy  mother  of  Ood,  my  sonl  take 

thou! 


tt 


"  Wash  thon  its  soiling  sins  away,  its  sins  tbnft 
crush  me  now ! " 


He  dies;  but  while  St.  Mary's  bells,  at  prime, 

his  life  ring  out. 
What  love  salutes  his  glazing  eyes  ?  who  stand 

his  conch  about  ? 
Nor  son,  nor  friend,  nor  Baron  leal,  weeps  for 

his  parting  breath. 
Nor  soothes,  with  loving  looks,  his  soul,  to  the 

great  calm  of  death. 
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Son,  conrtraan,  leecb,  "To  horse!  to  horse!" 

whj  should  they  linfferinff  stajr  1 
Off!  off!  with  arms,  with  gold,  with  robes; 

none  spoilless  ride  away ; 
Npw  serf  and  villain  strip  the  form  so  late  they 

shook  before ; 
There  lies  their  mighty  lord,  all  lone,  all  naked 

on  the  floor. 

"Who  evil  doth  shall  evil  me;"  all  lonely 

there  he  lies ; 
Not  one  to  straight  bis  stiffening  corpse,  to  close 

hit}  staring  eyes ; 
Till  monks,  in  Christian  pity,  come,  beside  the 

dead  to  pray ; 
And  Boaen's  Bishop  £eun,  to  Caen,  would  have 

it  borne  away. 

"  For  mth  and  love  of  God,"  at  last  the  stranger 
Herlin  said, 

"  Be  mine  the  cost,  since  none  are  here  to  tend 
and  tomb  the  dead ;  " 

Lo,  God  is  just ;  to  stranger's  hands,  broad  Eng- 
land's lands  he  gave, 

Now,  nnto  him  a  stranger's  hands  give  at  the 
last,  a  grave. 

In  Stephen's  Minster,  in  the  chorch  he  bnilt, 

there  shall  be  lie  ; 
Beside  the  altar  gapes  the  grave ;  stand  monk 

and  abbot  by ; 
The  moss  is  done  ;  lower  down  the  corpse ;  bnt 

then  from  out  the  crowd, 
Stept  Assclin  Fitz-Artbnr,  and,  I  wot,  his  cry 

was  loud. 

"  Ye  shall  not  tomb  the  robber  here ;  he,  priests, 

for  whom  ye  pray, 
This  earth,  in  which  his  grave  ye  make,  he 

siez^  by  force  away ; 
My  fatlier's  house  stood  here ;  this  land  is  mine ; 

my  glebe  I  claim ; 
Ye  shall  not  tomb  the  spoiler  here ;  I  bar  it  in 

God's  name." 

"  God  knows  it ;  priests,  he  speaketh  tmth ; 

we  know  it  this  man's  ground  !  " 
So,  one  and  ail,  out  cry  the  crowd,  the  bnrghers 

standing  round ; 
Then  thirty  pence  the  Bishops  tell,  and  pledge 

its  worth  to  pay 
To  him  wiio  owns  the  land,  ere  in  its   grave 

the  dead  they  lay. 

UncofBned,  wrapt  in  royal   robes,  they  thrust 

him  down  the  tomb. 
To  front  God's   awful  judgment-seat,  to  hear 

Goii  's  awful  doom ; 
Now,  won  d  I  not  bo  he,  who  goes  to  doom  at 

at  God's  dread  hands 
For  all  his  bant  renown  and  rule,  for  all  broad 

England's  lauds. 

-^  St*  JoMdif  Mogoguti^ 


ON  TIIB  MOON. 
BT  BOBKXT  BUOHilTAN. 

Thb  wind  is  shrill  on  the  hills,  and  the  cnher 

Wheels  up  and  down  with  a  windy  fftoam ; 
The  birch  has  unloosened  her  locks  or  silver. 

And  shaken  them  down  on  the  pools  of  tba 
stream ;  — 
Yet  here  I  linger  in  London  city, 

Thinking  of  meadows  where  1  was  bom^  -— 
And  over  we  tiles,  with  her  haunting  pity. 

Glimmers  the  Moon  with  her  dripping  hofn. 

0  Moon,  pale  syren,  with  wild  eyes  drinking 
The  light  of  the  sun  as  she  sweepedi  by. 

1  am  looking  straight  in  those  eyes,  and  think- 

ing 
Of  one  who  has  loved  yon  longer  than  I ; 
I  am  asking  my  heart  if  vou  pity,  or  cherish. 

The  souls  that  yon  witch  witli  a  harvest  call  — 
If  the  dream  must  die  when  the  dreamer  pei^ 
ish  — 
If  it  be  idle  to  dream  at  aU. 

The  waves  of  the  city  roll  hither  and  thither^ 

The  tomnlt  deepens,  the  days  go  by ; 
The  dead  men  vanish, — we  know  not  whiUiet ; 

The  live  men  anguish,  —  we  know  not  why ; 
The  cry  of  the  stricken  is  smothered  never ; 

The  shadow  passes  from  street  to  street ; 
And — overhead  —  forever  and  ever. 

Goes  the  still  white  gleam  of  ihj  constmt 
feet. 

The  hard  men  struggle,  the  students  ponder. 

The  world  rolls  round  on  its  western  way ; 
The  gleam  of  thy  beautiful  night  up  vonder 

Is  pale  on  the  dreamer's  cheek  all  oaj : 
The  old  earth's  voice  is  a  sound  of  weeping. 

All  round  her  shores  the  waters  ciy  ; 
There  is  no  calm  and  there  is  no  sleeping ; 

Bnt  thy  still  white  presence  goes  mghttj  by* 

Another  summer,  new  hopes  departed. 

Yet  here  we  are  lingering,  you  and  I ; 
I  on  the  earth,  with  my  hope  proud-hourted^ 

You,  through  the  silence  of  stars,  in  fim  wkf  I 
You  are  there !  I  am  here !  and  the  reaping  sad 
sowing 

Of  the  year  of  harvest  is  over  and  done. 
And  the  hoary  snow-drift  will  soon  be  blowing 

Under  the  wheels  of  the  whirling  sun. 

White  tower  and  turret  lie  silvered  under, 

When  eves  are  closed  and  the  lips  are  dumb ; 
In  the  nightly  pause  of  the  human  wonder. 

From  dusky  portals,  I  see  thee  come ; 
And  whoso  wakes,  and  beholds  thee  yonder. 

Is  witch'd  by  Uiee  till  his  days  shaft  mmt, 
Eor  over  his  eyes  wheresoever  he  wander, 

Dwelleth  the  vision  of  God's  white  peeee  I 
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386  GERMAN    TRUST    SONa.- 

A    GERMAN    TRUST    SONG. 

JuBT  as  God  leads  me,  I  would  go ; 

I  would  not  ask  to  choose  my  way ; 
Content  with  what  he  will  bestow, 
Assured  he  will  not  let  me  stray. 
So  as  he  leads,  my  path  I  make, 
And  step  by  stepl  gladly  take, 
A  child  in  him  confiding. 

Just  as  God  leads  I  am  content ; 
I  rest  me  calmly  in  his  hands  ; 
That  which  he  has  decreed  and  sent  — 
That  which  his  will  for  me  commands. 
I  would  that  he  should  all  fulfill ; 
That  I  should  dq  his  grfuuous  will 
In  living  or  in  dying. 

Just  as  God  leads,  I  all  resign ; 

I  trust  me  to  my  Father's  will ; 
When  reason's  rays  deceptive  shine. 
His  counsel  would  I  yet  fulfill ; 
That  which  his  lov«  ordained  as  right, 
Before  he  brought  me  to  the  light. 
My  all  to  him  resigning. 

Just  as  God  leads  me,  I  abide 

In  faith,  in  hope,  in  suffering  true; 
His  strength  is  ever  by  my  side  — 
Can  aught  my  hold  on  him  undo  1 
I  hold  me  firm  in  patience,  knowing 
That  God  my  life  is  still  bestowing^ 
The  best  in  kindness  sending. 

Just  as  God  leads,  I  onward  go, 

Oft  amid  thorns  and  briars  seen  ; 
(jod  does  not  yet  his  guidance  show  — 
But  in  the  end  it  shall  be  seen 
How,  by  a  loving  Father's  will,^ 
Faithful  and  true,  he  leads  me  still. 

Lampertui,  1625. 


ANOTHER    CHfNCE. 

I  STAND  on  the  shore  of  the  swift  blue  river. 

And  watch  the  winds  and  the  waves  at  play ; 
And  still  as  I  watch,  the  waves  for  ever 

Slip  from  my  gaze,  and  glide  away. 
"  Stay,  soft  wind,  and  stand,  fair  river. 

And  leave  me  never,  thou  perfect  day ;  " 
And,  still  as  I  ask,  the  hours  for  ever 

Slip  from  my  life,  and  glide  away. 

The  waves  go  by  till  my  eyes  are  weary. 

They  will  not  tarry  nor  turn  again  ; 
"  Life,  new  life,"  is  their  chorus  cheery, 

**  That  strange  new  life  in  the  vast  blue 
main." 
Mv  days  go  by  till  I  stand  despairing, 

For  those  were  evil  and  these  are  vain  ; 
Yet  hope,  my  heart,  for  the  time  is  nearing 

When  I  may  try  my  life  again. 

^Argosy. 


r ANOTHER    GHANC^  ETC. 
THE    CLEAR   VI8IOH. 

BT  lOBXt,  Q.  WHITTIBX. 

I  DID  but  dream,    I  never  knew 

What  charms  our  sternest  season 
Was  never  yet  the  sky  so  blue. 
Was  never  earth  so  white  befoio. 
Till  now  I  never  saw  the  glow 
Of  sunset  on  yon  hills  of  snow, 
And  never  learned  the  bough's  desigi 
Of  beauty  in  its  leafless  lines. 


Did  ever  such  a  momin|f  break 

As  that  my  eastern  windows  see 
Did  ever  such  a  moonlijp^ht  take 

Weiid  photographs  of  shrub  and 
Bang  ever  bells  so  wild  and  fleet 
The  music  of  the  winter  street  f 
Was  ever  yet  a  sound  by  half 
So  merry  as  yon  schoolboy's  laugh 


0  Earth  I  with  gladness  overfraoffl 
No  added  diarm  thy  face  hath  ro 
Within  my  heart  the  change  is  wroi 
My  footseps  make  enchanted  groi 
From  couch  of  pain  and  curtained 
Forth  to  thy  light  and  air  I  come» 
To  find  in  all  that  meets  my  eyes 
The  freshness  of  a  glad  surprise. 


Fair  seem  these  winter  days,  and  m 
Shall  blow  the  warm  west  winds 
To  set  the  unbound  rills  in  tune, 

And  hither  uige  the  bluebird's  wi 
The  vales  shall  laugh  in  flowers,  tb 
Grow  misty  green  with  leafing  biidi 
And  violets  and  windflowers  sway 
Against  the  throbbing  heart  of  Mm^ 


Break  forth,  my  lips,  in  praise,  and 

The  wiser  love  severely  kind ; 
Since,  richer  for  its  chastening  gms 
I  see,  whereas  I  once  was  mind. 
The  world,  O  Father !  hath  not  wr 
With  loss  the  life  by  thee  prolongec 
But  still,  with  every  addea  year, 
More  beautiful  Thy  works  appear  t 


As  Thou  hast  made  thj  world  ^witli 
Make  Thou  more  fair  my  world 
Shine  through  its  lingering  clouds  < 
Rebuke  its  haunting  shapes  of  mi 
Fill,  brief  or  long,  mv  granied  sp«i 
Of  life  with  love  to  Thee  and  man ; 
Strike  when  Thou  wilt  the  hour  of 
But  let  my  last  days  be  my  beat ! 
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'  From  The  Suadaj  Ifagaiitte. 

THE    HYMNS    OF    THE    ENGLISH    NON- 
CONFORMISTS. 

SiNCB  that  famous  enactment  of  Nebu- 
chadneuar,  which  elicited  the  protest  of 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abcdnego,  TtH" 
gious  uniformity  has  been  a  favourite  hobby 
of  kings.  No  monarch  has  accounted  him- 
eelf  absolute  who  has  not  ruled  over  the 
consciences  and  souls  of  men  —  every  empire 
has  been  divided  against  itself  so  long  as 
any  have  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  the 
Baal  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  In  no 
country  did  this  passion  for  supremacy  pro- 
duce more  important  consequences  than  in 
England,  between  the  Reformation  and  the 
reign  of  William  III.  The  actual  Headship 
of  an  undivided  Church,  to  be  acquired 
alone  by  the  repression  of  diversities  of 
opinion  as  heresy,  and  of  diversities  in  wor- 
ship as  schism,  was  the  dazzling  prize  which 
tempted  the  ambition  both  ot  Tudors  and 
Stuarts.  The  leanings  of  those  princes 
towards  ecclesiastical  absolutism  were  fos- 
tered by  their  eiiclesiastical  advisers,  some 
from  ambitious  views  of  their  own,  some 
firom  mere  sycophancy,  and  a  few  from  the 
belief  that  the  enforcement  of  uniformity 
would  bring  about,  for  England  at  least, 
the  fulfilment  of  that  much-misinterpreted 
prayer  of  our  Lord,  '•'■  That  they  all  may  be 
one."  We  all  know  that  this  high-handed 
exercise  of  regal  authority  in  religious  mat- 
ters, this  intrusion  into  regions  into  which 
neither  king  nor  priest  may  lawfully  enter, 
this  trespass  upon  that  realm  of  Conscience 
of  which  the  King  Eternal  and  Invisible 
alone  is  Lord,  was  not  quietly  submitted  to, 
and  a  long  struggle  ensued.  Though  the 
banner  inscribed  with  "  Liberty  of  Con- 
science and  Worship"  was  borne  by  the 
Noncon/ormutLH  in  the  day  of  victory,  a  mot- 
ley host  to  whom  religious  liberty  was  not 
less  dear,  fought  and  bled  around  it  during 
five  reigns.  These  fighting  men,  in  common 
speech,  were  termed  "  Sectaries,"  and  in 
tneir  brave  but  disorderly  ranks  were  found 
Vanists,  Ranters*  Seekers,  Behmenites,  Fiflh 
Monarchy  Men,  Quakers,  and  Anabaptists. 
Some  of  these  sects  did  not  survive  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  the  victory  which  their  persis- 
tency had  done  much  to  win  —  the  heritage 
of  peace  which  they  becjueathed  to  our- 
selves. 

The  temper  of  the  times  was  too  stem  for 
hymn-singing.  The  solitary  h^inn  which 
descends  to  us  from  these  evil  days  is  the 
exquisite  one,  ''  Lord,  it  belongs  not  to  my 
care,"  wrung  from  the  bruised  spirit  of  Bax- 


ter. Robes  of  gladnaii  would  not  have  be 
seemed  the  Church  of  that  period.  It  neeff. 
ed  the  long  dark  years  which  brightened 
only  with  the  Revolution,  and  a  hrjtttsr  fofw 
nace  than  that  by  which  the  Nonc/mfonwiU 
of  Babylon  were  tried,  to  purify  the  Refin^ 
mation  Christianity  of  Enf|[laml  from  Um 
stain  which  rested  on  its  origin. 

The  impetus  which  the  Toleration  Art  of 
William  III.  gave  to  the  section  of  the  Non* 
conibm^sts  known  as  Independents,  es- 
pended  itself  much  in  the  building  of 
churches  and  the  organizing  of  congreg** 
tions.  When  the  grave  cUmtl  over  Owen, 
Baxter,  Howe,  Flavel,  and  the^  other  Puri- 
tan heroes,  the  religious  life  wnich  they  had 
fostered  began  to  wane.  Soon  aflcr  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Arianism 
be^an  its  rava^^es,  withering  many  congre- 

Sitions  not  positively  infected  by  its  errors, 
issent  appeared  to  be  undergoing  a  process 
of  disintegration.  There  were  few  confer* 
sions,  a  low  standard  among  professors,  an 
ambitious  intellectualism  among  preachers : 
the  sermons  were  very  long  and  tne  prayen 
very  short  Many  among  themselves  queried* 
as  to  the  reason  of  this  change,  but  "  wist 
not  that  the  Lord  had  departed  from  them."- 
Watts  and  Doddridge  probed  the  wound  to 
the  bottom,  each  demonstrating,  in  a  striking 
volume,  that  the  decline  of  Dissent  was  the 
result  of  the  decline  of  piety,  and  that  it 
was  curable  only  by  a  revival  of  practical 
godliness.  The  event  proved  the  con^t- 
ness  of  this  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  but  the 
revival  was  not  brought  about  by  dissenting 
instrumentality. 

It  was  a  dismal  prospect,  turn  where  yoa 
would.  It  was  not  an  heroic  time  in  «any 
sense,  and  the  heroic  age  of  Nonconformity 
had  passed  away.  While  Dissent  was  de- 
clining, the  Church  of  England  was  not  ad- 
vancing. She  was  learnedly  dignified,  ri- 
gidly formal,  drearily  dull;  the  paradise 
of  a  firigid  moderatism,  with  scarcely  energy 
enough  to  originate  a  vigorous  heresy.* 
Both  in  the  Elstablishmcnt  and  among  Dis- 
senters, evangelical  preaching  was  very 
much  out  of  fashion.  The  doctrines  of  the 
atonement,  justification  by  faith,  and  renew- 
al by  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  hidden  away. 
Presbyterian  congregations  in  numbers  slid 
from  Arianism  into  Socinianism,  and  Con- 
gregational Churches  into  formalism  and 
death. 

A  Christianity  thus  palsied  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise  than  voiceless.  Dull  and  dis- 
mal indeed  must  have   been  most  of  the 


*  Yet  it  WM  from  her  arid  soil  that,  a  few  yeara 
later,  gushed  forth  those  living  waters  of  Bf etbod^ 
ism  wliioh  have  fertilized  EaglaDd  ever  since. 
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public  wonhip  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  dead  orthodoxy  or 
a  pestilential  heterodoxy  occupied  the  pul- 
pits, and  no  swell  of  evangelical  truth  rose 
mm  the  pews,  as  in  the  glorious  hymns  of 
the  Oesanghuch  in  Germany,  to  counteract 
and  rebuke.  The  poems  of  Quarles  and 
Herbert  were  still  cherished  in  pious  homes, 
and  the  few  hymns  of  Ken  and  Baxter  were 
treasured  by  devout  souls;  but  the  church 
malmody  was  wretched.  In  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  "  weak,  washy,  everlastmg 
flood  "  of  the  authorized  version  by  Tate  and 
Brady  was  droned  to  tunes  without  melody, 
while  the  Dissenters  sang  the  psalter  in  the 
more  vertebrated  versions  of  Rouse  and 
Barton.  It  was  in  this  dismal  winter  of  re- 
ligion that  the  eldest  of  the  huge  family  of 
English  hymn-books  was  bom,  in  the  year 
1 70  7. 

The  two  men  who  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury stood  a  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
pigmy  race  on  whom  the  mantle  of  the 
Nonconformist  fathers  had  not  fallen,  were 
Watts  and  Doddridge.  Both  these  divines 
inherited  traditions  of  ancestral  sufl^erings 
for  Christ  and  conscience-sake.  A  Hugue- 
not ancestor  of  Watts  fled  from  France  to 
England  for  his  life :  the  grandfather  of 
Doddridge  escaped  from  persecution  in  Bo- 
hemia, with  no  other  possessions  than  Lu- 
ther's Bible  and  the  gold  pieces  in  his  girdle. 
And  there  were  nearer  memories  of  wrongs 
which  had  scarcely  yet  become  historical. 
Watts's  father  had  been  in  prison  more  than 
once  for  Nonconformity,  and  Watts  himself 
had  been  rocked  on  his  mother's  knee  as 
she  sat  outside  the  prison-door.  Both  had 
learned  the  difficult  lesson  of  toleration. 
They  lived  in  quiet  days,  and  their  lives 
were  undisturbed  by  great  sorrows  or  violent 
controversies.  Watts  never  married,  and, 
after  labouring  for  fifty  years  in  the  gospel, 
during  thirty-six  of  which  the  cheerful  fami- 
ly circle  of  his  friend  Sir  T.  Abney  was  his 
home,  he  was  carried  to  the  grave  amidst  a 
concourse  of  mourners  of  all  denominations. 
Doddrid<i:e  combined  the  training  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry  with  a  pastorate  in  the 
quiet  town  of  Northampton,  surrounded  by 
a  devoted  family  and  attached  pupils,  and 
when  he  died  at  Lisbon,  three  years  after 
Watts,  ills  loss  was  equally  lamented. 

Of  the  prose  writings  of  Watts,  which 
still  occupy  a  high  position,  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  speak ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
he  oequeathetl  to  Doddridge  the  design  of 
his  most  famous  work.  It  is  as  a  hymnist 
that  he  has  gained  universal  fame,  and  his 
memory  universal  love,  as  associated  with 
the  most  sacred  hours  of  our  childhood  and 


maturity.  His  piety  was  deep,  and  his 
character  remarkable  for  gentleness  and 
consistency.  His  great  failing  was  incorri- 
gible spiritual  curiosity.  He  never  acquired 
that  habit  of  mind  which  reposes  as  quietly 
before  an  insurmountable  difficoltj  as  oefore 
ascertained  truth.  His  speculative  tenden- 
cies were  fruitful  of  disqmetndea  to  himself, 
and  in  later  years  he  repented  of  their  in- 
dulgence. In  his  prolonged  and  abstntse 
inquiries  concerning  the  future  state  of  the 
soul,  the  anti-mundane  existence  of  the  sonl 
of  Christ,  and  the  tremendous  mystenr  of 
the  Trinity,  he  involved  himself  in  the  deejH 
est  distress,  and  his  '*  solemn  address  to  the 
great  and  ever-blessed  God,"  drawn  up  after 
a  review  of  what  he  had  written  on  these 
subjects,  is  an  agonized  and  passionato  sap- 

Jlication  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind. 
t  gives  a  deeper  interest  to  some  of  his 
hymns  when  we  know  that  the  hyomist  H^ 
has  heightened  the  devotion  of  all  our  wor- 
shipping congregations  learned  peace  only 
through  suflering,  entreating  in  his  later 
days  that  "  the  Father  of  mercies  woald  not 
suffer  the  remnant  of  his  short  life  to  M 
wasted  in  such  endless  wanderings  in  qoest 
of  Him  and  his  Son  Jesus,  as  a  great  part 
of  his  past  days  had  been."  His  prayer 
was  heard,  and  with  childlike  simplicity  be 
writes, — 

"  Jesus,  my  f^reat  High  Priest. 

Ofier'd  His  blood  and  died; 
My  guilty  coqsclence  needs 

No  sacrifice  beside : 
I  shall  behold  His  blissful  face. 
And  stand  complete  in  righteousaesa.'* 

Watts  was  brought  up  in  rigidly  Calvfni*- 
tic  tenets,  but  those  of  his  hynms  which 
are  stron^y  tinctured  with  them  have  ftH^h 
into  complete  disuse ;  otherwise,  bis  catbo-' 
licity  of  expression  is  remarkable,  and  hai 
rendered  his  hymns  capable  of  transference 
into  the  h^n-books  of  all  parties.  Waiti 
and  Doddridge  have  been  accused  of  Sabel- 
lian  views  on  the  Trinity,  and  Watts  df 
having  laid  the  emphasis  of  our  salTati^d 
rather  upon  the  compassion  of  Christ  thisi 
upon  the  love  of  Him  who  delivered  fiiiii 
up  freely  for  us  all ;  but  this  last  accnsactlda 
is  worthless,  for  in  many  more  of  his  hynina 
he  ascribes  our  redemption  in  the  most  olH 
ambiguous  terms  to  the  eternal  love  of  €rod. 
There  is  nothing  for  the  most  rigid  iortho> 
doxy  to  take  fright  at  in  those  of  lus  hymtis 
Tdiich  the  Church  has  with  one  consent 
agreed  to  approve. 

The  first  people's  hymn-book  was  pab- 
lishcd  in  1707,  and  Watts*s  .version  or  tlie 
Psalms  in  1719.    Watts  was  really  the  in- 
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fe&tor  of  Ensliflh  bymns.    In  this  work  he 
hfd  no  modeL    He  introduced  a  new  spe- 
ew  of  poetry,  and  succeeding  hymnists 
kire  only  been  able  to  introduce  variations 
Meordmjg  to  their  individual  genius  and 
pMlianties.    The  publication  of  this  yol- 
VM  besan  a  new  era.    Watts  not  only 
.    imbfisbed  hymns^  but  it  was  by  his  personal 
fnmen  solely  that  the  deep-rooted  objec- 
tioQ  to  their  use  in  public  worship  was 
.overcome.    The  dc^grol  words  drawled  to 
toneleflB  tunes,  whicn  were  the  **  praise  "  in 
TQj^e  at  the  Southampton  meeting-house, 
which  he  attended  with  his  father,  stirred 
Itt  spirit  at  once  with  disgust,  and  the  de- 
fere  to    produce    something    better.      Ho 
writes  afterwards,  *'  Of  all  our  religious  so- 
lemnities, psalmody  is  the  most  unhappily 
managed.     That  yery  action  which  should 
derate  us  to  the  most  delightful  and  divine 
•ensationa,  doth  not  only  flatten  our  devotion^ 
but  too  oilen  awakens  our  regret  and  touches 
all  the  springs  of  uneasiness  within  ua."    His 
eariiett  attempt  to  reform  the  language  of 
praise,  was    made  in    extreme  youth,  at 
oonthampton.     One  Sabbath  (and  it  was  a 
memorable  day),  his  hymn, "  Behold  the 
Ivories  of  the  Lamb,"  was  sung  at  the  con- 
clnsion  of  worship.    Wo  can  imagine  the 
dismay  of  some  of  the  stern-faced  deacons 
at  this  audacious  innovation,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  made  with  their  con- 
■ont,  while  some  with  their  will,  and  others 
against  it,  wept  as  the  spirit-stirring  strains 
touched  their  hearts.    This  is  now  the  first 
bymn  in  that  hjrmn-book  which  for  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  has  furnished  the  sta- 
ple of  all  Eyangelical  English  hymnody. 

In  this  day,  when  **  every  man  hath  a 
pMdm,"  and  the  language  of  many  of  Watts's 
oymns  comes  up  among  our  earliest  mem- 
ories, it  is  hard  to  realise  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  England  of  our  ancestors, 
hy  the  putting  forth  of  a  people's  hymn- 
.pookf  and  the  introduction  of  hymnody  in- 
to pablic  worship.  It  was  as  if  the  Lord 
had  made  a  new  thing  on  the  earth.  Here 
were  hymns  for  the  vulvar  as  well  as  for 
the  learned ;  hymns  for  the  fireside  and  the 
closet;  hymns  in  which  men  could  pray 
and  think,  and  feel  and  hope,  and  tremble, 
in  words  so  simple,  that  all  felt  that  they  j 
might  haye  been  their  own.  Christians 
were  no  looser  compc^lled  to  "  wrap  up 
the  shining  glories  of  the  Redeemer  **  in  the 
shadowy  language  of  types  and  fi^rures,  but 
came  to  G^  in  praise,  as  they  liad  long 
come  to  Ilim  in  prayer,  by  a  new  and  living 
way,  with  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  on 
their  lips.  Watts*s  hymns  provided  the  In- 
depenaents  with  a  metrical  liturgy  from 


which  the  pulpit  could  not  remain  long  in 
dissonance,  the  family  with  household  hymns, 
infancy  with  its  earliest  lispings  of  religious 
truth,  the  sick  and  sorrowful  with  consola- 
tion, the  dying  saint  with  his  last  utterances 
of  faith  and  trust. 

In  ten  years  from  their  publication,  six 
large  editions  were  published  and  sold  ;  and 
even  before  the  poet's  death,  his  "  Psalms 
and  Hymns  "  were  not  only  the  "  use  "  of 
numberless  Dissenting  chapels,  but  were 
finding  their  way  into  congregations  in  the 
Establishment,  and  so  the  reproach  which 
had  rested  on  the  Reformation  Christianity 
of  England  for  two  hundred  years  at  last 
rolled  away.  At  the  present  time  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  hymn-book  in  the 
English  tongue  which  is  not  indebted  to 
Wat^  No  sect,  or  section  of  sect,  has  been 
able  to  frame  a  shibboleth  which  can  ex- 
clude his  hymns.  *  In  addition  to  the  exclu- 
siye  use  of  his  hymn-book  in  some  churches, 
the  New  Congregational  Hymn-book  has 
retained  391 ;  to  the  Wesleyan  Hymn-book 
he  contributes  half  of  the  number  contrib- 
uted by  others  than  Wesley ;  to  the  English 
Presbyterian  Hymn-book,  one-fourth;  to 
the  authorised  collection  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  one-fourth  ;  and  about  a 
hsilf  of  the  whole  hymnody  of  the  United 
States.  The  Church  of  Scotland  has  in- 
cluded 11  of  his  hymns  amon^her  so-called 
"paraphrases,"  and  the  Free  Church, 
which  still  closes  the  door  against  hymns 
and  the  spiritual  influences  which  they 
bring,  accepts  the  same,  though,  with  three 
exceptions,  they  are  among  the  least  evan- 
gelical and  least  poetical  of  his  productions. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
recently  opened  her  arms  wide  to  hymns 
gOod  and  bad,  has  included  63  in  her  selec- 
tion. The  innumerable  collections  in  use 
in  parish  churches  in  England  are  largely 
indebted  to  Watts.  Komble's,  f  which  is 
now  used  in  one  thousand  churches,  has  127 
of  his  hymns :  in  that  deservedly  popular 
and  tasteful  volume,  "  Hymns,  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  put  forward  by  the  Anglican  sec- 
tion of  the  English  Chiu*ch,  Watts  finds  a 
place*  beside  St  Bernard,  Venantius  Fortu- 
natus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Keble ;  and 
the  "  People's  Hymnal,"  accredited  by  the 
RiiualUtic  section,  has  placed  his  hymns 
among  invocations  to  the  saints  and   the 

*.Ju(i|^iog  from  the  resaltfl  of  an  examination  of 
7>0  hymn-oookH,  it  \*  nafe  to  assign  to  Watts  the 
authorHhip  of  twoHfths  of  the  hymns  which  are 
utted  in  public  worsliip  in  the  English,  speaking 
world. 

t  In  this  Imnn-book,  which  has  the  endorsement 
of  several  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  ttie  Evan> 
gelic-il  body,  tliirty-tbree  hjmns  by  l>oddridge  are 
also  to  be  found. 
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Virgin,  adorations  of  the  Real  Presence, 
hymns  processional,  and  prayers  for  the 
dead.  Great  would  be  the  wonderment  of 
the  worthy  divine  at  some  of  these  extra- 
ordinary juxtapositions  I 

Without  doubt  his  hymns  are  the  most 
popular  in  the  world.  Wesley  is  the  only 
nymn-writer  who  can  enter  into  competition 
with  him;  but  there  are  many  who  can 
neither  climb  nor  descend  with  Wesley,  or 
enter  into  his  mystical  experiences,  who  can 
express  their  whole  souls  in  the  simpler  yerse 
of  Watts.  Wherever  the  flag  of  Britain  or 
America  floats- forth  upon  the  breeze,  or  the 
missionaries  of  either  land  plant  Christ's 
banner  among  the  heathen,  there  the  famil- 
iar strains  are  heard.  Their  sound  is  gone 
out  into  all  the  earth,  and  it  may  almost  be 
said  of  them,  that  there  is  no  speech  nor 
language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard. 
The  influence  which  thev  exercise  now, 
and  exercised  in  a  remarkable  degree  be- 
fore and  after  the  Wesleyan  revival,  is 
unquestionable.  As  vestals  in  those  dark 
days,  they  kept  the  sacred  flame  alight ; 
and  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  breatbed 
upon  the  land,  they  were  the  first  songs 
ot  awakened  Christianity.  Wanning  cold 
devotions,  rebuking  lifeless  orthodoxy, 
testifying  against  Arian  error,  they  per- 
formed, in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  ser- 
vice which  evangelical  hymns  have  per- 
formed in  other  periods  for  the  Church. 
As  in  the  very  dawn  of  church  history 
the  Arian  bishop,  Paul  of  Samosata,  banished 
from  the  churches  the  hymns  which  had 
been  in  use  since  the  second  century,  because 
they  were  addressed  **  to  Christ  as  God," 
and  interfered  with  the  progress  of  Arian 
error :  ♦  as  Frederic  the  Great  and  his 
clique  found  the  Gcsanghuch  bar  the  prog- 
ress of  nationalistic  tenets,  and  sougnt  to 
tone  down  its  rich  evangelism  to  the  neutral 
tint  of  a  negative  theolo«7y,  so  the  Arianism 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  finding  a  formida- 
ble obstacle  in  the  Trinitarian  doxologies 
then  attacliocl  to  the  Psalter,  and  an  invinci- 
ble foe  in  Watts*s  hymns,  demanded  that 
nothing  siiould  l)e  sung  in  worship  but  the 
Psalms  of  David.  Many  independent  con- 
gregations, it  is  believed,  were  preserved 
from  tlie  infection  of  Arian  error  by  noth- 
ing elsti  than  the  introduction  of  this  hymn- 
book. 

Watts,  with  all  his  merits,  was  not  a  great 
poet.     Of  the  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven 


*  Thfx  bi'iTiop  calls  tho  n!«alm8  to  our  Lord  Jeaot 
Cliri.Ht,"  lniiovati«)iiH,ana  the  compositions  of  mod- 
em  men."  —  Eu^eh.  Ilht.  KccU»inat.^  lih.  vil.,  cap. 
:).>.  TiiiM  Appf>ar(4  to  t>t'  the  oriszin  of  tlie  term  *'  in- 
nurutiuart  *  us  applied  to  Christiaa  hymns. 


hymns  which  he  wrote,  good  taste  and 
(Christian  feeling  have  dropped  more  than 
half  altogether  out  of  use.  No  hymnist  b 
more  unequal.  Some  of  his  best  hymns  con- 
tain stanzas  from  which  correct  taste  most 
utterly  revolt  From  his  version  of  the  hun- 
dredth psalm,  his  finest  composition,  common 
consent  has  discarded  the  first  verse  for  its 
meanness.    The  favourite  hymn  — 


t» 


"  Let  mo  bat  bear  my  Saviour  say. 
Strength  shall  be  given  thoe  as  thj  day,' 


concludes  in  the  original  with  a  verse  which 
probably  few  who  are  familiar    with    the 
hymn  have  ever  seen.* 
Examples  as  grotesque  might  be  multi- 

{>lied,  but  it  would  be  a  thankless  and  a  nie- 
ess  task.  It  is  enough  to  siy  that  very  few 
of  his  hymns  are  so  well  sustamed  throughout 
as  not  to  be  better  for  some  judicious  omis- 
sions. A  number  of  them  are  on  the  future 
state  of  the  impenitent,  and  these  are  open 
to  verv  serious  objection,  as  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  such  a  fashion  as  apparently  to 
justify  the  supposition  that,  conscious  of  bis 
own  security,  he  rejoiced  in  the  death  of 
him  that  dieth.  This  was  far  from  being  the 
case  in  reality,  for  his  writings  evidence  that 
his  gentle  nature  shrank  from  the  practical 
application  of  some  parts  of  the  theological 
^stem  which  he  held.  It  is  hard  to  beHeve 
ttiat  the  hymn,  of  which  a  fragment  given 
below  is  a  specimen,  was  ever  sung,  f 

His  mode  of  stating  truth  was  ofben  sin- 
gularly unhappy,  and  calculated  to  revolt 
some  sincere  seekers  after  light  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  miost  repulsive  verse  :  — 

"  Go  preach  my  gospel  (saith  the  Lord), 
Bid  the  whole  earth  my  •'raco  receive ; 
Ho  shall  he  saved  that  trusts  ray  word, . 
He  shall  be  d^mn'd  that  won't  DeUeve.'' 

His  hymns  on  the  Canticles  are  very  sen- 
suous, and  soon  fell  into  disuse,  and  many 

*     "  So  Samflon  when  hin  hair  was  lost, 
Met  the  i'hill<«tin<.M  to  'ii*t  co^t ; 
Shook  hlK  vain  limb<<  with  «ad  surprise, 
Made  feeble  ttght,  and  lost  Ills  eyes." 

t  "My  thonsrhts  on  awful  Ma*ij"c»i  tM^ 
Damnutlon  and  the  de-id  ; 
What  borror<«  *e\xf  the  guilty  tool 
Upon  a  dying  be«i ! 

"  Lingerini^  abont  those  mortal  idiortt. 
She  makue  a  long  dvlav  ; 
Till  Ukv  a  flood  wirii  mp  d  fore*. 
Death  8wi>ep9  tiie  wrotoli  aw.iy. 

*'  Then  swift  and  drrndrul  i«he  dfMfeiuli 
Down  to  the  fliTv  co.tst ; 
AmonufHt  ahomhi  'ble  fiend'*. 
Ucrseif  a  frightful  gliosc  *'  Ac. 
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Dthon  emnUte  the  materialiRD  cX  tbe  m»- 
diaToI  Lfttia  faymnists.  Ha  wu  often  nw- 
Ugeol,  tamo,  ^roay,  prowjc,  and  especial^ 
CSieleM  ai  to  his  rbymei.  There  ii  almoat  h 
srotewjaenen  in  the  bathos  of  mne  of  lua 
unn.  A  paraphme  of  a  part  of  IWib 
czix.  begJDi  thus :  — 

"  1M  all  the  hoathen  wrrHn  join 
To  form  one  perfeci  book  ; 
Great  God,  if-once  eompand  with  Thine, 
HvB  mean  thar  mitagM  loot  I  " 

Br  rewoo  of  these  and  other  blemiihei  the 
Conrch  htu  onlr  Kt  the  eeal  of  hor  appraral 
CM  about  ODC  hundred  and  twentj'  of  h'n 
bTnuia.  Watt!  never  claimed  to  be  a  poet.  | 
bat  the  most  ambicioue  dream  that  ever 
floated  through  a  poet's  brain  hat  been  fuU 
6Ued  to  the  hymnist.  For  these  one  hao-  ' 
dred  and  twenty  hymns  have  become  the  | 
Ungaage   of    Chriittianity    throughout    the  | 


mind  Wis  to  be  arrerted  hj  the  tbotigbla. 
Probablj  the  most  popular  bymu  in  the 


With  angels  round  the  throne. 


irited   and  well  ■ 


ained,  and  the 


3? 


they 


(liev  have  surmounted  the  barriers  of  sect 
anil  party,  and  have  woven  themselves  into 
the  '«|>eeuh  of  tribes  who  have  never  heard 
of  Hilton  or  Shalispeare.  We  ar«  hardly 
ftware  hD<ff  many  of  the  stereotyped  pbrasea 
used  in  semion*  and  prayers  are  borrowed 
from  them,  or  hon  many  of  our  asMuiationi 
with  common  things  are  derived  from  the 
same  quarter.  The  earliest  lessons  of  our 
infancy  coine  to  us  in  his  "  Divine  and 
Moral  Songs  for  Children,"  •  and  in  maturer 
years  the  industry  of  the  bee,  the  tbrethougbt 
of  the  ant,  the  misLa  of  eunriso,  the  golden 
glories  of  sunset,  and  the  snarling  and 
wrangling  of  pugnacious  curs  suggest  the 
thoughts  to  which  Watts  ha*  linked  them. 
It  is  possiblu  that  only  a  few  of  his  hymns 
would  meet  thu  rcquircmcnta  of  the  canons 
of  criticism  laid  down  by  Montgomury  or  Sir 
Boundtill  Palmer,  but  it  would  be  as  profane 
tosubmit  them  to  this  test  as  U)  apply  the  rales 
of  rhetoriL-  to  those  sweet,  dimple  sentences 
in  which  the  story  of  tlio  Man  of  Sorrows 
fell  Irom  our  mothers'  lips  upon  our  ebildish 
ears.  We  fannot  separnte  the  hymns  from 
the  associations  which  clunter  rouml  them, 
and  to   tho  number  of.  which  each  year  is 


for  publiii  worship,  and  are  the  language  of 
worshipping  I'Onsregntion.i  all  the  world  over. 
Like  Moon;'s  melodies,  they  are  most  fully 
appreciated  when  sung  —  the'  feelings  are 
carried  away  by  the  melody  even  when  the 

•  Tlie  iinle  ot  tlinsc  In  England  and  Assvlaa   li 


cl»m  bigh  poetic  merit  Yet  no  hymn  kin- 
dles greater  enthustastn  than  this  when  sang 
to  the  tane  to  which  custom  has  wedded  it. 
I  heard  it  so  sung  at  Bichmond,  Va.,  by 
three  thousand  negro  voices,  and  the  emo- 
j  tion  produced  was  almost  irrepressible,  find- 
ing vent,  contrary  to  custom  and  precedent, 
in  an  immediate  transition  to  another  of 
Watta's  hymns,  "  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er 
I  the  tun,"  which  postponed  the  sermoa  for 
ten  minutes.  Its  effect  is  not  much  less  npon 
!  the  len  emotional  races.  There  are  ibw 
'  English  readers  who  cannot  recall  somnolent 
'  congregations  of  stolid  rustics  warmed  bf 
this  hymn  into  a  perfect  storm  of  song.  The 
memory  and  conscioumess  i^  all  reader* 
must  attest  the  extraordinary  and  eoduriDK 
popularity  of  Watts.  Even  in  Scotland, 
where  views  concerning  hymns  akin  to  those 
of  PaulofSamosataare  still  txtant,  thoasaadt 
of  pious  souls  are  lifted  heavenward  by, 
"  Benold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb,"  attd 
other  hymns  ol  the  great  English  hymnist. 
The  secret  of  a  popularity  so  universal  can- 
not be  discussed  here :  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  every  hymn  to  which  general  currency 
has  been  given  is  full  of  Itim  who  bore  OUP 
nns  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  that 
this  one  truth  which  mi-«ts  human  needs,  if 
that   to   which  human    hearts    perenniallf 

Although  many  of  WntM's  paraphrases  of 
the  psalms  have  i^omc  to  be  clashed  with  the 
hymns,  he  attaclifd  tar  greater  importance 
to  them,  and  on  their  appearance  in  1719, 
the  volume  attra'ttrd  as  innuh  attention  as 
any  literacy  production  of  its  day.  In  this 
work  he  had  hostd  ol' competitors  and  ilTals, 
among  whom  were  Stcrnliold.  Hopkins,  Tate, 
Brady,  Kousu,  B»i'toii,  Milbourn,  Uenham, 
and  Sandys,  but  tlie  principle  ol'liis  version, 
which  is  stated  in  tli«  profai^e,  with  groat 
brevity  and  perspicuity,  plates  it  in  another 
category  from  tlinirs.  for  Watti  has  under- 
taken to  be  not  only  the  vfrriifitr,  but  the  ex- 
paniror  of  the  pialins.  Ilts  version  is  the 
Psalter  read  in  tin;  light  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment, with  its  prophecies  fulQIlud  and  its 
types  intcrprctud.  It  has  fewer  blemishes, 
cnier  poetry,  and  more  classical  fiuUh  than 
(he  bymu-Wks.     iiis  paraphrasus  of  the 
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handredth  psalm,  as  slightly  amended  by 
Wesley,  the  seventeenth,  the  ninety-second, 
and  the  seventy-second,  will  be  sung  till  the 
earth  and  heavens  pass.  The  seventy-sec- 
ond is  second  in  merit  only  to  the  version 
by  Montgomery,  **  Hail  to  the  Lord's 
anointed,"  incomparably  the  finest  poetic 
rendering  of  that  psalm  in  our  language. 
This  Psalter  spiritualised,  was  one  of  the 
boldest  innovations  ever  made,  and  produced 
a  perfect  storm  of  criticism.  It  is  but  just 
to  the  great  hymnist  to  add  that  he  consid- 
ered the  use  of.  the  Psalter  a  most  important 
part  of  worship.  The  element  of  pure  ado- 
ration of  God  as  our  Creator  and  Irreserver, 
and  worthy  for  that  alone  to  receive  our 
highest  homage,  so  abundant  in  the  psalms, 
is  somewhat  Tost  sight  of  even  by  our  best 
hymn  writers. 

The  fast  dwindling  space  precludes  any 
attempt  to  examine  Watts's  hymns  in  detail, 
to  jpomt  out  their  many  beauties,  or  to 
gather  any  of  the  rich  fruits  of  anecdote  and 
narrative  which  have  clustered  round  them. 
The  only  criticism  on  a  hymn  which  is  worth 
anything  is  that  which  the  universal  voice  of 
the  Church  pronounces  by  accepting  or  re- 
jecting it.  The  judgment  of  the  great  heart 
of  Christianity  is  ever  sound,  and  it  has 
placed  the  following  hymns  (among  others) 
above  the  reach  of  the  puny  praise  er  blame 
of  individuals.  • 

After  Watts  had  invented  the  modem 
hymn,  and  had  made  it  a  part  of  public 
worship,  his  friend  Doddridge  composed 
nearly  four  hundred  hymns,  which  were 
published  in  a  volume  soon  after  his  death. 

*  From  Watta'8  Hymn  Book.  Book  I.  —  1.  Behold 
the  glories  of  the  Lamb.  10.  How  beauteous  are 
their  feet.  tf2.  Come  let  us  join  our  eheerfUl 
songs.  (H.  Behold  what  wondrous  grace.  97. 
Buried  in  sliadows  of  the  night.  103.  I'm  not 
ashamed  to  own  my  Lord.  125.  With  Joy  we  medi- 
tate tlie  grace.  IM,  Go  worship  at  Immanuers 
feet.  J50.  Join  all  the  glorious  names.  Book  H. 
—3.  Why  do  we  mourn  departing  fHendsf  7.  Dread 
Sovereign  !  let  my  evening  song.  9.  Alaal  and  did 
my  Saviour  bleed?  14.  Welcome^  sweet  day  of 
rest.  30.  C!omc  we  that  love  the  Lord.  31.  Come, 
Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  Dove.  64.  My  God,  the 
spring  of  all  my  joys.  ()5.  When  I  can  read  my 
title  clear.  GO.  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight. 
79.  Plunged  in  a  gulf  of  dark  despair.  90.  now 
sad  our  t*tate  by  nature  is  I  1.39.  Mv  dear  Redeemer 
and  my  Lord.  142.  Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts. 
Book  ill.  —  7.  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross, 
&c. 

From  the  version  of  the  Psalter.  17.  What  sin- 
ners value,  I  resign.  19.  The  heavens  declare  thy 
glory,  Lord.  20.  Thou  that  hear'st  when  sinners 
cry.  ?2.  JpMus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun.  84. 
liOrd  of  tlie  worldH  above.  90.  Our  God,  our  help 
in  ai;e«  pant.  92.  Sweet  is  the  work,  my  (}od,  my 
King.  ttS.  .)oy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  is  come.  100. 
Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne.  103.  My  soul  re- 
peat his  praise.  117.  t>om  all  that  dwell  below 
the  Hkics.  lis.  This  is  the  day  the  lA>rd  hath 
mude.  122.  How  did  my  heart  rejoice  to  hear. 
130.  Give  to  our  God  immortal  praise. 


Though  Doddridge's  hymn-book  as  a  whole 
never  gained  extensive  popularity,  partly 
owing  to  the  ground  having  been  pre-occu- 
pied,  and  partly  owing  to  a  deficiency  of 
poetic  talent  m  the  hymnist,  there  are 
about  twenty  of  his  hymns  known  aod 
loved  in  all  the  churches,  and  which  mierit 
encomiums  as  high  as  have  been  passed  n^ 
on  the  best  of  Watts's.  A  far  larger  nmn- 
ber  have  been  prized  for  private  use,  bat 
the  day  for  these  has  nearly  gone  by. 
There  is  a  feebleness  and  formality  of  ex- 
pression about  most  of  them,  and  with  cer- 
tain noble  exceptions  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  sentiments  are  superior  to  the  poe- 
try, although  it  never  sinks  into  grotesque 
doggrel.  Oflen  tame  and  prosaic,  they  al- 
ways breathe  the  sentle,  self-forgetfal  spir- 
it of  the  true  disciple  of  Christ  LoYe  to 
God,  his  people,  and  his  service,  with  a 
tender  concern  for  the  souls  of  men,  are 
their  prominent  characteristics.  Watte 
loved  to  dwell  on  the  judgment  throne,  i^ 
the  righteous  sentence  of  condemiiatio& ; 
the  gentler  spirit  of  his  friend  was  OYor 
weepms  over  the  enemies  of  the  cross. 

Doddridge's  hynms  are  sin^plarly  devo- 
tional ;  two  or  three  of  them  singularly  po- 
etic. Among  the  twenty  on  which  the 
Church  has  set  the  seal  of  her  approviJ, 
there  are  several  of  a  very  high  ord^ ;  niig 
wherever  our  tongue  is  spoken,  and  there 
is  probably  not  a  hymn-book  in  the  EngUsh 
language  which  is  not  indebted  to  Dod- 
dridge as  well  as  to  Watts.  Among  those 
which  the  Church  delights  to  sing  are  Uie 
Communion  Hymn,  **  My  God,  imd  is  thy 
table  spread ;  **  the  Advent  Hynm,  one  or 
the  most  justly  popular  in  the  language, 
^'Hark,  the  glad  sound,  the  Saviour 
comes ;  "  the  Sabbath  Hymn,  **  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  hear  our  vows ;  **  ^  Oh,  haj^ 
day  that  fixed  my  choice,**  the  Confirmation 
Hymn  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church ; 
and, ''  O  God  of  Bethel,  by  whoqe  haod,* 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  *'  Scotch  * 
paraphrases.  His  Evening  Hymn,  '*  Inter- 
val of  grateful  shade,"  has  a  tenderness  and 
poetic  beauty  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
his  hymn-book,  or  in  any  effort  of  WattsTs, 
and  may  challenge  comparison  with  Kehle's 
ex(]uisite  Evening  Hymn,  best  known  es 
beginning  with,  **  Sun  of  my  soul,  tiioa 
Saviour  dear." 

When  the  strains  of  Watts's  first  hynin 
rose  in  the  bald  meeting-house^  at  Scioth- 
ampton,  little  the  timid  hymnist  thought 
that  before  two  centuries  had  passed  those 
same  strains,  with  glories  of  surpliced  choir 
and  organ  swell,  would  peal  tnroagh  the 
stateliest  shrines  of  that  Church  to 
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liiargies  ho  coald  not  conform,  tbat  his 
■oogi  would  lead  ihe  praises  of  congrenfa- 
tiona  all  round  the  world,  and  that  wher- 
ever Christ's  name  is  worshipped,  his  own 
would  be  had  in  endless  remembrance. 
Stall  less  did  the  gentle  Doddridge  dream 
iliafe  a  time  would  come  when  his  Christmas 
and  Communion  Hymns  would  appear  on 
tbe  last  page  of  the  Prayer-Book,  *  beside 
the  Morning  and  Evening.  Hymns  of  the 
noniuror  Ken,  and  that  words  of  his  would 
be  Kvever  associated  with  *'  the  fair  white  lin- 
en cloth,"  the  consecrated  emblems,  and 
the  ancient  anthems  and  doxologios  of  the 
Snglish  Communion  Service.  Of  the  great- 
er triumphs  which  the  Nonconformist 
bymns  have  won,  of  the  souls  they  have  led 
to  Christ,  of  the  perplexed  whom  they  have 
guided,  of  the  mourners  whom  they  have 
comforted,  of  the  dying  whom  they  have 
cheered,  the  ages  of  eternity  alone  can 
•peak,  for  we  may  devoutly  believe  that 
toe  pilgrim  songs  so  dear  to  *'  Christ's  church 
iiulitant  here  on  earth,"  are  not  forgotten 

Jf  the  victorious  multitude  in  heaven. 
6r  all  that  time  has  told,  and  yet  will  tell 
concerning  them,  believers  may  '*  glorify 
God  whicn  has  given  such  power  unto 
men."  V/ith  the  praise  of  Watts  and  Dod- 
dridge in  all  the  churches,  with  their  lan- 
guage the  common  speech  of  the  Church 
imivenal,  with  their  memory  dear  to  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth,  the 
highest  enloffy  which  we  can  pronounce 
upon  their  nymns  is  this,  that  they  are 

"  THE  HTMNS  OF  THE  NONCOXFORanSTS  " 

DO  longer. 

Isabella  L.  Bird. 


From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
▼OLCANOS. 

Iw  a  peper  on  earthquakes  published  in 
this  liagacine,  Na  860,  we  endeavourecl  to 
ehow  tl»t  they  are  undeveloped  volcanos, 
the  latter  being,  so  to  speak,  the  complement 
of  the  former:  both  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canos being  manifestations  of  a  common  sub- 
terranean force,  but  actin^r  under  difFcrent 
conditions.  For  while  the  latter  are  caused 
bj  the  inability  of  the  force  to  break  through 
overlying  rocky  matter,  when  the  force  is 

*  Aboat  filtj  years  ago  a  nnlvcniity  printer,  wlio 
WM  a  UlMenter,  filled  np  the  blank  laaves  at  the 
end  of  the  Prayer- liook  with  six  hymnn  which  lie 


either  greater,  or  the  superincumbent  strata 
less  impenetrable,  gaseous  matters  Gnd  vents 
at  one  or  more  points,  and  a  volcano  is  pro- 
duced. Thus,  while  earthquakes  are  un- 
completed efforts  to  establish  volcanos,  vol- 
canos lessen  the  power  and  sometimes  pre- 
vent earthquakes  by  acting  as  safety  valves 
(or  setting  Iree  the  expansive  force  exerted 
by  the  heated  interior  of  the  earth  on  its  ex- 
ternal covering  or  crust 

At  all  times,  volcanic  phenomena  possess 
great  interest,  and,  at  this  period  when  the 
volcanos  of  the  old  and  new  world  are  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  activity,  some  account 
of  their  phenomena  as  seen  by  the  most  re- 
cent lights  of  science,  will  probably  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

If  earthquakes  have  always  been  resarded 
with  awe,  volcanos  are  even  more  fearful 
manifestations  bf  the  powers  attributed  in 
the  fabulous  mythology  of  antiquity  to  the 
infernal  earthnshakin^  sovereign  '  Ennori- 
gffius.'  An  examination  of  a  map  of  the 
world  showing  the  volcanic  and  earthquake 
districts  renders  it  evident  that  there  is  an 
intimate  'relation  between  the  two  classes 
of  phenomena.  Both  develop  themselves 
mainly  along  the  same  zones,  and  earth- 
quakes ai*e  invariably  rarer  and  more  feeble 
as  they  recede  from  the  centres  of  volcanic 
action.  According  to  the  most  recent  in- 
vestigations, the  known  active  volcanos  or 
habitual  vents  of  volcanic  energy  exceed 
400.  These  do  not,  however,  include  mud 
volcanos,  the  phenomena  of  which  are  very 
distinct  from  those  of  true  volcanos.  *  Or- 
dinary volcanos  are  thus  classified : 


Europe 

Atlantic  Islands 
Africa 

Continental  Asia 
Asiatic  Islands 
Indian  Ocean 
Sotlh  Sea 
America 
Antarctic  Land 
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thoai^t  would  bo  aooeptablc    The  author! tlvs^id 

Iney  toe" 
other  Clirlatmaa  hymn  Ut  by  C.  Wealey,  and  the  re- 


The  largest  proportion  of  these  volcanos 
are  situated  in  tropical  regions,  very  few 
more  than  30°  from  the  equator.  But  they 
are  by  no  means  dependent  on  climate, 
many  in  Iceland  being  on  the  grandest  scale, 
anri  others  in  full  blast  in  the  antarctic  re- 
The  loiliest  eruptive  cones  are  Sa- 


gions. 


BOt  Interfere,  and  so  lliev  took  their  place.    The 
'  krlatmaa  hvmn  \»  by  C.  We 
are  probably  by  llardley. 


*  Mud  Toleanofl  are  now,  aecordlnfj^  to  the  liighest 
fTvolopIcal  autlioritien,  considered  to  represent  the 
d«-cliuinr  sta|(e  of  volcanic  actirlty,  but  under  oon- 
dltlons  by  no  meant  nnlvenal. 
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hama  in  Bolivia,  23,850  ft. ;  and  Aconca^a  I  Thos,  not  a  day  passes  on  our  globe  with- 
in Cbili,  23,004  ft.    It  is  a  noteworthy  tact '  out  witnessing  YolcaDio  phenomena.     Hear- 

with  regard  to  volcanos  that  the  greater  ing  yolcanos  are  in  full  blast  throughout 

number  occur  either  in  islands  or  on  coast-  Japan ;  the  normal  state  of  that  country 

lines  near  the  sea.    Indeed  the  proximity  is  indeed  that  of  chronic  conyubion,  and 

of  the  ocean  seems  to  be  a  necessary  condi-  there  is  no  sign  of  diminishing  yigour  in 

tion  for  the  manifestation  of  great  volcanic  the  volcanic  centres.    The  Japanese  islands 

phenomena.    The  sea  water  probably  finds  may  be  said  to  rest  on  treacherous  ribs  of 

access  to  the  foci  of  the  subterranean  fires,  granite  which  cmst  over  a  mighty  sea  of 

and  thereby  produces  enormous  volumes  of  molten  lava,  and  so   tremendous    is    the 

vapour  and  occasionally  water,  which  fre-  subterranean  force  in    that    region    that 

quently  accompanies  eruptions  on  a  ^reat  during  the  eruptions  in  1854,  men-of-war  at 

scale.    It  was  indeed  suggested  by  Sir  H.  anchor  were  spun  round,  and  the  harbours 

Davy  that  if  the  interior  of  the  earth  con-  were  scoured  out  to  their  bottoms.    Mr. 

tains  large  Quantities   of  the    unoxidated  Scrope,  who  has  made  volcanos  his  special 

metalloids,  all  the  phenomena  of  volcanos  study,  distinguishes  their  phenomena   by 

might  be  occasionea  by  the  penetration  of  three  general  phases : 
sea  water  througlf  deep  fissures.     Though 

abandoned  by  its  distinguished  author,  this  \  '^^ »"  "^^Y^  *^  ^®^«»"^  «^«?  ^«*- 

hypothesis  with  some  im^rtant  modifications  "^^^^^"^^  eruptoon  -  phase  of  perma- 

WM  entertained  by  the  late   Dr.  Daubeny  j,.  xhkt  in' which  eruptions,  rarely  of  anv 

and  other  geologists.     It  is    certain    that  excessive  violence,  continue  in  a  cooiparatively 

water  plays  a  most  important  part  m  vol-  tranquil  manner  for  a  considerable  time,  and 

canic  phenomena,  elastic  vapours  supplying  alternate  with  brief  intervals  of  repose  —  phase 

the  principal    motive    force  of  upheavals,  of  moderate  activity. 

Although  upwards  of  400  volcanos  have  S.  That  in  which  eruptive  paroxysms  of  in- 
been  noted  it  is  probable  that  many  more  *®""®  energy  alternate  with  lengthened  periods 
exist  For,  independently  of  the  fact  that  a  ?^  complete  external  inertness  -  phase  of  pro- 
large  portion  of  the  earth's  subaerial  surface  *^°«^  mtermittences. 

has  not  yet  been  explored,  the  far  more  ex-       ^       «         , ^-    ^  «*«♦«  ^c  -.^ 

teiudve  Bubaqueoo.  kwa  doubtle»  contain.  ^«7  ^  '?^'"?*",uT  ZL  ^.IST 

•everal  volcaliic  Tents  which  have  not  yet  '»"*'"*  *F»P*'«? '  f^l^^r,  IT^K  *k1! 

rai^Ml  an  erapUve  orifice  visibly  above  ^e  f^^^**  "  *»'*/^^'^'"*^h7H^L^ 

nrface  of  the  ocean.      Grahim's   Wand.  ^"^  '■»  constant  a«tmty  since   Homenc 

which  lose  out  of  the  «»  f»»>  a  depth  of  ^'^    The  more  common  condition  of  voU 

100  feet  in  a  few  days,  and  attained  a  Light  '»»;*  »  "^  "ntennittent,  »»oh  as  »  p«K 

of  200  ft  and-  a  circumference  of  thwe  *'"*?**  "^^  Y'^r^i  *i^  ?^i!f^;„f^ 

miles,  is  an  illustration  on  a  Urge  scale  of  «*^"«  ""**«'  t*"*  P*^  of  prolonged  inter- 

one  of  these  sea  volcanos.  ^  m.ttoac«  and  i,aroxy8mal  eruptions. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  vol-  .  ^^^^  «olog.cal  research  ^  ^  '^  '»" 

canoe  is  their  remarkabli  linear  dbtribu-  ^"^  r"""*  ^l\TT«  fZV^JL 
♦:^«      TT,^«.  4>...r.^...^  \^k\.  k^w. •-«!.« , :«  ^    cnbed  to -some  adventitious  union  of  sub- 

^WL  »^h£l^f,rtr™^n^^r^l.^  •*•»««».  ^hose  combination  resulted  in  the 
C^V^o^  rtKa  l-„5  TB«^^  at  Terra  development  of  intense  heat  and  violent 

Sr  P^ifitS/ftle^urM  ^  t^t^l^^tl^'l^T^ 
North  Pacific  through  the  Aleutian  chain   heaVal*heory  of  Humboldt  and  Von  Bucl 

S:?;hrpjnis^uf^ferhar5  -»"  ^^i  -^  ^r^on*^* 

an,  and  tile  Philippine  Islands,  to  the  !??!.'2i!,!*'"«  ^"T<i^:k-t  E  »^ 
M^lucca^  from  whicftwo  lines  branch,  one  ^1««^-  «™  "l!,.^^-*-^.^,^^*' ""^ 


vuruORt.  „a,.  iwu  ou.u«.r»  «,  .n»  anua-  jj^culiar  facilities  for  obscrvinK    volcanic 

man  Islands,  and  into  Burmah,  in  which  v^""^   lo^mv  cj  «i_  v-            b 

I...  •  — _..>i.  «f  :.u-j.  •  tk«„  1^  _«  I phenomena.     He  maintains  that  voicaiuw 

last  '  wreath  ot  islands    there  are  no  less  ^  .  u        u._    - <u„~.    ...i 

than   109   lofty  fire  emitting  mountains-  "^  ^T^y.Ky  "^^TJ^^TJ^V^^ 
the  other  threading  Papua  . and  the  Salo-  "^  *"  "*"  '^^"^  interesting  work  on  ooral 

man  and  New   Hebrides  Islands  to  New   '^° ' 

Zealand,  whence  it  seems    continued    in       it  may  be  considiied  9a  almost  eatablislwd 

Victoria  Land  almost  to  the  South  Pole,   that  volcanos  aie  often  (not  necessarily  always) 


pRWBt  In  tboM  utM  wfasre  the  lahtemiiMa  | 
nodT«  irawBT  hu  litelj  fureed,  or  li  no*  fot- 
dag  ontmrdi  the  emit  of  the  earth,  bat  thu 
Iher  an  invarUtilj  ibMDt  in  thon  whcra  the 
Muiwe  hH  latel;  lobaidel,  or  u  itill  lubaid- 
tag. 

Sir  C.  Ljell  oncsiTse  that  aqneooi  &nd 
ineona  agents  m&j  be  regarded  u  uitaf;o- 
luatUi  rorcca  labourinK  inceMaotl)'  to  reduce 
the  inequalities,  and  be  adds : 


rant  ihe  use  of  ihe  term  'Elevation  Cratara,' 
Initead  of  cones  aod  crslera  of  emptjou. 
Such  a  rfe4i;rn:ttinn,  a.<i  iriill  as  the  thaorf  Im- 
plied by  it,  would  lie  alike  inappropriate  in  the 
case  of  all  the  i^raus  mountains  •rliich  I  hare 
seen,  whether  in  Sicii;  or  in  the  Tolcaoic  dis- 
trict of  Naples,  cenirai  France,  or,  laillj, 
Madtin  and  the  Canaries.* 

The  prodigious  i^uantilj  of  matter 
^ect^  from  Tolcanoe  is  amazing.  We 
UtTe  only  to  look  at  tha  rast  extent  and 
depth  of  the  scorife  aad  of  lava  cast  forth 
by  one  eruption  of  magnitude,  to  realise 
the  formation  of  cones  and  craters  and 
the  accumulation  on  volcanic  mountains  of 
enormous  hyers  of  omtler.  During  the 
fikmous  ernptioa  of  Cotopaxi  in  1&33,  wit- 
nessed by  the  Spaniards  under  Sebastian 
de  Belelcazar,  tb<i  plain  around  the  toot  of 
the  mountain  was  ttruwed  through  a  radius 
rf  firicvn  mili>B  and  more,  with  fireat  frag- 
ments of  rock,  many  of  wjiich  measured  as 
iDttcb  as  nine  ieet  iu  illamctLT ;  and  ilam- 
boldt  tells  us  of  one  rock  weighing  upwards 
of  300  tons,  as  having  been  launi^heil  into 
the  air  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  I 
daring  an  eruption  of  this  volcano.  The 
force  reqiiireil  to  proilm^c  these  results  is 
abnost  bewildering  tu  ourHcnees;  It  may  be 
explained  however  by  tlie  power  of  heat. 
Bacon  Ions  Bgo  ca^t  considerable  light  on 
the  phenomena  of  volcanoe  as  connected 
with  heat  in  hlg  Noeum  Organum,  where 
he  says; 

Beat  ii  ■  motion  expansive,  restrained  ani 
aclin);  in  ita  strifu  upon  the  smiiUer  particles  of  I 
bodies.  But  the  cTpanaion  U  Ihoa  modifled  ;  ' 
for  while  it  oxpinili  nil  way s.  it  haa  at  the  I 
same  time  an  imlination  opwards.  And  the  i 
straggle  in  the  pnnidca  is  mijdifled  alw ;  it  is 
not  slu  'gish  but  harried  and  idlh  viaiena.  f 

Now,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  a  mere 
■cratch  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  which 
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ii  nearly  S.OOO  miles  in  diameter  (for  w  the 
depth  of  only  one  mile  most  be  considered) 
brings  Qi  to  a  temperatnreof  109°,we  have 
only  to  descend  in  imagination  to  the  adll 
coraparatively  slight  depth  of  twenty  mitei 
to  find  the  earth's  crust  red-hot,  wbile,  if 
the  tempenture  continues  to  increase  regu- 
larly according  to  the  same  law,  we  should 
come  at  no  very  great  depth  beyond  on  a 
licjnid  sea  of  fire.*  But  it  is  probable  that 
Uiis  molten  mass  is  at  a  greiter  distance 
from  us  than  this  theory  would  place  it 
Astronomical  calctdations  tend  to  prore 
that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  (rt  least  SOO 
miles  thick,  and  that  the  eoating  of  our 
globe  must  be  eitrcmely  solid  and  ririd  to 
.  enable  our  planet  to  preserve  its  figure- 
But  the  further  we  remov^  Uie  seat  ot  the 
subterranean  force  turn  ns,  the  more  must 
'  we  be  struck  by  its  great  power.  Earth- 
I  quakes  are  indeed  terriltc  evidence  of  my»> 
I  t«riaus  dynamic  laws ;  but  it  is  only  when 
I  the  anbtBrraoean  expansive  force  breaks 
through  the  earth's  crust,  and  aft^  vio- 
lent earth  throee  a  volcano  becomes  active, 
that  we  obtain  a  just  idea  of  the  forcM 
at  work  in  nature's  secret  laboratory. 

A  grand  example  of  the  tremendous  ac- 
tion of  this  force  may  be  seen  in  the  Monte 
Nuovo  of  the  Phtegnean  fields,  which  was 
formed,  in  September  1S3B,  on  the  Nte  gf 
the  Iiucrine  Lake,  once  famous  for  its  oy9- 
ten.  The  eruption  continued  without  inter- 
misnon  two  days  and  two  nights,  and  osl 
the  third  day  people  climbed  to  tha  top  of 
the  new  hill  440  feet  high,  and  looked  into 
the  crater  4S1  feet  deep,  within  which 
stones  were  boiling  up.  The  mountmn  ha* 
remained  quiescent  ever  since  that  period. 
On  the  other  haad,  the  volcano  of  Izaico  in 
Central  America  rose  suddenly  to  the  height 
of  1,600  feet  on  Fcbraary  SS,  1770,  and  has 
remained  since  in  sni'h  constant  artivity  as  ta 
serve  as  a  beacon  to  manners.  Tlie  volcano 
of  Tomboro,  in  Surabawa,  is  another  ai 


of  the  A'tii 


•Tbe  moit  flBbomte  mnd  reH«bl«  abttrvittoos 
the  lenipcriiure  of  tba  sanh'i  cruit  >re  itaow 
idaitttken  by  Mr.  W.  Kulrbalm  duriqg  theslnklog 
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evidence  of  subterranean  force.  In  1815  it 
yielded  ashes  and  scorisB  sufficient  to  form 
three  mountains,  each  equal  in  cubic  contents 
to  Mont  BlanCf  or  to  cover  the  whole  of 
Grermany  with  scorisB  two  feet  deep. 

But  even  more  tremendous  is  the  volcano 
of  Mauna  Loa,  a  huge  domed-shaped  moun- 
tain in  Hawaii,  nearlv  14,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  formed  chiefly'  by  the  repeated  out- 
flows of  a  highly  liquid  lava  boilmg  up  and 
cascading;  over  the  lips  of  a  central  vent  at 
its  summit.  The  phenomena  of  this  volcano 
are  on  the  most  stupendous  scale.  The 
hi<;hest  crater,  which  is  circular,  8,000  feet 
in  diameter,  and  830  feet  deep,  is  frequently 
filled  by  the  welling  up  of  the  lava  from  the 
vents  at  its  bottom.  During  one  of  the  la- 
test eruptions  the  lava  stream  extended 
sixty-five  miles,  and  averaged  four  miles  in 
width,  and  twelve  feet  in  depth.  Its  dis- 
char«;e  was  accompanied  by  columns  of  fire, 
scorise  of  filamentous  lava  (called  Pele*s 
hair),  and  dense  vapour  which  towered  over 
the  crater  to  the  height  of  800  feet  for  twenty 
days,  darkening  the  sun  and  obscuring  every 
object  a  few  yards  distant;  while  from  the 
surface  of  the  lava  currents,  clouds  of  steam 
rolled  upwards.  On  this  occasion  it  is  (cal- 
culated that  within  ten  months  15,400,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  molten  matter  were  blown 
out  of  the  crater,  and  that  the  lava  over- 
flowed an  area  of  200,000  acres  in  the  same 
period  of  time.  The  lava  in  this  gigantic 
crater  rarely  remains  long  at  the  same  level. 
It  sometimes  rises  to  the  Tip  of  the  crater,  at 
other  times  sinks  entirely  out  of  sight.  The 
subsidence  leaves  irregular  shelves  or  ledges 
around  the  walls  of  the  crater.  The  enip- 
tion  in  1840  of  Kilawea,  fifteen  miles  fi*om 
Mauna  Ijoa,  was  if  possible,  more  appalling. 

The  wonderful  crater  of  this  volcano  is  of 
an  irregular  elliptical  figure,  seven  miles 
round,  and  1,480  feet  deep.  It  became  full 
in  the  latter  part  of  1839  of  boiling  lava 
more  or  less  crusted  over,  and  suddenly  in 
1840  the  tremendous  caldron  was  emptied 
by  means  of  lateral  vents.  A  lava  stream 
four  miles  wide  and  thirty  miles  in  length 
was  formed  in  seventy  hours,  and  for  the 
space  of  fourteen  days  plunged  in  a  vast  fiery 
cataract  one  mile  wide  over  a  precipice  fifty 
feet  in  height  into  the  sea,  where  it  formed 
three  islandd^  and  killed  immense  numbers 
of  fish. 

Vast,  however,  as  is  this  crater,  it  is  but  a 
tiny  cup  compared  to  those  craters  with 
which  the  moon's  surface  is  crowded.  The 
crater  of  Copernicus  is  forty-five  miles  in  di- 
am<*ter,  and  its  depth,  according  to  compu- 
tations made  by  aid  of  the  most  powerful 
modern  telescopes,  .is  ^no   less  than    11,300 


feet,  while  the  height  of  the  wall  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  moon  is  2,650  feet. 
The  tremendous  energy  of  the  eruptive  for- 
ces which  created  such  a  volcano  as  this, 
staggers  our  senses,  and  those  who  have  en- 
joyed a  good  telescopic  survey  of  this  lonar 
phenomenon  doubtless  well  remember  its 
unearthly  grandeur.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
too,  how  greatly  certain  areas  on  the  moon's 
surface  resemble  terrestrial  volcanic  rc^ons. 
The  lunar  mountain  Gassendi  is  very  similar 
to  the  extinct  volcanic  dbtrict'  of  Auvergne, 
and  there  is  even  a  greater  resemblance  be- 
tween the  volcanic  region  of  Vesuvius  and 
the  Phlegrean  fields,  and  the  Mount  Man- 
rolycus,  with  its  numerous  adjoining  eraten. 
The  moon  indeed,  at  least  as  respects  the 
hemisphere  which  alone  we  are  able  to  con- 
template, presents  the  appearance  of  a 
burnt-out  globe  once  imbued  with  volcanic 
life  and  an  intense  outward  activity,  proba- 
bly with  seas  and  an  atmosphere  how  dried 
up  and  extinct.  Strange  that  this  orb  of 
whose  brilliance  poets  so  sweetly  sing,  and 
whose  reflected  light  is  the  charm  of  oar 
nights  should  in  reality  be  a  burnt-out  globe. 
Thinking  thus,  may  we  not  imagine  that  if 
our  world  should  not  be  destroyed  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  by  the  new  meteoric 
theory  of^the  sun's  heat,*  but  become  a  dead 

f)lanet,  it  may  too,  like  the  moon,  shine  bril- 
iantly  to  other  worlds,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  will  perhaps  gaze  curiously  on  the 
■craters  and  ridges  —  the  bones,  so  to  speak 
—  of  our  globe,  and  speculate  on  what  man- 
ner of  people  once  lived  upon  it 

The  recent  eruption  of  Leon  may  be  cited 
as  a  strong  instance  of  the  apparently  andi- 
minished  power  of  subterranean  force.  The 
phenomena  commenced  on  November  S7, 
1867,  by  a  series  of  explosions  which  shook 
the  earth  throughout  a  large  area.  The 
volcano  then  discharged  vast  quantities  of 
black  sand,  and  a  column  of  flame  and 
smoke  which  appeared  from  Leon  to  be 
sprinkled  by  meteor-like  spots,  rose  to  a 
height  of  3,000  feet.  These  spots  proved 
to  be  rocks  from  four  to  five  feet  m  diameter. 
The  discharge  of  sand  continued  until  the 
morning  of  November  30,  and  was  of  aich 
density  that  the  surrounding  country  to  a 
distance  of  above  fitly  miles  from  the  vokano 
was  covered  by  it.  The  forest  for  leagues 
around  the  volcano  is  represented  as  being 
scarred  and  maimed  by  the  swift  fidlinff 
showers  of  keen  edged  sand  and  stones,  ana 
for  half  a  mile  from  the  cone  trees  are  lev- 
elled with  the  ground.  The  volcano  was 
prodigiously  active  for  sixteen  davs,  and  now 
m  its  repose  is  a  most  instructive  field  for 

*  See  liayer'i  Djfnamikdet  JEKmsMlf,  1M& 
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the  geologist  Indeed  no  volcanic  r^'on 
fjments  a  more  interestine  stody  than  the 
pUin  of  Leon.  Twenty  volcanic  cones  may 
D9  leen  fitMn  the  town,  and  the  entire  coud- 
ttj  rises  up,  as  it  were,  in  terrible  evidence 
of  what  Nature  can  do  in  her  hottest  and 
fiercest  Wrath.  No  wonder  that  the  Mexi- 
cans invoked  the  aid  of  their  gods  against 
the  mysterious  power  of  the  numerous  volca- 
noa  wmeh  desolated  their  country.  It  is 
rdated  that  Tezozomoc,  the  high  priest  of 
the  Mexicans,  gave  aloe  leaves  inscribed 
with  sacred  characters  to  persons  who  had 
to  joarney  among  the  volcanos,  which  were 
■oiJJMsed  to  have  the  effect  of  protecting 
them  from  injury.  The  legend  has  been 
ued  by  Sonthey  in  his  Modoc : 

So  may  ve  safely  pass 
Between  the  mountains,  wnich  in  endless  war, 
Hurtle  with  horrible  uproar,  and  frush 
Of  rocks,  that  meet  in  oattle. 


Bat  though  we  must  go  far  from  our 
ooantrjr  to  witness  volcanic  phenomena  on 
a  stupendous  scale,  in  these  days  of  facile 
traTel  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  a  volcano 
•hnost  at  our  door,  second  to  few  in  physi- 
cal interest,   and  surpassing  all  others  in 
Uatorical   associations.    Do  the  wells    dry 
ap,  or  does  the  earth  quake  in  the  south  of 
It^,  you  are  sure  to  be  told  that  the  agent 
ia  Yesnvius,  and  indeed  this  volcano  occu- 
ines  a  large  and  important  chanter  in  the 
history  of  Italy.     The    bpo^   Ovfooviw    of 
Strabo  and  the  Vesevus  of  the  Romans,  its 
Tolcanic  character  is  recognised  by  ancient 
geographers.    But  though  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  was  bom  on  the  flanks  of  Etna  about 
50  B.C.,  writes  of  Vesuvius  as  volcanic,  and 
Vitruvius,  who  lived  in  the  Augustan   a^e, 
mentions  a  tradition  in   his  day  that  the 
moantain  had  emitted  flames;  Strabo,  who 
wrote  a  few  years  later,  describes  it  as  hav- 
ing a  truncated  cone  with   a  barren   and 
ashy  aspect  full  of  cavern-like  hollows,  pro- 
duced apparently  by  fire  which  had  now  be- 
come   extinct.     All    trustworthy    evidence 
points  to  the   con(;lu8ion   that   before    the 
tremendous  eruption   that  destroyed   Pom- 


peii and  Herculaneum,  Vesuvius  was  quies- 
cent.    Velleius   Paterci  " 
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thus  cutting  off  as  he  supposed  the  only 
means  of  escape.  The  gladiators,  however, 
made  ladders  of  the  vines  which  they  found 
growing  within  the  crater  of  8UL*h  a  len<»th 
and  so  strong  that  they  were  enabled  to  3e- 
scend  *  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  very 
bottom,'  which  we  must  assume  to  mean 
from  the  lip  of  the  crater,  which  must  have 
been  nearly  vertical, .  to  the  base  of  the 
cone.  The  Romans,  adds  the  account,  *  hav- 
ing no  suspicion  of  this  movement,  were 
assailed  in  the  rear  by  the  gladiatoi*s,  who 
had  marched  round  the  mountain,  and  were 
put  to  flif^ht,  with  the  loss  of  tlieir  whole 
camp.'  This  relation  further  leads  to  the 
inference  that  Somma,  which  now  forms 
the  north  peak  of  the  mountain,  was  a  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  original  crater  outside 
which  the  gladiators  descended. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.d.  68, 
that  Vesuvius  first  began  to  show  signs  that 
the    subterranean    fires    were    not     extin- 
guished.    In  that  year  the  earth  around  the 
mountain  was  convulsed  to  such  a  degree 
that  portions  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
were  destroyed.     The  following  year  anoth- 
er violent  earthquake  injured  Naples,  and 
destroyed  the  theatre  where  Nero  had  been 
acting  a  few  minutes  before  its  overthrow. 
A  succession  of  earthquakes  followed   ox- 
tending  over  sixteen  years,   increasing  in 
violence  until  the  year  79,  when  thfv  gave 
place   to   the   tremendous  eruption  '  which 
destroyed  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.     The 
younger  Pliny  in  his  celebrated  letter  on 
this  o<:casion,  gives  an  account  of  his  uncle's 
death  by  this  eruption.     He   tells   us   that 
the  court  in  Pompeii  adjoining  tho  room  in 
which  his  uncle  was  sleeping    bccrame    so 
quickljr  filled  with  ashes  that  had  the  sli»ep- 
er  tarried  longer  he  could   not   have   binm 
got   away   alive.     And   when   he    esiraped 
from  the  doomed  city,  the  stones  and  ashes 
fell  in  such  prodigious  showers,  oucasiouing 
a  deeper  darxness  than  that  of  the  blackest 
night,  that  he  and  his  companions   became 
perplexed,  and  being  further   afl'ected    by 
the  noxious  vapours  that  ]X)isoned  the  air, 
he  fell  down  and  died.     A  notable  feature 


of  this  memorable  eruption  was  the  enor- 
mous volumes  of  steam  which  were  blown 
aterculus,  and  Plutarch,  |  off  from  the  crater  and  wimrh,  mixed  with 
in  his  life  of  Crassus,  give  a  curious  account '  lafnllad,  fell  on  the  surrounding  country. 
of  the  escape  of  the  Thracian  general  Spar-  '  The  result  was  the  formation  of  mud  or  vol- 
taCDS  from  the  llomans,  which  incidentally  ,  canic  alluvium  which  penetrated  into  places 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  condition  ,  whitn*  neither  scoria:  nor  stones  could  enter, 
of  the  mountain,  a.u.c.  681.  It  is  to  the  !  and  by  which  Herculaneum  was  destroyed. 
efiect  that  Spartacus  and  his  followers  hav-  The  effect  of  this  tremendous  enij)tion  Wcis 
ing  encamped  within  the  crater,  Clodius  l>e-  to  bre^k  down  the  western  wall  of  the  era- 
iieged  him  in  his  strange  retreat  by  ocrcupy-  ter  and  to  destroy  the  entin't  side  of  the 
ing  the  pass  leading  within  the  crater,  and  ,  mountain  next  to  the  sea,  leaving  its  the  on- 
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ly  remains  of  the  ancient  crater  the  little 
rid^  OD  the  south  flank  known  to  visitors 
as  La  Pediment ina,  and  that  portion  of  the 
wall  which  under  the  name  of  Somma  en- 
circles about  two-fifths  of  the  present  cone. 
After  this  tremendous  paroxysm  an  interval 
of  tranquillity  seems  to  have  ensued,  which 
lasted   until  203,  when  a  second  eruption 
took    place.*    Fifly-^ix     other    eruptions 
have  occurred  at  various  intervals  ranging 
from  one  year  to  nearly   three   hundred, 
from  the  date  of  that  which  destroyed  Pom- 
peii to  the  present  time.     The  most  notable 
of  these  were  in   472,  when   the    villages 
erected  on  the  site  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum  were  destroyed,  and  the  ashes  fell 
as  far  as   Constantinople  and   Tripoli;  in 
1036  when  a  broad  and  deep  stream  of  lava 
reached  the  sea ;  in  1631   when  1,800  per- 
sons wore  killed ;  in  1737  when  the  volcano 
emitted  an  enormous  quantity  of  white  ash- 
es, and  vapours  issued  from  the  crater  and 
fissures  of  so  noxious  a  nature  that  many 
men  and  beasts  were  killed  by  them;  in 
1766,  when  the  mountain  was  in  a  state   of 
tremendous  activity  from  March  until  De- 
cember, vomiting  enormous  volcanic  bombs 
and  vast  lava  streams;  in    1779   when   the 
destruction  of  Naples    was    apprehended; 
and  in  1793,' when  the  eruption  continued 
with  scarcely  any  intermission,  from  Febru- 
ary in   that  year  until  July   1794.     This 
eruption  was  remarkable  for  the  extraordir 
nary  height  to  which  rocks  emitted  from  the 
crater  were   carried,  many    attaining    the 
elevation  of  2,000  ft.,  and  also  for  the  enor- 
mous streams  of  lava  that  flowed  from  fifteen 
different  sources,  and  joining  in  one  stream 
from  12  to  40  fl.  in  thickness  advanced  380 
ft.  into  the  sea.     This  current,  which  may 
still  bo  examined  at  Torre  del  Greco,  was 
only  six  hours  passing  from  the  crater  to 
the  sea,  and  the  heat  was  so  great  that  the 
sea  water  was  boiling  one   hundred  yards 
from  the  termination  of  the  new  lava  prom- 
ontory.    Considerable  loss  of  life   occurred 
■«at  Torre  del  Greco,  which  was  destroyed, 
but  although   the  Neapolitan   Grovernment 
did  all  in  tlicir  power  to  induce  the  inhabi- 
tants to  rebuild  their  town  on  a  safer  site, 
they  refused  to  abandon  the  old   locality. 
Indeed,  so  rooted  are  the  citizens  of  Torre  del 
Greco  to  their  unfortunate   town,  that  the 
Neapolitans  have  a  joke  on  their  own   ex- 

*  During  this  4>eriod  of  tranquillity  we  are  in- 
formed  tlmt  the  8ide8  of  the  orater  became  over- 
grown with  brufihwood,  and  forest  trees,  and  that 
the  cniler  itself  became  the  haunt  of  wild  boars. 
It  will  be  lemembored  by  those  who  rinited  Naples 
some  yeurrt  a<2:othat  the  crater  of  the  extinct  vol- 
cano of  ARtroui  was  selected  by  the  ex-Kins  ofNa- 
f>les  as  a  preserve  for  his  wild  boars  and  otner  an- 
mals. 


emption  fh>m  the  misfortimes  of  their 
neighbours:  'Napoli  fa  ii  peccati,  e  la 
Torre  Ii  paga.' 

The  most  impoBing  emption  daring  thifl 
century  ooxsorred  in  October  1822.     For 
nearly  twelve  days  ashes  and  stones  feW  in 
one  continued  shower.     The  atmosphere 
was  so  filled  with  these  and  by  an^tic 
sand,  that  day  was  converted  into  night. 
Darkness  prevailed  as  far  even  as  Amalfi, 
where  the  ashes  fell  to  a  depth  of  several 
inches.    One  mass  of  lava,  many  tona  in 
weight,  was  thrown  into  the  gardens  of  the 
Prince  of  Ottaiano,  three  miles  distant. 
The  hot  aqueous  vapour  which  issued  from 
the  crater  during  the  eruption,  diffused  it- 
self through  the  atmosphere,  and  formed, 
on  cooling,  a  dense  cloud  which  enveloped 
the    column  of  ashes  and  fire  that  rose 
10,000  it.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The 
formation  of  the  cloud  and  the  sudden  con- 
densation of  vapour  greatly  increased  the 
electric  tension.    Flashes  of  forked  light- 
ning darted  in  all  directions  from  .the  col- 
umn of  ashes,  while  the  rolling  thunder 
might  be  clearly  distinguished  from    the 
deep  rumbling  sounds  within  the  vcdcano. 
In  no  known  and  recorded  eruption  has  the 
play  of  the  electric  forces  been  so  power- 
fully manifested  as  on  this  occasion.    In  the 
middle  of  the  eruption  the  great  cone  sad- 
denly  fell  in  with  a  loud  crash,  causing  tiie 
crater  to  assiune  the  form  of  an  irregular 
gulf  three    miles    in    circumference,    and 
nearly  2,000  ft.  in  depth,  the  sides  of  which 
were  so  steep,  and  the  quantity  of  hydro- 
sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  emit- 
ted from  them  so  great,  that  descent  to 
the  bottom  of  the   crater  was  imposnb^ 

A  notable  fact  in  the  history  of  Veeuvi- 
us  is  that,  with  few  exceptions,  when  it 
has  been  quiescent,  Etna  has  been  more 
or  less  active.  Indeed,  during  the  wh(de 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  two  Tolea* 
nos  appear  to  have  alternated  in  their  ac- 
tions, leading  to  the  unavoidable  inference 
that  subterranean  channels  of  communica- 
tion exist  between  them.*  It  also  appears 
that  Ischia,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
emitting  sulphur,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
tranquil  for  the  last  two  thousand  y]^>n« 
had  been  active  during  the  repose  of  Yetn- 
vius  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that  the 
volcanic  district  near  Naples,  known  ai  the 
Phlegra^an  fields,  is  always  more  or  leas  ac- 
tive when  Vesuvius  is  dormant.  Najglet, 
indeed,  lies  between  two  dangerous  neigh- 
bours. A  straight  line  drawn  between 
Vesuvius  and  the  Solfatara  cuts  a  portion  of 
the  city,  and  thus  were  the  volcanic  renra 
of  Vesuvius  and  ihe  Phlegnean  fields  to 
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be  ckved  the  capital  of  South  Italy  would 
be  Beriooal^  imperilled. 

The  pnncipal  facts  established  by  the 
eraptioDs  of  Vesuvius  are  that  when  the 
crater  is  nearly  full,  the  volcano  may  be 
expected  to  be  soon  active,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  crater  is  nearly  emp- 
ty, no  immediate  eruption  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  diminution  of  the  water  in 
the  qxringB  and  wells  around  Vesuvius  also 
indicates  an  approaching  eruption. 

M.  Claire  Deville,  who  has  made  volcan- 
ic phenomena  his  special  study,  states  that 
there  exists  a  constant  and  certain  relation- 
ship between  the  degree  of  intensity  of  an 
eruption  and  the  nature  of  the  gaseous  ele- 
ments ejected  from  volcanic  apertures.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  in  an  eruption  of 
mjiTimnm  intensity,  the  predominant  vola- 
tile product  b  chloride  of  sodium  accom- 
panied by  other  products  of  soda  and 
potaasiom ;  in  those  of  a  second  degree  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  chloride  of  iron  pre- 
dominate ;  in  a  third  class  of  eruption  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  salts  of  ammonia 
prevail,  and  in  the  last  class  of  all  nothing 
18  found  but  steam,  carbonic  acid,  and  com- 
bustible gases.  Thus  complete  eruptions 
are  of  four  degrees  of  intensity.  When  a 
great  eruption  like  the  present  one  of  Ve- 
suTios,  follows  in  its  ordinary  decreasing 
inarch  it  passes  successivelj'  through  these 
Ibor  different  phases  in  proportion  as  it  be- 
comes weaker  and  weaker. 

The  height  of  the  eruptive  cone  of  Vesu- 
Tius  varies  considerably ;  the  most  authen- 
tic measurements  made  at  various  times 
Tary  from  8,400  to  4,327  feet  It  was  for- 
merly asserted  that  upwards  of  eighty  dis- 
tinct minerals  were  to  be  found  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  great  subterranean  laboratory  of 
tiiis  volcano,  and  though  recent  care- 
fiil  researches  have  reduced  the  number  to 
about  forty,  the  fact  remains  *  that  in  an 
area  of  three  square  miles  round  Vesuvius 
a  greater  number  of  simple  minerals  have 
been  found  than  in  any  spot  of  the  same 
dimensions  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.'* 
The  minerals  thrown  out  by  Vesuvius  are 
hornblende,  ao^ite,  mica,  breittlakite,  soda- 
lite,  magnetic  iron,  and  leucite.  Somma 
produces,  in  addition  to  these,  many  others. 
Mr.  Sorby,  well  known  for  his  niicroscopic- 
al  examination  of  rocks,  states  that  all  the 
lavas  which  he  has  examined  contain  water, 
which  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  vapour 
which  they  held  at  the  time  of  their  forma- 
tion was  that  of  water. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  lava  eject- 
ed from  Vesuvius  during  the  eruptions  of 
•  LyeUI  PHneipU*  qf  Otology, 


this  century,  and  especially  that  of  1822, 
contains  a  very  large  propotion  of  augite.* 
In  1845  crystsus  of  this  mineral  as  large  as 
nuts,  having  a  vitreous  lustre,  were  ejected, 
which  were  probably  formed  within  the 
volcanic  vents  previous  to  the  eruption.f 
There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  telluric  phe- 
nomena which  has  more  deeply  engaged  the 
attention  of  geologists  than  the  mineral 
characteristics  and  constitution  of  lavas, 
but  viewed  by  the  strongest  and  most  pen- 
etrating lights  of  science  how  little  do  we 
know  of  these  and  of  the  interior  of  a  vol- 
cano. We  may  peer  curiously  down  the 
deepest  crater,  but  between  us  and  our  fel- 
low-creatures at  the  Antipodes  is  a  great 
^If  which  no  man  can  fathom,  and  respect- 
ing which  no  philosopher,  however  much 
he  may  ^earn  to  discover  that  g^reat  ^  hidden 
ocean  of  truth,'  can  give  us  tidings.  We 
can  only  come  back  baffled  from  the  feeblest 
flight  to  make  the  most  that  we  can  of  the 
commonplace  facts  actually  within  our  ken . 
Were  it  in  the  power  of  geologists  to  crack 
this  round  world  of  ours  nut  fashion,  or  to 
sever  it  in  twain,  we  might  increase  our . 
knowledge,  though  probably  at  the  cost  of 
our  lives,  but  as  happily  these  practical  in- 
quiries are  impossible  we  can  only  speculate 
on  the  nature  of  the  matter  which  exists 
beneath  the  crust  of  our  planet.  Dr.  Dau- 
beny,  who  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his 
scientific  life  to  researches  in  volcanic  phe-  ' 
nomena,  brought  forward  the  important 
^t  of  the  gradual  advanqe  in  the  intensity 
of  chemical  processes  from  lesser  to  greater 
depths  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  How- 
ever much  theories  may  clash  and  specula- 
tion be  at  fault  respecting  the  precise 
nature  of  the  interior  of  our  globe,  we  can 
hardly  err  in  believing  that  the  floods  of 
molten  lava  ejected  by  volcanos  are  por- 
tions of  what  was  once  the  condition  of 
our  globe  in  its  early  igneous  state.  This 
belief  not  only  adds  greatly  to  the  intense 
interest  of  a  volcano,  especially  when  it  is 
vomiting  fiery  floods  and  volcanic  bombs, 
but  enables  us  to  understand  in  a  great 
measure  physical  phenomena  on  the  surface 
of  our  globe,  which,  without  this  light, 
would  be  very  dark  and  perplexing.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  all  the  matter  ejected 
from  one  volcano  proceeds  from  its  own 
bowels  alone.  The  covering  of  the  three 
cities,  Stabise,  Pompeii,  and  Ilerculaneum 

*  This  mineral  was  thus  named   by  Pliny 

from  the  Greek  aiyilt  l^utre. 

t  Mr.  Darwin  defines  the  spcoifle  gravItT  of  the 
Qiiual  oompouent  mluesals  of  Iavm  as  ranging,  in 
f«liipar  Ttom  2  to  2.74;  hornblende,  or  aui^itc,  z  4  to 
3  4;  ollvin,  3*3  to  3*4;  qaartz,  2*0  to  2*8:  and,  l.t!«tly, 
in  oxides  of  iron,  firom  4*8  to  5*2. — VolcaiUo  Utandt. 
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under  a  heap  of  asbes  and  mad  fVoin  60  to  Jannarj  the  lara  naned  (Wxn  the  apex  of 

112  feet  in  depth,  seems  an  effort  almost  too  the  mountain  8,450  feet  above  the  lerel  of 

^antic  for  the  power  of  a  sinjgle  Tolcano  the  sea,  and  is  represented  to  have  flowed 

if  we  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  orer  as  from  a  Doiling  cauldron  as  tran- 

vast  depths  and  areas  at  which  yolcanic  op-  quilly  as  water  from  a  basin  which  ooald 

orations  take  place.    Vesuvius  has  on  more  hold  no  more.     While  frequent  periodieitf 

than  one  occasion  ejected  in  a  short  space  of  outbreaks    has    undoubtedly  had    th!e 

of  time  matter  fhr  exceeding  in  bulk  the  effect  of  rendering  the  eruption  of  this 

whole  of  the  mountain,  and  yet  the  volca-  winter  less  imposing  than  many  eruptions 

no  was  not  diminished  in  size,  for  when  the  during  the  past  century,  the  result  has  also 

cone  falls  in,  it  is  built  up  again  by  erup-  been   the  preservation  of  much  property 

tions,  and  thus  whatever  changes  may  be  from  destruction.    All  through  the  erap- 

effected  in  the  condition  of  the  mountain  tion  earthquake  shocks  have  l^en  very  f^ 

by  the  eruption  of  this  winter,  they  will  be  quent  in  and  around  Naples.    The  seismo- 

only  temporary.    This  eruption  commenced  graph  has  registered  three  or  four  every 

on  November  12,  1867,  and  to  the  present  twenty-four  hours ;    and  on  Janoary  28, 

time,  appears  to  have  attained  its  greatest  when  this  instrument  was  extremely  aeitat^ 

violence  about  the   middle  of  Feoruary,  ed,  the  great  fall  of  rock  at  Santa  Lucia 

when  vast  shtets  of  lava  rolled  down  the  occurred.    Unhappily  the  warnings  of  tfait 

mountain,  and  the  thundering  of  the  cone  valuable  and  highly  sensitive  instrmnent 

shook  the  windows  in  the  houses  of  Torre  were  unheeded  by  those    who    occupied 

del  Greco.  houses  beneath  the  rock.    Neapolitans  are 

The  most  remakable  feature  of  this  erup-  notorious  for  their  contempt  of  vdlcanic 

tion  is  however  not  excessive  violence,  but  dangers,  and  in  a  moment  death  came  and 

the  periodicity  of  the  paroxysms.    Indeed,  claimed  his  victims.    No  wonder,  beanng 

so  re^lar  is  this  periodicity,  that  Professor  in  mind  the  frequency  of  earthquakes   at 

Palmieri,  head  of^  the  observatory  on  Vesu-  Naples,    that   many    of    the    houses    are 

vius,  states  that  he  can  confidently  give  propped  up,  crutch  fashion,  for  without  sacfa 

notice  at  what  hours  the  mountain  may  be  support  they  would  certainly  ftlL 
ascended  without  incurring  danger.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  subteiv 

According   to  the  most  trustworthy  ob-  ranean  forces  in  this  part  of  Europe  are 

servations    Vesuvius    shows    the    greatest  not  apparently  on  the  decline,  or,  if  they 

activity  twice  dailv,  var)^ng  each  day  about  are,  and  that  our  globe  is  indeed  coolings 

half  an  hour ;  and  so  uniform  is  this  varia-  the  process  is  so  slow  that  many  generationt 

tion  as  to  have  led  some  persons  to  ad-  will    pass    away  before  any    appreciable 

vance  the  theory  that  the  vdcano    acts  change  will  be  noted, 
under  lunar  influence.    Though  not  abso-       Certainly  a  volcano  in  a  state  of  emp* 

lutely  endorsing  this  view,  Protiessor  Palmi-  tion  seems  a  very  dangerous  neighbonr,  but 

eri  goes  frir  to  justify  it.     In  one  of  his  when  we  look  at  the  compensation  afforded 

most  recent  official  accounts  of  the  eruption  by  the  marvellous  lichness  of  the  volcanie 

he  observes :  soil,  we  can  hardly  regard  it  in  this  light 

We  have  seen  how  the  gladiaton  under 

The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  maintains  the  re-  Spartacus^  found  the    crater  of   YeniTiui 

markable  periodicity  to  which  I  have  alroady  clothed  with  wild  vines ;  at  a  later  period* 

drawn  attention.     Thus  there  are  no  novel  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  gathered  cheat* 

features  to  bo  described.    The  hours  of  recur-  nuts  from  the  same  locality  without  dream* 

rence  and  duration  and  intensity  of  activity  ing  ©f  their  proximity  to   a  volcano  whidi 

cannot  fail  to  greatly  interest   the  scientific  ^as  to  give  the  first  notice  of  ita  existence 

world.    Sir  VViUiam  Hamilton  was  the  first  ^     burying  their  city  under  the  piodocta 

personwhodrcwattention  to  the  diurnal  period  of  its  eruptions ;  and  who  that  has  viaited 

in  a  protracted  eruption  of  this  mountain.     In  ^        •     V_Zl   *i.^  a     u      r  cs ^— •'^ 

185r/we  had  an  ex^llent  opportunity  of  study-  Vesuvius  forgete  the  flanks  of  Somma,  cor- 
ing this  phenomenon,  and  the  daily  retardation  ^^  ^^^  the  nch  vineyards  which  prodnee 
of  each  outflow  of  lava  was  proved  beyond  all  ^"®  celebrated  Lacrima  Chnsti  and  wheat 
doubt.  The  present  eruption  has  given  us  an  crops  six  feet  high  ?  Indeed,  so  astoniahinA- 
opportunity  of  still  farther  confirming  what  ly  productive  is  volcanic  soil,  that  no  Inrt 
was  then  observed.  ing  danger  can  drive  the  inhabitants  of  the 

towns  and  villages  on  the  flanks  and  bate 

Another  remarkable  feature  is  that  the  of  this    great    fire-mountain    from    their 

outflow  of  the  lava  has  not  been  confined  homes. 

to  mouths  which  have  opened  on  the  sides  or       Although  it  is  only  when  a  volcano  ia  in 

base  of  the  cone.     In  the  latter  part  of  a  state  of  violent  eruption,  that  ita  ma^piifi- 
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eesee,  as  one  of  the  grandesl  speotacles  on 
earthy  can  he  appreciated ;  yet  immediately 
after  sreat  paroxysmal  activity,  a  volcano 
can  men  he  studied  to  more  advantage,  as 
mooem  to  the  suomiit  of  the  cone,  and  occa- 
fliooally  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  is  then 
ponibfe.    The  writer  saw  Vesuvius  under 
ue  latter  favourable  circumstances.    An 
ernption  had  cleared  out  the  iTater  which 
had  sunk  to  a  great  depth.     Understand- 
ing that  it  was  feasible  to  descend  within  a 
abort  distance  of  the  bottom,  and  that  the 
fires  were  yerv  srand   at  night,  the  writer 
«nd  a  friend  maSe  arran^emeate  to  encamp 
on  the  mountain.  With  this  view  the  services 
of  two  trustworthy  guides  were  engaged, 
and  also  of  four  porters,  who  carried  up 
provisions.    Immediately  after  passing  the 
observatory,  which  during    all   eruptions 
seems  to  bear  a  charmed  existence,  *  we 
came  upon  the  beds  of  recently  discharged 
lava  which  had  divided  into  two  streams 
near  the  Crocelle  Hill      The  lava    was 
tossed  into  weird  shapes,  and  was  still  hot, 
while  pnfia  of  vapour  issued  from  holes  in 
its  surface.     Our  prop;rea3  upwards  over  the 
vast  slope  which  might  be  compared  to  im- 
mense rug«;ed  steps  of  lava,  seemed  a  reali- 
sation oi^  Milton's  description  of  the  arch- 
fiend floundering  over  chaos  on  his  journey 
of  evil  to  Eden.     It  was  very  interesting  to 
observe  the  remarkahic  similarity  between > 
the  lava  tails  and  a  glacier.    In  both  cases 
the  middle  porc^ion  moves  faster  than  the 
sides,  and  here  the  lava  was   to  be  seen 
swellinijr  in  the  centre  of  the  curronts,  and 
often  presenting  tiic  appearance  of  i^igantic 
coils  of  cable.     There  wore  cracks  and  fis- 
sures too,  very  like  those  in  a  glacier,  but 
with  this  difference  —  that  while  the  <Te- 
Tnssrn  of  a  gl -icier  run  ;^enera11y  parallel  to 
each  other,  those  in  lava,  being  due  to  the 
splitting  asunder  oi    the  parts  in  cooling, 
twist  and  twine  in  ail  directions.     Between 
these  laya  falls  and  the  old  roeks,  we  came 
occasionally  on  eiiri<jiis  caves  locally  called 
▼entarole,  t'rum  wIumico  bhists   of  cold   air 
issued.      Ttu^se   vcMtarole    are    frequently 
found  in  connection   with  volcanos.     After 

*  The  fnliAhitHnts  of  the  villui^ff  on  the  flanks 
of  VesQTlU'*,  iKiioruiit  <if  :tll  physical  Iuwh,  invaritt- 
biy  attribDrc  the  |ircs<-rvution  of  the  hermitiiire  and 
otwervaiory  to  >aii  (icniiaroN  iniraculoiis  power,  u 
•Uitue  of  wtifini  i!<  kij>t  in  KeHiiia.  On  tho  F^tc  of 
PentecuHf,  or,  aH  it  U  poctinilly  called,  the  Pasd- 
OTCrof  ICoites  in  May,  tlu;  ^rarue  in  carried  in  pro- 
eCNulon  tlirouf^h  I  lie  ))riiici|Mil  vinevardn,  until  it 
■rriveii  at  tiu'  ilerniitaK<'.  There  it  U  kept  durinf( 
tb«  uifflit,  and  on  tlie  folhrn-iiifir  morning  it  is  borne 
with  ntuch  solemnity  to  the  iieiurhtiourin;;  croRS, 
where  prayiTJ*  are  oiTi'nd  up,  and  the  mountain  i^ 
Invoked  to'  '-emitin  quii.-t  during  tlie  vear.  And  it  is 
tp  the  Intervention  of  San  Geniiaru  that  the  Neapoli- 
tans believe  their  eitv  lias  frequently  been  «aved 
ttom  dettmctioM  by  VeKuvius. 
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the  great  eroptaon  of  1779,  several  large 
caves  or  tunneii  of  this  description  existed 
in  the  grounds  adjoining  the  Palazzo  OttaU 
anoy  alx>ve  the  town  of  that  name.  From 
these  caves  Sir  William  Hamilton  states  in 
his  account  of  Yesuvins  at  this  period,  ex- 
tremely cold  wind  issued  with  great  force, 
which  was  used  for  cooUng  provbions  and 
wines. 

At  length,  but  not  without  much  stum- 
bling over  the  rough  lava  beds  and  the  char* 
ring  of  our  boot  soles,  we  stood  on  the  lip 
of  the  crater.  The  scene  was  extremely 
grand.  Our  guides  with  wise  forethought 
had  conducted  us  up  the  tfone  on  the  wind- 
ward side,  a  necessary  precaution,  as  vol- 
umes of  sulphurous  exhalations  rolled  from 
the  crater  which  would  have  suffocated  ns 
had  we  come  within  their  influence.  Occa- 
sionally as  the  wind  swirled  within  the  crater 
it  scooped  out  the  dense  vapours  and  left 
the  vast  void  nearly  unobscured.  We  now 
made  the  circuit  of  the  crater,  a  long  and 
arduous  tramp,  as  the  lip,  which  averaged 
only  six  feet  m  width,  consisted  of  heaped 
up  scorisB  and  lava,  rendering  locomotion 
extremely  difficult,  while  in  many  places 
the  treacherous  crust  was  so  hot  as  to  burn 
our  feet.  The  scene  was  one  indeed  of  the 
wildest  desolation,  and  yet  though  all 
around  bore  evidence  of  untamable  fierce- 
ness, it  was  not  without  its  beauties.  Miny 
of  the  fumarole  or  smoke  holes  presented  a 
beautiful  appearance,  their  edges  glowing 
with  brilliant  yellows,  whites  and  greens, 
produced  by  the  condensation  of  sulphuric, 
muriatic,  and  carbonic  acids,  combined  with 
various  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  bases. 

But  the  difficulties  of  proceeding  round 
the  edge  of  the  crater  were  trifling  com- 
pared to  those  attendant  on  the  descent 
into  it,  and  the  climb  upwards.  This  was 
choking  work.  More  than  once  when 
eddying  winds  drove  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen into  our  nostrils,  or  when  we  trod 
incautiously  on  the  edges  of  fumarole,  we 
apprehen<le'l  that  the  crater  would  l>e  our 
tomb.  At  length,  half  suffocated  and  blind- 
e<l,  we  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  mysterious 
tube  which  formed  the  funnel  of  the  crater. 
The  sides  were  vertical,  enabling  us  to  peer 
far  down  ;  but  no  bottom  was  visible-  The 
guides,  however,  declared  that  the  tube  was 
upwards  of  1,000  feet  deep,  and  jiidgin-/  by 
the  time  that  holies  were  falling  before 
they  came  to  rest,  it  is  probable  that  the 
depth  of  this  gre  it  fire-tube  was  not  ex- 
aggerated. It  was  easy  to  detach  large 
masses  of  lava  and  scoriae  from  the  edge  of 
the  tube  which  went  thundering  down  until 
they  seemed  to  fall  in  water.     Columns  of 
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Tapour  came  fitfully  growling  up  from  the 
tube  at  a  velocity  when  unaffected  by  the 
wind  of  about  seventy-eight  feet  a  minute. 
Having  remained  as  long  as  possible  in 
what  might  not  be  unaptly  likened  to  the 
jaws  of  hell)  we  scrambled  out  of  the  crater, 
delighted  to  be  able  to  inhale  comparatively 
pure  air  on  its  edge.  Here  in  a  state  of 
great  physical  exhaustion  we  reposed,  enjoy- 
ing the  magnificent  view  of  "Naples,  the 
bay  and  surrounding  country  rendered,  if 
possible,  more  lovely  by  a  gorgeous  sunset, 
while  the  guides  and  porters  were  engaged 
in  cooking  our  suppers.  And  what  a  sup- 
per it  was  I  Ev^n  Brillat-Saverin,  under 
the  circiunstances,  would  have  appreciated 
it.  The  fowls  were  delicious,  the  cutlets  — 
cooked  a  la  victime  —  were  most  tender  and 
succulent ;  afid  our  lacrima  Christi — white 
be  it  observed  —  merited  the  high  eulogy 
passed  on  this  wine  by  the  poet  Chiabrera.* 
We  lingered  lovingly  over  it,  until  the  even- 
ing deepened  into  night,  and  the  sky  above 
the  cone  glowed  with  a  lurid  light. 

What  a  change  had  come  over  the  scene  ! 
In  Italy,  where  there  is  but  little  twilight, 
for  — 

The  sun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out, 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark  — 

night  follows  close  on  evening. 

The  Iriva,  which  in  bright  sunshine  ap- 
peared of  a  dull  black  or  dark  brown,  was 
now  in  many  places  incandescent,  while, 
where  it  had  cooled  more,  great  red  fissures 
like  writhing  fire-snakes  seemed  to  twine 
amidst  it.  No  wonder  that  our  boot-soles 
had  been  completely  charred ;  indeed  it  was 
only  by  steppmg  cautiously  on  the  top  of 
the  scorisB  that  locomotion  without  being 
seriously  burnt  was  possible.  In  many 
places  the  fissures  were  at  white-heat,  while 
all  round  the  crater  the  fires  were  more  or 
less  active.  The  scene  was  so  novel  and 
interesting  that  we  wandered  long  around 
the  crater,  and  over  the  lava  slopes  beneath 
the  cone.  At  len.<Tth,  fairly  worn  out  by 
fati<rue  and  excitement,  we  reposed  on  a 
kind  of  mattress,  which  the  guides  had 
cleverly  propped  up  on  comparatively  cool 
scoriae,  on  the  windward  side  of  the  cone. 
Here,  while  the  porters  kept  watch  in  order 
to  awake  us  if  the  wind  shifled,  we  slept  — 
not  soundly,  however  —  for  all  through  the 

*  Chi  fii  dc'  contadini  il  si  indisereto, 
Ch'  a  Kbi^ottir  la  gcnte 
Diedi*.  noine  dolenre 

Al  vin,  Che  8uvru  gli  altri  il  caor  fa  Uetot 
Lucriinii  dunoue  api>ellara88i  uq  rtso 
Parto  di  ttobilbtfima  vendexnmia  f 


night  thunder-like  noises  came  up  from  the 
crater,  occasioned  by  vast  masses  of  lava 
and  scorisB  plunging  into  the  tube,  while 
steam  blasts  hissed  and  seethed  as  they 
issued  from  deep-seated  cavities — the  un- 
quiet spirits  of  this  great  fire-mountain. 

C.  R.  Wkld. 


XHMOBTALITr. 
BT  FRANCIS  DB  HAES  JABVIBR. 

is  thy  Yiotoiyr    Thanks  be  to  God,  which  jriveth 
118  the  victory  through  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ!" 

[I.  Corinthians,  zv.,  61^-87. 

Who  deems  the  Saviour  dead  ? 

And  yet  He  bowed  His  head  ; 
And  while  in  sudden  night  the  sun  retired^ 

And,  through  tliick  darkness  hurled. 

Reeled  on  the  shuddering  world, 
The  mighty  Son  of  God,  in  blood,  expired  ! 


Expired  — but,  in  the  eloom 

And  silence  of  the  tonib. 
Death's  mystery  unveiled  to  mortal  sight: 

Triumphant  o'er  His  foes, 

A  conqueror  He  rose, 
And  from  the  grave  commanded  life  and  light  I 


And  shall  we  count  those  dead 

For  whom  the  Saviour  bled. 
And  died,  and  rose  and  lives  for  evermoref 

And  were  the  grief,  and  loss. 

The  shame,  and  scourge,  and  cross, 
Endured  in  vain  by  Him  whom  we  adoie  f 


And  shall  His  children  fear, 

When  that  groat  hour  draws  near. 
Which  ^ivc!)  them  immortality  with  Gk>df 

Should  not  our  souls  rejoice 

To  hoar  our  Father's  voice. 
And  gladly  take  the  path  the  Saviour  trod  1 


Through  death's  deep  shadow  lies 

Our  journey  to  the  skies. 
And  all  beyond  is  light,  and  life,  and  love ; 

The  dead  whom  we  deplore 

Have  only  passed  before, 
And  wait  to  greet  us  in  the  world  above  I 


Then  let  the  summons  come 

Which  calls  our  spirits  home. 
From  sin,  an<l  pain,'' and  sorrow,  ever  fteo  % 

Where  weary  ones  may  rest 

Upon  that  Saviour's  breast, 
Whose  death  revealed  our  immortality  I 


oaavPATioNs  of  a  betibed  life. 
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CHAPTBB   YI. 
MR.  MABTSIT  FBBACHE8  AT  SOMEBODY. 

Xhb  next  day  we  accompanied  oar  pas- 
tor to  see  the  proposed  Refuge,  and  Mss 
Herbert  did  not  fail  to  join  us.    The  meet- 
ing between  her  and  the  clergyman  was 
quite  of  the  civil,  distant  order  —  so  much 
•Oy  that  I  wondered  if  the  young  man's  exer- 
eiM  of  his  ministerial  functions  had  ever  ex- 
tended to  a  visit  at  the  Great  Farm.    I  ex- 
peuted  that  he  and  Ruth  would  lead  the 
way,  and  leave  the  young  lady  in  my  charge, 
bui  as  Miss  Herbert  attached  herself  to  my 
nster,  Mr.  Marten  and  I  had  no  alternative 
bat  to  follow. 

Our  destination  was  a  large  old  cottage 

at  the  quieter  end  of  the  row,  which  Upper 

Mallowe  honoured  as  its  "High  Street" 

Turn  was  a  narrow  strip  of  garden  in  front, 

eat  in  twain  by  a  fla^r^  path,  leading  to 

the  door.    At  each  side  of  this  door  was  a 

^de,  latticed  window,  and  there  were  three 

CMements  on  the  upper  story.    The  rector 

bid  armed  himself  with  the  key  —  a  very 

pnuHiive  instrument  —  and  in  a  moment  we 

^W8  all  rambling  over  the  place,  opening 

tow,    and    discovering    cupboards     and 

ibelfes,  and  snch-Iike  appliances  of  domestic 

eoQfbrt. 

"  1  think  it  will  do,-  said  Ruth. 

•You  must  not  say  so  yet,  Miss  Garrett," 
wtorned  Mr.  Marten;  "for  you  have  not 
■MO  its  chief  beauty.**  And  he  ushered  us 
into  a  long  low  room  at  the  back,  evidently 
M  addition  to  the  original  building ;  for  it 
W  no  chambers  above  it.  "  There ! " 
aid  he, "  1  think  that  will  make  such  a  cap- 
«•!— what  shall  we  call  it,  ma'am?  —  feed- 
mg-room  — «ci/te  a  mangerf" 

"  So  it  will,"  responded  Ruth  :  "  the  other 
^  rooms  can  be  male  and  female  dormi- 
•jnw,  and  the  tloor  above  will  do  nicely  for 
w«  bousekeepers'  home." 

**Bat  there  are  three  upper  rooms,"  said 
Mr.  Marten,  mounting  the  stairs,  and  rapidly 
gJttiug  their  doors.  "  See  !  two  will  suffice 
'^  the  housekeepers,  and  we  shall  have  one 
wpwlluous." 

**  A  great  comfort  for  an  ailing  woman  or 
»«ckehUd,"l«ttid. 

**  Certainly,"  answered  Ruth ;  "  and  now, 
Mr.  Marten,  can  you  tell  us  the  rent  ?  " 

**  The  iaiidlord  has  always  asked  sixteen 
pouiKla  ayear,"  replied  he ;  '*  but  the  cottage 
bs*  this  disadvantages  it  is  too  large  and 
•^pensive  for  the  poorer  cla>s  of  tenants, 
JJjd  too  rough  for  any  others,  and  so  he  says 
*wiil  part  with  it  entirely  for  one  hundred 
^  twenty  pounds.  What  do  you  think  of 
tbit  offer,  Mr.  Garrett  ?  " 


"  I  will  accept  it,"  I  answered ;  "  and 
then  the  remaining  expenses  will  be  a  small 
salary  for  the  housekeepers,  who  will  have 
their  rooms  rent  free,  and  who  need  not 
be  wholly  without  other  work,  and  a  little 
fund  for  meals,  and  general  assistance  for  the 
poor  wanderers." 

"  And  furniture  ?  "  suggested  Miss  Her- 
bert, timidly. 

"  Oh,  every  bit  of  that  must  be  begged," 
said  my  sister. 

The  Reverend  Lewis  Marten  put  on  a 
very  wry  face. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  I,  "  you  have  made 
a  good  beginning  already,  and  you  know  I 
am  pledged  to  help  you." 

"  xou  two  look  after  the  money,"  advised 
Ruth.  "  Do  you  suppose  the  village  mothers 
will  promise  you  old  pans,  and  kettles,  and 
pillows  ?    Leave  those  things  to  us." 

**  I  have  read  of  a  very  good  plan,"  said 
that  sweet  voice,  which  only  spoke  too  sel- 
dom. "  When  some  good  Crerman  wished 
to  furnish  an  orphan  house,  he  made  a  little 
blank  book,  and  wrote  on  each  leaf  such 
headings  as  *•  bedding,'  *•  earthenware,'  and 
so  on.  Then  he  sent  the  book  about, 
and  every  one  wrote  in  it  what  they  would 
give,  and  thus  each  might  be  quite  sure 
they  were  not  giving  what  was  already 
had." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Herbert," 
returned  my  sister :  "  that  is  a  good  idea. 
Whenever  anything  like  that  strikes  you, 
mind  you  tell  us." 

"  Of  course  I  shall,"  said  Miss  Herbert 

"  No  *  of  course '  about  it,"  replied  Ruth ; 
"  you  hesitated  before  you  said.  that.  Antl 
youMl  have  other  wise  thoughts  come ;  but 
you'll  be  so  afraid  they're  foolish,  that  you'll 
let  us  old  folks  go  blundering  on  without 
their  help.     Now,  promise  me  you  won't  V  " 

"  I'll  try,"  said  the  dear  girl. 

And  Ruth  looked  at  her,  and  gave  her 
head  a  queer  little  shake  which  I  could  not 
understand. 

"  Well,  I  think  we  are  getting  on  very 
well,"  remarked  the  clergyman.  "  I'll  just 
get  my  memorandum-book,  and  take  a  note 
of  our  position.  But,  dear  me,  I  have  not 
a  pencil  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  have  one,"  answered  Miss  Herbert, 

firoducinjj  a  dainty  "lady's  companion.'' 
ts  fastening  was  a  little  intricate,  and  she 
drew  oir  her  gloves  to  undo  it.  In  the 
course  of  this  action,  I  saw  something  I  had 
not  noticed  before.  On  the  "  engaged  " 
finger  she  wore  a  broad,  richly-chased  gold 
ring  —  one  of  the  kind  known  as  "  guards."- 
''  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Marten,  accept 
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ing  the  proffered  pencil.  "  Now,  *  Edward 
Garrett,  Esq.,  £  120 '  —  that  looks  hand- 
some !  Then,  *  Miss  Ruth  Garrett '  —  what 
did  I  understand  ?  "  and  he  glanced  archly 
at  my  sister. 

'*  I  ou  did  not  understand  anything,"  Ruth 
retorted.  "  I've  got  very  little,  and  I  mean 
to  keep  it  to  fill  up  odd  corners  where  Ed- 
ward's grand  subscription  won't  go." 

"  Well,  I've  written  your  natne,"  returned 
Mr.  Marten,  **  and  I  shall  let  it  stay.  Then 
there's  the  two  old  ladies  to  whom  I  named 
the  Refuge  —  Mrs.  Withers,  one  pound  one ; 
and  Miss  Tabitha  Vix,  five  shillings  —  that's 
all  for  the  present.  Total,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  pounds  six  shillings,  and  an  un- 
known blank,  you  sec,  Miss  Garrett." 

*^  Uncle  says  he  will  give  five  pounds," 
whispered  Agnes  Herbert. 

**0h,  come  !  this  is  famous  ! "  said  the  rec- 
tor, resuming  his  notes;  ^^and  may  I  put 
down  anything  from  you  ?  " 

"  Half-a-crown,  if  it's  worth  while,"  she 
said,  softly ;  "  and  one  shilling  from  Sarah  — 
that's  our  servant,  Sarah  Irons,  you  know. 
Perhaps  we  may  get  something  better  out  of 
the  hiinber-room.  Uncle  lets  us  give  away 
anything  we  find  there ;  but  I  haven't  looked 
over  it  for  a  long  time." 

**  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do,"  said 
Ruth,  <as  we  led  the  house,  **  is  to  got  a  good 
housekeeper,  and  then  we  can  say,  *  Gifts 
thankfully  received  at  the  Refuge.' " 

**  And  who  is  to  hire  this  housekeeper  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Marten. 

"  I  will,  please,"  responded  Ruth.  ^*  If 
you  like,  you  may  set  that  down  as  my  sub- 
scription. It  may  prove  worth  more  than 
Edward's." 

Both  the  clergyman  and  Miss  Herbert  re- 
siijted  our  prcising  invitation  to  lunch.  So 
we  returned  home  alone,  and  Alice  admitted 
us —  red-eyed,  but  smiling,  after  the  parting 
fi*om  her  brother. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Ruth  paid  another 
visit  to  the  Refuge.  She  and  Alice  went 
there  in  the  twilight,  and  stayed  some  time. 
I  half  guessed  the  mischief  they  wore  plot- 
ting, and  I  was  not  mistaken.  Alice  and  her 
gramlt'arhttr  wei*e  appointed  hostess  and  host 
at  th".  R'v^fuge. 

**  It  will  be  so  nice  to  tell  in  my  first  letter 
to  Ewen  !  "  said  Alice. 

Novv  you  may  be  sure  the  opening  of  this 
R^fiiue  made  quite  a  commotion  in  our 
sleepy  village  of  Upper  Mallowe,  —  more 
sensation  even  than  the  sudtlen  curtailment 
of  chanting  in  St.  Cross.  The  two  events 
happiMied  simultaneously.  Before  gossip 
could   circulate   any  particulars   about    the 


new  **  charity,"  it  was  annoanced  that  the 
Reverend  Lewis  Marten  was  to  preach  a 
sermon  thereon.  Out  of  cariosity,  some  of 
the  people  who  usually  walked  to  the  Ritual- 
istic church  at  Hopleigb,  tamed  their  steps 
to  St.  Cross.  Also,  out  of  cariosity,  some  of 
the  old  farmers  laid  down  the  local  Pftper, 
and  went  to  hear  the  local  discourse.  Tne^ 
found  the  creaking  doors  set  wide  open  to 
receive  them,  and  the  bereaved  pew-openerli 
temper  was  all  the  sweeter  for  being  spared 
the  trial  of  the  singing-boys  in  the  Testnr. 
The  lads,  themselves,  conspicuous  by  tbeir 
absence  in  an  official  capacity,  occupied 
seats  about  the  church,  either  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  their  parents,  or  steadied  by  the 
charge  of  junior  relatives. 

The  service  began.  Neither  Mr.  Marten 
nor  I  had  exchanged  a  word  on  the  subject 
beyond  what  I  have  related.  He  read  the 
sentences  and  exhortation  in  his  usual  clear 
ringing  tone,  and  there  followed  a  brief  ez* 
pectant  silence.  Then  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
without  the  intonation  with  whicn  he  was 
wont  to  accompany  the  chanting.  The  scat- 
tered choir  boys,  previously  instructed,  were 
the  first  to  join,  but  by  the  third  or  fourth 
petition  of  our  glorious  old  confessioa  the 
whole  congregation  responded.  The  farm* 
ers  looked  approvingly  at  each  other,  and 
I  think  the  Ritualistic  strangers  were  too 
surprised  to  be  displeased.  The  same  re- 
form went  on  throughout  the  service,  and 
the  old  people,  too  blintl  to  read,  had  the  full 
benefit  of  those  beautiful  reassuring  psalma, 
which  so  marvellously  suit  every  ciroum* 
stance  and  experience. 

It  was  the  Twenty-second  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  and  the  rector  took  his  text  from  the 
(jospel  for  the  day.  **  Shouldeit  not  thou  haia 
had  compassion  on  thy  fellow-senrant,  even 
as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ?  **  His  heart  was  warn 
with  the  subject :  and  his  words  were  elo- 
quent in  pro|>ortion.  As  usual,  he  dwelt 
strongly  on  the  spiritual  wickedness  of  the 
worhl,  but  only  to  show  the  depth  of  miseiT 
from  which  Christ  had  saved  it.  And  hia 
closing  remarks  struck  me  so  much,  that  I 
can  recall  them  almost  word  for  word :  — 

*^  Christ  has  forgiven  us  the  ten  thousaad 
talents,  that  dreailful  debt  which  Adam  con- 
tracted, and  which  descends  to  us  with  accu- 
mulating interest  The  greatest  saint  and 
the  fl^reatest  sinner  are  both  included  in  the 
bond  which  His  mercy  remits. 

*^  Yet  people  rarely,  realise  this  brother" 

hoo<l  in  evil  and  misery,  this  participation  in 

proffered  forgiveness.     God  draws   no  &• 

tinction  between  sin  and  crime.     The  world 

I  does.    It  must.     But  do  not  let  us  say  thia  it 
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iMcaiue  crime  injures  society,  while  sio  may 
be  left  to  God,  as  a  matter  wholly  between 
Him  and  the  sinner.  Crime  grows  from  sin, 
•8  the  tree  springs  from  its  root.  Law  only 
punishes  crime,  simply  because  sin  is  too 
lobtle  for  it.  Why,  brethren,  the  sins  that 
really  injure  society,  and  from  which  issue 
die  crimes  which  fiU  our  prisons  and  refor- 
matories, are  sins  t6  which  none  of  us  could 
tmly  plead  *Not  guilty.'  First  and  fore- 
most is  the  little  seed  of  self  sprouting  into 
wiUuloeas,  and  sloth,  and  apathy.  Who  has 
never  preferred  his  own  weal  to  another's, 
never  driven  his  own  will  over  another's 
comfort,  never  held  back  his  hand  when  he 
ihoald  have  stretched  it  out,  or  kept  silence 
when  he  ought  to  have  spoken?  If  these 
qnestioDS  were  pressed  upon  us,  who  would 
not  be  convicted  by  his  own  conscience  ? 

^  Justice  can  punish  the  murderer  or  the 

lUef,  but  human  justice  cannot  reach  the  in- 

floences  which  may  have  raised  his  hand 

agunst  his  fellows.     Do  not  suppose  these 

iukiencea  excuse  his  crime.    No  one  need 

be  a  victim  to  circumstance.     Circumstance 

ii  only  given  us  to  conquer.     But  neither 

dott  torcumstance  excuse  the    man    from 

whom  proceeded  the  evil  influence.     Ah, 

■jr  brethren,  when  the  shadow  of  a  great 

enme  darkens  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 

had,  who  of  us  can  safely  say,  *  I  have  had 

ao  ahare  in  this '  ?    A  mere  want  of  punctu- 

tTi^or  promptitude,  by  souring  tempers,  and 

embittering  hearts,  may  be  the  first  step  on 

the  dark  road  which  ends  with  a  gallows ! 

The  devil  takes  care  that  sin  8hall  be  a  maze, 

wherein  nobody  knows   where   each   path 

nay  lead. 

*^But  you  will  answer,  *  Christ  came  to 
Mver  us  from  sin.'     Truly  lie  came  to  re- 
^<!eoi  us  from  its   bondage,     lie   canve   to 
i^w  us  what  we  were  in  Eden,  and  what 
*e  may  be  again  in  Paradise.     He  came  to 
Arow  the  mantle  of  His  own  spotless  right- 
eMMoeas  over  the   ragged   holiness    which 
^bes  the  purest  earthly  saint.     He  came  , 
to  bold  up  before  us  that  perlcrt  humanity 
•bicb  fell  in  fragments  round  the  tree  of 
Je  knowI(Mlge  of  goo<l  and  evil.     Yes,  my 
-  )i>t!tbrt*n.  He  came  to  do  all  this,  and  what 
*  the   re!«ult?     Thost',    whom    He    draws! 
*'*iwt  to  Himself —  those,  whose  purblind  [ 
^Isareso  anointed  with  the  balm  of  His  ' 
^^vvness,  that  henceforth    tlu'v    can    see  j 
clearly  —  those  are  the  very  ones  who  crj' 
^  St.  Paul, »  The  good  that  I    would,  I 
^  not:  but  the  evil  which    1    would    not,  ' 
^  1  do.'     Such  walk  in  humility  and  gen-  | 
tIeneiB,  ever    watchful    lest   some    unwary  | 
^tamhle  of  theirs  crush  a  soul    *  for    whom  '. 
Christ  died,'  ever  praying,  *  Lord,  pardon 


us  for  the  sins  which  we  mistake   for   vir- 
tues !' 

''  Yes,  Christ  Himself  tells  us  that  '  it 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come.'  The 
world  is  God's  work,  but  Satan's  tangle  is 
in  it.  Every  one  of  us  —  you  and  I  — 
have  done  our  little  share  to  perpetuate 
that  tangle.  And  so  long  as  we  carry 
about  our  mortality,  the  devil  will  some- 
times catch  our  fingers,  and  set  them  at  the 
old  mischievous  work.  But  in  the  mean- 
time we  must  put  oui;  hands  to  labour  on 
Grod's  side.  There  is  always  a  task  ready 
for  us.  Wherever  we  see  pain,  or  sorrow, 
or  poverty,  or  death,  let  us  remember  we 
confront  suffering  born  of  sin,  our  sin. 

'•'•  My  brethren,  I  am  about  to  suggest  a 
solemn  thought.  It  has  been  said  of  some 
holy  men,  that  they  never  knew  how  much 
good  they  did.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  all 
of  us,  that  we  know  not  what  evil  we  have 
caused.  You,  the  regular  worshipper  and 
communicant,  some  permanent  inconsisten- 
cy in  your  life  may  have  given  a  forgotten 
ac(juatntance  a  lasting  prejudice  against  re- 
ligion. You,  parents,  oewailing  rebellious 
children,  perhaps  vou  *  provoked '  them  to 
wrath  and  sin.  "You,  neglected  wives,  by 
your  own  peevishness  and  self-consideration 
may  have  alienated  the  love  which  you 
should  have  held  next  to'  God's.  I,  myself, 
lamenting  over  the  empty  seats  I  too  oflcn 
see  in  this  temple,  may  have  driven  my 
flock  away  by  mv  own  coldness  and  apa- 
thy!  And  alas!  alas!  my  brethren,  the 
evil  our  own  hands  have  done,  our  own 
hands  cannot  always  undo.  Those  whom 
we  injure,  die  or  go  beyond  our  influence. 
There  are  words  ami  deeds  which  we  can- 
not recollect  without  remorse,  yet  which  can 
never  be  cancelled.  Then,  as  we  pray  that 
other  hands  may  efface  our  wrong-<loing,  let 
us  remember  that  some  may  be  so  praying 
on  behalf  of  one  whom  we  can  succour, 
cither  in  mind  or  body.  How  happy  we 
tihould  be  to  hear  that  God  had  permitted  a 
good  man  to  destroy  our  evil  work !  So,  let 
us  be  up  and  doing,  that  in  our  turn,  with 
God's  blessing,  we  may  confer  that  happi- 
ness on  others.  Let  it  no  more  be  said  that 
the  homeless,  the  erring,  or  the  miserable, 
pass  among  us  unsheltered,  uncounselled, 
and  uncheered.  Christmas  again  draws 
near  —  to  some  of  us  it  will  be  bright- 
er than  ever  before ;  to  others  its  earthly 
brightness  may  be  departed.  But  the  gay- 
est, as  well  as  the  poorest  and  the  saddest, 
and  the  utterly  bereaved,  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  winning  *  the  blessing  of  those  that 
were  ready  to  perish.'  ** 
Mr.  Marten  s(x>ke  so  earnestly  and  point- 
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edly,  that  tbe  interest  of  the  most  slucgish 
was  aroused,  and  the  church  was  solemn 
with  the  breathless  silence  of  rapt  attention. 
There  was  but  one  interruption.  When 
the  rector's  warning  touched  on  family  mis- 
eries, Mr.  Herbert  suddenly  rose,  left  his 
seat,  and  walked  down  the  aisle.  At  the 
font,  however,  he  paused,  passed  his  hand 
reflectively  over  his  whiskers,  and  returned 
to  his  pew.  But  immediately  afler  the  final 
benediction,  and  before  any  one  had  risen 
from  prayer,  he  and  his  niece  both  left  the 
building. 

There  was  a  collection  made  at  the  door, 
and  when  we  passed  out,  the  "plates" 
seemed  in  a  tolerably  prosperous  condition. 
The  rough  church-path  was  not  so  clear  as 
on  my  first  vint  to  St.  Cross,  for  neighbours 
were  lingering  to  greet  other  neighbours 
whom  they  had  not  seen  there  for  a  long 
time.  As  we  went  through  the  crowd  1 
heard  many  remarks  such  as  these  :  — 

"  Parson  gave  us  a  moighty  fine  sermon. 
He  seems  quite  awaukened  up/* 

*'  Ay,  you  may  say  that  I  Ho  spoke  as  if 
he  meant  it" 

*'  A'most  as  if  he  wor  preachin*^  to  some 
'un  there,  and  knew  ezactly  what  they 
wanted." 

"  Perhaps  he  wor\" 

Next  day  when  Mr.  Marten  came  to  con- 
fess his  mistake,  and  to  own  that  the  people 
of  Upper  Mallowe  had  proved  liberal  oo- 
yon<l  his  hopes,  J  told  him  this.  He  smiled 
at  tho  rough  criticism,  but  his  reply  was  — 

"  They  were  right.  I  was  preaching  at 
some  one,  —  at  myself.  All  the  time  I  bore 
in  mind  my  miserable  blunder  with  that 
poor  fellow,  Ewen." 

"  Ah,  you  had  a  visit  from  him  before  he 
left  for  London,**  said  Ruth. 

*'  So  I  had,"  he  answered. 

*'  And  what  did  you  say  ?  "  inquired  my 
sister. 

"  We  each  begged  the  other's  pardon," 
returned  the  rector,  **  and  I  think  he'll  count 
me  among  the  friends  he  has  Icfl  at  Upper 
Mallowe,  — or  at  least  not  among  the  ene- 
He  is  not  at  all  an  ordinary  chip  of 


niies. 


humanity.  You  did  a  great  work  in  saving 
him,  Mr.  Garrett." 

"Edward  just  did  a  common  Christian 
duty,"  said  Ruth  ;  "  if  God  bless  it,  to  Him 
be  all  the  glory  1 " 

"  And  you  think  the  people  felt  my  ser- 
mon last  Sunday  ? "  queried  Mr.  Marten, 
presently. 

"  Yes,  just  because  vour  heart  was  in 
every  word,"  I  answered. 

"  I  feared  I  was,  as  usual,  too  gloomy  and 
severe,"  he  remarked. 


"  No,  no,"  said  I ;  "  you  own  you  were 
preaching  at  yourself,—  therefore  you  loved 
the  sinner,  understood  his  errors,  and  felt  a 
human  pity  for  his  remorse.  Now,  you 
must  ask  God  to  enlarge  your  sympathies  till 
you  can  do  the  same  in  every  case,  and  then 
your  severity  will  be  only  truthful  love." 

*'  And  if  your  preaching  suits  your  own 
heart,  it  will  certainly  suit  somebody  else," 
added  Ruth. 


CHAPTEB  YII. 
GEORGE  WILMOT  FROM  LONDOV. 

And  thus  Christmas  drew  near.  By  thafc 
time  the  Refuge  was  fairly  established,  Miss 
Herbert's  "  Contribution  Book  "  having  se- 
cured sundry  ver}'  useful  gifts,  which  went 
far  to  spare  our  little  cash  account,  and  Mr. 
M'Callum  and  Alice  were  settled  in  their 
new  abode  —  both  made  exceedingly  happy 
by  punctual  and  comfortable  letters  from 
Ewen.  And  so  Ruth  and  I  jogged  on  ia 
our  quiet  way. 

But  we  saw  very  little  of  Agnes.  She 
helped  my  sister  in  all  the  Refuge  arrange- 
ments, yet  we  could  not  allure  her  to  oar 
house  for  a  leisurely  visit,  nor  even  deUun 
her  for  such  when  she  made  a  call.  She 
was  always  quite  anxious  to  return  home, 
as  if  it  were  some  post  of  imperative  duty, 
from  which  absence  was  absolute  desertion. 

^^  How  shall  we  keep  Christmas,  Ruth  ?  " 
I  asked  one  evening  in  December. 

*^  Just  like  a  Thanksgiving  Sunday,  I  sup- 
pose," said  she.  "  There  are  no  children 
coming  home  for  the  holidays." 

Now,  of  course  I  knew  that.  But  Ruth 
will  say  things. 

*^  Christmas  is  a  birthday  feast,"  I  re- 
marked, ^*  and  so  it  should  be  kept." 

'*  Ah,  but  birthdays  are  drear  times,"  she 
answered,  "  when  there's  no  one  to 
over  us  and  give  us  a  kiss  and  a  keepsake.' 

**  I  suppose  that  is  why  old  people  lea' 
off  keeping  them,"  I  said.  **  1  think  theji 
are  wrong ;  let  them  rather  give  kisses  and 
keepsakes  on  the  dear  date  when  they 
to  receive  them.  So  with  Christmas.  ^ 
Ruth,  you  were  mistaken  when  you  said 
had  no  child  to  gladden  us  at  this  seai 
Is  there  not  a  Babe  in  a  manger  at  Bethl» 
hem*  which  is  ours  forever  ?  " 

Ruth  did  not  reply.     She  never  rcnliel  *" 
such    remarks.     I   believe   she   thinlES 
more    for  her  silence,  for  by-and-by 
said  — 

"Then  what  should  you  like  to  do 
Christmas  Day  ?  " 
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*I  want  to  givo  as  many  little  bits  of 
pleftBore  aa  I  can/'  I  replied ;  "  such  little 
Bits  of  pleasare  as  made  me  happy  when  I 
vas  a  boy,  Rath." 

**  Ah,  you  were  easy  to  please,  Edward," 
^  mad  fhe ;  '*  and  a  very  good  Uung,  too ! " 

**  Any  one  who  can  m  pleased  at  all  is  as 
l^eaaed  with  little  as  with  much,**  I  replied. 
*'  A  Christmas  card  gives  as  much  delight 
M  a  Christmas-box.  A  child  is  as  charmed 
with  the  discovery  of  a  blackberry  bush,  as 
ia  a  miner  with  his  nu^rget.  And  perhaps 
the  one  *■  find '  is  as  valuable  as  the  other." 

**  To  the  child,  may  be ;  but  not  to  the 
man,**  retorted  Ruth.  **  Recollect,  grown- 
ap  people  have  no  leisure  to  go  blackocrry- 
hunting  unless  they've  first  got  a  nugget  of 
their  own,  or  are  degraded  enough  to  live 
on  other  people.  Don't  you  pretend  to 
vodervalue  money,  Edward.  It's  God*s 
gift  aa  much  as  any  thing  else.  It  depends 
on  Qs  whether  it  be  a  blessing  or  a  cui'se." 

^miat  is  how  you  always  pull  me  up 
irkon  I  grow  poetical,"  I  said,  smiling. 

*•  Taiidng  rubbish  is  not  poetical,"  she  an- 
■wered.  *  Sham  sentiment  is  too  often 
mistaken  for  poetry,  and  when  people  find 
oommon-life  tears  off  such  rags  as  she  goes 
akMg,  they  foolishly  fancy  they  are  too  fine 
ibr  every-day  wear,  and  so  put  aside  she 
timel  for  best  occasions.  Now  real  poetry 
ii  just  naked  truth." 

"You  are  far  too  clever  to  argue  with, 
Rath,"  said  I. 

"  Ah,  von  see  I  kept  a  circulating  library, 
lod  the  iiest  books  were  always  at  home," 
■he  remarked,  dryly. 

Presently,  being  really  willing  to  fall  in 
with  my  humble  plans,  she  observed  — 

"  But  a  little  consideration  makes  money 
go  very  far  in  giving  pleasure.  It  prevents 
yon  sending  coals  to  a  widow  at  Newcastle, 
®P  presenting  a  farmer  with  a  turkey,  or  a 
^noolboy  with  Euclid,  or  a  blind  man  with 

•  tract." 

**  That  is  to  the  point,  Ruth,"  I  said ;  "  now 

*  just  want  to  give  a  little  bit  of  genuine 
^riiight  to  every  one  I  know.  I  wish  you  had 
■^cond  sight,  and  could  reveal  the  secret  de- 
■iw  of  each  friend  and  neighbour." 

^«  **  Then  you  wouM  find  out  you  could  sat- 
^Ty  none,"  she  returned.  "  Do  you  think 
^ofks  are  so  shallow  as  to  Ions:  for  aught  you 
^oald  send  as  a  Christmas  gift  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  **  but  every  owe  has 
^ome  dear  little  wish,  whose  gratification 
l^akes  the  great  want  easier  to  bear." 

"You  arc  right  there,"  responded  my  sis- 
ter. "  If  you  cannot  give  a  man  dinner, 
yn  may  give  him  a  biscuit  for  lunch." 


*'  We  must  send  some  pretty  surprise  to 
every  house  which  has  young  folks,"  I  said. 

"  And  we  must  not  let  them  find  out 
where  it  comes  from,"  added  Ruth.  ^^  Nobody 
.will  set  greater  value  on  any  thing  because 
sent  by  you  or  me,  Edward.  If  they  can- 
not guess  the  giver,  it  will  make  them  feel 
kindly  towards  all  their  friends." 

"  But  yet  we  cannot  tell  what  will  please 
each  child,"  I  remarked. 

'''•  A  book  or  a  picture  with  a  little  inno- 
cent mystery  about  it  will  satisfy  all  the 
young  people,"  answered  Ruth.  '*  It  will 
be  harder  to  hit  the  fancy  of  the  elder 
ones." 

"  The  elder  ones  will  be  pleased  in  the 
young  ones'  pleasure,"  I  said ;  *'  and  as  I 
find  there  will  be  cheap  railway  excursions 
to  and  from  London  at  Christmas-time,  I 
shall  buy  a  return-ticket  and  send  it  to 
Ewen,  and  his  arrival  on  Cbristmas  morning 
shall  be  my  gift  to  that  family." 

"  Bravo,  Edward,"  exclaimed  my  sister ; 
"  that  is  just  the 'right  thing.  You  are  clev- 
erer than  I  am,  in  your  own  way." 

"  Only  you  think  it  a  small  sort  of  way," 
I  said,  laughing. 

**  As  you  know  my  thoughts,  I'll  not  con- 
tradict you,"  said  she.  ^^  And  what  shall  we 
do  for  Mr.  Marten  ?  " 

*'Ask  him  to  dinner  V  "  I  queried. 

Ruth  shook  her  head.  **  Very  likely  he 
would  have  somewhere  better  to  go,"  slie 
said,  *'  though  he  might  come,  thinking  to 
please  us;  while,  for  my  own  ])art,  I'd  rather 
have  only  ghosts  at  the  Ciiristma^-tible." 

"  And  yet  you  have  never  known  the  bit- 
ter changes  wliich  some  know,"  I  reinirked; 
*'  you  can  only  miss  our  father  and  our  moth- 
er, and  tliey  were  spared  till  their  time  was 
fully  ripe." 

**  I  know  the  changes  in  myself,"  Ruth 
answertMl.  *'  It's  my  own  ghost  that  comes 
to  see  me  on  feast-days." 

"  But  you  would  not  object  to  any  guest 
who  had  nowliere  else  to  go  ?  "  I  ask«Ml. 

*'  Certainly  not,"  she  said  ;  **  su<*li  a  pres- 
ence would  lay  the  ghost.  Not  that  I  wish 
it  laid.  I  like  to  see  what  a  t'oo\  1  was  once. 
I  only  wish  I  c'ould  be  such  a  fool  now  ! " 

*'  Age  is  higher  and  happier  than  youth," 
I  remarked,  harping  on  my  pet  theory. 

*'  I    know   it,     slu^   answered  ;  "  but  yet 

some  folks  like  climbing  mountains   better 

i  than  sitting  at  rest.     You  must  not  judge 

every  one  by  yourself,  Edwanl." 

I      *'  I  wish  I  could  guess  what  would  please 

Agnes  Herbert,"  I  said,  presently. 

•*  If  we  only  knew  what  ailed  the  girl  1 " 
observed  Ruth. 
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We  little  dreamed  who  was  then  walkioe 
across  our  garden.  We  heard  the  back 
door  slammed,  and  in  a  moment  Phillis  a|>- 
peared  iu  the  parlour,  announcing  that  a 
gentleman  had  brought  a  little  ragged  boy 
to  oar  gate,  and  had  bidden  him  ask  for  Mr. 
Garrett. 

**  Is  the  gentleman  in  the  kitchen  ?  Who 
is  he  V "  asked  Ruth,  rising,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

^  Please,  ma*am,  I  could  not  see  him  out 
in  the  dark,*'  answered  the  sapient  Phillis, 
^'  and  he  wouldn*t  wait ;  but  sayK  he  to  the 
boy,  when  I  opene<l  the  gate,  *  You're  all 
right  now,'  says  he.  And,  please,  sir,  the 
boy  seems  stupified-like." 

*'  It*s  only  some  stranger  who  has  heard 
of  us  in  connection  with  the  Refuge,"  said 
I.    "  Is  the  lad  in  the  kitchen,  Phillis  ?  " 

**  I've  kept  him  out  in  the  passafi:e,"  re- 
plied Phillis;  **for  it's  a  baa  night,  and 
he's  awful  muddy,  and  would  muck  the 
kitchen-floor,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"No,  I'm  not  pleased,  Phillis,"  I  an- 
swered. "  IC  cleanliness  is  to  follow  godli- 
ness, then  kindliness  must  keep  between." 

"  Ask  the  boy  to  the  fire  directly,"  said 
practical  Ruth ;  "  at  the  same  time  let  him 
rub  his  feet  well  upon  the  mat" 

"  This  is  a  nueer  adventure,"  I  comment- 
ed, as  the  girl  obediently  departed,  and 
we  prepared  to  follow. 

"I  daresay  it  will  put  your  Christmas 
cards  and  keepsakes  right  out  of  your  head," 
said  Ruth. 

"  A  very  good  suggestion,"  I  retorted. 
"  Your  doubt  will  help  me  to  remember 
them,  ray  sister." 

We  found  the  boy  seated  by  the  kitchen- 
hearth,  with  his  dirty  feet  tucked  up  on  the 
rug  of  the  Windsor  chair,  perhaps  by  Phil- 
lis's  directions.  lie  seemed  a  coarse,  vulgar, 
neglected  lad,  and  he  gave  an  introductory 
snivel  when  ho  saw  us.  Of  course  he  was 
a  scrap  of  (xod's  writing,  but  the  divine 
characters  were  sadly  blurred. 

"  Do  you  want  to  speak  with  me  —  Mr. 
Garrett  ?  "  I  asked,  taking  a  seat  opposite 
him. 

"  The  gen'leman  said  so,"  he  answered. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  replied,  hopelessly,  whirl- 
ing his  thick,  dirty  hands ;  "  only  the  gen'le- 
man said,  •  Then,  you're  all  right  now.* " 

We  had  heard  as  much  from  Phillis. 

"  Who  was  the  gentleman  ? "  I  ques- 
tioned. 

"  I  dunno,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  What  were  you  doing  when  he  spoke 
to  you  ? "  asked  Ruth.  Tier  clear,  quick 
tones  penetrated  his  thick  skull  deeper  than 


mine.  I  fancy  ibey  had  a  mvpsterial  eclio, 
for  he  instantly  thnist  his  red  rorefing^  into 
his  bleared  eye,  and  jerked  oat,  whrninglj, 
"  I  wam't  a-doing  of  no  harm.  I  only  am 
him  for  a  penpy.* 

"  You're  a  stranger  here,**  remarked  Rath, 
in  the  same  sharp  voice,  which  seemed  to 
keep  his  mind  awake ; "  where  do  you  come 
from?" 

"  I  comed  from  Lunnon  —  I  tramped  it," 
he  answered ;  **  mothei^  only  died  tnis  day 
was  a  week." 

He  did  not  look  so  vulgar  and  coane 
when  one  heard  that  history.  God  help  tbe 
boy! 

"  What  brought  you  here  ?  "  asked  Rath. 

**  Mother  said  father  was  snmmat  here : 
he'd  run  away  from  her,  years  ago.  She 
niver  wanted  to  be  arter  him  herself  but 
she  bid  me  look  to  him,  when  she   wor 


jjone. 


>» 


**  What  is  his  name  ?  "  I  inquired. 

''  George  Wilmot,"  said  the  lad,  «<  and 
that's  mine  too." 

**  I  don't  believe  there's  such  a  name  in 
the  place,  sir,"  said  Phillis,  aside. 

*^  You  say  you  asked  the  gentleman  for  a 
penny,"  pursued  Ruth ;  "•  then  what  did  he 
answer  ?  " 

*^  Please,  he  catched  me  by  the  shoulder,  an' 
turned  me  round,  an'  stared  at  me  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  didn't  say  nothin'." 

'*  Not  at  first,  perhaps,"  continued  Rothi 
**■  but  what  did  he  say  when  he  spoke  ?  *' 

^^  He  said  '  God  help  us  I '  just  like  mother 
used ;  and  then  he  asked  my  name,'  said  the 
boy. 

*•  And  then  ?  "  queried  Ruth. 

*^  Then  he  said,  *  I  havn't  anything  to 
give  you.'  But  he  kep'  hold  o'  my  shoal- 
der,  an'  I  walked  along  with  him,  till  be 
says,  *  Where  are  you  going  to-night  ? ' 
And  I  telled  him  I  must  sleep  under  an 
'edge  or  summat.  And  he  says,  *  €iod  help 
us ! '  again  ;  and  fell  a-thinking  like." 

'•''  What  made  him  bring  yoa  here  ?  **  aiked 
my  sister. 

"  Well,  he  says,  *  By-the-bye,  there's  a 
Refuge  somewhere  near,'  and  asked  if  I 
knew  what  a  Refuge  meant,  and  I  taid, 
'Din't  I!'  An'  then  he  stood  still,  and 
looked  about,  and  says,  *  I've  never  seen  it, 
and  don't  know  where  it  is,  but  111  take  joa 
to  the  good  people  who  opened  it;'  and 
then  h^  went  on  muttering  about  devils  giv- 
ing kind  folk  a  deal  to  undo,  which  Icooldnl' 
make  out.  He  telled  me  this  was  the  booaef 
as  we  came  to  the  gate,  but  says  he, .'  Well 
go  round  the  other  way,  for  I'm  fittest  fbr 
back-doors  now,'  and  he  laughed  out,  *  Ha  f 
halhal'" 
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The  bright  fire  was  evidentlr  thawing  the 
ladli  irozeQ  wits,  for  he  gave  his  last  words 
in  another  tone,  in  imitation  oi'  his  strange 
guide. 

<*  Shoald  you  know  your  fatber  if  yon  saw 
him  V  "  inquired  Ruth. 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "  He's  not  been 
nigh  us  sin'  I  wor  a  babby,"  he  said. 

"  What  was  this  gentleman  like  ?  *  que- 
ried my  suspicious  sister. 

«*  Tall,"  answered  the  boy,  **  and  he  had 
<m  a  cloak." 

^  Was  he  young  or  old  ?  "  asked  Ruth. 

*^  I  dunno,  ma'am  "  staring  as  if  the  an- 
■wer  was  quite  beyond  his  powers.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  gave  my  sister  a  respectfiil 
title.  I  believe  ho  thought  her  question 
showed  a  high  opinion  of  his  faculties,  and 
80  honoured  her  accordingly. 

"  Was  he  as  old  as  your  mother,  do  you 
think  ?  "  pursued  Ruth,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection. 

^  Oh,  no,"  said  the  boy,  grinning  at  the 
idea,  **  she  was  quite  an  old  woman  —  she 
allays  said  so  I " 

**  What  was  her  age  ? "  inquired  Ruth, 
trying  to  get  at  the  truth  by  a  side-path. 

"  Thirty-three,"  replied  the  lad  succinctly. 

Ruth  glance<l  at  mo  with  elevated  eye- 
brows ;  this  was  her  first  experience  of  the 
statistics  of  a  London  street-boy. 

**  When  did  you  have  anything  to  eat  ?  " 
I  asked. 

^  A  baker  gaved  me  a  clump  o'  bread  this 
morning,  it  was  not  a  right  dmner,  to  say," 
he  answered ;  "  but  coming  along  past  the 
public,  the  hostler  had  a  half-empty  pot,  and 
ne  telled  me  I  might  drink  it  up.  That 
was  good,"  ho  added,  smacking  his  lips  at 
the  recollection. 

O,  thou  Father  of  kings  and  beggars, 
which  thanksgiving  makes  the  sweetest  in- 
cense before  thy  throne,  —  the  formal  call- 
ing upon  thy  name  of  one  who  is  discon- 
tented with  his  venison,  or  the  gladness  of 
another  who  picketh  up  the  coarsest  crumbs 
of  Dives's  table,  and  tbanketh  Thee  igno- 
rantly,  as  do  the  beasts  and  birds  ? 

Phillis  instantly  brought  forth  a  loaf  and 
some  cold  meat.  I  am  thankful  to  say,  she 
understood  her  master  sufTiciently  to  do  this 
without  asking  direct  permission. 
,  I  resolved  to  take  tne  lad  to  the  Refug^ 
myself.  The  M^Callums  were  old  inhabi- 
tants, of  intelligence  fur  superior  to  Phillis, 
and  they  might  know  some  clue  whereby  to 
discover  the  boy's  runagate  father.  I  had  a 
faint  idea  of  my  own  in  this  matter,  a  most 
unreasonable  one,  inasmuch  as  it  was  at- 
tached, not  to  the  cognomen  "Wilmot," 
but  to  the  simple  name  ^*  George,"  which  | 


my  common  sense  told  me  might  belong  to  a 
dozen  men  in  Upper  Mallowe. 

Tlie  lad  made  a  considerable  supper, 
without  taking  long  in  the  process,  and  tliea 
we  started  off  together.  Ruth's  questions 
had  given  him  the  notion  that  we  took  some 
interest  in  the  stranger  who  h^  brought 
him  to  us.  So  as  we  trudged  along  he  stig- 
gested,  "IVfayhap  the  gentleman  will  be 
about  yet." 

**  Wiiereabouts  did  you  meet  him  ? "  I 
asked. 

**  Just  here,"  he  answered. 

Now  at  that  instant  we  passed  the  Great 
Farm. 

We  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  Ref- 
uge, and  Alice  promptly  admitted  us,  and 
led  us  to  her  little  sitting  room  on  the  upper 
floor.  From  Ruth's  accounts,  I  knew  tW 
she  used  this  chamber  as  her  sleeping  apart* 
ment,  the  other  being  occupied  by  her 
grandfather,  while  the  third,  by  Alice's  own 
wish,  was  kept  for  such  extra  use  as  might 
arise  from  the  necessities  of  the  Etefuge. 

**  Grandfather  is  down-stairs,'*  she  ex- 
plained :  **  there  are  two  poor  men  here  for 
the  nijght,  and  he's  in  the  upper  room,  talk- 
ing with  them.     Shall  I  fetcn  him,  sir  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  Alice,"  I  said ;  **  but  von. 
may  promise  that  I  shall  not  keep  him 
long." 

The  old  man  soon  presented  himself,  with 
that  cheery  face,  which  must  have  beamed  on 
the  poor  refugees  like  a  sudden  sunrise  after  a 
dreary  night.  1  hastened  to  inquire  if  he 
knew  any  one,  in  the  village  called  George 
Wilmot. 

Mr.  M*  Galium  shook  his  head. 

Alice  said  "  No." 

**  Do  you  remember  such  a  name  at  any 
time  ?  "  I  inquired. 

Neither  of  them  could.  So  I  called  the 
boy  forward,  and  made  him  repeat  his 
story. 

"  Hcch,  sirs !  but  it's  a  waefii',  tale,"  said 
the  good  old  Scotchman.  **  I'm  thinking 
the  laddie  had  best  bide  here  the  nicht,  and 
look  aboot  you  the  morn.  He'll  maybe  hae 
to  bidd  here  a  wee,  sae  ye'd  best  niak*  his 
bed  i'  the  little  room,  Alie.  And  if  he  gaes 
doon  stairs,  he'll  find  some  warm  parritch ; 
and  the  twa  puir  callants  below  are  nae  sic 
bad  company." 

"  He's  had  some  supper  already,"  I  ob- 
served, as  the  boy  seemed  disposed  to  obey 
with  extraordinary  alacrity. 

*»  Ou,  ay,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  M'Callum; 
**  but  a  little  het  parritch  canua  do  him  ony 
harm.  Let  the  laddie  cae.  Ye  see,  sir," 
he  continued,  when  we  heard  the  supper- 
room  door  close  behind  the  boy,  **  I  waana 
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hint  a  dispareegin^  thing  afore  the  bairn's 
face.  Let  him  think  o'  his  father  as  weel's 
he  can  ;  but,  vcrra-like,  if  he  were  George 
Wilmot  when  he  married,  he  wasna  George 
Wilmot  afler  he  ran  awa*.  The  man  that 
does  ae  base  thing  is  fit  for  anither." 

"  But  was  it  not  strange  about  the  gentle- 
man in  the  lane  V  **  observed  Alice,  who  was 
engaged  at  the  cupboard,  searching  for 
blankets. 

"  At  first,  I  wondered  whether  he  were 
the  father,'*  I  said.  "  His  strange  kindness 
might  be  the  working  of  remorse." 

Mr.  M' Galium  shook  his  head. 

**  DifTerin*  natures  hae  differin'  remorses," 
he  remarked.  **  A  cauld-bluided  scoondrel, 
wha  didna  ken  gif  his  bairn  had  starved  or 
no,  would  be  vcrra  unlikely  to  fash  where 
the  lad  passed  ae  nicht  Maist  like,  sic  a 
one  would  say  to  himself — '  Gif  the  laddie's 
used  to  itf  the  wayside's  as  guid  to  him  as 
my  bedroom  to  me.'  That's  the  way  the 
deevil  comforts  his  ain  while  they're  his. 
He  doesna  trouble  them  much,  till  God  gets 
a  grip  o'  them.  An*  if  God  had  got  a  grip 
o'  him  —  bein',  as  he  waur,  the  father  —  1 
dinna  think  he'd  hae  lefl  his  lang-lost  bairn 
to  strangers,  e'en  to  their  tender  mercies. 
Maist  like,  the  gentleman  is  just  some  puir 
misguided  callant,  wha  has  gotten  the 
wrang  bit  in  his  mouth  —  else  why  fittest  for 
backnaoors,  sir  ?  —  but  hasna  travelled  the 
deevil's  road  lang  eneuch  to  like  to  see 
ithers  gangin'  the  same  gait.  Sic  a  one  feels 
anguishes  of  remorse  —  and  that's  just  God's 
grip,  sir." 

**  But  Judas  himself  felt  remorse,"  I  ob- 
served, getting  into  the  argument. 

**  And  went  and  hangit  liimsel',  "  said  he  ; 
"  and  sae  do  mony  mair.  Gif  they  would 
but  bide  a  wee !  Why,  sir,  ye'U  nae  say 
Christ's  death  hadna  poo'r  to  save  the  puir 
traitor  ?  Only  the  misguided  creature  went 
and  hangit  himsel'." 

And  so  we  sat  and  conversed  till  George 
Wilmot  came  up  from  his  "parritch,"  and 
Alice  returned  from  making  his  bed. 

"  Now,  my  boy,"  I  began,  "  what  did  your 
mother  say  about  your  father  —  what  did 
she  bid  you  say  when  you  should  see 
him?-     ' 

**  She  said  she  was  afeared  he'd  taken  her 
in  mighty ;  but  there  was  no  telling,"  re- 
plied the  lad:  '*and  if  I  got  to  see  him,  I 
was  to  give  him  this."  And  he  produced  a 
folded  paper,  dirty  and  worn,  which  he 
handed  to  me.  **  Mother  took  a  long 
whiles  a-writin*  it,"  he  remarked,  ** and  she 
used  to  say  perhaps  father  a-tired  of  her, 
because  he  was  a  famous  scholard.    I  can't 


read  what  she  writ ;  but  may  be  you  will, 
nr,"  he  added. 

I  took  the  letter  reyerently ;  for  it  seemed 
like  a  secret  between  the  dead  and  the 
living.  I  paosed  before  I  unfolded  it ;  but 
the  boy  repeated  his  request,  and,  indeed, 
to  peruse  it  seemed  the  best  way  towards 
fulfilling  the  deserted  woman's  wish.  ^  This 
was  the  contents.  I  will  not  translate  the 
strange  spelling  and  bad  grammar.  They 
have  a  pathos  with  which  I  dare  not  mea- 
die. 

<*  My  dere  George, 

"  Why  did  you  leve  me  without  a 
wnrd,  this  is  writ  to  saye  that  i  fiirgive  yu, 
and  hope  whe  shall  meet  in  Heven,  i  was 
not  good  enuf  for  yu,  but  yu  dident  say  so, 
when  yu  cam  cortin  me  ovar  master's  gate, 
and  all  the  gals  grudgin  my  fortin  for  yu 
was  a  fine  gentelman.  When  yu  git  this, 
I  am  ded  and  shall  not  trobble  yu  never  no 
more,  but  yu  aught  luke  to  your  pore  boy, 
wich  as  bin  a  good  boy  to  his  mother,  and 
fur  his  sake,  i'm  niver  sorr^  I  maared  yu, 
so  don't  yu  think  it  This  comes,  hope- 
ing  yu  are  well  firom  your  luving  wife 

"Maby  Wilmot." 

I  took  a  little  time  to  decipher  this  let- 
ter; indeed,  my  sight  failed  over  it.  But 
when  I  had  done,  the  boy  said  simply, 
"  Won't  you  read  it  out,  sir  ?  She  read  it 
to  me,  she  did,  and  it'll  be  like  hearin'  her 
speak  oncet  more." 

So  I  read  it  And  the  great  rough  boy 
sobbed  out  loud.  Gods  writing  was  clear 
enough  upon  his  heart  I  shook  hands  with 
him  ^hen  I  came  away^  but  I  did  not  say 
one  word  to  "  deepen  the  effect "  of  that 
letter.  As  soon  would  I  have  interrupted 
the  dead  mother  had  she  stood  among  us  in 
the  spirit  and  spoken  to  her  boy. 

Alice  conducted  me  to  the  door.  The 
moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  cast  its 
blueness  over  her  face.  As  she  stood  on 
the  threshold,  she  said  in  a  whisper  — 
"  Isn't  it  Strang  that  none  of  us  can  recol- 
lect a  Wilmot  m  these  parts  ?  " 

**Not  so  strange,  if  your  grandfather 
guesses  rightly,"  I  answered. 

*'//«  name — you  know  whose,  sir?  — 
was  George,"  she  murmured. 

I  started  at  this  suggestion  of  my  own 
thought;  but  reflected  in  another's  mind,  I 
could  see  its  absurdity.  So  I  said,  mer- 
rily— 

*'■  And  so  is  Mr.  Smith's  the  chemist,  and 
Mr.  Tozer's  the  baker.  No,  no,  Alice,  it's  a 
bad  habit  to  make  out  coincidences.    It 
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doef  no  good,  for  we  can't  trnst  them,  onlen 
they're  baied  oq  facta,  and  if  we're  ffot  the 
hcta^  then  we  don't  want  the  coinciaences. 
Bnt,  by  the  way,  yonr  remark  reminds  me 
that  1  neyer  hoard  the  surname  of  that  un- 
happy man '?  " 

"It  was  Roper  —  George  Roper, sir," she 
answered. 

"Thank  you  —  for,  considering  the  in- 
terest I  feel  in  Eweo,  it  was  awkward  not 
to  know  it  fiut  what  are  these  sounds  ?  " — 
for  from  the  back  of  the  house  came  a  voice 
singing  a  spirited  song,  accompanied  by 
divers  notes  as  from  some  uncertain  and 
feeble  instrument  • 

Alice  laughed  —  a  pleasant,  sofl  laugh  — 
"  It*s  only  the  two  *•  refugees '  (so  we  call 
oar  pensioners),  one  is  sin^ng  and  the 
otlier  is  piping  with  a  bit  of  paper  on  a 
comb.  Thoy  often  do  it,  when  they're  not 
over  tired  with  tramping,  sir." 

I  wonder  if  any  rigid  Philanthropist 
would  think  such  doings  a  breach  of  **  the 
order  and  discipline  of  a  charitable  institu- 
tion." 1  only  stood  and  listened.  I  have 
no  ear  for  music,  but  as  I  caught  the  stir- 
ring words  — 

"  Hearts  of  oak  are  oar  ships, 
Jolly  tars  are  our  men ; 
We  always  are  ready, 
Steady,  hoys  !  steady ! 
We'll  fight   and    we'll   conquer    again    and 
again  "  — 

I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  performance. 
Why  siiould  we  think  our  kindness  best  re- 
paid bv  long  faces  and  dead  silence  ?  Is  it 
not  unreasonable  to  forbid  a  song  because 
wc  have  given  a  supper  V  1  remembered  a 
great  "human  naturalist"  said  it  was  a 
nappy  omen  for  a  country  when  the  beg- 
gar was  as  content  with  his  dish  as  the  loni 
with  his  land.  Better  to  keep  our  charity 
than  to  sell  it  at  the  price  of  enjoyment. 

^^  There !  that's  grandfather  gone  to 
them."  said  Alice. 

**  He  won't  stop  the  song  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  she  answered ;  "  meet 
likely  he'll  join  in  the  chorus.  He's  fond 
of  singing  a  song  himself.  But  he  thinks 
it's  T\<rht  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  room  in  a 
friendly  way.  And  when  he's  told  them 
stories  and  anecdotes,  and  talked  pleasant- 
ly, there's  few  so  hard  as  to  take  it  unkind- 
ly when  he  gets  out  the  Bible,  before  going 
to  bed." 

I  went  home  with  a  heart  full  of  pleas- 
ant feelings.  1  had  not  forgotten  my 
"  cards  and  keepsakes,"  as  Ruth  warned  me 
I  should.     So  every  time  I  passed  a  village 


boy,  I  thought,  ^  Ah,  my  fine  fellow,  there's 
a  *  tip '  coming  for  you ! "  and  then  tiie 
Upper  Mallowe  boys  appeared  in  my  eyeM 
uncommonly  nice  boys.  And  it  was  lol" 
omnly  sweet  to  think  of  true-hearted  Mary 
Wilmot  in  her  London  pauper  grave  —  no, 
not  there,  but  in  heaven  ;  for  are  not  oar' 
trespasses  forgiven,  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us  ?  And  it  was  odd  that 
her  boy  should  come  among  us  like  a  gneat 
at  Christmas  time.  Have  not  some  "en- 
tertiuned  angels  unawares  ?  "  and  in  that 
case,  they  cannot  look  as  we  fancy  angels, 
or  they  would  carry  their  welcome  with 
them.  I  don't  suppose  the  lad  is  any  less 
like  an  angel,  because  he  knows  the  price 
of  boy-labour  in  the  docks,  and  how  little 
one  can  live  upon  down  Stepney  way,  aad 
what  it  is  to  oe  hungry  and  tired  —  nay, 
there  is  One,  higher  than  the  angels,  who 
knows  all  about  that,  and  was  a  good  sob 
to  his  parents  in  a  carpenter's  shop  at 
Nazaretn. 

But  as  I  entered  our  house  a  hearty 
voice  recalled  me  to  the  world  of  snug 
suppers  and  warm  beds,  for  Ruth  exclaimed, 
"  Here  you  are  at  last,  Edwrard.  Gome  to 
your  WppeV,  and  don't  run  all  over  the 
world,  fancying  you  are  as  young  as 
ever ! " 


OHAPTER   YUI. 
A  0HBI8TMA8    OONFIDENCB. 

George  Wilmot  was  still  in  the 
Refuge  when  Christmas  Day  came.  There 
was  quite  a  bustle  in  our  house  on  the  Eve. 
With  Mr.  Mirten's  help  I  got  off*  my  pres- 
ents, a  most  miscellaneous  heap— -tea, 
tobacco,  knick-knacks,  pictures,  cards,  and 
books;  the  last  three  items  all  so  pretty 
that  if  I  had  not  wished  to  give  them  I 
should  have  liked  to  keep  them  !  The  Rec- 
tor was  in  high  spirits,  having  an  invitation 
to  dine  next  day  at  a  mansion  a  few  miles 
off,  inhabited  by  an  old  naval  officer  and 
his  only  daughter,  —  a  fact  from  which '  I 
drew  my  own  inferences.  As  Ruth  could 
not  let  this  hospitable  season  pass  without  a 
little  delicate  meddling  in  culinary  matters, 
a  spicy  perfume  pervaded  the  parlour,  and 
contributed  to  the  general  feeling  o£  fes- 
tivity and  good-will.  "^ 

Perhaps  that  was  the  gayest  bit  of  onr 
Christmas  keeping.  The  day  was  a  quiet 
one  in  our  house.  Even  Phillis  was  away, 
for  Ruth  gave  her  permission  to  rejoin  her 
own  family ;  and  only  our  new  servant,  who 
was  a  stranger  in  the  village,  remained  to 
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wait  upon  OS.  We  did  not  ventare  to  in- 
Tite  anjr  guests.  It  is  cruel  to  allure 
fiunily-people  from  their  homes  at  such  a 
season ;  and  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain, 
all  the  single  folk  of  Upper  Mallowe  were 
already  happily  appropriated. 
*  But  as  we  took  our  places  at  the  break- 
fast-table, a  sound  of  sweet  singing  startled 
the  clear  morning-air.  Looking  from  the 
window,  we  saw  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Cross 
standing  round  our  garden-gate.  It  was 
no  unfamiliar  chorale  which  they  sane,  but 
just  the  dear  Christmas  hymn,  ^  Hark,  the 
herald  angels  sing."  There  are  some  old 
tones  which  have  such  an  echo  in  the  uni- 
versal heart  that  I  sometimes  fancy  we 
shall  use  them  in  our  heavenly  praises. 

When  they  ceased  I  went  out  and  thanked 
the  lads,  and  wished  them  a  merry  Christ- 
mas. I  singled  out  the  leader,  and  wanted 
to  give  him  five  shillings  to  divide  among 
the  rest.  I  hope  the  moralists  will  not  say 
I  was  making  them  mercenary.  When- 
ever I  receive  a  pleasure  I  long  to  do 
something  in  return.  But  the  boy  said, 
quite  sedately,  that  Mr.  Marten  told  them 
to  do  it,  because  I  was  doing  so  much  to 
the  village.  Now  here  was  a  poser  1  I 
most  accept  their  gratuitous  service  be- 
cause it  was  grateful.  Yet  I  could  not  put 
away  the  five  shillings.  A  bright  thought 
came. 

"  Come,  my  boys,"  I  said,  "  I  thank  you 
very  heartily  for  your  remembrance  of  an 
old  man ;  and  as  you  have  given  me  such 
pleasure,  I  should  like  others  to  have  as 
much.  Gro  to  the  Great  Farm,  and  sin^ 
your  hymn  again,  and  take  these  five  shiU 
lings  in  consideration  of  so  employing  your 
valuable  time."  And  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
aigue  through  any  further  remonstrance 
from  that  sedate  elder  boy,  I  ran  back  to 
the  house,  and  the  young  choristers  set  up 
a  cheer. 

Ruth  and  I  went  to  church,  and  found  it 
quite  gay  with  holly  and  laurel ;  and  the  whole 
service,  to  the  very  tones  of  the  rector's 
voice,  was  of  a  jubilant  character.  So 
Christmas  services  should  be:  especially 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  have  little 
rejoicing  elsewhere.  The  sermon  was  very 
short  and  very  bright,  being  from  that  sea- 
sonable text  m  the  eighth  chapter  of  Ne- 
hemiah,  '*  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat,  and 
drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions  unto 
them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared :  for 
this  day  is  holy  unto  our  Lord  ;  neither  be 
ye  sorry,  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your 
strength." 

Somehow  (I  say  this  in  parenthesis),  I 
fimcied  that  Mr.  Marten's  Christmas  visit 


was  an  unexpected  happiness  to  the  ^oong 
man.  But  he  had  been  less  depponding  in 
his  views  for  some  time.  And  God  occa- 
sionally rewards  our  efforts  by  sending  a 
blessing  which  makes  them  easier. 

Mr.  Herbert  and  his  niece  were  in  their 
pew.  A^es  looked  as  if  she  had  been  cry- 
ing. I  thiuk  the  very  gladness  of  the  hymns 
and  sermon  tried  her.  The  old  people  , 
liked  it :  the  acute  agonies  had  died  out  of 
their  lives,  and  then  joy  is  as  sunshine  on 
an  old,  well-remembered  grave,  which  one 
hopes  soon  to  share.  But  to  sorrowful 
youth  it  comes  like  spring  sunlight  on  the 
face  of  yesterday's  dea£  God  help  the 
young  I 

They  hurried  out  of  church  before  ns, 
though  they  paused  to  exchange  seasonable 
wishes  over  the  pew-door.  But  all  the 
M^Callums  waited  for  us  in  the  graveyard 
—  the  grandfather  and  Alice  perfectlj 
radiant  with  delight  at  Ewen's  nnexpeoted 
arrival.  The  young  man  himself  seined 
much  more  happy  and  open-hearted  for  his 
residence  among  people  who  did  not  snspeet 
and  shun  him,  and  was  quite  eager  to  de- 
liver the  many  kind  messages  he  brought 
me  fix)m  the  good  folks  in  my  old  house  of 
business.  Now,  I  knew  these  worthy  peo- 
ple would  not  have  sent  these  messages  by 
him,  if  they  had  not  liked  him.  So  1 
augured  weU  for  Ewen. 

Ruth  and  I  dined  very  cheerfully  to* 
gether,  and  afterwards  I  amused  myself  by 
droning  over  my  holiday-books,  by  which  1 
mean  sundry  smart  volumes  of  the  poets, 
that  I  received  *as  school-prizes  in  thoee 
remote  ages  when  I  was  a  boy.  Their 
glories  are  rather  faded  now  —  like  mine  1 
Ruth  occupied  hers^  with  idleness  till 
tea-time  —  it  must  have  been  hard  work 
for  her.  Afterwards,  being  incapable  of 
further  exertion  in  that  way,  I  found  her 
seated  opposite  me,  with  linen  sleeves 
drawn  over  her  silk  ones,  and  a  srand  red 
and  blue  china  bowl  before  her,  onsily  cut- 
ting up  candied  peels  for  the  New-xearli 
cake. 

'<  Is  not  that  the  maid's  duty  ?  "  I  Baked, 
heedlessly. 

**  Household  affairs  are  every  womanli 
study,"  she  replied,  cutting  energeticallj. 

Now,  I  like  to  watch  an  educated  woman 
at  domestic  work.  She  makes  it  beaotiliiL 
So  I  said,  **  Women  are  never  more  pleat- 
ing than  when  so  engaged." 

"  They  are  never  more  dignified/'  re- 
turned Uuth. 

^  Certainly  it  is  their  hereditary  empire, 
where  they  reign  undisputed,"  I  reouurked. 
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^  If  IImj  leave  that  throae,  they  may 
iviah  ftr  another  I "  responded  my  sister. 

*^  Oh,  I  think  in  other  spheres,  they  may 
at  leaifc  dispute  male  pre-eminence,"  I  ol>- 
terv6d. 

^  Let  them,  if  they  like,"  said  Ruth  ;  <'  the 
more  simpletoas  in  the  world,  the  better  for 
wise  pe<^»le.  Let  who  likes  take  pride  in 
working  out  fantastic  problems  like  any 
^eommon  school-boy,  there  will  still  remain 
some  sensible  women  to  get  dinner  and 
kcephouse." 

^  Djat  should  women  have  no  mental  dis- 
cipline ?  "    I  queried. 

"  Mental  discipline  I "  she  echoed,  "  the 
wise  womaK^.  of  the  Proverbs  got  hers 
tbrouffh  her '  needlework  and  housewifery. 
All  the  *  ologies '  in  the  world  will  never 
make  greater  women  than  we  have  had 
widioat  them." 

**'  But  some  women  are  called  out  of  the 
dttUer  of  home,"  I  remarked. 

**  Don't  say  *  called  out,* "  answered  my 
■ster  quickly,  *'  the  very  duty  they  owe  to 
home  sometmies  sencU  them  out.  A  woman 
may  do  out-of-the-way  tasks  for  very  wo- 
manly reasons  "  (a  touch  of  pathos  in  her 
yoieo, —  then,  with  a  spark  of  satire^,  "  and 
ifs  only  foolish  men  who  can't  understand 
that!" 

^  Certainly,  I  am  sorry  that  the  phrase 
'strong-minded,'  in  itself  a  compliment,  is 
How  perverted  to  describe  women  who 
bring  contempt  on  their  sex,"  I  observed. 

*^  I'm  afraid  a  strong  mind  won't  support  a 
^oman  very  far,"  returned  Ruth ;  *'  but  if 
she  have  a  strong  heart,  TU'  trust  her  wher- 
ever duty  calls  lier." 

^  I  really  do  not  think  brave  women  cry 
«Nii  for  their  ri;;hti),"  I  said. 

**  I  should  tbink  not,"  answered  my  sister, 
indignantly.  ^'  Courage  does  not  exagger- 
ate wrongs :  cowardice  does.  Only  weak 
'Women  wish  to  be  placed  in  rivalry  with 
iQen ;  and  when  men  accordingly  treat  them 
*s  Uiey  would  other  rivals,  they  cry, 
'iShamel  shame!'  and  wonder  what  has 
hoeome  of  the  ancient  chivalry." 

^^  Well,  I  must  8ay  I  think  them  greatly 
Mistaken  when  they  as[)ire  to  rule  rather 
^Uan  to  serve,"  1  remarked. 

Ruth  smiled  peculiarly :  ^^  Christ  set 
^1^  fashion  of  ruling  by  service,"  she  an- 
^>rered  ;  *  •'  Ich  dien,'  is  a  royal  molto." 

And  that  set  uie  thinkincj.  Certainly  in 
^tis  present,  I  defer  to  my  sLster,  and  would 
^%o  anything  to  {^rdtify  lier  wishes,  i  am 
^loaster  of  the  house  and  the  cash-box,  yet  I 
Xike  best  to  hold  my  dominion  as  her  vice- 
^*oy.  And  why  V  Because  I  remember 
%iow  she  has  toiled  for  me ;  how  in  the  old 


past  she  may  have  sacrificed  for  my  sake 
iar  more  than  I  can  ever  know  ti^  all  se- 
crets be  revealed  in  heaven.  And,  oh, 
when  we  remember  that  there  all  the 
secrets  of  holy  lives  will  be  made  known, 
we  can  well,  understand  the  perfect  love 
that  shall  reign  among  glorified  spirits. 
But  that  bright  picture  has  also  a  terrible 
reverse. 

As  I  looked  at  Ruth,  cutting  her  candied 
peel,  it  struck  me  that  a  self-eacrificing  life 
seems  an  elixir  of  true  youth.  I  wish  more 
women  would  try  it.  I  am  sure  they  would 
find  it  answer  far  better  than  'their  balms 
and  kalydors. 

**  I  think  you  would  have  made  an  un- 
commonly good  wife,  Ruth,"  I  said  present- 
" A  new  discovery,  eh,  Edward  ? "  — 
this  very  drily. 

"  Well,  —  you  know,  —  I  used  to  think 
that  as  you  were  such  a  clever  woman  of 
busmess,  perhaps  "  — 

"  So  long  as  men  think  idiots  make  the 
best  wives,  I  hope  they'll  get  them,"  she 
retorted.  **  It's  a  pity  you  didn't  try  the 
experiment  yourself.  " 

And  there  was  silence  till  Ruth  finished 
her  peels,  nut  aside  the  red  and  blue 
bowl,  and  folded  her  hands  on  her  lap. 

"  Well,  my  sisU^r,  we  have  had  a  happy 
Christmas  Day,"  I  said  softly. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  nod,  "  we've 
done  with  merry  ones." 

**  We've  got  their  memory  still,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"  And  don't  we  remember  them  well  1 " 
she  said,  eagerly.  "  1  can  forget  filly  years 
in  a  minute,  and  fancy  that  we're  again  at  the 
little  parties  in  the  Clockhouse.  ILdf  the 
year  we  expected  those  parties,  imd  the 
other  half  we  talked  them  over.  Boys  and 
girls  don't  get  so  much  good  out  of  their 
pleasure  now-a-days." 

"  How  few  who  shared  those  festivities 
remain  within  our  reach !  "  I  si;jjhed.  "  Did 
you  go  to  those  parties  long  after  I  left 
home,  Ruth  ?  " 

"  Never,"  she  answered. 

"  Why,  how  was  that  V  "  I  asked. 

**  I  had  grown  an  old  woman,"  she  said, 
gazing  into  the  fire. 

**  VVhat !  at  ♦»iji;hteen  ?  "  I  queried. 

'*  Yes,  at  cijrhteen,"  she  replied,  turning 
to  me  with  a  strange  smile. 

Would  I  a.sk  any  more  questions  ?  No. 
I  would  as  soon  startle  a  sanctuary  liy  noisy 
importunities.  If  my  sister  chose,  1  could 
wait  for  more  perfect  knowledge  of  her 
till  our  angels  stood  side  by  side  in  a  aafyr 
home. 
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«« Do  YOU  remember  the  Carewes  ?  "  she 
inquired  presently. 

*«  What,  the  girl  with  solden  locks  and 
the  boj  with  a  red  shock  head,  who  used  to 
play  the  piano  ?'*  I  said. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  the  right  pair,"  she 
answered ;  "  but  Richard  Carewe's  hair  was 
auburn,  not  red,  and  his  sister's  curls  were 
more  like  tinsel  than  gold." 

'*  I  remember  her.  Like  all  the  village 
bo3rs,  I  thought  her  very  pretty ;  but,  as  I 
recall  her  beauhr  now,  I  thmk  it  was  mere- 
tricious, like  half-spoiled  false  jewelry.  She 
was  no  favourite  of  yours,  I  recollect 
What  has  put  her  in  your  head  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  I  see  by  her  gravestone 
at  St  Gross  that  she  was  our  Mr.  Herbert's 
mother,"  replied  Ruth. 

"  And  did  you  never  hear  of  her  mar- 
riaffe,**  I  asked,  **  when  Upper  and  Lower 
Msdiowe  lie  so  close  together  ?  " 

"  Laura  Carewe's  friends  were  not  mine," 
said  Ruth.  *^  How  such  a  shallow  and  selfish 
girl  was  her  brother's  sister,  I  could  never 
understand." 

**  And  what  became  of  Richard  ?  "  I  in- 
quired. 

"Richard  died,"  said  Ruth,  quietly;  **he 
died  in  London  on  the  very  day  you  en- 
tered it." 

**  Dear  me  ! "  I  said,  somehow  awed  by 
my  sister *s  tone.  .  "  He  was  a  sort  of  genius, 
was  he  not  V  " 

"  He  was  a  genius,"  returned  Ruth.    **  I 
«  have  no  ear  for  music  —  no  more  than  you 
have,  Edward,  and  you  know  what  that 
means  —  but  he  could  make  me  cry  the  mo- 
ment he  touched  the  keys." 

"  I  suppose  he  went  to  London  to  try  his 
fortune,"  I  observed. 

'^  Yes,"  said  Ruth ;  and  of  course  he  was 
unfortunate  at  first,  like  everybody  else. 
And  it  is  not  in  the  purest  or  pleasantest 
places  that  musicians  oflen  begin  dieir  ca* 
reer.  And  there  was  wild  blood  in  those 
Carewes.  And  Richard  got  into  trouble, 
and  was  put  into  the  debtors'  prison.  Lau- 
ra was  older  than  he :  they  were  orphans, 
and  their  fatlier  had  willed  that  all  the  lit- 
tle family  property  should  SQ  to  purchase 
an  annuity  for  her.  fiut  she  never  went 
near  her  brother  in  his  cell,  only  made  sen- 
timental sufiering  for  herself  out  of  his  mis- 
ery. And  at  last,  his  creditor  was  kinder 
than  his  sister,  and  Richard  got  his  liberty ; 
but  only  to  die  on  a  doorstep,  Edward  — 
only  to  die  on  a  doorstep,  in  tne  broad  light 
of  the  sun ! " 

'^But  his  misfortunes  came  out  of  his 
faults,  Ruth,"  I  said  very  gently,  for  I  quite 


nnderstopd  the  solemn  monotony  of  her 
voice. 

"  I  know  they  did,"  she  answered ;  **  but  if 
Grod  sent  all  our  faults  the  misfortunes  which 
thev  merit,  where  should  wc  be  ?  And  00 
little  might  have  saved  him  1 "    ' 

"  There  seemed  a  something  familiar  in 
Agnes'  face  the  moment  I  saw  her,"  added 
Ruth  presently.    ^  I  can  understand  it  now. 
She  is  Laura  Carewe's  ffrand-danghter,  but* 
she  has  Richard  Carewe^s  eyes." 

**  Did  Laura  have  other  children  besidfis 
our  Mr.  Herbert  and  Agnee'  Either?"  I 
asked. 

*^I  have  only  heard  of* those;  bat  she 
may  have  had  others  for  aught  I  know^" 
said  Ruth. 

And  there  followed  a  long,  long  silence. 
This,  then,  was  my  sister's  romance.  Sbe 
would  never  say  so  —  never  do  more  than 
tell  the  common-place  story  in  simple  worde 
and  solemn  tones,  —  perhaps  she  had  nerer 
done  so  much  before.  And  yet  what  a  new 
light  it  shed  on  all  her  character !  I  glanced 
at  her,  and  it  seemed  that  I  must  have  been 
blind  not  to  have  seen  some  such  history 
written  in  her  face. 

**  Was  Richard  buried  in  London  ?  *  I 
asked  at  last 

**  Tes,"  she  answered,  "  and  Grod  only 
knows  where  I  I  humbled  myself  to  inqniie 
of  Laura,  but  she  could  not  tell  —  only  she 
said  it  was  some  pauper  burial-groand,  and 
she  went  into  hysterics  at  the  idea  I "  . 

My  proud,  patient  sister  I  It  was  a  bit- 
ter memory  of  first  love  —  the  fiery,-wa8ted 
genius  in  a  be^ar's  grave.  How  sadly 
difierent  from  jnine  —  uiat  innocent,  holy 
girl,  laid  with  reverent  affection  in  the 
tomb  of  her  fathers !  And  so  I  am  happr 
in  the  knowledge  that  those  who  sleep  with 
Jesus  reign  with  Him  in  glory,  while  Both 
takes  heart,  remembering  who  said  to  tiie 
dying  thief,  *'  This  day  thou  shalt  be  with 
me  in  paradise."  Venly  God  plants  some 
comfort  in  every  soil. 

*'  This  has  been  quite  a  Christmas  talk,* 
exclaimed  Ruth,  rousing  herself,  with  a  dim 
smile. 

'*  My  poor  dear  sister  I "  I  said,  laying 
my  hand  upon  hers. 

She  shook  it  off  as  if  it  pained  her. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  she  asked, 
starting  from  her  seat  her  old,  erect  lall. 
**  I  daresay  you  want  your  supper.  TSL  go 
and  see  afW  it." 

.And  when  she  returned,  the  history  kad 
vanished  from  her  face,  and  the  whole 
versation  seemed  like  a  dream  I 
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OHAPTSB  XXVIII. 


CA8TELL0. 


Cabtbllo  had  now  become  a  very 
dreary  abode.  Lord  and  Lady  Culduff  had 
taken  their  departure  for  Paris.  Temple 
lud  gone  np  to  town  to  try  and  manage  an 
ezehange,  if  by  good  Inck  any  one  coiud  be 
IoiiikI  to  believe  that  Bogotk  was  a  desira- 
ble residence,  and  a  fine  field  for  budding 
diplomacies ;  and  none  remained  but  Nelly 
and  Augustus  to  relieve  each  other  in 
watches  beside  their  father's  sick-bed. 

Yoongr  and  little  experienced  in  life  as 
■be  was,  Nelly  proved  a  great  comfort  and 
sapport  to  her  brother  in  these  trying  hours. 
At  first  he  told  her  nothing  of  the  doubts 
and  fears  that  beset  him.  In  fact  they  had 
aaramed  no  shape  sufficiently  palpable  to 
eonTey. 

It  was  his  daily  custom  to  go  over  the 
letters  that  each  morning  brought,  and  in  a 
few  words-^the  very  fewest  he  could 
eaiploy — acquaint  Mr,  Underwood,  the 
jamor  partner,  of  his  father's  precarious 
state,  and  protest  against  being  able  in  the 
lightest  degree  to  offer  any  views  or  guid- 
ance as  to  the  conduct  of  matters  of  busi- 
sml    These  would  now  and  then  bring  re- 

ein   a   tone    that    showed   how   Uttle 
-erwood    himself  was  acquainted  with 
may  of  the  transactions  of  the  house,  and 
W  completely   he    was     accustomed'  to 
"iibaiit  himself  to  Colonel  Bramleigh*s  guid- 
•oce.    Even  in  his  affected  retirement  from 
''QRBess    Braraleigh    had     not   withdrawn 
^^oai  the  direction  of  the  weightiest  of  the 
^Witters  which  reganled  tlie  firm,  and  jcal- 
^^''aly  refused  any  —  the  sliglitest  —  attempt 
^  his  partner  to  influence Tiis  judgment. 

One  of  Underwood's  letters  completely 
P'^azled  Augustus :  not  only  by,  the  obscun- 
•y  yf  its  wording,  but  by  the  evident  trace 
!*?  it  of  the  writer's  own  inability  to  explain 
Ola  meaning.  There  was  a  passage  which 
"^^  thus :  —  "  Mr.  Sedley  was  down  ag<iin, 
^^  this  time  the  amount  is  two  thousand 
^®  hundred,  and  though  I  begged  he  would 
Pje   me  time   to  communicate  with    you 


Q^>>k  myself  very  fortunate,  and  deem 
|T^k^nel  Uramleigh  more  fortunate  still,  if  I 
^^  not  fbrce<l  to  call  upon  you  for  four 
^.^J^  as  much  within  a  fortnight'"  After 
^^*^nin<]f  to  other  matters,  there  was  this  at 

^J^    end  of  the  letter,  —  **  S has  just 

v^P^d  the  amount  he  so  lately  drew  in  the 
^^•^ ;  —  be  appeared  chagrined  and  out  of 


spirits,  merely  saying,  *  Tell  the  Colonel  the 
negotiation  has  broke  down,  and  that  I  will 
write  to-morrow.'" 

The  promised  letter  firom  Sedley  had  not 
come,  but  in  its  place  was  a  telegram, 
saying,  "  I  find  I  must  see  and  speak  with 
you ;  I  shall  go  over  by  Saturday,  and  be 
with  you  on  Sunday  morning." 

"  Of  course  he  cannot  see  papa,"  said 
Nelly ;  "  the  doctor  more  strongly  than  ever 
insists  on  perfect  repose." 

*'  And  it's  little  worth  his  while  to  make 
the  journey  to  see  me"  said  he  dispiritedly. 

"  rerhaps  he  only  wants  your  sanction, 
your  concurrence,  to  something  he  thinks  it 
wise  to  do,  —  who  knows  V  " 

"  Just  so,  Nelly ;  who  knows  ?  All  these 
weighty  speculations  entered  into  to  convert 
thousands  into  tens  of  thousands  have  no 
sympathy  of  mine.  I  see  no  object  in  such 
wealth.  The  accumulation  of  what  never 
spares  one  a  moment  ibr  its  enjoyment, 
seems  to  me  as  foolish  as  the  man  who 
would  pass  his  life  scaling  a  mountain  to 
obtain  a  view,  and  drop  down  of  fatigue  be- 
fore he  had  once  enjoyed  it.  You  and  I,  I 
take  it,  would  be  satisfied  with  far  humbler 
fortune  ?  " 

"  You  and  L  Gusty,"  said  she,  laughingly, 
"  are  the  ignoble  members  of  this  family." 

*'  Then  here  comes  another  difficulty ; 
Sedley  will  at  once  sec  that  I  have  not 
shared  my  father's  confidence,  and  he  will 
be  very  cautious  al)out  telling  me  of  matters 
which  have  not  been  entrusted  to  me  al- 
ready." 

"  Perhaps  we  are  only  worrying  ourselves 
for  nothing.  Gusty.  Perhajw  there  are  no 
secrets  alter  all ;  or  at  worst,  only  those 
trade  secrets  which  are  great  mysteries  in 
the  counting-house,  but  have  no  interest  for 
any  not  deep  in  speculation." 

*»  If  I  only  thought  so  1" 

**  Have  you  sufficient  confidence  in  Mr. 
Cutbill  to  take  him  into  your  counsel  ?  he 
will  be  back  here  to-morrow." 

**  Scarcely,  Nelly.  I  do  not  exactly  dis- 
trust, —  but  I  can't  say  that  I  like  him." 

*^  I  hated  him  at  first,  but  either  I  have 
got  used  to  his  vulgarity,  or  1  fancy  that  he 
is  really  good-natured,  or,  from  whatever  the 
cause,  I  incline  to  like  him  better  than 
when  he  came,  and  certainly  he  behavetl 
well  to  poor  Jack." 

"  Ah,  there's  another  trouble  that  I  have 
not  thought  of.  Jack,  who  does  not  appear 
to  know  how  ill  my  poor  father  is,  asks  if 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  write  to  —  some- 
body,—  I  forget  whom,  in  his  behalf.  In 
fact'  Nelly,  there  is  not  a  corner  without  its 
spe<;ial  difficulty,  and  I  verily  believe  there 
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never  was  a  man  less  made  to  meet  them 
than  myself." 

'^ril  take  as  much  of  the  load  as  I  have 
strength  for,"  said  she,  quietly. 

"  I  know  that ;  I  know  it  well,  Nelly.  I 
can  scarcely  say  what  I'd  do  without  you 
now.  Here  comes  the  doctor.  I'm  very 
anxious  to  hear  what  he*ll  say  this  evening." 

Helton  had  made  a  lon^  visit  to  the  sick- 
room, and  his  look  was  p^raver  than  usual  as 
he  came  down  the  stairs.  "  His  head  is  full 
of  business ;  he  will  give  his  brain  no  res- 
pite," said  he ;  "  but  for  that,  I'd  not  call 
nis  case  hopeless.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  let  him  suppose  that  all  the  important 
matters  which  weigh  upon  him  were  in  safe 
hands  and  in  good  guidance  ?  " 

Augustus  shook  his  head  doubtingly. 

**  At  least  could  he  not  be  persuaded  to 
suffer  some  one  —  yourself,  for  instance  — 
to  take  the  control  of  such  affairs  as  require 
prompt  action  till  such  time  as  he  may  be 
able  to  resume  their  management  himself?  " 

*^  I  doubt  it,  doctor ;  I  doubt  it  much. 
Men  who,  like  my  father,  have  had  to 
deal  with  vast  and  weighty  interests,  grow 
to  feel  that  inexperienced  people  —  of  my 
own  stamp,  for  mstance  —  are  but  sorry 
substitutes  in  time  of  difficulty ;  and  I  have 
more  than  once  heard  him  say,  ^  I'd  rather 
lash  the  tiller  and  go  below,  than  give  over 
the  helm  to  a  bad  steersman.' " 

"I  would  begin,"  continued  the  doctor, 
^  by  forbidding  him  all  access  to  his  letters. 
You  muHt  have  seen  how  nervous  and  ex- 
cited he  becomes  as  the  hour  of  the  poet 
draws  nigh.  I  think  I  shall  take  this  re- 
sponsibility on  myself." 

"  I  wish  you  would." 

**  He  has  given  me  in  some  degree  the 
opportunity,  for  he  has  already  asked  when 
he  might  have  strength  enough  to  dictate  a 
letter,  and  I  have  replied  that  I  would  be 
guided  by  the  state  in  which  1  may  find  him 
to-morrow  for  the  answer.  My  impression 
is  that  what  he  calls  a  letter  is  in  reality  a 
will.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  has  yet 
made  ont^  ?  " 

^'  I  know  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  of 
my  father's  affaire." 

**  The  next  twelve  hours  will  decide 
mu(^h,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  moved  away, 
and  Augii>rns  sat  pondering  alone  over 
what  he  had  said,  and  trying  to  work  out  in 
his  mind  wln'ther  his  father's  secrets  involved 
any  thin;^  (U-i'pci*  and  more  serious  than  the 
complirations  ot'  business  and  the  knotty 
combinations  of  weighty  affairs. 

Wearii'd  out  —  tor  he  had  been  up  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  night  —  and  fatigued,  he 


fell  off*  at  last  into  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which 
he  was  awoke  by  Nelly,  who,  gently  leaning 
on  his  shoulder,  whispered,  »*  Mr.  Sedley 
has  come,  Gusty ;  he  is  at  supper  in  the  oak- 
parlour.  I  told  him  I  thought  jon  had 
gone  to  lie  down  for  an  hour,  for  I  knew 
you  were  tired  " 

"  No,  not  tired,  Nelly,"  said  he,  aroonng 
himself,  half-ashamed  of  being  caught  asle^ 
''  I  came  in  here  to  think,  and  I  believe  I 
dropped  into  a  doze.  What  is  he  like,  thif 
Mr.  Sedley  ?  What  manner  of  man  ii 
he  ?  " 

^^He  is  small  and  grey,  with  a  slight 
stoop,  and  a  formal  sort  of  manner.  I  don't 
like  him.  I  mean  his  manner  checked  and 
repelled  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  away 
from  him." 

''  My  father  thinks  highly  of  his  integrity, 
I  know." 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.  He  is  an  ex* 
cellent  person,  I  believe;  rather  nonfat- 
tractive. 

'*  Weil,"  said  he,  with  a  halfnrigh,  « lH 
go  and  see  whether  my  impression  of  him 
be  the  same  as  yonrs.  Will  you  come  in* 
Nellv  ? "  ^  -t 

"  Not  unless  you  particularly  wish  it,* 
said  she,  gravely. 

*'  No  ;  1  make  no  point  of  it,  Nelly.  '  111 
see  you  again  by-and-by." 

Augustus  found  Mr.  Sedley  over  his 

He  had  despatched  a  hasty  meal,  and 

engaged  lookinri^  over  a  mass  of  papem  and 
letters  with  which  a  black  leather^bag  aft 
his  side  seemed  to  be  filled.  After  a  fow 
words  of  greeting,  received  by  the  yiaitor 
with  a  formal  politeness,  Auffostas  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  how  his  &nier'B  ttala 
precluded  all  questions  of  business,  and 
that  the  injunctions  of  the  doctor  vera 
positive  on  this  head. 

*'  His  mind  is  clear,  however,  isn't  it  ?  '^ 
asked  Se<lley. 

**  Perfectly.  He  has  never  wandered, 
except  in  the  few  moments  ailer  sleep." 

'^  I  take  it,  I  shall  be  permitted  to  tea 
him  ?  " 

**  Certainly ;  if  the  doctor  makes  no  o^ 
jection,  you  shalL" 

**  And  i>ossibly,  too,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
ask  him  a  question  or  two  V  Matters  whieh 
I  know  he  will  be  well  prepared  to  answer 
me."  p 

**I  am  not  so  confident  about  tliai 
Within  the  last  hour  Doctor  Beiton.has  d^ 
clared  pertect  quiet,  perfect  repose,  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  my  fjlther.** 

'^  Is  it  not  }>ossible,  Mr.  Bramleigh,  thai  | 
may  be  able  to  contribute  to  this  state  ' 
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your  ftther's  mind  at  rest,  with 
voAmioe  to  wliat  may  prew  very  heavily 

iMm?- 

**  That  is  more  than  I  can  answer,"  said 

BgartoB,  cantionsly. 

**  IVeU,"  said  Sedley,  pushing  back  bis 
ir  from  the  table,  *'  if  I  am  not  pei^ 
nitted  to  see  Colonel  Bramleigh,  I  snail 
htm  made  this  journey  for  nothing  —  with- 
OHfc,  sir,  that  you  will  accede  to  occupy 
joat  iatiier^  position,  and  give  your  sanc- 
tion to  a  line  of  action  ?  " 

"  Ton  know  my  father,  Mr.  Sedley,  and 
I  need  not  tell  yon  how  so  presumptuous  a 
step  on  my  part  might  be  resented    by 


^  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  am 
sure  he  would  resent  such  interference,  but 
kere,  in  the  present  critical  emeigency,  he 
■ight  feel  —  and  not  without  reason,  per- 
haps,— displeased  at  your  want  of  decifr- 

HNL 

^  But  when  I  tell  yon,  Mr.  Sedley,  that  I 
'  nothing  of  business,  that  I  know  no 
of  the  sliare  list  than  I  do  of  Sanscrit, 
that  I  never  followed  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  fhnds,  and  am  as  ignorant  of  what  in- 
fluences the  exchanges  as  I  am  of  what 
•Sects  the  tides ;  when  I  have  told  you  all 
this,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  sec  that  any  opinion 
of  mine  must  be  utterly  valueless.'' 

**  I  don't  exactly  know,  Mr.  firamleigh, 

te  I'd  have  selected  you  if  I  wanted  a 

loide  to  a  great  speculation  or  a  large  in- 

*Vkaient;    but    the    business    which    has 

nrooght  me  down  here  is  not  of  this  na- 

fve.    It  is  besides  a  (][UL>stion  as  to  which, 

|B  the  common  course  of  events,  you  might 

*K  obliged   to  determine   what  line    you 

Jottld  adopt.     Afler  your  father,  you  are 

^  bead  of  this  family,  and  I  think  it  is 

''■^e  you  should   learn   that  you  may  be 

25*1  upon   to-morrow    or  next    day   to 

J^oJ  your  right,  not  only  to  your  proper- 

v»  hat  to  your  name." 

Tor    heaven's    sake,    what    do    you 

.  **  Be  calm,  sir,  and  grant  me  a  patient 
5?^ng,  and  you  shall  hoar  the  subject  on 
^Jch  I  have  come  to  obtain  your  father's 


jy'^ion,  and  failing  that,  yours  —  for,  as  I 

2?J^  «»d,  Mr.   Braiulei^h,  a  day  or  two 

2*2^  ™*y  ^^^^  the  case  one  for  your  own 

2?^ion.     And  now,  without  entering  into 

r^  history  of  the  aflair,  I  will  simply  say 

Jl^J^  an  old  claim  a<rainst  your  father  s  en- 

^2*J^   estates   ha^a  bet^n   recently  revived, 

1^^^  under  circumstances  of  increased  im- 

f^^tance ;  that  I  have  been  for  some  time 

^?[^k  in  negotiation  to  arrange  this  matter 

■^  *  compromise,  and  with  every  hope  of 
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success;  but  that  the  negotiations  have 
been  unexoectedlj  broken  off  by  the  de- 
mands of  tne  claimant  —  demands  so  far 
above  sfi  calculation,  and  indeed  I  may 
say  above  all  fairness  —  that  I  have  come 
over  to  ask  whether  your  father  will  accede 
to  them  or  accept  the  issue  of  the  law  as  to 
his  right." 

Augustus  sat  like  one  stunned  by  a  heavr 
blow,  not  utterly  unconscious,  but  so  much 
overcome  and  so  confused  that  he  could 
not  venture  to  utter  a  word. 

'^  I  see  I  have  shocked  you  bj  my  news, 
Mr.  Bramleigh,  but  these  are  things  not  to 
be  told  by  halves." 

**  I  know  nothing  of  all  this ;  I  never  so 
much  as  heard  of  it,"  gasped  out  Augustus. 
<^  Tell  me  all  that  you  xnow  about  it. 

"  That  would  be  a  somewhat  long  story," ' 
said  the  other,  smiling,  **but  I  can,  in  a 
short  space,  tell  you  enough  to  put  the 
main  facts  before  you,  and  enable  yon  to 
see  that  the  case  is,  with  all  its  difficulties 
of  proof,  a  very  weighty  and  serious  one, 
and  not  to  be  dismissed,  as  your  father 
once  opined,  as  the  mere  menace  of  a 
needy  adventurer." 

With  as  much  brevity  as  the  narrative 
permitted,  Sedley  told  the  story  of  Pracon- 
tal's  claim.  It  was,  he  said,  an  old  demand 
revived;  but  under  circumstances  that 
showed  that  the  claimant  had  won  over 
adherents  to  his  cause,  and  that  some  men 
with  means  to  bring  the  case  to  trial  had 
espoused  his  side.  Pracontal's  father, 
added  he,  was  easily  dealt  with  ;  he  was  a 
vul<;ar  fellow,  of  dissipated  habits  and 
wasteful  ways ;  but  his  taste  for  plot  and 
intrigue  —  very  serious  conspiracies  too  at 
times  —  had  so  much  involved  him  that  he 
was  seldom  able  to  show  himself,  and  could 
only  resort  to  letter-writing  to  press  his  de- 
mands. In  fact,  it  was  alwa3rs  his  lot  to  be 
in  hiding  on  this  charge  or  that,  and  the 
police  of  half  Europe  were  eai^er  in  pur- 
suit of  him.  With  a  man  so  deeply  com- 
promised, almost  outlawed  over  the  whole 
Continent,  it  was  not  difficult  to  treat,  and 
it  happened  more  than  once  that  he  was 
for  years  without  any  thing  being  heard  of 
him ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  clear  that  he  only 
preferred  his  claim  as  a  means  of  raising  a 
liitle  money,  when  all  other  means  of  ob- 
taining su[)plies  had  failed  him.  At  last, 
news  of  his  death  airivod — he  died  at 
Monte  Video  —  an<l  it  was  believed  that  he 
had  never  married,  and  consequently  that 
his  claim,  if  it  deserved  such  a  name,  died 
with  him.  It  was  only  three  years  ago, 
that  the  demand  was  revived,  and  this  man, 
M.  Anotole  Pracontal  as  he  called  himself. 
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usiiig  his  matemal  name,  appeared  in  the 
field  as  the  rightful  owner  of  the  Bramleigh 
estates. 

'*  Now  this  man  is  a  very  different  sort  of 
person  from  his  father.  He  has  been  well 
educated,  mixed  much  with  the  world,  and 
has  the  manners  and  bearing  of  a  gentle- 
man. I'  have  not  been  able  to  learn  much 
of  his  career ;  but  I  know  that  he  served  as 
a  lieutenant  in  a  French  hussar  regiment, 
and  subsequently  held  some  sort  of  employ- 
ment in  Egypt.  He  has  never  stooped  to 
employ  threat  or  menace,  but  frankly 
appealed  to  the  law  to  establish  his  claim, 
and  bis  solicitor.  Kelson,  of  Furnival's  Inn, 
is  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the 
profession." 

"  You  have  seen  this  Monsieur  Pracontal 
yourself?  " 

"  Yes.  By  a  strange  accident,  I  met  him 
at  your  brother's,  Captain  Bramleigh's, 
breakfast-table.  They  had  been  fellow-trav- 
ellers, without  the  slightest  suspicion  on 
either  side  how  eventful  such  a  meetin<; 
might  be.  Your  brother,  of  course,  could 
know  nothing  of  Pracontal's  pretensions; 
but  Pracontal,  when  he  came  to  know  with 
whom  he  had  been  travelling,  must  have 
questioned  himself  closely  as  to  what  might 
have  dropped  from  him  madvertently." 

Augustus  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  in 
deep  thought,  and  for  several  minutes  was 
silent.  At  last  he  said,  —  "Give  me  your 
own  opinion,  Mr.  Sedley  —  I  don't  mean 
your  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  relying  on  nice 
technical  questions  or  minute  points  of  law, 
but  simply  your  judn^ment  as  a  man  of  sound 
sense,  and,  above  all,  of  such  integrity  as  I 
know  you  to  possess  —  and  tell  me  what  do 
you  think  of  this  claipi  ?  Is  it  —  in  one 
word,  is  it  founded  on  right  ?  " 

**  You  are  asking  too  much  of  me,  Mr. 
Bramleigh.  First  of  all,  you  ask  me  to  dis- 
associate myself  from  all  the  habits  and 
instincts  of  my  daily  life,  and  give  you  an 
opinion  on  a  matter  of  law,  based  on  other 
rules  of  evidence  than  those  which  alone  I 
suffer  myself  to  be  guided  by.  I  only  recog- 
nize one  kind  of  right,  that  which  the  law 
declares  and  decrees." 

^^  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  a  moral 
right  ?  " 

**  There  may  bo ;  but  we  are  disputatious 
enough  in  this  world,  with  all  our  artificial 
aids  to  some  fixity  of  judgment,  and  for 
heaven's  sake  let  us  not  soar  up  to  the 
realms  of  morality  for  our  decisions,  or  we 
shall  bid  adieu  to  *agreement  for  ever." 

'*  Vm  not  of  your  mind  there,  sir.  I 
think  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  a  case 
in  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  on  which 


side  lay  the  right,  and  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  are  men  who  would  act,  on  con- 
viction, to  their  own  certain  detriment.'' 

**  It's  a  very  hopeful  view  of  humanity, 
Mr.  Bramleigh,"  said  the  lawyer,  and  he 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  I  am  certain  it  is  a  <jnst  one.  At  least, 
I  will  go  this  far  to  sustain  my  opinion.  I 
will  declare  to  you  here,  that  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  that  it  may  depend  upon 
me  to  decide  this  matter,  if  I  satisfy  my 
mind  that  M.  Pracontal's  claim  be  just  and 
equitable  —  that,  in  fact,  he  is  simply  asking 
for  his  own  —  I'll  not  screen  myself  behina 
the  law's  delays  or  its  niceties ;  I'll  not  make 
it  a  question  of  the  longest  purse  or  the 
ablest  advocate,  but  francly  admit  that  the 
property  is  his,  and  cede  it  to  him." 

'^  I  have  only  one  remark  to  make,  Mr. 
Bramleigh,  which  is,  Keep  this  determination 
strictly  to  yourself,  and,  above  all  things,  do 
not  acquaint  Colonel  Bramleigh  with  these 
opinions." 

**  I  suspect  that  my  father  is  not  a  stranger 
to  them,  said  Augustus,  reddening  with 
shame  and  irritation  together. 

**  It  is  therefore  as  well,  sir,  that  there  is 
no  question  of  a  compromise  to  lay  before 
you.  You  are  for  strict  justice  and  no 
favour." 

"  1  repeat,  Mr.  Sedley,  I  am  for  him  who 
has  the  right." 

**  So  am  I,"  (quickly  responded  Sedley ; 
'^  and  we  alone  differ  about  the  meaning  of 
that  word ;  but  let  me  ask  another  question. 
Are  you  aware  that  this  claim  extends  to 
nearly  everything  you  have  in  the  world: 
that  the  interest  alone  on  the  debt  wmikl 
certainly  swallow  up  all  your  funded  prop- 
erty, and  make  a  great  inroad  besides  on 
your  securities  and  foreign  bonds  V  " 

"•  I  can  well  believe  it,"  said  the  oUier, 
mournfully. 

^  I  must  say,  sir,"  said  Sedley,  as  he  rote 
and  proceeded  to  thrust  the  papers  horriedly 
into  nis  bag,  *'  that  though  I  am  highly  im- 
pressed—  very  highly  impressed,  indeed, 
with  the  noble  sentiments  you  have  delivered 
on  this  occasion  —  sentiments,  I  am  bound 
to  admit,  that  a  long  professional  career  has 
never  made  me  acquainted  with  till  this  tey 
—  yet,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Bramleigh,  look- 
ing at  the  question  with  a  view  to  its  remote 
consequei\ce8,  and  speculating  on  wkat 
would  result  if  such  opinions  as  youri  were 
to  meet  a  general  acceptance,  I  am  bound  to 
say  I  prefer  the  verdict  of  twelve  men  in  a 
jury-box  to  the  most  impartial  judgment 
of  any  individual  breathing ;  and  I  with  you 
a  very  good-night." 

What  Mr.  Sedley  muttered  to  himtelf  m 
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1m  ascended  tbe  stain,  in  what  spirit  he 
eanyassed  the  character  of  Mr.  Augustus 
Bramleigh,  the  reader  need  not  know ;  and 
it  is  fully  as  well  that  our  story  does  not  re- 
quire it  should  be  recorded.  One  only  re- 
mark, however,  may  be  preserved :  it  was 
said  as  he  reached  the  door  of  his  room,  and 
apparently  in  a  sort  of  summing  up  oif  all 
that  had  occurred  to  him,  —  **  These  crea- 
tures, with  their  cant  about  conscience,  don't 
seem  to  know  that  this  mischievous  folly 
would  unsettle  half  the  estates  in  the  island ; 
and  there's  not  a  man  in  Eneland  would 
know  what  he  was  bom  to  till  he  had  got 
his  father  in  a  madhouse." 


CHAPTBB    XZIX. 
THB  HdTEL  BRISTOL. 

In  a  handsome  apartment  of  the  Hdtel 
Bristol  at  Paris  sat  Lord  and  Lady  Culduff, 
at  tea.  They  were  in  deep  mourning ;  and 
though  they  were  perfectly  alone,  the  room 
was  ^lendidly  lighted,  —  branches  of  can- 
dles figurine  on  every  console,  and  the  glass 
lustre  that  hung  from  the  ceiling  a  blaze  of 
waxliehts. 

If  Lord  Culduff  looked  older  and  more 
careworn  than  we  have  lately  seen  him, 
Marion  seemed  in  higher  bloom  and  beauty, 
and  the  haughty,  half-defiant  air  which  had, 
in  a  measure,  spoiled  the  charm  of  her  girl- 
hood, sat  with  a  sort  of  dignity  on  her  fea- 
tures as  a  woman. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either  side; 
and  from  her  look  of  mtense  preoccupation, 
as  she  sat  gazing  on  the  broad  hem  of  her 
handkerchief,  it  was  evident  that  her 
thoughts  were' wandering  far  away  from  the 
place  she  was  in.  As  they  sat  thus,  the 
door  was  noiselessly  opened  by  a  servant  in 
deep  black,  who,  in  a  very  subdued  voice, 
said,  *'  The  Duke  de  Castro,  your  Excellen- 
cy." 

"  I  don't  receive,"  was  the  cold  reply,  and 
the  man  withdrew.  In  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  afler  he  reappeared,  and  in  the 
same  stealthy  tone  said,  "  Madame  la  Com- 
tessc  de  Renneville  begs  she  may  have  the 
honour  " 

*^Lady  Culdufi*  does  not  receive,"  said 
his  lordship  sternly.  , 

**  The  countess  has  been  very  kind ;  she 
has  been  here  to  inquire  afler  me  several 
times." 

"  She  is  a  woman  of  intense  curiosity,'* 
said  he  slowly. 

"  I'd  have  said  of  great  good  nature." 

"  And  you'd  have  said  perfectly   wrong, 


madam.  The  woman  is  a  political  'intri- 
guante,' who  only  lives  to  unravel  mysteries; 
and  the  one  that  is  now  puzzling  her  is  too 
much  for  her  good  manners." 

*'  I  declare,  my  lord,  that  I  do  not  follow 
you." 

**  Tm  quite  sure  of  that,  madam.  The 
sort  of  address  Madame  de  Renneville 
boasts  was  not  a  quality  that  your  life  in 
Ireland  was  likely  to  make  you  familiar 
with." 

*<  I'd  beg  yon  to  remember,  my  lord,"  said 
she,  angrily,  'Uhat  all  my  experiences  of 
the  world  have  not  been  derived  from  that 
side  of  the  Channel." 

i«  I'm  cruel  enough  to  say,  madam,  that  I 
wish  they  hadl  There  is  nothing  so  diffi- 
cult as  unlearning." 

"I  wish,  my  lord  —  I  heartily  wish  — 
that  you  had  made  this  discovery  earlier." 

**  Madam,"  said  he,  slowly,  and  with 
much  soleomity  of  manner,  **  I  owe  it  to 
each  of  us  to  own  that  I  had  made  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  this  'discovery' 
while  there  was  yet  time  to  obviate  its  con- 
sequences. My  very  great  admiration  had 
not  blinded  me  as  to  certain  peculiarities, 
let  me  call  them,  of  manner;  and  if  my 
vanity  induced  me  to  believe  that  I  should 
be  able  to  correct  them,  it  is  my  only  er- 


ror. 


>» 


"  I  protest,  my  lord,  if  my  temper  sus- 
tain me  under  such  insult  as  this,  I  think  I 
might  be  acquitted  of  ill-breeding." 

"  1  live  in  the  hope,  madam,  that  such  a 
chai|;e  would  be  impossible." 

'*  I  suppose  you  mean,"  said  she,  with  a 
sneering  smile,  ''  when  I  have  taken  more 
lessons,  —  when  I  have  completed  the 
course  of  instruction  you  so  courteously  be- 
gan with  me  yesterday  ?  " 

"  Precisely,  madam,  precisely.  There  are 
no  heaven-born  courtiers.  The  graces  of 
manner  are  as  much  matter  of  acquirement 
as  are  the  notes  in  music.  A  delicate  or- 
ganization has  the  same  disadvantage  in  the 
one  case  that  a  fine  ear  has  in  the  other. 
It  substitutes  an  aptitude  for  what  ought  to 
be  pure  acquirement.  The  people  who  are 
naturally  well-mannered  are  like  the  people 
who  sing  by  ear ;  and  I  need  not  say  what 
an  infliction  are  either." 

"  And  you  really  think,  my  lord,  that  I 
may  vet  be  able  to  enter  a  room  and  leave 
it  with  becoming  grace  and  dignity  ?  " 

"  You  enter  a  room  well,  madam,"  said 
ho,  with  a  judicial  slowness.  ''  Now  that 
vou  have  subdued  the  triumphant  air  I  ob- 
jected to  and  assumed  more  quietness,  — 
the  blended  soilness  with  reserve,  —  your 
approach  is  good,  I  should  say,  extremely 
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good.  To  withdraw  ar,  bowerer,  far  more 
difficult  To  throw  into  the  deference  of 
leave-taking,  —  for  it  is  always  a  permis- 
sion you  seem  to  ask,  —  the  tempered  sor- 
row of  departure  with  the  sense  of  tasted 
enjoyment,  to  do  this  with  ease  and  with 
elegance,  and  not  a  touch  of  the  dramatic 
about  it,  is  a  very  high  success;  and  I 
grieve  to  say,  madam,**  added  he,  seriously, 
**  it  is  a  success  not  yet  accorded  you. 
Would  you  do  me  the  great  favour  to  re- 
peat our  lesson  of  this  morning  —  I  mean 
the  cnrtsey  with  the  two  steps  retiring,  and 
then  the  slide  ?  " 

**  If  you  do  not  think  me  well-mannered, 
my  lord,  yon  must  at  least  believe  me  very 
good-tempered,",  said  she,  flushing. 

**  Let  me  assure  you,  my  lady,  that  to  the 
latter  quality  I  attach  no  importance  what- 
ever. Persons  who  respect  themselves  nev- 
er visit  peculiarities  of  temperament  on  oth- 
ers. We  have  our  infirmities  of  nature,  as 
we  have  our  maladies;  but  we  keep  them 
for  ourselves,  or  for  our  doctor.  It  is  the 
triumph  of  the  well-bred  world  to  need 
nothing  but  good  manners.** 

*'  What  charming  people.  I  take  it  that 
heaven  must  be  p€K>pled  with  lords-in-wait- 


"  Let  me  observe  to  your  ladyship  that 
there  is  no  greater  enormity  in  manners 
than  an  epigram.  Keep  this  smartness  for 
correspondence  exclusively,  abstain  from  it 
strictly  in  conversation.'* 

**  I  protest,  my  lord,  yoar  lessons  come  so 
thick  that  I  despair  of  beins  able  to  profit 
by  half  of  them.  MeanwhUe,  if  I  am  not 
committing  another  solecism  against  good 
manners,  I  should  like  to  say  good-night.*' 

Lord  CuldufF  arose  and  walked  to  the 
door,  to  be  ready  to  open  it  as  she  ap- 
proached. Meanwhile,  she  busied  herself 
collcctintr  her  fan  and  her  scent-bottle  and 
her  handkerchief,  and  a  book  she  had  been 
readinjT. 

**  Hadn't  Virginie  better  come  for  these 
thin<rs  V  "  said  he,  quietly. 

"  Oh,  certainly,  replied  she,  dropping 
them  hurriedly  on  the  table ;  "  I'm  always 
transijres^injj;  but  I  do  hope,  my  lord,  with 
time,  and  with  that  sincere  desire  to  learn 
that  animates  me,  I  may  yet  attain  to  at 
least  so  many  of  the  habits  of  your  lordship's 
order  as  may  enable  me  to  escape  censure." 

He  smiled  and  bowed  a  courteous  concur- 
rence with  the  wish,  but  did  not  speak. 
Thou<7li  her  lip  now  trembled  with  indigna- 
tion, and  her  cheek  was  flushed,  she  con- 
trolled lier  temper,  and  as  she  drew  nigh  the 
door  dropped  a  low  and  most  respectful 
courtesy. 


"  Very  nice,  yery  nice,  indeed ;  a  tbooght, 
perhaps,  too  formal,  — I  mean  for  the  occa- 
sion, —  but  in  admirable  taste.  Your  lady- 
ship is  grace  itself.** 

'*  My  lord,  you  ai«  a  model  of  comrtesy.** 

"  I  cannot  even  attempt  to  conyey  what 
pleasure  your  words  j^ve  me,''said  he,  pre»- 
mg  her  hand  to  his  heart  and  bowins  low. 
Meanwhile,  with  a  darkening  brow  anoalook 
of  haughty  defiance,  she  swept  past  him  and 
left  the  room. 

<'  Isn't  Marion  well  ?  "  said  Temple  Bram- 
leigh,  as  he  entered  a  few  minutes  later; 
her  maid  told  me  she  had  gone  to  her  room." 

"  Quite  well :  a  little  figged,  perhaps,  .by 
a  day  of  visiting ;  nothmg  beyond  that. 
Tou  have  been  dinins  at  the  Embassy? 
Whom  had  you  there  ? 

^*  A  familv  party  and  a  few  of  the  smaller 
diplomacies. 

**  To  be  sure.  It  was  Friday.  Any  news 
stirring  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever." 

"  Does  Bartleton  talk  of  retiring  stfll  ?  " 

<*  Tes.  He  says  he  is  sick  of  sending  in 
his  demand  for  retirement.  That  they  al- 
ways say,  <  We  can*t  spare  yon ;  yon  most 
hold  on  a  little  longer.  If  you  go  out  now, 
there's  Bailey  and  Hammersmith,  and  half- 
a-dozen  others  will  come  insisting  on  ad- 
vancement' " 

"Didn't  he  say  Culdufi*  too?  eh,  dSdn*i 
he  ?  '*  said  the  old  lord,  with  a  wicked  twin^ 
kle  of  the  eye. 

<*rm  not  sure  he  didnt,**  said  Temple, 
blushing. 

"  He  did,  sir,  and  he  said  more  —  he  md. 
Rather  than  see  Culduff  here,  Pd  stay  on 
and  serve  these  twenty  yfears.** 

*^  I  didn't  hear  him  say  that,  certainly. 

"  No,  sir,  perhaps  not,  but  he  said  it  to 
himself,  as  sure  as  I  stand  here.  There  ifn*t 
a  country  in  Europe  —  I  say  it  advisedly  — 
where  intellect —  I  mean  superior  intellect — 
is  so  persistently  persecutco  as  in  Eng^Mid. 
1  don't  want  my  enemv  to  have  any  heayier 
misfortune  than  to  be  bom  a  man  of  bnuns 
and  a  Briton  I  Once  that  if  s  known  that 
you  stand  above'  your  fellow-men,  the  whole 
world  is  arrayed  against  you.  Who  knowi 
that  better  than  he  who  now  speaks  to  yon  ? 
Have  I  ever  been  foi^iven  the  Erserooai 
convention?  Even  George  Canning  — 
from  whom«one  might  have  expected  better 
—  even  he  used  to  say, '  How  well  Coldnff 
managed  that  commercial  treaty  with  tlfee 
Hanse  Towns : '  he  never  got  over  it,  lir, 
never  t  You  are  a  ^^oun;;  fellow  entering  into 
life  —  let  me  give  you  a  won!  of  coanseL  Al- 
ways be  inferior  to  the  man  you  are,  for  the 
time  being,  in  contact  with.   Outbid  hhn,  onl- 
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jockey  him,  overreach  him,  but  never  fGiset 
to  make  him  believe  he  knows  more  of  ue 
game  than  you  do.  If  you  have  any  aucceae 
over  him,  ascribe  it  to  *  luck '  mere  *  luck/ 
The  most  envious  of  men  will  forgivlB  *  luck/ 
all  the  more  if  they  despise  the  fellow  who 
has  profited  by  it.  Therefore,  I  say,  if  the 
inteliectuiU  standard  of  your  rival  is  only 
Ibur  feet,  take  care  that  with  your  tallest 
heels  OU)  you  don't  stand  above  three  feet 
eleven  !  No  harm  if  only  three  ten  and  a 
half." 

The  little  applauding  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  with 
which  his  lordship  end^,  was  faintly  cho- 
russed  by  the  secretary. 

*^  And  what  is  vour  news  from  home ; 
you've  4iad  letters,  haven't  you  ?  " 

*'  Yes.  Augustus  writes  me  in  great  con- 
fusion. They  have  not  found  the  will,  and 
they  begin  to  fear  that  the  very  informal 
•crap  of  paper  I  already  mentioned  is  all 
that  represents  one." 

**  What !  do  you  mean  that  memorandum 
stating  that  your  father  bequeathed  all  he 
had  to  Augustus,  and  trusted  he  would  make 
a  suitable  provision  for  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ten  ?  " 

"Yes;  that  is  all  that  has  been  found. 
Augustus  says  in  his  last  letter,  my  poor 
father  would  seem  to  have  been  most  pain- 
fully affected  for  some  time  back  b^  a  claim 
put  forward  to  the  title  of  all  his  landed 
property,  by  a  person  assuming  to  be  the 
heir  of  my  grandfather,  and  this  claim  b  act- 
ually about  to  be  asserted  at  law.  The 
weight  of  this  charge  and  all  its  consequent 
publicity  and  exposure  appear  to  nave 
crushed  him  for  some  mouths  before  his 
death,  and  he  had  made  great  efforts  to  ef- 
fect a  compromise." 

A  long,  low,  plaintive  whistle  from  Lord 
Culduff  arrested  Temple's  speech,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the 
room. 

"  This,  then,  would  have  lefl  you  all  ru- 
ined —  eh  ?  "  asked  Culduff,  afler  a  pause. 

**  I  don't  exactly  see  to  what  extent  we 
should  have  been  liable,  —  whether  only  the 
estatcd  property,  or  also  all  funded  monies." 

**  Everything ;  ev^jry  stick  and  stone ; 
every  scrip  and  debenture,  you  may  swear. 
The  rental  of  the  estates  for  years  back 
would  have  to  be  accounted  for  —  with  in- 
terest." 

"  Sedley  does  not  say  so,"  said  Temple, 
in  a  tone  of  considerable  irritation. 

''*'  These  fellows  never  do ;  they  always 
imply  there  is  a  game  to  be  played,  an  issue 
to  be  waited  for,  else  their  occupation  were 

fone.     How   much    of   all   this  story  was 
nown  to  your  sifter  Marion  ?  " 


"Nothing.  Neither  she  Bor  any  of  ue 
ever  snspeeted  it" 

"  It's  always  the  same  thing,"  said  the 
viscount,  as  he  arose  and  settled  liis  wig  be- 
fore the  glass.  "  The  same  episode  sees  on 
repeating  itself  forever.  These  trade  fortunes 
are  just  card-houses ;  they  are  raised  in  a 
night,  and  blown  away  in  the  morninff." 

"  You  forget,  my  l(»d,  that  my  famer  in- 
herited an  entailed  estate." 

**  Which  turns  out  not  to  have  been  hiti* 
replied  he,  with  a  grin. 

"  You  are  going  too  fast,  my  brd,  faster 
than  judge  and  jury.  Sedley  never  took  a 
very  serious  view  of  this  claim,  and  he  only 
concurred  in  the  attempt  to  compromise  tt 
out  of  deference  to  my  father's  dislike  to 
public  scandaL" 

"And  a  very  wise  antipathy  it  was,  I 
must  say.  No  jgentleman  ever  consulted  his 
self-respect  by  mviting  the  world  to  criticite 
his  private  affairs.  And  how  do^  this 
pleasing  incident  stand  now  ?  In  which  act 
of  the  drama  are  we  at  this  moment  ?  Is 
there  an  action  at  law  or  are  we  in  the  stage 
of  compromise  ?  " 

"  This  is  what  Augustus  says,"  said  Tem- 
ple, taking  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
reading :  "  *  Sedley  thinks  that  a  handsome 
offer  of  a  sum  down,  —  say  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  —  might  possibly  be  accepted ;  but 
to  meet  this  would  require  a  unitea  effort  by 
all  of  us.  Would  Lord  Culduff  be  disposed 
to  accept  his  share  in  this  liability  ?  Would 
he,  I  mean,  be  willing  to  devote  a  portion  of 
Marion's  fortune  to  this  object,  seeing  that 
he  is  now  one  of  us  ?  I  have  engaged  Cut- 
bill  to  go  over  to  Paris  and  confer  with  him, 
and  he  will  probably  arrive  there  by  Tues- 
day. Nelly  nas  placed  at  my  disposal  the 
only  sum  over  which  she  has  exclusive  con- 
trol, —  it  is  but  two  thousand  pounds.  As 
for  Jack,  matters  have  gone  very  ill  with 
him,  and  rather  than  accept  a  court-martial, 
he  has  thrown  up  his  commission  and  left 
the  service.  We  are  expecting  him  here 
to-night,  but  only  to  say  good-by,  as  he  sails 
for  Cnina  on  Thursday.' " 

Lord  Culduff  walked  quietly  towards 
the  chimney-piece  as  Temple  concluded, 
apd  took  up  a  small  tobacco-box  of  chased 
silver,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  manufoc- 
ture  a  cigarette  —  a  process  on  which  he 
displayed  considerable  skill  and  patience; 
having  lighted  which,  and  taken  a  couple  of 
puffs,  ne  said,  "  You'll  have  to  go  to  Bogota, 
Temple,  that's  clear." 

"Go  to  Bogota!  I  declare  I  don't  see 
why." 

"  Yes ;  you'll  have  to  go  ;  every  man  has 
to  take  his  tura  of  some  objectionable  post, 
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his  Gabobn  and  yellow-fever  days.  I  myself 
passed  a  year  at  Stuttgard.  The  Bram- 
leighs  are  now  events  of  the  past  There's, 
no  use  in  fighting  against  these  things. 
Thev  were,  and  they  are  not,  that's  the 
whole  story.  It's  very  hard  on  every  one, 
especially  hard  upon  me.  Reverses  m  life 
sit  easily  enough  on  the  class  that  furnishes 
adventurers,  but  in  my  condition  there  are 
no  adventurers.  You  and  others  like  you 
descend  to  the  ranks,  and  nobody  thinks  the 
worse  of  you.  We,  —  we  cannot  I  that's 
the  pull  you  have.  We  are  bom  with  our 
epaulettes,  and  we  must  wear  them  till  we 
die." 

'*  It  does  not  seem  a  very  lo^cal  conse- 
quence, notwithstanding,  to  me,  that  because 
my  brother  may  have  to  defend  his  title  to 
his  estate,  that  I  must  accept  a  post  that  is 
highly  distasteful  to  me." 

**  And  yet  it  is  the  direct  consequence. 
Will  )rou  do  me  the  favour  to  touch  that 
bell.  I  should  like  some  claret-cup.  The 
fact  is,  we  all  of  us  take  too  little  out  of  our 
prosperity !  Where  we  err  is,  we  experi- 
meut  on  good  fortune :  now  we  shouldn  t  do 
that,  we  should  realize.  You  for  instance 
ought  to  have  made  your  *  running'  while 
your  father  was  entertaining  all  the  world 
m  Belgravia.  *  The  people  couldn't  have  ig- 
nored you,  and  dined  with  him ;  at  least, 
you  need  not  have  let  them." 

'*  So  that  your  lordship  already  looks 
upon  us,  as  bygones,  as  things  of  the  past  ?  " 

'^  I  am  forced  to  take  this  very  disagreea- 
ble view.  Will  you  try  that  cup  V  it  is 
scarcely  iced  enough  for  my  liking.  Have 
you  remarked  that  they  never  make  cuq 
properly  in  a  hotel  ?  The  clubs  alone  have 
the  secret" 

"  I  suppose  you  will  confer  with  Cutbill 
before  you  return  an  answer  to  Augustus  ?  " 
said  Temple  stiffly. 

"  I  may  —  tliat  is,  I  may  listen  to  what 
that  very  plausible  but  not  very  polished  in- 
dividual has  to  say,  before  I  frame  the  exact 
terms  of  my  reply.  We  are  all  of  us,  so  to 
say,  dans  les  mauvais  draps.  You  are  going 
where  you  hate  to  go,  and  I,  who  really 
should  have  had  no  share  in  this  gen- 
eral disaster,  have  taken  my  ticket  in  the 
lottery  when  the  last  prize  has  just  been 
paid  over  the  counter," 

"  It  is  very  hard  on  you  indeed,"  said  the 
other  scornfully. 

**  Nothing  less  than  your  sympathy  would 
make  it  endurable,"  and  as  he  spoke  he 
lighted  a  bed-room  candle  and  moved  to- 
wards the  door.  **  Don't  tell  them  at  F.  O. 
that  you  are  going  out  unwillingly,  or  they'll 
keep  you  there.     Trust  to  i^me  irregularity 


when  yon  are  there,  to  get  recalled,  and  be 
injured.  If  a  man  can  only  be  injured  and 
brought  before  the  House,  it's  worth  ten 
years '  active  service  to  him.  The  first  time 
I  was  injured  I  was  made  secretanr  of  em- 
bassy. The  second  gave  me  my  Eu  C.  B., 
and  I  look  to  my  next  misfortune  for  the 
Grrand  Cross.  Good-by.  Don't  take  the 
yellow-fever,  don't  marry  a  squaw."  And 
with  a  graceful  move  of  thd  hand  he  nMH 
tioned  an  adieu,  and  disappeared. 


OHAPTBR  XXX. 
ON  THB  ROAD. 

L'EsTRANGE  and  his  sister  were  on  their 
way  to  Italy.  The  curate  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  church  at  Albano,'and  ne 
was  proceeding  to  his  destination  with  at 
much  happiness  as  is  permitted  to  a  man 
who,  with  a  very  humble  opinion  of  lumself, 
feels  called  on  to  assume  a  position  of  some 
importance. 

Wishing,  partly  from  motives  of  eiyajr- 
ment,  partly  from  economy,  to  avoid  the 
route  most  frequented  by  travellers,  they 
had  taken  the  road  through  Zurich  and  tlie 
valley  of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  had  now 
reached  the  little  village  of  Dornbim  in  the 
Vorarlberg  —  a  spot  of  singular  beauty,  in 
the  midst  of  a  completely  pastoral  country. 
High  mountains,  snow-capped  above,  pine- 
clad  lower  down,  descended  by  grassy  siopei 
into  rich  pasture-lands,  traversed  by  innu- 
merable streams,  and  dotted  over  with  those 
cottages  of  framed  wood,  which,  with  their 
ornamented  gables  and  quaint  galleries,  are 
the  most  picturesque  peasant-houses  in  ex* 
istence.  Beautiful  cattle  covered  the  hills, 
their  tinkling  bells  ringing  out  in  the  clear 
air,  and  blending  their  tones  with  the  cease- 
less flow  of  falling  water,  imparting  just  that 
amount  of  sound  that  relieved  the  solemn 
character  of  the  scene,  and  gave  it  vitality. 

Day  afVer  day  found  our  two  travellers 
still  lingering  here.  There  was  a  charm  in 
the  spot,  which  each  felt,  without  confesring 
it  to  the  other,  and  it  was  already  the  fbnrth 
evening  of  their  sojourn  as  they  were  intting 
by  the  side  of  a  little  rivulet,  watching  the 
dipping  flies  along  the  stream,  that  Julia 
saiu,  suddenly,  — 

**  You'd  like  to  live  your  life  here, 
Georce  ;  isn't  that  so  ?  " 

*'  What  makes  you  think  so,  Julia  ?  "  said 
he,  colouring  slightly  as  he  spoke. 

**  First  tell  me  if  I  have  not  read  yon 
aright?  Tou  like  this  quiet  dreamy  land- 
scape.   You  want  no  other  changes  than  in 
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the  yarying  effects  of  cloud,  and  shadow, 
and  mist ;  and  you'd  like  to  think  this  a  lit- 
Ue  haven  against  the  storms  and  shipwrecks 
of  life?" 

**  And  if  I  really  did  think  all  this,  would 
my  choice  of  an  existence  be  a  very  bad 
one,  Julia  ?  " 

**  No.  Not  if  one  could  ensure  the  same 
firame  of  mind  in  which  first  he  tasted  the 
enjoyment  I,  for  instance,  like  what  is 
caUed  the  world  very  much.  I  like  society, 
life,  and  gaiety.  I  hke  the  attentions,  I  like 
the  flatteries  one  meets  with,  but  if  I  could 
be  always  as  happy,  always  as  tranquil  as 
we  have  felt  since  we  came  here,  I*d  be 
quite  willing  to  sign  a  bond  to  live  and  die 
here." 

'*So  that  you  mean  our  present  enjoyment 
of  the  place  could  not  last  V  " 

''I  am  sure  it  could  not  I  am  sure  a 
ffreat  deal  of  the  pleasure  we  now  feel  is  in 
uie  relief  of  escaping  from  the  turmoil  and 
bustle  of  a  world  that  we  don't  belong  to. 
GRie  first  sense  of  this  relief  is  repose,  the 
next  would  be  ennui." 

'*  I  don't  agree  with  you,  Julia.  There  is 
a  calm  acceptance  of  a  humble  lot  in  life, 
quite  apart  from  ennui." 

♦*  Don't  believe  it  There  is  no  such  phi- 
losophy. A  great  part  of  your  happiness 
here  is  in  the  tact  that  you  can  afford  to  live 
here.  Oh,  hold  up  your  hands,  and  be  hor- 
rified. It  is  very  shocking  to  have  a  sister 
who  will  say  such  vulgar  things,  but  I 
watched  you,  George,  after  you  paid  the 
bill  this  morning,  and  I  marked  the  delighted 
smile  in  which  you  pointed  out  some  effect 
of  light  on  the  *  Sentis,'  and  I  said  to  myself, 
« It  is  the  landlord  has  touched  up  the  land- 
•oape.' " 

**I  declare,  Julia,  you  make  me  angry. 
Why  will  you  say  such  things  ?  " 

"  Why  are  we  so  poor,  George  ?  Tell 
me  that,  brother  mine.  Why  are  we  so 
poor?" 

**  There  are  hundreds  as  poor ;  thousands 
poorer." 

"  Perhaps  they  don't  care,  don't  fret  about 
it,  don't  dwell  on  all  the  things  they  are  de- 
barred from,  don't  want  this  or  that  appli- 
ance to  make  life  ea.sier.  Now  look  there, 
what  a  difference  in  one's  existence  to  trav- 
el that  way." 

As  she  spoke,  she  pointed  to  a  Iravellin*; 
carriage  which  swt*pt  over  the  bridge,  with 
all  the  speed  of  four  posters,  and,  with  all 
the  clatter  of  crackintr  whips  and  sounding 
horns,  made  for  the  inn  of  the  village. 

"  How  ft^w  travel  with  post  now,  in  these 
days  of  railroad,"  said  he,  not  sorry  to  turn 
the  conversation  into  another  channel. 


'*  I  hope  they  are  going  on.  - 1  trust  they'll 
not  stop  here.  W^  have  been  the  great 
folk  of  the  place  up  to  this,  but  you'll  see 
how  completely  the  courier  or  the  fcmme-de- 
chambre  will  eclipse  us  now,"  said  she,  ris- 
ing. *^Let  us  go  back,  or  perhaps  they'll 
give  our  very  rooms  away." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  silly,  Julia  ?  " 

**  All  because  we  are  poor,  George.  Let 
me  be  rich,  and  you'll  be  surprised,  not  only 
how  generous  I  shall  be,  but  how  disposed 
to  thmk  well  of  every  one.  Poverty  is  the 
very  mother  of  distrust." 

*'  I  never  heard  you  rail  at  our  narrow 
fortune  like  this  before." 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  dear  George, 
and  I'll  make  a  confession  to  you.  I  was 
not  thinking  of  ourselves,  nor  of  our  hum- 
ble lot  all  this  while ;  it  was  a  letter  I  got 
this  morning  from  Nelly  Bramleigh  was  run- 
ning in  my  mind.  It  has  never  been  out  of 
my  thoughts  since  I  received  it" 
"  You  never  told  me  of  this." 

*^  No.  She  begged  me  not  to  speak  of  it ; 
and  I  meant  to  have  obeyed  her,  but  my 
temper  has  betrayed  me.  What  Nelly  said 
was,  *  Don't  tell  your  brother  about  these 
things  till  he  can  hear  the  whole  story,  which 
Augustus  will  write  to  him  as  soon  as  he  is 
able.' " 

"  What  does  she  allude  to  ? '' 

"  They  are  ruined  —  actually  ruined." 

"  The  Bramleighs  —  the  rich  Bram- 
leighs  ?  " 

*'  Just  so.  They  were  worth  millions  — 
at  least  they  thought  so  —  a  few  weeks 
back,  and  now  they  have  next  to  nothing." 

"  This  has  come  of  over-speculation." 

"  No.  Nothing  of  the  kiinl.  It  is  a 
claimant  to  the  estate  has  arisen,  an  heir 
whose  rights  take  precedence  of  their  fath- 
er's ;  in  fact,  the  grandfather  had  been  pri- 
vately married  early  in  life,  and  had  a  soa 
of  whom  nothing  was  heard  for  yoai*s,  but 
who  married  and  left  a  boy,  who,  on  attain- 
ing; manhood,  preferred  his  claim  to  the 
property.  All  this  mysterious  claim  was 
well  known  to  Colonel  Bramleigli ;  indeed, 
it  would  appear  that  lor  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  with  this  man's  law- 
yers, sometimes  defiantly  challenging  an 
appeal  to  the  law,  and  sometimes  entertain- 
ing projects  of  compromise.  The  correspon- 
dence was  very  lengthy,  and,  from  its  na- 
ture, must  have  weighed  heavily  on  the 
Colonel's  mind  and  spirits  and  ended,  as 
Nelly  suspects,  by  breaking  up  his  health. 

'*  It  was  almost  the  verv  firat  news  that 
met  Augustus  on  his  accession  to  his  fortune, 
and  so  stunned  was  he  that  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Scdley  to  say,  —  *  I  have  ^  such  perfect  reli- 
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ance  on  both  your  integrity  and  ability,  that 
if  you  assure  me  this  claim  is  well-founded 
and  this  demand  a  just  one,  I  will  not  con- 
test it.'  He  added,  —  ^  I  am  not  afraid  of 
poverty,  but  a  public  shame  and  a  scandal 
would  be  my  death/  " 

**  Just  what  I  should  expect  from  him. 
What  did  Sedley.say  ?  " 

^'  He  didn't  say  he  was  exactly  a  fool,  but 
something  ver}'  like  it ;  and  he  told  him, 
too,  that  though  he  might  make  very  light 
of  his  own  rights,  he  cDuld  not  presume  to 
barter  away  those  of  others ;  and,  last  of 
all,  he  added,  what  he  knew  would  have  its 
weight  with  Augustus,  that,  had  his  fether 
liv^,  he  meant  to  have  compromised  this 
claim.  Not  that  he  regarded  it  either  as 
well-founded  or  formidable,  but  simply  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  A  very  unpleasant  pub- 
licity. This  last  intimation  had  its  effect, 
and  Augustus  permitted  Sedley  to  treat 
Sedley  at  once  addressed  himself  to  Tem- 
ple —  Jack  was  not  to  be  found  —  and  to 
Lord  Culduff,  to  learn  what  share  they 
were  disposed  to  take  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment As  Augustus  offered  to  bind  him- 
self never  to  marry,  and  to  make  a  will  di- 
viding the  estate  equally  amongst  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  Lom  Culduff  and  Temple 
quite  approved  of  this  determination,  but 
held  that  they  were  not  called  upon  to  take 
any  portion  of  the  burden  of  the  compro- 
mise. 

*^  Augustus  would  seem  to  have  been  so 
indignant  at  this  conduct,^  that  he  wrote  to 
Sedley  to  put  him  at  once  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  claimant  Sedley  saw  by 
the  torms  of  the  letter  how  much  of  it  was 
dictated  by  passion  and  offended  pride, 
evaded  the  demand,  and  pretended  that  an 
arrangement  was  actually  pending,  and,  if 
nninterfered  with,  sure  to  be  completed. 
To  this  Augustus  replied  —  for  Nelly  has 
sent  me  a  copy  of  his  very  words  —  *  Be  it 
so.  Make  such  a  settlement  as  you,  in 
your  capacity  of  my  lawyer,  deem  best  for 
ray  interests.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  not 
live  in  a  house,  nor  receive  the  rents  of  an 
estate,  my  rights  to  which  the  law  may  pos- 
sibly decide  against  me.  Till,  then,  the 
matter  be  determined  either  way,  I  and  my 
sister  Eleanor,  who  is  like-minded  with  me 
in  this  affair,  will  go  where  we  can  live  at 
least  cost,  decided,  so  soon  as  may  be,  to 
have  this  issue  determined,  and  Gastello 
become  the  possession  of  him  who  rightfully 
owns  it.* 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  day  he  wrote 
this  they  left  Castelio.  They  only  stopped 
a  ni<^lit  in  Dublin,  and  lefl  next  momins 
for  tue  Continent    Nelly's  letter  is  dated 


from  Ostend.  She  says  she  doei  not  know 
where  they  are  going,'and  is  averse  to  any- 
thing like  importuning  her  brother  by  even 
a  question.  She  promises  to  write  soon 
agam,  however,  and  tell  me  all  aboat  their 
plans.  They  are  travelling  without  a  ser- 
vant, and,  so  far  as  she  knows,  with  very 
little  money.  Poor  NeUy !  she  bean  up 
nobly,  but  the  terrible  reverse  of  condition, 
and  the  privations  she  is  hourly  confronted 
with,  are  clearly  preying  upon  her.* 

'^  What  a  change !  Just  to  think  of  them 
a  few  months  back.  It  was  a  princely 
household." 

'*  Just  what  Nelly  sajrs.  '  It  is  a  complete 
overthrow ;  and  if  I  am  not  stunned  by  the 
reverse,  it  is  because  all  iny  svmpathies  are 
engaged  for  poor  **  Gusty,  who  is  doing  his 
best  to  bear  up  well.  As  for  mvself,  I  nev- 
er knew  how  helpless  I  was  till  I  tried  to 
pack  my  trunk.  I  suppose  time  will  soften 
down  many  things  that  are  now  somewhat 
hard  to  bear  ;  but  for  the  moment  I  am  ufr* 
patient  and  irritable;  and  it  is  only  the 
sight  of  my  dear  brother  —  so  calm»  so 
manly,  and  so  dignified  in  his  sorrow  — 
that  obliges  me  to  forset  my  selfish  grief 
and  compose  myself  as  1  ought"' 

As  they  thus  talked,  they  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  inn,  where  the  landlord  met 
them,  with  the  request  that  the  two  gentle* 
men  who  had  arrived  by  extra-port,  and 
who  could  not  find  horses  to  proceed  on 
their  journey,  might  be  permitted  to  share 
the  one  sitting-room  the  house  contained, 
and  which  was  at  present  occupied  by  the 
L'Estranges. 

'*  Let  us  sup  in  your  room,  George,"  whi^ 
pered  Julia,  and  passed  on  into  toe  boose. 

L'Estrange  gave  orders  to  send  the  sup- 
per to  his  room,  and  told  the  landlord  that 
the  salon  was  at  his  jguests*  dispoeaL 

About  two  hours  later,  as  the  curate  and 
his  sister  sat  at  the  open  window,  silently 
enjoying  the  delicious  softness  of  a  starry 
night  they  were  startled  by  the  load  talk- 
ing of  persons  so  near  as  to  seem  almoBt  in 
the  room  with  them. 

*^  English  —  ril  be  sworn  they  are  t  **  laid 
one.  '^  Hiat  instinctive  dread  of  a  stranoer 
pertains  only  to  our  people.  How  coula  il 
have  interfered  with  their  comibrt,  that  we 
sat  and  eat  our  meal  in  this  comer?  " 

'^  The  landlord  says  they  are  young,  and 
the  woman,  pretty.  That  may  explain 
something.  Your  countrymen,  Philip,  are 
the  most  jealous  r^e  in  £urope." 

L'Estrange  coughed  here  three  or  (bar 
times,  to  apprise  his  neighbours  that  they 
were  within  earshot  of  outers. 

**  Listen  to  that  cough,"  cried  the  first 
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ipetker.   *^  That  was  palpably  feigned.    It 

wai  mMnt  to  say,  Don't  talk  so  loud." 

**!  always  ^row  more  indiscreet  under 
nok  provocation,"  said  the  other,  whose 
vwds  were  slightly  tinged  with  a  foreign 
aoeent 

A  merry  laoeh  burst  from  Julia  at  this 
speech,  wmch  the  others  joined  in  by  yery 
UBpnlse. 

**  I  suspect,"  said  the  first'speaker,  '^  we 
JB^t  as  well  have  occupied  the  same  room, 
•eeug  in  what  close  proximity  we  stand  to 
saeh  other." 

'^I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  go  to 
jonr  room,  Julia,"  said  George,  in  a  low 
race.    "  It  is  getting  late,  besides." 

^  I  believe  you  are  right,  Greorge.  I  will 
nyffood-night.'' 

The  last  words  appeared  to  have  caught 
tlie  ears  of  the  strangers,  who  exclaimed  to- 
getliar,  **  Good-night,  good- night ; "  and  he 
with  the  foreign  accent  began  to  hum,  in  a 
very  sweet  tenor  voice,  ^  Buona  sera,  buona 
BQtte,  buona  sera ; "  which  Julia  would  fain 
have  listened  to,  but  George  hurried  her 
away,  and  closed  the  door. 

^  There  is  the  end  of  that  episode,"  said 
ibe  foreign  voice.  '^  Le  Man  Jaloux  has 
had  enough  of  us.  Your  women  in  Eng- 
land are  taught  never  to  play  with  fire." 

**  I  might  reply  that  yours  are  all  pjro- 
technisto,   said  the  other,  with  a  laugh. 

The  clatter  of  plates  and  the  jingle  of 
glasses,  as  the  waiter  laid  the  table  for  sup- 
per, drowned  their  voices,  and  L'Estrange 
dropped  off  asleep  soon  after.  A  hearty 
bunt  of  laughter  at  last  aroused  him.  It 
came  from  the  adioining  room,  where  the 
itiaogers  were  still  at  table,  though  it  was 
BOW  nigh  daybreak. 

**  Yes,"  said  he  of  the  foreign  accent,  "  I 
vast  confess  it.  I  never  made  a  lucky  hit 
in  my  life  without  the  ungrateful  thought 
of  how  much  luckier  it  might  have  been. 

**  It  is  your  Italian  blood  has  given  you 
tiuit  temperament." 

**  I  knew  you'd  say  so,  Philip ;  before  my 
■peech  was  well  out,  I  felt  the  reply  you'd 
make  me.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  you 
Snglish  aro  not  a  whit  more  thankful  to 
fivfeune  than  we  are ;  but  in  your  matter- 
ci'SBuct  way  you  accept  a  benefit  as  your 
jort  due,  while  we,  more  conscious  of  our 
deservings,  always  feel  that  no  recompense 
fiiUy  eqi^led  what  we  merited.  And  so 
M  it  that  ever  since  that  morning  at  Fumi- 
TaTs  Inn,  I  keep  on  asking  myself.  Why 
twenty  thousand  r  Wliy  not  forty  —  why 
not  twice  forty  ?  " 

'*I  was  .quite  prepared  for  all  this.  I 
think  I  saw  the  reaction  beginning  as  you 
ngned  the  paper." 


"No,  there  you  wrong  me,  Philip.  I 
wrote  boldly,  like  a  man  who  felt  that  he 
was  making  a  great  resolve,  and  could 
stand  by  it.  You'd  never  guess  when  what 
yon  have  called  *  the  reaction '  set  in." 

"  I  am  curious  to  know  when  that  was." 

"  I'll  tell  you.  You  remember  our  visit 
to  Castello.  You  thought  it  a  strange  ca- 
price of  mine  ,  to  ask  the  lawyer  whether, 
now  that  all  was  finally  settled  between 
us,  I  might  be  permitted  to  see  the  house 
—  which,  as  the  family  had  lofl,  could  be 
done  without  any  unpleasantness.  I  be- 
lieve ray  request  amused  hun  as  much  as  it 
did  you ;  he  thought  it  a  strange  caprice, 
but  he  saw  no  reason  to  refuse  it,  and  I  saw 
smiled  as  he  sat  down  to  write  the  note  to 
the  housekeeper.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
thought,  *  It  IS  a  gambler's  whim ;  he  wants 
to  see  the  stake  he  played  for,  and  what  he 
might  perhaps  have  won  had  he  had  cour- 
age to  play  out  the  game.'  You  certainly 
took  that  view  of  it." 

The  other  muttered  something  like  a 
lialf  assent,  and  the  former  speaker  con- 
tinued :  "  And  you  were  both  of  you  wrong. 
I  wanted  to  see  the  finished  picture  of 
which  I  possessed  the  sketch  —  tne  beauti- 
ful Flora  —  whose  original  was  my  grand- 
mother. I  cannot  tell  you  the  intense 
longing  I  had  to  see -the  features  that  per- 
tained to  one  who  belonged  to  me  ;  a  man 
must  be  as  utterly  desolate  as  I  am,  to  com- 
prehend the  craving  I  felt  to  have  some- 
thing —  anything  that  might  stand  to  me  in 
place  of  family.  It  was  this  led  me  to 
Castello,  and  it  was  this  that  made  me,  when 
I  crossed  the  threshold,  indifferent  to  all  the 
splendours  of  the  place,  and  only  occupied 
with  one  thought,  one  wish  —  to  see  the 
frescos  in  the  Octagon  Tower,  —  poor  old 
Giacomo's  great  work,  —  the  picture  of  his 
beautiful  daughter.  And  was  she  not 
beautiful  V  I  ask  you,  Philip,  had  R«iphael 
himself  ever  such  a  model  for  sweetness  of 
expression  ?  Come,  come.  You  were  just 
as  wild  as  myself  in  your  enthusiasm  as  you 
stood  before  her ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  silly 
jest  that  you  could  repress  the  agitation  you 
were  so  ashamed  of" 

'*  I  remember  I  told  you  that  the  family 
had  terribly  degenerated  since  her  day." 

*^  And  yet  you  tried  to  trace  a   likeness 
between  us." 

"  You  won't  say  that  I  succeeded,"  said 
he,  with  a  laugh. 

^^  It  was  then  as  I  stood  there  gazing  on 
her,  thinking  of  her  sad  story,  that  I 
bethought  me  what  an  ignoble  part  it  was 
I  played  to  compromise  the  rights  that  she 
had  won,  and  how  unworthy  I  was  to  be  the 
I  descendant  of  the  beautiful  £nrichetta." 
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"  Yoa  are  about  the  only  man  I  ever  met 
who  was  in  love  with  his  grandmother." 

"  Call  it  how  you  like,  her  lovely  face 
has  never  left  me  since  I  saw  it  there." 

"  And  yet  your  regret  implies  that  you 
are  only  sorry  not  to  have  made  a  better 
bar^ia." 

"No,  Philip :  my  regret  is  not  to  have 
stood  out  for  terms  that  must  have  been 
refused  me ;  I  wish  I  had  asked  for  the  ^  im- 
possible.' I  tried  to  make  a  laughing  mat- 
ter of  it  when  I  began,  but  I  cannot  —  I 
cannot.  I  have  got  the  feeling  that  I  have 
been  selling  my  birthright" 

"  And  you  regret  that  the  mess  of  pot- 
tage has  not  been  bigger." 

"  There's  the  impossibility  in  making  a 
friend  of  an  Englishman !  It  is  the  sordid 
side  of  everything .  he  will  insist  on  turning 
uppermost  Had  I  told  a  Frenchman  what 
I  have  told  you,  he  would  have  lent  me  his 
whole  heart  in  sympathy." 

"  To  be  sure  he  would.  He  would  have 
accepted  all  that  stupid  sentimentality 
about  your  grandmother  as  refined  feeling, 
and  you*d  have  been  blubbering  over  eacn 
other  this  half  hour." 

"  If  you  only  knew  the  sublime  project  I 
had.  I  dare  not  tell  you  of  it  in  your  mis- 
erable spirit  of  depreciating  all  that  is  high 
in  feeline  and  noble  in  aspiration.  You 
would  ridicule  it.  Yes,  moo  cher,  you 
would  have  seen  nothing  in  m^  plan,  save 
what  you  could  turn  into  absurdity." 

"  Let  me  hear  it  I  promise  you  to  receive 
the  information  with  the  most  distinguished 
consideration." 

"  You  could  not  You  could  not  elevate 
your  mind  even  to  comprehend  my  motives. 
What  would  you  have  said,  if  I  had  gone 
to  this  Mr.  Bramleigh,  and  said,  Cousin,"  — 

**  lie  is  not  your  cousin,  to  begin  with." 

"  No  matter ;  one  calls  every  undefined 
relation  cousin.  Cousin,  I  would  have  said, 
this  house  that  you  live  in,  these  horses  that 
you  drive,  this  plate  that  you  dine  off,  these 
spreading  lawns  and  shady  woods  that  lie 
around,  are  mine ;  I  am  their  lawful 
owner  ;  I  am  the  true  heir  to  them ;  and 
you  are  nothing  —  nobody  —  the  son  of  an 
illegitimate  "  — ^ 

"  Vd  say  he'd  have  pitched  you  out  of 
the  window." 

"  Wait  a  while  ;  not  so  fast.  Neverthe- 
less, I  would  have  said,  Yours  is  the  pre- 
scription and  the  habit  These  thmgs 
have  pertained  to  you  since  your  birth ; 
they  are  part  of  you,  and  you  of  them. 
You  cannot  live  without  them,  because  you 
know  no  other  life  than  where  they  enter 
and  mingle ;  while  I,  poor  and  an  adven- 


turer, have  never  tasted  laxory,  dot  had 
anv  experiences  but  of  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty. Let  us  each  keep  the  station  to 
which  habit  and  time  nave  accustomed 
him.  Do  you  live,  as  you  have  ever,  lived, 
grand  seigneur  as  you  are  —  rich,  hon- 
oured, and  regarded.  I  will  never  dispute 
your  possession  nor  assail  your  rig^t  I 
only  ask  that  you  accept  me  as  yourrelatioD, 
—  a  cousin,  wno  has  been  long  absent  in  re- 
mote lands ;  a  traveller,  an  ^  eccentric,*  who 
likes  a  life  of  savagery  and  adventmre, 
and  who  has  come  back,  after  yean  of  exile, 
to  see  his  family  and  be  with  his  own. 
Imagine  yovurself  for  an  instant  to  be  Bnon- 
leigh,  and  what,would  you  have  said  to  thb  ? 
Had  I  simply  asked  to  be  one  of  them,  to 
call  them  by  their  Christian  names,  to  be 
presented  to  their  friends  as  Cousin  Ana- 
tole  — I  ask  you  now  —  seriously,  what  yoo 
would  have  replied  to  such  a  noble  uh 
peal?" 

'*  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  should  have 
said,  but  I  think  I  can  tell  yon  what  I  would 
have  done." 

"  Well  out  with  it." 

*'  I'd  have  sent  for  the  police,  and  handed 
you  over  to  the  authorities  for  either  a  rogue 
or  a  madman." 

^*Bon  soir.  I  wish  yon  a  good-niffht— 
pleasant  dreams,  too,  if  that  be  posnble.** 

^*  Don't  go.  Sit  down.  The  dawn  is  jnst 
breaking,  and  you  know  I  ordered  the 
horses  for  the  first  licht" 

**  I  must  go  into  the  air  then.  I  mnst  go 
where  I  can  breathe." 

*'  Take  a  cigar,  and  let  us  talk  of  some* 
thin^else." 

^^  That  is  easy  enough  for  yoa ;  von  who 
treat  everything  as  a  mere  passing  in(^ident« 
and  would  make  life  a  series  of  unconnected 
episodes.  You  turn  from  this  to  that,  jnst 
as  you  taste  of  this  dish  and  that  at  dinner ; 
but  I  who  want  to  live  a  life  —  entendu  f  — 
to  live  a  life :  to  be  to-morrow  the  snocessor 
of  myself  to-day,  to  carry  with  me  aa 
identity  —  how  aip  /  to  practise  your  phi- 
losophy ?  " 

^*  Here  come  the  horses ;  and  I  mnst  sar, 
I  am  for  once  grateful  to  their  jingling  bdk, 
helping  as  they  do  to  drown  more  nonsense 
than  even  vou  usually  give  way  to.** 

**  How  did  we  ever  become  friends  ?  Can 
you  explain  that  to  me  ?  " 

^*  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  in  one  of 
vour  lucid  moments,  Anatole  —  for  jom 
have  them  at  times." 

^^  Ah,  I  have !    But  if   you're    ffettiog 
complimentary,  I'd  better  be  off.     Will  joft 
look  to  the  bill  V  and  I'll  take  charge  of  the 
I  baggage." 
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From  St.  Jaaei^  Magaslne. 

]JL     BOCHEFOUCAULD     AND    HIS    PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 

Whatever  maj  be  said  of  the  ancient 
noblesse  of  France  by  those  who  are  jealous 
of  their  blood,  and  perhaps  a  little  ignorant 
of  their  history,  the  fact  remains,  that 
France  owes  to  them  a  prodi^ons  part  of 
her  great  European  illustration.  Let  us 
take,  for  instance,  the  quality  on  which 
Frenchmen  most  pride  themselves  even 
now,  the  brilliant  impetuosity,  the  furia 
Franceses  of  their  troops  in  attack.  This 
was  a  quality  originally  belonging  to  their 
noblesse,  and  which  spread  from  them,  and 
through  their  example,  among  the  common 
soldiers.  We  do  not  bring  this  forward  as 
oar  own  theory.  It  is  the  statement  of  one 
who  was  neither  a  Frenchman  nor  a  man  of 
extravagant  aristocratic  sympathies,  but  a 
Swiss  of  Italian  descent,  a  historian  of  re- 
publican predilections,  —  the  grave,  the 
learned,  the  critical,  the  sober-minded  Sis- 
mondi.  Be  this  doctrine,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  French  ntfbftsse  gave  Sully  and 
Richelieu  to  statesmanship,  and  Turennc  to 
war,  and  Fenelon  to  the  Church,  and  Mira- 
beau  and  Talleyrand  to  the  revolution; 
while  in  literature  they  are  represented  by 
names  like  Montaigne,  Descartes,  La 
Rochefoucauld,  S^virnic^f  Boulainvilliers, 
Chateaubriand,  De  Musset,  and  De  Tocque- 
ville.  Of  their  thousands  of  witty  and 
graceful  gentlemen,  whose  talk  and  man- 
ners formed  Europe,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak.  We  quote  only  names  which  stand 
out  in  history,  omitting  from  the  list  even 
such  as  belong^  loss  to  the  nobility  of  the 
sword,  or  the.  Church,  than  to  the  nobility 
of  the  gown  —  such  names  as  those  of  Pascal 
and  of  Montesquieu. 

We  are  about  to  speak  specially,  on  the 
present  occasion,  of  one  member  of  this 
order,  who,  enjoying  universal  celebrity,  is 
yet  very  little  known.  The  fate  is  a  com- 
mon, though  it  seems  a  6ingular  one ;  it  is 
the  fate  of  Erasmus,  and  Buchanan,  and 
many  another  great  writer.  Everybody 
knows  Hocbefoucauld's  *^  Maxims,"  and 
scarcely  anybody  knows  Rochefoucauld. 
The  "  Maxims"  are  among  the  familiar  pos- 
sessions of  Europe.  Some  of  them  are  in 
8eho«3l-girls*  copy-books,  others  turn  up  at 
frequent  intervals  in  all  light  literature. 
They  have  been  blown  like  thistle-down 
over  the  earth,  and  have  sprouted  up  in 
prickly  epigrams.  But,  for  a  thousand  read- 
ers of  the  **  Maxims,'*  there  is  scarcely  one 
reader  of  the  "  Memoirs,"  and  the  pro- 


portion is  eqoally  small  of  those  who  baT« 
taken  the  tronble  to  inquire  what  maanar 
of  man  this  fimsona  writer  of  ^  Maxine  * 
was.  He  has  represented,  with  incompanii- 
ble  skill,  one  whole  side  of  moral  specolac 
tion,  and  only  a  few  inqoirers  have  speoa- 
lated  upon  him. 

The  family  of  La  Rochefoucauld  deriTed 
its  name  from  a  village  so-called  in  the  An- 
goumois,  five  leagues  from  Angonldme. 
Here,  on  the  River  Tarduere,  in  this  wes- 
tern province,  a  land  rich  with  corn  and 
wine,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century  a  rac« 
of  barons.  The  first  of  them  on  record  ii 
one  Foucaud  or  Fulcaldus,  Seigneur  de  la 
Roche,  who,  with  his  children,  assisted  at  a 
gift  to  the  Abbaye  d'Uzerche,  a.d.,  1019,  and 
IS  called  t;ir  notilissitmis  in  a  charter  of  A.D. 
1026.  The  family  continued  to  exist  in  the 
regular  feudal  manner,  making  occasional  do> 
nations  to  religious  houses,  and  now  and  then 
at  war  with  weir  superiors,  the  Counts  of 
Angouldme.    The  seventh  baron  was  taken 

f>ri8oner  at  Gisors,  fighting  against  the  Em- 
ish  under  Philip  Augustus,  and  afVerwaros 
witnessed  the  marriage  contract  between 
Isabel  of  AngoulSme  and  our  King  John. 
His  descendants  are  found  engaged  in  the 
wars  in  Flanders,  and  in  those  carried  on 
against  our  own  ancestors  in  Poitou.  At 
last  we  come  to  the  sixteenth  baron,  under 
whom  the  house  took  a  step  in  advance. 
This  was  Francois,  counsellor  and  chamber* 
lain  to  Charles  the  Eighth  and  Louis  the 
Twelfth.  He  had  the  honour  of  holding,  at 
the  baptismal  font,  the  great  king,  Francis 
the  Firet,  who  received  his  name,  and  who, 
by  and  by,  in  1528,  raised  the  barony  of 
La  Rochefoucauld  into  a  comt^.  The  La 
Rochefouc&ulds  were  for  two  generations 
Huguenots,  and  one  of  them  perished  in  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  This  man's 
grandson,  Francois,  the  twentieth  baron, 
was  made  a  duke  and  peer  of  France,  in 
1622,  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth.  He  had  mar- 
ried Gabrielle  du  Plessis-Liancourt,  and  in 
1613  there  had  been  bom  to  him  a  youngster, 
whom  he  christened  Fran<jois,  as  the  family 
had  alwavs  christened  their  heirs  since  the 
days  of  I'rancis  the  First.  The  Fran9oi8  of 
1613,  twenty-first  baron  and  second  duke,  was 
the  author  of  the  "  Maxims."  During  his  fa- 
ther's lifetime,  which  lasted  till  1650,  he  bore 
the  title  of  Prince  de  Marcillac,  taken  from 
one  of  the  possessions  of  the  house. 

He  was  by  no  means  well  educated,  this 
master  of  French  prose,  to  whom  Voltaire 
gives  the  praise  of  forming  the  taste  of  his 
nation.  His  father  sent  him  to  the  camp 
early,  and  Marcillac  served  a  campaign  in 
Italy  when  still  in  his  sixteenth  year.    At 
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the  time  of  his  entiy  ioto  public  life,  his 
lather  was  *'  in  disgrace,"  and  was  living  in 
esile  at  Blois.     The  first  duke  had  owed  his 
dukedom  to  the  favour  of  Marie  de  Medicb ; 
had  adhered  to  her,  when  as  Queen  Mother 
she  quarrelled  with  Richelieu;   and    had 
been  implicated  in  the  revolt  of  Gaston 
d'Orleans.     Hence  his  absence  from  court, 
and  hence  our  Prince  de  Marcillac  was 
brought  up,  as  he  tells  us  in   his  Memoirs, 
in  dislike  and  distrust  of  Richelieu.    The 
great  CardinaPs  policy  is  well  known.    He 
was  for  France  centralised  at  home,  and 
dominant  abroad.    His  hand  of  iron  fell  by 
turns  on  the  Huguenots,  the  grandees,  the 
house  of  Austria.     So  the  young  Marcillac 
required  to  walk  warily;  yet  he  came  on 
the  stage  of  affairs  with  every  advantage  of 
nature,  as  of  fortune.    He  was  handsome, 
high-bred,  full  of  wit  and  cleverness ;  and, 
though  at  bottom  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
made  for  intrigue  and  the  kind  of  intellect- 
ual speculation  on  character  for  which  such 
experience  affords  material,  he  had    one 
other  element  of  charm  suited  to  the  time 
of  bis  d^ut^  —  we  mean  a  certain  flush  of 
romance.    It  was  rather  the  flush  of  youth 
than  the  reflex  of  anythins  deep  in  his  char- 
acter ;  the  best  part  of  which  was  a  really 
solid  good   nature  —  not  a    self-sacrificing 
Bobleneas,  such  as  distinguished    (for    in- 
stance) his  contemporary,  Montrose.    But 
it  added  to  his  grace  of  mind  in  the  eyes  (^ 
the  French  women  of  that  time,  who  read 
romance,  and  acted  romance,  and  yet  were 
thoroughly  women  of  the  world,  and  of  wit 
too.    Bent  on  shinins^  somewhere,  while  the 
cloud  of  his  father's  aisj^ace  prevented  him 
from  shining  much  at  Paris,  Marcillac  again 
went  to  the  wars.     He  had  made  a  cam- 
paign, as  we  have  seen,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps,  in  the  war  of  the  Mantuan  succes- 
ion,  while  only  a  boy.     When  the  war  with 
Spain  began,  in  1635,  he  served  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Avein.    It 
was  just  about  this  time  that  he  married 
Mademoiselle  de    Vivoune.    He    tells    us 
somewhere,  that  bis  marriage  was  a  happy 
one ;  but  all  that  is  known  of  this  lady  is 
that  she  was  his  wife,  and  that  she  had  a 
large  family.     The  fact  is  characteristic  of 
La   Rochefoucauld  and  of  his    age..  The 
only  female  friend  of  his,  and  he  had  many, 
about  whom  we  are  in  entire  ignorance,  is 
the  female  friend  whom  he  wedded.     Stud- 
ies the  most  delightful  and  elaborate  exist 
of  the  De  Longuevilles,  De  SabliSs,  and  oth- 
ers.    But  a  veil  of  obscurity  hangs  over  the 
face  of  the  motlier  of  hb  children. 

The  old    Duke   appeared   again   in   the 
world   in    1637,    and    Marcillac    went   to 


CJourt  Here*  he  attached  himself  doaely 
to  the  interests  of  the  Queen,  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, a  Sj^anish  Hapsburg,  half  German, 
half  Spanish,  comely,  sensual,  brave,  fond 
of  gallantry,  which  she  varied  with  a  little 
superstitious  devotion.  Here,  too,  he  had 
the  first  of  those  love-affairs  Qus  ]oT»«ffiur 
with  his  wife  does  not  count)  which  plaj 
such  a  prominent  part  in  his  history.  Eb 
became  ^is  of  the  beautiful  Madame  de 
Hautefort,  the  Platonic  mistress  of  Loais 
the  Thirteenth.  It  was  the  peculiarity  of 
that  gloomy,  cruel,  suspicious  King,  in 
which  he  differed  markedly  both  ficom  hit 
father  and  his  son,  to  have  no  mistresses  but 
of  the  Platonic  type.  One  day  he  insisted 
on  seeing  a  biliet  which  the  De  Hautefort 
held  in  her  hand.  She  hid  it  in  her  bosom, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  it  he  mnst 
come  and  take  it  His  Majesty  thereapon 
took  up  a  pair  of  silver  pincers,  and  at^ 
catel^  extracted  the  note  with  that  harm^ 
less  instrument  It  does  not  appear  that 
Marcillac's  tenderness  for  Madame  de  Hai^ 
tefort  went  beyond  the  sentimental  stage. 
But  it  must  have  been  real ;  for  we  know, 
from  his  "  Memoirs,"  that  in  1637,  when 
the  Queen  was  in  great  peril,  suspected  of 
conspiring  with  Spain,  and  menaced  with 
divorce  and  imprisonment,  he  formed  a  pro* 
ject  for  carrying  her  and  her  friend,  Mad> 
ame  de  Hautefort,  off  to  Brussels.  *'  I  was 
at  the  age,"  he  says,  ^*  when  one  likes  to  do 
extraordinary  and  brilliant  things,  and  I 
could  not  find  anything  more  so  than  to 
take  away,  at  the  same  time,  the  Queen 
from  the  King,  her  husband,  and  from  the 
Cardinal,  who  was  jeak>us  of  her,  and  Mad* 
ame  de  Hautefort  from  the  King,  who  was 
in  love  with  her."  To  this  may  be  added 
that,  at  a  later  time,  when  again  serving  in 
the  field,  he  gave  a  note  tbr  her  to  her 
brother,  to  be  delivered  in  case  he  should 
fall  in  the  approaching  battle. 

The  romantic  adventure  contemplated  hr 
Marcillac  never  took  place;  but  he  ft!U 
into  the  clutches  of  "  the  terrible  Cardi- 
nal" that  year,  for  assisting  his  enemy, 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  with  carria^  Bad 
horses  when  she  fled  to  Spain.  Bichelien 
sent  him  to  the  Bastille  for  eight  days. 
When  he  got  his  release,  he  went  into  re- 
tirement for  a  couple  of  years,  after  which 
he  again  joined  the  army.  But  he  oould 
never  arran^  matters  with  Richelienp  io 
he  took  up  his  quarters  at  his  fine  iei|t  of 
Vertueil,  in  his  own  country.  It  con- 
tradicts many  common  notions  about  the 
French  noblesse  to  find  that,  daring  those 
vears  of  obscure  tranquillitv,  the  Prince  do 
Marcillac,  heir  of  the  Doc  de  la  ILochefoOf- 
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esuld,  ifaoald  have  become,  in  a  kind  of 
WSJ,  a  wine-mercliant.  He  used  to  ship 
irines  to  England  from  the  western  ports 
near  his  seat,  receiving  English  horses  and 
doain  exchange. 

£i  1642,  Marcillac  assisted  the  Comte  de 
Montrcsor,  who  had  been  implicated  in 
the  famous  Cinq-Mars  coDspirac v,  to  escape 
frcnn  France.  That  Vear  Kichelicu  died  — 
io  feared,  says  Michelet,  in  his  (juaint  way, 
that  people  hardly  dared  to  bebeve  it,  not 
knowmg  that  he  might  not  choose  to  come 
to  Hfe  again.  The  Queen's  party  and  the 
discontented  grandees  rallied  their  spirits, 
aqd  Marcillac  was  employed  by  Anne  to 
prepare  the  way  for  her  Regency.  For, 
the  King,  too,  was  now  nearing  death ;  and 
the  Regency  was  the  paramount  question. 
liarcilOtc's  mission  was  to  bring  into  Anne's 
interests  the  Due  d'Enghien,  afterwards 
the  renowned  Condd,  the  eagle -faced,  high- 
hearted, indomitable  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
who  won  a  ^at  battle  at  twenty-two. 
Marcillac  was  m  his  element  in  such  duties, 
which  suited  his  love  of  finesse,  his  winning 
manners,  and  all  those  brilliant  qualities 
which  made  him  a  typical  noble  of  that 
society.  The  king  died  in  1643;  Anne 
became  Regent ;  and  great  were  the  hopes 
of  those  who  had  adhered  to  her  when  she 
was  under  the  double  shadow  of  the  late 
husband's  suspicious  indifference,  and  the 
late  Cardinal's  far-seeing  and  watohfhl  hate. 
But  they  were  all  disappointed,  and  nobody 
more  so  than  the  Prince  de  Marcillac. 
The  Queen's  confidence  was  given  to 
Richelieu's  pupil,  Mazarin,  a  supple,  in- 
genious Italian,  of  humble  birth,  who  had 
Richelieu's  smaller  talents  without  his 
greater  ones  (though  with  more  amiability), 
and  who  bad,  above  all,  the  one  talent 
needful  for  governing  the  Queen  Regent. 
Marcillac  was  bent  on  bi;ing  rewarded 
for  his  fidelity  with  some  important  post. 
He  had  al:K>  the  di<rnity  ot  his  family 
much  at  heart;  desiring  that,  like  the 
great  housed  of  Rohan  and  Tremouille  — 
one  sprung  from  the  sovereign  princes  of 
Brittany,  the  other  from  the  sovereign 
princes  of  Poitou  —  he  should  enjoy  Teit 
kontieurs  du  Louvre  —  the  tabouret  for 
his  wife,  and  the  right  of  entering  the 
lionvre  in  a  carria<:;e.  But  he  soon  found,  | 
as  he  relates,  that  the  Qticcn  and  the  new  , 
Cardinal  were  **  amusing  '*  him  ;  and  he  ! 
passed  the  year  lGU-i5,  in  what  he  calls 
nn  AcU  ennuijeux.  lie  b.'g  in  to  draw  near 
those  other  discontente^l  potentates,  who  ' 
were  nicknamed  the  I[n[)ortants,  and  - 
whose  chief,  the  handsome  showy  Due  de ' 
Beaufort,  a  grandson  of  Henry  the  Fourth's, : 


by  the  fahr  Gabrielle,  had  been  sent  to 
prison.  They  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
Fronde. 

The  old  Dnke,  however,  obtained  for  his 
son,  thus  gradually  ripening  into  a  Fron- 
denr,  permission  to  purchase  the  govern- 
ment of  Poitou.  This  was  in  1646,  in  which 
year  Marcillac  went  to  the  Liow  Countries 
with  D*£nghien,  and  was  badly  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Mardick  —  so  badly,  that 
he  bad  to  be  carried  back  to  Paris  in  a 
litter.  As  he  recovered,  he  found  a  general 
discontent  with  the  Government  growing 
stronger  every  day.  The  Parliament  of 
Paris,  nothing  loth  to  extend  its  influence 
beyond  i(s  proper  judicial  functions,  and 
to  be  a  great  power  in  the  state,  was 
grumbling  deeply.  The  finances  were  in 
abominable  discM^der.  The  taxes  were 
most  oppressive.  All  these  circumstances 
favoured  the  disappointed  patricians,  and 
the  Fronde  began  to  form  itself  into  a 
serious  power  —  a  power  which  made 
some  observers  fear  or  hope,  as  their  in- 
clinations led  them,  that  France  was  about 
to  have  a  revolution  such  as  was  just  com- 
pleting itself  in  England.  But  the  differ- 
ence of  conditions  Vas  prodigious ;  the  one 
common  element,  indeed,  being  that  mis- 
government  and  discontent  existed  in 
France  in  1647-8,  as  they  had  in  England 
in  1687-8.  In  France,  however,  there  was 
no  cohesion  between  the  interests  suffering. 
The  noblesse  used  the  Parliament,  the  Par- 
liament the  bourffemsie,  the  'bourgeoisie  the 
rabble ;  but  all  these  different  classes  cared 
only  for  themselves.  A  duchess,  wanting 
the  tabouret,  might  act  tor  a  time  with  a 
fish- woman  wanting  a  market-tax  taken  off; 
but  there  was  nothing  religious  or  historical 
in  a  tie  of  that  kind.  As  for  the  chiefs, 
they  hardly  pretended  to  have  any  but  per- 
sonal grievances.  The  coadjutor  of  Paris, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Rctz,  desired  to 
be  a  cardiniil  and  a  minister.  Marcillac 
wanted  letters  of  dukedom,  his  father  being 
still  alive.  One  grandee  longed  for  the 
governorship  of  Havre ;  the  otiier  for  that 
of  Langueaot;.  Some  joined  the  move- 
ment in  obedience  to  a  mistress  —  who 
was  generally  another  man*s  wife.  And  00 
things  went  on.  There  was  infinite  cour- 
age, brilliance,  wit,  shown  no  doubt;  the 
air  was  alive  with  pasquinades,  as  with 
musketry,  while  the  strujrgle  lasted.  Nay, 
there  was  a  gencn>us  nobU;ne<«  shown,  too, 
worthy  of  an  age  which  had  listened  to 
Comeillc,  and  which  (an  is  now  well  known) 
really  formed  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
more  lauded  age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
But  if  all  the  wit  had  been  confined  to 
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albams,  and  all  the  powder  made  into  fire- 
works, the  political  results  wonld  have  been 
very  much  the  same. 

Our  business,  howerery  is  with  Francois 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  was  still  Prince 
de  Marciilac  when  the  war  broke  out  The 
crisis  was  brought  on  by  the  rashness  of 
Mazarin,  who  elated  with  Condi's  victory  of 
Lens,  thought  he  might  do  anything,  and 
(26th  August,  1648)  arrested  two  of  the  most 
venerated  members  of  the  Parliament.  At 
once  Paris  rose ;  invested  the  Palais  Boyal, 
where  the  Queen  Regent  was  with  her  son ; 
and  forced  the  Government  to  release  the 
prisoners.  A  conference  Was  held  at  Noisy 
by  the  Prince  de  Conti  (Condd's  younger 
brother),  the  coadjutor  of  Paris,  the  Due 
de  Longueville,  and  others,  and  civil  war  was 
resolved  upon.  Marciilac,  then  in  his  Gov- 
ernment of  Poitou,  received  the  important 
intelligence  from  the  Duchess  de  Longue- 
ville, and  hastened  to  Paris,  eager  for  re- 
venge. 

The  Duchesse  de  Longueville  1  What  a 
fate  in  French  literature  her's  has  been !  To 
be  loved  in  her  lifetime  by  Rochefoucauld, 
—  and  two  centuries  afterwards  by  Victor 
Cousin !  The  daughter  of  a  Bourbon,  by  a 
Montmorency,  the  sister  of  Condd,  the  wife 
of  the  Due  de  Longueville, — all  that  she 
possessed  by  birth  and  condition,  was  still 
inferior  to  the  qualities  which  she  derived 
from  nature.  lier  spirit  was  high,  her  soul 
generous,  her  intellect  fine  and  highly  culti- 
vated, llcr  beauty  was  of  the  richest  and 
most  delicate  type  ;  at  once  sweet  and 
stately.  Of  figure  tall  and  full,  without  ex- 
cess in  cither  direction,  —  she  had  the  softest 
blue  eyes  in  the  world,  and  abundant  light 
hair,  e(|ually  charming  in  colour  and  tex- 
ture. 

Born  in  1619,  Anne  G^nevi^ve  de  Bour- 
bon had  been  much,  in  her  early  youth,  at 
the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites  of  the  Rue 
St.  Jacques,  and  her  religious  impressions 
returned  long  before  her  beauty  had  with- 
ered, and  remained  with  her  through  life. 
Introduced  into  the  world  in  1635,  at  a 
great  ball  at  the  Louvre,  she  became  an  or- 
nament of  the  high  society  of  the  time.  She 
frequented  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  and 
ranked  amongst  the  rPrtfc leases.  But  the 
Prdcieuses  of  that  period  were  not  Precieuses 
Ridicules^  any  more  than  the  Cavaliers  and 
the  ladies  of  our  Charles  the  First's  time 
were  like  the  men  and  women  of  the  court 
of  Charles  the  Second.  They  were,  in  intel- 
lect and  manners,  the  first  ladies  in  France, 
and  thoy  (Mupioyed  themselves  in  modifying  1 
the  old  feu<lal  stateliness  without  destroying  { 
its  poetry,  by   the    operation    of    literary , 


culture,  and  in  refining  or  adding  happy 

?hrases  to  their  native  French  language, 
'heir  analogues  in  Eng^h  social  history  are 
the  Lucy  Harringtons,  Lady  Pembrokes, 
and  that  earlier  generation,  rather  than,  as 
might  be  supposed,  the  Castlemaines  and 
Shrewsburys,  mto  whose  time  many  of  them 
lived.  And  if  their  lives  were  not  always 
faultless,  as  is  onlv  too  well  known,  why,  all 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  erred  in  a 
somewhat  great  and  generous  fashion,  and 
that  they  repented  long. 

The  first  appearance  of  Madame  de  Lon- 
gueville, in  Rochefoucauld's  **  Memoirs,"  is 
m  the  fear  1646  ;  but  M.  Cousin  dates  th^ 
closer  intimacy  about  the  year  1647,  or  the 
beginning  of  1648.  Anne  de  Bourbon  had 
been  married,  young,  to  the  Due  de  Lon- 
gueville, who  was  much  older  thto  herself 
and  who  did  not  pay  her  the  compliment  of 
a  fidelity  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  peculiarly  due  to  her.  Rochefoucauld 
seems  to  have  fascinated  her,  and,  from  all 
appearances,  the  love  was  greatest  on  her 
side.  In  1648,  as  we  have  just  seen,  1m 
came  to  Paris  to  join  her.  The  Coort 
moved  in  1649  to  St.  (xermain,  but  Madame 
de  Longueville  remained  in    Paris,  under 

Eretence  of  illness,  and  was  joined  there  by 
er  brother,  the  Prince  de  Conti.  Other 
high  potentates  came  into  the  party. 
Money  was  raised,  and  the  different  Fkr- 
liaments  communicated  with  throughoat 
France.  Conti  took  the  command,  thooffh 
his  elder  brother,  Condd,  remained  with  the 
Court.  Condd  soon  forced  a  post,  uid 
raised  the  price  of  provisions  in  the  city. 
Food  had  to  be  brought  in  under  convoy, 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  onr  hero,  who 
held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  had  a 
narrow  escape  for  his  life  and  was  badlj 
wounded.  The  Comte  de  Grrancy  charaeu 
his  troop,  who  ran  at  the  first  shot  M^^^^ 
cillac's  horse  was  killed.  He  attacked  tlie 
Comte  d'Holach,  who  fired  at  him,  followed 
by  all  the  squadron  in  succession.  Ai  he 
lay  on  the  ground,  with  half-a-dozen  soldiers 
disputing  who  should  kill  and  strip  him, 
reintbrcements  came  up,  and  the  future  au- 
thor of  the  **  Maxims  was  saved.  He  got 
back  to  Paris,  in  spite  of  his  wounds,  wluch, 
however,  kept  him  out  of  the  rest  of  the  war. 
Peace  was  signed  March  11,  1649.  *'A)1 
the  generab,  says  Rochefoucauld,  in  lui 
*^  Memoirs,"  **  were  meditating  their  private 
means  of  arrangement,  and  each  or  them 
had  secret  connexions  with  the  court,  in 
order  to  have  better  conditions.**  *  What 
an  account  of  the  Fronde  from  a  Frondenr  1 

*  **  Humoiret.^    [Colleetton  Fetltot,  torn.  M. ». 
4<)G«tlie  editioQ  we  alwayt  quat«.J 
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What  a  bopeful  prospect  for  those  good 
people  who  hoped  some  amelioration  of  the 
state  of  things  from  such  leadership  I 

But  if  R(x;hefoucauld  tells  us  this  kind  of 
ihing  about  the  selfishness  of  other  Fron- 
dears,  he  does  not  conceal  his  own.  He 
was  soon  busy  again  with  Mazarin  about 
those  unlucky  honneurs  du  Louore ;  and  thn 
time  the  slippery  Italian  fairly  granted  them, 
and  would  not  adhere  to  them.  Not  a  doubt 
in  ihe  world,  but  this  was  the  reason  why  the 
injured  gentleman  was  in  the  next  war. 
Cond^  having  quarrelled  with  the  Court, 
and  afler  a  network  of  intrigues  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  Cond^  and  Conti 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned  —  18th  Jan- 
nary,  1650.  Madame  de  Longueville  made 
ibr  Normandy  accompanied  by  her  lover; 
they  parted  at  Dieppe,  —  she  for  Holland, 
he  for  Poitou  to  prepare  for  war.  The  old 
Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  died  at  this  time, 
if  not  (like  Agricola)  opportunely  for  him- 
self, most  opportunely  for  his  brilliant  son. 
Under  pretence  of  celebrating  his  funeral 
with  proper  splendour,  the  new  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  (we  shall  call  him  Marcillac 
no  more),  assembled  2000  horse  and  800 
foot,  and  set  off  to  seize  Saumur,  followed 
by  700  gentlemen.  This  little  fact  shows 
the  splendour  of  the  family.  Rochefoucauld 
missed  his  object  at  Saumur,  and  joined  the 
Due  de  Bouillon  (another  Frondeur,  and  el- 
der brother  to  the  great  Turenne),  at  Tu- 
renne.  Here,  three  hundred  gentlemen 
joined  him;  and  Bouillon  and  he  entered 
Bordeaux,  where  the  Princess  of  Condd 
(Conde's  wife,  a  niece  of  Richelieu)  and 
her  son,  had  preceded  them.  In  the  siege 
which  followc<l.  La  Rochefoucauld  showed 
his  usual  coiira(;e  and  activity;  but  Bor- 
deaux harl  to  surrender  on  the  28th  Sep- 
tember for  all  that.  In  the  conditions  of 
peace,  as  he  gloomily  notes,  no  compensation 
was  made  for  the  destruction  of  his  beautiful 
palace  of  Vertueil,  which  had  naturally 
been  burnt  by  the  royal  troops  when  its 
master  was  in  open  rebellion.  There  is  a 
story  that  when  he  heard  of  that  catastrophe, 
be  exclaimed,  with  the  grand  old  grace  of 
the  French  aristocracy :  **  Another  sacrifice 
to  the  adorable  Madame  de  Longueville !  ** 
But  we  can  find  no  trace  of  this  in  M. 
Cousin,  who  holds  that  Rochefoucauld 
dragged  the  Duchess  into  these  wars  for  his 
own  selfish  purposes.     The  fact  is,  that  the 

eilosopher  was  jealous  of  Rochefoucauld, 
'  having  won  Madame  de  Longueville  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  before;  and  he 
scarcely  does  him  justice  under  the  influence 
of  that  base  passion  ! 

Now  began  a  new  series  of  intrigues  and 


combinations,  and  Rochefoucauld  was  in 
Paris  in  the  midst  of  them  —  plotting  against 
the  Cardinal  with  his  enemies  —  privately 
seeing  him  on  the  part  of  Madame  de 
Longueville,  to  try  and  effect  the  release  c^ 
her  orothers,  the  Princes.  Presently,  Or- 
leans, the  King's  uncle,  declared  lot  the 
Princes.  Paris  broke  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  Mazarin  quitted  the  city.  Roche- 
fi)ucauld  started,  with  the  order  for  their 
release  to  Havre,  and  met  them  en  route  at 
Grosm^nil.  They  had  been  set  free  by 
Mazarin,  who  went  off  to  the  Rhine,  and  es- 
tablished himself  at  Briihl,  near  Cologne; 
from  which  refuge,  however,  he  still  directed 
the  Queen's  policy. 

The  reception  of  the  Princes  of  Cond^ 
and  Conti  in  Paris,  on  the  16th  February, 
1651,  was  a  triumph.  A  continued  peace 
might  now  have  been  hoped;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  Rochefoucauld,  and 
shows  that  he  was  no  mere  grandee,  but  in 
some  degree  a  political  noble,  which  is  a 
different  thing,  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General.*  But 
France  was  plunged  into  a  third  war,  from 
the  most  paltry  personal  motives. 

We  have  already  mentioned  among  La 
Rochefoucauld's  early  friends,  that  famous 
lady  of  the  Fronde,  Marie  de  Rohan,  Du- 
chesse  de  Chevreuse.  She  it  was,  who,  work- 
ing in  concert  with  Retz,  and  through  him 
upon  the  Parliament  and  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
had,  for  her  own  purposes,  enabled  Mazarin 
to  seize  Condu  with  impunity.  But  Mazarin 
had  shown  himself  ungrateful,  and  as  per- 
sonal feelings  and  interests  governed  every- 
thing in  France  at  this  period,  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  formed  a  new  combination.  This 
was  ^'  a  great  aristocratic  league,"  as  M. 
Cousin  calls  it,  which  was  to  unite  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  Fronde  together;  to  keep 
Mazarin  for  ever  out  of  France;  and  to 
form  a  Government  which  should  rest  on 
Orleans  and  Condd  jointly,  and  include  or 
benefit  the  friends  of  both.  This  great  plot 
was  hatched  during  the  imprisonment  of  the 
princes  ;  and  one  of  the  conditions  which  it 
involved  was  a  marriage  between  the  chief 
plotter's  daughter.  Mademoiselle  de  Chev- 
reuse, and  the  Prince  of  Conti.  That  this 
same  high-bom  daughter  (for  the  Due  de 
Chevreuse  was  of  the  bouse  of  Lorraine) 
was  all  the  while  the  mistress  of  Retz  —  the 
mistrere  of  an  ecclesiastic  —  seems  not  to 
have  been  considered  a  matter  of  any  mo- 
ment among  the  high  contracting  parties. 
It  was  settl^  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place ;  and  the  rupture  of  the  contract  bv 
the  Conde  family  plunged  France  into  civil 

•  M^olret .    (Petit,  torn.  62,  p.  M-<S.) 
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war.  All  tbe  Chevreuse  mterest,  including 
Retz,  went  over  to  the  Court ;  there  was  a 
talk  of  assassinating  Gond^  —  an  extremely 
probable  event —  and  Condi's  friends  urged 
nim  to  declare  war,  and  as  first  prince  of 
the  blood,  and  first  soldier  of  the  age,  bring 
his  enemies  to  the  dust.  Madame  de  Lon- 
gueville  was  keen  for  this  resolution,  not 
merely  influenced  by  her  love  of,  and  pride 
in,  her  great  brother ;  but  because  she  saw 
no  other  way  of  escaping  the  necessity  of 
joining  her  aged  husband  and  a  disagreea- 
ble step-daughter  in  Normandy !  *  La  Roche- 
foucauld, for  his  part,  says  that  he  entered 
into  the  new  war,  *^  because  he  was  obliged 
to  follow  the  instructions  of  Madame  de 
Longtieville ; "  and  he  gives  as  the  reason 
for  the  Due  de  Nemours  taking  part  in  it, 
that  he  wanted  to  separate  Cond^  from  Mad- 
ame de  Chatillon  !  "  It  would  seem,"  ob- 
serves the  philosophical  Sismondi,  ^'  as  if 
the  government  of  a  queen  regent  had 
handed  all  power  in  France  over  to  wo- 
men.** Really,  one  cannot  recal  the  rea- 
sons given  for  this  third  war  of  the  Fronde, 
or  the  names  of  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse, 
Madame  de  I^ntrueville,  and  Madame  de 
Ch&tiilon,  without  involuntarily  quoting 
what  honest  old  Dicssopolis,  in  the  Achar- 
niana  of  Aristophanes,  says  of  the  origin  of 
t!ie  Peloponnesian  war  — 


« 


KavT€v$€v  apXT^  tov  iroXifjum  Koreppayii 
EX%i7(7(  naaiv  ek  rpujv  Xauuurrpujv" 


Condd  at  first  retired  to  St.  Maur,where  he 
held  a  kind  of  court,  and  where,  as  Roche- 
foucauld tells  us,  balls,  comedies,  playn, 
hunting,  and  feasting,  attracted  swarms  of 
people.  He  then  returned  to  Paris,  and 
the  two  factions  used  to  face  each  other  in 
the  Parliament  armed,  so  that  bloo<lshed 
was  only  avoided  by  a  miracle.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  Roch(*.fbucaald  had  Retz 
jammed  in  a  door,  and  seems  to  have  taken 
no  small  crodit  to  himself  for  not  despatch- 
ing him.  Meanwhile,  the  Princesse  de 
Oondd  and  Madame  de  Longueville  had 
been  sent  to  Conde*s  fortress  of  Montrond 
in  Bern,  and  here  the  Prince  and  Roche- 
foucauld visited  them,  after  which  they 
passed  throuirh  the  Rochefoucauld  conn- 
try  to  Bordeaux.  Swarms  of  nobles  bad 
joined  them  in  the  An^oumois,  and  war 
was  now  considered  to  nave  commenced. 
The  Court  moved  to  Bourges,  on  which 
Cond<^*s  family  left  Montrond  for  Guienne. 
Mazarin  now  returned  to  France,  and  found 


*  Coasin.      Mndame  dc  Longaeville  pendant  U 
Fronde  ( 105 1-5;{),  PP.  61. 


the  coart  at  Poitiers,  moving  onwardt  tD 
hem  Cond^  in,  in  the  claret  oonntry. 

During  the  journey  of  Condi's  housebold 
from  Montrond  to  Bordeaux,  an  event  hap- 
pened which  broke  for  ever  the  liaison  b^ 
tween  Rochefoucauld  and  Madame  de  Lou- 
guerille.  Tbe  duchess  bent  her  famous  soft 
blue  eyes  too  tenderly  on  the  Due  de  Ne- 
mours. What  the  extent  of  her  eoauet- 
ries  was,  nobody  knows.  M.  Cousin  oiHi- 
self  cannot  tell  us,  though  they  cost  kia 
many  a  pang.  Rochefoucauld  abandoned 
her  with  a  decision  which  made  people 
think  that  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity. 
Meanwhile  the  war  went  on.  Bouillon  had 
proved  untrustworthy,  and  the  sword  of 
Turenne  was  drawn  on  the  royal  side. 
Condd  and  Rochefoucauld  now  made  a  eel* 
ebrated  secret  expedition  and  forced  maiehy 
from  A^en  on  the  Garonne,  (the  elder 
Scaliger^  home  in  the  previous  century), 
across  P^rigord,  the  Limousin,  Anveigne, 
and  the  Bourbonnais,  to  join  the  armj  of 
Nemours.  There  were  only  seven  persoas 
in  the  party.  They  used  die  same  horaea 
all  the  way  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues ;  crossing  moimtains,  avoiding  towns, 
swimming  rivers,  and  never  resting  more 
than  two  hours  at  a  time.  They  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  a  thousand  dangers,  and  had 
some  comic  adventures,  too.  On  one 
occasion  they  were  put  up  by  a  Peri ^(oiirdin 
gentleman,  who  did  not  know  their  rank, 
and  entertained  Cond^  at  supper  with 
some  pleasant  scandalous  anecdotes  about 
his  sister,  the  Duchess.  Another  time,  hav* 
ing  come  to  a  cabaret  where  nothing  could 
be  had  to  eat  but  egsis,  Condii  undertook 
to  make  an  omelette,  and  on  turning  it  in 
the  pan,  contrived  to  throw  it  into  the  fire.  * 
Their  fatigue  —  Conde*s  always  excepted, 
who  was  a  man  of  iron,  —  was  excessive. 
Rochefoucauld  was  so  exhausted,  that  thej 
had  to  fling  water  in  his  face  to  rouse  hiss; 
and  at  this  period  first  appean^d  that  gout 
which  tormented  his  old  age,  and  nltimat^ 
killed  him.  But  the  object  was  <;ain(*d.  Hav* 
ingcrossed  the  Loire,  Condd  won  tlie  battie 
of  Bleneaif,  and  prevented  D*  Ilocquincourt 
from  joining  Turenne.  It  was  ionght  m 
Amril,  1652. 

I^egotiations  were  now  commenced  ill 
Paris,  in  all  of  which  there  was  an  article 
providing  fresh  honours  and  other  adTaii- 
tages  for  the  house  of  I^a  RoL'hefoucanld. 
But  they  came  to  nothing ;  and  in  July 
that  year  was  foui^ht,  in  Paris,  t'le  terrible 
battle  of  St.  Antoine,  where  the  two 


*  Memoirea  dc  Qoarville. 
party. 
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est  soldiers  of  France,  Condd  and  Tarenne, 
filled  the  streets  of  her  capital  with  blood. 
La  Rochefoucauld  was  wounded  here  for 
the  last  time.  He  was  fighting  at  a  barri- 
cade alongside  Nemours,  when  a  musket- 
ball  struck  him  below  the  eyes,  and  at  once 
blinded  him.  He  would  have  been  taken 
prisoner ;  but  Cond^,  who,  like  Turenne 
on  the  other  side,  fought  everywhere,  sword 
in  hand,  —  riding  bloody  amongst  the  mus- 
ketry fire,  —  delivered  him  by  one  fiirious 
chai^.  Cond^  thought  his  wound  mortal ; 
for  when  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier 
went  to  see  him  after  the  fight,  and  found 
him  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  he  said, 
"  Yon  see  a  desperate  man.  I  have  lost  all 
my  firiends :  Nemours,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Clinchamp,  are  wounded  to  death."  And 
the  hero  of  Rocroy  wept,  begging  the 
daughter  of  Orleans  to  forgive  his  weakness. 

I^  Rochefoucauld's  wound,  however, 
was  not  to  be  fatal.  His  public  career 
was  over;  but  he  lived  for  twenty-eight 
years,  and  during  those  years  won  with  his 
pen  a  celebrity  which  has  thrown  all  the 
rest  of  his  life  into  the  shade.  Had  he 
died  at  the  barricade  that  summer's  day  of 
1652,  he  would  have  been  remembered, 
indeed,  as  one  of  the  chief  illustrations  of 
his  great  house ;  as  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  gallant  personages  of  the  melo- 
drama of  the  Fronde.  Traditions  of  his 
wit  and  his  grace  and  his  liaison  with  Mad- 
ame de  Longueville,  would  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  most  readable  memoirs 
in  the  world ;  but  his  fame  would  have  been 
a  fame  of  the  salon^  and  the  library  only. 
It  is  not  our  concern  to  tell  how  the 
power  of  Mazarin  was  re-established  more 
firmly  than  ever,  or  to  track  the  dying 
Fronde  to  its  last  lair  in  Bordeaux.  We 
have  to  sketch  only  the  tranquil  years  of  a  life 
of  letters,  and  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
philosophy  elaborated  in  them  —  elaborated 
in  them,  we  say,  but  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  active  and  intriguing  life,  of  which 
we  have  given  a  pale  outline.  It  is  a  philoso- 
phy which  has  wide  relations,  no  doubt ;  but 
as  regards  its  form  and  colour,  and  much  of 
its  substance,  it  is  emphatically  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Fronde. 

La  Rochefoucauld  closes  his  Memoirs 
with  October,  1652.  He  recovered  his 
health  and  si^ht  in  due  time ;  lived  now  at 
Paris^  now  m  his  country  house;  was 
thoroughly  domestic;  slid  gradually  into 
literature;  and  formed  for  himself  a  select 
society  of  gifted  and  cultivated  women,  the 
best  remembered  of  whom  are  Madame  de 
Sable,  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  and  Mad- 
ame de   Scvignd.     We  hear  of  no  more 
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galarUeries,  either,  on  his  part  or  that  of  Mad- 
ame de  Loneueville.  After  the  Fronde 
closed,  Anne  de  Bourbon,  still  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  beauty,  became  formally  **  con- 
verted,** and  devoted  herself  to  the  Car- 
melites and  to  Fort-Royal.  What  religion 
was  to  her,  letters  became  to  him. 

By  degrees  he  made  himself  a  great  art- 
ist. He  had  little  culture,  —  so  little,  that, 
as  Cousin  observes,  many  ladies  of  his  soci- 
ety knew  more  Latin  than  he.*  But  a 
man  of  genius,  and  oualty,  coming  in  the 
wake  01  Corneille,  Balzac,  and  voiture, 
living  always  with  the  finest  minds  of  his 
generation,  insensibly  learns  to  embody  the 
sense  and  grace  of  his  daily  conversation, 
in  the  happiest  forms  of  his  written  lan- 
guage. This  noble,  who  made  a  campaign 
at  sixteen,  and  who,  up  to  forty,  was  a- 
weaver  of  intrigues,  and  a  daring  swords- 
man of  civil  war,  is  placed,  by  Yoltidre 
among  the  founders  of  modem  French  lit- 
erature, and  has  been  ranked  as  a  prose 
writer,  by  men  who  do  not  love  him,  with 
Pascal  himself. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  La 
Rochefoucauld  was  published  in  1662. 
Those  who  only  knew  the  "  Maxims,"  have 
probably  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  the 
"Memoirs."  They  would,  we  dare  say, 
expect  to  find  in  them  a  string  of  acute 
and  brilliant  epigrams,  decorating  satiri- 
cal portraits  of  the  men  of  that  age.  '  No 
fancy  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
They  are,  indeed,  exceedingly  sagacious 
and  penetrating;  but  they  have  all  the 
quiet  and  mellowness  of  the  old  masters. 
The  glitter  of  the  modern  French  litera- 
ture has  no  right  to  call  itself  distinctivelv 
French.  It  is  not  the  French  of  Pascal, 
or  La  Rochefoucauld,  or  Madame  de  S^ 
vignc.  Their  French  is  as  truly  simple  as 
it  IS  clear  and  strong.  The  cymbal-clashing, 
and  the  bell-ringing,  and  the  rocket-firing, 
are  really  modem.  Classical  French,  trae 
to  its  Latin  origin,  has  sometimes  a  monu- 
mental severity ;  sometimes  a  Horatian  play- 
fulness. Rochefoucauld  would  have  thought 
all  the  finery  so  fashionable  now,  bourgeois  ; 
and  no  doubt  intended  his  style  to  be .  as 
well-bred  as  himself,  easy,  polished,  amiable, 
but  shrinking  from  extravagance,  as  from 
pedantry.  Such  is  the  tone  of  the  **  Me- 
moirs." Their  veracity  is  unimpeached  by 
the  most  hostile  critics;  and  no  one  dis- 
putes that  they  are  of  primary  historical 
authority. 

Rochefoucauld's    earliest    maxims  were 
given  to  the  world  in  1665.     Their  creation 
was    curious.     They  formed  a  labour  of 
•  Coasla.  SfacUune  de  S«bl6,  p.  108. 
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love  to  their  author,  who  made  of  them  an 
amusement  supplementary  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  two  or  three  intellectual  saloons. 
When  he  had  prepared  a  few,  he  used  to 
send  them  to  Madame  de  Sabl^  and  with 
pleasant  badinage^  demand  from  her  in  re- 
turn some  of  her  favourite  receipts  —  a 
new  carrot^oup,  or  a  ragodt  of  mutton. 
Madame  de  Sabld,  a  surviving  PricUuse 
of  the  old  Tand  good)  school^  who  had 
lodgings  for  nerselT  in  Port  Boyal,  would 
circulate  a  batch  ^of  the  Maxims  without 
revealing  their  authorship,  and  send  them 
back,  with  selected  criticisms,  to  the  work- 
shop of  the  master.  Here  they  again  fell 
under  that  skilful  hand.  If  there  seemed 
a  flaw  ill  one  of  them,  it  was  laid  aside. 
If  it  was  sound,  the  diamond-cutter  again 
laboured  on  it,  till  workmanship  could  do 
no  more.  Polish  was  felt  to  be  of  supreme 
importance ;  and,  indeed,  except  an  ode  of 
Horace,  it  is  diflSicult  to  find  anything  so  del- 
icately finished  as  a  maxim  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld. 

That  La  Rochefoucauld  set  out  with  any 
deliberate  intention  of  expounding  a  sys- 
tem in  his  '*  Maxims,"  does  not  appear. 
Voltaire,  who  much  admired  him,  has  said 
that  there  is  "  almost  only  one  truth  in  the 
book  —  that  self  love  is  *  le  mohVe  de  toutj* " 
and  he  gives  Rochefoucauld  high  praise  for 
contrivin<;  to  make  it  nearly  always  pi- 
quant. Nevertheless,  one  does  not  find  any 
such  principle  fairly  laid  down.  Rochefou- 
cauld seems  to  have  honestly  endeavoured 
to  describe  men  as  he  bad  found  them ;  and 
it  is  very  well  worth  notice  that  when  he 
is  most  severe  in  his  jud^ents,  he  is  never 
cynical.  A  later  and  inferior  man,  who 
exaggerated  some  of  his  views  —  we  mean 
Mandeville  —  was  cynical,  and  a  bufibon 
into  the  bargain.  But  Rochefoucauld  is 
always  cheerful  and  amiable,  and  what  is 
more,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  how 
constantly  he  qualifies  bis  statements.  He 
is  always  saying  that  so-and-«o  is  ^*  oflen  ** 
the  cas^e  ;  that  *'  most "  men  will  do  such- 
and-such.  He  does  not  shut  out  human 
nature  from  the  capacity  for  feeling  or  do- 
ing what,  in  the  busy  world,  men  generally 
fall  below  the  capacity  to  feel  or  do.  A 
few  of  his  most  pungent  and  startling  say- 
ings have  been  allowed  to  keep  more  gener- 
ous ones  out  of  sight.  Some  people  have 
even  ac^cused  him  of  not  believing  in  the 
existence  of  virtue.  But  the  hacknied  defi- 
nition of  hypocrisy  would  itself  be  incom- 
Oatiblc  with  that ;  and  it  ia  only  one  of  a 
ttle  series  of  the  same  purport.  **  Wicked 
as  men  may  be,"  he  says,  *^  they  dare  not 
appear  enemies  of  virtue ;  and  when  they 


wish  to  persecute  it,  they  pretend  to  be- 
lieve that  *it  is  false,  or  attribute  to  it 
crimes."  And,  again,  -r^lt  must  be  agreed 
to  the  honour  of  virtue,  that  the  sreatest 
evils  of  men  are  those  into  which  they  fall 
by  Uieir  crimes."  Let  us  proceed  to  quote 
a  few  other  manms  which  are  apt  to  be 
overiooked  by  the  searchers  afler  mere 
piquancy: — 

''  The  too  great  eagerness  that  people  have 
to  return  an  obligation  is  a  species  of^ingrati- 
mde." 

*'  It  is  more  disgraceful  to  distrust  one's 
friends  than  to  be  deceived  by  them." 

"  It  is  a  proof  of  little  friendship  not  to  per- 
ceive the  cooling  of  that  of  oar  friends." 

"  We  pardon  as  long  as  we  love." 

"  There  is  only  one  sort  of  love,  but  there 
are  a  thousand  difierent  imitations  of  it." 

Not  only  delicacy  of  observation,  bat  of 
feeling,  is  seen  in  these  specimens.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  less  agreeable 
maxims  are  very  directly  inspired  by  the 
society  in  which  Rochefoucauld  passed  his 
life.    Take  these,  for  instance :  — 

**  There  are  good  marriages,  but  there  are  no 
delicious  ones." 

"  When  we  are  tired  of  loving,  we  are  glad 
of  an  infidelity  which  sets  as  frm." 

**  People  pass  often  from  love  to  ambition, 
bat  few  return  from  ambition  to  love." 

"  Reconciliation  with  our  enemies  is  only  a 
desire  to  render  our  condition  better,  a  weari- 
ness of  war,  and  a  fear  of  some  evil  event." 

These  are  such  dicta  as  we  might  ex- 
pect from  a  man,  accustomed  to  see  hit 
friends  marry  from  interest,  and  love 
against  law ;  adopt  a  policy  in  the  cause  of 
ambition,  and  abandon  it  for  the  sake  of 
gain  or  vengeance.  The  reason  that  it  it 
so  necessary  to  know  La  Rochefoucauld^ 
life  is  that  without  it  we  lose  the  key  to  his 
writings.  Half  his  merit  is  in  his  honesty. 
If  he  were  a  satirist  only,  it  would  be  a 
different  thing ;  but  he  is  philosophising  on 
observed  facts.  He  does  not  seek  oat 
materials  for  langhter.  They  presented 
themselves,  first,  and  made  him  laofffa. 

But  though  aU  this  is  so  indubitably  trae, 
that  in  one  sense.  La  Rochefbocauld  might 
be  called  the  Philosopher  of  the  Fronde,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  content  ourselver  with 
so  describing  him.  The  Fronde,  too,  hmd 
its  roots  in  human  nature;  and  if  tkte 
^  Maxims  "  had  been  merely  the  resalti  of 
it,  they  would  have  long  ago  been  meived 
in  the  mass  of  mazarinades,  and  f^liTia 
literature  generally,  which  the  movement 
produced.     Thai  popularity  shows,  thati 
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tkongb  derived    irom    the    study  of  the  thought  which  was  sacceedins  the  old  reli- 

great  French  society  of  the  seventeenth  gious  and  romantic  way  of  thinking  in  Eu- 

ceotuty,  they  have    something    in    them  rope.    Rochefoucauld  sometimes  carried  it 

which  appeals  to  universal  instinct   and  to  absurd  lei^ths.    We  may  instance  his  »a- 

observation.    A  iluui  must  be  very  igno>  count  of  firiendship:  — 
rant,  who  supposes  that  whatever  was  true, 

in  the  main,  of  the  world  which  Bochefoup  "  What  men  have  named  friendship  is  only 

cauld  lived  in,  was  not  more  or  less  true  asociety,  a  reciprocal  arrangement  of  interests, 

of  all  human  societies.    It  only  requires  »"  exchange  of  good  offices  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  only 

that  <»ie  should  live  in  a  second-rate  pro-  »  commerce,  in  which  self-loyo  always  proposes 

vinoial  town,  to  see  as  much  vanity,  jeal-  *°  8»w  something  for  itself." 

oosy,  greediness,  interested  love,  and  calcu-  .uj      v          u        :,    ^  •         *xf 

brtiiig  hate,  as  was  ever  dispkVed  by  the  . .  ^T^  who  would  see  doctnnes  of  this 

gna^lords  and  great  ladies,  who  wraigled  ^""^   conclusively  demolished,  m^  go    to 

Ibout  labourels,  Ir  whispered  innuendo^,  in  ^"S«  «  ^  °°    J''.'?  ,^'«""J^  "F  Me^l^ness 

the  Paris  of  Anne  of  Ai^tria.    And,  beca^  ^  ^"""f  ^^*^T  « 1 '"  ""^  opinion,"  says 

this  is  so,  thousands  of  persons  who  know  no  *^.  P^*'  ^Va'  1*''*'?u'^  *^?    *^u^ 

more  ofthe  pedigree  of  the  Dues  deLongue-  l''4  ^^«.  1«^  astray  those  philosophers 

viUe,  than  ofth^t  of  the  Ptolemies,  andlrho  **'  ^ave  |ns,rted  so  much  on  the  selfishness  of 

would  be  puzzled  to  distinguish  between  the  «»»«>•  I?the/rrtplace,  they  found  that  every 

joumde  dh  dupe,  and  the  veiUe  de$  rois,  yet  »<='  "^"f'f  ""^  friendship  was  attended  with  a 

read    Eochefoneauld,    and    discuss    him,  TTcf  J?  u^^'^J  ^^'"'''  ^Y/  T^**^?** 

whether  they  like  him  or  not.    His  mer^  ?\»'  'T^^^ff  ?"?  '"P'T  «=«"V^  ".<"  .'*  *?" 

wit  and  style  will  not  account  for  this.  "»<«rested.    But  the  fallacy  of  this  is  obn- 

How  many  average  Englishmen,  who  have  ""t,   The  Jirtuous  sentiment,  or  passion, 

a  feir  knowledge  of  KoSiefoucailld's"  Max-  ?'«'».««»  *•»«  pleasure,  and  does  not  anse 

ims,"  have  eve? looked  at  the  "  Provincial  ^""^,  !*•  , V      *  ^fT^  '?•  ^°u^  ^  *? 

Letters "  ?   No.      Rochefoucauld  Uves  by  f^  fr»?nd  because  I  love  him,  but  do  not 

dint  of  his  truth.    He  lives  because  he  hi^  }2r  '"'"  '°'"  '''^  '^t,  °    ,»•»»»  .P^««'""*;   * 

said  (with  unrivalled  neatness  and  point,  of  ^"i*  second  part  of  Hmne  «  ref"tof  on  does 

nfM^tm^\  o  ««.^o*  ^«oi  ♦i.o*  ;«  :*^*il.  *  ui  not  80  much  concern  us.     But  the  truth  is 

course)  a  great  deal  that  is  indisputably  ,,.  ..        ninuant  Maxims  HIcp  thosP  ediblft 

true  about  the  nature  and  character  of  that  these  piquant  Maxims,  like  those  edible 

fungi,  among  which  the  delightful  mushroom 

Aw  we,  then,  disciples  of  La  Rochefou-  M*  **.*•"'  p!*""? '  "^"^  careful  exami- 

rto„M   ;«  lu^  o^™  «r  K«i:««'      *i    *  u     u  nation  ;  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 

«vi^'^  n^™nflT.5  !*t*^i°f  *'"'*  \^'^  a  mushroom  from  a  toadstool.    The  foTlow- 

given  a  complete  and  sumcient  account  of  •                     ^     Ui.  i  ^    ^  i.    i        i     mi  u 

humanity  ?  ^Certainly  not.     He  has  pushed  »"?,!f  ^"  ""^P^^ted  toadstool,  and  will  be 

h]8  view  of  things  tbo  far;    and  scSne  of  readily  recognised : - 

ll!'.!!^'""  "  "^^  obviously  false.    Even  „  j„  ^^^  ^^„j     ^^^^^ ^,  ^^„^3  ^^  ^^ 

ID  these,  however,  It  is  absurd  to  denounce  fi^^  something  which  does  not  displease  us." 

him  as  a  wilful  libeller  of  human  nature ; 

he  only  shared  a    way  of  thinking —  a  stated  nakedly,  and  without  explanation, 

special  philosophical  tendency  —  belonging  this  a  falsehood.     Yet  take  the  maxim  which 

to  his  age.     Glance,  for  example,  at  what  immediately  succeeds  it  in  the  collection 

he  says  ot  pity :  —  |-they  are  241,  242],  and  we  shall  perhaps 

,^  _,.     .     ^          ^  ,.        «                    ...  fan<i  that  Rochefoucauld's  meaning  was  not 

Pity  18  often  a  feeling  of  our  own  evils  in  ^  ^lack  as  it  looks :  - 
tno  eviU  of  others  ;  it  is  a  clever  prevision  of 

the  misfortunes  into  which  wo  may  Wl,"  &c.  „  ^^  ^„„^,^  ^,^^  ^.,y  f^  ^^  ^ 

graces  of  our  friends  when  they  serve  to  signal- 

This  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  ise  our  tenderness  for  them." 

who  in  his  treatise  on  *^  Human   Nature," 

published    twenty-five    years    before     the  He  does  not  mean  that  what  pleases  us  in 

"*  Maxims,"  had  defined  pity  as  "  The  imagi-  the  adversity  is  the  adYeraity  itself;  that 

nation  or  fiction  of  future  calamity  to  our-  kind  of  pleasure  would  be  tlie  pleasure  of  a 

selves,  proceeding  from  the  sense  of  anotlier  fiend.     He  means  that  there  if  some  gratifi* 

man's  calamity."    It    is    not    likely  that  cation  of  the  vanity  in  the  act  of  giving  the 

Rochefoucauld  knew  anything  of  Hobbes  — 

though  Hobbes,  by  the  way,  was  resident  in  •  See  etpeeUlly,  on  thssame  tide,  the  terenty- 

Paris  during  the  whole  of  the  Fronde  pt-rio^l.  Sl«»»'»»-,5"^  •^^^"^i^i".?! i'Ji?.  "f*V!S°i5?iiI!l2: 

w,   ,^,       ,"^,   ,    ,          J  .    ^1                i_^         /.  IVasor  ThomM  Brown *8 "  Leoturea  ou  the  FnllOfO- 

iSut  they  both  belonged  to  the  new  phase  of  phj  ofthe  Huibm  MIimL*> 
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friendly  assistance  which  the  adversity  de- 
mands. He  assumes  that  there  will  be  a 
tenderness  felt,  and  that  it  will  be  an  active 
tenderness,  or  how  signalise  itself?  But  he 
says  that  *Mn  **  or  mixed  up  with  the  fact  of 
the  calamity,  and  our  aid  in  it,  a  certain 
agreeable  feeling  will  exist  on  our  part.  Of 
course,  he  here  falb  again  under  such  cen- 
sure as  that  which  we  have  quoted  of  the 
selfish  philosophy  from  Hume.  But  the 
maxim  is  sometimes  interpreted  in  a  sense  in 
which  it  would  be  devilisn. 

It  must  be  acfmitted,  no  doubt,  that  La 
Rochefoucauld  dwells  too  long  and  too  mo- 
notonously, on  the  seamy  side  of  our  human 
nature.  But,  then,  there  is  a  seamy  side ; 
and  it  is  to  the  world's  advantage  to  have  it 

Eut  —  not  mockingly  —  not  exultingly  — 
ut  with  a  certain  quiet  good-nature,  and 
with  a  variety  of  illustration  and  epigram, 
such  as  only  a  man  of  genius  could  have 
given  to  his  subject.  How  many  fine,  bril- 
liant things  occur  in  that  little  volume  which, 
right  or  wrong,  contains  no  idle  lines :  — ^ 

**  The  reason  why  lovers  and  their  mistresses 
do  not  get  tired  of  being  together  is  that  they 
only  talk  of  themselves. 

"  Kverybody  complains  of  his  memory,  and 
nobody  complains  of  his  judgment.'* 

**  The  remsal  of  pi:ai8e  is  a  desire  to  be 
praised  twice." 

*•  Few  people  know  how  to  be  old." 

"  We  have  allsufficient  strength  to  support 
the  evils  of  others." 

"  Neither  the  sun  nor  death  can  be  looked 
at  steadily." 

What  shrewdness  in  all  these  terse  say- 
ings! What  concentration  of  thinking! 
What  felicity  of  turn !  The  philosophy  of 
La  Rochefoucauld  may  not  hold  good  as  a 
whole.  But  it  suggests,  it  excites,  it  makes 
the  student  think  and  feel.  And  if  it  brings 
to  his  consciousness  any  dark  tendency 
lurking  in  his  soul,  surely  it  has  done  him 
good ;  it  has  shown  him  what  he  has  to  fight, 
and  has  sharpened  the  faculties  by  which  he 
has  to  fij^ht  it. 

The  influence  of  La  Rochefoucauld  on 
Europe  has  been  great  In  our  own  country 
it  can  be  traced  down  through  Pope  and 
Swifl,  Chesterfield  and  Walpole,  to  Byron 
and  Thackeray.  Like  Rochefoucauld, 
Thackeray  sought  to  set  men  thinking  by 
rebuking  the  vanity  of  their  conceited  vir- 
tue ;  and  Rochefoucauld,  like  Thackeray, 
while  severe  in  his  writings,  was  privately  a 
kind  and  affectionate  m^n.  Even  Retz,  his 
enemy,  said  that  he  was  the  most  polished 
courtier  and  the  honcstest  man  in  private 
life  of  his  age.     ^*  The  heart  of  M.  de  la 


Rochefoucauld  for  his  family,"  writes  Mad- 
ame de  S^vignd,  **  is  something  incompara- 
ble ;  he  declares  that  it  is  one  m  the  cnains 
which  attach  us  to  each  other."  *  The 
opinion  of  Madame  de  Sdvign^  was  the  gen- 
eral one.  The  man  of  many  epigrshns  was 
an  epigram  himself.  He  said  much  evil  of 
mansind,  but  if  all  mankind  had  been  like 
him,  they  might  have  dispensed  with  his 
book  of  "  Maxims."  He  ndicoled  bravery, 
but,  says  Madame  de  Maintenon,  <'  U  ^aii 
eependant  fort  brave  !  He  maintained  that 
we  cannot  love  except  with  some  relation 
to  ourselves ;  and  he  was  as  much  belvred 
within  his  household  and  without  it  as  if  he 
had  held  the  lofliest  theories  on  love  that 
have  been  held  since  the  age  of  Hato. 

La  Rochefoucauld  was  entitled  to  the 
gout  by  a  doable  ri^ht,  as  a  man  of  blood 
and  as  a  man  of  intellect ;  and  he  had  a 
double  share  of  it  accordingly.  As  early  as 
1671  he  was  unable  to  walk,  and  osed  to  be 
carried  to  see  his  friends  in  a  chair,  or  osed 
to  take  the  air  in  his  carriage.  Next  year, 
when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  invaded  Hol- 
land, his  eldest  son  was  wounded,  and  his 
youngest  son,  the  Chevalier  de  Marnllac, 
killed,  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine.  Ii^d- 
ame  de  Sdvignd  was  in  his  presence  at  the 
house  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette  when  the 
news  reached  him,  and  saw  the  tears  flow, 
as  she  says,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  f 
But  there  was  another  loss  at  that  gallant 

Oe  which  touched  him  more.  The 
B  Longueville,  who  was  really  h%8  son 
by  the  beautiful  lady  of  whom  we  haye 
heard  so  much,  was  also  slain  there.  The 
duchess  was  now  living  in  religioos  retire- 
ment, and  she  and  her  old  loyer  met  no 
more.  It  is  strange  to  think  of  the  father 
and  mother  in  different  parts  of  Paris,  eaeb 
knowing  what  the  other  felt,  each  nM>amiog 
their  own  share  of  the  common  loss,  yet 
separated,  as  we  are  separated  from  the 
dead.  ^^Had  they  met  in  those  first  mo- 
ments," Madame  de  Sdvign^  says,  ^  and 
had  nobody  been  with  them,  all  other  senti- 
ments would  have  given  place  to  cries  and 
tears,  which  they  would  have  redoubled 
with  hearty  goodwill."  %  But  this  was  never 
to  be.  Madame  de  Longueville  had  been 
converted  in  1654,  at  thirty-five  years  of 
a^.  From  1660  she  was  in  close  contact 
with  La  Rochefoucanld's  great  friend,  Mad- 
ame de  Sabl^;  but  M.  Counn,  who  had 
examined  their  correspondence,  declares 
that  she  does  not  once  mention  his  name  in 
the  letters  of  fifteen  years.  § 

*  Lettrcs  (4  Mai  1A72). 
t  Lettres  (17  June,  1672). 
%  lb.  (20  June,  1672). 
f  Victor  Coobin.    Madame  de  Sabl^,  p.  202. 
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It  remalni,  now,  onlj  to  be  added  that 
the  Due  de  la  Bochefuncauld  died  in  Paru 
OD  the  ITtfa  U&rch,  IGtJO.  A  month  ati«r- 
wanla  a  group  of  illustrious  penoiu  weot  to 
the  Carmeliti.'s  to  hoar  a  funeral  oration  by 
Gabriel  da  Boquette,  Bishop  of  Autun. 
His  text  iraa  "  Fallax  iiiilchritaih,  mutier 
timena  Deum  tainlaliitur.'  Uadamu  de  Si- 
■v'ifai  saw  there  some  young  ladiea — her 
trienda  —  and  Icll  them  Keeping.  Thej 
were  the  Mesdvmoiaellua  de  la  Boche- 
foucauld,  and  their  tcon  were  flowioK  for 
their  father  at  the  funeral  Mrmon  of  Mad- 
amf  de  Longueville.  "  lU  sont  marts  daii* 
la  mttne  annee,"  writes  the  charining  letter- 
writer,  "  ii  y  avail  bien  ii  rtver  tur  et»  deal 


Fron  The  Loodon  BcThw 
CHABLES  THE  DOLD.'t 

We  have  here  the  third  and  concladiog 
volume  of  Mr.  Kirk's  life  of  Chal'tea  the 
Bold,  Duke  of  Buifrundy  —  a  work  of  con- 
siderable labor  aud  of  some  pretensions, 
with  respect  to  wblch,  however,  we  are  di»- 
poied  to  remark  that  it  gives  undue  promi- 
nence to  a  figure  whii'h,  aller  aH,  is  not  of 
Brst-ratc  importance  in  the  history  of 
Kurope.  For,  although  Charies  the  Bold 
was  a  man  of  courage,  energy,  and  ability, 
and  although  he  passed  a  life  of  action  and 
'  "  '  '      ■'  !  of  which  he  was 


T  collisi 


irith  □ 


of  the  great  potentates  of  the  day,  he 
not  the  centre  of  any  very  remarkable  sys- 
tem of  events,  nor  has  he  exercised  any 
permanent  influence  od  the  fortunes  of  bis 
country.  He  was  a  military  cbietlain  of 
the  feudal  type,  coming  at  the  close  of  the 
rcuilal  age,  and,  white  creatine  much  agita- 
tion at  Che  time,  leaving  bdiind  him  no 
lasting  results,  nor  even  a  special  type  of 
character.  The  interest  we  feel  in  him  is 
but  transitory,  and  three  thick  octavo  vol- 
umes seem  rather  too  mnch  for  a  subject  of 
secondary  value.  In  addition  to  this,  wo 
have  ap  objection  to  make  to  Mr.  Kirk's 
style.  It  is  amhitiou.'*,  sentimental,  prone 
to  ''  effect "  and  mannerism.  Sometimes 
the  mode  is  tliat  of  the  historical  novelist  — 
at  others,  that  of  the  historical  satirist ;  and 
here  and  therg  an  afTectation  of  Carlyleism 
is  disagreeably  apparent     Because  Charles 


•  I*llrc«  (12  April.  IB80). 
t  Illltorf  of  CharlcK  tho 


the  Bold  thought  fit  to  m«ke  war  in  the 
Jura,  for  instance,  we  arj  to  be  troubled 
with  the  following  bit  of  fine  wridng, 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  is  nothing 
to  the  purpow :  —  "  When  the  spectators  on 
the  RJgi  have  watched  succcasive  groups  of 
giant  Alpe  rise  out  of  the  night,  and  re- 
ceive on  their  icy  brows  warm  kisses  finm 
the  radiant  dawn,  the  eye  turns  in  quest  of 
further  marvels  to  the  opposite  quarter  of 
the  panorama,  across  taUc-landa  and  plains 
dotted  with  towns  and  Ihkes,  and  bounded 
by  the  distant  chain  of  the  Jura.  But 
there  the  horicon  offers  none  of  the  grtavl 
and  entrancing  aspects  of  a  mountain 
rangb.  That  fona.  straight,  du^y  Ibe, 
with  no  variety  of  form  or  plar  of  coloar, 
beba^  not  to  the  picture,  but  to  the 
irame.  If  we  transfer  our  point  of  view  to 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  choose  for  oar 
comparison  the  evening  instead  of  llie 
morning  light,  the  contrast  is  still  more 
strikfng.  ^)r  then  the  mountains  of  the 
Valais  and  of  Savoy  unveil  themielvei  to 
the  declining  sun,  and,  as  the  mist  rolls  off, 
each  snowy  summit  and  gi'ay  pyramid 
flushes  ipto  soft  crimson  before  bis  parting 
I  glance.  The  lake,  like  a  conscious  witness, 
trembles  and  burns.  But  Jura,  wrapping 
I  benelf  in  a  darker  mantle,  interposes  to 
'  cut  short  the  glowing  scene.  The  linger- 
ing orb  is  snatched  away.  The  matchlMS 
mirror  ceases  to  reflect.  Pallid,  yet  serene, 
the  m^csCic  Alps  recede  into  the  gloom." 
Now,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  toe  ope- 
rations of  Chavles  the  Bold,  in  1474, 
amongst  the  mountains  in  question?  To 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  country  in  which 
any  of  the  leading  events  of  a  history  have 
taken  place.  Is  a  very  proper  exercise  of 
the  historian's  skill;  and  the  more  vivid  the 
picture  the  better,  since  it  enablea  the 
reader  to  tmdentand  all  the  more  clearly 
the  nature  of  the  events  themselves,  sup- 
plies the  hnman  action  with  its  appropn- 
ate  background,  and  makes  us  feel  that 
history  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  date", 
but  a  drama  with  life  in  it,  and  all  the  as- 
sociations of  life.  But  we  do  not  see  what 
is  to  be  gained  by  merely  panoramic  writ- 
ing, studious  of  atmoaphenc  eOecIs  which 
mean  nothing,  and  abound  in  colouring  kud 
on  for  the  colour's  sake.  Quite  as  litue  do 
we  like  &e  would-be  dramatic  st^le. 
evinced  in  such  passages  as  —  "It  required 
hill  strongest  efforts  to  control  a  burst  of 
passion,  &c.  The  double-dyed  traitor  I 
llow  much  longer  most  vengeance  be  de- 
layed ?  But  let  it  not  he  put  to  hazard  by 
a  premature  declaration.  Nor  do  we  ad- 
mire the  bistorico-eatirical  style  which  we 
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find  here  and  tbere ;  w  -~  "  So  effectire 
was  this  policy  that,  before  half  the  ftcren 
jeais'  truce  had  expired,  be  was  enabled 
to  make  a  new  and  cloaer  trea^  —  a  treaty 
(^  peace  and  amily  —  to  continue  in  force 
during  his  own  and  Edward's  life-time,  and 
for  a  hundred  years  afterwards.  TVi'um- 
phant  Loais  !  " 
take  this  as  a  s 
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"He  [Charles]  had  hiawish;  lie  was  alone. 
Who  more  alone  tliaa  ho,  in  all  the  camp,  in 
all  the  wurlil  ?  O,  miHry  I  Abandoned,  be- 
■rayed.  encompassed  by  Rfs — seveR-d  by  a 
guir  from  the  faithful  fcw  1  Wiihin  —  the 
iwcltlngs  of  pride,  Ibo  hiasin;^  of  defiance,  Ibe 
BOiidiDge  of  futa !  The  world  againtt  him, 
Gud  Dot  with  him —  0,  mi^ry,  O,  misery  t 

"  Whs  it,  in  truth,  too  luta  ?  Lorraine,  the 
Buri^ndicd,  were  tost  be)ond  redemption. 
The  aauirallons  of  the  pn»  maai  Iw  liuried  for 
ever.  Bnc  mi^ht  he  nut.  by  bending  to  the 
storm,  Btill  lave  himBelf  from  totaJ  shipwreck  ? 
Mi|*ht  ho  not,  by  protmcling  the  conteMt,  weary 
down  or  outliTe  his  aniagonisiT  Mi;! he  he  not 
—  Ah,  no  I  Another  raight  —  anotlier  who  had 
never  soared  so  high  to  I'all  so  Ijw  ;  who  had 
ne'er  talten  between  bis  teelh  ihu  bit  of  destiny 
nnd  felt  its  inexomhle  lash ;  whoso  heart,  in 
cither  fortune,  had  beat  with  tlie  uteady  pulsa- 
tions of  a  mnchiae  ;  such  a  one  —  noi  hel " 

Or  this,  towards  the  close  of  the  book, 
summing    ap     tbe     character    of    Dnke 

"Thou  art  righl,  CommlDes  1  —  with  all 
bis  faults,  his  nature  was  noble  It  had  been 
said  thut  no  one  niounied  for  him.  It  is  false; 
many  mourned  —  noble  hearts  everywhere; 
enemies  who  had  fought  wiihont  r.-viirour  or 
Flatness,  allies  who  had  icsicd  liis  Hdelity,  scr- 
lanis  and  companioDs  who  had  known  him  bet- 
ter than  the  world.  When  th  ■  knights  of  the 
Gulden  Fleece  assembled  for  the  fir.t  time  after 
his  death,  ill  the  aprintc  ot  1476,  and  saw  \i\.-i 
escnti'heon  draped  in  black  and  inscribed  with 
the  woid  '  Deceased,'  they  burst  into  loud  1am- 


suppIeoHntarj  provte- 
\i  Westminstsr  on  die 


When  not  led  astray  by  these  absnr^tiea, 
however,  Mr.  Kirk  can  write  vigomaslT 
and  well  —  with  real  instead  of  liUw  Tivid- 
ness,  and  with  a  power  of  intereating  hts 
readers.  Here  is  a  good  passage  describ- 
ing tbe  treaty  of  alliance  between  Charles 
the  Bold  ana  his  brother-in-law,  Edward 
IV.  of  England,  for  the  invasion  of  Fr«nce 

a'  the  latter  —  an  invasion  which  ended  in 
ward  treacberODsly  going  orer  to  the  com- 
mon enemy,  after  an  ignominions  parade 
on  French  soil :  —  . 

"  Tbe  treaty,  with  it 
iouN,  had  ticen  si^ried 

25lh,  26th,  and  2Tth  of  July,  H7«-  It  stip- 
ulated that  an  English  army  '  mapnificently 
equipped,'  and  led  by  the  king  in  person, 
sliould  land  in  Normandy,  or  elsewhere,  before 
the  next  Isl  of  July.  Charles,  on  his  port, 
was  to  uphold  the  pretensions  of  Edward  atid 
bopport  him  with  his  perKin  and  power,  bring- 
ing into  the  iield  a  force  of  not  less  than  ten 
thoosand  men.  In  r&nmpense  for  sach  as- 
Fistaiice,  OS  well  as  '  in  gratitude  for  tbe  many 
favoars  '  which  he  had  already  rendered  to  his 
ally,  he  was  to  receive  the  piovlaen  of  Chats- 
pagns.  Bar,  Brie,  the  NiTemais  —  in  short,  sU 
Ibat  pan  of  France  which  bordered  on  his  pret- 
eni  dominions ;  and  ho  was  to  hold  these  con- 
quests, as  likewise  ihe  several  French  fi<& 
which  he  already  possessed,  indepenttentlj  tS. 
i\ip.  VrpHrTi    rmwn.  bv  *a  Aunrpme   rir>ht^   >a 


!  right"' 


"But  many  exalted!  O,  yes  I  dastards 
everywhere  —  the  burghers  of  Al«ce,  who  had 
fcaroii,  wronged,  aniTdetamed  him;  the  bar- 
llhera  of  Flanders,  who  had  abandoned  him  lo 
his  fate ;  the  French  king  and  his  " 


Tt  i 


a  piece  of  affectation,  also,  to  con- 


ning :  —  <*  At  the  head  [of  Charles's  tomb] 
)  another  tablet.  It  contains  the  motto 
rhich  lie  bed  adopted  at  the  time  of  bis  bc- 
rssion.  when  the  future  was  radiant  with 
Kuniphs.  to  bo  won,  to  be  enlianued,  by 
I'lliiu^iH   slru;;^lrs.     Je  I'ay    entpriiu  —  bitn 

,1  ariouic  .'  —  '1  have    undertaken    it  — 


the  French  crown,  by  'ft  suprei 
be  thereafter  acknowledL-ed  and  cpnBnned  by 
the  Smtes-General.  During  ihe  proeecuthin 
of  the  war  neither  of  the  contracting  partle* 
was  to  ireai  with  the  enemv,  or  even  to  receive 
any  nvertoree  trom  him,  without  Srsl  consult- 
ing tbe  ally  and  giving  time  for  bis  nprsKnl*- 
tives  to  attend;  no  arrangement  shoold  be 
entered  into  except  by  joint  conseni ;  nor  was 
cither  lo  abandon  uie  enterprise  while  the 
oihur  should  choose  to  persevere. 

"  The  annonocemvDl  of  this  scheme  waa 
received  by  the  English  nation  with  an  anpar- 
olleled  burst  of  enthusiasm.  All  claasee  tinft- 
ed  in  embracing  it.  and  Edward,  whoae  pop- 
ularity had  boen  upon  (he  wane,  again  fiMnd 
himself  the  darling  of  the  populace.  After  sU 
his  triumphs  it  needed  a  career  of  victDt;  in 
France  to  set  the  seal  upon  his  dynan^. 
There  were  happily  no  meddlesome  rcfomins 
to  declaim  against  the  thirst  for  conquest,  or 
to  preach  unwelcome  lessons  of  ^coaoiaj. 
Eveiy  grant  proposed  in  PaHiameut  was  vot- 
ed without  demur.  The  clergy  mnlned  tbm- 
selves  in  a  tenth  of  their  income,  and  tbe  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  both  Lords  and  Cosa- 
nrons.  The  meichants  of  London  and  all  the 
principal  towns  vied  with  each  other  in  tks 
amount  of  their  '  benevolences.'  Wealthy  wid- 
ows donUed  their  gins  after  a  sqaecw  of  the 
royal  hand  or  a  kiss  from  the  roval  lip*. 
Throughout  tbe  kingdom   there  was  a  bustle 
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of  prepiiration.  Ordinarj  bwiness  was  sns- 
pcnded,  laboar  being  diverted  from  its  regular 
Gtiamiele,  and  so  large  a  quantity  of  money 
withdrawn  from  circulation  that,  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  com  and  'other  commodities 
were  unsaleable  at  half  the  customary  rw.eA. 
Proclamations  were  issued  directiug  the  im- 
pressment of  sailors,  carters,  wheelwrights, 
and  smiths,  and  the  seizure  of  ships  and  wag- 
ons, of  powder,  sallipetre,  and  other  munitions. 
•  Flochers  *  were  ordered  to  make  nothing  but 
'•hefe-arrows,*  and  'bowiers'  to  make  their 
sOtTes  into  bows  with  all  possible  haste.  Con- 
tracts were  entered  into  with  knights  and  others 
for  the  enlistment  of  so  many  archers  and  men- 
at^orms,  to  serve  for  '  one  whole  year/  during 
which  time  there  should  be  '  noon  assise  gen- 
endl  ne  speciall '  against  the  persons  engaged. 
Among  the  nobles  there  were  not  a  few  who, 
besides  furbishing  up  their  arms  and  mustering 
their  retainers,  dived  into  the  boxes  containing 
their  title-deeds,  and  drew  out  the  worm-eaten 
parchments  which  would  establish  their  right 
to  the  estates  once  held  by  their  ancestors 
within  the  realm  of  France." 

The  character  of  Charles  has,  we  think, 
been  over-estimated  by  Mr.  Kirk.  His 
was  a  life  of  incessant,  and  often  unjustifi- 
able,' warfare ;  and  his  defeat  and  death  at 
Nancy,  in  1477,  brought  the  independence 
of  his  duchy  to  an  end,  and  led  to  its  in- 
eorporation  with  France.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that,  although  by  some  historians 
he  is  called  "•  Charles  the  Bold,"  by  others 
he  is  designated  *^  Charles  the  Rash." 


From  The  Spectator. 
ENGLISH  MILLIONAIBES. 

Mb.  Whit  worth,  the  well  known  ^n 
manufacturer,  has  just  presented  the  nation 
with  100,000/.  as  a  free  gift.  He  proposes 
to  found  Thirty  Scholarships,  at  a  cost  of 
$jOOOL  each,  to  be  held  tor  some  years  by 
workmen  who  will  go  through  a  thorough 
course  of  scientific  and  artistic  training.  He, 
in  fact,  proposes  to  establish  Thirty  Industri- 
al Fellowships,  to  be  obtained  by  competi- 
tion in  applied  science,  —  a  wise  extension  of 
the  plan  which  has  for  so  many  years  fostered 
the  love  of  scholarship  among  the  middle 
class.  The  gift  is  a  most  monificent  one, 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  ac- 
knowledged it  on  behalf  of  the  State  with 
sofiicient  grace,  but  when  he  expresses  his 
hope  that  others  will   be  found  to  imitate 


Mr.  Whitworth,  his  words  hare  a  fmnt  ring 
of  conventionality.  He  does  not  really  ex- 
pect others  to  imitate  him.  He  knows  that 
the  principal  reason  for  astonishment  at 
Mr.  Whit  worth's  gift  is  the  exceeding  rarity 
of  such  acts  of  unselfishness  in  England. 
No  country  contains  so  many  millionaires 
as  this,  no  country  gives  them  S3  much  in 
the  shape  of  security,  of  social  deference, 
and  of  opportunities  of  exertion,  and  no 
country  receives  so  little  from  them.  There 
are  at  this  moment  a  hundred  enterprises  of 
almost  national  importance  which  could  be 
set  going  by  single  gifts  quite  within  the 
power  of  scores, .  not  to  say  hundreds,  of 
rich  men,  and  no  one  expects  that  any  of 
them  will  obtain  such  gifls.  In  America 
they  are  common  enough.  Gifts  of  prince- 
ly amounts,  amounts  which  would  yield  for- 
tunes in  mere  interest,  have  bcim  repeated- 
ly made  to  great  American  cities,  to  col- 
leges, to  libraries,  and  this  during  the  life- 
time of  the  donors,  but  we  can  scarcely 
recall  an  instance  of  the  kind  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  liberality  of  the  country  in  cer- 
tain ways  is  astonishing.  It  is,  we  believe, 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  money  is 
collected  in  London  every  year  for  missions, 
charities  of  all  kinds,  schools,  and  the  relief 
of  calamities  abroad,  than  her  whole  muni- 
cipal taxation,  and  the  priyate  almsgiving 
seems  to  know  no  limit.  It  would  not  pay 
an  entire  criminal  class  in  Paris  to  live  fay 
writing  begging  letters  to  Parisians,  but  it 
pays  their  London  rivals.  Their  receipts 
would  hardly  supply  the  necessary  stamps. 
But  the  gift  of  a  great  mass  of  money  by  a 
single  individual  during  his  lifetime  is  in 
England  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Mr.  Pea- 
body  was  an  American,  and  we  can  recall 
no  other  single  gift  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, though  Sir  F.  Crossley  may  have 
given  away  in  the  aggregate  something  like 
that.  The  late  Duke  of  Northumberland 
set  a  great  example,  but  his  benefactions 
were  rather  continuous  than  immense  in 
single  instances.  One  or  two  cases  of  great 
expenditure  on  churches  might  be  reoord- 
ed,  —  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  must  have  spent 
a  considerable  fortune  in  that  way,  —  and 
great  concessions  have  been  made  to  muni- 
cipalities in  the  way  of  land.  Parks  have 
been*  giren  to  different  cities  of  very  con- 
siderable value,  parks  worth  often  from 
15,000/.  to  30,0002.,  -^  a  form  of  munificence 
the  more  creditable,  because  the  last  thing 
a  rich  Englishman  likes  to  part  with  is  his 
hold  on  the  soiL  But  enormous  gifts  are  very 
rare.  No  great  city  owner  builds  an  aque- 
duct at  his  own  expense,  or  redeems  a  to^n 
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.  from  taxes,  or  founds  and  endows  a  local 
UDiversity,  or  erects  a  popular  free  theatre, 
or  builds  a  free  quay  not  near  his  own  proper- 
ty, or  do.'S  anythincc  on  the  scale  of  the  old 
Koman  nobles  or  the  princes  of  Middle- 
A^o  Italy.  Nobody  has  ever  ^iven  a 
million,  or  half  a  million,  to  anythm^,  and 
there  are  many  who  could.  Even  m  the 
crisis  of  the  cotton  famine,  when  men's 
hearts  seemed  to  be  stirred,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  subscriptions  was  enormous,  no  one 
single  gift  was  large  enough  even  to  attract 
public  attention.  Colossal  fortunes  have 
been  made  in  cotton,  but  except  in  the  way 
of  **  keeping  on  "  workman,  which  was  not 
an  absolutely  self-sacrificing  act,  the  highest 
sum  given  by*  an  individual  did  not  greatly 
exceed  10,000/.  Ilad  Lancashire  and  Liv- 
erpool been  owned  by  Americans,  we  should 
have  hal  to  record  at  least  a  dozen  gifts 
equal  to  a  year's  income  of  each  donor. 
An  £n<;lish  millionaire  would  think  a  pro- 
posal to  give  awdy  a  year's  income  in  a  sin- 
gle cheque  the  su^g^.'Stion  of  insanity. 
There  are  a  score  of  men  in  ^n^land  who 
could  if  they  cUose  try  the  experiments  in 
tenure  so  much  needei  in  Ireland,  or  com- 
mence the  rebuilding  of  East  London,  or 
improve  the  co:;tage8  of  a  county,  or  turn 
some  one  of  the  con;;eries-  of  brick  huts 
which  we  are  pleased  to  call  a  town  into  a 
true  city,  pleasant  to  live  in,  and  fair  to 
see;  but  no  one  will  do  it.  Men  with 
much  money  keep  it. 

We  rather  wonder,  absurd  as  the  form  of 
the  expression  will  appear,  why.  If  people 
with  little  money  also  kept  it,  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  surprise,  but  they  don't. 
For  one  man  with  a  million  who  will  give 
100,000/.,  filly  men  with  6,000/.  will  give 
500/.  Tlie  stmginess  —  to  use  an  unfairly 
harsh  but  expressive  word  —  only  betrins  at 
the  possessor  of  100,0p0/.,  and  there  is  pri- 
md  jacie  no  particular  reason  for  it.  The 
common  notion  that  people  with  very  great 
wealth  are  always  hardhearted  and  selfish 
is  a  pure  delusion.  They  are  just  as  good 
and  as  bad  as  other  people,  perhaps  a  little 
more  apt  to  see  the  disparity  between  any 
individual  fortune  and  the  work  to  be  done 
—  rich  men  stretchiuf;  out  tcntacUla  in  all 
directions,  and  so  touching  a  vast  surface  of 
sulTering  —  but  they  are  usually,  though  not 
proiKjrtionally,  as  liberal  as  anybody  else. 
Dives  did  not  grudge  Lazarus  the  crumbs, 
though  he  took  no  especial  care  to  see  that  he 
had  enough.  They  give  in  one  particular 
way,  in  re^xular  subscriptions  paid  very  much 
as  it'  they  were  taxes,  to  an  amount  which  in 
the  aggiegate  must   be   very   large.     It  is 


nothing  prcmortionally  by  the  side  of  the 
sums  given  oy  snudler  men,  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  amounts  which  excep- 
tional communities,  the  Europeans  of  Cm- 
cutta,  for  example,  or  the  Quakers,  will 
raise,  and  think  nothing  about,  but  it  is  still 
positively  large.  Lora  Lytton  suggests 
somewhere  —  we  think  in  PisittfxUtu  Ccu> 
totij  —  that  very  rich  men  in  England  are 
the  victims  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  suspicion, 

—  of  an  idea  that  they  are  everyoody's 
mark,  that  every  charge  made  to  them  will 
be  an  overcharge,  every  representation  a 
falsehood ;  that  unless  they  guard  their  for- 
tunes as  a  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer 
guards  his  treasury,  they  will  be  pillaged 
till  even  their  property  cannot  stand  the 
^^  loot."  There  may  bie  somethinff  in  that 
suggestion,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
eitlier  are  or  become  keen  men  of  business, 
and  of  all  Englishmen  who  give,  keen  men 
of  business  give  most.  No  doubt  the  Amer- 
ican absence  of  fear  about  money  matters  is 
peculiar  to  America,  and  arises  from  two 
causes,  neither  of  which  exists  here.  Mon- 
ey in  America,  beyond  a  certain  amount, 
yield  its  possessor  very  little,  though  a  man 
Hke  Yanderbilt  can  sometimes,  if  so  in- 
clined, make  himself  as  powerful  as  a  State, 

—  he  is  fighting  one  State  even  now  on  al- 
most equal  terms,  —  and  wealth  does  not  so 
greatly  aflfoct  a  man's  social  status;  bnt 
these  facts  scarcely  account  for  the  extreob 
difference  in  the  "  donations "  of  the  two 
countries.  Then  it  is  said  the  very  neh 
seldom  have  any  disposable  cash.  Coutts's 
people,  we  fancy,  would  give  a  quite  re- 
markable answer  to  that  assertion,  but  there 
is  a  6till  better  one  open  to  anybody.  No 
rich  inan  ever  has  the  smallest  difiUculty  in 
raising  the  sort  of  sum  we  speak  of,  a  tithe,' 
say,  01  his  fortune,  if  he  wants  it  for  i^ea- 
sure,  or  power,  or  waste, — ever  faiuto 
ruin  himself  completely  if  he  chooses  to  do 
it.  He  can  therefore,  if  he  likes,  ruin  him- 
self in  gifls.  **  I  shall  spend  my  West  In- 
dia property  on  the  election,"  said  old  Lord 
Uarewood  one  day,  when  he  was  fightinip 
the  Fitzwilliams  for  the  representation  of 
his  county,  and  tradition  says  he  kept  his 
word,  spending  100,000/.  He  would  have 
thought  it  extravagance  to  give  the  same 
sum  towards  supplying  Leeds  with  water,  a 
thing  which  has  been  done,  we  believe,  two 
or  three  times  in  America. 

There  is  much  more  force  in  the  explanar 
tion  we  once  heard  offered  by  the  agent  of 
an  enormously  wealthy  Peer,  that  his  em- 
ployer always  seemed  to  him  to  look  at  his 
property  like  a  King  rather  than  an  owner, 
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to  think  of  it  as  territory,  not  money,  to  have 
the  statesman  feeling  rather  than  that  of  the 
INPoprietor.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  wretched  if 
anybody  starts  a  demand  for  a  heavy  grant 
mat  the  Exchequer,  and  yet  is  personally 
none  the  poorer,  and  we  can  imagine  the 
liead  of  a  great  family  owning  a  great  estate 
to  have  much  the  same  feeling.  There  was 
a  letter  from  the  late  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, published  some  time  since,  about  an 
Irish  election,  in  which  be  expressed  very 
much  that  feeling,  moaning  over  such  a 
**  waste  of  treasure/'  not  of  money,  without 
Tesult.  The  feeling,  however,  must  be  of 
alow  growth,  could  hardly  have  existed,  for 
example,  in  the  late  Mr.  Crawshay,  who 
must  nave  had  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first 
of  ready-money  fortunes  in  Europe ;  but  we 
suspect  the  true  explanation  of  the  rarity  of 
gins  like  Mr.  Whitworth's  is  a  different  one. 
The  idea  that  such  gifls  would  naturally  be 
fireqnent  rests  on  the  arithmetical  assumption 
that  what  1,000/.  is  to  a  man  with  10,000/., 
that  100,000/.  is  to  a  man  with  a  million.  It 
kn't  We  are  convinced  that  afler  a  certain 
point  the  influence  of  proportion  ceases  alto- 
gether, and  that  the  millionaire  looks  at  a 
specified  sum  of  money  just  as  anv  educated 
income-taxpayer  does,  sees  its  bigness  just 
as  clearly  as  he  sees  the  bigness  of  anything 
else,  feels  50,000/.  as  vast  a  gifl  as  a  thira 
p«)n  does.  Most  of  our  refers  can  test 
thif  gradual  decay  of  proportion  for  thcm- 
aelves.  A  man  with  1,000/.  a  year  will  find 
that  he  regards  a  sovereign  very  difierently 
€rom  a  man  with  300/.,  but  that  they  look  at 
lOOi.  with  very  much  the  same  eyes,  —  and 
that  is  by  no  means  the  strongest  illustration 
we  could  give.  The  moment  money  amounts 
to  **  treasure  **  in  the  eyes  of  its  owner,  it 
pinnrn  into  an  entirely  different  region  of 
thought,  in  which  the  old  sense  of  proportion 
becomes  disturbed  or  so  modified  as  to  have 
pplication.  We  all  sec  that  process  in 
ner  way,  —  the  extraordinary  diflerence 
men's  minds  between  the  values  they  si^t 
capital  and  income.  The  man  who  will 
500/.  out  of  his  dividends  by  the  failure 
of  a  bank  and  yet  be  (]uite  calm,  is  wretched 
if  the  500/.  happened  tu  be  part  of  capital, 
of  the  put-away  money  whico  ought  not  to 
^  Yet  he  has  lost  no  more.  We  fancy 
that  even  to  triple  millionaires  all  sums 
above  10,000/.  look  as  tlicv  look  to  others 
able  to  estimate  thoni  at  all,  and,  therefore, 
B^  of  10,000/.  will  always  be  few  and  far 
between. 


From  The  Satorday  Beview. 

MB.  CHUBCH'S  NEW  .PICTUBE  OF  NI- 

AOABA. 

Mb.  Chubch,  the  American  landscape- 
painter,  whose  name  is  now  well  enough 
Known  in  this  country  to  need  no  further  in- 
troduction, was  not  quite  satisfied  with  his 
famous  picture  of  "  Niagara"  (exhibited  in 
London  some  years  ago,  and  recently  in 
the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition),  so  he  has 
painted  the  Falls  a  second  time,  and  now 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Churcn  has  frequently  revisited  Niagara 
since  the  appearance  of  his  first  picture,  and 
seems  to  have  experienced  a  kind  of  fascina- 
tion very  common  with  landscape-painters, 
who,  when  they  have  painted  a  subject  once, 
are  oflen  drawn  to  it  again  and  again.  Tur- 
ner often  revisited  Wharfedale,  and  loved 
that  vale  so  much  that  the  sight  of  it  moved 
him  to  tears,  and  we  have  known  several 
instances,  amongst  less  distinguished  painters, 
of  the  most  intense  attachment  to  places 
where  they  have  worked,  so  that  they  always 
intend  to  revisit  *them,  and  can  never  bear 
to  bid  them  a  final  adieu.  It  is  very  natural 
that  the  majesty  of  Niagara  should  draw  a 
painter  back  to  it  again  and  again,  and 
though  something  might  be  said  about  the 
imprudence  of  attempting  to  repeat  a  success 
on  the  same  ground,  Mr.  Church,  in  paint- 
ino^  this  second  great  picture  of  the  wonder- 
ful Falls,  has  only  given  additional  proof 
of  the  strength  of  the  impression  they  had 
originallv  made  upon  him. 

This  brings  us  to  another  aspect  of  the 
matter.  Ought  a  landscape-painter  to  re- 
turn to  a  place  he  has  once  painted,  or 
simply  to  paint  the  impression  of  it  which 
remains  on  his  own  mind  ?  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  Turner  (setting  aside 
his  personal  and  piscatory  affection  for  the 
river  Wharfe)  that  painters  acted  foolishly 
in  going  back  to  the  actual  place  when  they 
wanted  to  paint  it  again,  and  that  the  image 
of  it  best  worth  copying  was  not  that  pro- 
duced by  the  material  locality  upon  the 
retina,  but  that  which  the  memory  had  re- 
tained and  the  imagination  glorified.  We 
Ixilieve,  however,  that  a  rule  cannot  be  laid 
<lown  which  would  be  suitable  to  all  varieties 
of  genius,  and  that  Mr.  Church  has  done 
rightly  in  going  again  to  natun;  rather  than 
trust  to  his  memory  and  imagination.  For 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  although  Mr. 
Church  is  a  painter  of  uncommon  ability  in 
his  way,  he  is  not  at  all  an  imaginative 
artist.  He  observes  nature  with  great  accu- 
racy, his  eye  is  just  and  well-traine<l,  and 
he  IS  very  intelligent  in  the  management  of 
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material,  but  bis  imaginative  power  is  very 
moderate.  He  is  not  a  poet,  but  a  most  ac- 
complisbed  student  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  Mr. 
Cburch's  former  picture  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  was  an  oblong,  whereas  this  is  an 
upright  one ;  the  other  also  was  in  great  part 
a  study  of  the  rapid  just  before  the  fall, 
whilst  this  is  mainly  a  study  of  the  fall 
itself  and  of  the  basin  below  it.  If  asked 
which  of  the  two- pit^tures  we  should  most 
care  to  possess,  we  should  be  much  embar- 
rassed, for  each  illustrates  and  supplements 
the.  other.  The  two  together  are  a  splendid 
proof  of  what  landscape-painting  may  do 
m  a  direction  which,  though  secondary  to 
poetical  or  creative  art,  is  nevertheless 
equally  important,  and  far  more  likely  to 
be  of  service  to  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. 

In  saying  that  Mr.  Church  is  not  a  poet, 
we  by  no  means  wish  to  imply  any  de- 
ficiency in  thc^e  sensibilities  which  are 
commonly  called  poetical;  we  mean  only 
that  he  is  not  a  creaW.  Of  course, 
the  creative  ^ifl  can  do  nothing  without 
these  scnsibiliiius ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sensibilities  are  constantly  found  in 
great  perfection  without  the  creative  gifl. 
The  diflference  is  most  familiar  to  us  in 
music,  where  we  find  performance  separated 
firom  invention,  and  where  instrumentalists 
may  cam  the  most  splendid  reputation 
without  any  originating  power  beyond  that 
of  reading  music  in  their  own  way.  Mr. 
Church  is  a  landscape-painter  of  the  same 
rank  as  the  very  best  men  who  exhibit  in 
Suffolk  Street,  but  he  has  an  advantage 
over  the  Coles  and  others  in  the  uncommon 
tact  with  which  he  has  managed  his  appear- 
ances. It  is  well  known  in  the  book  trade 
that  nothing  is  more  favourable  to  reputa- 
tion than  few  but  telling  strokes  for  tame ; 
an  author  ought  not  to  be  continually  tap- 
ping at  the  door  of  the  Temple,  but  should 
beat  it  open  with  two  or  three  mighty 
efforts,  as  with  a  battering-ram.  Now,  as  Mr. 
Church  happened  to  be  in  independent  cir- 
cumstances —  to  be,  in  fact,  what  people  will 
persist  in  calling  an  amateur,  that  is,  an 
artist  not  d(*pending  upon  art  for  daily 
bread  —  he  devoted  himself  to  great  enter- 
prises, and  determined  to  paint  great  sub- 
jects in  the  most  important  manner  attaina- 
ble by  him.  His  fame  is  due  as  much  to 
this  art  as  to  his  pictorial  pow4>r,  though  we 
have  no  wish  to  imply  any  deficiency  in 
the  latter.  Mr.  Church  is  an  eminently 
skiltiil  and  accomplished  painter  of  the 
second  class. 


The  present  ^lictmre  has  what  is  moalhr 
coDBidea!«d  a  duadvanta^  in  an  ezeeed- 
ingly  high  horizon.  It  is,  in  fact,  ahnost 
a  Dird'ft-eye  view  of  the  basin  under  Hke 
fall,  the  spectator  being  on  the  level  of  the 
rapid  above ;  and  there  is  what,  with  re- 
gard to  any  subject  less  v&<<t  than  this* 
might  be  critici»Bd  as  an  apparent  ex- 
aggeration of  perspective.  In  speaking  of 
this  as  exaggerated  perspective  we  may 
expose  ourselves  to  some  misnnderstanding. 
Exaggerated  perspective  is  quite  as  true  as 
the  other,  because,  in  order  to  bring  an 
object  into  what  is  called  exaggerated  per- 
spective, the  spectator  has  only  to  put  his 
eye  near  to  it.  In  this  matter  ever^  thing 
depends  upon  the  distance  firom  which  we 
are  either  accustomed  to  see  things  or  to 
conceive  of  them.  The  Great  Eastern  may 
be  drawn  from  a  distance  which,  relativelT 
to  her  immense  length,  would  be  mach 
smaller  than  that  which  would  be  saiiaMe 
for  ordinary  vessels,  and  it  is  even  neces- 
sary that  she  should  be  drawn  so  to  coDirey 
any  adequate  idea  of  her  size.  So  with  ^ 
Fsdls  of  i^iagara,  as  the  most  s^king  nwr- 
vel  about  them  is  their  immensity,  it  is 
right  to  choose  a  point  relatively  very  nesr 
to  them,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that,  tn  the 
selection  of  his  point  of  view,  Mr.  Ghnrrii 
has  proved  the  soundness  of  bis  judgment. 
The  height  from  which  the  basin  is  .seen 
(about  150  feet)  increased  enormoa^ly  the 
difficulty  of  painting  it,  but  Mr.  Chnroh 
has  quite  successfully  contended  with  thb 
difficulty,  and  has  produced  a  stody  of 
water  in  motion  which  is  decidedly  the 
most  learned  and  consummate  stndy  of 
water  we  have  ever  met  with. 

The  effect  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
preceding  picture.  The  sky  is  of  a  dnU 
dusty  warm  gray,  with  warm  white  clondi 
low  on  the  horizon.  The  woods  on  the  dis- 
tant Canadian  shore  are  obscured  by  (he 
mist  rising  from  the  faU,  which  adds  im- 
mensely to  the  artistic  availableness  of  the 
subject.  The  reader  will  remember  ikmt 
the  falls  are  divided  by  a  mass  of  tqA 
which  is  crowned  by  a  dense  wood; 
this  wood  IS  also  obscured  by  mist,  bat 
partially,  and  much  less  so  than  that  in  the 
distance ;  and  the  effects  of  mist  on  tten 
woods  are  full  of  interesting  stndy,  akid 
surprisingly  truthful.  Let  us  now  IbOoir 
the  fall  firom  the  Canadian  shore  to  the 
American,  from  which  we  see  it.  First,  we 
have  three  or  four  white  cascades  like  m 
Swiss  fall,  then  a  rather  broader  mass,  and 
then  for  a  space  we  see  no  water  at  aQ  on 
account  of  the  rising  mist  A  little  to  the 
lefl  of  the  mist,  however,  there  is  a  broad 
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iheet  of  pore  emerald,  whose  translacent 
beaoty,  though  it  really  oofvers  only  a  few 
agnare  inches  of  canvas,  leads  the  imagina- , 
tioB  to  give  an  ideal  splendoor  to  the , 
whole  waterfall.  It  is  often  wonderful  how ' 
an  explanatory  passage  of  this  kind  will 
glorify  a  whole  picture.  The  painter  tells 
vm  that  onder  certain  conditions  the  water 
of  Niagara  is  something  between  a  sapphire 
and  an  emerald,  and  forthwith  a  great  cas- 
cade, thon^  broken  into  foam  and  dulled 
5r  all  manner  of  surface-reflections,  seems 
ear  and  pure  as  the  deep  sea.  This  trans- 
parent passage  is  followed  by  one  of  dull, 
opaque  white,  and  then  we  come  to  the 
rocks  in  mid-stream,  whose  thick  Testation 
is  watered  by  the  ever-ascending  mist  and 
trembles  at  the  eternal  thunder.  From 
here  to  the  spectator  is  nothing  but  the  rip- 

Cin^  rapid  aoove,  and  the  ragged  sheet  of 
savily-^ling  water,  losing  itself  below  in 
■lasses  of  rolfing  cloud.  In  the  way  of  im- 
mediate foreground  we  have  a  cliff  to  the 
left,  and  before  us  its  scattered  debris. 

The  most  original  passage  remains  to  be 
described.  Below  every  waterfall  there  is  a 
pool,  whose  motion  is  in  great  part  deter- 
mined by  the  continual  rising  from  below 
of  the  water  which  the  force  of  the  cascade 
has  driven  down  to  the  very  bed  of  the  riv- 
er. A  fall  like  Niagara  actually  dives  and 
strikes  the  bottom,  from  which  it  continually 
rebounds.  The  effects  on  the  surface  of  the 
pool  are  amongst  the  most  curious  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  water.  One  very  remarka- 
ble result  is  that,  although  there  may  be 
notliing  like  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  a  wave,  the  water  is  not  level ;  it  often 
jHjrceptibly  rises  into  gentle  eminences,  flow- 
ing away  from  these  in  all  directions.  Some- 
times the  whole  {)ool  is  visibly,  though  slight- 
ly domed,  and  this,  from  Mr.  Church's  rec- 
ord, appears  to  be  the  case  with  Niagara. 
There  was  no  jrreat  technical  difficulty  in 
rendering  this  appearance,  but  Mr.  Church 
has  achieved  a  very  great  feat  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  surface-markings  ;  we  have 
never  seen  the  lines  of  currents  and  the 
stretching  streaks  of  foam  more  thoroughly 
8tudi4*(l  than  in  this  picture.  The  difficulty 
of  painting  such  a  large  space  of  water 
would  have  been  great  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  in  this  case,  when  it  is  covered 
with  elaborate  markings,  everyone  of  which 
is  a  result  of  motions  and  forces  exceedingly 
difli(^ult  to  analyze  and  comprehend,  and 
seen  from  such  a  height  that  all  these  mark-  j 
isgs  must  be  thoroughly  nia(>ped  out,  the  I 
difficulty  is  so  tremendous  that  nothing  but 
very  extraordinary  powers  of  observation 
and  memory  could  have  overcome  it. 


Whilst  gladly  and  warmly  recognizing 
these  powers  of  truthful  representation,  we 
are,  however,  compelled  to  make  certain 
reserves.  Mr.  Church  is  not,  in  our  view, 
an  artist  of  the  highest  class,  an^  there  is  no 

Probability  that  he  will  ever  become  one. 
'he  art  that  he  produces  is  highly  valuable 
and  interesting,  and  richly  deserves  the 
success  that  has  attended  it;  but  Mr. 
Church's  manner  as  a  painter  is  not  a  great 
manner,  nor  would  it  be  safe  for  him  to  at- 
tempt to  paint  in  a  great  manner.  He  nev- 
er reaches  any  of  those  marvellously  syn- 
thetic and  concentrated  kinds  of  expression 
in  which  the  greatest  painters  have  usually 
excelled.  We  should  doubt  whether,  in 
any  true  and  great  sense,  he  is  able  to 
sketch.  Few  artists  can  sketch,  but  unless 
they  can  there  is  little  chance  of  their  be- 
coming great  painters.  Mr.  Church  paints 
rocks  and  trees  about  as  well  as  our  English 
landscape-painters  usually  paint  them,  but 
excels  most  of  them  in  skies,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  in  the  scientific  knowledge  of  wa- 
er.  His  characteristics  are  those  of  a  de- 
voted student  of  nature  rather  than  of  a  vota- 
ry of  art,  and  nature,  rather  th^n  art,  seems 
to  be  the  power  that  fascinates  and  enslaves 
him.  In  this  respect  he  is  in  close  sympathy 
with  many  of  the  best  people  living  in  these 
days;  and  though  it  may  be  occasionally 
necessary  to  defend  art  a;jainst  the  active 
and  enterprising  clan  of  the  naturalists,  we 
have  a  great  respect  for  them,  and  an  espe- 
cial respect  for  such  a  true  and  brave  leader 
as  Mr.  Church.  The  value  of  his  labours 
must  alwa^'s  be  scientifically  and  historically 
considerable,  and  if  the  lamentable  news 
that  the  waters  of  Niacjara  are  working  out 
another  passage,  and  that  the  falls  will  soon 
cease  to  exist,  should  unhappily  prove  to  be 
well-founded,  future  generations  may  come 
to  this  picture  as  a  splendid  page  of  the 
world's  physical  history,  a  true  and  faithful 
record  of  a  great  marvel  of  the  past. 


From  The  London  Review. 
THE  PRIVILEGES  OP  UOYALTY. 

"  If  I  were  only  a  prince,"  sighs  the 
vouthful  schoolboy,  **  I  would  come  down 
here  this  very  morning  on  a  white  pony, 
and  with  my  pockets  full  of  money.  I 
would  give  every  boy  in  the  place  a  full 
holiday  and  half  a  crown  ,*  and  1  should  sit 
on  my  pony  and  hear  everybody  give  me  a 
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cheer."  As  the  schoolboy,  however,  pro- 
ceeds to  study  what  is  called  the  philosophy 
of  history  he  is  told  that  it  is  not  so  envia- 
ble a  thing  to  be  a  prince.  Rings,  sav  the 
moral  instructors  ofouv  youth,  are  placed 
on  a  dangerous  pinnacle;  '*  that  fierce  light 
which  b^ts  upon  a  throne "  renders  them 
yery  uncomfortable ;  great  excellences  and 
severe  duties  are  expected  from  them,  and 
they  are  more  liable  than  other  men  to  be 
caught  in  the  squalls  of  evil  fortune.  This 
18  only  part  of  that  ethical  training  which, 
with  respect  to  such  worldly  ambitions  as 
&me,  riches,  position,  and  what  not,  en- 
deavours to  teach  the  young  fox  content- 
ment, by  proclaiming,  during  his  infancy, 
the  sourness  of  grapes ;  and  sometimes  the 
disciple  carries  these  dogmas  with  him 
tlurough  life.  A  little  independent  obeerva- 
tiom,  nevertheless,  might  easily  show  our 
modern  student  that  there  is  nothing  nowa- 
days so  easy  as  to  be  a  good,  and  respected, 
and  comfortable  prince  or  king.  Here  in 
England,  at  least,  a  prince,  in  order  to 
s^ure  our  loyalty  and  devotion,  has  only  to 
behave  decently.  He  is  not  troubled  with 
experimental  legislation;  he  is  not  called 
upon  to  risk  starvation  and  rheumatism 
when  we  send  an  unprovided  army  into  the 
field.  We  are  content  —  nay,  we  are  re- 
joiced, to  welcome  merely  negative  virtues, 
if  he  will  only  abstain  from  becoming  in- 
toxicated at  public  dinners,  if  he  will  only 
preserve  a  semblance  of  domestic  afiection 
and  avoid  raising  public  scandals  —  if  he 
will  only,  in  short,  behave  with  moderation, 
we  consider  ourselves  lucky,  and  pay  him 
a  handsome  price  for  conducting  himself 
properly.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  be  a 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  nor  a  leader  of  phi- 
lanthropists, nor  a  friend  to  men  of  science, 
nor  an  active  helper  in  any  jgood  work 
whatever;  we  are  glad  if  he  is  merely  a 
respectable  nobody. 

But  if  our  royal  person  happen  to  have 
any  quickness  of  sympathy,  or  practical  be- 
nevolence, or  intellectual  capacity,  look  at 
the  credit  he  or  she  gets  for  it !  It  is  our 
good  fortune  at  this  moment  to  have  in  Eu- 
rope several  exemplary  sovereigns,  who 
know  the  value  of  little  kindnesses  in  at- 
tracting the  hearts  of  a  nation,  and  who 
are  constantly  displaying  a  disinterested- 
ness which  we  should  admire  even  in  a  mil- 
liner or  a  drayman.  The  newspapers  teem 
with  such  anecdotes  of  royalty.  Here  a 
sovereign  chats  for  half  an  hour  with  a  poor 
cottar,  and,  on  leaving,  drops  a  little  pecu- 
niary recompense  for  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  adventure;  ana  there  another 
sovereign  sees  a  girl  crying  in  the  streets, 


speaks  to  her,  carries  her  off,  and  has  her 
educated.  Chance  courtesies  of  phrase  ad- 
dressed to  box-keeper?  or  coachmen  ;  small 
benevolences  exercised  towards  beggars  — 
these  are  the  manifestations  of  royal l>enig- 
nity  which  we  worship.  Newspaper  writ- 
ers are  puzzled  to  find  adjectives  to  express 
their  sense  of  the  awful  nature  of  this 
royal  condescension ;  and  go  down  on  their 
knees  before  exhibitions  of  a  simple  gen- 
erosity, the  absence  of  which  would  trans- 
form a  human  being  into  a  monster.  We  do 
not  at  all  seek  to  depreciate  these  graceful 
acts.  We  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to  in- 
sist upon  the  reflection  that  the  milliner's  girl 
who,  out  of  her  9s.  a  week,  gives  a  penny 
to  a  blind  beggar,  has  done  a  nobler  deed 
than  the  prince  who  tosses  a  sovereign  out 
of  his  carriage  window  to  a  lot  of  hurrah- 
ing children.  We  merely  wish  to  point  out 
the  extreme  ease  with  which  a  prince  of 
very  average,  natural,  and  acquired  quali- 
ties may,  if  he  choose,  win  the  regard  and 
admiration  of  his  subjects.  A  little  volume 
of  Recollections  has  recently  been  published 
by  the  Hon.  Amelia  Murray,  who  had 
many  opportunities  of  coming  in  contact 
with  Queen  Charlotte ;  and  in  looking  over 
these  little  anecdotes  and  sayings  recorded 
of  the  pious,  well-intentioned,  and  not  very 
brilliant  consort  of  Greor^e  ID.,  one  is  con- 
tinually called  upon  to  imagine  how  much 
more  might  have  been  made  of  even  those 
gifts  which  the  Queen  possessed.  **  On  one 
occasion,"  says  Miss  Murray,  **the  Queen 
had  sent  me  a  smart  firock,  and  I  was  taken 
down  to  the  pier  to  thank  her.  She  said, 
*  I  hope  you  lixed  it,  my  dear  ? '  'Oh  yes, 
ma'am ;  it  was  the  first  of  my  own  I  ever 
had.'  Surprise  being  expressed,  my  mother 
explained  that,  being  the  youngest  of  sev- 
eral daughters,  I  succeeded  to  the  frocks 
that  my  elder  sisters  had  outgrown.  '  Poor 
dear  ! '  exclaimed  Queen  Charlotte,  *•  she 
shall  have  another  frock.'  Was  not  my 
heart  won  from  that  very  hour  f  **  Now  the 
peculiaritv  of  the  anecdote  is  that  no  one 
will  think  it  unnatural  or  extraordinary 
that  the  gift  of  a  frock,  coming  from  a 
queen  should  win  any  one's  heart.  Who 
among  us  would  not  feel  proud,  and  gratified, 
and  profusely  loyal,  if  we  were  to  receive 
fh>m  the  present  Queen  such  a  simple,  and 
not  extremel V  useful,  garment  ?  When  the 
gift  of  a  frock,  therefore,  can  make  a  sub- 
ject loyal  for  life,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
the  evil  odour  in  which  many  of  the  princes 
of  the  present  day  are  content  to  remain. 
We  do  not  desire  them  to  give  a  frock  to 
each  of  their  prospective  subjects;  but  from 
this  little  incident  may  be  guessed  the  pro- 
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portiQaate  effect  wbicb  woold  be  prodoced 
ufoa  a  nadoo  hf  the  most  occasional  study- 
ing of  its  habits,  opioions,  and  temper.  The 
extravagant  valne  which  a  nation  is  willing 
to  set  upon  any  tolerably  decent  qualities, 
intentions,  or  acts  on  the  part  of  its  sover- 
eign ou^t  to  be  a  great  inducement  to  her 
or  him  m  the  way  of  achieving  popularity. 
We  give  our  princes  a  life  of  pleasure :  the 
smallest  return  they  can  mace  is  to  take 
that  pleasure  in  srooves  which  are  conso- 
nant with  the  cuhivated  tastes  of  society. 
If  we  give  him  sufficient  money  to  have  the 
best  artistes  in  Europe  at  his  private  con- 
certs, why  should  he  go  out  or  his  way  to 
patronize  the  vulgarities  of  the  lowest  music 
halls  ?  If  he  is  dissatisfied  with,  indij^enous 
dramatic  entertainments,  why  should  he 
turn  to  the  lowest  possible  importation  from 
foreign  sources  —  an  indecent  dance  ?  A 
certain  deference  to  social  decorum  being 
the  only  duty  required  at  his  hands,  he 
onght  to  submit  to  that  restraint,  whether  he 
considered  it  justifiable  or  not. 

In  the  volume  we  have  mentioned,  there 
occurs  another  significant  anecdote  with  re- 
gard to  this  subject.  Speaking  of  the  year 
1809,  Miss  Murray  says,  **  There  was  about 
this  period  an  extravagant  furore  in  the 
cause  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  She  was 
considered  an  ill-treated  woman,  and  that 
was  enough  to  arouse  popular  feeling.  My 
brother  was  among  the  youqg  men  who 
helped  to  give  her  an  ovation  at  the  opera. 
A  tew  days  afterwards  he  went  to  a  break- 
fast at  a  place  near  Woolwich.  There  he 
saw  the  Princess,  in  a  gorgeous  dress,  which 
was  loo(>ed  up  to  show  her  petticoat,  cov- 
yered  with  stars,  with  silver  wio<TS  on  her 
shoulders,  sitting  under  a  tree,  with  a  pot  of 
porter  on  her  knee ;  and,  as  a  finale  to  the  gai- 
ety ,«she  had  the  doors  opened  of  every  room 
in  the  house,  and,  fleeting  a  partner,  she  gal- 
loped through  them,  desiring  all  the  guests 
to  follow  her  example  !  It  may  be  guessed 
whether  the  gentlemen  were  anxious  to 
clap  her  at  the  opera  again.**  Now  we 
liope  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  wicked  in 
looping  up  a  dress  in  order  to  show  a  petti- 
coat covered  with  stars,  nor  yet  in  a  lady's 
putting  silver  wings  on  her  shoulders,  any 
more  tnan  in  her  wearing  a  golden  beetle 
for  a  bonnet  Neither  can  there  be  any- 
thing: immoral  in  a  pint  of  porter ;  and  it 
would  puzzle  Mrs.  Grundy  herself  to  de- 
monstrate the  heinousness  of  a  galop.  But 
these  thin<rs,  sufficiently  innocent  in  them- 
selves, were  thought  to  compromise  the  then 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  owrht  to  have 
known  the  prejudices  of  society  on  such 
points  and  to  have   respected   them.     The 


gentlemen  of  wbom  Miss  Mam^  speaks 
may  have  been  iDceical  jackasses  to  uame 
the  Princess  of  Vfiles  for  what  she  did; 
but  their  bad  logic  and  their  want  of  chari- 
ty were  the  reflection  of  the  current  opin- 
ion of  society,  which  the  Princess  of  Wales 
had  no  right  to  disr^^ard.  And,  indeed, 
the  limits  we  put  upon  the  private  conduct 
of  our  princes  are  not  very  embarrassing. 
We  allow  them  every  latitude  which  is  con- 
sonant with  the  due  performance  of  those 
extremely  slight  public  duties  we  demand 
of  them.  A  prince  or  kin^  of  England  has 
now  so  many  ways  of  enjojring  himself — 
he  can  command  so  much  of  what  is  called 
pleasure  —  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  bear 
the  yoke  of  such  miM  restraint  as  public 
opinion  finds  to  be  necessary.  Then  we 
are  always  very  charitable  to  him.  He 
may  be  a  fool,  and  yet  we  are  loyal  to  him. 
He  may  have  a  peevish  childishness  of  tem- 
per, for  ever  driving  aWay  finom  him  the 
men  most  fitted  to  guide  him,  and  yet  we 
are  loyal  to  him.  He  may  neglect  every 
one  of  the  implied  duties  of  royalty  —  he 
may  withhold  his  patronage  finom  men  of 
art,  science,  and  hterature,  and  shower  it 
upon  mountebanks  and  parasites,  and  yet 
we  are  loyal  to  him.  He  may  be  guiltv  of 
extravagance  and  run  into  debt,  which  he 
can  never  hope  to  pay ;  we  seize  every  ap- 
propriate opportunity  to  increase  his  in- 
come, and  allow  him  to  lead  a  comfortable 
life.  The  least,  therefore,  that  we  can  ex- 
pect from  him  is  a  becoming  consideration 
tor  the  outward  conventionalities  of  society. 
He  knows  that  every  little  effort  in  this 
way  —  every  trifiing  kindness  or  courtesy 
—  will  be  estimated  at  a  hundred  times  Its 
ordinary  value;  and,  knowing  this,  and 
having  at  his  command  all  the  possibilities 
of  his  position,  it  must  be  entirely  the  fault 
of  his  own  perverseness  if  he  is  disliked  or 
unpopular. 


From  The  Sanday  Ttf«gm«in^ 
BREWSTER  AND  FARADAY. 

The  almost  simultaneous  departure  of 
Faraday  and  Brewster,  distin^ished  as  they 
both  were  alike  for  their  scientific  attain- 
ments and  their  devout  character,  brings  to 
our  mind  a  favourite  notion  of  the  latter  — 
^*  that  the  benefactors  of  mankind  labour  in 
groups  and  shine  in  constellations.  Sur- 
rounded with  Kepler,  and  Galileo,  and 
Hook,  and  Halley,  and  Flamstead,  and  La 
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Place,  Newton  completes  the  seven  Pleiades 
by  whom  the  system  of  the  world  was  devel- 
oped.   Luther,  and  Calvin,  and   Zwingle, 
and  Knox  form  the  group  which  rescued 
Christendom  from  Papal  oppression.     Watt, 
and  Arkwright,  and  Brindley,  and  Bell  have 
made  water  and  iron  the  connecting  links 
of  nations,  and  have  armed  mechanism  with 
superhuman    strength    and    almost    super- 
human skill.    By  the  triple  power  of  perse- 
verance, wisdom,  and  eloquence,  Clarkson, 
and  Wilberforce,  and  Fox  have  wrenched 
from  the  slave  his  manacles  and  fetters; 
and  we  look  forward  with  earnest  anticipa- 
tion to  the  advent  and  array  of  other  sages 
who  shall  unshackle  conscience  and  reason ; 
unlock  the  world's  granaries  for  her  starving 
children ;  carry  the  torchlight  of  education 
and  knowledge  into  the  dens  of  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  with  the  amulet  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  emancipate  immortal  man 
from   the    iron    grasp    of  superstition  and 
misrule."*     When  the  sages  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  are    grouped    by  some    fu- 
ture historian,  there  is  n«  one  with  whom 
Brewster  is  more  likely  to  be  coupled  than 
Faraday.     The  same  simplicity  of  character, 
the  same  delight  in  science,  the  same  rever- 
ence for  God's  works  and  for  God's  Word 
characterized  both.     Ordinarily,  their  reli- 
gious convictions  manifested  themselves  less 
m  words  than  in  a  certain  reverential  tone, 
which,  however,  sometimes  came  forth  with 
its  open  utterances.    It  may  be  remarked  of 
Sir  i)avid  Brewster,  for  example,  that  he  in- 
variably dwells  with  pleasure  on  indications 
of  religious  earnestness  in  any  of  the  eminent 
men  of  science  whom  he  has  occasion  to  write 
of.    It  exalts  Kepler  in  his  eyes  that  he 
never  addressed  himself  to  any  scientific  la- 
bour without  prayer  for  God's  blessing ;  and 
Cuvicr  becomes  a  greater  man  in  his  estima- 
tion when  he  finds  him  engaging  in  labours 
of  love  for  Protestant  education  and   Prot- 
estant worship.     He  warmly  and  triumph- 
antly defends  Sir  Isaac   Newton  from   the 
sneerinj^  cliaro;e  of  having  taken  to  theology 
when  his  mind  was  enfeebled,  and  published 
his  views  on  the  Apocalypse  to  anord  some 
consolation  to  those  who  felt  themselves  out- 
stripped and  humbled  by  his  transcendent 
ability  in  science.     The  devout  character  of 
Pascal  is  his  great  glory  in  Sir  David's  eyes. 
Those  who   were  accustomed   to  hear   his 
opening  addresses  to  the   lioyal  Society  of 
E<linburgh  will  remember  the  sympathetic 
regret  with  which  he  touched  on  the  charac- 
ter of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Greville;    the 
mournful  compassion  he  showed   for  ^Hhe 
fallen   stars  of   science,   the    sappers    and 
*  "  North  Dritish  Ueview,  I.,"  280, 7. 


miners  of  the  faith ; "  and  the  burnine  indig- 
nation he  threw  upon  the  idolaters  or  phya- 
cal  law,  who  dared  to  hurl  the  Almighty 
from  his  throne.  Notwithstanding  all  thku 
the  public  were  perhaps  hardly  prepared 
for  tnose  exj^ressions  of  simple,  hearty,  holj 
trust  in  Christ  which  fell  from  him  m  hu 
last  hours,  and  which  showed  how  wonder- 
fully adapted  the  old  Grospel  is  at  once  to  the 
little  child  and  to  the  most  cultivated  sage. 
In  his  biography  of  Newton,  Sir  David  xe» 
marks  that  he  declined  taking  orders  in  the 
English  Church  because  he  believed  that  lie 
might  be  more  useful  to  religion  as  a  layman. 
Probably  it  was  the  same  conviction  that  pre- 
vented Sir  David  himself  from  fbllowing  oat 
the  profession  of  the  ministry  in  the  Cnurch 
of  Scotland ;  and  the  singularly  valuable  tefr> 
timony  of  his  death-bed  enables  us  to  see  the 
soundness  of  his  opinion. 


From  The  Sandaj  Migaiint. 
BRITISH    AND  FOREIGN    BIBLE  SOCDETT. 

The  removal  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Societv,  from  the  premises  in  Earl 
Street,  which  it  has  occupied  since  I8I69 
naturally  gives  occasion  to  a  review  of  the 
changes  that  half  a  century  has  witnessed 
in  connection  with  the  spread  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  The  contrast  is  certainly  nwst 
interesting.  The  average  issue  of  the  so- 
ciety previous  to  1816  was  little  more  than 
100,000  a  year ;  last  year  it  was  2,383,000. 
The  whole  number  of  copies  circulated  by 
the  society  from  the  beginning  is  54,000,000. 
In  1816,  the  number  of  langua^  and  <&- 
lects  in  which  the  Bible  was  pnnted  was  63 ; 
in  1867  it  was  178.  The  whole  expenditure 
of  the  first  twelve  years  was  under  half-i^ 
million ;  that  of  last  year  alone  was  neaiiv 
a  quarter-of-a-million,  But  the  change  11 
even  greater  and  more  gratifying  when  at- 
tention is  turned  to  the  comparative  fadGr 
ties  now  exbting  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Word  of  God.  £ven  in  France,  it  was  hj 
no  means  certain  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  referred  to,  that  the  circuGttion  of 
the  Scriptures  might  not  at  any  moment  be 
stopped.  In  Austria  and  Italy  it  was  in 
vain  to  make  the  attempt  But  now  the 
Bible  is  spread  freely  over  these  countries. 
One  part  at  least  of  the  prayer  which  the 
Apostle  called  for  has  been  strikingly  fid* 
filled  in  our  day  —  tjiie  Word  of  God  haa 
**  free  course :  "  and  the  other   part    maj 
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sorely  be  expected  to  follow  —  that  it  may 
^be  glorified."  There  is  a  strangely  con- 
flicting tendency  in  human  nature,  at  once 
to  magnify  and  to  ondervalae  the  impor- 
tance of  work  which  it  sees  going  on. 
Some  OMB  are  for  e¥er  exa«rgerating.  They 
are  finding  the  *^  two  witnesses "  of  the 
Apocalypae  in  some  testimony  foar  the  faith 
wnich  they  with  others  may  have  borne, 
the  battle  of  Arma<reddon  in  some  vulgar 
war,  and  the  sure  signs  of  the  end  of  the 
world  in  some  social  or  political  convulsion 
which  may  be  happening  around  them. 
But  men  are  hardly  less  prone  to  under- 
value the  significance  of  other  events  which 
can  be  shown  to  have  a  most  vital  bearing 
on  the  history  and  highest  destiny  of  the 
whole  himian  race.  Such  an  event  is  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  178  lan- 
guages and  versions,  an  event  which  is 
•  mainly  the  achievement  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  Let  the  reader  only  think  what  a  sig- 
nificant and  important  event  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  was  —  the  Septua- 
gint  version,  or  the  Latin  translation  of  Je- 
rome, or  the  Hexapla  of  Origen!  What 
mighty  landmarks  these  are  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  and  what  incalculable  influ- 
ence they  bad  on  the  religious  history  of 
the  world  !  But  the  work  which,  done  sin- 
gly* gave  such  importance  to  these  times, 
has  been  dbne  scores  of  times  in  our  centu- 
ry. It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance which  this  fact  may  acquire  in  the  fu- 
ture history  of  the  Christian  church.  And  we 
are  not  to  be  too  lugubrious  over  the  ^  confu- 
sion of  tongues  **  at  Babel,  nor  look  on  that 
event  as  an  unmitigated  evil.  Like  other  firuits 
jof  man's  sin  and  folly,  it  has  been  over-ruled 
for  good.  That  concentration  of  attention 
on  the  meaning  of  God^s  Word  which  has 
been  necessary  to  produce  these  178  ver- 
sions must  have  been  attended  with  reflex 
effects  of  the  moet  valuable  kind.  Nor  are 
we  to  overlook  the  elfect,  the  vast  effect  of 
these  versions,  in  laying  the  foundation,  in 
many  cases,  of  a  local  literature,  fixing,  or 
even  improving  the  language,  and  stimulat- 
ing and  developing  the  intellectual,  as  well 
as  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  nations. 
The  Bible  Socictv  has  much  cause  to  be 
thankful,  but,  we  need  not  add,  no  cause  to 
rext  and  be  thankful.  The  next  fifty  years, 
we  trust,  will  witness  an  expansion  of  its 
operations  corresponding  in  magnitude  and 
yalue  to  that  of  the  last  half-century.  FiAy- 
fbar  millions  is  a  lar«;e  number  of  copies  of 
the  Bible  to  have  circulated,  but  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe  is  said  to  be  twelve  hundred 
millions.  At  best  the  Society  has  as  yet 
produced  little  more  than  a  Bible  for  every 


twenty-fourth  human  being.  Will  it  be  able, 
during  the  next  half  century,  to  overtake 
the  remaining  twenty-three  ? 


JOHN   STUABT  MILL. 

A  WRTTEB  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  de- 
scribes a  visit  to  Mr.  Mill's  residence,  at 
Avignon,  in  France.  He  speaks  as  fol- 
lows of  the  cemetery  where  Mrs.  Mill  is 
buried :  — 

Attracted  by  its  picturesque  beauty,  I 
turned  for  a  few  moments  into  the  ceme- 
tery. I  had  not  walked  far  when  I  came 
upon  something  which  made  a  very  solemn 
impression  upon  my  mind.  Shelt^^  by  a 
grove  of  evergreens,  I  found  a  square  space* 
bordered  by  beds  of  flowers.  In  the  centre 
of  it,  inclosed  by  a  low  iron  railing,  rose  a 
large  sarcophagus,  of  pure  white  marble, 
resting  on  a  base  of  the  same  beautiful  ma- 
terial. At  the  liead  of  the  monument 
stood  a  single  camellia  with  exquisite  white 
flowers.  Betwet^n  the  flower  beds  and  the 
railing  a  small  walk  extended  around.  In 
one  ot  the  comers  of  the  lot  rose  a  simple 
stone  bench,  serring  as  a  resting  place  to 
the  mourners.  And  who  sleeps  in  this 
secluded  spot  ?  On  the  flat  top  of  the  sar- 
cophagus I  read  the  following  words : 

TO  THE  BKLOVED  MBMOBT 

OF 

HARRItlT  MILL, 

THE  DBARLT    LOVED    AUD    DKKPLT    BEOBBTTBD 

WIFE  OF    JOIW    STTART  MILL. 

Her  great  and  loviocr  heart, 

Her  noble  90iil, 

Her  dear,  powerful,  original,  and  eompreheaiiTe 

intellect,  made  her  the  guide  and  tuMMit. 
The  instructor  in   wisdom  and  the    example   ia 

goodneM, 
Ab  she  was  the  sole  oarthly  delight  of  those  who 
had  the  happiness  to  belong  to  her. 
As  earnest  for  all  public  good,  as  she  was  gena^ 
'  ous  and  devoted  to  all  who  surrounded  her,  her 
influence  ha?  t>een  found  in  many  of  the  greatest 
improvements  of  the  age,  and  will  be  in  those  still 
.  to  come. 

Were  there  even  a  fbw  hearts  and  intellects  Ukt 
hers,  this  earth  would  already  become  the  hoped- 
for  Heaven. 
'  She  died,  to  the  irreparable  lo5»  of  those  who  surrive 
I  her. 

At  Avignon  —  Nurember  3d.  1658. 

I 

The  moving  words  of  this  epitaph,  so 
full  of  tender  eloquence,  tell  not  only  what 
the  noble  woman  whose  ashes  repose  here 
has  been  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  to  the 
cause  of  himian  progress  and  reform,  but 
also  the  motive  of  the  frequent  and  protracted 
sojourns  at  Avignon  of  the  companion  of 
her  life.  That  be  might  be  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  her  grave,  he  pore  based  years  ago 
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a  coantry  house  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  cemetery,  where  he  devotes  himself, 
not  to*  fruitless  lamentations  over  his  great, 
irreparable  loss,  bat  to  the  elaboration  of 
those  wise  and  elevated  principles  for  the 
growth  of  which  in  his  mind  he  is  so  much 
indebted  to  her  genius.  His  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  beloved  dead  and  faithful 
prosecution  of  the  work  in  which  she  was 
his  constant  helpmate  and  inspiration  is 
certainly  one  of  the  noblest  illustrations  of 
his  character. 

Of  Mr.  Mil  himself,  the  writer  says : 
I  found  myself  in  what  seemed  to  serve 
as  a  library  to  the  owner  of  the  house.  In 
an  arm-chair  in  front  of  the  fire  place,  in 
which  some  coals  were  still  bummg,  not- 
withstanding the  warm  Spring  sunshine 
without,  there  sat,  with  a  cat  purring  at  his 
feet,  the  well-known  form  of  Mr.  MiU.  He 
rose  as  I  entered,  welcomed  me  by  a  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  invited  me  to  be 
seated.  In  a  very  little  while  we  were 
engaged  in  a  lively  conversation.  Mr. 
Mul's  fi^re  is  of  more  than  the  averaee 
height,  but  he  could  hardly  be  called  tsdl. 
His  form  is  decidedly  slender.  His  head  im- 
presses one  at  once  as  the  seat  of  intelliffence 
of  the  highest  order  and  the  highest  activity. 
The  upper  portion  is  very  broad,  but  be- 
low the  splendid  high  forehead  the  face 
becomes  narrow  featured.  His  eyes  are 
grayish  and  not  large,  but  of  a  most  genial 
expression*  His  nose  is  thin  and  straight, 
and  well  proportioned.  The  features  run 
out  into  a  very  sharp  chin.  The  complexion 
of  the  clean-shaved  face  is  rosy,  and  clearly 
indicative  of  good  health.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  almost  bald ;  but  the  lower  portion 
is  covered  with  a  good  growth  ot  rather 
curly  light  brown  hair,  slightly  tinged  with 
gray.  His  voice  is  not  strong,  but  of  great 
clearness,  notwithstanding  the  delicate  and 
almost  womanly  gentleness  of  its  tones. 
Mr  Mill  is  a  rather  hesitating  public 
speaker.  His  ordinary  conversation  dis- 
closes the  same  defect,  which  is  probably 
the  result  of  a  long  habit  of  weighing 
words  before  committing  himself  to  them. 


CHAPEAU  BASI 
AIR  —  "  Le  Marquis  de  Carabas, 


t» 


Lo,  brains  at  last  we  see, 
At  the  top,  where  brains  should  be ! 
Ne'er  was  place  won  in  race. 
That  so  tested  plack  and  pace ; 


Heavier-weighted  horse 

Never  ran  a  cocuve, 

Nor  e'er  came,  at  the  push, 

With  a  fiercer  Chifiiey  rush.  ^ 

To  ViviAir  Grbt  aiapeau  bcu, 

My  Lord  Mabquis  db  Cababas! 


Is't  England's  praise  or  blame 

Such  a  player  wins  his  game. 

Who  can  press  for  success 

Be't  by  tnck,  revoke,  finesse  1 

Is  it  good  or  ill, 

This  adamantine  will, 

With  an  india-rubber  brain. 

And  a  conscience  proof  to  strain  f  — 

To  Vivian  Guet. chapeau  has, 

My  Jiord  Mabquis  de  Cababab  ! 


On  lee-shore,  over  bar. 

Still  steering  by  his  star ; 

Shoal  and  sand,  reef  and  strand. 

Dodging^  with  a  dext'roos  hand ; 

Passionless  and  cool. 

And  calm  his  crew  to  school. 

When  weaker  pilots  quailed, 

Through  what  straits  the  ship  he  sailed  ! 

To  Vivian  Gbbt  chapeau  has, 

My  Lord  Mabqois  db  Cababas  I 


Ne'er  in  hand  teacher  took 
Classes  duller  at  their  book ;'    \ 
Ne'er  was  toil  on  stiffer  soil, 
Or  more  likely  tools  to  spoil : 
But  he  wrought,  hour  by  hoar. 
Till  knowled^  j^rew  to  power. 
And  at  last  his  Tory  class 
Leamt  to  see  facts  as  they  pass.  -^ 
To  Vivian  Gbbt  chapeau  bat, 
My  Lord  Mabquis  db  Cababab  I 


If  workman's  worth  his  hire,* 
Why  should  Dizzt  not  aspire  f 
He  has  striven,  brain  has  given, 
To  the  stream  his  asses  driven. 
Mast  he  only  think 
How  asses  best  may  drink  ? 
'Twas  his  the  cup  to  crown, 
Who  but  he  should  drink  it  down  ?  • 
To  Vivian  Gbbt  chapeau  6as, 
My  Lord  Mabquis  db  Cababas  ! 


Genius  or  charlatan  ? 
Settle  that  point  who  can. 
Who  shall  bring  his  stone  to  fiing 
At  little  Benjamin,  our  King  ? 
By  what  right  he  rules,  — 
As  the  wise  man  o'er  the  fools. 
Or  the  one-eyed  o'er  the  blind,  — 
Let  the  future's  verdict  find.  — 
To  Vivian  Gbbt  chupenu  bat. 
My  Lord  Marquis  de  Cababab  I 
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A    HOME    IN    8TATEN    ISLAND. 


A  HOME  IN  8TATEN  ISLAND. 

[For  the  proper  understanding  of  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  written  by  a  home-sick  English- 
man  while  resident  in  Staten  Island,  near  New 
York;  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  in  North 
America  there  are  neither  daisies,  nor  primroses, 
nor  skylarks,  nor  nightingales,  nor  any  bird 
with  a  musical  note  except  the  mocking  bird, 
which  is  not  often  heard  north  of  Maryland. 
The  "  dogwood  "  and  the  "  catalpa,"  of  which 
mention  is  made,  are  flowering  trees  of  great 
beauty  in  the  vernal  landscape.] 

Mt  true  love  clasped  me  by  the  hand. 

And  firom  our  garden  alley. 
Looked  o*er  the  landscape  seamed  with  sea, 

And  rich  with  hill  and  valley. 
And  said,  "  We've  found  a  pleasant  place 

As  fair  as  thine  and  my  land, 
A  calm  abode,  a  flowery  home 

In  sunny  Staten  Island. 

"Behind  ns  lies  the  teeming  town 

With  lust  of  gold  grown  frantic ; 
Before  ns  flitters  o'er  the  bay. 

The  peaceable  Atlantic 
We  bear  the  murmur  of  the  sea  ^ 

A  monotone  of  sadness. 
But  not  a  whisper  of  the  crowd, 

Or  echo  of  its  madness. 

"  See  how  the  dogwood  sheds  its  bloom 

Through  all  the  greenwood  maxef, 
As  white  as  the  untrodden  snow 

That  hides  in  shady  places. 
See  how  the  fair  catalpa  spreads 

Its  azure  flowers  in  masses, 
Bell-shaped,  as  if  to  woo  the  wind 

To  ring  them  as  it  passes. 

"  See  stretching  o'er  the  green  hill  side, 

The  haunt  of  cooing  turtle, 
The  clambering  vine,  the  branching  elm, 

The  maple  and  the  myrtle, 
The  undergrowth  of  flowers  and  fom 

In  many-tinted  lustre, 
And  parasites  that  climb  or  creep. 

And  droop,  and  twist,  and  cluster. 

*'  Behold  the  gorgeous  butterflies 

That  in  the  sunshine  glitter. 
The  bluebird,  oriole,  and  wren 

That  dart  and  float  and  twitter : 
And  humming  birds  that  peer  like  bees 

In  stamen  and  in  pistil, 
•  And,  over  all,  the  bright  blue  sky 

Translucent  as  a  crystal. 

"  The  air  is  balmy,  not  too  warm, 

And  all  the  landscape  snnn^ 
Seems,  like  the  Hebrew  paradise, 

To  flow  with  milk  and  honey. 
Hero  let  us  rest,  a  little  while  — 

Not  rich  enough  to  buy  land, 
And  pass  a  summer  well  content 

In  Dowery  Staten  Island." 


"  A  little  while,"  I  made  reply, 

"  A  little  while  —  one  summer : 
For,  pleasant  though  the  latid  may  be 

To  any  fVesb  new  comer, 
J  miss  the  primrose  in  the  dell. 

The  blue-bell  in  the  wild  w<>ody 
And  daisy  glinting  through  the  flMi^ 

The  comrade  of  my  childhood. 

"  I  miss  the  ivy  on  the  wall. 

The  grey  church  in  the  meadow, 
The  fragrant  hawthorn  in  the  lanety 

And  all  the  beechen  shadow. 
And  more  than  all  that  proves  to  mo 

It  never  can  be  my  land, 
I  miss  the  music  of  the  groves 

In  leafy  Staten  Island. 

"  There's  not  a  bird  in  glen  or  shaw 

That  has  a  note  worth  hearing ; 
U«¥Ocal  all  as  barn-door  fowls. 

Or  land-rails  in  the  clearing. 
Give  me  the  skylark  far  aloft 

To  heaven  up-sinking,  soaring; 
Or  nightingale,  at  close  of  day. 

Lamenting  bnt  adoring  I 

"  Give  me  the  throstle  on  the  boagb. 

The  blackbird  and  the  linnet. 
Or  anv  bird  that  sings  a  song 

As  if  its  heart  were  in  it. 
And  not  your  birds  of  gaudier  plamfl^ 

That  yon  can  see  a  mile  hence. 
And  only  need,  to  be  admired. 

The  priceless  charm  of  silence. 

**  There's  drone,  I  grant,  of  wasps  aod 

And  sanguinary  Domets, 
That  blow  their  trumps  as  load  and  shrill 

As  regimental  comets. 
And  all  night  lone  the  ball-frogs  croak 

With  melancholy  crooning, 
Like  large  bass-viols  oat  of  gear. 

And  tortured  in  the  tuning. 

"  And  then  those  nimble  poisonoas  flendi^ 

The  insatiable  mosquitoes 
That  come  in  armies  noon  and  night. 

To  plague,  if  not  to  eat  ns. 
'  The  devil  well  deserves  his  name,*  • 

That  sent  them  to  the  dry  land  ; 
Let  us  away  across  the  sea. 

Far,  far  irom  Staten  Island  1 " 

"  Ah,  well  1 "  my  true  love  said  and  BvaSMp 

"  There's  shade  to  every  glory  ; 
There's  no  true  paradise  on  earth 

Except  in  song  or  stoij. 
The  place  is  fair,  and  while  thoor't  bM% 

Thy  land  shall  still  be  my  land. 
And  all  the  Eden  earth  aflbrds 

Be  ours  in  Staten  Island." 

^AUtkn  TearBmid. 

•  Beelzebub,  the  lord  of  tba  tlss* 
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1.  The  Works  of  Lard  Macatday  complete. 

Edited  by  his  sister,  Lady  Trevelyan. 
8  vols.  8vo.    London.     1866. 

2.  The  New  Examen ;  or  an  Inquiry  into 

ike  Evidence  relating  to  certain  Passages 
in  Lord  MacatUny*s  History,  By  John 
Paeet,  Barnster-at-Law.  Edinburgh 
ana  London.     1861. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  feel  bound 
to  enter  a  firm  protest  against  a  species  of 
hero-worship  which  cannot  fail  to  demoralise 
and  discredit  the  n^public  of  letters,  if  it 
spreads.  The  worshippers  at  the  Macaulay 
snrine  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  ready, 
nay  eager,  recognition  of  their  idol  as  the 
most  brilliant  and  popular  essayist  and  his- 
torian of  the  ajje.  They  peremptorily  insist 
on  his  infallibihty.  There  is  to  be  no  ap 
peal  from  his  judgments.  As  who  should 
say,  *  I  am  Sir  Oracle.'  In  apparent  imita- 
tion of  a  familiar  practice  on  board  ship 
when  the  hour  is  reported,  no  sooner  has  he 
pronounced  an  opinion  or  inference,  than 
kifl  votaries  exclaim  in  chorus,  *  make  it  so.' 
Woe  to  the  critics  who  presume  to  claim 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  or  dare  to  un- 
settle what  he  has  pronounced  to  be  settled. 
They  will  be  ignored,  hustled  on  one  side, 
or  misrepresented;  whilst  the  original  false 
creed  or  theory  will  be  confidently  set  forth 
anew  as  if  nothing  ever  had,  or  ever  could 
be,  urged  against  it  What  makes  the 
>  school  or  clique  to  which  we  allude  especially 
formidable  and  mischievous,  is  its  respecta- 
bility ;  comprising,  as  it  does,  several  distin- 
guished men  of  letters,  and  having  for  its  or- 
gan a  Review  of  long-established  influence 
and  reputation.  Nor  does  it  much  mend 
the  matter  that  they  are  acting  conscien- 
tiously, and  do  not  even  seem  aware  that 
they  risk  any  loss  of  literary  reputation,  al- 
though ready  to  go  any  lengths  rather  than 
admit  that  they  have  erred  with  their  mas- 
ter. 

When  a  lady  asked  Dr.  Johnson  bow  he 
came  to  commit  a  palpable  blunder  in  his 
*  Dictionary,'  he  replied  :  *  Ignorance,  Ma'am, 
pure  ignorance.'  Lord  Macaulay  was  never 
seduced  into  such  a  displav  of  frankness,  al- 
though he  could  have  afforded  it  equally 
well.  It  was  a  point  of  honour  with  him 
never  to  admit  an  error  ;  and  his  disciples 
manfully  maintain  to  this  hour  that  he  never 
was  guilty  of  one.  There  has  been  enough 
of  this.  We  have  a  duty  to  perform,  though 
we  are  well  aware  that  it  is  an  invidious 
and  a  difficult  one.  Almost  all  readers  feel 
the  charm  of  Lord  Macaulay's  eloquence,  — 


of  his  rich  imagination,  his  descriptive  pow- 
ers, his  gorgeous  rhetoric,  his  glow,  grasp, 
and  comprehensiveness,  —  but  very  few  care 
to  inquire  about  the  evidence  upon  which 
his  splendid  declamations  rest.  Examina- 
tion of  evidence  in  a  critical  spirit  is  to  most 
persons  repulsive,  and  it  is  always  difficult 
to  undertake  the  support  of  reasoned  truth 
against  eloquent  sentiment.  We  have, 
moreover,  to  contend,  in  the  present  case, 
not  only  agadnst  the  *•  vulgi  indiligentia  veri ' 
—  the  dislike  which  the  majority  always 
feel  to  the  investigation  of  truth  *  —  but 
against  an  established  admiration,  which  in 
many  minds  rises  to  something  like  a  reli- 
gious sentiment.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  us,  we 
can  assure  our  readers,  to  dwell  upoi^  the 
failings  of  an  eminent  writer  whose  loss  we 
all  deplore,  and  who  has  lefl  behind  him  a 
large  circle  of  attached  and  ardent  admirers ; 
but  we  cannot  stand  by  and  allow  arrogant 
assumptions  and  transparent  sophistries  to 
be  produced  as  decisive  of  a  controversy  be- 
cause Lord  Macaulay  has  set  his  seal  upon 
them.  The  time  can  hardly  come  when  his 
picturesque  and  luminous  pages  will  cease 
to  be  devoured  with  avidity  by  the  most  in- 
tellectual and  impressible  plass  of  readers ; 
and  these,  above  all  others,  should  be  fore- 
warned that  a  most  attractive  and  instruc- 
tive companion  may  prove  a  very  unsafe 
counsellor  or  guide. 

We  may  as  well  say  at  starting  that  we  do 
not  accuse  Lord  Macaulay  of  conscious  mis- 
representation or  premeditated  wr6ng.  He 
was  a  man  of  an  ardent,  generous  nature, 
with  high  aspirations  for  human  progress,  a 
deep  sense  of  justice,  and  a  vehement  hap- 
tred  of  oppression.  Indeed,  it  was  the  very 
depth  and  strength  of  his  moral  and  politicM 
convictions  that  so  firequently  warped  bis 
judgment :  he  could  see  no  good  in  any  one 
who  he  thought  upheld  tjrranny  or  bigotry, 
no  harm  in  any  one  who  seemed  to  him  to 
promote  civil  and  religious  fireedom.  By 
some  peculiarity  of  his  mental  constitution 
he  was  also  singularly  impatient  of  uncer- 
tainty :  like  sundry  recent  converts  or  per- 
verts that  shall  be  nameless,  he  hurried  mto 
dogmatism  to  escape  doubt.  He  could  never 
be  made  to  understand  that  there  are  whole 
classes  of  subjec*ts  on  which  certainty  is  un- 
attainable: questions  to  which,  instead  of 
saying  yes  or  no,  we  are  compelled  to  give  a 
qualifi^  reply.  It  was  in  reference  to  this 
peculiarity,  as  displayed  in  the    Cabinet, 

*  The  dictum  of  Thncrdides  is  as  true  now 
as  it  was  in  his  day,— <wr«f  droXoin-wpof  "ntc 
no^^joli  ^  f^TfifJi^  rffq  uhfdelaCj  ical  inl  rd  hvlfM 
fiaX?xw  TptTTOVTOi, —  (i.  20.) 


that  Lord  Melboime  remarked :  '  MacaolB^ 
is  alvay*  so  cock-Bure  of  everytbinB.'  W« 
wero  inatantlj  reminded  of  bim  bjr  uie  pas> 
■age  in  which  a  great  contemporary  warn* 
both  readers,  and  writera  againat  the  ten- 
dene/  *  to  break  loose  from  the  unseen  spell 
bj  wbiub  a  cooKJcntious  criticism  bind! 
tbem  down  —  to  screw  up  the  possible  and 
probablu  into  cerkuntj,  to  suppress  counter- 
balancing considerations,  and  to  substitute  a 
pUa&ing  romance  in  place  of  half-known  and 
perplesiug  realities.'  • 

Then,  there  was  his  notorious  fondneu 
Sir  the  dramatic  or  melodramatic  in  com- 
powtlon,  for  telling  contrasts  and  pictur- 
esquetdetails  —  that  meretricious  taste,  that 
Tanitjr  of  style,  by  which  an  antbor  may  be 
as  dangerously  misled  as  a  woman  by  vanity 
of  dress.  Effect  was  to  him  what '  Action ' 
was  to  Di^moathenes,  or  Caudace,  loujoun 
Vavdace  to  Danton  —  his  aim,  his  end,  his 
principle,  his  condidon  and  criterion  of  suc- 
cess. The  artistic  delineations  and  descrip- 
tions on  which  be  prided  himself  have  been 
compared  to  ReraDrandt  pictures,  made  up 
of  dazzling  lights  and  deep  shades :  a  com- 
parisoQ  wluch  sua^ts  that,  whilst  (ho  paint- 
er may  select  au^ects  adapted  to  his  pecu- 
liar talent,  the  historian  must  take  scenes 
and  characters  as  they  present  themselves, 
and  paint  them  with  the  fidelity  of  truth. 
Lord  Alacautay  does  not  seem  to  know  what 
an  nnvaraisbed  aarrative,  a  grailuated  tone, 
or  a  neutral  tint  means :  he  has  only  block 
and  white,  with  two  or  three  of  the  moat 
showy  ctdmirs,  on  his  palette;  ami  as  he 
dadies  them  on  his  canvas  with  tlie  impet- 
noaity  of  CFuative  ^nios,  the  results 'are  too 
often  mure  fancy  piecw,  not  drawings  from 
nalnio  or  portraits  from  the  life.  But 
nature  abhors  a  violent  contrast  almost  as 
much  as  sbe  is  said  to  abhor  a  vacuum; 
whilst  spotless  patriots  and  black-and.«U- 
black  villains  are  aa  rare  as  giants  and 
dwarfs  in  life  — 


He  wag  so  apt  to  let  his  imagiaation  run 
away  with  him,  that  we  constantly  find  him 
em[Hoyiiig  it  to  expand  and  gilil  truisms  or 
amplify  commoo places.     Take,  for  exaro- 

n,tbe  eloquent  description  of  the  battle  of 
ndeu,  in  the  couise  of  which  be  expati- 
ates, tliroui^h  the  l>est  part  of  a  page,  on  the' 
diminished  importance  of  bodily  strength 
ID  a  commander  in  consequence  of  the  in* 
mention  of  gunpowder;  winding  up  with  mi 


•  Grotc'a  BlatorT  of  O 


»e,  vol.  I.,  I 


eminently  characteristio  exaggeration  of  the 
personal  defecia  of  Luzembuuni;  and  KiuK 
William:—  * 


twenty  thousand  soldiers  wlra  were  marsbalted 
'  round  Neerwinden  under  all  the  itundarda  of 
I  Wesieni  Europe,  the  two  feeblest  in  body  wote 
the  hunchbacked  dwarf  who  nrged  forward  the 
I  fieiy  onset  of  France,  and  the  lutbmatic  skele- 
ton who  covered  the  alow  retreat  of  England.' 
I  —  ('  Works,'  vol.  iv.  p.  a4.») 

Or,  take  the  passage  in  which  the-evils  (^ 
a  debased  currency  are  contrasted  with  the 
evils  of  misgovemmeut : 

'  The  miiBovemment  ot  Charles  and  James, 
gross  as  it  had  been,  had  not  pnrented  the 
common  business  of  life  &oni  goini;  steadily 
and  prosperously  on.  While  the  bonour  and 
independence  of  the  Stale  wore  sold  to  a  foreign 
Power,  while  chartered  rijjhts  wero  invaded, 
while  fundajnentHl  laws  were  violated,  hundreds 
of  ihonsanda  of  quiet,  honest,  and  industrious 
nunilica  laboorcd  and  tiaded,  ate  their  meals 
and  lay  down  (o  real,  in  comfort  and  secnriw. 
Whether  Whig  or  Tories,  Proleatanta  uc  Jesnile 
were  uppermost,  the  graiiar  drove  bis  beauts  to 
market;  the  grocer  weighed  out  bis  camuiES; 
the  draper  measorod  out  his  broadcloth ;  the 
hum  of  bnyera  and  sellers  was  aa  lond  as  ever 
in  the  towns  ;  the  harrestrhome  was  celebrated 
as  joTonslv  as  ever  in  the  hamlets  ;  the  cream 
overnowed  the  palls  of  Cheshire;  the  apple 
juire  foamed  in  the  presses  of  Hert^bnJsbiie; 
the  piles  of  crockery  jtlowed  in  tbe  Aimacee 
of  the  Tieni;  and  tl»  barrows  of  ooal  ndled* 
(iut  alone  the  timber  railways  ol  tbe  TvDe.' 
—  (Vol.iv.  p.  189.) 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  rhetorical 
diarrhcea  should  ever  stop  so  long  as  thera 
was  a  trade,  calling,  or  occnpatioD  to  be  psr^ 
ticularized:    the   pith   of   the 


■   not  ooDtiniio 
thus:  — 

'The  apottiecary  Tended  his  drugs  u  bsuiI; 
the  poulterer  craromed  his  turkeys ;  the  flshmon- 
gor  skinned  his  eels ;  the  wine-merchant  adal  lor- 
atcd  hia  port ;  as  many  houcrost  bans  as  ever 
were  eaten  on  Qood  Friday,  as  many  purrcake* 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  as  many  (niristinB'>-|ries  on 
Chrialiias-day;  on  area  steps  the  domestic  drudge 
took  in  her  daily  pennyworth  of  the  chalkv 
mixture  which  Londonen  call  milk  i  thtDnab 
area  bare  the  feline  tribe,  vi^iant  as  Dver, 
watched  tbe  arrival  of  the  cnta'-meat  man ;  tfaa 
painted  courteiian  flanntcd  in  the  Haymarketi 
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ings,  prejed  on 
.'-(Vol  i.  p. 


Ae  cab*  Tattled  through  tbn  Strsnd  ;  and  from 
the  inbarbBii  legioiiB  of  Falbam  and  Fntney 
the  cart  of  tbs  maiket  givdener  wended  iu  slow 
and  midnight  way  along  Ficcadilly  to  deponit  ita 
lo«l  of  cbUm^m  and  turnip*  in  Covent  Osr- 
deo.' 

Fmctica  m^ea  perfect:  this  i^le  or 
writing  ia  ewf  enough  when  one  baa  cangbt 
the  trick  of  it ;  and  there  are  other  tninor 
besnties  of  Lord  Macaular  which  his  eno' 
ceBon  need  not  despair  of  riTalling  if  they 
t^e  pfuna ;  e.g-,  his  mode  of  stating  that 
wild  aaimals  were  more  numeroos  in  Eng- 
land wheA  riahta  of  foreat  were  stnctly 
maintuned  ana  half  of  what  is  now  arable 
and  paatore  was  nninclosed  ; 

■TTte  wild  bnll  with  his  white  naoe  wu 
njll  to  be  found  wandering  in  a  few  of  the 
•onlbeni  threats.  The  badger  made  hia  dark 
and  tortnons  hole  on  the  aide  of  every  hill 
whare  the  copaewood  grew  thick.  The  wild 
cats  were  ftcqnently  heard  by  nicht  wailing 
Tonnd  the  lod|^  of  the  rangera  of  Whittlebary 
and  N^wood.  The  yellow-breasted  raanen 
wu*  Btill  pnrsned  in  Cninbourne  Chase  &r  his 
tar,  rapnlcd  inferior  only  lo  that  of  the  aable. 
Fen  eae'ea,  nieaanring  more  iha  "  '  -  -  ■ 
tween  the  extremities  of  the  wi 
Rah  along  the  coast  of  Norfolk. 
MS.) 

Tlua  mode  of  deacribing  the  animal 
oreation  had  been  already  employed  in  the 
■AntuBCoblD:'  — 

'  The  fealheKd  ram  with  pinions  akim  the  air, 
Km  so  the  mackerel,  and  atill  less  the  hear : 
This  loams  the  wood,  camiv'rons    for  hia 

prey; 
That  with  soft  rue  parsoes.  hia  watery  way. 
This,  slain  by  hnnters,  yields    hia   shaggy 

That,   causht    by  fishers,    is    on    Sundays 

The  most  goi^ous  of  Lord  Macaalay's 
descriptive  piece*  is  undoubted ly  the  Hast- 
inga  Trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  the 
procession  and  the  catnlii/ue  raiannn^  of  the 
company.  The  varied  knowledge  aiid 
richnesB  uf  imagination  cxp«'oded  in  tlie 
composition  are  undeniable  j  yet  when  it 
was  hi^rbly  praised  before  the  lata  Sir  G. 
Comewall  Lewis,  whose  worship  wa*  con- 
fined to  ancient  altars,  he  dryly  remarked 
that  it  smacked  strongly  of  the  showman 
«iid  the  aui'tionocr. 

Redundant^  of  omamont  and  glittering 
aapcrfluity  ol'^  illustration,  however,  aSord 
no  ground  for  r<'gret  or  complaint.  It  is  to 
iJie  mu<:h  more  lerioui  abuse  of  thi*  illua- 


trious  writer'agift*  that  we  attribate  a  gradn- 
ally  accelerated  decline  id  his  au^ority, 
wliich  luay  lead  to  a  grave  deduction  fnnn 
hia  tittne.  The  judgment  of  foreign  nations 
may  beaccepted  as  a  tolerably  lair  sample 
of  the  jadgmeot  of  poaterity.  Already, 
lioth  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States,  Lord  Mac&ulajr  i*  almost  always 
quoted  n'iVti  qoalificafaon  or  reserve ;  and 
wc  have  been  anticipated  in  the  line  of 
ar^niment  we  propose  to  ptinae  by  levenl 
ivrit<'r9  of  learning  and  alulity,  to  wttoM 
scaitured  discoveries  and  commenta  we 
linpi'  to  give  freah  point  and  atrenglh  by 
coiiucn (rating  tbem.  Foremoat  amoiunt 
these  stand*  Mr.  Faset,  the  author  of  '  The 
New  Esamen,'  who  ha*  faroi^ht  lo  the  task 
a  rare  amount  of  *agadty  and  research, 
and  in  nnmerona  instances  haa  fin  oorhnift- 
blc  judgment)  convicted  the  Whig  wacle 
of  inexcusable  misstatement  of  supprMnoa 
of  facts.  Nor  are  these  ordinary,  acciden- 
tal, or  insalaCed  miitakee  — 


The   aberrations   of   which   we   especially 
coniplain  are  the  fimit  of  the  manner  of 


thoj. 


which  he  systematically  pursued : 
may  be  traced  to  his  moat  marked 


qiialitii* ;  wide  views,  sweeping  conclu- 
sions, rules  of  condnct,  dc^mas  of  faith, 
principles  of  policy,  are  baaed  ni^on 
iticm  :  they  are  among  the  chief  msteriala 
anil  instruments  with  which  he  conatrncta 
or  ilosiroy*  reputation.  The  proposed  in- 
<]uJryi' therefore,  involves  much  more  than 
the  accuracy  of  a  great  author.  The  cbar- 
iii't<'r9  of  nations,  classes,  kings,  ataleamen 
and  heroes  are  involved ;  and  it  is  in  the 
full  sQ.iiae  of  no  common  responsiUIity  that 
wo  ()roceed. 

Wt.'  becrin  with  the  celebrated  account  of 
the  Highlands,  which,  as  we  are  opportunely 
n'miiiili^d,  is  all  the  more  startling  a*  com- 
ing iriim  one  who  b  by  direct  descent  s 
lli^'lil.-inder.  Aller  relbrriiig  to  Lord 
M:ii.':iulay's  pedigree  a*  set  rorth  in  the 
IViTr^;:'',  which  eives  him  a  Highland  min- 
i-.t;'T'  [iiiil  a  Bnatol  Quaker  tor  paternal 
iin.l  maternal  grandfhthers  resficctively, 
Mr.  Paget  proceeds;  — 

'  Witti  Highland  snd  Quaker  blond  flowing 
in  ."|(i;il  cnrrenta  through  his  veins,  it  is  dilB- 
I'lik  to  »ay  wheiber  a  Highlander  or  a  Quaker 
I'  [!>>.'  iiioie  favonrile  object  of  his  aatirii  and 
hint  for  the  ahafts  of  his  ridionla;  whether 
(ri.'.ir^'i- Fox  or  Collof  (he  Cows  comes  in  for 
iliL'  l.ir^:er  share  of  his  mntempti  whether  the 
iMiIIiUDust  who  felt  hiBMlt  divinely  moved  to 
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take  off  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  consider- 
ing as  the  most  essential  of  all  garments,  and 
to  walk  in  the  simplicity  of  natare  through 
the  town  of  Skipton,  or  the  notire  of  the  Gram- 
pians, who  nerer  poasessed  such  an  article  of 
dress  at  all,  is  the  more  ridicoloas  in  his  eyes ; 
whether,  in  short,  he  despises  roost  those  who 
gave  birth  to  his  father  or  his  mother.  It  is 
with  the  paternal  ancestors  of  the  historian 
that  we  have  at  present  to  do.  Ko  quarrel  is 
so  bitter  as  a  family  quarrel ;  when  a  man  takes 
to  abusing  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  does  it 
with  infinitely  greater  gusto  than  a  mere 
stranger.  Lord  Macaulaps  description  of  the 
Highlands  is  accordingly  so  yituperatire,  so 
spiteful,  so  grotesque  —  it  displays  such  com- 
mand of  the  language  of  hatred,  and  such  as- 
tounding power  of  abuse,  that,  coming  as  it 
does  from  a  writer  who  challenges  a  place  by 
the.  side  of  Hume  and  Gibbon,  it  takes  the 
breath  away,  and  one  feels  almost  as  one  would 
on  reoeiring  a  torrent  of  blasphemy  from  a 
Bishop,  or  ribaldry  from  a  Judge,  or  a  Tolley 
of  oaths  from  a  youn^^  lady  whose  crinoline 
one  had  just  piloted,  with  the  utmost  respect, 
tenderness,  and  difficulty,  to  her  pUce  at  the 
dinner-table.' —  ('  The  New  Examen,'  p.  150.' 

We  do  not  believe  that  Lord  Macaulay 
was  animated  by  the  smallest  spice  of  ani- 
mosity or  spite.  The  only  Scotchmen  who 
did  not  manifest  an  honest  pride  in  him  on 
all  occasions,  or  of  whom  he  had  ever  even 
temporary  reason  to  complain,  were  the 
lowland  voters  of  Edinburgli,  who  amply 
redeemed  in  1852  the  folly  and  injustice  of 
his  rejection  in  1847.  He  had  no  quarrel, 
]kiblic  or  private,  to  avenge,  and  no  motive 
for  vituperation.  His  sole  object  was  ef- 
fect, which  in  this  instance  could  only  be 
obtained  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  treatment 
he  pursued.  The  general  state  of  the  High- 
lands towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
was  well  known  to  the  readers  of  *■  Old 
Mortality'  and  'Rob  Roy.'  It  was  con- 
fessedly the  charm,  the  halo,  flung  over 
them  by  the  great  enchanter  of  the  North, 
that  first  made  their  lakes  and  glens  the 
favourite  resort  of  tourists ;  and  it  is  an  un- 
doubted truth  that  the  taste  for  wild  scen- 
ery, real  or  affected,  is  seldom  largely  in- 
dulged at  the  cost  of  personal  discomfort  or 
risk.  The  start  of  a  London  family  for  the 
Trosachs  or  Glencoe  is  invariably  prefaced 
by  a  prosaic  inquiry  touchinjr  inns.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  repeating  familiar  facts 
iu  plain  language,  when  they  can  be  rhetori- 
cally dressed  up  in  a  manner  to  produce  all 
the  excitement  and  interest  of  a  sensational 
novel  or  a  melodrame  — 

'  It  is  not  easy  for  a  modem  Englishman, 
who  can  pass  in  a  day  from  his  club  in  Saint 


James's  Street  to  his  shootin^box  among  die 
Grampians,  and  who  finds  in  iiis  shooting-boz 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  his  chib,  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  time  of  his  greatorandfathers. 
Saint  James's  Street  had  as  litt&  connexion 
with  the  Grampians  as  with  the  Andes.  Yet 
so  it  was.  In  the  south  of  our  island  scarcely 
anything  was  known  about  the  Celtic  part  of 
Scotland  ;  and  what  was  known  excited  no 
feeling  but  contempt  and  loadiing.  The  cngs 
and  the  glens,  the  woods  and  the  waters,  wece 
indeed  the  same  that  now  swarm  every  autumn 
with  admiring  gasers  and  sketchers.  The 
Trosachs  wound  as  now  between  gigantic  walls 
of  rock  tapestried  with  broom  and  wild  rosea ; 
Foyers  came  headlong  down  through  the  birdi- 
wood  with  the  same  leap  and  the  same  roar 
with  which  he  still  mshM  to  Loch  Ness ;  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  sun  of  June,  the  snowy  scalp 
of  Ben  Cruachan  rose,  aa  it  still  rises,  over  the 
willowy  islets  of  Loch  Awe.  Yet  none  of 
these  sights  had  power,  till  a  recent  period^  to 
attract  a  single  poet  or  painter  from  more  opa- 
lent  and  more  tranouil  regions.  Indeed,  law 
and  police,  trade  and  industry,  have  done  fiur 
more  than  people  of  romantic  dispositions  will 
readily  admit  to  develop  in  our  minds  a  aenao 
of  the  wilder  beauties  of  namre.  A  traveller 
must  be  freed  from  all  apprehension  of  beioff. 
murdered  or  starved  before  he  can  be  charmed 
by  the  bold  outlines  and  rich  tints  of  the  hilb. 
He  is  not  likely  to  be  thrown  into  ecstasies  fa^ 
the  abruptness  of  a  precipice  from  which  be  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  falling  two  thousand 
feet  perpendicular ;  by  the  boiling  waves  of  a 
torrent  which  suddenly  whirls  awa^  his  bitt- 
goge,  and  forces  him  to  run  for  his  life ;  by  m 
gloomy  grandeur  of  a  pass  where  he  finds  a 
corpse  which  marauders  hare  just  stripped  and 
mangled;  or  by  the  screams  of  those  eagles 
whose  next  meal  may  probably  be  on  his  own 
eyes,'  —  (Vol.  iii.  p.  42.) 

The  artistic  merit  of  this  paragraph  is 
such  that  many  of  our  readers  will  thank  as 
for  bringing  it  under  their  notice,  quite  in- 
dependently of  its  value  as  an  illustratioii. 
But  when  they  have  sufficiently  admired 
the  rich  tints  of  the  picture,  let  them  calmly 
weigh  its  truth  and  the  justness  of  the  gen- 
eral impression  lefl  by  it.  The  precipices 
are  just  as  high  and  the  rivers  qnite  as  lia- 
ble to  a  sudden  rise  or  spate  as  they  were 
two  hundred  years  ago;  and  at  the  time 
in  question  the  traveller  or  stranger  nn  hr 
less  danger  from  marauders  in  the^  High- 
lands  than  in  the  metropolis,  *  kept  in  con- 
stant terror  by  housebreakers,'  or  on  the 
high  roads  of  England,  *  made  ahnost  im- 
Dassable  by  freebooters.'  These  are  Lord 
Macaulay's  words  in  describing  tlie  state  of 
England  in  1692.  In  the  Highlands  in 
1692,  distracted  as  thcv  were  by  fends,  the 
crimes  of  highway  robbery  and  liousebieak- 
ing  were  almost  unknown  ;  and,  under  the 
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Mtmrebal  rale,  any  clansman  who  plan- 
d«red  a  traveller  would  speedily  have  ex- 
perienced the  rude  and  reaidy  justice  of  the 
chiefk  But  let  us  hear  what  sort  of  accom- 
odatioh  an  English  traveller  in  the  High- 
lands would  have  found  about  the  same 
period;  if  he  and  his  baggage  were  not 
whirled  away  in  a  torrent,  or  his  corpse 
stripped  and  mangled  by  marauders,  or  nis 
eyes  picked  out  by  eagles :  — 

*  He  would  have  had  to  endare  hardships  as 
gteat  as  If  he  had  sojourned  among  the  Esqai- 
manx  or  the  Samoyeds.  Hure  and  there,  in- 
deed, At  the  castle  of  some  great  lord  who  had 
a  seat  in  the  Parliament  and  Privy  Council, 
and  who  was  accustomed  to  pass  a  large  part 
of  hid  life  in  the  cities  of  the  South,  might 
have  been  found  wigs  and  embroidered  coats. 

Slate,  and  fine  linen,  lace  and  jewels,  French 
ishcs  and  French  wines.  Bat,  in  general, 
the  traveller  would  have  been  forced  to  content 
himself  with  very  different  quarters.  In  many 
dwellings  the  furniture,  tlie  food,  the  clothing, 
nay,  the  very  hair  and  skin  of  his  hosts  would 
have  put  his  philosophy  to  the  proof.  His 
kidgings  would  sometmnes  have  been  in  a  hut 
of  which  every  nook  would  have  swarmed  with 
▼emiin.  lie  would  have  inhaled  an  atmos- 
phere thick  with  peat-smoke,  and  foul  with  a 
nnndred  noisome  exhalations.  At  .  supper 
grain  fit  only  for  horses  would  have  been  set 
before  him,  accompanied  hy  a  cake  of  blood 
drawn  firom  liviny^  cows.  Some  of  the  compa- 
ny with  which  he  would  have  feasted  would 
have  been  covered  with  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  others  would  have  been  smeared  with  tar 
like  sheep.  His  couch  would  have  been  the 
hare  earta,  dry  or  wet  as  the  weather  might 
be;  and  finom  that  cuucli  he  wouli  have  risen 
half  poisoned  with  stench,  half  blind  with  the 
reek  of  turf,  and  half  mad  with  the  itch.'  — 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  46.) 

There  is  a  remarkable  note  to  this  pas- 
sage:— 

'  Almost  all  these  circumstances  are  taken 
from  Burt's  Letters.  For  the  tar,  I  am  indebted 
to  Cleland's  poetrv.  In  his  verses  on  the 
**  Highland  Host "  he  says : 

**  The  reason  is,  they're  smeared  with  tnr. 
Which  doth  defend  their  hend  and  neck, 
Jiirt  aa  it  doth  their  sheep  protect."  ' 

Before  examining  how  far  the  statements 
in  Che  text  are  supported  by  these  authori- 
ties, let  us  weigh  their  internal  probability 
and  their  agreement  with  universal  laws 
and  conditions  of  society.  The  writer 
would  fain  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  was 
nothing  intermediate  between  wa.^teful 
loxnry  and  squalid  poverty,  between  the 


castle  of  some  great  lord  who  had  a  seat  in 
the  Parliament  and  the  Privy  Coiuacil,  and 
the  hut  of  the  lowest  peasant.  We  doubt 
whether  such  a  state  of  things  ever  existed 
anywhere ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  never 
existed,  except  in  some  out-of-the-way 
corner,  in  the  Highlands,  where  landed 
property  was  formeriy  much  more  divided 
than  since  the  territorial  agerandisement 
of  several  great  houses,  and  the  extinction 
or  merger  of  so  many  of  the  clans.  There 
is  extant  a  sumptuary  law  of  the  time  of 
James  I.  restricting  the  consomption  of 
claret  or  French  wine  in  the  JHighlands 
and  islands,  issued  by  the  Scotch  Priv^ 
Council,  who  can  hardly  have  framed  it 
with  exclusive  reference  to  the  geat  lords 
who  sate  at  their  board.  The  term 
*  castle '  in  the  Highlands  corresponds  pret- 
ty nearly  with  chdteau  or  country-house. 
Judging  from  the  castles  still  standing  or 
the  remains,  we  should  say  that,  at  the 
period  of  which  Lord  Macaulay  speaks,  an 
English  visitor,  properly  recommended, 
would  have  been  passed  on  from  castle  to 
castle  at  distances  of  ten,  fifteen,  to  twenty 
miles  at  the  farthest,  and  might  have  seen 
everything  which  is  now  Siou^ht  worth 
seeing  with  little  more  hardship  or  dis- 
comfort than  was  experienced  by  Dr.  John- 
son and  Boswell  in  their  tour. 

Burt,  an  officer  in  the  army  quartered  at 
Invemess^bout  1725,  is  quite  as  loud  in  his 
complaints  of  the  lack  of  English  comfort 
and  cleanliness  in  the  Lowlands  as  in  the 
Highlands,  but  his  experience  of  houses  of 

{mblic  entertainment  in  the  far  North  is 
imited  to  two  instances.  In  the  course  of 
an  expedition  to  attend  a  meeting  of  chieft, 
he  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  pass 
the  night  in  what  he  calls  a  hut. 

'  Mv  ftue/  he  savs,  '  was  a  couple  of  roasted 
hens  (as* they  call  them),  very  poor,  new  killed, 
the  skins  much  broken  with  plucking,  black 
with  smoke,  and  greased  with  bad  butter.  As 
1  had  n.>  great  appetite  to  thut  dish,  I  spoke  for 
some  hard  eggs,  made  my  supper  of  the  jolks, 
and  washed  them  down  with  a  bcitU  of  gtiod 
xmnlf  claret.  My  bed  hod  clean  sheets  and 
blankets.  .  .  .  For  want  of  anything  more 
pro(>er  for  breakfast,  I  took  up  with  a  little 
brandy,  water,  sugar,  and  yolks  of  eggs  beat  up 
together,  whkh  I  think  they  called  "  old  man  s 
milk." 


»> » 


Here  the  gravamen  lay  in  the  cooking. 

But  the  roasted  hens  were  not  worse  than 
;  the  famous  leg  of  mutton  on  which   Dr. 

Johnson  dined  between  London  and  Ox- 
•  tonl,  '  ill  fed,  m  killed,  ill  kept,  and  ill 
I  dressed ; '  and  the  dean  sheets  and  blankets, 
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witb  tlio  good  hd&II  claret,  were  compcnBa- 
tiii[^  circumatances  of  which  Lorl  Macaulay 
QpparcDtl}'  lost  aiglit.  In  tbe  Hccond  in- 
tUnce,  Captain  Burt  fonnd  wholesome  food, 
and  OD  retiring  to  rest  was  ^lionn  into  & 
feparate  hut  or  cabin  where  thurc  was  no 
reek  of  turf  and  no  companion  to  commoni- 
cate  the  itch.  Though  housed  in  tbuvery 
lowe«t  kind  or  Hi^^hland  cJiravanaaTT,  be 
contradicta  or  diiicredits  almort  all  the 
circomalaoces  of  the  scrj'  statement  hi?  ia 
eit>:d  to  conGmi ;  and  nrhilet  on  thia  subject, 
Lord  Macanlay  (who  places  so  mui'h  re- 
liance on  works  of  fiction)  might  auretjr 
have  remeiubcrcil  the  Clacban  of  Aberfoil 
at  which  Prank  Otbaldiitone  and  BaiUie 
Nico!  Jarrie  were  contented  to  tmt  np. 

But  the  question  is  not  conhnpd  to  the 
publie-hooaes.  The  iinpruaaioa  intended  to 
be  conveyed  is  that  the  ^nerali^  of 
dweUiDcn  were  on  «  par  with  the  moat 
miKTable  huU,  in  which  the  compan}', 
smeared  with  tar  and  coTored  with  cutane- 
ous eruptione,  fei-tcd  on  grain  fit  only  for 
hones  (to  wit,  oat«ake)  an'l  cakes  of  IJIooi! 
drawn  from  living  cows.  Hie  cake  of  oata 
and  cow's-blooil  la  mentioned  br  Burt  as  a 
leaonree  of  the  lowesl  olose  of  U!a;hlanders 
in  leasoDS  of  extraordinary-  K.arcit]'.  lie 
does  not  mj  that  it  was  set  before  him ; 
and  our  horror  at  the  thought  of  autli  an 
article  of  foixl  was  materiary  mitigated  by 
thinkin;;  of  the  dish  of  ho^B-blood,  inilit- 
a^TS  of  black -pudiling,  which  Ihe  landlady 
Hn' Joseph  Andri:wB')  tlircw  over  Parson 
Adanu. 

'flie  unearing  of  the  Ain  witb  tar,  by 
way  of  waterproofing  we  suppose,  would 
require  b  grsTer  aathority  than  Cleland's 
bnrlesque  verses.  In  allusion  to  its  having 
been  said  of  or  hyPouchd,  that,  give  him 
a  line  of  a  man's  handwriting  and  he  would 
enga;.'C  to  ruin  hid),  it  has  been  said,  '  Give 
Lord  ^lacnulay  an  inanlati-d  fact  or  phrase, 
a  scrap  of  a  journal,  or  the  tag  end  of  a 
eong.  and  on  it,  by  the  abuser]  prerogative 
of  ijeniua,  be  wuuld  construct  a  theory  of 
uattional  or  personal  character  which  should 
'tonfer  undying  glory  or  inflict  indelible 
■diserace.'  The  tar  thewy,  for  which  be 
-telG  us  be  was  indebted  to  Clebnd's  do^ 
grel,  is  an  apt  exempli  fie  ati  cm  of  this 
remark.  A  i.oncluaive  answer  to  the  worst 
impatation  on  the  Highlander  ia  supplied 
by  the  historian's    own  witness,    Captain 


'Personnl  ro'ibcrioi  are  seldom  bi^ard  of 
nnong  thuin.  Kor  my  own  port,  I  ha*e  sever- 
al  times,  wiih  a  Bingls  servant,  pawed  the 
<nManiaiu'W.iy  from  hence  to  Edinborgh  with 


(bur  or  flvB  handred  eninos  in  my  portotaa- 

itan,  wiihoQl  any  apprtht^nsion  of  robbers  by 

Ihoujih  iQ  my  sleep  any  one,  with  casi-.  might 
huvo  ihfuftl  a  sword  from  the  oursirle  lliroui;h 
the  wall  of  (he  hoc  and  my  bc"]y  i.)iretlier.  / 
with  wt  could  ng  at  mikA  of  our  own  eataitry, 
doiliitd  al  it  it  laid  to  be,  ihour/h  ms  o«mX  bt 
lafi  in  gomgfiom  London  U>  Hiyhgalt.' 

b  it  a  palliation,  or  the  contrary,  thai  m 
the  very  next  jjaragriipli  the  same  fondness 
for  effect  IcarU  Lord  Macaulay  to  invest  tbe 
same  people  with  a  degree  of  refinement 
and  nobility  of  feeling,  a  spirit  of  honoar, 
and  a  grace  of  manner,  utterly  ineompati* 
blc  with  the  sordid  and  degrading  haluta  bs 
bad  exerted  bis  6ncst  rhetoric  to  fix  upon 
them  ?  A  cattle  lifter,  a  Rob  Boy  at  IXo- 
ald  Bean,  dtiving  the  herds  of  a  lowland 
fanner,  is  put  upon  a  level  with  a  ^IfijA 
or  a  Drake  dividing  the  cargoes  of  SpanSb 
ndleons ;  and  we  are  assured  that  '  a  |n» 
9eman  of  Sky  or  Lochabcr,  whose  clothes 
were  begrimed  with  the  ai^cumulated  fihh 
of  v<Mirs.  and  whose  hovel  smelt  wotM  than 
an  Snglish  hog-stye,  woulr]  do  the  hoooon 
of  that  boTcl  with  a  lofty  courtesy  worthy 
of  tie  splendid  circle  of  Veraailles.'  Thil 
is  tbe  sketch  of  a  Red  Indian  chief,  cloth«d 
in  a  blanket,  and  doing  the  honours  of  bb 
wigwatu  with  the  natural  dignity  so  often 
seen  in  savages,  not  that  of  a  '  gmtlemaa ' 
of  Sky  or  Lochaber. 

'  It  ts  ol^n  difflcoll,  remaib  tb.  Fwet, 
'and  sometimes  rmpoasibte,  to  divine  what 
particular  qualities  will  arouse  Lord  Mm>- 
aulay's  animosity  The  virtues  which  re- 
ceive the  tribute  of  admiration  and  respect 
when  they  are  round  in  one  man,  appear  to 
excite  nothing  but  contempt  when  tbey  >ra 
met  with  in  another ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  Tices  which  in  one  are  Tenial  tran^re»> 
sions,  chaigcable  rather  on  the  age  tikan  on 
the  individual,  become  disgrueefiil  o" 
"    '     '        '    another.' 


may  be  didieult  lo  dlviiie  what  pution* 

-qualities  will    provoke    this  inequali^ 

of  treatment ;    but   it  i^  easy  to  ranMU 


whether  any  given  line  of  conduct  will  be 

palliated  or  condemned  when  we    know 

whether   it  was  pursued  by  a  Whig  o 

~        William  or  Kini    ' 


Tory,  by  King  William  oi 


e  Janwa.     It 


may  be  doubted  whether  tbe  ( 
ers  of  Irish  Forfeitures  in  JOO  would  hart 
been  censured  for  exceeding  their  oonsw- 
sion  if  they  had  brought  to  light  an  extiava- 
gant  grant  to  Arabella  Churchill,  or  Cat^ 
erine  Sedloy,  insUad  of  one  to  Elisabeth 
Tillier*.  In  allunon  to  the  nglinesi  of  hia 
brother's  mistrcssea,  Charles  the  8eea*d 
rated  to  say  that  they  must  have  baen  a^ 
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e  bj  hU  COQ-  I  ngraph  abont  Laidf  Orkncj'B  grout  -rai  added 
f^nor.  Yet  CharlcB  well  knew  the  incident  |  ta  ine  Report,  a  paragraph  too  in  which  ibe 
in  whioh  Arabella  Churchill  first  attracted  •^'^  °f  "•»»  K™"'  t™»  ■<>  monstronslj  ei- 
Dotiee,   notwithstanding    the   ijdnneai   of    '*Be™'»l  ""at  William  appeared  to  h«TO  anr- 


notice,   I..  P  • 

her  fiuse ;  anJ  Lord  Macaulay,  who  read 
in  GrafamoDt,  might  have  spared  the  re- 
peated SDeere  at  the  exiled  monarch's  bad 
toate,  if  aolj  because  hia  aucceasful  rival 
■nd  BoU'^n-law  naa  completely  on  a  par  with 
him  in  tbit  respect.  He  might  also  have 
remembered,  when  deaouncin|r  the  crimin- 
■litT  of  James's  connectioo  with  Catherine 


I  the  profligate  extraraf^ance  of  hii  ai 
i.:hnrles.  The  eatue  bealowed  on  the  Countesi 
n'u  TpJaed  at  84,000'.  a  year.  The  traA 
hccms  to  be  that  the  income  which  ihe  derired 
nom  the  roy&l  bonat;,  afior  iBal[inf>  aliowaoca 
liir  incnmbnuicea  and  ibr  the  rate  of  ezchaooe, 
n-as  abont  «XXV.'  —  (To[.  It.  p.  534.) 

The   character  of  the  grant  doea  not  de- 


Sedlej',  that  ?he  was  a  woman  of  luperior  pend  upon  the  amount.  Doubtlcsi  the 
talents  and  gave  him  excellent  advice;  for  (IkimmiiMonera  made  the  most  of  their  dis- 
the  same  sort  of  palliation  is  suggested  for  uaicir ;  but  for  all  that,  we  should  like  to 
William  :  —  see   the  figures  by  which,  after  allowing  for 

incumbrances  and  Irish  currency,  their 
iweuty-fonr  thousand  was  reduced  to  four. 
In  grants  to  liis  Dutch  followers,  WiUtam 
fully  njualled  the  profligate  extravagance 
of  his  undo.  Tbc  Royal  bounty  speedilj 
made  Bentinck  one  of  the  riuhtst  peeri  in 
l^ngland,  and  was  still  in  full  flow,  when 
ihe  House  of  Commons  inteqwsed  to  prevent 
tbe  grant  of  an  estate  in  Wales  wortb  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  without 
ckoning  the  extensive  royalties  appertain- 


ViltiaTn  was  a  negligent  hus- 

indecd,  drawn  away  from  hjs 

.  particnlariy  hy  —    * 

I'illreri,  who,  thou^ 
H  of  personal  ■itraciions.  and  disrignred  by 
a  hideous  squint,  pasicissf  laJtali  uAich  wtll Jit- 
led  Iter  to  partake  Ai(  caret.  lie  was  indc'ed 
ajhamed  of  his  errors,  and  S|iared  no  pains  to 
conceal tbem;  bat.iQapituorallbisprecautiunu, 
Mary  well  knew  that  ho  was  not  strictly  faithf  ul 
lober.'  — [Vol.  ti.p.  10.) 

We  hardly  untlerstand  what  is  meant  by       Like  Hume's  leaning  to  prero^tive,  or 

William's  being  ashamed  of  his  em>is,  and    ijibbon's  acenticism,  or  Mr.  Btii;kTu's  matfr- 

sparing  no  pains  to  conceal  them,  when  we    Hali^in,  or  Mr.  Kinglake's  anti-Napoleonio 

nad  in  a  subeequuQt  page : -.-  ii'ndcncles,  Lord  Macaulay's  partiality  for 

I  \('illlam  disturbs  and  colours  the  whole  cnr- 

'  She  [EliisbctJi  Villiera]  hud  been  [in  1700]  '  rent  of  his  history.  Whether  it  bo  or  be 
some  yeara  mflmnl  to  GeorRe  Hamilton,  a  hiot  the  mark  of  genius  to  have  strong  svin- 
soldier  who  bad  tli»tin[rni-4he.l  himself  by  his  I  .,atbie»  and  antipathies,  it  is  clearly  the  duty 
•"T^   'i',V''i'""'   ""'   Mandors,   and  wha    of  the  critic  (o  take  note  of  them.     One  of 

CoWily  held  the  c-mrticr-hke  doctrine  that  a    ,;,„   g,ro„™t  instances  of  oncompromiring 
It  is  not  dishonoured  by  having  been  tbe      ,         *=  ,      ,.  ,-       ■  C.    ,  'r_I„  .t* 

p«imourofakiu«.  Willi^in  *a- well  pleased  ?''^«»fy.  "  con tra^isl.ngu.sbed  from  tbe 
with  ilic  mjrri»-c,  bestowed  on  the  wife  a  por-  J>«l!>^'4  summary  of  fact}  which  we  were 
lion  of  the  old  Crown  properly  in  Ireland,  and  ■utiHed  ta  expeil,  is  the  vindiealionof  Wd- 
etsatcd  ibehuhlwadapcer  in'Suolknd  by  tbe  iiam'a  part 
title  of  Earl  of  Orkney.'— (Vol.  ir.  p.  !>a3.) 

Compare  this  with  the  eloquent  para- 
^apfas  ^chap.  vi.)  in  which  the  '  criminal ' 
mfalnation  of  James,  in  making  Catherine 
Sedlcy  a  countess,  is  denounced.  The  grant 
to  the  Countess  of  Orkney  was  out  of  the 
hereditary  revenue  of  the  Crown  not  ont 
of  the  forfcitiid  estates ;  and  therefore,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  historian,  should  have 
been  left  unnoticed  by  the  Commiss'tODers, 
V  told  that  if  they  went  out  of  theii 


haraclcr  of  this  transaction  should 
Iju  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader  to 
r.'nable  him  to  appreciate  the  gloas ;  and  the 
iletails  are  not  at  all  softened  by  the  histo- 
lian  :  thi-v  arc  too  well  suite"!  to  liis  Style, 
iiio  well  fitted  to  give  life,  i-olour  and  indi- 
1  iduality  to  his  pages  to  bo  softened  by  him. 
Tliere  is  no  portion  of  his  work  more  re- 
markable for  penetration  ami  onffM^ty 
than  that  in  which  he  analyses  the  party 
liivisions  of  the  Highlands,  and  shows  thM 
bey  bad  little  or  no  reference  to  dynastici 


way  to  hold  it  up  to  obloquy,  they  might  be  I'Hic   civil  war   in   that  quarter   was  really 
joMl/ said  to  fly  in  the  king's  face ; —  ,  .i  war  between  the  Campbells  and  the  elans 

'  who  refused  to  acknowledge  their  supremO' 
•"To  fly  in  the  Kinn's  face  I  "  said  one  of!')'-     "^^  •='""   of  (ilcneoc,  a  branch  of  the 
the  majority ;  "  our  business  is  to  fly  in   ibu    Mncdonalds,  the  het«ditary  en*-raius  of  the 
Kin^i'iCice.     We  were  sent  hero  to  fly  in  Ihe  , '-'aiupbellt,   had   been   iri    arms    for    Kins 
King's  face,"    With  this  patriotic  ol^ect  a  par-  f.laiocs,  bnt  on  finding  bb  cause  hopeless  had 
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come  to  torms  like  the  rest  Tbej  coiuisted  Whom  were  the  men  of  Gleneoe  to  rob  ex- 
of  about  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  cept  their  neighbours  and  kinsmen,  wbqm 
children  :  fifly  being  the  quota  of  fighting  we  are  told  they  did  not  rob  ?  or  the  Camp- 
men  for  which  they  were  rated  in  the  mus-  bells,  whom  they  could  not  rob  withoai  in- 
ter-roll of  the  confederacy.  Their  chief,  stantly  provoking  a  terrible  rctaliatioii  ? 
Mac  Ian,  is  mentioned  in  the  *  Memoira  of  They  were  separated  by  a  wide  interval  of 
Lochiel '  as  ^  a  person  of  great  integrity,  hon-  difficult  country  from  richer  districts:  and 
our,  good  nature,  and  courage, .  •  .  .  much  when  Lord  Macanlay  talks  of  *■  a  quiet  and 
loved  by  his  neighbours,  and  blameless  in  industrious  population '  suffering  from  their 
Iiis  conduct*  Ix>rd  Macaulay  says  of  depredations,  he  raises  a  doubt  whether  he 
him :  —  was  accurately  acquainted  with  the  locality, 

or  even  with  the  state  of  the  Highlands  at  the 

'  His  own  vassals,  indeed,  were  few  in  nam-  time.     The  situation  of  the  fflen  is  cooclo- 

ber ;  bat  he  came  of  the  best  blood  of  the  sive  on  these  points;  and  besides  the  paM, 

Highlands.    He  kept  up  a  doso  connection  Mac  lan's  domain  included  the  land  when) 

with  his  more  powerful  kinsmen  ;  nor  did  thcjy  ^j^e   valley  opens    towards    Fort   Wilfiam. 

likehimtholess  because  he  was  a  robber,  for  he  Tlie  live  stock  of  the  clan  amounted  to  900 

never  robbed  tbcm  ;  and  that  robbery,  merely  ,  .        Uead^  noniftn.  iih«^n  unri  antttm  mt  thfl 

as  robbery,  was  a  wicked  and  di-^gracefiil  act,  f.'"®'  °?*?^  ponies,  sheep,  and  goats,  at  the 

had  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  Celtic  i"««  ©f  the  massacre,  which  was  preceded 

chief.    Mac  Un  was  therefore  held  in  high  cs-  by  a  guarded  truce  of  neariy  eight  months, 

teem  by  the  confederates.    His  ace  was  vener-  during  which,  at  all  events,  they  and  tbwr 

able;  his  aspect  wis  majestic  :  and  he  possessed  cattle  must  have  lived  on  what  the  valley 

in  large  measure  those  intcliectuul    qualities  could  supply.     On  the  22nd  August,  1691, 

which,  in  rude  societies,  give  men  an  ascenden-  Colonel  Hill  reports  from  Fort  William  to 

cy  over  their  feUows.'  —  (Vol.  id.  p.  515.)  J^rd  Raith :  *  This  acquaints  your  T^rdship 

that  we  are  still  in  the  same  peaceable  con- 
It  IS  vital  to  the  argument,  before  going  dition  that  we  have  been  for  more  than  a 
further,  to  fix  what  is  to  be  understood  by  year  past.'  Yet  Lord  Ma<:aulay  insists  on 
robbers  and  robbery  when  speaking  of  the  assimilating  Gleneoe  to  a  mountain  gone  in 
clans,  for  I^nl  Macaulay  shitls  and  reverses  Calabria  or  the  Apennines :  — 
the  meaning  of  these  terms  in  the  most  em- 
barrassing manner  accordingly'  as  he  wishes  In  the  Gaelic  tongue,  Gleneoe  signi6es  the 
to  degrade  or  elevate.  Precisely  the  same  Glen  of  Weeping :  *  and  in  truth  tliat  pass  is 
class  of  persons  who  are  compared  to  the  the  most  dreary  and  melancholy  of  all  the  Soot- 
companions  of  Raleigh  and  Drake  in  one  '^"h  passes,  the  very  valley  oi  the  Shadow  of 
chapter  will  be  found  identified  with  Bed-  P^«?  -y  f^'*®  ^^^^  ™»»®  *t  traveller  kM>ki 
oiiins,  Italian  banditti,  or  Thugs  in  another.  •  '"  ^'"^  /""'  '^  »™>^«.  «*^  one  hut,  or  for  one 
When   the  clans  were  at  feud,  they  hai-  human  form  wrap,>ed  m  a  plaitl^  and  luiiensir 

ned  one  another;    in    other  words,   they  bleat  of  a  lamb.    Mile  after  mile  the  only  sonnd 

waged  war   by  predatory  expeditions  and  thnt  indicates  life  is  the  faint  cry  of  a  bird  ol 

reprisals.     The  moss-trooper  who  plundered  prey  from  some  storm-beaten  pinnacle  of  tock. 

on  his  own  account  belonged  to  the  border  The  progress  of  civilization,  which  lias  tamed 

or  debateable  land,  and  was  quite  as  lik<dy  ao  many  wastes  into  fields  yellow  with  harvats, 

to  be  an  Englishman  as  a  Scotchman.     As  or  gay  wth  anplcblossoms  hus  only  made 

already  shown,  there  was  far  more  highway  Gleneoe  more  desolate.    All  the   science  and 

robbery  south   than   north  of   the    Forth,  industry  of  a  peaceful  age  can  extract  nothinii 

"^  valuable  from  that  wiMemcss ;  hat,  in  an  age  o) 

••Yettho»e  orred  greatly  who  imaffined  that  he  ^^^'^''^^  »«**  ™P*"«'  the  wilderness   itMlf  wai 

[the  HlKblander]  bore  any  rewinblanoe  to  villains  valued  on  account    of   the    shelter  which    il 

who,  in  rioh  and  well  governed  communltle<,  live  afforded  to  the  plunderer  and  his   plaodor.'  — 

by  ntcUing.    Wiion  he  drove  before  him  the  herdd  /  VqI.  iji.  n  513  ) 

01    Lowland   farmerd   up  tne  patis  which  led  to  ^        •      •  f.         / 

hii  native  glen,  he  no  more  ooniti>iered  himself  a»  _,,         .    .   , 

a  thief  than  the  iialeighs  and  Drakes  oeusidered  There  it  IS  I  what  the  author  of  the  '  m» 

thein.seivci.  ^fJ^'^Vil"  "''•^'^^•"''y  divided  the  car-  m^i^  ^  Lochiel '  calls  *  a  beaotifiil  ▼iaiei 

goes  of  Spanish  gulleoiia.    He  was  a  warrior  sell-  ™"*'  ^- ^v^"    u.  *'«^'*     »    i#iw«i«iMt  vww^ 

fug  lawfiil  prise  of  war,  of  war  never  once  inter-  where  the  mhADltantl  reside  ;    What    MlS 

muted  durfng  the   tliirty-flvc  generations  whioh  Grant  of  Laogan  describes  AS  •  a  dcB  M 

had  passed  away  since  the  Teutonic  invaders  had  «„.««.„   -^3«»L    -^  £>^:i..       *u^  1°  ....  ^ 

drtven  the  children  of  tJie  soil  to  the  mountains,  narrow,  SO  warm,  00  tertue — the  baiml  « 

That,  if  lie  was  caugiit  robbing  on  such  principles,  roes  and  numberless  small    birds,   alway! 

K  prtill;4'';u}r  .'rrr."  "iX'^Q'i^r^ii  ^^^^^  (f«  it*  narro*  boond.;  «  plm»  0, 

perfectly  just,    itiit  It  was  not  Just  to  class  him 

moruliy  with  the  piclcpociiets  wlio  infested  Dmry  •  Aooordlngto  Shr  John  Slnotair,  U  slgniaen  ^ 

Laue  Thvutre,  nr  tiie  hi:;liwiiymen  wlio  stopptj  rallejr  of  the  Conn  or  Cona.— *6tat,  Acooaiit  o 

couches  on  Ulockhiutli.'  •  Macaulay,  vol.  ill.  p.  477  Sootlaiid,'  toI.  I.  p.  48&. 
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great  plenty  and  security*  is  tamed  into  a  the  morning  for  the  deed,  hoping  that  bofbre 

Darren  wildernets,  the  appro[)riate    haunt  that  time  he  should  reach  Giencoe  with  four 

of  a  gAng  of  banditti,  wnom  it  was  quite  hundred  men,  and  *'  have  stopi^   all  the 

rigbt  to  exterminate  by  the  readiest  method  holes  in  which  the  old  fox  and  his  two  cube 

^hat  came  to  hand.  (Mac  Ian  and  his  sons)  could  take  refii<ve.' 

The  tragedy  was  perpetrated  under  the  But  at  five  precisely,  whether  he  had  ar- 

anthority  of  Instructions  from  the  Eang  to  rived  or  not,  *  Glenlyon  was  to  fall  on,  and 

Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  commaiylant  of  to  slay  every  Macdonald  under  seventy  :'— 
'the  forces,  dated  1 6 tn  January,  1692.    After 

providing  for  the  treatment  of  Glengarry       '  Meanwhile  Lindsay  had  knockod  at  the  door 

and  others,  this  document  concludes :  —  of  tho  old  Chi^  and  had  asked  for  admission 

in  fHendly  language.    The  door  was  opened. 

'  If  Mac  Ean  of  Giencoe  and  that  trybe  can  Mac  Ian,  while  putting  on  his  clothes  and  call- 

he  well  separated  from  the  rest,  it  will  be  a  ing  to  his  servants  to  bring  some  refreshment 

proper  vindication  of  the  public  justice  to  ex-  for  his  visitors,  was  shot  through  the  head, 

tirpate  that  den  of  thieves.    The  doable   of  Two  of  his  attendants  were  slain  with  him. 

these  instructions  is    only  communicated    to  His  wife  was  already  up  and  dressed  in  snoh 

ColoDel  Hill.  finery  as  the  princesses  of  the  rude  Highland 

'  W.  Bex.'  glens  were  accustomed  to  wear.    The  assassins 
palled  off  her  clothes  and  trinkets.    The  rings 

These  instructions  were  forwarded  by  the  ^^^  ^^^  easily  taken  from  her  fingers ;  but  a 

Master  of  Stair,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scot-  ^*^^^  tore  them  away  with  his  teeth.    She 

laad,  to  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone  and  Ck)l.  ^*^  ^°  ^®  foUowing  day. , 

onel  HilL    In  his  letter  to  Colonel  Hill,  he  •  •  •  •  • 

employs  the  exact  equivalent  to  the  word       .  ^^  u     j  j      i         v  r       tt     n. 

^«#.v^#^ ;«  *kA  :n<i>MA«;^n.  .  4  r  .U.1I  <^«»^«.4         "  ^"^  broad  day  long   before  Hamilton 

ezfujwtem  the  iMtifuctions- I  shall  entreat  ^^^^     jje  found    the  work  not  half   per- 

you  that  for  a  just  vengeance  and  public  fonned.    Abant  tkirtj,  corpses  lay  waUoimng  in 

example  the  thieving  tnbe  oi  Giencoe  may  fioodon  ike  dunghills  before  the  doors.    One  or 

\)&  rooted  out  to  purpose.'    ...  *  It  must  be  two  women  were  neen  among  the  namber,  and 

<|iiickly  done  otherwise  they  will  make  shift  vet  a  more  fearful  and  piteous  sight,  a  little 

mth  for  the  men  and  the  cattle.*    The  man-  hand,  which  had  been  lopped  in,  the  tumult  of 

aier  in  which  the  order  was  carried  out  is  the  butchery  from  some  infant. . . .  The  desert- 

taithfully  narrated  in  the  historv.     On  the  ed  hamlets  were  then  set  on  fire ;  and  the  troops 

itt  February,  a  hundred  and   twenty  sol-  departed,  driving  away  with  them  many  sheep 

^ienof  Argyle's  regiment  commanded  by  ^J^.u^^**"' Tk   °"^I!i-^*''%%"K^  * w"^^^^ 

Captain  cSbellTGlenlyon,  mai^hed  I  ^I'^'^^^^^l^^  ''  ^«  ^^"^^^ 

<]rlencoe.     They  announced  that  they  came  '^ 

aa  friends,  and  were  kindly  received.  rrn   •       ^i        ^ 

•^  Their  cattle  and  ponies  were  never  re- 

'  Provisions  were  liberally  supplied.    There  \^^^,?^  accounted  for  and  not  one  svlla- 

^a»  no  want  of  beef,  which  h»d  probaUif  /a/-  ble  of  diMpproval  does  this  wholesale  robbery 

mated  in  dietant  pastures ;  ♦  nor  was  any  pavnicnt  (which  Stair's  letter  shows  to   have   been 

^emaadod,  for  in  hospitality,  as  in  thievery,  the  meditated)  call  forth  from  the  historian,  who 

iSaelic  marauders  rivalled  the  Bedouins.    Dur-  is  not  prevented  by  feeling  or  taste  from  de- 

in^  twelve  days    the  soldiers  lived  familiarly  preciating  the  confiding  hospitality  of  the 

-with  the  people  of  the  glen.    Old  Mac  Ian,  who  destined  victims  by  a  sneer  at  the  abundance 

had  before  fplt  many  mi|.jrivin;j:s  us  to  the  re-  of  their  beef  and  the  source  from  which  their 

Ution  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Government,  brandy   may  have  been   supplied.     'It    is 

XTrs'pilllJ^SrcfKi;^^^^^^^^^^^  probatlc'h^  admit,,  Uhat  tTo.e  who  per. 

his  familv.    The  lon«evoninj,'8  were  cheerfully  !«»®^^  ^Y  ^^^'^y  weanness,  and  want  were  not 

spent  by  the  peat-fire,  with  the  help  of  some  less  numerous  than  those  who  were  slam  by 

packs  of  cards  which  laid  found  their  way  to  the  assassins.'     It  is  probable  that  in  such  a 

that  remote  comer  of  the  world,  and  of  some  season,  and  with  no  place  of  refuge  but  the 

French  brandy  which   was  nrohablv  part  of  hills,  those  who  so  perished  were  far  more 

James's  farewHl  gift  to  his  Hij^hland  support-  numerous  and  their  sufferings  far  greater. 

«r».'—  ( Vol.  iii.  pp.  526,  527.)  Sueh,  in  its  broad  outline,  is  the  transac- 

, .  ^  ^  t      1  rr       1.  «  •  tion  for  which  ly^rd  Macaulav  maintains  the 

Ueutenant-Colonel  Hamilton,  second  in  g^at  and  good  King  William  to  have  been 

command  to  IIill,  who  had  scruples  and  did  ,  •„  „^     ^^^  vicwl)lamable  or  responsible. 

not  act  m  perwm,  had  fixed  five  o  clock  m  .  when  he  sijjned  the  Instructions  he  did  not 

•THedan...  Lord  Macaulay  lm.w.  had    ^eeu  j  j^"^^ '^^^/^  ^»»  «'?'"?»?   *".^^f  I^   "^^^ 

quiet  and  eonflned  to  their  glen  for  nearly  a  year.     ;  know  what  he  was  signing,  might  be   noi 
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haye  heard  witb  i*bat  energj'  James  V.  bod 
put  dowu  the  moss- troopers  of  the  border, 
'hov  John  Armstrong  and  hii  tbirty-eix 
borsemcn,  trhen  they  eamo  forth  to  ircluome 
their  sovetvign,  hEkd  Maruely  bceo  allowed 
time  to  say  a  single  prayer  before  they  wore 
all  tied  up  and  turned  off?  Orwaa  there 
not  the  venerable  example  of  a  aucceaBOr  of 
St  Peter? 

'  The  Bulogiita  of  that  great  pontiff  [Si itus 
V.j.  (ella  ua  ihatthors  was  one  ibrmidabte  gang 
which  could  not  be  diHlodjjed  from  a  BCrong- 
hold  among  the  Apennines.  Beasts  of  burden 
were  theri'Iore  loaded  with  poisoned  food  and 
winr,  and  s«nt  by  »  road  which  ran  close  to 
the  ^ineu.  The  robliBn  sallied  forth,  seiieil 
the  prey,  feaatcd  and  died ;  and  tlie  pious  old 
]iope  exulted  creatly  when  he  heard  that  tlie 
corpses  of  thirty  ruffians,  who  hod  boen  the 
"'■   "nsny  peaceful  Tillages,  had    been 

"i'vor"" 

Are  we  to  complete  the  parallel  ?  Did  the 
great  and  i^ood  King  William  exalt  greatly 
when  he  hearil  that  tliirty  corpses  (the  num- 
ber ii  identical)  lay  wallowing  in  blood  on 
the  ilunn-hills  iiiifore  the  doors  In  Glcncoc  V 
If  the  king  haci  foi^tten  or  never  lieanl  of 

ErcL'cdeiit'i  so  exactly  in  point,  they  miint 
ave  buuD  familifir  to  the  politic  and  oulti- 
vatvd  mind  of  the  Master  of  Stair ;  and  it  is 
on  him  that  Lord  Macaulay  fastens  the  eu- 
tire  responsibility  of  the  Instructions,  al- 
though at  a  loss  t«  suggest  an  adequate  mo- 
tive, uxtt'pt  on  ttiu  hypothesis  that  ho  pro- 
jected a  avsti'm  of  policy  for  the  Higlilanils 
simihir  to  that  nrbich  Cromwell  ruthlessly 
carried  out  Id  Ireland.  But  one  does  not 
Ko  what  this  far^iKhtuit  statesman  t;oiitd 
hope  to  effwX  by  the  luassacni  of  a  ungte 
clan ;  and  there  is  ainpte  evidence  in  hia  let- 
ters tliat  Lc  would  have  preferred  settliii" 
the  Highlands  by  the  '  uasio.'it  moans  and  nt 
leisure  —  tltesu  are  his  words  —  as  alio  that 
be  was  in  constant  communication  witli  the 
King  (ouchiiig  tliu  rcijnirod  steps  for  <iuict- 
in<;  tlicm.    On  tlic  Oth  Jnno.try,  a  week  bc- 

t  that 

Lockart  and  Macnau::htcn,  Anpin  and 
Glcncoe,  took  the  bunclii  of  the  indemnity 
at  Invcrary.  ...  1  have  been  with  the 
King ;  lie  savs  your  Instructions  shall  be  de- 
■patvhec)  on  Mondaj-.'  This  proves  not 
merely  that  the  Kin;E  bail  duly  considered 
tlie  Instructions,  but  tliat  he  wa^t  aware  of 
the  prci'ise  position  of  Mac  Ian  in  having 
virtuiilly,  if  not  tei'linically.  entitled  himself" 
to  the  bciK'fit  of  the  indrmnity.  Tlicn*  is 
ample  doiMimentary  evidirncu  to  the   some 
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I  effect,  and  all  that  can  be  produced  agaiosl 
'  it  Is  the  inference  drawn  by  Burnet,  wrilins 
thirteen  yean  after  the  event,  that  ■  the 
King  signed  this  (the  Instructions)  witboat 
any  inquiry  about  it,  for  he  was  too  apt  tc 
sign  papers  in  a  hurry,  wtlhout  examining 
the  importance  of  them.'  * 

'  But,'  arfjues  Lord  Macaulav,  '  even  on 
the  supposition  that  be  read  t^e  order  to 
which  ne  affixed  lus  name,  there  aeeras  to 
be  no  reason  for  blaming  bim.  .  .  .  Hie 
words  naturally  bear  a  Knie  perfectly  inno- 
cent, and  would,  but  for  the  horrible  event 
whii'h  followed,  have  been  universally  nn- 
derstood  in  that  senae.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  epveTTuneiit 
to  extirpate  gangs  of  tkiet>e*.'  He  cmpliwi 
an  cc]uivoval  and  (by  his  own  showine)  in- 
applicable term,  and  then  argnes  from  it  as  a 
fact,  a  not  unusual  device  of  this  accom- 
plished rhetorician  — 

'  This  does  not  mean  that  every  thief  maght 
to  be  treacheroDBly  ossasiinated  in  his  a)«e)>,  tr 
«wn  that  eoerg  Uatfeughl  to  6s  put  l»  dtaA  afkl 
a  JaW  trial,  but  that  every  gang,  aa  a  ganic, 
ought  to  be  completely  hrokon  up,  and  thai 
whatever  saverily  is  indispensably  necaaoarj 
for  that  oud  ought  to  lie  used.    Jt  is   in   tUs 


praise  the  Marquess  of  Hasting 

a  the  Pindareei,  anil  tord  Wf. 

Bcoiinok   for  extirpating    the    Ttmgt.' 


irpoiins  the  Pindi 
Icniinck   for 
(Vol.  ill.  p.  934.) 


wff 


This  wonid  be  all  very  well  if  a  civi! 
magistrate,  rapiMrted  by  an  armed  fbres, 
had  bran  dnly  inatmcted  to  break  up  ■ 
IFOng  ;  if  even  a  Bloody  Aseixc  had  bwn 
held  by  a  Scotch  Jeffreys  in  Glencoe.  Bat 
when  we  arc  told  this  does  not  mean  '  even 
that  every  thief  ought  to  be  put  to  de^ 
after  a  fair  trial,'  we  reply  that  it  unfortu- 
nately does  not.  It  means  that  there  ihall 
be  no  tri.ll,  fair  or  unfair,  no  attempt  to  acp- 
arnte  the  innocent  from  the  guilt;,  or  to  dit- 
tinj^sh  between  degrees  of  guilt.  ItmaHM 
that  the  summary  proceeding  by  which  tbo 
Due  de  Malakoff  extirpated  an  Arab  (ribft, 
namely,  by  atifling  in  a  cave,  woiild  bave 
been  equallr  applicable  to  a  civilised  eoM- 
munity.  If  extirpation  by  an  armed  fbne 
meant  anythin;;,  it  meant  that  military  cx^ 
cntion  ahoald  bo  done  on  the  entire  clan; 
and  no  one  knew  better  than  King  Willian 
how  auch  inatmctiona  were  likdy  to  bo  m- 

_nrnel'i>  <  iltilorj  of  hli  mm  Tlmei,'  book 
Uh.  of  which  the  Unt  sentniM  Is :  ■  I  oow  bMiD  oa 
"-  -  "  nt  day  of  Hay,  IMB,  to  proncnte  llila  work.' 

:'ealli.etIoa  ul'  the  uOalr  waa  vjkdf,  forlia  it- 
Ktttxi  tliF  iDntninlDiis  as  slaiply  dlmilw  thai 
<iium<.  px^implea  ■liauld  be  mada  of  then  (tka 
Uleiiwc  Elan),  llv  AtXKH  that  tlie  Insiroatfoaa 
'    sJgned  iLad  counlcr4l|;iwd  bj  the  Ua(. 
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terpreted  by  soldien.    If  thev  had  been  together  in  haste  from  the  surrounding  cona- 

procured  by  fMse  presences,  or  by  an  abase  tiy.    Confident  that  tliese  mock  soldiers  would 

of  eottfidenoe,  if  they  had  been  exceeded  in  '^'^  ^i^®  sheep  before  real  soldiers,  he  ordered 

toy  way,  if  a  false  glo88  had  been  put  on  ^»«  mep  to  pull  for  the  land.    He  was  soon 

tfaemor  an  unexpected  use  made  of  them,  undeceived.    A  terrible  fire  mowed  down  Ms 

by  Breadalbane,^tair,   Livingstone,  Hill  M;SSSJ  ^^f/ f  "***  ^' "^h  ^"^^    *^ 

f^^^..  or  Glenlyoi -how  happens  H  iTen^^^LvSTlU^^^^^^^^  fZ"^ 

that  not  one  of  these,  not  a  superior  or  sub-  cannon-ball,  and  was  carried  hack  to  his  skiff. 

ordinate,  was  punished  or  rebuked  ?  ♦     On  His  men  re-embarkcd  in  confusion.    Ships  and 

the  contrary,  most  of  those  concerned  were  boats  made  haste  to  get  out  of  the  bay,  hut  did 

rewarded,  and  when  the  execration  of  all  not  succeed  till  400  sailors,  andJOO  soldiers  hod 

lEurope  threatened-  a  day  of  retribution,  a  fallen.    During  many  days  the  waves  continued 

Scroll  of  Discharge  was  given  to  Stair,  who,  *?  ^y^^  "P  P»o«-ed  and  shattered  corpses  on 

according  to  Lord  Macaulay,  had  neither  "*°  ^^\  of  Britanny.       The  battery  from 

iear  nor?emorse.     *  He  was  indeed  morti-  ^^'f^  ^*  ™ej^  "^^i^*^^  his  wound  is  called,  to 

iied,  but  he  was  mortified  only  by  the  blun-  ^"^  ^^'  '***  Englishman's  Death. 

«lers  of  Hamilton,  and  by  the  escape  of  so       *  ,    ♦**♦**♦ 

mianyof  the  damnable  breed.'     When  all  ^ '  "^^"f™*"??®"?  ^'^'"''"^  .*»  Portsmouth. 

the  details  of  the  massacre  had  become  no-  ?**®~  1*4^"?  ^f'  •^.^^^^T'PS  ^"'^  '•"  ^^^ 

•*A^^»a  Qfo;.  -mrmrA^ .  t  TT,^  ^r.1^  ♦!.;««  T  ««  orcatn  that  he  had  been  lured  into  a  snare  by 

tonous,  Stair  wrote:  '  The  only  thing  I  re-  treachery.    The  pubUc  grief  and  in.lij;natioi 

met  IS  that  any  got  away.;     There  was  one  were  loudly  expJeuscd.    .    ...    The  real 

of  the  actors  whose  conscience  was  tender-  criminal  was  not  named  ;  nor,  till  the  archives 

«r,  orhis  nerves  weaker.     Leslie,  the  author  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  explored,  was  it 

of  *  Gallienus  Bediyivns,'  writes    in  June,  known  to  the  public  that  Talmash  had  perished 

1692 :     *  Glencoe    hangs    about    Glenlyon  hy  Me  honest  of  all  the  hundred  vManies  of  Marl- 

sigfat  and  day;  vou  may  see  him  in   his  borough.'  — (Vol.  iv.  pp.  loi,  102.) 

ikce.'     This  Liora  Macaulay  converts  into,  fm.           .           . 

«  Glencoe  was  ever  before  him,'  leaving  it  ^?  precise  motive  for  this  crowning  vil* 

doubtful  whether  he  was  haunted  by  the  ^^^7  '*  assumed  and  stated  with  the  same 

man  or  the  place.    Glenlyon  was  made  a  confidence  as  the  crime  and  its  consequen* 

Colonel,  and  Stair  an  Earl.  ces :  — 

The  acquittal  of  King  William  from  all 

the  consequences,  direct  and  indirect,  regu-  *  "*  "®^®^  ^*^  Marlborough  been  less  a  Jao- 

Ur  or  irregular,  of  what  was  a  lamentable  ^^»?  ^*'*"  5*  't°  '"T.®"'  ^*?«"  '»«  rendered  this 

act  of  negligence  and  a  condonation  of  gross  ""'tf  i?tl^Z^^.^Z?  %'^'' x^T^T 

.         i^\r     xu        _•.     /•  1  •       J  •       ®      1  cause.     It  may  be  connduntly  amrmcd  that  to 

aMConduct  on  the  part  of  his  advisers  and  ^^^^^^^  ,,an4cd  family  was  not  his  object, 
•ervants^  at  the  best,  contrasts  strikingly  ^nd  that  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  baniihed 
^h  the  attempt  to  fix  on  the  hero  of  Blcn-  family  was  only  his  secondary  object.  His 
lieim  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  disas-  primary  object  was  to  force  himself  into  the 
troos  failure  at  Brest  in  June,  1692.  The  service  of  the  existing  Government,  and  to 
expedition  was  planned  as  a  surprise.  Tlie  regain  possession  of  those  important  and  hicra- 
fket  was  under  the  command  of  Berkeley,  ^^^^  places  from  which  he  had  l)een  dismissed 
and  the  land  forces  of  Talmash.  On  ar-  more  than  two  years  before.  He  knew  tliat  the 
riving  before  the  place  they  had  ample  country  and  the  ParUament  would  not  patiently 
!!?«»  *u„*  ♦u^:-  I^^:^  u«yi j:„^il  bear  to  see  the  English  army  commanded  by 


large  bodies  of  foot  and  horse  collected  to  defeated  and  disgraced,  William  would  scarcely 

<^po8e  the  landing.  have  a  choice.'  —  ( Vol.  iv.  p.  102.) 

'  The  young  Rear^dmiral  sent  an  officer  in  Su<:h  is  the  charge,  distinctly  and  impres- 

all  haste  to  warn  Talmash      But   Talmash  gj^^ji     „    ^d,   against  the  illustrious    Jom- 

^FTenTJiei^^nT/^r^^^^^  -"^^^  ->?.-[-  ^ame  most  Englishmen 

that  he  disregarded  all  cautions,  and  would  not  f^l^*  ^  patnotic,  almost  a  personal,  interest, 

even  trunt  his  own  eyes.     He  felt  sure  that  the  ^"^X  ^»"   consequently   be   glad   to   learn 

force  which  he  saw  assembled  on  the  shore  was  ''»at   it  can    be   satisfactorily  disproved  by 

a  mere  rabble  of  peasants,  who  had  been  brought  documentary  evidence  in  the   fK)8Si;!<sioii  of 

the  historian  when  lie  wrote  :  on  the  strength 

•_*  Indeed  the  not  punishing  this  (the  mRtsaore)  of  which   it   may   be   confiilently   affirmed 

with  a  due  rigour  was  the  fcreatest  blot  In  his  whole  *».-*   tn  imrratiatA  hiinfl(>lf'  wirh  tlii»  hAnl^liMrl 

nin,  and  had  a  very  ill  elfect  in  alienating  that  "»*V  ">  »ng™iate  niinsUf  witti  tin    DanislieU 

nauon  from  the  king  and  government.'— (Burnet.)  family  was  Marlborough  s  sole  object,  and 
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that  he  knew  liis  intelligence  to  be  uselew  | 
fbr  &II  practical  purpote*  when  ha  ibrwardud 
iU  TreacUery  was  rifi:  in  high  places  ao  ! 
loDS  as  a.  change  of  dynattf  was  on  the  I 
cards ;  and,  being  out  of  office,  he  waa  not  | 
in  a  condition  to  betray  the  tecrets  of  the  ' 
fMrancil-boan).  He  waa  clearly  anticipated  ' 
by  Godotpbin,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Trea»- 1 
my,  if  not  by  other  members  of  the  govem- 
menC;  for,  so  carlv  as  the  !2nd  April,  the  i 
forces  which  repuWd  the  attack  had  been  | 
concentrated  at  Brest,  and  Vauban  was 
then  actively  engaged  in  adding  to  the  ford-  . 
fications.  The  letter  of  Marlborough  to 
Jamea  was  despatched  od  the  4th  of  May, 
and  uould  not  nave  reached  Louis  for  many  ' 
days  atlerwards.  The  oxpeditionarr  force  I 
left  England  an  the  fith  of  May,  and  ought  | 
to  have  reached  its  destination  long  before  ' 
the  letter.  The  attack  was  delayed  tJlt  the 
7th  or  Stb  of  June ;  and  on  the  18th, 
after  the  fulure,.WilUaat  wrote  to  Shrews- 
bury: 

'  I  own  to  yon  that  [  did  not  suppose   the; 

wonld  hare  made  the  attempt  without  having 
well  reconnoitnd  the  situation  of  the  enemy  lo 
rec^ve  them ;  since  they  were  long  apprised 
of  our  intend^  attack,  and  made  active  prepa- 
lations  for  defence ;  br  what  wai  practicable 
Im  wumtMi  ago  was  no  longer  lO  at  present.' 

'It  is  certain,'  says  Oldmixon,  'that  he 
(Talmash)  believed  himself  betrayed.  He 
knew  who  were  the  traitors,  and  named 
them  to  a  person  who  stood  at  his  bedside, 
that  he  mit;ht  discover  them  to  Queen  Mary 
in  his  Majesty's  absence,  that  she  might  tie 
upon  her  guard  agtunst  those  pernictotu 
counatllorg  ako  had  retarded  the  deteent,  and 
by  that  lUHans  given  France  time  so  to  for- 
tify Brest  as  to  render  all  approncliei  to  it 
impracticable.'  This  could  not  point  to 
Unr1borou;rli  ;  and  I»rd  Macaulay,  after 
mentionini:  that  there  were  '  many  amougdt 
the  noble  and  powerful '  who]ie  object  was 
to  be  safe  in  every  event,  '  who  openly  took 
the  oath,  of  allegiance  lo  one  King,  and 
secretly  plighted  their  word  to  tlie  other, 
adds,  ■  Amunn  those  who  were  guilty  of  thit 
wickedness  three  men  stood  pre-eminent  — 
Russell,  Godolphin,  and  Marlborough.' 
There  is  specific  proc^  that  James's  emissary 
(Floyd)  gut  intelligeuce  of  the  expedition 
from  Gottolpliin,  and  tliat  Floyd's  report 
reached  Louis  throuizh  Melfort  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  three  days  before  the  date  of  Marl- 
borough's letter.  *     Why,  then.  Is  the  whole 


ignominy  of  the  betrajal  fixed  on  Uari- 


•  Tilt  Is  elow  fi 


tsma   Stqart   ■rehln 


rhioh  lx>nl  Uuculiiy  found)  lb*  ehar|te.    S«e 
msphc-rauu'i   '  Urii^nn)  Pspcn,'    fts.,  ami     -'— 

auttmrliiea  eoll«cl«l  lu  '  Ttic  A'ew  Exameu.' 


osaggeratiog  it  •■>  ax* 
travagantly.  It  was  one  thing  to  do  what 
ludf  the  public  men  of  the  time  ware  doing, 
;ind  another  to  aacrifice  the  liTes  of  hun- 
ilreds  of  brave  men  for  the  basest  of  ielfith 
purposes.  We  suspect  that  Marlboroa^h  ii 
made  to  bear  the  brunt,  because  pointed 
paragraphs  are  telling  in  j>nqK>rtion  to  tba 
grandeur  and  splendour  of  the  object  to  ba 
brought  down.  The  most  languid  pnbliu 
must  tie  startled  lo  hear  a  hundred  Tiilaniea 
imputed  in  a  breath  to  one  whom  all  buis 
ceoding  generations  of  his  countrymen  hava 
delighted  to  honour ;  and  a  moroid  excite- 
ment may  be  kept  up  by  the  revival  of  fM<- 
i^otten  calumnies.  Uarlborough'a  love  of 
money  was  well  known.  It  was  an  adoiittMl 
weakness,  but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from 
doing  many  generous  actions ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  Locd  Macaulay  has  made  it 
the  source  of  habitual  baseness  io  every  r^ 
lation  of  life  is  preposterous :  — 

All  the  precious  gifts  which  natsn  had 
shed  on  hun  ho  valued  chieSj  fbr  what  tbcj 
wonld  fetch.  At  twenty  he  made  money  of  his 
beauty  and  his  vigour.  At  rixty  he  made 
money  of  his  genius  and  his  glory.  The  ap- 
planscs  which  were  justly  due  to  hta  condaet 
at  Walionrt  cunld  not  altogether  drown  tba 
voices  of  tbOBB  who  muttered  that  whenver  a 
broad  piece  waa  to  lie  saved  or  got,  this  b«ra 
was  a  mere  Euclio,*  a  mere  Harpagon  ;  that 
though  hu  druw  a  large  allowance  undM  nn- 
tenco  of  keepioK  a  public  tabl^  ba  never  arted 
an  officer  to  dinner;  that  his  mnster-rolls  were 
frandulenily  made  up;  that  he  pocketed  pay  in 
die  nnnies  of  men  who  had  long  been  dead,  ol 
men  who  hiul  been  killed  In  bis  own  light  fbur 
rests  before  at   Sedgemoo 


The  day  after  bis  firat  interview  with 
Lady  Bellaston,  Tom  Jones  gave  Fartridp 
a  fift^-pound  note  to  change.  The  day  after 
an  interview  with  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, Chun-hill  produced  five  thousand 
pounds,  which  T^nl  Macaulay  m»  ho  fortb- 
with  inve:<ted  in  an  annuity.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  making  money  of  his  beantv; 
yet  it  seems  lianl  to  stigmatise  a  young  oft- 
cer  in  the  Guards,  in  the  midst  of  social  oor- 
ruption,  for  conduct  which  was  not  thoogU 
dishonourable  in  a  hero  of  romance.  Did  ba 
make  money  of  his  bcanty  when,  at  tw«B^ 
eight,  he  married  a  penniless  gtri  far  loTCt 

*  BdpIIo,  In  liW,  was  mHj  kDDwn  thnmali  Plaa 
ta>.  Hl'  wm  not  poiialarUtd  by  Popa  tlD  Wi  Rl|n 
of  0«r|B  II. 
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mil  remained  faithtal  U)  bcr  tliroagh  I'ifi'  V  * 
Us  no  more  mAde  money  of  bi*  genius  ami 
glory  at  sixty  than  IHti  wben  he  ac(.'(-f>ii!il 
the  Cinqae  Poits,  or  iban  the  Duke  ot'  \\'e\- 
lingtou  when  he  received  bis  parliami^ntar)' 
gr»nt«aiid  Scratlieldsayc.  Marlborougli  re- 
peuediy  refused  the  goTornment  oi'  the 
KetbarUndu  nith  60,000/.  a  year. 

^a  sole  authority,  and  a  precious  -iinu   ii 


nwD  who  had  buun  killed  in  hia  owd 
Sec^cemoor '  (a  battle  fought  ia  tbe  da.i'k),  i 
tfaut  ctt«d  in  a  note ;  — 


li  (Madlioroagh}  t 
All  BTS   innoceni  oomparalirely,  even   Klrkf 
hhnaaif." '  —  (Vol.  iii.  p.  148.) 

The  '  Dear  BargaiQ  *  ia  a  scurHloua  p,<ri) 
pamphlet  in  whiuh  an  equally  starlllag  tui.'u 
MtioD  is  brought  a^ainat  Williani,  whiulj  •.na- 
NfjiMndyLonlMacBulay  isesioppedfroaidi^ 
nying,  nay,  vrhicb  he  would  bu  bound  in 
Moour  and  txn»iateui.-y  to  adopL  Willian 
b  Accused  of  aundiug  bis  Englisb  loldifrs  k 
die  of  starvation  and  disease  iu  UolliiiKl 
'  where  you  mifiht  see  them  spratrlini;  liy 
paruek,   and    iiroaninf;    under   the    di^ulili 

E'pes  of  Iheir  bowels  and  their  con  Bolt  nrt'^. 
ir/i9'an  uii;.Taleful  TuUia,  scandnli-'iiuj 
Cbnstianity  and  driving;  her  beasts  over  thf 
ftce  ot*  lier  dead  father.'  In  ahon,  ilii> 
'Dear  Barpain'  waa  eurlainly  one  of  W,. 
pamphlets  wLii-'h  Lord  Mneaulay  bnl  iu 
view,  when,  wiahinf;  to  exculpate  Willi^uii 
irom  thu  cliar^o  of  leaving  ho  lon<[  utini- 
ticed  the  atrocities  perpetrated  at  GloiKoif. 


be  did  read  th<rm,  hu  would  have  fuund  in  ilii'm 
inch  a  qaanCity  of  nbsurd  and  raiiooruua  trivi^^ 
tive  Bsainst  hinmelf  that  he  would  bavo^  bi.'i'ri 
Tcn  little  inflinoil  to  credit  any  iinpauuin:]  , 
which  ihi-y  mifrhi  throw  un  hia  aervaiita.  n<' 
would  have  seen  him-elf  accused,  In  one  irm-', 
of  beinf  aroiict«lo>l  Papist,  in  another  ofhuviriL-  < 
noisonud  JalTrevs  in  iho  TnwGr.  in  a  thiid  <if 
having  cuiilrivc^  to  have  Tulmoah  taken  utt'  :ii 
Brest.  He  would  have  9(wn  it  lUBCned  lliaf,  iii 
Ireland,  bo  once  ordered  fifty  nf  hii  woumlr'l 
English  soliltcrs  to  ho  hiirncd  ntivc.  lie  vhmIJ  I 
haveieen  that  iha  nnaltvr.iblo  af^tion  wliicli  , 

•'ftarah  wu  poor;  and  n  plain  girl  leilh  a  largt 
^rlmii  voj  propotd  lo  Um  lilt  lova,  kfuT  u  , 
•tnu'*' prevailed  over  lilii  nvarics:  mitrrlage  oiily  i 
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he  hit  from  hia  boyhood  to  hit  death  for  thrra 
or  Ibar  of  tbe  bravest  and  most  trusty  frieuds 
that  ever  piioce  had  the  happiness  to  possess, ' 
was  made  a  groond  Tor  imputing  to  him  abomi- 
nations as  fool  OS  those  which  ore  buried  ondor 
the  walHre  of  tbe  Beud  Sua.  He  might  naia- 
rully  be  alow  lo  believe  &ightfal  impulailons 
thrown  by  writera  wh.>m  ho  knew  to  be  habit- 
ual liars,  on  a  aiateaman  whose  abilities  he 
vahied  highly,  and  lo  whose  oxsrtioni  he  had, 
on  some  great  ocoslons,  owed  much.'  —  ( Vol. 
iv.  p.  IM.)  ^ 

I 

Ou«ht  not  the  histarian  to  be  equally  slow 
.  in  believing  frightful  imputations  thrown  by 
ibuae  habitual  liars  on  a  atatesinan  and 
general  whose  abilities  he  dared  not  depre- 
ciate, and  whose  gbry  be  has  vainly  la- 
boured to  obacnre  ?  All  that  can  be  aaid  is, 
that,  if  ho  had  refrained  from  drawing  upon 
HUch  source^,  many  a  fine  pieue  of  rhetorical 
compoaition  would  have  been  ruinously  ao- 
bered  down  or  lost 

The  startling  episode  of  the  Christian  car- 
Her,  which  has  called  fortb  tears  from  sensi- 
tive readers  of  both  sexes,  would  have  been 
similarly  impaired  by  a  slight  iafiuioa  of  ac- 
curacy. 

'  John  Brown ,  a  poor  carrier  of  Lanarkshire, 
was,  for  his  aingular  piety,  commooly  calletl  the 
Chriiitiun  c:]iTier.  Many  years  later,  when 
Scotland  enjoyed  roat,  prosperity,  and  religions 
freedom,  old  men  who  remembered  the  evil 
daya  described  him  as  one  venicd  in  divine 
things,  btomcle^B  in  life,  and  ao  peai-eabte  that 

that  he  absented  himself  fium  the  pnblic  wur- 
ahip  of  the  bpiscopaJians.  Uo  ibe  Int  of  May 
he  was  cutting  tnrf,  when  be  was  seised  by 
Claverbonse's  diaeuotis,  rapidly  examined,  cun- 
vicledofnonconfonnitv,anJMiDtuncedlod^lh. 
It  i<  said  Uiat,  even  amoni;  the  loldien,  it  was 
iiol  easy  lo  find  an  executioner.  For  tbe  wift 
a!  the  poor  man  was  present ;  she  led  one  little 
cliildby  the  hand  ;  itwoaeosy  toseethaCaho  was 
abiiiit  to  civc  hirlli  to  anothw  ;  and  even  those 
wild  and  hard  hearted  men,  who  nicknamed 
one  soother  Beelzebub  and  Apollyon.  shrank 
frum  the  erest  wickedness  uf  butchering  her 
huahand  before  her  hix.  The  prisoner,  mean- 
while, nusud  above  lumself  bj  the  near  prospect 
of  eternity,  prayed  loud  and  fervently  as  One 
inspired,  till  Clitvtrhoutr,  inn  fitry,  that  taut  d»ad. 
It  wait  reported  by  credible  witnesses  that  the 
willow  cned  out  in  hor  SKony,  '■  Well,  sir,  well ; 
the  day  of  reckoning  will  come  ;  "  and  that  the 
mnrderer  replied,  "  To  man  I  ran  answerfor 
what  I  have  done  ;  and  as  far  Go>l,  I  will  takn 
Ilim  into  mine  own  hand."  Yet  it  was  mmontw) 
dint  even  on  his  seared  conscience  and  adaman- 
tine heart  the  dying  ejaenlBiions  ol  his  victim 
made  an  impression  which  waa  never  effsbod.' 
—  (Vol.  i.  p.  398.  J 
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This  is  a  dramatised  and  higlily-coloarcd 
Terrion  of  the  story  told  by  Wocurow,  the  most 
prejudiced  narrator  of  the  wrongs  of  his  co- 
religionists whom  it  was  possible  to  pick  out. 
He  IS  contradicted  on  tlie  main  point  by  two 
writers  of  his  own  party  and  creed,  one  of 
whom,  Walker,  says :  *  Claverhouse  ordered 
six  soldiers  to  shoot  him.  The  most  part  of 
the  bullets  came  upon  his  head,  which  scat- 
tered -his  brains  upon  the  ground.'  The 
most  decisive  document,  however,  is  the  ori- 
ginal report  from  Claverhouse  to  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Gov- 
ernment, dated  Srd  May,  1685,  two  days 
after  the  event :  — 

*  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

'On  jfriday  lost,  among  the  hills  betwixt 
Douglas  and  the  Ploaghland8,  we  pursued  two 
fellows  a  great  way  through  the  mosses,  and  in 
the  end  seized  them.  They  had  no  arms 
about  them,  and  denied  they  had  any.  But 
being  askeil  if  they  would  take  the  abjuration, 
the  eldest  of  the  two,  called  John  Brown,  re- 
fused it ;  nor  would  he  swear  not  to  rise  in 
arms  against  the  King,  but  said  he  knew  no 
king.  Upon  which,  and  there  being  found 
bullets  and  match  in  his  house,  and  trea- 
sonable papers,  I  caused  shoot  him  dead, 
which  he  suHercd  very  unconcernedly.' 

The  other,  the  nephew  of  John  Brown, 
offered  to  take  the  oath,  and  was  promised 
his  life  if  he  would  make  an  ingenuous  con- 
fession :  — 

*  Upon  which  he  confessed  that  he  was  at 
that  attack  uf  Ncwmilis,  and  that  he  had  come 
straight  to  this  house  of  his  uncle's  on  Sunday 
morning.  In  the  time  he  was  makine  this 
confession  tlie  soldiers  found  out  a  house  m  the 
hill,  under  ground,  that  could  hold  a  dozen  of 
men,  and  there  were  swonls  and  pistols  in  it ; 
and  this  fellow  declared  that  they  belonged  to 
his  uncle,  and  that  he  had  lurked  in  that  place 
ever  since  Both  well,  where  he  was  in  arms.' 

Lord  Macaulay  could  not  have  been 
aware  of  this  di'spatch ;  but  he  might  have 
ascertained  John  Browns  real  character 
either  from  AVodrow's  appendix,  where  he 
figures  in  a  list  of  proclaimed  rebels  in 
arms,  or  from  the  c.iutionary  remark  of  Sir 
Walter  Soott :  *  While  we  read  this  dismal 
story,  wc  must  remember  Broom's  situation 
was  that  uf  an  avowtni  and  determined 
rebel,  liable  as  such  to  military  execution.' 

The  readiness  of  the  Macaulav  school  to 
swear  bv  the  wonls  of  the  master  was 
never  more  loyally  displayed  than  in  their 
encoura^in;;  him  to  abi<le  by  the  most  hein- 
ous of  his  ch.irijes  against  William  Penn 
after  it  had  completely  broken  down.     The 


facts  are  now  so  well  known  that  the  brie^ 
est  recapitidatLon  of  them  will  suffice. 
Mbnmontn  was  met,  on  entering  Tannton, 
by  a  procession  of  scbool-girls,  headed  by 
their  schoolmistress :  — 

'  The  Queen's  maids  of  honour  asked  the 
royal  permission  to  wring  money  out  of  the 
parents  of  the  poor  children ;  and  the  permis- 
sion was  granted.  An  order  was  sent  down  to 
Taunton  that  all  these  little  girls  should  be 
seized  and  imprisoned.  Sir  Francis  Warre  of 
Hesteroombe,  the  Tory  member  for  Bridge- 
water,  was  requested  to  undertake  the  office  of 
exacting  the  ransom.  .  .  .  Warre  excused  him- 
self from  takiue  any  part  in  a  transaction  so 
scandalous,  liie  maids  of  honour  then  re- 
quested William  Penn  to  act  for  them;  and 
renn  aocqtttd  the  commission.' 

There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  any 
Penn,  or  Penne.  accepted  the  commission 
or  was  engaged  in  the  transaction.  Old- 
mixon  states'  that  the  agent  of  the  Maids 
of  Honour  was  *•  Brent,  the  Popbh  lawyer, 
who  had  an  under-agent,  one  Crane  of 
Bridgewater.'  Ralph  says  that  the  Maidi 
sent  down  an  agent  whom  he  does  not  name. 
AH  the  contemporary  writers  (including 
Burnet,  who  disliked  Penn)  are  silent  about 
Penn,  which  they  certainly  would  not  haTe 
been  if  so  notable  a  persoii  had  been  en- 
gaged. But  there  was  a  George  Penne,  a 
regular  pardon-monger,  the  very  descrii^ 
tion  of  a  person  whom  we  should  expect 
to  be  employed ;  and  to  him  the  tetter  on 
which  the  whole  question  hangs  was  obri- 
ously  addressed :  — 

*  Whitehall,  Feb.  18,  1685-6. 
'  Mb.  Penne, 

'  Ilcr  Majesty's  Maids  of  Honour  having  ar- 
qnainted  me  tliat  they  desiyne  to  empti^  yoa  and 
Mr.  Waldcn  in  making  a  composition  n-ith 
the  Relations  of  the  Maids  of  Taunton  for  the 
hif;h  Misdemeanour  they  have  been  fnitlty  of, 
I  do  at  their  request  hereby  let  you  know  that 
His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  give  their 
Fines  to  the  said  Maids  of  Honour,  and  them- 
fore  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Walden  and  yoa  to 
raakc  the  most  advantageous  composition  yoa 
can  in  their  bchalfe. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant^ 

'  SUHDEMLaVlk.' 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  first  discorerad 
in  the  State-Paper  Office  by  Sir  Jamaa 
Mackintosh,  who  (never  having  heard  of 
George  Penne)cite8  it  and  argues  from  it 
as  *  LfCtter  to  WHliam  Penn.*     Lord  Mac- 

'  aulay  followed  Mackintosh ;  bat  instead  of 
<]oing  what  we  feel  convinced  Mackin- 
tosh would  have  done  when  fully  acqnaiated 

i  with  the  cin-umstances,  he  refnses  to  ao- 
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knowledge  bit  error ;  and  in  the  niter  ab-  Cambers.    It  was  noised  abroad  that  he  had 

sence  of  any  description*of  proof,  he  boldly  more  real  power  to  help  and  hurt  than  many 

re-asserts,  in  the  last  corrected  edition  of  nobler  who  filled  high  offices.    He  was  soon 

his  History,  that  all  presumption  and  proba-  jarronnded  by  flatterers  and  suppliants,    ffis 

bilitv  renuire  *  Mr  Penne  'to  be  ppad  *  Mr  ^^^^^  *'  Kensm^ton  was  somedmee  thronged, 

DUity  require    Mr.  renne    to  De  reaa    Mr.  ^^  j^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^      y^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^  g^. 

WiUiam  Penn.     A  deputation  from    the  dred  suitors.' -(Vol.  i.  p.  394.) 

niffhly  respectable  community  of  Quakers, 

who  felt  a  stain  on  the  honour  of  their       Taunton  is  164  miles  from  London ;  the 

founder  like  a  wound,  had  a  formal  inter-  journey  there  and  back  would  alone  have 

Tiew  with  the  histonan,  at  his  chambers  in  occupied  a  week.    Penn's  prolonged  absence 

the  Albany,  in  the  presence  of  (we  believe^  on  such  an  errand  could  hardly  have  re- 

SLord  Lansdowne,  the  Dean  of  St  Pauls  rained  unnoticed  by  the  king,  the  peers,  or 

r.  Milman),  and  Mr.   Charles  Austin,  ^he  two  hundred  suitors.    It  was  a  job  en- 

e  particulaw  of  the  conference  have  not  timely  out  of  his  way;  yet  Lord  Macaulay, 

been  made  public.     The  result  may  be  col-  after  contrasting  the  low  position  of  George 

lected  from  a  note  to  the  lat^t  edition  of  penne  (nothing  is  known  of  Walden),  asks, 

his    History    corrected    by  '  hunself.      He  ^jth   an  air  of  conviction   and    triumph : 

says :  ^  \^|,ieh  of  them,  then,  was  the  more  likely 

,  _-  _    ,       ,      ^      »  ,    ,    •        .     ,  to  be  employed  in  the  matter  to  which  Sun- 

i  If  I  thought  that  I  had  committed    an  derland's  letter  related  ?    Was  it  George  or 

^T''  ^J*'''"-^  V?P\^T,/*'®  honesty  to  ^juiam,  an  agent  of  the  lowest  or  of  the 

acknowledge  It.    But,  after  full  consideration,  ,  •  v    f^'i      o  r  i  .  i^     u^  *  «-. 

I  am  satSfied  that  Sunderland's  letter  wai  highest  class  ? '    Every  reader  can  best  an- 

addressed  to  William  Ponn.'  swer  this  question  for  himself.    '  It  is  clear,' 

he  adds,  *  that  the  Maids  of  Honour  were 

He  contends  that  the  spelling  of  the  name  desirous  to  have  an  a^ent  of  high  station 

proves  nothing.    It  may  not  prove  much,  ^^^  character.'    It  is  clear  that  they  failed 

although  William  Penn  and  his  father  inva-  '»"  getting  one ;  and  as  they  were  obliged  to 

riably  spelt  the  name  Penn  ;  and  although  put  up  with  Brent  and  Crane,  it  is  equally 

it  was  so  spelt  V  persons  about  the  Court  «lear  that  even  the  '  designe  to  employ ' 

(including  Sunderland),  as  well  as  in  the  Mr.  Penne  and  Mr.  Walden  went  no  farther 

very  same  books  in  the  State  Paper  and  t^a»  design.    If  William  Penn   had   been 

Privy  Council  OflSces  in  which  the  name  of  intended,  he   would   be   no  more   comoro- 

George  Penne  {sic)  occurs.     But  we  fail  to  °**'sed  by  the  bare  intention  to  appoint  him 

see  the  point  of  this  sarcastic  retort :  —  than  Sir  Francis  Warre.     Lord  Macaulay 

takes  for  granted  throughout  that  the  en- 

'  I  am  quite  confident  that,  if  the  letter  which  tire  question  turns  on  the  name :  he  neiiher 

we  are  coQsiderinjj  had  l)een  of  a  different  kind,  withdraws  nor  justifies  his  statement  that 

if  Mr.  Penne  had  been  informed  that,  in  conse-  Penn  accepted  the  commission.  * 
quence  of  his  earnest  intercession,  the  King        Lord  Macaulay*s  love  of  dramatic  effect 

had  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  a  free  par-  seemed  to  render  him  incapable  of  giving 

don  to  the  Taunton  girls,  and  if  I  had  attempted  the  exact  words  of  a  speaker,  even  when  htf 
to  deprive  the  Quaker  of  the  credit  of  that  inter-        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^h  inverted  commas.     In  the 

.S!S!I!?th«v!l'.^Tn.l^r^^  following  examples,  as  Mr.  Paget  remarks, 

Penne,  the  very  persons  who  now  complain  so  .   ,  ©  ,         ^ .  .  *?  ,      ,' 

bitterly  that  I  am  unjust  to  his  memory  woud  *  the  actual  meaning  may  not  ^e  much  al- 

have  complained  quite  as  bitterlv.  and,  I  must  tered,  but  it  is  not  Cxlengarry,  Carmarthen, 

say,  with  much  more  reason.'  —  (Vol.  i.  p.  510.)  or  Spratt  that  speaks,  but  Lord  MacauUy ; 

and  a  slight  change  of  phraseology  conver^iS 

This  IS  atrange  logic.     In  the  given  con-  a  dignified  remonstrance  into  a  brutal  in- 

tingency,  the  doubt  would  not  have  arisen,  ^ult,  and  a  pious  exhortation  into  something 

Whichever  Penn,  or  Penne,  had  been  in-  ^©^y  like  a  vulgar  oath,  and  that,  too,  put 

formed  that  his  intercession  had  prevailed,  »nto  the  mouth  of  a  bishop.'  f 
wonld    have    been    confessedly    the    man. 

William  Penn's  position  at  the  time  is  thus  '  Obioiwal. 

described  in  the  *  History  :  '  —  «  When  It  Wai  objected  that  he  [i.  e.  Glengar- 

ry] would  not  be  able  to  make  it  good,  since  his 

'  Between  James  and  Penn  there  had  long  followers  ware  n  >t  near  equal  to  Lochiel's  in 
been  a  familiar  acquaintance.      The  Quaker      *  The  groundlessneti  or  eza^^ratlon  of  Lord 

now  became  a  courtier  and  almost  a  favourite.  Macaulay  a  other  eharges  afalnat  Penn  are  fiiUy 

He  was  every  day  summoned  fh>m  the  gallery  ll^JfiX\J^t^^^i^I^^^\  h,  Mi°H«TillIS 

iato  the  cloJet,  and  sometimes  had  long  audi-  KSSn      ^*"^'****  Biography,'  by  Mr.  Hepworth 
ences  while  iieers  were  kept  waiting  in  the  ante-      f  *  liie  Naw  Ezamea,'  p.  220. 
UVINO  AOB.      VOL.  IX«      844. 
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nnniberii,  ho  aiu>rereil  that  the  conrage  of  hU  [ 
raqn  woald  make  up  that  defect.  — '  Mem.  of 
Lochiul,'  ani. 

■  The  Lora»  replied,  "  Nay,  we  «ll  well  re- 
member ynu  psrdcuLirly  mentioned  tbe  flower- 
poU."  — '  Spratt'a  Nurocive,'  TO. 

'  LoBD  pBEtsLDBHi.  —  "  YoDiig,  thou  art  the 
atrangesl  craature  that  erer  1  did  hear  nf. 
Dost  thuu  chink  we  could  imagine  that  the 
Bisbop  of  Bochcater  would  combine,"  &c.  — 
Ibid.,  71, 

'  I  lefl  hiat  pr&ying  Qod  to  gire  him  sprace  to 
repenc ;  and  only  adding  t£it  else  he  was 
more  in  danger  of  hi*  owo  ttatnnation  ihin  I  ' 
of  his  accuaaiion  in  Parliameat.'  —  Ibid.,  sec- 
ond put,  p.  3. 

'  LOBD  UACl.ni.1T. 

'  Tben  ho  was  terninded  that  Lochiel'a  fol- 
loirert  were  in  number  nearly  doable  of  the 
Otengan-y  msn  —  "  No  matter,"  he  nied.  "  one 
U'Etonald  is  worth  two  Camsrons." '  — Mac- i 
anlsT,  iii.  73. 

'  TJien  the  whole  boat!  broke /oiih,  "  Howrfare  | 
ma  say  to  1  Wo  all  remember  it." '  —  Ibid,,  , 
iii.  560.  _  I 

' "  Mitn  I  "  cried  CarmoTthea,  "  wouldat  thou 
ban  as  believe  that  tbe  bishop  combiaed,"  ' 
&c.  — fit('.,iU-5Sl.'  I 

'  "  Qod  ginj  Jon  repentance,"  onsiwrcrf  the  ' 
UAop  :  "  for,  <lepend  apon  it,  yon  are  in  much 


!  hit  hearere,  he  will  in  a  few  honn  dia  on 
,  callows,  and  leaia  heggarr  and  inlamr  to 


impoachud." '  —  Ibiu 

Similar  instances  might  be  ^uoCeil  to  al- 
nwsc  Any  extent ;  .but  tUm  way  in  whiuli  the 
historian  hits  JraaicO  up  the  maiden  apeeoh 
of  Lonl  A^hluy  (the  ^anil«)n  of  Ai^hito- 
(ibel)  in  support  of  the  bill  atlowio;;  |>er90ni 
oixusod  of  nigh  treason  to  bo  ileremletl  by 
counsel,  is  too  striking  to  be  omitted  :  — 

'  In  llio  coarse  of  his  speech  he  blterod,  stam- 
nered,  and  seemed  to  lose  tbo  thread  of  his 
rewoniog.  The  tloase,  then,  as  now,  indut- 
gant  CO  novices,  and  then,  an  now,  well  aworo 
that  on  a  tint  appearance  the  hesiintion  which 
is  ihc  effect  of  modesty  and  scnsihilitT  is  quite 
as  promising  a  sign  as  volubility  of  ntterance 
and  ease  of  maimer,  cncoaragod  him  to  pro. 
ceed.  "  How  can  I,  Sir,"  said  the  young  ora- 
tor, rBCOTcring  himself,  "  produce  a  stronger 
Bivnmcnt  in  fjvour  of  this  Bill  than  my  own 
failure  1  Aly  (brtaoe,  my  cftameier,  my  life, 
are  not  at  stake.  I  am  speaking  lo  an  audi- 
ence whoso  Icindnoai  might  well  inspire  me 
with  cimrage.  And  yet,  from  mcra  nervous- 
ness, from  mere  want  of  praccir-e  in  addressing 
large  assemblies,  I  have  lost  my  roeolleclion : 
I  am  unnblo  to  go  on  with  my  argnmont. 
Uow  helpless,  then,  must  be  a  poor  mun  who, 
never  having  opcnvil  his  lipi  in  public,  is  called 
QpoD  to  rcfity,  without  a  moment's  prepumiion, 
(o  tliB  uliluit  anil  most  cjcpcrienccd  advocates 
in  the  kingilom,  and  whose  facalties  are  para- 
lysed by  Lie  iliuught  tbM,  if  ha  liiils  to  con- 


Compare  this  -veraion,  for  whidi  no  an- 
thorily  la  given,  with  the  best  authenticated 
account  in  Cobbett'i   '  Poriiametitarf  Hi^ 

'  Tbe  House,  after  girinj;  him  a  little  time 
to  recover  his  confusion,  called  londly  apon 
him  to  go  on,  when  he  proceeded  to  this  ef- 
fect :  "  If,  Sir  {addressing  himself  lo  tb« 
I  Speaker),  I,  who  rise  only  lo  give  my  opinion 
,  on  the  Bill  now  depending,  am  so  confounded 
,  that  I  am  unable  to  express  the  least  of  what  I 
proposed  to  say,'  what  must  the  condition  of 
that  man  be,  who,  without  any  asuistance,  ii 
pleading  for  bis  life,  and  aador  oppreliensiail 
of  being  deprived  of  it  T  " ' 

Whether  Ashley  really  lost  his  presence 
or  mind  or  only  pretendeil  to  lose  it,  the 
speech  he  made  on  recoveriiig  himself  moat 
have  been  effective  in 'exact  proportion  to 
its  simplicity.     It  is  spoilt  by  amplification. 

The  critics  of  the  Macaulay  scnool  especi- 
ally  rely  upon  'that  power  of  divinalku 
which  he  derived  from  his  astonishing  ment- 
ory  for  tletaita,  and  intuitive  perception  of 
their  bearing  on  genera!  viawa.*  They 
would  fain  endow  him  with  the  logical  iit-' 
stinct  of  a  Cuvicr  or  an  Owen,  who  ftvm  «  - 
single  joint  or  bone  of  an  antediluvian  mon- 
ster, can  arrive  unerringly  at  the  miu, 
structure  and  habits  of  the  rupiiie.  But  this 
is  an  inborn  and  original  faculty,  whiidi 
cannot  be  acquired  or  even  much  improred 
by  reading ;  and  the  details  with  which 
Lord  Macaulay's  astonishing  memory  waa 
crowded  were  almoet  exclusively  drawD 
frcHU  books  or  manuscripts.  Ho  waa  not  a 
patient  observer  or  profound  thinker;  he 
could  not  tolerate  suspense ;  and  the  praoT  ' 
lad  not  the  intuitive  perception 
:il  for  him,  is  that  in  matters  of  coa- 
trovcrsy  in  which  he  lias  shown  the  greatert 
con&dcnce,  wbcaevcr  new  matenab  have 
subsequently  turned  up  —  these  new  nta- 
teriaU  have  almost  always  proved  fatal  to 
his  argument.  Claverhouse's  report  of  tbe 
execution  of  the  Christian  carrier  is  one  in- 
stance. Two  others  have  been  brought  out 
prominently  ainco  his  lamented  death  W 
the  publication  of  the  Autobiogra]^  or 
Mrs.  Fiozzi,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Fhilqi 
Francis :  the  first  bcAring  on  his  Bi<^  ' 
of  Johnson  ;  the  second  on  liis  theory  ol 
auCbor^ip  of  Junius,  which  a  large  leCHaa 
of  the  Whig  party  at  once  incorporated  into 
their  creed. 


that  he 
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The  iblloiring  splendid  passage  —  tplen- 
dii*  mendax  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  called 
it  —  b  taken  from  the  Biography  or  John- 
son, and  as  «re  purpose  to  disprove  everj, 
iodividunl  sentence  of  it  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral toDOr,  we  quote  it  entire : 

'Johnson  was  aow  in  hi»  seven [j-eecond 
year.  The  inGnnitiCB  of  ag«  were  coming  fast 
upon  him.  .  ■  ■  The  kind  and  generous  Tbrale 
was  no  mare  ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if 
hiB  wife  had  been  laid  beside  him.  Bui  she 
sarvived  to  be  the  laughing  Blor:k  of  those  who 
had  envied  her,  and  to  draw  fh>m  the  eres  of 
tlie  old  man  who  had  loved  her  bejrond  any- 
thing in  the  world,  tears  far  more  bitter  than 
he  would  have  shed  over  her  grave.    .     .    . 

'  She  soon  fell  in  love  wilh  a  mauc  master 
from  BrcBCia,  in  whom  nobody  but  herself 
Conld  discover  anything  to  admiie.  Her  pride, 
and  perhaps  aome  better  feelings,  struggled 
hard  UKainst  this  degrading  passion.  Bui  the 
struggle  irritated  her  nerves,  soured  her  tem- 
per, and  Bt  length  endangered  her  health, 
Con«eious  that  her  choice  was  one  which  John- 
son could  not  approve,  she  became  desiraos  to 
escape  from  hiH  inspection  Her  manner  to- 
wards him  changed.  She  was  sometimes  cold 
and  sometimes  pututant.  She  did  not  conceal 
her  joy  when   lie   left   Streatham:  she   never 

Sreeaeil  him  to  return  ;  and,  if  he  came  nubid- 
cn,  she  received  him  in  a  manner  which  Con- 
vinced liim  that  he  was  no  longer  a  welcome 
guest.  Uc  took  the  very  intellig;ihlc  hints 
which  she  gave.  He  read,  for  the  last  time,  a 
Chapwr  of  the  Greet  Testament  in  the  library 
which  had  been  formed  by  himself.  In  h  sol- 
emn and  lender  prayer  he  commended  the 
house  and  its  inmates  to  the  Divine  protection, 
and,  widi  emotions  whii'h  choked  bis  voice  and 
convulsed  his  powerful  frame,  left  Ibr  ever  that 
beloved  home  for  the  gloomy  and  desolate 
hou-'e  behind  Fleet  Street,  where  the  few  and 
*vii  days  which  still  remained  to  him  were  to 

'Here,  in  June,  ITSI,  ha  had  a  paralytic 
stroke,  from  which,  however,  ho  recovered,  and 
which  docd  not  appear  to  have  at  all  impaired 
his  int'.-llcctual  fai.'ultiea.  But  other  maladies 
came  lhii:k  upon  him.  Hi-;  asthma  tormented 
him  day  and  niehl.  Dropsical  symptoms 
made  their  appearance.  Wliilc  sinking  under 
a  complication  of  disi'ases,  he  heard  that  the 
woman  whose  friendshiji  had  been  the  chief 
happiness  of  sixteen  vears  of  his  life  had  mar- 
ried an  Italian  fiddler;  that  all  London  wai 
crying  shii me  apon  her;  and  (hat  die  uews- 
[Hipers  and  maiiazines  were  filled  with  allu- 
sions to  the  Epliesian  matron  and  the  two  pic- 
tures in  llandet.  Ho  vehemently  said  that  he 
would  cry  to  forget  her  existence.  He  never 
ntterel  her  name.  Kvery  memorial  ofher  which 
inei  his  eye  he  ftun;;  into  the  lire.  She  mean- 
while Sell  from  (lie  laui-hlcr  and  hisses  of  her 
,  countrymen  and  cuuiiiryivomun  to  a  land  where 
she  was    nnlinown,    hastened    across    Mount 
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Ceois,  and  learned,  while  passing  a  mon^ 
Christmas  of  concerts  and  lemonade  parties  at 
Milan,  that  t.^  threat  man  with  whose  name 
hers  la  inseparably  associated,  had  ceased  to 
exist.'— (Vol.  vii.  p.  354.) 

Thrals  died  on  the  4th  April,  1T8I; 
Johnson  on  the  13th  December,  1784.  The 
tima  included  in  Lord  Macaulay's  Buiqaiary 
is  Dearly  three  years  and  three  quarters, 
during  the  whole  of  which  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  Johnson's  life  was  made  tniser- 
able  by  the  widow  of  his  lost  friend.  He 
was  one  of  the  executors  j  he  took  a  ludi- 
croDs  pride  in  the  dlschai^  of  his  duty ;  be 
was  constantly  fu«sifyin;ic  about  the  brewery 
with  'an  ink-horn  in  his  button-hole;  and 
was  Always  to  be  found  either  at  the  house 
in  the  Boix>ugh,  or  at  Streatham,  tilt  the  con- 
cern and  premises  were  sold,  much  to  his  re- 
gret, in  June,  1781.  He  was  subsequently 
{U  much  at  Streatham  as  ever  till  she  quitted 
it;  and  it  is  clear,  from  the  letters,  that  he 
made  himself  as  much  at  home  and  thought 
himself  as  welcome  as  before.  On  March 
30,  1782,  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Gastretl  and 
Mrs.  Aston  :  '  When  Dr.  Falconer  saw  me,  I 
was  at  home  only  by  accident,  for  I  lived 
much  with  Mrs.  Tlirale,  and  had  all  the 
care  frooi  her  that  she  could  take  or  could 
be  taken.'  On  the  24th  August,  1782,  to 
Boswcll ;  '  I  have  uo  call ;  but  if  you  desire 
to  meet  me  at  Ashbourne,  1  believe  I  can 
come  thither ;  if  you  hail  rather  come  to 
London.  I  can  stay  at  Streatham ;  take  your 
choice."  Two  days  before  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  let  Streatham,  being  no  longer 
able  to  keep  it  up.     On  August  22nd,  1783, 

'  Mr.  Johnson  thought  well  of  (he  projact, 
and  wished  me  to  put  it  in  early  execution; 
seemed  less  concerned  in  parting  wilh  me  than 
I  wished  him.  .  .  .  See  the  impcn'tancc  of  a 
person  tohimielf  I  fancied  Mr.  Johnson  could 
not  have  existed  without  me  fariioolh.  as  we  have 
now  lived  totiether  for  aliove  eighteen  years. 
I  have  so  fondled  him  in  sickness  and  in  health. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  fbels  noibmg  in  luriing 
with  me,  nothing  in  the  least ;  but  thinks  it  a 
prudent  sclieme.  and  goes  to  hi>  l>ooks  as  UNual. 
This  is  philosophy  and  truth  ;  he  ulways  (nid 
be  baled  t.fed«r.' 

We  can  ea^l^  understand  that,  bo,  .&lt 
more  than  he  cdose  to  express  at  such  a  dis- 
turbance of  his  habits,  at  his  advanced  age, 
as  was  involved  in  the  separation  from 
Streathun ;  but  this,  he  well  knew,  she  could 

j  not  help,  and  she  acted  by  bis  advi'% 
throughout.     Lord  Mpiuaulay  was  not  bound 

I  to  know  what  is  now.  known  from  her  jour- 
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nals ;  but  it  required  no  power  of  divination 
or  ■stoniihing  memorr  to  collect  from  the 
printed  letters  berore  him  the  precise  state  of 
the  relations  between  the  parties.  Nay,  if 
he  had  only  read  attentiTclj  the  notes  to 
that  very  eiution  of  Beswell  *  wiiich  he  as- 
sailed with  undue  and  unbecoming  acrimony, 
be  wonld  have  been  spared  the  finishing 
loach  about  ■  leaving  for  ever  that  beloved 
borne'  for  the  gloomy  and  desolate  bouse  be- 
hind  Fleet  Stnet ; '  which,  when  the  varnish 
is  washed  off,  is  an  apt  example  of  the  max- 
im that  there  is  onl^  one  step  from  the  sub- 
lime (or  the  pathetiu)  to  the  ndiculoos.  In 
one  note  Mr.  Croker  justly  remarks,  that 
'Johnson  offered  up  a  regretful  prayer  on 


made  him  less  welcome  there,  but  because 
she,  and  he  with  her,  were  l«aring  it ; '  in 
Ikoother,  that  he  seems  to  have  taken  leave 
of  the  kitchen  as  well  as  of  the  church  at 
Streatham  in    Latin,   which 


■Oct.  6th,  Sunday,  1782. 
'  I  dined  at  Stmalham  ou  baled  leg  of  lamb, 
with  spinach,  the  atnffing  of  flour  and  raiainB, 
round  of  beef,  and  turkey  poll;  and  after  the 
meat  seririce,  fi^,  Krapes,  not  yet  ripe  in  conie- 
quenco  of  tha  Dad  bcsmii,  with  peaches,  a!>o 
bard.  I  look  my  place  at  table  in  no  joyful 
mood,  and  partook  of  the  food  modoraiely,  IgbI 
I  should  finish  by  intemperance.  If  I  rlebtly 
rsmeiober,  the  baniguet  at  the  fnneral  of  Ha- 
don  came  Into  my  mind.  When  shall  I  tevisit 
Streatham ! ' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  exclamation 
—  >  When  shall  I  revisit  Streatham?  '  loses 
much  of  its  pathos  when  connected  with 
these  culinary  details,  with  the  unripe  grapes, 
the  hard  peache*,  and  the  philosopliic  or 
moral  dread  of  finishing  by  inl«mperancG. 
The  next  morning,  Oct.  7tli,  he  took  hia 
place  in  the  co^tch  with  the  family,  and  waa 
safely  deposited  in  their  comtbrtable  house 
at  Brighton,  where  be  resided  till  their  re- 
turn to  town  on  the  SOIh  of  November ; 
making  himself,  during  the  entire  six  weeks, 

•  •Boswelll  Life  of  Jahnioa:  Indudlng  Iheli 
Tourlalbo  UebridSB.'    Bv  the  BIAt   Uondarible 

JohD  WJlaaD  Croker.  LL.I).,  F.B.M.  A  oaw  edi 
tion.  tborousblr  revlind.  wLtti  much  oddltloDol 
maiter.  In  one  TOlume.  IBM,  p.  710.  In  his  arlldc 
OB  Htdune  EfArtilaT,  Lord  Jlunlaj  BHaks  of  the 
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as  disagreeable  as  he  well  could. 
D'ArbFay,  who  joined  the  part;  as  Hn. 
Thralc's  guest  on  the  S6th  Oct  says :  '  He 
has  been  in  a  terrible  hnmonr  of  late,  and 
has  really  frightened  all  the  people  till  tber 
almost  ran  from  him.  To  me  only  1  thiiuc 
he  is  now  kind  ;  for  Mrs.  Thrale  fares  worse 
than  anybody.'  Boswell  found  him  domesti- 
caled  at  her  house  in  ArgvU  Street  oa 
March  21st,  1783,  and  tbou^  prepared  to 
discover  symptoms  of  estrangement,  bean 
reluctant  testimony  to  berkiadnesB  and  at- 
tealiveness.     That   the    strug^  with    ber 

E anion  for  Piozzi  about  this  time  irritated 
er  nerves  and  endanrrered  her  health,  i* 
true.  It  did  not  sour  her  temper ;  and  if 
she,  naturally  enough,  shunned  a  direct  ex- 
planation with  Johnson,  she  habitoally  sao- 
rificed  ber  own  feelings  to  spare  his. 

When  Lord  Macaday,  aher  landing  bim 
at  '  bis  gloomy  and  deaolate  house  beUnd 
Fleet  Street,'  goes  en  to  My  tbat '  hete,  in 
Jane,  1783,  be  nad  a  paralytic  stnAe,'  tbe 
reader  understands,  and  is  intended  to  na- 
derstand,  that  the  tie  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  sev- 
ered by  her  act,  was  at  an  end :  tbat 
he  was  virtually  thrown  off  and  abandoned 
by  her.  She  was  at  Bath,  but  immediately 
offered  to  come  to  lum ;  and  on  June  SSrd 
be  writes. —  'Your  offer,  dear  madam,  is 
charmingly  kind,  but  I  will  lay  it  up  far 
future  use,  and  then  let  it  not  be  •onriaered 
as  obsolete ;  a  time  of  dereliction  may  oome 
when  I  may  have  hardly  any  other  friend. 
Write  to  me  very  often.'  During  the  wb<^ 
of  his  illness  he  sent  her  a  tegtiur  diaiy  of 
his  bodily  ailments  and  diet ;  and  oa  tbe 
2lBt  April,  1784,  he  writes:  'The  Hoolea, 
Miss  Burney,  and  Mrs.  Hale,  Wedey'a  sis- 
ter, feaeteil  yesterday  with  me  very  cbee^ 
fully  on  your  noble  salmon.  Mr.  Allea 
could  not  come,  and  I  sent  bin^  a  piece,  and 
a  great  tall  is  still  leFl.'  This  brings  us  tot 
erably  near  the  marrit^  with  Piozii,  wbicb 
loi^  place  eariy  in  July.  1784;  and  tbe 
tone  Johnson  assumed  on  that  occoaon  is  ■ 
decisive  proof  that  their  confidential  intt> 
macy  bad  not  been  previously  broken  off  • 
'  Never,'  she  says  in  her  reply, '  did  I  OpIMM 
yonr  will,  or  control  yoor  wish,  nor  MM 
your  unmitigated  severity  itself  leaMm  aj 

To  complete  the  abmr^ty  <^  tbe  pontian, 
tbe  lexicograpber,  who  was  seventy-ftnr, 
and  was  suspected  of  a  wish  to  many 
her  himself,  objected  that  Pioczj  waa  aa 
old  and  ugly  dog.  Lord  Macaolay  oaUl 
him  by  turns  an  Itelian  fiddler  and  a  nmi^ 
master  firom  Brescia,  in  whom  nofaodr  b«t 
herself  could  discover  anythinft  to  MMM'  - 
llteee  terms  might  with  equal  [iropritrty  be 


If  a  jear  younger  than  his  wife,  and  Mad- 
ame D'ArbUT  describes  him  as  '  a  handsome 
man,  in  middle  life,  with  pleasing,  gentle, 
unaffected  maanen,  and  wilh  very  eminent 
■kill  in  his  profession.'  '  Surely,'  she  addi, 
*the  finest  sensibilities  must  vibrate  through 
bis  frame,  since  they  breathe  so  swwUy 
through  bit  song.'  He  gave  his  wifb  no 
reason  to  repent  of  her  choice,  and  she 
never  did  repent  of  it ;  nor  is  there  any 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  marriage  se- 
riously affected  Johnson's  peace  of  mind. 
He  fully  acted  op  to  the  principle  which  be 
laid  down  when  Boswell  asked  him  whether 
he  would  eat  his  dinner  on  the  day  one  of 
his  intimate  friends  was  hanged.  '  Te«,  sir, 
and  eat  it  as  if  he  were  eating  it  with  me ; 
why,  there's  Baretti,  who  is  to  be  tried  for 
hie  life  to-morrow.  Friends  have  risen  up 
for  him  on  every  side,  yet,  if  be  should  be 
hanged,  none  of  them  will  eat  a  slice  of 
plum-pudding  the  less.  Sir,  that  sympa- 
thetic feeling  goes  a  very  little  way  in  de- 
pressing the  mind.'  In  the  course  of  the 
three  months  preceding  his  death  be  paid 
two  long  visits  to  Dr.  Adams  at  Oxlord, 
one  to  Tfr.  Taylor  at  Ashbourne,  and  two  to 
friends  at  Litchfield.  About  the  same 
time,  he  told  Boswell :  '  Sir,  1  look  upon 
every  day  to  be  loat  when  I  do  not  make  a 
Dew  acquaintance.' 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  S.  Lysons  from  Milan, 
December  7th,  1784,  Mrs.  Piozzi  writes: 
'  Mv  next  letter  shall  talk  of  the  librariee 
and  botanical  gardens,  and  twenty  other 
clever  things  hero.  I  wish  yon  a  comfort- 
able Christmas,  and  a  happy  beginning  of 
the  year  1785.  Do  not  neglect  Dr.  John- 
■ou ;  you  will  never  see  any  other  mortal 
•0  wise  or  so  good.  I  keep  his  picture  in 
my  chamber,  and  his  works  on  my  chim- 
ney.' The  accumulated  items  of  the  accn- 
sation  against  her  are  thus  recapitulated 
and  repelled  by  her  editor  and  advocate  : 

'No  reader  will  fail  to  admire  the  rhelotical 
skill  with  which  the  expulsion  from  Streatham 
with  its  librury  furmcd  by  bimselF,  the  chapter 
in  diD  Greek  Testament,  the  eloom  j  nnd  deso- 
late home,  the  music- mjivter  m  whom  nobody 
bat  hcraeir  eonld  see  anything  to  admire,  the 
few  and  evil  days,  the  emotions  tliat  convulsed 
the  frame,  tbe  painful  and  melancholy  death, 
■nd  tbc  merry  Chrieimas  of  concerts  and  lem- 
onade parties  have  been  grouped  tozether  with 
the  view  of  giving  pictuirsquencss,  impressive 
unit]-,  and  damnatory  vi|^ar  to  Ibe  sketch.  .  . 

'Johnson  was  never  driven  or  expelled  from 
Mrs.  Piozii's  house  or  family;  if  very  intelli- 
«fl*  hints  were  given,  tbej  certainly  were  not 
**Jun ;   the  llbraiy  was  not  fbrmed  by  him ; 
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I  I  the  Testament  may  or  mar  not  have  been 
Greek  ;  his  powerfDlfnme  shook  with  ao  con- 
vulsions but  what  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  unripe  grapes  and  hard  pcauhes;  hedidnot 
leave  Streatham  for  his  gloomy  and  dmolate 
bouse  behind  Fleet  Sti«et;  the  few  and  evil 
days  flwo  years,  nine  weeks)  did  not  ran  out 
in  that  house ;  the  masic-master  was  generally 
admired  and  esteemed  ;  and  the  merrv  Christ- 
mas of  « 

of  turning  the  abstract  ii 
such  a  manner  as  to  degrade  or  elevate  at  will. 
An  Italian  concert  is  not  a  merry  meeting! 
and  a  lemonade-party,  I  presume,  is  a  party 
where  (instead  of  eau-muMi   as   at    Paris)    the 
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these  graphic  details 
brain,  and  thd  general  impression  Intended  to  ' 
be  convened  by  them  is  false,  Bnbaianlially 
false  ;  for  Mrs.  Pioizi  never  behaved  otherwise 
than  kindly  and  considerately  to  Johnson  at 
any  time.' 

Wrong,  inexcusably  wrong,  as  Lord  Mao- 
aulay  palpably  was,  our  contemporary 
undertook  to  prove  him  right ;  and  the 
manner  in  whi<Oi  tUs  was  set  about  may  be 
inferred  from  a  passage  in  Mr.  Hayward's 
Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Auto- 
bi<^raphy.'  ■  '  No  one  tikes  to  have  foolish 
or  erroneous  notions  impnted  to  him,  and 
I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  misappre- 
hensiona  into  which  an  able  writer  in  the 
"Edinburgh  Review"  (No.  2S1)  has  been 
hurried  by  his  eagerness  to  vindicate  Lord 
Macaulay,' 

On  turning  to  these  so-called  mlsapprs- 
henaions  wc  found  them  to  conust  pHna- 
pally  of  garbled  quotations  and  mis^tat^ 
taenia.  Johnson  hegina  «  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thrnle,  June  19,  1783,  in  a  tone  of  qnem- 
lousneis  not  unusual  to  hjm  at  any  time, 
with  a  doubt  whether  she  will  not  pass  it 
over  with  the  'careless  dance  of  frigid 
indifference.'  In  the  conclugion  ho  says, 
•  You  see  I  yet  turn  to  you  with  my  com- 
plaints as  a  settled  and  unalienable  Mend ; ' 
and  addf  by  way  of  postscript, '  I  am  almost 
ashamed  of  this  quemlous  letter,  but  now  it 
is  written  let  it  go,'  The  first  paragraph  is 
quoted  to  prove  their  eetr&ngement  at  the 
time ;  the  conclusion  and  the  poetscript  are 
suppressed.  An  important  ponage  in  Bos- 
well describing  his  visit  to  Johnson  at  Mrs. 
Thrale's  house,  March  21,  1783,  Is  raanipa- 
lated  in   the   same   manner   for   the   same 

Furpoae.  An  alleged  quotation  from  Wr. 
layward's  Introduction  is  declared  by  bim 


Ulwvj 
d    With 


by  h 
of  Un.  FtonI 


IThnlel.'  Edited,  With  Nom  ud  iDtmdutar* 
AdDount  of  ber  Lite  sad  WrltlDga,  bj^  A.  HavwanL 
K«i.,   <j.C.   In  z  vols.    zadadTt.    IWi. 
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(p.  257)  to  be  'an  oUapodrida  of  Bentences 
torn  from  the  context  in  tlu-ee  differeot  and 
onooanecu^  panages.*  The  (act  that 
Johnson  lefl  Streatnam  for  Brighton  with 
Mrs.  Thrale  is  undeniable,  and  its  minoas 
effect  on  the  pathos  of  the  parting  scene 
conid  not  be  got  orer,  but  it  might  be 
weakened.  So  in  direct  dc^fiance  of  the 
known  facts,  it  is  said  that,  when  Johnson 
was  at  Brixton  with  the  Thrales  and 
Bumeys,  *  he  seems  to  have  lirerl  a  kind  of 
boarding-House  life'  with  them,  and  *was 
not  asked  out  into  companj  with  hu  fellow- 
lodgers/  Could  the  reviewer  hare  been 
ignorant  that  the  house  in  which  they  lired 
belon;'ed  to  the  Thrale  &milr,  aod  that 
both  Johnson  and  Miss  Bumey  were  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Thrale  V  * 

We  are  fullv  convinced  that  oar  con- 
temporary would  not  have  sanctioned  this 
method  of  proceeding  for  the  sake  of  any 
other  author,  dead  or  living ;  and  we  only 
recall  attention  to  these  misapprehensions 
as  illustrating  the  means  whicn  the  Mac- 
aolay  school  conceive  justified  by  the  end. 

Another  of  Lord  Macaulay's  most 
characteristic  passages  is  his  description  of 
Johnson's  friend  and  inmate,  Levet ;  *  an 
old  quack  doctor,  who  bled  and  dosed 
coal-heavers  and  hackney-coacbmen,  and 
received  for  fees  crusts  of  bread,  bits  of 
bacon,  glasses  of  gin,  and  sometimes  a  little 
copper.'  The  only  semblance  of  authority 
for  these  degrading  details  is  Hawkins,  who 
says  that  Level's  patients  were  chiefly  of 
the  lowest  class  of  tradesmen;  aod  that, 
although  be  was  content  to  be  paid  in  the 
way  mrjst  convenient,  he  demanded  nothing 
fh>m  ^le  poor : 

'  No  ftummons  mocked  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gains  disdained  by  pride. 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied.' 

On  no  question  have  Lord  Macaulay's 
name  and  authority  weighed  more  heavily 
and  (we  think)  more  injuriously  than  on 
the  Junius  question.  It  was  one  in  which, 
for  want  of  evidence,  certainty  was  un- 
attainable; one  consequently  in  which  he 
was  pretty  sure  to  lose  patience  and  go 
astray.  '  You  may  remember,'  writes  the 
author  of  Waverley  in  1822,  Hhe  neatly- 
wrought  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence 
so  artificially  brought  forward  to  prove  Sir 
Philip.  Francis'  title  to  the  "*  Jitters  of 
Junius"  seemed  at  first  irrefragable;  yet 
the  influence  of  the  reasoning  has  passed 
away,  and  Junius,  in  the  general  opinion,  is 

*  Bee  *  Aatoblography,*  vol.  i.  p.  233,  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  46. 


as  much  unknown  as  ever/  The  general 
opinion  continiied  in  the  same  stue  nil  sbe 
appearance  of  the  famous  arude  on  Warrca 
Hastings  in  1441,  in  which  the  iKiUian: 
writer  unequivocally  declares  that,  if  his 
argument,  mainly  based  on  the  very  same 
neatly-wroof^t  chain  of  which  Scott  speak?, 

*  doe^  not  settle  the  question,  there  is  an 
end  of  all  reasonincr  on  einmmstantial  ert- 
dence,'  and  that  *  ue  eviden  .-e  is  soch  fts 
would  support  a  verdict  in  a  civiL  nay,  in  a 
criminal  proceeding.'  Clearly  and  siKciact- 
ly  presented  in  its  most  favourable  diape  by 
Earl  Stanhope,  and  vehemently  nigei  bV 
Lord  Campbell,  thi:i  argument  bett  down  all 
opposiuon,  if  it  did  not  command  enlight- 
ened as«ent,  until  the  appearance  of  the 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.*  *  vhich 
was  confidentlv  anU'Tunced  bv  the  chief 
author  (an  uncompromising  and  dktin- 
guished  member  of  the  school)  as  a  ooo- 
clusi%'e  confirmation  of  the  creed.  It  was 
so  accepted  bv  a  succession  of  critics.  tiU  a 
writer  in  'f'raser's  Magazine'  snddenlr 
flung  down  the  gauntlet,  declaring  Francu 
to  be  little  better  than  an  impostor  and 
those  who  persevered  in  believing  in  him 
little  better  than  dupes.  The  mask  was 
speedily  cast  aside,  and  the  article  has  been 
expanded  into  a  pamphlet,  which  comprises 
all,  or  nearly  all,  that  can  be  urged  against 
what  f to  avoid  periphrase)  we  are  content 
to  call  the  Francisc^Mi  theory,  f  With  the 
aid  of  the  ample  materials  now  placed  at 
our  disposal,  we  propoee  to  sum  up  the  efi- 
dence  and  pleadings  in  the  case. 

Till  forty  years  alter  the  last  of  the 
Junius  letters,  the  name  of  Francis  was 
never  mentioned  in  connexion  with  theok 
This  is  a  recognised  and  most  important 
fact,  for  contemporaries  must  be  acquainted 
with  a  variety  of  circumstances  bearing  on 
identity,  of  which  a  succeeding  generation 
are  ignorant;  and  most  of  die  supposed 

•  '  Memoin  of  Sir  Philip  Franoif ,  K.  C.B.,  with 
Correspondence  and  Jonmmlfl.'  Commenced  by 
the  late  Joseph  Parkes.  Esq.,  completed  and  editsd 
by  Herman  Xerivale,  If.  A.  In  2  vols.  London. 
1887.  Thifl  bo  tk  ia  a  valaable  audition  to  polftioal 
literature,  and  much  of  it,  particularlr  Uie  Indian 
portion,  will  be  read  with  fntcrost.    Bat  tho  teale 


on  which  it  was  planned  is  prepnsterons ;  and  the  ob- 
vious incapacity  of  the  aatnors  to  dissociate  Fiaiieii 
fh>m  JuniiM  checks  interest  imd  iustities  dbtrast. 
llieir  points  of  similarity  rest  mble  those  whtah 
S'tucllen  disooTered  between  Monmouth  and 
oedon.  A  hundred  of  them  would  no  more 
stitute  a  proof,  than  a  bushel  of  chaff  would 
an  ounce  of  bread. 

t  '  More  about  Junius.  The  Franciscan  Theoty 
Unsound.'  Reprinted  fW>m  'Frawr's  Magadas,* 
with  Additions.  Bj  A.  Hayward.  Esq.,  Q.  C. 
London,  1868.  One  of  the  l>e8t  dissertations  on 
Junius  will  bt>  found  in  the  '  L ' Anxicterre  an  Diac- 
hnitlrmo  Si«  cle  'of  M.  Charles  de  Kemusat,  wh-> 
wuTPn  between  Francis,  Earl  Temple,  and  Lord 
iieorge  SaokTilie. 
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signs  and  alleged  coincidences,  on  which 
so  much  reliance  has  recently  been  placed, 
could  not  possibly  have  existed  without  ex- 
citing suspicion  at  the  time.  We  feel  con- 
vinced that,  should  the  true  Junius  ever  be 
discovered  or  made  known,  he  will  be 
found  amongst  the  persons  suspected  by  his 
contemporaries. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  claim,  afler 
haying  been  started  and  gained  ground, 
should  have  been  allowed  to  slumber  till 
another  generation  had  passed  away,  —  the 
generation  who  had  personally  known 
Francis,  although  not  of  an  age  to  remem- 
ber the  first  publication  of  the  letters  and 
the  speculations  concerning  them.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  Sir  Fortunatus  Dwarris, 
who  lays  down  broadly  as  matter  of  fact, 
that  *  no  one  who  knew,  heard,  or  read 
Francis,  thought  him  capable  of  producing 
Junius.'  Among  those  who,  to  our  own 
knowledge,  came  within  Sir  Fortunatus'  de- 
scription, were  the  second  Lord  Holland, 
the  late  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Colborne, 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
late  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Lord  Broughton. 
Tierney  said,  *  I  know  no  better  reason  for 
believing  the  fellow  to  be  Junius  than  that  he 
was  always  confoundedly  proud  of  some- 
thing, and  no  one  could  ever  guess  what  it 
could  be.* 

In  the  Woodfall  edition  of  1812  there 
appeared  for  the  first  time  a  letter  (brought 
home  to  Junius  by  the  private  letters), 
dated  March  23rd,'l772,  and  signed  Vete- 
ran, in  which  it  is  announced  that  the 
worthy  Lord  Barrintrton,  *  not  content  with 
having  driven  Mr.  D*Oyley  out  of  the  War 
Office,  has  at  last  contrived  to  expel  Mr. 
Francis ; '  followed  by  a  call  upon  these 
gentlemen  'to  declare  their  reasons  for 
quitting  the  office,' and  the  remark  that*  men 
of  their  unblemished  character  do  not  re> 
sign  lucrative  employments  without  some 
sufficient  reasons.'  Whatever  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Francis  leil  the  War 
Office,  he  clearly  did  not  wish  public  atten- 
tion to  be  directed  to  them,  nor  to  have  it 
thought  that  he  had  been  expelled.  Vete- 
ran was  obviously  ipiorant  that  the  formal 
resignation  in  March  was  the  result  of  an 
arrangement  in  January.  The  suspicions 
of  Lord  Barrincrton  and  others  who  knew 
all  about  the  matter,  and  were  eager  to 
identify  Junius,  were  not  awakenefl  by  the 
letter.  But  it  gave  a  clue  to  one  who  read 
it  disconnected  from  the  period;  and  in 
1813  appeared  *  A  Discovery  of  the  Author 
of  the  Letters  of  Junius,*  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  *■  Junius  Identified '  of  the 
same  writer,  Mr.   Taylor,   in  1814.     The 


second  of  these  publications,  which  asserts 
the  sole  authorsnip  of  Sir  Philip,  is  m 
flat  contradiction  to  the  first,  which  asserts 
the  joint  authorship  of  Sir  Philip  with  .his 
father,  Dr.  Francis ;  nor  was  it  well  possi- 
ble for  Mr.  Taylor  to  get  clear  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  he  had  involved  himself 
by  the  change ;  for  (as  Mr.  Hay  ward  points 
out)  *  the  proofi  and  presumptions  deduced 
from  the  similarity  of  the  father's  style  and 
peculiarities  of  expressions,  were  unluckily 
stronger  and  more  numerous  than  the  cor- 
responding proo&  and  presumptions  re- 
latmg  to  the  son.'  *  And  here  we  may  re- 
mark that  in  the  cases  of  all  the  candidates 
(from  thirty  to  forty  in  number),  peculiari- 
ties of  spelling  or  expression  are  almost 
invariably  forthcoming,  like  bread  at  a 
French  ordinary,  h  discretion ;  and  that  in 
several  instances  the  comparison  of  hand- 
writing is  boldly  challecged  by  facsimiles, 
or  the  similarity  made  out  by  the  iuxtapo- 
sition  of  selected  letters  and  words.  The 
fact  is,  handwriting  a  hundred  years  ag|o 
was  bolder,  clearer,  and  less  varied  than  it 
is  now.  The  handwriting  of  a  period  is 
not  unfrequently  as  distinctive  as  its  cos- 
tume. If  the  question  were  to  be  decided 
by  handwriting,  we  must  at  once  accept 
Mr.  W.  J.  Smith's  theory,  that  Lord  Tem- 
pie  was  Junius,  with  Lady  Temple  for  an 
amanuensis.  In  the  Private  Letter,  No.  6, 
there  are  three  lines  exactly  resembling 
the  handwriting  of  Boyd. 

According  to  Lord  Macaulay,  *  The  hand- 
writing of  Junius  is  the  very  peculiar  hand- 
writing of  Francis  slightly  disguised.'  It 
does  not  strike  us  to  be  very  peculiar;  it 
is  a  good  bold  commonplace  hand,  and  Mr. 
Hay  ward  states  that  he  has  shown*  speci- 
mens of  the  s  handwriting  of  Junius  and 
Francis  to  at  least  thirty  persons,  mcluding 
eminent  lawyers  and  men  of  letters,  who 
were  all  but  unanimous  that  there  is 
no  similarity.  The  facsimiles  appended 
to  the  Memou*8  show  none ;  and  there  are 
circumstances  proving  that  the  disguise 
must  have  been  more  than  slight  at  all 
events.  Francis  acted  as  occasional  aman- 
uensis to  Lord  Chatham  for  a  year  and  four 
months,  and  Lord  Chatham's  recollection 
of  his  handwriting  had  been  refreshed  by 
letters,  tvansmitted  through  Calcrafl,  short- 
ly before  the  receipt  ot  a  private  letter 
from  Junius  in  his  ordinary  hand  (feigned 
or  natural),  being  the  second  private  letter 
from  Junius  to  Lord  Chatham  in  that  hand. 

•  '  There  is  scarcely  one  peculiar  expre^lon  in 
the  whole  of  hiM  (Dr.  Francis')  UeraoAtbfneii  and 
Horace  of  which  an  example  cannot  bo  found  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  worka  of  Junius.'  — '  A  Dia> 
coTtjry,'  kc. 
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All  the  worid  were  then  specalatiiig  on  the 
identity,  and  the  handwriting  was  minutely 
flcrutinised.  How  came  Lord  Chatham  and 
his  firiends  not  to  recc^ise  it  ?  or  (stranger 
iftill)  how  came  Francis  to  run  the  risk  of 
•ending  anonymous  letters  to  his  old  patron 
in  his  own  '  very  peculiar  handwriting 
sli^Uy  disguised  ? ' 

The  War  Office  paper  turns  out  to  be  a 
fiction  or  fancy  of  Mr.  Parkes ;  and  Lord 
Macaula^*s  boasted  ai^ument  (addressed  to 
the  publisher  of  this  joumaH  to  prove  the 
connexion  of  Junius  with  tne  War  Office, 
leads  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion.  * 
The  mystification  Sir  Philip  practised  on 
his  second  wife,  weakens  instead  of  strength- 
ening his  pretensions  ;  and  Lord  Campbell's 
statement  that  '  there  is  overwhelming 
eyidence  to  prove  that  Sir  Philip  delivered 
the  manuscnpt  to  Woodfall,'  is  justly  cited 
as  a  specimen  of  the  recklessness  of  assertion 
in  which  the  supporters  of  the  theory  sys- 
tematically indulge.  Altogether,  then,  it 
may  be  fairly  taken  for  granted  that  there 
is  no  direct  proof  of  identity,  and  we  per^ 
force  fall  back  on  inference,  presumption, 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  probability. 

What  manner  of  man  was  Junius,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  from  his  letters,  pub- 
lic and  private?  What  manner  of  man 
was  Francis,  judged  by  his  writings  and 
speeches,  his  connexions,  and  his  life? 
These  are  the  points  on  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  come  to  some  sort  of  understanding 
at  starting. 

The  language  of  Junius  is  nniformly  that 
of  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  filling  an 
independent  and  influential  position  in  so- 
ciety. This  is  particularly  discernible  in 
his  private  letters.  He  must  have  had 
ready  and  constant  access  to  the  best  sour- 
ces of  information,  official,  social,  and  politi- 
cal. He  must  have  been  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  conscious  superiority ; 
so  distinguished  indeed,  and  so  conscioas, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  him  hiding 
his  light  under  a  bushel,  and  never  attract- 
ing notice  by  a  spark.  He  must  have  had 
ample  leisure,  for  when  chai^ged  by  Home 
Tookc  with  writing  under  a  variety  of  sig- 
natures, he  admits  the  charge,  and  asks: 
*•  Is  there  no  merit  in  dedicating  my  life  to 
the  information  of  my  fellow  subjects? 
What  public  question  have  I  declined? 
What  villain  have  I  spared  ?  Is  there  no 
labour  in  the  composition  of  these  letters? 
Mr.  Home,  I  fear,  is  partial  to  me,    an<l 


•  'Lei tor   to  John  Marnrr,    Esq.' 
>pe,  in  the  appendix  to  th 
of  the  last  edition  of  hi«  '  Uiatory  of  Eogland  since 


Earl  Stanhoi 


Frinted   hj 
to  th^  fifth  volume 


the  Peace  of  Utreoht.' 
PP.8&-87. 


See '  More  about  Junios/ 


measures  the  facility  of  my  writings  by  the 
fluency  fif  his  own.'  These  writings  founded 
a  style,  the  traces  of  wluch  are  discernible 
in  English  literature  to  tnis  hoar,  and  tbety 
bear  internal  evidence  of  the  amount  oi 
limes  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  * 

Francis  was  a  man  of  sood  education, 
who,  by  diligent  study  eanj  in  life,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  acquired  the  knowledge 
and  scholarship  needed  for  the  compositions 
in  question.  He  also,  for  two  short  periods, 
held  appointments  which  brought  nim  in 
contact  with  official  men  of  eminence,  bat 
these  led  to  nothing,  and  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age  (I>ecember,  1762^  he 
dropped  into  the  position  of  first  clerk  in 
the  War  Office,  which  he  retained  till  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Junius  letters,  in  1 772. 
He  ha<l  no  private  fortune ;  he  was  always 
dependent  upon  patronage  or  place,  and  be 
is  constantly  looking  to  India  or  America  as 
a  last  resor^  When  about  twenty-two^  he 
made  an  imprudent  marriage  which  (no 
unusual  consequence)  lowered  his  socuetj 
and  led  him  to  exchange  habits  of  study 
for  habits  of  dissipation.  He  was  addicted 
to  high  play  at  whist,  and  he  occasionally 
speculated  in  the  funds,  till  stopped  by  a 
'loss  of  600/.,  in  1770.  He  was  regained 
as  the  ablest  of  the  subordinates  at  hii 
office ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Junius  coiv 
respondence  he  complains  of  being  *  almost 
overwhelmed  with  official  business/  The 
manner  in  which  he  employed  his  spare 
time  and  holidays  may  be  collected  from  his 
private  letters,  e,  g.:  — 

'  I  am  just  returned  from  spending  a  riotous 
fortnight  at  Bath.  Gravior  and  two  othecs 
filled  a  post-coach,  whicQ  was  dra;;  '^ed  with  no 
small  velocity  by  four  honios.  We  travelled 
like  gentlemen  and  lived  like  rakos.' 

'Jan.  30,  1771. 
Tilman  dined  with  mo  yesterday,  and  swal- 
lowed a  moiety  of  two  bottles  of  claret. .  . .  We 
lead  a  jolly  kind  of  lifb.  This  night  to  a  con- 
cert ;  on  Thursday  to  a  ridotto  ;  on  Satarday 
the  opera ;  and  on  Tuesday  following  a  grand 
private  ball  at  the  London  Tavern.' 

'July  26. 1771. 
<  To-morrow  GodfVey,  Tilman,  another  gen^ 

•  In  ooi^tnring  Ihe  character  and  qoalltiaB  ef 
Jnnins,  Mr.  Hay  ward  lays,  we  think,  ondne  atnss  •• 
the  Preliminary  Bmy  to  Woodlhll'B  editloa, 
on  the  Hiaoellaneoos  JLotten  in  that  editioii. 
Bmv  waf'written  bv  Dr.  lIa<on  Good,  tevea 
after  the  death  of  H.  8  WooikU;  and  the  M 
laneona  Letters  were  aelectod  bv  him  from  ^m  i 


nrnnn  of  the  'Public  Advertiter,'  witfaoat  anp 
evidence  bat  what  he  deemed  internal  evideaos  of 
their  aathorship.    Most  of  the  Private  Lotton 


no  date  but  the  day  of  the  week.  In  all  aaoh  lBi> 
stances  the  day  of  me  month  and  year  are  added 
by  him.  See  'The  GrenviUe  Papers,'  vol.  VL  p. 
xviL 
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and  I,  Mt  oat  npon  &  tonr  Ibrodgh  DerbTBhire, 
■.id  propose  to  reach  Moacbesier.  1  wiah  jon 
wereof  Ibepartj.' 

Tliey  did  not  return  till  the  IStb  Augnstv 
the  day  on  wbkh  appeared  the  uelebrated 
reply  of  Junius  to  Hume's  letter  of  the  Slat 
July.  This  reply,  therefore,  must  have  been 
composed  and  sent  during  the  tour.  On  the 
Slat  July,  the  day  nbeo  Hornu'n  !et(«r  ap- 
peared, Francis  writes  from  Derby  to  hia 
wife:  'The  DuchesgoFBedforO.andbed — d 
to  her,  would  not  let  ua  aee  Woobum  Ab- 
bey, whjeh  we  all  greatly  regret.'  There 
are  frequent  refereacea  in  the  correspon- 
dence to  Junius,  of  whom  Francis  apeaka 
carelewly  and  naturally ;  and  the  luading 
events  of  the  day  are  menlioiied  in  the  same 
manner.  There  is  not  the  slightest  indiea- 
tioD  of  newspaper  writing  or  literary  occu- 

rion  of  any  sort ;  and  the  interest  whii^h 
takes  in  politics  is  of  a  narrow  and  lim't- 
ed  kind,  arising  either  from  speculationa  in 
the  funds,  the  chance  of  an  increase  of  official 


D  to  power.  The  part  assigned  him  by 
Mr.  Merivalc  in  the  combination  against  the 
ministry,  in  1770,  is  subordinate  nod  almost 
humiliating.  '  lie  only  approached  the 
great  raan  through  Calcratl.  His  business 
was  to  collect  materials  for  Calcratl ;  to  stim- 
ulate him  by  use  of  the  plentiful  resourcsa 
of  his  own  wit,  courajje,  and  inlbrmation ;  to 
act,  in  short,  as  the  jackal's  provider,  who 
was  hinwelf  providing  for  the  lion.'  And 
was  this  the  haughty,  terrible,  and  dreaded 
Junius  in  the  lurid  splendour  of  his  merid- 
ian? When  we  hear  of  him  in  tiiis  guise, 
not  even  admitted  to  the  antechamben  of 
the  great,  we  are  reminded  of  a  scene  in 
'  The  Kebearaal ' :  — 


had   wit    at  any  time : 
luraue  was  required  or  dis- 
■   Calcrall, 
have  been 
Kaoty  and  commonplace.*     Whilst  describ- 

•  S«« '  The  Cbatluni  CorrespondFni 
■-       ■   ■  ■  tW.ancl-Tho  > 
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ing  Francia,  Mr.  Murivftle  had  Junius  in 
his  mind.  So  had  the  writers  who  have 
drawn  pictures  of  Francis  as  an  ardent,  ea- 
ger, political  student,  bura^ng  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  degtsdation  of  hia  country,  and 
devoting  days  and  nights  to  muse  the  dor- 
mant energies  of  his  countrymen- 
Early  in  1771,  Francis  found  that  there 
waa  little  to  be  e.ipected  from  politics.  In 
the  '  Autobiography,'  he  says,  '  'The  prospect 
on  every  aide  w&i  gloomy  and  dispiriting. 
From  that  time  I  never  censed  to  form  pro- 
jects for  quitting  Ihu  War  Office.  India  was 
the  only  quarter  where  it  was  possible  to 
make  a  fortune,  and  this  way  all  my  thounhta 
were  directed.'  According  to  every  plain 
common-sense  interpretation  of  words  and 
actions,  what  follows  is  intelligible  enoi^h. 
When  a  move  took  place  in  the  War  Office, 
lie  decliued  the  offer  which  '  my  Lord  Bar- 
rington  was  ao  gooil  aa  to  make  me  with 
many  obli^ng  and  friendly  expreialons,' and 
resinned  his  clerkship.  There  ia  an  interval 
of  about  a  year  and  a  half  between  his  re- 
tirement and  his  Indian  appointment,  for 
which  he  waa  mainly  indebtet!  to  Lord  Bar- 
rinetoa.  He  waa  about  aix  months  abroad, 
and  the  literary  performance  whicli  he  medi- 
tated on  his  return  (Dec.  1772)  waa  not  ex- 
actly of  a  nature  to  call  out  the  powers  or 
aa^afy  the  aspirations  of  Junius. 

'  The  hopes  of  employment  were  yet  distant 
and  uncertain.  The  interval  vraa  to.  be  amused, 
and  if  poailiU  leith  avdil.  Mons.  de  Pinto's 
"Essay  on  Circuiaiiou"  had  fallen  into  my 
\  bands  abroad.  I  thought  I  mi;;lit  reap  some 
,  benefit  trum  giving  a  translation  uf  it,  with 
I  notes  10  the  public.  I  wunt  over  to  tha  Ua^e, 
!  in  May  {1773),  to  couiult  the  author,  who  n- 
'  ceived  ms  with  transports  of  Joy,' 

wu  proud  of  it>  luacEia;  rrporlHl  It  at  the  time, 

(wo  yean  rvvn-ied  to  It  La  ihip  Freraee  to  (he  oolleefr- 
ed  editLon,  and  quoted  Che  report,  thereby  DuklDg 

been  only  taken  up  at  uae  period  and  tlieti  dropped. 
Three  yunafterw.trdi  (Id  ir^JJhe  liaa  torootten all 
about  the  matlet;  taf  i.  doubtful  whether  the  point 
'  aroHe  on  t)is  iirD^C'uiloii  of  Woodf^ll  lorpuMIIbiaK 
Juuiui'  Addreia  to  the  Klog;  he  mitdeaerlbcj  th* 

wliieh  prove!  that  tie  never  Boderaload  or  mulered 
Si-e-Uareitbout  J  unlus,' pp.  Il-:i3 ; 


peci^Toir'l?!.  p.  01     .     . 
forwarded  to  Lord    Chat 


rrane 

lis'" 


Inhlihi 


;lug.    Then 


niiTllle  fa- 

ttribuled   lo 


IX-c. 


miied  BiWD  It,  If  ho  wrote  It.  and  wat  Jun- 
loa,  wlial  follow!  (accordiOK  lu  Ur.  HerUalel  li 
(ilia  :— lie  Hrat  Ifotup  alaw  atgumeat  earetblly; 
stated  it  aocuratelyj  aueoded  the  llouie  of  Lord* 
(Dml  W,  177UJ  wbea  It  wu  used  tiy  Lord  CbMhaiDi 


raped  Ht.  Uaywanl  ti 
Is  layi  nothing  nboul  Ihu  matter  to  a  letter  of 
fiber  Il.lTTU,  to  Macrable,  narlnalelleroflfae 
date  to  Major  BtgzK.  ihea  at  Cork.  In  which 
tie  dcscrtbeia  acene  whkli  lie  wjlneiied  In  the 
lloimr;  of  Lords  on  the  luth.  Anolher  odd  thing  tia* 
uoi  Ineo  aotlocd.  It  li  ataled  tn  the  AutoblogrBph]' 
tnat '  IIU  (Lord  Chatliam't)  apceob  th«  next  day 

kro"-dom.'  One  paper"  the  ■  Evenlnit  Foit.'rubliabed 
I  meure  report  of  tbe  apaasli.  TBe  rut,  includlog 
the-eablloAdTenlier,'tookBO  notloe  of  It.  Par- 
Uameourj  reporting  wu  Ukan  prohlttlled  br  bolb 
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The  completion  of  this  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  Indian  appointment,  June 
1773.  The  date  and  circumstances  are  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis,  adopt- 
ed by  Lord  Campbell  and  favoured  by  Mr. 
Mcnvale,  that  the  appointment  was  the 
price  of  silence.  lie  left  England  for  India 
in  March,  1774.  The  last  of  the  public  let- 
ters under  the  signature  of  Julius  appeared 
on  January  21st,  1772.  The  last  private 
letter  Woodfall  received  from  the  writer  is 
dated  January  9th,  1773. 

There  is  literally  nothing  in  the  life  or 
correspondence  of  Francis  to  connect  him 
with  Junius  during  the  Junian  period  ;  and 
this  is  the  period  to  which  we  must  mainly 
look  for  indications  of  identity  in  character, 
opinions,  tone,  taste,  language,  knowledge, 
and  capacity.  In  the  case  of  all  other  can- 
didates, the  practice  has  been  to  ascertain 
how  far' their  political  creed,  th6ir  interests, 
or  their  likings  and  dislikings,  agreed  with 
Junius ;  and  a  single  marked  contradiction 
or  discrepancy  has  repeatedly  been  held  fa- 
tal to  a  claim.  The  Franciscan  theory  bris- 
tles with  contradictions  and  discrepancies. 
They  are  cumulative,  whatever  (what  Mr. 
Merivale  calls)  the  convergent  lines  may 
be.    We  will  specify  a  few. 

Francis  had  every  reason  to  be  kindly  dis- 
posed to  Wood,  Wellbore  Ellis,  Lord  Egre- 
mont,  Lord  Barrington,  and  Calcrafl.  He 
was  bound  to  them,  not  only  by  the  common 
ties  of  gratitude,  but  by  that  species  of  it, 
the  most  binding  of  any,  which  has  been  de- 
fined a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come.  To 
weaken  their  influence  was  to  destroy  his 
own  prospects.  Yet,  if  he  was  Junius,  he 
systematically  assailed  them  all ;  wrote  the 
most  damaging  things  of  Calcrafl  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  were  eagerly  co-op- 
erating, and  most  rancorously  abused  Lord 
Barrington  when  that  nobleman  was  the 
mainstay  of  his  fortunes,  the  most  steadfast 
of  his  patrons,  and  the  kindest  of  his 
^ends.  ** 

Now  take  the  enemies  and  antipathies. 
One  of  the  few  political  men  of  note  sup- 
posed to  be  favoured  by  Junius  was  the  first 
Lord  Holland;  and  Lord  Macaulay includes 
the  strong  tie  between  them  amongst  his  five 
marks  or  stigmata.  It  is  clear  from  the 
'Autobiography*  that,  dating  from  1763, 
Francis  *  heartily  concurred  *  with  his  father 
in  re<^arding  Lord  Holland  as  a  '  scoundrel' 
who  had  ill-treated  them. 

Junius,  waiving  his  early  objections  to  the 

*  *  1  love  you  both  (Francis  and  Clavcring)  so 
much  that  I  cannot  winh  you  to  oontinue  long  in  a 
situation  so  painful,  tlioiigh  so  creditable  to  you.' 
(Lord  BaiTington  to  FrauciA,  Nov.  18, 1777.) 


private  character  of  Wilkes,  adopts  hii 
cause  warmly,  engages  in  a  long  confiden- 
tial correspondence  with  him,  consults  him 
about  the  collected  edition  of  the  *  Letters,' 
and  takes  a  particular  interest  in  his  paper 
war  with  Home  Tooke.  Francis  never 
speaks  otherwise  ^an  slightingly  of  Wilkes, 
and  in  reference  to  their  paper  war'writes 
to  his  friend  Baggs,  at  Gibraltar :  — 

*  Wilkes  and  Home  have  brought  their  villa- 
ny  and  folly  before  the  public.'  — Jan.  29, 1771. 

*  Wilkes  and  Horno  are  at  open  war  in  the 
newspapers.  Nothing  can  be  more  contempri- 
ble,  in  my  own  opinion,  nor  less  interesting:, 
than  the  whole  of  tneir  correspondence.  Home's 
dislike  and  rancour  are  wretched  beyond  all  de- 
scription. The  other  rogue  stands  his  gronnd.' 
—  it/ay  30,  1771. 

There  were  no  two  men  to  whom  Juntas 
would  have  been   more  unlikely   to  refer 
spontaneously  than    Sir   William    Draper, 
whom  he   had  stung  to  madness,  and  Sir 
John   Bargoyne,   whom   he   had  described 
(14th  February,  1770)  as  *  sitting  down,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  infamous  and  con- 
tented.'   On  December  11th,  1787,  Fran- 
cis, being  put  on  his  defence  in  the  Hooae 
of  Commons  for  having  been   one  of  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Hastings, 
stated  that  the  persons  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted as  the  best  judges  of  points  of  honour 
were   Sir   William  Draper   and   Sir  John 
Burgoyne.    Draper  was  dead,  but  Burgoyne 
rose  and  handsomely  responded  to  the  ap- 
peal ;  which,  if  Francis  was  Junius,  is  the 
strongest  example  of  gratuitous  folly  and 
brazen  impudence  on  record.     Why  a^ra- 
vato  the  consequences  of  a  discovery  wmch 
was  always  on  the  cards  ?    The  worst  men 
do  not  accumulate  baseness  on  baseness,  or 
infamy  on  infamy,  out  of  mere  wantonness ; 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  ranking  Junius 
amongst  the  worst  men ;  no  ground  for  dis- 
trusting his  solemn  avowal  in  a  private  let- 
ter to  Woodfall :  *  Afler  long  experience  of 
the  world,  I  affirm  before  God  I  never  knew  a 
rogue  who  was  not  unhappy.'    His  tone  and 
conduct  to  Woodfall  are  umformlv  kind,  gen- 
erous, and  considerate.   Nor  was  he  habitoal- 
ly  rancorous.  He  readily  repairs  the  injustice 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty  to  Yaushan ;  and 
in  the  private  letter,  No.   11,  be  wrilet: 
'  The  only  thing  that  hinders  my  pushing 
the  subject  of  my  last  letter  is  reallv  the 
fear  of  ruining  that  poor  devil  Gansei,  and 
those  other  blockheads.' 

Again,  the  unbroken  attachment  pffofesMd 
by  Francis  to  the  person  and  principles  of 
Lord  Chatham,  to  whom  he  was  acting  as 
amanuensis  in  1761,  and  as  lion's  provider 
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under  Calcrad  in  1770,  is  utterly  irrecon* 
oilable  with  several  passages  of  Junius,  espe- 
cially with  the  guarded  panegyric,  implying 
recent  disagreement,  of  August  13th,  1771. 

Here,  therefore  (including  the  misstate- 
ment of  the  law  point),  are  no  less  than 
eleven  discrepancies  or  contradictions,  with- 
out a  title  of  ^affirmative  evidence  to  set 
against  them.  Nor  has  any  one  attempted 
to  account,  on  the  Franciscan  hypothesis,  for 
the  persistent  hostility,  obviously  envenomed 
by  mtimate  personal  knowledge,  displayed 
by  Junius  towards  the  King,  the  Princess 
Dowa<i:er,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, wi|;h  whom  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office, 
living  like  Francis,  had  nothing  in  common. 
Junius  writes  in  a  private  letter :  *  Next  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton^  I  verily  believe  the 
blackest  heart  in  the  kingdom  belongs  to 
Lord  Barrington.'  Why  this  disagreeable 
precedence  is  given  to  the  Duke  of  Gratlon 
should  be  explained  by  those  who  have  la- 
boured to  make  out  a  lurking  enmity  to 
Lord  Barrington. 

The  decided  inferiority  of  Francis's  com- 

Sisitions  in  his  best  days,  afler  his  Indian  and 
ouse  of 'Commons  training,  is  hardly  denied 
in  any  quarter.  His  style  (as  Mr.  Merivale 
admits)  is  hard  and  meagre,  without  grace, 
polish,  variety,  or  flow.  He  had  no  com- 
mand of  language.  He  could  not  play  with 
words  and  images.  He  could  write  or  speak 
forcibly,  not  elegantly.  Junius  was  an  ac- 
complished rhetorician,  which  is  precisely 
what  Francis  was  not.  The  style  of  Junius 
was  so  peculiar,  so  different  from  anything 
before  or  afler,  that,  if  the  writer  had  re-ap- 
peared, he  would  have  been  recognised,  like 
the  goddess  by  her  walk  —  OA,  Dea  certe, 
Francis  was  constantly  writing  under  excit- 
ing circumstances  and  in  the  maturity  of  his 
powers.  He,  moreover,  was  always  trying 
to  write  like  Junius,  and  was  never  able  to 

1>roduce  even  a  tolerable  imitation.  In  his 
aboured  letter  of  December  1st,  1770,  to 
Calcraft,  he  may  not  have  meant  to  imitate 
the  famous  letter  of  Junius  to  Lord  Mansfield 
of  the  preceding  14th  November,  for  we 
constantly  find  people  reproducing  uncon- 
sciously, as  their  own,  arguments  or  trains  of 
reasoning  by  which  they  had  been  formerly 
impressed.  But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  Junius,  a  fortnight  afler 
publishing  a  striking  letter,  should  sit  down 
and  compose  a  bad  paraphrase  of  it.  Mr. 
Merivale,  however,  thinks  it  more  likely  that 
Junius  should  have  repeato<l  himself  than 
that  another  person  should  have  repeated 
him ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  Mr. 
Merivale  to  think  so ;  for  if  Fraucb  did  not 


write  both  the  letters,  he  could  not  have 
been  Junius.  We  should,  therefore,  be  dis- 
posed to  set  this  down  as  the  twelfth  diffi- 
culty or  labour  of  the  Franciscan  Hercuiet. 

On  what,  then,  does  the  Franciscan  theo- 
ry now  rest?  Simply  on  the  ingrained 
habit  of  believing  in  it  and  the  general  un- 
willingness to  fall  back  into  uncertainty. 
Junius  must  have  been  somebody.  Why  not 
Francis  ?  And  why  not  Boyd,  or  Burke, 
or  Singlespeech  Hamilton,  or  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton,  or  Earl  Temple,  or  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville  ?  If  we  must  make  a  definite  choice, 
let  us  choose  the  best  of  the  candidates,  not 
the  worst;-  and  we  should  now  place 
Francis  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
But  if  he  falls,  Lord  Macaulay's  author- 
ity falls  along  with  him,  and  a  desper- 
ate rally  has  consequently  been  made  to 
prop  him  up.  *  *  More  about  Junius,'  is  set 
aside  with  an  expression  of  surprise  that  so 
little  can  be  said  to  shcike  the  belief  in  the 
authorship  of  Sir  Philip ;  his  identity  with 
Junius  is  taken  for  granted :  and  the  very 
weakest  of  the  refuted  arguments  are  confi- 
dently reproduced. 

We  are  told  that  *  the  most  forcible  is  that 
of  time '  —  that  *  the  times  at  which  the  let- 
ters of  Junius  were  received  by  Woodfall 
tally  with  the  dates  of  Francis's  known 
residence  in  London  *  —  which  they  notori- 
ously do  not. 

Again,  that,  the  King  and  Ministry  know- 
ing Francis  to  be  Junius,  Lord  Barrington 
knowing  him  to  be  also  the  author  of  the 
abusive  letters  under  other  si<;natures  against 
himself,  the  Indian  appointment  was  given 
as  hushmoney,  a  year  and  a  half  afler  Junius 
had  been  hushed,  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Lord  Barrington,  who  (as  well  as  the 
King  and  Ministry)  kept  the  secret,  and 
who  continued  on  the  most  afiectionate  terms 
with  him  for  the  remainder  of  their  joint 
lives.  This  is  pronounced  to  be  *  the  only 
theory  which  is  both  consistent  and  intelligi- 

We  have  seen  how  Francis  passed  his 
time  fTX)m  1763  to  1774  :  during  the  whole 
eleven  years  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  any  literary  interest  or  occupation 
except  the  translation  of  an  essay  on  Cii-cu- 
lation.  But  it  seems  that  he  was  all  along 
absorbed  by  the  passion  of  writing.  *  Writ- 
ing '  was  to  him  what  gambling  was 
to  807ne,  intrigue  to  others j  hunting  and 
racing  to  others  of  his  contemporaries.  It 
was  a  study,  an  art,  a  recreation,  and  an 
excitement.'  Two  pages  further  on  wo 
find :  '  Only  a  man  who  could   refresh    him- 

•  '  The  Eilnburgh  Review.'    No.  259.  January, 
188.'^,  Art.  VI. 
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self  afler  the  labours  of  the  study  and  the 
Council  wUh  the  diversions  of  gaUantry  and 
gambling^  could  relieve  the  tame  drudgery 
of  the  War  Office  by  the  indulgence  oi  the 
strong  political  passion  which  breathes  in 
every  page  of  Junius.'  This  aimine  at  con- 
tradictory effects  is  somewhat  in  the  Mac- 
aulay  manner,  but  in  the  succeeding  sen- 
tence the  disciple  has  decidedly  surpassed 
the  master :  — , 

'  And  only  such  a  man  could,  while  perse- 
cuting King,  Ministers,  and  Judges,  so  oaffle 
an  inquisitive  world  ])y  an  alternation  of  impu- 
dent lying  and  tricky  subterfuges,  that  not  even 
his  father,  bis  intimate  friend,  his  fellow-clerks 
working  in  the  same  office,  his  brother-in-law, 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  or  the  person  the  most 
interested,  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  let- 
ters, should  ever  eness  who  was  the  author  1 
Or  had'he  the  loonderfid  power  to  make  all  these 
persons  lie  on  his  behalf  f 

And  the  wonderful  power  to  make  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  believe  them  when  they 
were  lying  ?  At  all  events  he  has  had  the 
wonderful  power  of  making  clever  people 
talk  and  write  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  be- 
sides inducing  Loni  Macaulay  to  resort  to  a 
mode  of  statement  which  was  unworthy  of 
him.  In  his  History,  afler  mentioning  the 
Irish  prejudice  against  the  Luttrells,  he  adds 
in  a  note : 

'  It  is  certain  that  very  few  Englishmen  can 
have  sympathised  with  afunius's  Sbbhorrence  of 
the  Luttrells,  or  can  even  have  understood  it. 
Why,  then,  did  he  use  expressions  which,  to  the 
great  majority  of  his  readers,  must  have  been 
unintelligible?  My  answer  is  that  Philip 
Francis  was  bom  and  passed  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  life  within  a  walk  of  Lnttvelis- 
town.'  * 

Francis  was  bom  in  Dublin,  which  is 
seven  miles  from  Luttrellstown,  and  he 
quitted  Ireland  for  ever  in  his  fifth  or  sixth 
year.  It  would  be  equally  accurate  to  state 
that  a  man,  born  in  London,  was  bom  with- 

•  Works,  VOL  iii.  p.  461. 


in  a  walk  of  Putney,  and  so  convey  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  familiar  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  place.  Junius  himself  assigns  an 
English  cause,  perfectly  intelligible  to  Eng^ 
ligmnen,  for  his  dislike  of  the  Luttrells. 

It  was  said  of  Lord  Mansfield  at  the  bar 
that  his  statement  was  more  effective  thim 
any  other  man's  argument^  and  the  same 
might  frequently  be  said  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
statement  although  not  in  so  complimentary 
a  sense.  But  there  is  a  distinction  between 
the  advocate  and  the  historian,  which  the 
historian  should  keep  constantly  in  view; 
and  it  is  because  Lord  Macaulay  has  so  re- 
putedly lost  sisht  of  it,  that,  with  unfeigned 
admiration  of  his  ^nius,  we  deprecate  his 
example  and  disclaim  his  authonty. 


JoLLT.  -^  This  word  has  become  almost  tm 
universal  in  its  application,  or  rather  misappli- 
cation, in  higher  classes,  as  that  most  npre^en- 
sible  one  denounced  by  Lord  Howden  amongst 
the  lowest  But  I  was  surprised  Uf  fall  apon 
it  in  Spenser  yesterday,  applied  in  somewiiat 
of  the  modem  fashion  :  — 

'*The    Shepherd's    Calendar:"    September. 

Hobbinoll  and  Diggon  • 

"Diagon.  In  deede  thy  bull  is  a  bold  bigse  cor, 
And  could  make  a  Jo2/y  hole  in  tneirrar." 

In  the  same  eclogue,  I  find  Christendom  wed 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  this  island  only. 

Diggon,  who  has  left  his  native  plains  ibr 
some  other  country  where  the  (bids  are  kept 
by  Popish  shepherds,  where  the  sheep,  he  says, 
"  beene  of  ravenous  wolves  yrent'' 
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"  Hobb.  Fie  on  thee,  Diggon,  and  all  thy  foiile 

leasing  1  , 

Well  is  known  that  sith  the  Saxon  king. 
Never  was  wolf  seene,  many  nor  some. 
Nor  in  all  Kent  nor  in  Chnsthdosse  ; 
But  the  fewer  wolves  (the  sooth  to  aainej, 
The  more  been  the  foxes  that  here  remame." 


-N.  t  0- 


J.  A.  O. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  DOUBLE  ARBEST. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  effect 
created  at  the  time  bjold  Martin  Pr^vosfs 
death,  it  was  immeasurably  surpassed  bj 
that  which  the  arrest  of  the  bdcheron  pro- 
duced. There  was  no  end  now  to  the  con- 
jectures and  speculations;  no  saying  what 
might  not  be  revealed  ;  no  limit  to  tne  ex- 
citement of  the  townspeople  of  D . 

It  was  scarcely  past  noon  when  the  Bre- 
ton was' brought  a  prisoner  into  the  town, 
and  before  supper-time  every  man  and  wo- 
man knew  of  each  single  detail  connected 
with  his  arrest,  —  or  at  all  events  talked  as 
if  they  were  thoroughly  conversant  with 
them.  So  great  was  the  agitation  of  the 
little  place,  and  so  delighted  was  the  little 
population  at  having  such  an  occurrence 
wnerewith  to  occupy  itself,  that  long-stand- 
ing feuds  were  healed  in  the  common  emo- 
tion, that  Madame  Josephine  le  Vaillant 
condescended  to  exchange  ideas  with  Mad- 
ame Valentin,  and  that  Celeste  from  the 
Cbftteau,  and  Madelon  from  the  Mairie,  fra- 
ternised with  Madame  Jean;  —  or  rather 
tried  to  do  so,  for  that  important  personage 
felt  her  importance  doubled,  and  was  less 
accessible  than  usual.  Madame  Jean's  im- 
portance was  doubled,  for  she  held  to  the 
mystery  by  both  ends.  She  was  a  manner 
of  co-proprietress  of  the  criminal,  — if  crim- 
inal he  was,  of  which  there  was  no  incon- 
siderable doubt ;  —  while  over  the  executive 
authority  as  represented  in  the  person  of  la 
gendarmerie  itself,  who  would  gainsay  her 
sovereign  influence  ? 

There  was  a  conviction  in  the  public 
mind  that  Madame  Jean  really  did  know ; 
everything,  and  accordingly  Madame  Jean 
was  paid  court  to  instantly,  as  those  are 
who  have  suddenly  been  invested  with 
some  unusual  distinction  or  power.  Besides, 
Monsieur  le  Maire  was  observed  to  go 
three  times  in  the  course  of  that  eventful 
day  to  la  Maison  Provost,  and  at  his  last 
visit,  which  was  late  in  the  day,  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  brisadier. 

But  the  public  mind  of  D had  had 

time,  even  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  to  be- 
come divided  upon  the  question  of  Prosper 
Morel's  insanity.  That  rrosper  had  had  to 
do  with  the  murder  of  Martin  Provost 
could  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  doubt; 
but  that  he  was  the  actual  murderer,  and, 
above  all,  that  he  was  the  only  one  who 
had  committed  the  crime,  —  this  became 
quickly  the  cause  of  the  liveliest  disputes. 


Indeed,  this  it  was  which  made  up  the  quar- 
rel between  the  rich  grocer's  widow  and 
Madame  Josephine  le  Vaillant,  who  both 
happened  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  These 
ladies  opined  that  some  person  or  persons 
yet  unaiscovered  had  really  done  the 
deed,  and  had,  for  some  reason  which 
would  later  be  found  out,  been  obliged 
to  make  an  accomplice  of  old  Prosper, 
whose  weak  intellect  had  been  fairly  upset 
by  the  horrible  drama  in  which  he  had  been 

mixed  up.    The  doctor  at  D was  of 

their  way  of  thinking  also,  for  afier  having 
spent  an  hour  with  the  Breton  on  the  day 
of  his  committal  to  gaol,  he  confided  to  the 
Juge  de  Paix  that,  according  to  his  belief, 
the  old  man  was  not  altogether  of  sound 
mind.  '^  There  is  an  evident  mixture  of 
fact  and  imagination  in  all  be  says,"  had 
been  the  doctor's  remark.  **  Up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  he  is  as  clear  and  precise  as 
possible,  and  unmistakably  sane;  but  past 
that  point,  he  as  unmistakably  wanders, 
and  either  he  is  ignorant  or  he  won't  tell 
what  he  knows.  I  incline  to  believe  him 
ignorant." 

However,  Dr.  Javal  had  been  telegraphed 
to  from  Cbolet,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen 
what  that  irreverential  young  practitioner's 
opinion  would  be.  Meanwhile,  an  immense 
deal  had  already  come  out,  and  the  cravinff 
public  mind  had  devoured  one  or  two  hard 
&cts,  —  facts  not  to  be  controverted. 

For  instance,  in  the  box  du^  up  under 
Prosper's  own  directions  were  u)und  a  pair 
of  new  shoes,  of  a  small  size  for  a  man,*  but 
answering  to  the  impression  left  upon  the 
minds  of  all  who  had  assisted  at  the  original 
'*■  instruction  "  in  October,  by  the  foot-marks 
traced  in  the  garden.  Of  course,  in  so 
grave  a  matter  a  mere  impression  left  upon 
men's  memories  was  scarcely  a  thing  to 
rest  an  inference  upon.  Still,  there  were 
the  shoes,  too  small  for  any  one  connected 
with  the  Prdvost  household ;  and  they  bore 
marks  of  having  probably  been  worn  but 
once.  The  heels  were  scarcely  soiled, 
whilst  the  fore  part  of  the  sole  was  still 
clogf^d  with  a  crust  of  dry  mud,  out  of 
wbicn  a  few  blades  of  dry  grass  were  ex- 
tracted. 

Now,  as  to  the  money  !  There  was  found, 
in  five  small^arcek,  —  two  only  in  rouleaux, 
—  the  sura  of  5,000  francs  in  gold ;  corre- 
sponding to  what  Monsieur  Kichard  had 
found  noted  down  on  a  paper  in  his  uncle's 
strong  box.  In  a  small  leathern  pocket- 
book,  or  portfolio,  were  also  found  a  number 
of  bank-notes  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
paper.  But  on  this  paper  were  written  the 
Ibi lowing  figures :  — 
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'*  20    100  fc.  notes. 
12     500      do. 
2  1000      do. 
Total,  10,000  fcs." 

Now,  when  the  notes  were  counted  up  they 
made  a  total  of  only  8000,  instead  of  10,000. 
The  two  notes  of  1000  francs  each  were 
missing. 

It  became  therefore  eyident  that  whoever 
the  criminals  really  were,  they  had  robbed 
their  victim  to  a  certain  extent,  though  un- 
donbtedly  an  insignificant  one,  considering 
the  far  larger  sum  they  had  had  at  their 
disposal,  and  had  lefl  untouched.  Having 
taken  this  much,  why  had  they  taken  no 
more  ?  If  dishonest  at  all,  why  so  moder- 
ate? 

When  the  fact,  however,  of  the  missing 
notes  was  brought  home  to  Prosper,  the  old 
man's  demeanor  changed  altogether.  In- 
stead of  the  strange  half-dreamy,  haif-ecstat- 
ic  manner  he  had  assumed  from  the  fii-st, 
he  grew  vehement,  and  all  but  furious.  At 
the  bare  suspicion  that  he  had  robbed  the 
murdered  man,  his  indignation  burst  vio- 
lently forth,  and  he  sta&ed  up  and  down 
the  room  where  he  had  been  brought  for 
the  first  preliminary  examination,  alternate- 
ly uttering  incoherent  phrases  of  bitter  an- 
ger, or  relapsing  into  a  dodged  silence,  dur- 
ing which  he  contented  himself  with  glow- 
ering at  the  mayor,  and  gnashing  his  teeth. 

**  One  thing  •  is  easy  to  see,"  whispered 
the  brigadier,  who  was  present,  —  apparent- 
ly for  the  protection  of  Monsieur  le  Maire, 
—  "  an<l  that  is,  that  if  he  were  •  enraged, 
there's  nothing  he  would  stop  at." 

But  the  Breton  was  unmanageable,  and 
sullenly  retreating  into  a  corner,  declared 
he  would  not  open  his  mouth  again  till  the 
Cure,  who  had  been  sent  for  at  his  desire, 
should  have  arrived.  When  the  Cur^  did 
come,  the  old  man  rose,  shoved  aside  the 
gendarme  with  one  sweep  of  his  long  lean 
arm,  and,  walking  straight  up  to  the  priest, 
went  down  on  both  knees  before  him,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  at  once  earnest  and  submis- 
sive : 

"  I  have  confessed,  father  ;  I  have  con- 
fessed !  I  have  lightened  my  soul  of  its  load  ; 
I  have  (lone  what  you  ordered  me  to  do ; 
but  tell  me  I  can  save  my  soul ;  lell  me  the 
punishment  will  not  be  eternal;  tell  me  I 
shall  be  forgiven  ;  tell  me  that,  mon  pere ; 
tell  me  that ! " 

**  My  [yoor  friend !  "  said  the  Cur^,  with 
the  utmost  compassion  in  his  tone,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  bdcheron's  head ; 
'*  so  surely  as  you   confess   your    trangres- 


sions,  and  repent  of  them  with  all  TOur 
heart,  so  surely  will  you  be  forgiven.  God's 
merv.y  is  infinite ;  but  you  must  confess  all 
your  sins ;  —  you  must  withhold  nothing/* 

"  I  have  told  all  I "  exclaimed  the  Bre- 
ton, suddenly  springing  to  his  feet,  and  with 
a  glance  of  reldndling  indignation;  "bat 
am  I  not  to  tell  the  crimes  of  others,  too  ? 
Are  others  to  go  unpunished  ?  " 

The  manner  of  the  man  while  saying  this 
was  so  singular,  there  was  such  a  revengeful 
air  about  him,  that,  coupled  with  the  very 
unsafe  condition  of  his  intellect,  the  Coi^ 
thought  he  foresaw  a  danger,  and  deter- 
mined to  guard  against  it  as  best  he  could. 
^^  Prosper  Morel,"  said  he  sternly,  **  the  con- 
fession of  your  misdeeds  is  what  will  save 
your  soul.  The  misdeeds  of  others  lie  be- 
tween God  and  them.  Beware  of  the  spirit 
of  revenge,  my  son  I  it  will  stand  between 
you  and  atonetaient  even  to  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  You  will  expiate  nothing'  by 
confessing  other  people's  sins.  You  mnit 
repent  of  your  own." 

The  brigadier  fairly  shrugged  bis  Bboal- 
ders  with  impatience  on  hearing  this,  and 
clanked  his  big  sabre  on  the  ground ;  and 
the  Maire  came  up  to  the  Curd  cautiously, 
and  putting  his  mouth  close  to  the  latter*s 
ear,  be  whispered,  *^  But  if  we  could  ffjtt 
him  to  reveal ;  if  we  could  get  him  to  pot 
us  on  the  trace  of" 

The  priest,  who  was  a  powerful  man,  lit* 
erally  whisked  the  Maire,  who  was  a  small, 
pudgy  one,  into  the  embrasure  of  the  win* 
dow :  and,  standing  with  his  back  turned  to 
Prosper,  so  that  the  arrested  man  should 
not  overhear  him,  he  said,  quite  lowly, 
**  The  man  is  not  safe ;  once  set  him  on  reveal* 
ing,  and  God  only  knows  what  he  will  im- 
agine !  He  is  as  likely  as  not  to  'reveal' 
you  as  his  accomplice."  —  The  Maire  started 
back  with  horny.  —  "Yes!  every  bit  m 
likely  as  not  l^e  man  is  not  lutogetlier 
sane,  though  he  will  probably  tell  the  entire 
truth  about  himself;  but  (lon't  tmst  him 
with  the  lives  and  reputations  of  otherii 
There  is  no  saying  to  whom  he  owes  A 
crudgc,  or  what  mischief  might  bo  done» 
Keep  him  to  what  touches  himself  only." 

The  civil  functionary  obeyed,  thoo^  !•• 
luctantly,  for  he  did  not  relish  oeing 
baulked  of  a  revelation  or  twa 

"  Now,  Prosper,"  recommenced  the  Car6f 
^^  tell  the  truth  about  these  missing  notet^ 
Calm  vourself;  subdue  your  anger;  mad 
now  tell  us  liow  comes  it  that  uiese  two 
1000-franc  notes  are  gone  V  " 

"  I  will  only  speak  if  my  words  are  ored* 
ited,"  rejoined  the  Breton,  sullenly. 
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^*  Speak  to  me,  Prosper,  and  I  will  be- 
lieve you,"  continued  the  Cur^. 

*'  Well,  then,  mon  pfere,  by  my  hopes  of 
salvation,  I  know  nothing  of  the  money  in 
the  box.  I  saw  it  put  in,  —  the  gold  and 
the  leathern  portfolio,  —  but  as  it  was  when 
put  in,  so  it  has  remained  ever  since." 

"But,"  objected  the  Curd,  "you  «ee 
these  notes  were  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet  of 
paper  that  was  sealed,  and  tne  seal  has  been 
broken.  You  see  these  figures,  written  on 
the  paper;  they  mark  the  sum  of  10,000 
francs,  and  specify  two  1000-franc  notes. 
These  are  gone." 

"  Monsieur  le  Cur^,"  answered  Prosper, 
"  if  my  own  soul  had  not  been  sleepless 
within  me  and  tortured  me,  needed  I  to 
proclaim  my  guilt?  Was  not  my  inno- 
cence accredited  ?  Have  I  not  come  freely, 
joyfully,  into  the  enemy's  toils?  Have  I 
not  come  here  to  pay  for  the  salvation  of 
my  immortal  soul  with  my'  mortal  body  ? 
This  hand,  —  this  hand"  —  and  he  held  his 
hand  aloft  —  "  committed  a  murder ;  but  of 
any  theft  I  know  nothing.  That  box  has 
never  been  touched  since  I  carried  it  away 
afler  the  murder,  till  this  morning  when  I 
showed  it  to  Monsieur  le  Maire." 

The  Cur^  looked  steadfastly  at  the 
prisoner,  who  never  quailed  before  his 
gaze. 

V^  Mon  p6re,"  at  last  added  Prosper, 
"  you  must  believe  what  I  say,  for  you  be- 
lieve in  what  the  Croepel  teaches;  you 
know  that  we  have  souls,  and  that  we  can 
save  them  ;  —  they  don't ! "  and  he  waved- 
his  arm  over  all  the  other  spectators  of  the 
scene.  "  They  believe  not.  Mon  p^re, 
tell  them  I  speak  the  truth,  for  I  am  trying 
hard  to  save  my  soul." 

The  Cur^  turned  to  the  Maire,  and  with 
great  gravity  said,  "I  do  believe  the  man 
speaks  the  truth." 

**  But,  then,  the  notes  ? "  retorted  the 
irritated  Maire ;  "  and  the  broken  se^l  ?  " 

"  Time  and  the  progress  of  the  *  instruc- 
tion *  will  throw  light  upon  the  whole/'  re- 
joined the  Cure ;  "  but  I  must  believe  Pros- 
per Morel's  words,  and  I  do  so." 

At  all  events,  nothing  more  was  to  be 
made  of  the  Breton  ;  and  before  the  day 
closed  a  new  and  quite  unforeseen  direc- 
tion was  given  to  the  current  of  the  public 

thought  in  D .     Raoul  de  Morville  was 

arrested  for  having  been  implicated  in  the 
mnrder  of  Martin  Prevost,  just  as  he  was 
stepping- into  the  diligence  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  the  railway  station,  where 
he  was  to  take  the  night  train  to  Paris. 


ohaptbr  xxi. 
vevettb's  sorrow. 

Of  the  sensation  called  forth  by  this 
last  event  it' is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak. 
Nothing  so  extraordinary  had  ever  hap- 
pened   in   D ,  not  only  "within    the 

memory  of  man,"  but  even,  —  as  Monsieur 
le  Maire  proclaimed,  —  "in  the  annals  of 
history."  A  young  man  of  ^ood  birth,  ^ 
a  handsome,  clever,  gay,  huntmg-and-shoot- 
ing  gentilhomme,  —  was  accused  of  the 
murder  of  a  snuffy  old  bourgeois,  of  • 
hard-fisted  old  usurer,  who  was  as  much  dis- 
liked as  he  who  was  accused  of  murderinff 
him  was  popular!  True,  the  strange  aN 
teration  in  KaouFs  manner,  so  generally 
commented  upon,  was  immediately  re- 
ferred to ;  but  as  compared  with  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime,  all  this  sank  into  noth- 
ing; and  the  past  of  the  fine,  generous 
youn^  fellow,  who,  without  having  had  a 
"chance"  in  life,  had  "got  on"  all  by 
himself,  mastered  a  good,  sound  education, 
and  never  deserved  an  enemy,  rose  up  now 
in  the  minds  of  his  townsmen,  ^a  pro- 
tested against  the  awful  accusation  under 
which  he  laboured. 

From  the  moment  when  young  Morville 
was  arrested  less  was  known  of  what  took 
place  than  had  been  hitherto  the  case,  and 
the  public  mind  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
tortured  by  the  efforts  made  to  preserve 
secrecy.  This  much  was  known,  that,  be- 
tween the  hour  of  his  arrest  and  midnight, 
two  telegvams  had  been  exchanged  between 
D and  the  chief  town  ot  the  depart- 
ment, which  was  rather  more  than  eight 

English  miles  distant ;  and  D ,  as  we 

know,  not  having  a  telegraph  station,  on 
each  occasion  a  man  on  horseback  had  to 
be  sent  off,  —  which  produced  a  great  im- 
pression. 

The  day  following  Raoul's  arrest  more 
telegraphic  messages  were  despatched  to 
and  fro,  and  it  was  even  rumoured  that 
Monsieur  le  Sous-Prefet  might  be  expected 
in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Do  what  the  "authorities"  would, — 
and  they  did  do  their  utmost,  —  some  few 
scraps  of  information  did  ooze  out ;  and  it 
remained  aji  averred  fact  that  the  briga- 
dier had  stayed  more  than  an  hour  in  la 
Maison  Provost  1  Nay,  that  he  had  ac- 
tually breakfasted  with  Madame  Jean  in 
her  kitchen,  —  it  was  her  second  breakfast, 
—  and  that  she  had  brought  from  the  cel- 
lar and  devoted  to  the  especial  usage  of 
"  Monsieur  Fr^eri  "  a  bottle  of  some  old 
Burgundy  by  which  her  defunct  master 
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set  extraordmar7  store.  How  did  this  get 
known?  Well,  there  are  assuredly  genii 
who  preside  over  the  longings  of  homan 
cariosity ;  and  in  this  case  the  particular 
genius  was  supposed  to  be  Nicnolas,  the 
**  out-door  man,"  who  had  seen  the  wine 
brouffht  up  from  the  cellar,  and  not  got 
one  drop  of  it  to  drink. 

Disjointed,  garbled  evidences,  therefore, 
did,  as  I  have  said,  leak  out,  and  the  public 
ended  by  obtaining  some  few  scraps 
wherewith  to  still  its  hunger ;  for  Madame 
Jean,  though  a  very  inaccessible  woman, 
was  mortal,  afler  all,  and  could  not  whollv 
withstand  the  amount  of  flattery  with  whicli 
she  was  assailed  that  day.  Why,  she  re- 
ceived in  her  kitchen  the  visit  conjointly 
of  those  two  ^  leading "  persons,  liiuulame 
Valentin  and  Madame  Josephine  le  Yail- 
lant,  who,  in  chorus,  styled  her  their 
*^  dear  "  Madame  Jean,  and  promised  her, 
the  one,  some  liqueur  dcs  iles,  sweet  enough 
to  ruin  all  her  teeth,  the  other,  some  very 
curious  snuff,  against  neither  of  which  se- 
ductions was  that  stem  female  proof. 

By  the  time,  then,  that  noon  had  been 

rung  out  from  the  church  steeple  of  D , 

several  small  facts  had  crept  forth,  been 
eagerlv  pounced  upon,  and,  naturally 
enough,  distorted.  It  seemed  clearly  as- 
certamed  that  with  the  robbery  Kaoul 
would  be  proved  to  have  nothing  to  do ; 
and  that,  of  course,  obtained  credence  at 
once.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  frightful 
proof  of  his  ^ilt  was  whispered  about.  It 
was  stated  that  the  shoes  found  in  the 
wooden  box  with  the  money,  and  so  much 
too  small  for  any  of  tlie  feet  on  which  they 
had  till  now  been  tried,  fitted  young  De 
Morville  perfectly !  It  was  asserted  that, 
with  the  exception  of  trying  on  the  shoes, 

—  which  was  an  invontion  of  the  Maire's, 

—  Raoul  had.  as  yet,  not  been  subjected  to 
any  investigation ;  that  he  was  kept  very 
pnvatc'ly,  and  was  not  to  be  examined  till 
precise  instructions  came  from  the  Chef 
Lieu. 

Touching  the  woodcutter,  somewhat  more 
was  known,  and  he  was  reported  to  have 
made  some  very  strange  depositions.  lie 
was  said  to  have  declared  that  the  whole 
night  preceding  the  murder  had  been  spent 
by  him  inside  old  Prevosi's  house  J  —  a  fact 
which,  as  Madame  Jean  remarked,  "  would 
have  made  your  blood  run  cold,  if  it  was 
not  such  a  palpable  impossibility."  And 
here,  again,  opinion  was  obliged  to  incline 
towards  the  conviction  of  Prosper^s  partial 
insanity.  Then,  again,  when  simply  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  was  his  acquaintance  with 
Raoul  de  Morville,  he  merely  stared,  hastily 


said  he  was  the  best  shot  in  the  country, 
and  refused  any  further  answer.  In  realitj 
the  Breton  appeared,  with  each  passing 
hour,  to  be  narrowing  his  attention  more 
and  more  to  one  single  point,  namely,  to 
his  own  personal  guilt,  and  to  the  certainty 
of  achieving  forgiveness  by  expiation.  He 
was  more  mystical  than  ever,  and  had 
passed  the  night  in  praying,  singing  the 
**  De  Profundis,"  and  covering  the  walk  of 
his  cell  with  his  favourite  writings  and  udf 
ages,  produced  by  means  of  a  bit  of  char- 
coal, which  the  gaoler  saw  no  harm  In  let- 
ting him  have.  All  his  ideas  ran  the  same 
way.  '*  Expiation  I "  was  the  word  forever 
on  his  lips,  and  he  paced  up  and  down  his 
prison,  or  squatted  on  the  floor,  a  emcifix 
in  his  hands,  and  muttering :  **  The  sacrifice 
of  blood  ! "  or,  "  The  price !  the  price  I  O 
Lord  I  the  full  price  I "  or,  *'  As  I  sinned,  so  I 
pay ! "  When  not  thus  occupied,  he  was 
stubbornly  silent  and  sullen,  refusinz  to 
exchange  a  syllable  with  the  gardien  whom 
it  had  TOen  deemed  advisable  to  place  with 
him  in  his  cell. 

**  Wh^  am  I  to  be  tormented  ?  **  he  had 
once  said.  '*I  have  owned  my  crime; 
they  know  it,  up  there.  What  more  is  re* 
quired  ?  Why  not  give  me  my  chance 
quickly  ?  I  have  purchased  my  salvatioD ; 
why  do  they  shut  the  ^tes  through  whidi  I 
am  to  go  to  it  ?  "  This  very  fixity  of  ideas 
on  the  part  of  the  bdcheron  threatened  to 
make  the  case  a  vastly  complicated  one. 

*'  It  will  be  extremely  hard  for  justice  to 
see  the  way  out,"  observed  the  doctor, "  for 
th  e  longer  the  whole  lasts,  the  more  rooted 
become  the  convictions,  —  or  delusicms,  — • 
of  that  wretched  old  man,  and  the  mon 
difficult  it  will  be  to  discover  what  is  fhct 
and  what  hallucination.  He  gets  madder 
with  every  half-hour  of  solitude,  and  we 
shall  end  by,  in  reality,  possessing  oqIt  two 
positive  certainties ; -^  one,  that  Martin 
Prevost  was  murdered,  and  the  other,  theft 
Morel  had  something  to  do  with  it.  But 
what  then  ?  I  doubt  our  ever  getting  very 
far  beyond  that" 

Somewhat  later  in  the  day  Monsieur  le 
Curb's  Lise  made  her  appearance  in  her 
master's  study,  and  announced  to  him  thai 
la  demoiselle  Vcvette  wished  to  speak  to 
him.  The  Cure  was  walking  backwaidt 
and  forwards  in  evident  perturbation  of 
spirit  when  this  took  place,  and  he  at  first 
looked  rather  vacantly  at  Lise,  who  repeat- 
ed her  message.  Before  he  had  found  time 
to  express  his  readiness  to  receive  her,  V^ 
vette  was  standing  at  the  room-door,  end 
one  moment  after  they  were  to^'tber  alone. 

The  girl  came  forward  with  both  her 
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hands  stretched  oat,  which  the  Car^  took 
in  both  his,  and  then  he  looked  at  her. 
She  was  making  strong  efforts  to  q[>eak,  and 
her  lips  quivered  and  twitched,  and  she 
gasped,  whilst  the  contraction  in  her  throat 
prevented  aU  distinct  utterance.  **  My 
chfldi'*  said  the  priest,  tenderly.  Again 
she  tried  to  speak,  but  in  vain  ;  and  clutch- 
ing his  fingers  in  a  tighter  grasp,  she  sank 
upon  her  knees ;  and,  resting  her  head  up- 
tn  the  Curb's  hands,  burst  into  a  fit  of  vio- 
lent, irrepressible  sobbing. 

He  raised  her  up,  placed  her  in  a  chair, 
laid  his  hand  gently  and  reverently  upon 
her  head,  and  seating  himself  near  her,  left 
her  to  comnose  herself,  without  attempting 
to  comfort  her  by  useless  phrases. 

When  the  first  paroxysm  of  grief  was  a 
little  abated  he  spoke  to  her.  **  You  have 
done  well,  my  poor  little  one,  to  come  to 
me  at  once,**  he  said  ;  ^^  for  if  consol&tion 
and  hope  are  to  be  had  anvwhere,  it  is 
here.  You  know  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
my  devotion  to  you ;  you  kno^  that  I  prom- 
ised your  mother,  on  her  death-bed,  that  I 
would  always  watch  over  you." 

y^vette  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes ;  and,  afler  a  last  struggle,  looked  up, 
and,  though  still  with  difficulty,  she  spoke : 
**  Father,  said  she,  and  though  the  voice 
shook,  the  expression  of  the  face  was 
strangely  resolute, "  whatever  comes,  I  will 
be  Raoul's  wife.  Help  us,  or  I  shall  die  1  ** 
and  she  clung  to  the  sleeve  of  his  soutane. 

^I  will  help  you,"  replied  the  priest 
impressively,  but  without  manifesting  the 
slightest  surprise;  "but,  my  dearest 'child, 
wiu  you  help  me  to  belpyou  both  ?  Will 
.you  do  yoxir  best?  Will  you* for  his 
sake  be  calm,  —  that  is,  try  to  be  so, — 
and  will  you  really  follow  the  instructions  I 
may  give  you  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  answered  Vdvette,  never  taking 
her  eyes  ofi*  his  face,  or  her  fingers  off  his 
rieeve. 

**  Well,  then  ;  let  us  try  to  put  some  order 
in  our  thoughts  and  in  our  proceedings. 
Tell  me,  does  any  one  in  your  own  famuy 
guess  at  what  you  have  just  told  me  ?  " 

*«  No  one." 

^  I  confess,"  continued  the  priest,  "  I 
have  never  had  the  remotest  suspicion  of 
aU  this ;  though,  perhaps,  to  a  man  of  the 
work),  it  miffht  hftve  appeared  inevitable. 
How  long  nave  you  been  engaged  to 
Baoul?" 

^  I  don't  know,  mon  pcre,"  answered  she 
simply,  ^*  but  I  think  always.  You  know 
we  were  children  together,  till  Fdlicie  and  I 
went  to  the  Visitation ;  and  when  we  came 
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hguck  home,  it  was  always  the  same ;  and  I 
never  could  marry  any  one  but  Baoul." 

The  Cur^  sat  for  a  moment  silently,  with 
compressed  lips  and  knitted  brow. 

"  Of  course,"  he  then  said,  *^  you  are  con- 
vinced of  Raoul's  innocence  ?  " 

Her  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  her  cheeks 
burnt  as  she  cried,  "  As  convinced  as  I  am 
of  my  own  existence  !  As  convinced  as  you 
are  too ! "  she  added  triumphantly. 

The  Cur^  looked  at  her  and  leaned  back 
in  his  chair.  "  Yes,  Vdvette,"  he  rejoined, 
"  I  am  morally  convinced  that  Monsieur  de 
Morville  had  no  hand  whatever  in  the  mur- 
der, but  that  is  not  all.  Innocence  is  not 
sufficient  always,  and  we  must  guard  against 
complications.  There  are  some  very  strange 
facts  in  this  case,  and  the  more  we  believe 
in  our  friend's  guiltlessness,  the  better  we 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  them.  One  thing 
would  be,  in  any  other  case,  immensely  in 
his  favour,  and  that  is,  that  Prosper  Morel 
denies  his  complicity  altogether." 

"  Well,  then,"  exclaim^  V^vette  joyfully, 
'*  what  more  can  be  required  ?  " 

'*  A  great  deal  more,  I  fear,  for  you  see 
Prosper  is  himself  a  most  unsafe  witness.  It 
is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  deal  with  a  man 
who  is  more  than  half  mad ;  facts  have  to  be 
weired." 

"But  no  fact  can  possibly  criminate 
Raoul,"  cried  Vdvette  impatiently. 

"  In  your  mind  and  mine,  no  I  But  we 
are  not  magistrates,,  and  I  fear  that  Richard 
Provost  has  been  forced  to  make  a  deposi- 
tion that  implicates  "  -^— . 

"  Richard  Prdvost ! "  interrupted  she  in- 
dignantly, and  springing  to  her  feet,  "  Rich- 
ai3  Provost !  that  wretched,  vile,  cowardly 
creature  I  Oh  !  how  I  always  hated  and 
despised  him !  What  has  he  dared  to 
say?" 

^^  V^vette ! "  said  the  Cur^,  rising  also, 
and  confronting  the  girl,  whose  usualhr  gen- 
tle aspect  was  literally  transfigured  with 
ra<re  and  contempt,  '*  V^vette,  calm  your- 
self and  attend  to  me.  I  was  never  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  Richard  Prd vest's.  His  na- 
ture has  nothing  in  it  sympathetic  for 
me.  I  have  always  regarded  him  as  a  sel- 
fish, weak,  purse-proud  man  ;  but  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  in  this  case  he  has  be- 
haved well,  —  very  well.  You  must  believe 
mc.  Monsieur  Provost  has  not  only  be- 
haved well ;  he  has  behaved  with  delicacy 
and  kindness,  and  shown  the  utmost  repug- 
nance to  bear  any  testimony  against  any 
one ;  but,  as  in  nearly  all  such  cases,  there 
are  fa<!ts  which  are  embarrassing,  and  "        ■ 

**  Oh  1  forgive  me,  mon    p^re  I    forgive 
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me  !  "  entreated  Y^YCtte,  ihe  tears  streamr 
ing  afresh  dowD  ber  cheeks.  **  I  will  speak 
ill  of  DO  one,  I  promiseyoa ;  bat  it  is  so  hard 
to  bear ;  — and  all  the  border  that  I  know  ' 
my  own  sin  in  Wing  Raoul  as  I  do  ;  loving 
him  better  than  e?erything  I  **  and  she  wmng  ' 
her  hands  in  despair. 

*'  What  is  this  ?  "  asked  the  Cur^,  seizing 
her  hands  in  his,  and  not  sorry  to  divert  her 
thoughts  into  a  new  channel ;  "  what  is  this 
nonsense,  V^vette?'  Yon  mean  to  be 
BaoaPs  wife,  do  you  not,  if  it  pleases  God  to 
bring  him  safe  oat  of  all  these  troubles? 
And  as  I  know  yon,  I  know  beyond  all 
doubt  that  you  will  at  all  times  be  worthy  to 
be  his  wife,  —  be  pure  and  spotless  as  snow." 
He  looked  hard  at  her,  and  spoke  slowly. 

And  she,  with  a  deep  blosh,  whispered 
**  Yes,  I  will.'' 

^  W6ll,  then,"  he  resamed,  with  what  was 
almost  an  accent  of  irritation,  '*  What  is  all 
this  absurdity,  —  all  this  exaggeration  V  We 
have  trials  and  troubles  enough  before  as; 
don*t  let  us  increase  them  by  our  own  vol- 
untary act.  Let  OS  try  to  act  and  think  up- 
rightly, honestly,  and  not  get  entangled  in 
any  of  the  villanously  crooked  ways  of  over- 
scrupuk>usness.  Beware  of  that,  Vevette.  It 
all  comes  from  the  false  teachings  of  the 
convent  I  know  it  well ;  it's  not  the  first 
time  Tve  had  to  deal  with  it." 

•♦  Monsiear  le  Cur^,**  interrupted  Vd- 
vette ;  ''  it  is  all  too  late  now.  I  cannot  re- 
pent, but  I  know  my  sin.  I  know  I  am 
risking  my  salvation  in  loving  him  as  I  do, 
but  1  will  risk  it  I  will  risk  life  and  soul 
for  him  now." 

**  You  will  do  no  such  thing,"  interrupted 
the  priest,  in  an  extremely  stern  tone. 
*'  You  shall  learn  to  distinguish  between  real 
right  and  real  wrong,  my  poor  child,  or  I 
will  not  help  you.  I  will  have  no  false  mo- 
rality ;  above  all,  no  false  purity,  —  which  is 
of  all  things  the  most  impure.  You  shall  see 
the  truth  and  worship  it  You  shall  love 
God  and  fear  him,  and  bear  whatever  He 
gives  you  to  bear,  — mark  you,  whatever  it 
may  be.  But  when  once  you  are  the  wife 
of  the  man  you  have  chosen,  you  shall  love 
him  with  all  your  heart,  wholly  and  entirely, 
and  so  that  you  shall  love  nothing  else  in  the 
whole  world  half  as  much.  And  you  shall 
do  this  because  this  is  Christian  law,  the 
law  of  God,  whatever  all  the  Jesuits  and  all 
the  nuns  in  all  tlie  convents  in  Christendom 
may  tell  you  to  the  contrary.  And  now,  my 
poor  dear  child,  go  home,  try  to  be  calm,  lilt 
your  whole  heart  up  to  God,  and  rely  upon 
me  utterly." 

Streii;;thened,  though  somewhat  abashed, 
by  the  Curd's  resolute  ways,  Vdvette  pre- 


pared to  oEbey.  When  she  had  readied  tin 
door,  ^  MoQ  p^re,"  inqaired  she,  *'  may  I  not 
know  what  it  is  Monsiear  Bichsrd  had  lo 
say  ?  You  see  I  am  quiet  now ;  and  I  will 
never  speak  ill  of  Monsiear  Richard  ajcain.* 

The  Curd  reflected,  and  answered  at  last ; 
**  Perhaps  I  ought  to  refuse,  but  it  woold  be 
worse  if  you  heard  what  has  happened  from 
any  one  else.  Promise  me  to  be  coarageooii 
and  to- trust  in  Providence  for  help.  Afoii- 
sieur  Richard  has  been  obliged  to  prodnoe  a 
letter  which  he  found  after  his  uncle's  dMith, 
in  which  Raoul  asks  old  Prdvost  for  two 
thousand  franca,  and  says,  that  if  he  does 
not  obtain  them  within  a  week,  life  is  worth- 
less to  him.  The  letter  is  dattd  just  a  week 
before  the  murder." 

*'  Raoul  never  wrote  it,"  exclaimed  Y^ 
vette. 

'*  Raoul  did  write  it,  my  child,"  retorted 
the  Curd,  **  for  I  have  had  the  letter  in  my 
hands,  and  read  it" 

^*  Has  Raoul  seen  it  ?  "  she  asked  wildly. 

^  Not  yet,  it  has  not  been  shown  lo  him 
yet ;  they  are  waiting  for  further  instmetione 
from  the  Chef  Lieu."  And  then,  teeing 
that  Vdvette  was  almost  fainting  from  the 
effects  of  this  last  piece  of  news,  **My 
child,"  he  added  sravely  and  tenderly,  ^  tlie 
discovery  of  this  letter  does  not  destroy  mr 
moral  conviction  in  Raoul's  innocence.  It 
must  not  injure  yours.  Go,  and  trait  in 
God,  and  at  all  moments  rely  upon  my  de- 
votion." 

And  she  went,  moamfully,  but  determined 
to  do  her  best. 


*        CHAPTER  XXU. 
THE  JUOE   D'IKSTRUCTIOW. 

As  the  doctor  had  predicted,  the 
cations  of  the  case  became  more  embanii^ 
ing  with  every  hour,  and  when  the  "^  aothor- 

ities  "  had  arrived  at  D ,  —  which  ther 

did  the  third  day  after  Raoul's  arrest,  ^  and 
an  **  instruction "  had  for  the  second  time 
been  set  on  foot  touching  the  marder  of 
Martin  Prdvost,  the  proceedings  were  quick- 
ly involved  in  such  intricacy  of  detail,  that 
the  wisest  of  the  ma^fistrates  declared  there 
was  no  means  of  seeing  clear  in  the  matter. 
This  being  so,  and  the  natural  tendency  ef 
all  French  lawyers  being  granted,  of  courte 
the  current  of  professional  opinion  set  in 
dead  against  the  prisoners,  and  more,  evetty 
against  Monsieur  de  Morville  than  *ff^«n# 
Prosper. 

Everything  combined  to  make  Raonl  the 
more  interesting  culprit  of  the  two ;  and  the 
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singularly  sbarp,  inbuman  propensities  whicb 
invariably  develop  themselves  in  a  French- 
Daan  the  moment  he  has  to  do  with  the 
workinjgs  of  criminal  law,  gave  them- 
selves full  swing  directly  there  was  a  prob- 
ability of  a  condemnation  in  the  upper  ranks 
of  society. 

No  one  who  does  not  live  in  French  soci- 
ety, —  V^ho  is  not  "  of  it,"  —  will  ever  attain 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  inordinate 
measure  of  that  society's  conservatism. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  way  of  in- 
justice or  cruelty  at  which  thd  individual  in 
France  will  stop  if  you  appeal  to  him  in  the 
name  of  **  society,"  and  remind  him  of  his 
protective  duties  as  a  member  of  it. 

And  the  origin  of  all  this  ferocity,  —  as  it 
is  of  nearly  all  cruelty,  —  is  simply  fear. 
To  be  governed,  defended,  and  if  need- 
ed, avenged!  to  be  in  every  possible 
and  imaginable  way  *^  taken  care  of,"  is  the 
eternal  ideal  of  a  Frenchman!  And  the, 
most  perfect  lamb  of  a  cotton  night^^ap 
maker,  whose  wife  leads  him  the  life  of  a  dog, 
will  turn  into  a  very  hysona  if  you  put  into 
bis  hands  the  fate  of  one  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tnres  suspected  of  a  crime  against  purse  or 
person.  There  are  no  merciful  jurors  in 
France,  as  there  are  few,  —  if  any,  —  per- 
fectly just  judges.  Bring  a  human  being 
before  them  as  an  *^  accuse,"  and  bench,  bar, 
and  jury  are  all  predisposed  to  believe  him 
guilty,  are  all  more  or  less  desirous  that  he 
should  be  proved  so.  In  the  case  of  the 
juror,  the  one  guiding  sentiment  is,  "  This 
might  have  happened  to  me  ! "  In  the  case 
of  the  magistracy,  the  ardour  of  pursuit  is 
inflamed  to  a  degree  incredible  to  tnose  who 
have  not  seen  it  with  their  own  eyes. 

The  innocence  of  a  mere  human  being,  a 
unit  in  the  social  sum  total,  is  of  compara- 
tively no  consequence.  Think  of  poor,  dear, 
unoffending,  unprotected  "society," — that 
is,  you  and  me,  and  **  everybody  "  generally, 
—  if  one  of  these  horrible  beasts  of  prey  gets 
loose! 

Now  all  this  amount  of  cruelty  and 
cowardice,  animating  every  single  function- 
ary from  the  Juge  d*Instruction  down  to 
the  Garde  ChampStre,  took  Raoul  de  Mor- 
ville  for  its  butt.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
in  reality  more  interesting  than  the  wood- 
cutter ;  and  in  the  next,  no  intense  feeling 
divides  itself.  It  chooses  arbitrarily,  and 
there,  where  it  has  become  fixed,  it  concen- 
trates all  its  energy.  Raoul  was,  therefore, 
the  pet  victim,  the  favourite  of  this  dreadful 
race,  and  he  or  she  was  but  ill  received  who 
ventured  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  his  in- 
nocence in  the  presence  of  any  one  belong- 
ing to  la  robe. 


The  townspeople  of  D however,  im- 
perfectly informed  as  they  now  were,  con- 
tinued to  behave  in  a  not  totallv  discredit- 
able manner.  There  were  parties  for  and 
against  the  accused  ;  and,  supposing  him  to 
be  proved  absolutely  innocent,  free  from 
all  possible  suspicion,  —  so  perfect!  v  spotless, 
in  snort,  as  to  render  his  being  "  let  loose  " 
again  manifestly  without  danger  to  them- 
selves, —  there  were  people  in  D who 

would  be  actually  glad  of  his  acquittal ; 
which  was  saying  a  great  deal. 

The  Juge  d'Instruction  sent  down  to  in- 
vestigate the  case  of  the  Provost  murder 
was  a  hard,  opinionated  man,  whose  zeal 
was,  on  this  particular  occasion,  stimulated  by 
two  different  causes, — one,  that  his  col- 
league in  the  original  proceedings  of  seven 
months  before  had  evidently  mi^e  a  mess 
of  the  whole  business;  and  the  other,  that 
he  himself  had  been  twice  unlucky  within 
the  last  twelvemonth,  —  namely,  had  twice 
seen  criminals,  prejudged  and  precondemned 
in  his  own  mind,  escape  him.  He  was  de- 
termined this  should  not  be  the  case  now, 
and  that  if  Raoul  got  out  of  his  clutches  it 
should  not  be  his  fault.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was,  that  the  whole  course 
of  the  instruction  was  directed  asainst  Mon- 
sieur de  Morville,  whilst  the  Breton  was 
treated  as  of  less  importance.  Towards 
Richard  Provost  the  behaviour  of  the  Juge 
d'Instruction  was  almost  deferential ;  he  re- 
proached him  with  too  much  leniency  only, 
with  a  culpable  disregard  for  the  sacred  in- 
terests of  '*  society,"  in  screening,  as  it  must 
be  admitted  he  had  done,  a  man  so  evidently 
guilty  !  Still,  the  magistrate  was  willing  to 
call  this  an  "  amiable  weakness,"  —  so  long 
as  he  was  not  himself  expected  to  exercise 
it,  —  and  Monsieur  Richard  being  the 
wealthiest   member  of   the    community  in 

D ,  came  to  be  truly  a  "  representative 

man ; "  and  "  society  "  becoming,  therefore,  as 
it  were,  incarnate  in  him,  the  judge  pro- 
tected him  accordingly.  But  from  first  to 
last  he  went  his  own  way,  would  listen  to  no 
suggestion  from  any  one,  — not  even  from 
the  Cur^.  He  disliked  priests,  he  said !  — 
and  meant  to  leave  this  inquisition  of  his 
into  the  Provost  murder  as  a  model  of 
sagacity  and  penetration  to  all  juges  d'in- 
struction  to  come. 

Riioul  was  kept  with  unmitigated  severity 
in  solitary  confinement,  it  having  been  re- 
solved to  collect  the  entire  amount  of  evi- 
dence against  him  before  subjecting  him  to 
the  first  interrogatory.  The  letter  found  by 
Richard  Provost  after  bis  uncle's  death  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Juge.  He  pronounced 
it,  as  far  as  his  opinion  went,  **  quite  coiiclu- 
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Biye,"  but  reserved  it  as  the  one  proof  where- 
with to  crush  Raoul's  defence,  whenever  he 
attempted  to  make  any. 

Now,  what  were  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nations which  Prosper  Morel  had  to  under- 
go? They  were  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
extremely  hard  to  get  at,  for  he  sometimes 
refused  doggedly  to  answer  at  all ;  at  others, 
he  insistedupon  the  presence  of  the  Cur^, 
which  the  Jnge  would  not  permit,  and  per- 
petually declared  that  since  be  had  confessed 
nis  crime,  that  was  enough,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  the  fulTand  entire  bene- 
fit of  expiation  without  delay. 

One  tning  he  persisted  in  from  the  outset, 
namely,  that  Monsieur  de  Morville  had  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  the  whole,  that 
he  scarcely  knew  him,  and  had,  he  believed, 
never  spoken  to  him  in  his  life.  From  two 
or  three  small  facts  which  came  out,  and 
which  we  will  relate  in  due  time,  this  seem- 
ingly proved  too  much.  Consequently  it  in- 
creased suspicion,  and  made  the  bQcheron's 
denials  of  Raoul's  complicity  unavailing. 

As  far  as  Prosper's  own  statement  went, 
here  was  what,  with  infinite  trouble,  was 
made  out ;  —  He  had  assassinated  old  Pr^ 
vost  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October 
of  the  previous  year.  He  had  had  ^'  words  " 
with  his  master  some  days  before,  and  had, 
in  fact,  been  turned  out  of  his  service  on  ac- 
count of  the  complaints  made  against  him 
for  poaching.  SuDsequently,  his  master  had 
consented  to  keep  him  on ;  but  the  bikheron 
had  not  forrriven  or  forgotten  the  offence, 
and  held  been  terrified  by  the  notion  of  how 
insecure  his  means  of  livelihood  were,  ex- 
posed as  he  was  at  any  moment  to  be  turned 
adrifV,  and  die  of  hunger  on  the  roadside. 
This  had  driven  him  to  commit  the  crime. 
This  **  and  the  counsels  of  the  Tempter,"  he 
added.  And  when  he  was  asked  who  the 
"  tempter  "  was,  he  invariably  replied,  **  The 
devil  in  the  form  of  a  man  ! " 

Wlio  this  ^^  man  "  was  he  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  say,  and  when  driven  too  far,  would 
sit  down  and  oppose  silence  only  to  all  ques- 
tions. **  Take  nim  back  to  his  cell  and  lock 
him  up  till  he  chooses  to  speak ;  I  can  wait 
fbreviT !  **  was  the  Juge's  sole  resource ;  but 
to  this  the  Breton  alwavs  yielded;  —  the 
notion  of  perpetual  and  solitary  confinement, 
with  no  ''  chance  of  expiation,  as  he  termed 
it.  bciii^  full  of  invincible  terror  to  his 
gloomy  8U|>erstitious  nature. 

The  manner  in  which  the  crime  had  been 
committal  was,  according  to  the  account 
extracted  from  the  bilcheron,  as  follows;  — 
The  momtrnt  Madame  tTean  and  Nicholas 
were  both  gone  out.  Prosper  stole  from  his 


j  hiding-place,  —  where  that  had  been  be 
fnsed  to  say,  —  and  crept  upstairs  to  his 
master's  room.  On  looxing  through  the 
keyhole  he  perceived  Mon^eur  Provost,  al- 
ready dressed,  and  standing  in  front  of  bis 
desk,  which  was  open.  He  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  when  told  to  come  in,  began  bj 
asking  pardon  for  coming  at  such  an  early 
hour,  —  it  was  then  about  half^past  six,  — 
but  he  said  that,  being,  —  as  nis  master 
knew, — obliged  to  go  to  Jouzy,  -«•  a  village 
some  five  miles  off, — to  deliver  some  tin^iery 
he  had  thought  it  well  to  come  and  consult 
Monsieur  touching  the  arrangement  to  be 
made  about  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  to 
be  furnished  for  sleepers  to  the  railway  ad- 
ministration. He  reminded  M  Pk^vost 
that  when  at  Jouzy  he  was  not  very  far 
from  the  M.  — ^  station,  and  that,  instead  of 
losing  another  day,  he  might  as  well  settle 
about  the  sleepers  at  once.  He  said  he  was 
persuaded  his  victim  would  inunedialelj 
search  for  the  minute  of  the  itfreement 
made  with  the  railway  people,  and  that  be 
should  then  have  him  at  bis  mercy.  This 
was  precisely  what  happened.  Martin  Pro- 
vost Dent  forwards  and  pulled  out  a  drawer 
in  his  desk  in  which  he  kept  papers  of  im* 
portance ;  and  while  he  was  in  the  act  of 
so  doing,  Prosper  took  a  deliberate  aim  from 
behind  with  a  hammer  which  he  had  con- 
cealed under  hb  blouse,  and  hit  him  ioit 
above  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Stunned  by 
the  blow,  old  Prevost  fell  without  uttering 
even  a  groan,  only  stretching  forth  his  arms. 
The  murderer  avowed  that,  after  his  victim 
had  fallen,  he  struck  him  twice  or  three 
times  more.  He  could  not  tell  precisely 
how  many  times,  but  he  said  he  struck  falm 
to  make  sure  he  was  dead. 

The  manner  of  his  escape  was  clear 
enough,  and,  —  favoured  as  the  abominable 
deed  had  been  by  chance,  —  easy  enoogb 
to  understand.  Wiping  the  hammer  on  toe 
clothes  of  the  murdered  man,  he  concealed 
it  again  under  his  blouse,  and  crept  down- 
stairs. He  then  went  into  the  store-room 
opening  on  to  the  court,  in  the  window 
whereof,  as  we  may  remember,  a  pane  had 
been  taken  out  Ae  admitted  that  he  had 
himself,  during  the  night  time,  extracted 
this  window-pane  quite  at  his  ease.  The  open* 
ing  was  large,  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  paaange 
of  a  man's  body.  He  got  out  that  way  into 
the  court,  and  crossed  it  to  the  kitchen  gai^ 
den.  There  he  found  the  pair  of  shoes  of 
which  we  have  heard ;  and  there  another 
act  of  the  drama  took  place,  which  we  will 
give  in  the  Breton's  own  words. 

*'  I  took  off  my  own  shoes  where  the  paTe- 
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ment  of  the  courtyard  ceased,  tied  them  with 
their  own  laces  to  my  leathern  belt,  and 
waited." 

"  For  whom  ?  "  asked  the  Juge. 

**  For  the  devil/'  was  the  reply ;  "  and  he 
came  quickly.  He  gave  me  the  box;  it 
was  a  small  one  that  used  to  stand  on  the 
top  of  a  press  in  Monsieur's  room ;  it  had  no 
key ;  it  shut  with  a  hook  only  ;  he  opened 
it,  showed  me  the  gold  and  the  pocketrDook ; 
shut  it  again,  and  I  put  it  under  my  arm 
and  went  away.  To  cross  the  garden  so  as 
to  mislead  by  the  footmarks,  I  shoved  the 
fore  part  of  my  feet  into  the  shoes,  and 
walked  as  well  as  I  could,  —  it  is  a  very 
short  distance,  —  trying  to  make  a  very 
heavy  indent  in  the  earth.  Outside  the  gar- 
den comes  the  field  that  leads  down  to  the 
little  stream  running  into  the  Cholet  high- 
road. There  was  not  a  soul  anywhere  within 
sight ;  —  seven  o'clock  had  not  yet  struck ; 
—  so  I  made  my  way  across  the  field  down  to 
the  ed^e  of  the  stream." 

^*  Still  in  those  small  shoes  ?  "  inquired  the 
Juge. 

**  Still  with  the  fore  part  of  my  feet  in 
those  shoes,"  was  the  answer. 

*'  It's  impt)6sible,"  retorted  the  magistrate ; 
''  simply  impossible  I " 

^'  Then  ask  me  nothing  more,"  was  the 
biicheron's  rejoinder ;  and  half  an  hour  was 
spent  in  inducing  him  to  speak.  Then  he 
resumed  his  story. 

"  On  the  edge  of  the  water,"  he  said,  "  I 
rested,  took  off  the  shoes,  opened  the  box,  — 
which  was  just  big  enough  to  hold  them,  — 
put  them  into  it,  and  walked  bare-foot  down 
the  stream  to  the  road.  All  trace  was  then 
lost.  I  dropped  my  hammer  among  the 
stones  at  the  tx)ttom  of  the  water,  and  if  you 
look  for  it  there,  you  will  find  it  I  now 
put  on  my  own  shoes,  saw  that  there  was  no 
one  in  sight,  crossed  the  high  road  quickly, 
plunged  into  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  knew  I  was  safe  then.  I  made  my 
way  round,  by  a  detour  of  more  than  an 
hour,  to  the  place  where  I  was  arrested  the 
other  day,  and  where  I  have  lived  almost 
ever  since.  I  buried  the  box  there,  and  over  it 
I  raised  at  first  a  hut  of  branches  and  twigs, 
where  I  could  find  shelter  if  it  rained  hard ; 
later,  I  built  what  stands  there  now,  and  I 
tried  to  construct  a  chapel." 

**  When  did  you  do  tfiat  ?  "  was  asked. 

"  After  the  Feast  for  the  Dead." 

Beyond  this,  nothing  was  to  be  learnt, 
and  all  the  bullying  of  the  Jugtt  d'lnstruc- 
tion  was  of  no  use.  The  hammer  was 
sought  for  in  the  stream,  and  found  ;  and,  so 
far,  the  old  man's  statements  received  mate- 
rial confirmation.     But  the  Juge  d'lnstruc- 


tion,  whose  mind  was  made  up  beforehand, 
would  not  accept  one  word  about  the  use 
made  of  the  shoes.  These  fitted  Raoul  de 
Morville  perfectly,  and  that  was  proof  enough 
of  his  guilt,  —  more  than  sufficient,  com- 
bined With  his  letter  to  the  murdered  maa. 
To  do  Richard  ]^r^vost  justice,  the  fact  of 
his  having  had  to  produce  this  letter  seemed 
to  cause  him  unutterable  pain.  The  Cur^ 
called  upon  him,  and,  as  a  friend  of  Raoul's, 
spoke  to  him  upon  the  fearful  subject,  and 
was  touched  by  the  grief  he  showed.  Mon- 
sieur Richard  inquired  from  him  ta  what  it 
was  possible  that  Raoul  alluded  bv  the  clos- 
ing words  of  his  letter  to  old  Fr^vost,  in 
which  he  mentioned  a  '*  service "  rendered 
to  his  mother  ?  The  Cur^  said  there  was  a 
very  good  reason  for  it  *'It  was  in  the 
time  of  my  predecessor,"    he    recounted. 

"  I  was  then  Vicaire  of  D ,  and  already 

intimate  at  the  Ch&teau,  and  at  la  Morvil- 
li^re.  Madame  de  Morville  and  Madame  do 
y ^rancour  were  bosom  friends,  and  I  was 
the  intermediary  of  the  charities  their  limited 
means  allowed  them  to  dispense.  Madame 
de  Morville  was  just  eighteen,  and  a  wife 
of  not  a  year's  standing.  Old  Madame  Pr^ 
vost,  your  uncle's  mother,  was  an  old  woman, 
who  died  a  couple  of  years  later.  I  would 
fain  not  speak  ill  of  my  neighbour,  but  I  be- 
lieve your  uncle's  father  to  have  been  about 
as  completely  wanting  in  all  good  qualities  as 
ever  man  was.  He  ill-treated  his  wretched 
wife,  who  was  older  than  himself,  and,  above 
all,  he  insisted  on  her  openly  professing  the 
impious  doctrines  he  himself  professed.  The 
unhappy  woman,  —  who  had  no  particular 
convictions  of  any  kind,  and  no  great  stock 
of  goodness  either, — had  one  tender  point. 
Tour  uncle  Martin  was  then  a  young  man. ' 
He  fell  ill  of  typhus  fever,  and  was  at  death's 
door.  La  Mere  Provost,  as  she  was  called, 
was  in  such  despair,  that  she  came  in  secret 

to  my  superior,  the   then  Cur^  of  D , 

and   implored   his  help.     He  did  what  he 
thought  right ;  —  I  dont  think  it  was  so ;  — 
he  told  her  to  repent,  to  do  penance,  to  re- 
turn to  her  religious  duties,  and  to  give 
whatever  she  could  in  charity.     She  brought 
him  five  hundred  francs  the  next  day  I    But 
now  comes  the  pith  of  the  story.    Where 
did  she  get  them  ?  It  was  supposed  she  had 
stolen  them  foom  her  hnsbana  I    One  thing 
is  certain,  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  she 
was  in  great  danger  of  beins  turned  out  of 
doors  or  beaten  to  death.     His  avarice  was 
beyond  description.    Madame  de  Morville 
saved  her.     She  gave  her  all  she  had,  which 
was  three  hundred  francs,  and  borrowed  two 
from  Madame  de  Vdrancour,  which  she  re- 
paid little  by  little.    What  they  feared  was, 
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that  our  Car^  should  get  into  trouble,  which 
he  would  have  done,  had  your  uncle's  father 
found  out  what  had  happened.  But  any 
how  Madame  de  Morville  saved  your  great 
aunt;  and  she  never  forgot  it;  for  in  her 
last  illness,  —  she  became  devout  afler  Prd- 
vest  died,  —  I  myself  heard  her  tell  her  son 
never  to  forget  what  she  owed  to  Madame 
de  Morville." 

'*  And  Monsieur  Raoul  knew  of  this  ?  " 
asked  Richard  Provost. 

^  I  think  Madame  de  Y^rancour  told  it 
him  when  he  was  a  boy ;  but  I  am  not  quite 
certain." 

With  Monsieur  de  Morville  the  case 
stood  ill,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  Juge  d'ln- 
stmction  his  guilt  was  evident.  Prosper 
Morel  said  he  did  not  believe  they  had  ever 
spoken  together.  This  was  at  once  dis- 
proved by  the  church  beadle,  who,  on  the 
day  of  All  Souls,  saw  Raoul  return  into 
church  after  every  one  had  left,  and  remain 
'^inclose  conversation,"  —  so  he  stated, — 
with  Prosper  Morel  "  for  full  ten  minutes," 
—  the  Juge  wanted  him  to  say  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  he  wouldn't  This  was 
directly  after  the  Curb's  famous  sermon. 

Then  the  Vdrancour  family,  and  Mon- 
sieur Richard,  and  Monsieur  le  Curd  had 
all  recognised  Raoul  late  one  night  on  the 
road,  coming  out  of  the  path  leading  up  to 
Frosper's  alx>de  I  Where  could  he  be  com- 
ing m>m,  if  not  fron^  visiting  his  accompUce  ? 


And  the  fatal  shoes,  too,  that  fitted  him 
so  well ! 

All  went  against  Raoul ;  and  when  the 
Juge  thought  he  had  already  morally  con- 
victed him,  he  resolved  to  crush  him  ^aat 
all  possible  resistance,  with  his  own  temble 
letter.  "  And  now,  pray,  what  do  you  saj 
to  that?"  he  exclaimed,  triumphantly,  after 
reading  the  document.  ''Do  you  deny 
having  written  it  ?  " 

^  Certainly  not ! "  replied  Raoul,  prondlj, 
^  for  it  affords  one  clear  proof  of  my  in- 
nocence. I  did  writ«  it,  and  Monsieur 
Prdvost  answered  it,  and  answered  it  by 
sending  me  the  two  thousand  francs  ! " 

At  this,  the  exasperation  of  the  magistrate 
knew  no  bounds ;  ne  positively  insalted  the 
prisoner ;  but  Raoul  flatly  refined  to  answer 
one  other  question  until  he  had  been 
allowed  to  write  to  his  uncle  the  admiral  in 
Paris,  to  send  him  Martin  Prevost's  letter, 
lie  wrote,  sent  the  key  of  the  secdrtairo  in 
which  the  letter  was  kept,  and  then  told  the 
Juge  d'f nstruction  he  would  not  submit  to 
any  further  inquiry  till  the  answer  came. 
It  would  be  forty-eight  hours'  delay,  still 
there  was  no  preventing  it ;  but  what  puzded 
and  annojred  the  Jnt^e  more  than  the  delUy 
was  that,  if  Martin  Provost  really  had  of  hie 
own  free  will  lent  Raoul  the  two  thousand 
francs  half  of  the  case  for  the  prosecutioa 
was  destroyed. 

And    ''la    vindicte    publiquel" 
would  that  be  ? 


«<MN 


THE  BLADE  BEQUESTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  VEBT  important  bequest  has  been  made  to 
the  nation  by  the  late  Mr.  Felix  Slade.  Ho  has 
bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  his  collection 
of  glass,  consisting  of  vases  and  other  objects  il- 
lustrative of  the  art  of  glassmaking  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. This  collection,  which  ia  said  to  be  the 
finest  ever  brought  together  by  a  private  individ- 
ual, is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  illus- 
trated catalogue.  He  has  likewise  oequeathed 
to  the  Museum  his  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  engravings,  a  present  which  ar- 
rives very  opportunely  at  a  time  when  a  con- 
siderable enlargement  of  the  present  exhibition 
of  prints  and  drawings  in  that  establishment  is 


being  discussed.  In  addition  to  these  and 
other  choice  works  of  art  left  to  the  British 
Museum,  Mr.  Slade  has  made  a  present  to  the 
nation  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  has 
i  bequeathed  £45,000  to  be  applied  to  the  endow- 
:  mont  of  fine  arts  professorships  at  Oxford  kod 
i  Cambrid^^e,  and  at  University  College,  LoadoQ, 
where  some  exhibitions  also  are  to  be  founded. 
Mr.  Slade,  who  died  at  his  house  in  Waloot 
Place,  Lambeth,  on  the  29th  of  March,  derived 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  from  practice  in 
Doctors'  Commons.  He  died  unmarried,  and 
the  estates  belonging  to  the  old  Torkihire 
house  of  Foxcroft,  of  which  he  was  the  rap- 
resentative  by  his  mother's  side,  pass  to  another 
branch  of  the  family.  —  Poll  Mail  Gaxma. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
ON   THE  ROAD   TO  ITALY. 

•*  You'd  not  guess  who  our  neighbours  of 
last  night  were,  Julia/'  said  L'Estrange  as 
th^y  sat  at  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

^  I  need  not  guess,  for  I  know,"  said  she, 
laughing.  ""The  fact  is,  Greorge,  my  curi- 
osity was  so  excited  to  see  them  that  I  got 
up  as  they  were  about  to  start,  and  thouo[h 
the  grey  morning  was  only  breaking  at  the 
time,  there  was  light  enough  for  me  to  rec- 
ognize Mr.  Longworth  and  his  French 
friend.  Count  Pracontal." 

*'  I  know  that ;  but  I  know  more  than 
that,  Julia.  What  do  you  think  of  my  dis- 
covery, when  I  tell  you  that  this  same 
Count  Pracontal  is  the  claimant  of  the 
Bramleigh  estate  V  " 

"  Is  it  possible  V 

**  It  is  beyond  a  question  or  a  doubt.  I 
was  awakened  from  my  sleep  last  night  by 
their  loud  talking,  and  unwittingly  made  a 
listener  to  all  they  said.  I  heard  the 
Frenchman  deplore  how  he  had  ever  con- 
sented to  a  compromise  of  his  claim,  and 
then  Longworth  quizzed  him  a  good  deal, 
and  attributed  the  regret  to  his  not  having 
made  a  harder  bargain.  My  own  convic- 
tion is  that  the  man  really  felt  it  as  a  point 
of  honour,  and  was  ashamed  at'  having 
stooped  to  accept  less  than  his  right." 

^  So  then  they  have  made  a  compromise, 
and  the  Bramleighs  are  safe  ?  "  cried  she 
eagerly. 

'*  That  much  seems  certain.  The  Count 
even  spoke  of  the  sum  he  had  received.  I 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  amount, 
but  I  remember  it  struck  me  as  being  con- 
siderable ;  and  he  also  referred  to  his  hav- 
ing signed  some  document  debarring  him, 
as  it  seemed,  from  all  renewal  of  bis  de- 
mand. In  a  word,  as  you  said  just  now,  the 
Bramleighs  are  safe,  and  the  storm  that 
threatened  their  fate  has  passed  off  harm- 
lessly." 

'•"Oh,  you  have  made  me  so  happy, 
George.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  ioy  this 
news  is  to  the.  Poor  Nelly  in  all  her  sor- 
row and  privation  has  never  been  out  of  my 
thoughts  since  I  read  her  letter." 

**  I  have  not  told  you  the  strangest  part 
of  all — at  least  so  it  certainly  seemed  to 
me.  This  Count  Pracontal  actually  re- 
gretted the  compromise,  as  depriving  him 
of  a  noble  opportunity  of  self-sacrifice.  He 
wished,  he  said,  he  could  have  gone  to  Au- 
gustus Bramleigh,  and  declared,  *I  want 
none  of  this  wealth.  These  luxuries  and 
this  station  are   all  essential  to  you,  who  I 


have  been  born  to  them,  and  regard  them 
as  part  of  your  very  existence.  To  me 
they  are  no  wants  —  I  never  knew  them. 
Keep  them,  therefore,  as  your  own.  All  L 
ask  IS,  that  you  regard  me  as  one  of  your 
kindred  and  your  family.  Call  me  cousin  — 
let  me  be  one  of  you  —  to  come  here,  under 
your  roof,  when  fortune  goes  ill  with  me.' 
When  he  was  saying  this,  Longworth  burst 
out  into  a  coarse  laugh,  and  told  him,  that 
if  he  talked  such  rotten  sentimentality  to 
any  sane  Englishman,  the  only  impression 
it  would  have  lefl  would  be  that  he  was  a 
consummate  knave  or  an  idiot." 

"  Well,  George,"  asked  she,  seriously, 
^^  that  was  not  the  conviction  it  conveyed  to 
your  mind  ?  "  • 

*'  No,  Julia,  certainly  not ;  but  somehow 
—  perhaps  it  is  my  colder  northern  blood, 
pernaps  it  is  the  cautious  reserve  of  one 
who  has  not  had  enough  experience  of  life 
— but  I  own  to  you  I  distrust  very  high- 
flown  declarations,  and  as  a  rule  I  like  the 
men  who  do  generous  things,  and  don't 
think  themselves  heroes  for  doing  them." 

*^  Remember,  George,  it  was  a  French- 
man who  spoke  thus ;  and  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  his  nation,  I  would  say  that  he 
meant  all  that  he  said.  These  people  do 
the  very  finest  things  out  of  an  exalted  self- 
esteem.  They  carry  the  point  of  honour  so 
high  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  they  are  not 
capable  of  making,  if  it  only  serve  to  ele- 
vate their  opinion  of  themselves.  Their 
theory  is,  they  belong  to  the  '  great  nation,* 
and  the  motives  that  would  do  well  enough 
for  you  or  me,  would  be  very  ignoble  springs 
of  action  to  him  whom  Providence  had 
blessed  with  the  higher  destiny  of  being  born 
a  Frenchman." 

^*  You  disparage  while  you  praise  them, 
Julia."         ^      "  '       ^ 

*'  I  do  not  mean  it  then.  I  would  simply 
say,  I  believe  in  all  Count  Pracontal  said, 
and  I  give  you  my  reason  for  the  belief." 

**  How  happy  it  would  have  made 
poor*  Augustus  to  have  been  met  in  this 
spirit.  Why  don't  these  two  men  know 
each  other  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Greorge,  the  story  of  life 
could  no  more  go  on  than  the  story  of  a 
novel  if  there  was  no  imbroglio.  Take 
away  from  the  daily  course  of  events  all 
misunderstandings,  all  sorrows,  and  all  mis- 
conceptions, and  there  would  be  no  call  on 
humanity  for  acts  of  energy,  or  trustfulness, 
or  devotion.  We  want  all  these  things 
just  that  we  may  surmount  them." 

Whether  he  did  not  fully  concur  with 
the  theory,  or  that  it  puzzled  him,  L'Es- 
trange made  no  reply,  and  soon  afler  led 
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the  room  to  prepare  for  their  departure. 
And  now  they  went  the  road  up  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  —  that  wild  and  beau- 
tiful tract,  so  grand  in  outline  and  so  rich 
in  colour,  that  other  landscapes  seem  cold 
after  it.  They  wound  along  the  Via  Mala, 
and  crossed  over  the  Splugen,  most  pic- 
turesque of  Alpine  passes,  and  at  last 
reached  Chiavenna. 

"All  this  is  very  enjoyable,  Greorge," 
said  Julia,  as  they  strolled  carelessly  in  a 
trellised  vine-walk;  '^but  as  I  am  the 
courier,  and  carry  the  money-sack,  it  is  my 
painful  duty  to  say,  we  can't  do  it  much 
u>nger.  Do  you  know  how  mu^h  remains 
in  &at  Uttle  bag  ?  " 

*'  A  couple  of  hundred  francs  perhaps,** 
said  he,  listlessly. 

"  Not  half  that  —  how  could  there,  you 
careless  creature  ?  You  forget  all  the  ex- 
travagances we  have  been  committing,  and 
this  entire  week  of  unheard-of  indulgence." 

"  I  was  always  *  had  up '  for  my  arithme- 
tic at  school.  Old  Hoskins  used  to  say  my 
figures  would  be  the  ruin  of  me." 

The  tone  of  honest  sorrow  in  which  he 
said  tiiis  threw  Julia  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Here  is  the  total  of  our  worldly  wealth," 
said  she,  emptying  on  a  rustic  table  the 
leather  bag,  and  running  her  fingers  through 
a  mass  of  silver  in  whicn  a  few  gold  coins 
glittered. 

"It  seems  very  little,  JuGa,"  said  he, 
despondingly. 

"  Worse  than  that  It  b  less  than  it 
looks,  George  *,  these  tarnished  pieces,  with 
a  mock  air  of  silver,  are  of  most  ignoble 
origin ;  they  were  bom  copper,  and  are 
only  silver  by  courtesy.  Let  me  see  what 
it  all  makes." 

While  she  was  arranging  the  money  in 
little  piles  on  the  table  L'^trange  lighted 
a  cigarette,  and  puffed  it  in  leisurely 
fashion. 

"Julia,"  said  he  at  last,  "I  hope  I 
haven*t  committed  a  dreadful  folly  in  that 
investment  of  your  two  thousand.  You 
know  I  took  the  shares  I  told  you  of  ?  " 

"  I  remember,  George,  you  said  so ;  but 
has  any  thing  occurre:l  to  make  you  augur 
ill  of  the  enterprise  ?  " 

*^  No;  I  kuow  no  more  of  it  now  than 
on  the  first  day  I  heard  of  it  I  was 
dazzled  by  the  splendid  promise  of  twenty 
per  cent,  instead  of  three  that  you  had  re- 
ceived heretofore.  It  seemed  to  me  to  lie  such 
a  paltry  fear  to  hesitate  about  doing  what 
scores  of  others  were  venturing.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  turning  away  from  a  bijg  fence 
while  half  the  field  were  ready  to  nde  at  it 


In  fact,  I  made  it  a  qnettion  of  coonge, 
Julia,  which  was  all  the  more  inexcusable  m 
the  money  I  was  risking    was    not 


mf 


own. 


"  Oh,  Greorge,  you  most  not  say  that  to 


me. 


"  Well,  well,  I  know  what  I  think. of 
myself,  and  I  promise  you  it  is  not  the  mm 
favourable  because  of  your  ^nerotitj." 

^  My  dear  Greorge,  that  is  a  wora  that 
oi^ht  never  to  occur  between  us.  Oar  in- 
terests are  inseparable.  When  yon  have 
done  what  you  believed  was  the  best  for  me 
there  is  no  question  of  any  thinff  more. 
There  now,  don't  worry  yourselr  fnrUier 
about  it.  Attend  to  what  i  have  to  aaj  to 
you  here.  We  have  just  one  hundred  and 
twelve  francs  to  carry  us  to  Milan,  where 
our  letter  of  credit  will  meet  us ;  so  that 
there  must  be  no  more  boat-excursions ;  no 
little  picnics,  with  a  dainty  basket  sent  up 
the  mountain  at  sunrise ;  none  of  that 
charming  liberality  which  lights  up  the 
road  with  pleasant  faces,  and  sets  one  a* 
thinking  how  happy  Dives  might  have 
been  if  he  had  given  something  better  than 
crumbs  to  Ijazarus.  No,  this  must  be  what 
you  used  to  call  a  week  of  cold-mntton  d«^ 
mind  that,  and  resist  all  temptation  to 
money-spendi  ng.** 

L'Bstrange  bowed  his  head  in  quiet  ac- 
quiescence ;  his  was  the  sad  thought  that  to 
many  of  us  have  felt ;  how  mntik  of  e^jogr- 
ment  life  shows  us,  just  one  hair's  breadth 
beyond  our  power  to  grasp,  vistas  of  lovely 
scenery  that  we  are  never  to  vint :  elimpeet 
of  bNss  closed  to  us  even  as  we  eaten  them. 
Strains  of  delicious  music  of  which  all 
our  efforts  can  but  retain  the  dying  ca- 
dences. Not  that  he  felt  all  these  in  maf 
bitterness  of  spirit ;  even  in  narrowed  tb^ 
tune  life  was  very  pleasant  to  him,  and  ha 
was  thoroughly,  heartily  grateful  for  the 
path  fate  had  assigned  him  to  walk  in. 

How  would  the^  have  liked  to  have  lin- 
gered in  the  Bnanza,  that  one  lovely  bit 
of  thoroughly  rural  Italy,  with  the  green 
of  the  west  mending  through  all  the  «gor- 
geous  glow  of  a  tropical  vcj^etation ;  how 
gladly  they  would  nave  loitered  on  the 
Lake  at  Como  —  the  briji^htest  spot  of 
landscape  in  Europe;  with  what  et^Of^ 
ment  had  they  halted  at  Milan,  and  itdl 
more  in  Fk>rence!  Stem  necessity,  hov« 
ever,  whispered  ever  onwards ;  and  all  the 
seductions  of  RaflTaels  and  Titians  yielded 
before  the  hard  demands  of  that  fate  that 
draws  the  purse-strings.  Even  at  Roma 
they  did  not  venture  to  delay,  eonaoting 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  were 
to  dwell  so  near,  they  could  visit  it  at  wilL 
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At  last  they  reached  Albano,  and  as  they 
drore  into  the  village  caught  sight  of  a 
most  picturesGue  little  cottage,  enshrined 
in  a  copse  or  vines.  It  was  apparently 
untenanted,  and  thej  eagerly  asked  if  it 
were  to  be  let  The  answer  was,  No,  it 
was  waiting  for  the  **  Frete  Inglese  "  who 
was  daily  expected  to  arriye. 

^*  Oh,  Geer^e,  it  is  ours,**  cried  Julia  in 
ecstasy,  and  hid  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
and  actually  cried  with  excess  of  delight. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
THB  CHURCH  PATRONS  AT  ALBANO. 

The  patrons  of  the  English  chapel  at  Al- 
bano  were  the  three  great  leaders  of  society 
in  Rome  in  winter  and  at  Albano  during 
tbe/ummer.  Of  these  the  first  was  Lady 
Augusta  Bramleigh ;  next  came  Sir  Marcus 
Cluff;  and  last  —  not,  indeed,  either  in  ac- 
tirity  or  zeal — was  Mrs.  Trumpler,  a  wid- 
ow-lady of  considerable  fortune,  and  no 
small  share  of  energy  in  her  nature. 

To  these  George  L'Estrange  had  brought 
formal  letters  of  introduction,  which  he  was 
cautiously  enjoined  should  be  presented  in 
the  order  of  their  respectiye  ranks,  —  mak- 
ing his  first  approaches  to  the  Lady  Augusta. 
To  his  request  to  know  at  what  hour  he 
might  haye  the  honour  to  wait  on  her  lady- 
ship, came  a  few  lines  on  the  back  of  his 
own  card,  saying,  "  Two  o'clock,  and  be 
punctual/'  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
unnecessary  courtesy  in  this  curt  intimation ; 
but  he  dressed  himself  carefully  for  the  in- 
tenriew,  and  with  his  crayat  properly  ar- 
ranged by  Julia,  who  passed  his  whole  ap- 
pearance in  reyiew,  he  set  out  for  the  pretty 
Villa  of  the  Chestnuts  where  her  laayship 

liyed. 

^*  I  don't  suppose  that  I'm  about  to  do 
anything  very  unworthy,  Julia,"  said  he  as 
he  bade  her  good-by ;  "  but  I  assure  jrou  I  feel 
lower  in  my  own  esteem  this  morning  tl^n 
I  haye  known  myself  since  —  since  " 

**  Since  you  tumbled  oyer  the  sunk  fence, 
perhaps,"  said  she,  laughing,  and  turned 
Dack  into  the  house. 

L'Cstrange  soon  found  himself  at  the 
gate  of  the  yilla,  and  was  conducted  by  a 
senrant  in  deep  mourning  through  a  yery 
beautiful  garden  to  a  small  kiosk,  or  sum- 
mer-house, where  a  breakfast-table  was 
spread.  He  was  punctual  to  the  moment ; 
but  as  her  ladyship  had  not  yet  appeared 
he  had  ample  time  to  admire  the  beiauty  of 
the  Seyri^s  cups  of  a  pale  blue,  and  the  rich 
caryin<;  of  the  siWer  service,  —  evidently  of 


antique  mould,  and  by  a  master  hand.  The 
rare  exotics  which  were  disposed  on  every 
side,  amongst  which  some  oirds  of  bright 
plumage  were  encaged,  seemed  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  this  luxurious  spot,  and  im- 
pressed him  with — he  knew  not  what  ex- 
alted idea  of  her  who  should  be  its  mistress. 

He  waited,  at  first  patiently  enough — 
there  was  much  to  interest  and  amuse  him ; 
but  at  last,  as  nigh  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
and  she  had  not  appeared,  a  feeling,  half  of 
irritation  at  the  tnought  of  neglect,  and 
half  doubt  lest  he  should  have  mistaken 
what  the  servant  said,  be^an  to  worry  and 
distress  him.  A  little  pendule  on  a  bracket 
played  a  few  bars  of  a  waltz,  and  struck 
three.  Should  he  wait  any  longer  ?  was  the 
question  he  put  himself.  ^  His  sense  of 
sname  on  leaving  home  at  Mhe  thought  of 
presenting  himself  before  a  patron  came 
bi^;k  upon  him  now  with  redoubled  force. 
He  had  often  felt  that  the  ministers  who 
preached  for  a  call  were  submitting  them,- 
selves  to  a  very  unworthy  ordezf  The 
being  judged  by  those  they  were  appointed 
to  teach  seemed  in  itself  little  shcnt  of  an 
outrage ;  but  the  part  he  was  now  playing 
was  infinitely  worse;  —  he  had  actually 
come  to  show  himself,  to  see  if,  when  looked 
at  and  talked  to,  her  ladyship  would  conde- 
scend to  be  his  patron,  and  as  it  were  to 
impress  the  indignity  more  strongly  upon 
him  he  was  kept  waiting  like  a  lacquey  I 

^*  I  don't  think  I  ou^ht  to  stoop  to  this," 
muttered  he  bitterly  to  himself ;  and  takhig 
a  card  and  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  he 
wrote:  —  "The  Rev.  George  L'Bstranse 
has*  waited  from  two  to  three  o'clock  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh ; 
he  regrets  the  disappointment,  as  well  as 
his  inability  to  prolong  his  attendance." 
**  There,"  cried  he  aloud,  "  I  hope  that  will 
do ! "  and  he  placed  the  card  conspicuously 
on  the  table. 

"  Do  what,  pray  ?  "  said  a  very  soft  voice, 
as  a  slight  figure  in  deep  mourning  swept 
noiselesuy  into  the  kiosk,  and  taking  the 
card  up,  sat  down  without  reading  it 

One  glance  showed  that  the  nandsome 
woman  before  him  was  Lady  Augusta,  and 
the  bashful  curate  blushed  deeply  at  the 
awkwardness  of  his  position. 

**  Mr.  L'Estrange,  1  presume  ?"  said  she, 
waving  her  hand  to  him  to  be  seated. 
"  And  what  is  your  card  to  do ;  not  repre- 
sent you,  I  hope,  for  I'd  rather  see  you  in 
person  ?  " 

*'  In  my  despair  of  seeing  your  ladyship 
I  wrote  a  line  to  say  —  to  say  "' —  and  he 
blundered  and  stopped  short 

"  To  lay  you'd  wait  no  longer,"  said  ibe 
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_ ;  ^  bat  bow  toucbj  Toa  most  be. ' 
Doo't  Toa  know  that  women  oaTe  tbe  priTi-  ; 
lege  of  nnpiuictiiality  ?  don't  joa  know  it 
IB  one  of  the  few  prerogatives  70a  men 
have  spared  them  ?    Hare  70a  breakfast- 
ed?'* 

Yes  —  some  boon  ago.* 
I  fbi^t  whether  I  have  not  alsa  I 
ratiier  think  I  did  take  some  coffee.  I  have 
been  verj  impatient  for  jour  coming.  Sit 
here,  please,**  said  she,  pointing  to  an  arm- 
chair beside  her  own  sofa.  ^*  I  have  been 
▼erf  impatient  indeed  to  see  yon.  I  want 
to  bear  all  about  these  poor  Bramleighs ;  — 
▼on  lived  beside  them,  didn't  joo,  and 
knew  them  all  intimately  ?  What  is  this 
terrible  story  of  their  ruin  ?  this  claim  to 
their  property  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  is 
there  really  anything  in  it?  " 

'^  It  is  somewhat  of  a  long  story,"  began 
L'Est  range. 

^  Then  don't  tell  it,  I  entreat  you.  Are 
yon  married,  Mr.  L'Estrange  ?  " 

"  No,  madam,  I  have  not  that  happiness," 
said  he,  smiling  at  the  strange  aoniptnesB 
of  her  manner. 

'*  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  she  cried ;  **  so  ^lad ! 
I'm  not  afraid  of  a  parson,  but  I  positively 
dread  a  parson's  wife.  The  parson  has  oc- 
casionally a  little  tolerance  for  a  nomber  of  I 
things  he  doesn't  exactly  like;  his  wife 
never  forgives  them;  and  then  a  woman 
takes  such  exact  measure  of  another  wo- 
man's meanings,  and  a  man  knows  nothing 
about  them  at  all ;  that  on  the  whole  I'm 
delighted  you  are  single,  and  I  fervently 
trust  you  will  remain  sa  Will  you  promise 
me  as  much  ?  will  you  give  me  your  word 
not  to  marry  till  I  leave  this  ?  " 

'^  I  need  scarcely  pledge  myself,  madam, 
to  that;  my  narrow  fortoae  binds  me 
whether  I  would  or  not." 

**  And  you  have  your  mother  with  you, 
haven't  you  ?  " 

^  No,  madam ;  my  sister  has  accompanied 
me.^ 

*^  I  wish  it  had  been  your  mother.  I  do 
so  like  the  maternal  pride  of  a  dear  old  lady 
in  her  fine  handsome  son.  Isn't  she  vain  of 
you  ?  By  the  way,  how  did  your  choice 
fall  upon  the  Church  ?  You  look  more  like 
a  cavalry  officer.  I'm  certain  you  ride 
well." 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  accomplishment 
I  possess  in  the  world,"  said  he,  with  some 
warmth  of  manner. 

"  I'm  deliirhted  to  hear  that  you're  a 
horseman.  There's  a  mare  of  mine  become 
perfectly  impossible.  A  stupid  creature  I 
took  as  trroom  hurt  her  mouth  with  a  severe 
bit,  and  she  rears  now  at  the  slightest  touch. 


Cooldnt  joa  do  iomethii^  with  her  ?  Fraj 
do  ;  and  m  return  I'll  take  you  aome  charm- 
ing rides  over  the  Campagna.  There's  a 
little  valley  —  almost  a  glen  —  near  tlHS, 
which  I  may  say  I  discovered  myselfl  Tea 
musn't  be  afraid  of  bad  tonjzues  because  jroa 
ride  oat  with  me.  Mrs  .Trumpler  will  of 
course  take  it  up.  She's  odious  —  perfectly 
odious.  You  haven't  seen  her  yet,  but  yoa4 
have  to  call  on  her;  she  contribates  a  thou- 
sand francs  a  year  to  the  Church,  and  mnit 
not  be  ne<;lected.  And  then  there's  old  S^ 
Marcus  Cluff —  don't  forget  him ;  and  take 
care  to  remember  that  his  mother  was  Lady 
Marion  Otlcy,  and  don't  remember  ijiat  his 
father  was  ClufT  and  Gosler,  the  famous  fidK 
monger.  I  protest  I'm  bejoming  as  scan- 
dalous as  Mrs.  Trumpler  herself.  And  mind 
that  you  come  back  and  tell  when  yoo've 
seen  these  people  what  they  said  to  yon,  and 
what  you  said  to  them,  and  whether  they 
abused  me.  Come  to  tea,  or,  if  yonT  like 
better,  come  and  dine  to-morrow  at  ax,  and 
III  call  on  your  mother  in  the  meanwhile 
and  ask  her  ^-though  I'd  rather  you'd  oome 
alone." 

^  It  is  my  sister,  madam,  that  is  with  me." 
said  he,  with  groat  difficulty  refraining  fiom 
a  burst  of  laughter. 

<'  Well,  and  I've  said  I'd  visit  her,  thoogh 
I'm  not  fond  of  women,  and  I  believe  they 
never  like  me." 

L 'Estrange  blundered  out  some  stapid 
compliment  about  her  having  in  rouompenss 
abundant  admiration  from  the  other  lez, 
and  she  laughed,  and  said,  **  Perhaps  sow 
Indeed,  I  bebeve  I  am  rather  a  favourite; 
but  with  clever  men — not  with  the  fbob. 
Youll  see  that  they  avoid  me.  And  so,"  oud 
she,  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  ^'  you  really  can 
tell  me  nothing  about  these  Bramleigfat? 
And  all  this  time  I  have  been  reckoning  on 
your  coming  to  hear  everything,  and  lo 
know  about  the  will.  Up  to  this  boor,  I  am 
totally  ignorant  as  to  how  I  am  lefl.  Isnt 
that  very  dreadful  ?  " 

**  It  is  very  distressing  indeed,  madam." 

*^  The  Colonel  always  said  he'd  insert  a 
clause  or  a  something  or  other  against  my 
marrying  again.  Can  you  imagine  anything 
so  un<;enerous?  It's  unchristian,  actually 
unchristian  —  isn't  it  ?  " 

A  slight  gesture  seemed  to  say  that  be 
agreed  with  her;  but  she  was  for  once  detei^ 
mined  to  be  answered  moro  definitely,  and 
she  said,  ^*  I'm  sure,  as  a  clergyman,  yoa  can 
say  if  there's  anything  in  the  Bible  ageioit 
my  having  another  husband  ?  " 

**  I'm  certain  there  is  not,  madam." 

**  IIow  ni(*e  it  is  in  the  Church  of  Bame 
that  when  there's  anything  you  want  lo  do^ 
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and  it*8  not  quite  right  to  do  it,  you  can 
have  a  dispensation  —  that  is,  the  Pope  can 
make  it  perfectly  moral  and  proper,  and  le- 
gal besides.  Protestantism  is  so  narrow  — 
terribly  narrow.  As  the  dear  Monsiguore 
Balbi  said  to  me  the  other  night,  it  is  a  long 
*Act  of  Parliament  against  sin.'  Wasn't 
that  neat  ?    They  are  so  clever ! " 

"I  am  so  new  to  Italy,  madam,  that  I 
have  no  acquaintance  with  these  gentle- 
men." 

*^  I  know  you'll  like  them  when  you  do 
know  them ;  they  are  so  gentle  and  so  per- 
suasive —  I  might  say  so  fascinating.  I  as- 
sure you,  Mr.  L'Estrange,  I  ran  a  very  great 
risk  of  going  over,  as  it  is  called.  Indeed 
the  Osservatore  Romano  said  I  had  gone 
over;  but  that  was  at  least  premature. 
These  are  things  one  cannot  do  without  long 
and  deep  reflection,  and  intense  self-exami- 
nation—  don't  you  think  so?  And  the 
dear  old  Cardinal  Bottesini,  who  used  to 
come  to  us  every  Friday  evening,  warned 
me  himself  against  my  impulsiveness ;  and 
then  Door  Colonel  Bramleigh,"  —  here  she 
raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  —  "  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  it  at  all ;  he  was  so  devo* 
tedly  attached  to  me  —  it  was  positive  love 
in  a  man  of  his  mould  —  that  the  thought  of 
my  being  lost  to  him,  as  he  called  it,  was 
maddening ;  and  in  fact  he  —  he  made  it 
downright  impossible  —  impossible!"  And 
at  last  she  paused,  and  a  very  painful  ex- 
pression in  her  face  showed  that  her  thoughts 
at  the  moment  were  far  from  pleasurable. 
**  Where  wais  I  ?  what  was  it  I  was  going  to 
say?"  resumed  she,  hurriedly.  "Oli,  I  re- 
member, I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  you 
must  on  no  account  *  go  over,'  and  therefore, 
avoid  of  all  things  what  they  call  the  *  con- 
troversy '  here ;  don't  read  their  little  books, 
and  never  make  close  friendships  with  the 
Monsignori.  You're  a  young  man,  and  nat- 
urally enough  would  feel  flattered  at  their 
attentions,  and  all  the  social  attractions 
they'd  surround  you  with.  Of  course  you 
know  nothing  of  life,  and  that  is  the  very 
thing  they  do  understand  ;  and  perhaps  it's 
not  rifrht  of  me  to  sav  it  —  it's  like  a  treason 
«-  but  the  women,  the  great  leaders  of  soci- 
ety, aid  them  powerfully.  They'd  like  to 
bnng  you  over,"  said  she,  raising  her  glass 
and  looking  at  him.  ^*  You'd  really  look 
remarkably  well  in  a  chasuble  and  a  cope. 
They'd  positively  fight  for  you  as  a  domestic 
chaplain  "  — and  the  thought  so  amused  her 
that  she  laughed  outright,  and  L'Estrange 
himself  joined  her.  ^*  I  hope  I  have  not 
wearied  you  with  my  cautions  and  my 
warnings;  but  really,  when  I  thought  how 
ntteriy  alone  and  friendless  you  must  be 


here,  nobody  to  consult  with,  none  to  advise 
you  —  for,  after  all,  your  mother  could 
scarcely  be  an  efllcient  guide  in  such  difficul- 
ties—  I  felt  it  would  be  cruel  not  to  come  to 
your  aid.  Have  you  ^ot  a  watch  ?  I  don't 
trust  that  little  pendule,  though  it  plays  a 
delicious  '  Ave  Maria '  of  Rossini's.  What 
hour  is  it  ?  " 

^*  Half-past  four,  madam.  I  am  really 
shocked  at  the  length  of  my  visit" 

"  Well,  I  must  go  away.  Perhaps  you'll 
come  and  see  my  sister — ^  she's  charming,  I 
assure  you,  and  she'd  like  to  knbw  you  ?^ 

*^  If  you  will  vouchsafe  to  present  me  on 
any  other  day,  I  shall  be  but  too  grateful ; 
but  Sir  Marcus  Cluffgave  me  a  rendezvous 
for  four  o'clock." 

"  And  you'll  be  with  him  at  five,"  cried 
she  laughing.  *^  Doif t  say  it  was  I  that 
made  you  break  your  appointment,  for  he 
hates  me,  and  would  never  forgive  you. 
By-by.  Tell  your  mother  I'll  call  on  her  to- 
morrow, and  hope  you'll  both  dine  with  me." 
And  without  waiting  for  a  word  in  reply,  she 
tripped  out  of  the  summer-house  and  hastened 
away  to  the  villa. 

L'£strange  had  little  time  to  think  over 
this  somewhat  strange  interview  when  he 
reached  the  entrance-gate  to  the  grounds  of 
Sir  Marcus  CluflT,  and  was  scarcely  admitted 
within  the  precincts  when  a  phaeton  and  a 
pair  of  very  diminutive  ponies  drove  up,  and  a 
thin,  emaciated  man,  carefully  swathed  in 
shawb  and  wrappers,  who  held  the  reins, 
called  out,  "  Is  that  Mr.  L'Estranoje  ?  " 

The  young  parson  came  forward  with  hb 
excuses  for  being  late,  and  begged  that  ho 
might  not  interrupt  Sir  Marcus  in  his  in- 
tended drive. 

**  Will  you  take  a  turn  with  me  ?  "  said 
Sir  Marcus,  in  a  whining  voice,  that  sounded 
like  habitual  complaint.  **  I'm  obliged  to  do 
this  every  day ;  it's  the  doctor's  (Jrder.  He 
says, '  Take  the  air  and  distract  yourself; ' 
and  I  do  so."  L'Estrange  had  now  seated 
himself,  and  they  drove  away. 

"  I'm  glad  you've  come,"  said  Sir  Marcus. 
"  It  will  stop  all  this  plotting  and  intriguing. 
If  you  had  delayed  much  longer,  I  think 
they'd  have  had  a  dozen  here  —  one  of  them 
a  converted  Jew,  a  very  dirty  fellow.  O 
dear,  how  fatiguing  it  is  I  that  little  crop- 
eared  pony  pulb  so  he  can't  be  held,  and  we 
call  him  John  Bright ;  but  don't  mention  it. 
I  hope  you  have  no  family,  sir  ?  " 

"  1  have  mjr  sister  only." 

^^  A  sister  isn't  so  bad.  A  sister  may 
marry,  or  she  may "  What  was  the 
other  alternative  did  not  appear,  for 
John  Bright  bolted  at  this  moment,  and  it 
was  full  five  minutes  ere  he  could  be  pulled 
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up  «3e^!b.  "  Tuit  it tw:  vtifi/acijoa Im  praa»- 
ic^i."  «4ui  u«?  tt'.-c  lUMi.  *  If  it  vMii't  for 
Mr  S<^AuMi.^l  *skji  the  BeV'ttdfsr  Mr. 
X«9^i^A4^a.  «e  ]  wA^-kX  biaof  tiiai  g«&ueiiMA 
—  i'X  u4i*^  ux»  tb-i;ii  dMibrwjtAoa :  MU  Nw^d- 

y*;.'!*.^  J  .^iC<s  «  itor^e  'm  bis  6eiir  —  tiie  moii 
iLvtri^nXH  nixi«v«r  r;uk't  eft:4ipe  a^iiLBt 
tiuL"  li'  til*;  iitu«  <:ar:kl«  tiuu  {<Aiowed 
tiiik  t;^M>;';t«  di'i  boi  tfMwi  ti%Jkf^r  lika  a 
h^-yju.  ii  ««b  &ii  'i*  (kat  isiafAifXi  %hhl  Sir 
M'dr'Vi-  (?yer  [MitmxVtAA  tiiotaeir. 

^  1  CjLfi'i  4MK  /'/fi  if  vou  liJM  tluB  place. 
Y'MAi*t  vp*  iiHw'tv  *:/jtafi  t'iaiuv<sr  tliat  ques- 
tion." rfA*iwf9ti  ^  :  "  but  1  ia«v  wk  what  Ib 
tU*;  w^n  <if  •rjc.-ii-iv  rou  p«:f«5r  ir " 

**  Tvi?  ie(;a  u<;xt  Vi  ooihitig  of  tb«  worid 
•in'r^i  1  U;f't  tii«;  \^n\y*inaty.  1  have  k«en 
iivin/  tfi«;««  la«t  fr^ir  or  five  yeart  ia  one  of 
the  leut  vivi u^l  spou  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Ofii/  «ia';e  the  arrival  of  the  iiramleigh  fam- 
ily \^  a  tkHi'j}iit*Mr  to  speak  to." 

'^  Ah,  then,  you  know  tbeite  Bramleigfat  ?  ** 
•aid  the  other  irith  ov/re  animation  than  he 
lia^l  y<;t  di<}f#layeft  **  Overi>earing  peof4e, 
I've  heard  -the/  were  —  very  rv:\\,  and  indo- 
lent to  a  dejf  ree."  j 

*■  I  intMt  wiy  1  have  £riund  them  everything 
that  waa  kind  and   coriftiduratb,   hospitable . 
wik]i\i\>tj^r%^  and  rery  warm-hearted  friends."  , 

*'  That's  n*ii  th(;  world's  judj^ent  on  them,  i 
my  d<;;ir  sir  —  far  from  it.     They  are    a  - 
prov(;rb   for   pret'^nnion   and   im|iertinence. ' 
As  for   Lady   Augusta  here — to  be  sure 
she's  only  one  oC  them  by  marria^  —  but 
there'll  not  a  s^iul  in  the  plaice  she  has  not 
oiJtra;;i'/l.     She   jfOfiS  nowhere  —  of  course, 
Uiat  hh';  ha4  a  ri;rlit  to  do  —  but  she  never 
return 4   a  call,  never  even   sends  a  card. 
8lie  w<:nt  wt  far  as  to  t«ll  Mr.  Pemberton, 
your  predef;ei4!trir  hen:,  that  she  liked  Albano 
for  iu  Mava;/ery ;  that  there  was  no  one  to 
know,  wan  \U  chief  charm  for  her." 

'M  saw  hifr  for  the  first  time  this  morn- 
ing;," said  f  j'Kitran;{e,  not  liking  to  involve 
himH<;lf'  in  thin  censure. 

*' And  shrs  fascinate<l  you,  of  course? 
I'm  u>ld  she  doits  that  with  every  fiood-look- 
in^  yoiin;;  fifliow  that  comes  in  hor  way. 
Khif'rt  a  finished  (:rx|uette,  they  say.  I  don't 
know  wiiat  tliat  means,  nor  do  1  believe  it 
would  hi'ivi;  uiuch  HU(M:a«i  with  me  if  I  did 
know.  All  the  crKpietry  she  bestows  upon 
me  ii  to  set  uiy  fionies  oiT  in  full  gallop 
wheuMVt'.r  HJie  overtakes  mo  driving.  She 
Htarts  away  in  a  sharp  canter  just  behind 
mis  and  tli)hn  Bri;;ht  fancit^s  it  a  race,  and 
away  he  goes  u»o^  and  if  Mr.  Needham  was 


of  tbe  mail  aesie  I  don't  i 

UtfXKDfo    of  Bfc      la 

ooniMK:uoo  of  aiae.    Mr 
ion.  was  owiu  lo  one  of  'dt/t 
Kin^Bt  Cfxnwr.     ITooid  jga  nand 
reixks  lor  a  wmie,  John  is  itxfalir 
day  ?    Just  mx  vaere  jm 
^ree    Toa    tke  wtu|MkaDi  for    3 
Ah.  that's  a  relief  I    Totb  down  tike 
road  on  roar  left.     And  »  mat  aerw 
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roar 


tenets  —  never   xs^uvd 


vou    at#CMt 

whtih/ifr  roa  wei« 

Church  or  do  chorek  as  all  ?  * 

**  Pardon  me.  Sir  Marc-as :  she 
ularly  anxioos  thai  I  dnold  ^nard 
a^nst  &jmi^  fSfeinaiinny  and  adi 

^  Ah.  she  Jtnows  them  all  I  Tbej  ihoa^ 
xhev  had  secured  her  —  inieai  ther  v«« 
full  sure  of  it :  but  as  she  said  so  poor  Mr. 
Pemberton.  ther  found  ther  had  haicbed  a 
dock.  She  was  only  flirtmjE  vidi  Boar 
The  woman  wookl  ffirt  with  the  Hair 
Father,  sir.  if  she  had  a  chance.  Tberev 
nothing  serioos,  nothing  real,  nothing  boocK 
about  her ;  but  she  charmed  you.  for  all  that 

—  I  see  it.  I  see  it  all ;  and  you're  to 
moonli<riit  rides  with  her  over  the  d 
Harharlia!  Haven't  I  hit  it?  Poor  oU 
Pemberton  —  fifty-ei^t  if  he  was  an  boor — 
got  a  bad  bronchitis  with  these  same  night-ex- 
cursions. Worse  than  that,  he  made  tlw  place 
too  hot  for  him.  Mn.  TVnmpler  —  an  ar- 
tive  woman  Mrs.  T.,  and  the  eye  of  a  hawk 

—  wouldn't  stand  the  '  few  sweet  momeiita,' 
as  poor  Pemberton  in  his  siippUeitT  called 
them.  She  threatened  him  with  a  general 
meeting,  and  a  vote  of  censure,  and  a  letter  lo 
the  Bisiiop  of  Gibraltar ;  and  she  frightened 
him  so  that  he  resigned.  I  was  awar  at 
the  time  at  the  baths  at  lachia,  or  I'd  ^ve 
tried  to  patch  up  matters.  Indeed,  as  I  told 
Mrs.  T.,  I'd  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  my  Lady, 
instead  of  banishing  poor  Pemberton,  ■• 
kind-hearted  a  creature  aa  ever  I  met,  and 
a  capital  whist-player.  Not  one  of  yonr  new- 
fangled fellows,  with  the 'call  for  trump' 
and  all  the  last  devices  of  the  Portland,  not 
a  steady  player,  who  never  varied  —  didn't 
go  chopping  about,  changing  his  suita,  and 
making  false  leads,  but  went  manfuUr 
through  his  hearts  before  he  opened  hii 
spades.  We  were  at  Christ  Chnrch  to- 
gether. I  knew  him  for  a  matter  of  iiz-aod* 
thirty  years,  Mr.  L'Estrangc,  and  I  ple^^ 
you  my  word  of  honour,"  —  here  hia  voice 
grew  tremulous  with  agitation  —  "  and  in  all 
that  time  I  never  knew  him  revoke!  "He 
drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and 
leaning  back  in  the  seat  seemed  almoit  over- 
a      '  by  his  emotioni. 
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It  IB  a  private  entrance  to  my  grounds.  Fll 
not  ask  you  to  come  in  to-day,  sir.  Fm  a 
little  flarried  and  nervous ;  but  if  youll  join 
a  sick  man's  dinner  at  two  o'clock  to-morrow 
•  —  some  rice  and  a  chicken  and  a  bit  of  fish 
—  nothing  more,  I  promise  you.  Well, 
well,  I  see  it  does  not  tempt  you.  My  best 
thanks  for  your  pleasant  company.  Let  me 
see  you  soon.  Take  care  of  yourself,  be- 
ware of  my  Lady,  and  avoSd  the  moonlight !  ** 

Apparently  this  little  sally  seemed  to  re- 
vive the  invalid,  for  he  stepped  up  the  ap- 
proach to  his  house  with  a  lively  air  and 
waved  his  hand  pleasantlv  as  he  said  adieu. 

«<  There's  another  «till  1 "  muttered  L'E»- 
trange  as  he  inquired  the  way  to  Mrs.  Trum- 
pler's ;  '*  and  t  wish  with  all  my  heart  it 
was  all  over.** 

L*£strange  found  Mrs.  Trumpler  at  tea. 
She  was  an  early  diner,  and  took  tea  about 
six  o'clock,  afler  which  she  went  out  for  an 
evenimi^  drive  over  the  Campagna.  In  as- 
pect, the  lady  was  not  prepossessing.  She 
was  very  red-faced,  with  large  grizzly  curls 
arranged  in  a  straight  line  across  her  fore- 
head, and  she  wore  spectacles  of  such  a  size 
as  to  give  her  somewhat  the  look  of  an  owl. 
In  figure,  she  was  portly  and  stout,  and  had 
a  stand-up  sort  of  air,  that  to  a  timid  or  bash- 
ful man,  like  the  curate,  was  the  reverse  of 


reassuring. 


*^I  perceive,  sir,  I  am  the  last  on  your 
list,**  said  she,  looking  at  her  watch  as  he 
entered.    **  It  is  past  six." 

^  I  regret,  madam,  if  I  have  come  at  an 
inconvenient  hour.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
wait  on  you  to-n;iorrow  ?  ** 

^  No,  sir.  We  will,  with  your  permission, 
avail  ourseWes  of  the  present  to  make  ac- 
aoaintance  with  each  other.**  She  rang 
ttie  bell  afler  this  speech,  and  ordered  that 
the  carriage  should  be  sent  away.  **  I  shall 
not  drive,  Giacomo,"  said  she ;  ^^  and  I  do  not 
receive  if  any  one  calls." 

*'  Tou  brouglit  me  a  letter,  sir,  from  the 
Reverend  Silas  Smallwood,"  said  she,  very 
much  in  the  tone  of  a  barrister  cross-exam- 
inine  a  troublesome  witness. 

**  les,  madam ;  that  gentleman  kindly 
offered  a  friend  of  mine  to  be  the  means  of 
presenting  me  to  you.** 

'*  So  that  you  are  not  personally  acquaint- 
ed, sir?*' 

**  We  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  even 
seen  each  other." 

'^It  is  as  well,  sir,  fully  as  well.  Mr. 
Small  wood  is  a  person  for  whose  judgment 
or  discrimination  I  would  have  the  very 
Immblest  opinion,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
from  what  you  tell  me,  the  hope  that  you 
are  not  of  his  party  in  the  Church  ?  "  i 


'<!  am  unable  to  answer  vou,  madam, 
knowing  nothing  whatever  of  Mr.  Smalls- 
wood's  peculiar  views." 

*^  This  is  fencing,  sir ;  and  I  don't  admire 
fencing.  Let  us  understand  each  other. 
YHiat  have  you  come  here  to  preach?  I 
hope  my  question  is  a  direct  one  r  " 

'^  I  am  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  madam ;  and  when  I  have  said 
so,  I  have  answered  you." 

*^What,  sir?  do  yon  imagine  your  reply 
is  sufficient  in  an  age  when  not  alone  every 
doctrine  is  embraced  within  the  Church,  but 
that  there  is  a  very  large  and  increasing 
party  who  are  prepared  to  have  no  doctrine 
at  all?  I  perceive,  sir,  I  must  make  my 
approaches  to  you  in  a  different  fashion* 
Are  you  a  man  of  vestments,  gesticulations, 
and  glass  windows  ?  Do  you  dramatize  your 
Christianity  ?  " 

**I  believe  I  can  say  no,  madam,  to  all 
these." 

^^Aet  you  a  Literalist,  then?  What 
about  Noah,  sir?  Let  me  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  about  the  Flood.  Have  you 
ever  calculated  what  forty  days'  rainfall 
would  amount  to  ?  Do  you  know  that  in  As- 
sam, where  the  rains  are  the  heaviest  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  in  Colon,  in  South 
America,  no  twelve  hours'  rain  ever  passed 
five  inches  and  three  quarters  ?  Tou  are, 
I  am  sure,  acquainted  with  Eschschormes" 
book  on  the  Nile  deposits  ?  If  not,  sir,  it  is  ven- 
der —  at  your  service.  Now,  sir,  we  shall  de- 
vote this  eveninff  to  the  Deluge,  and,  so  far  as 
time  permits,  the  age  of  the  earth.  To- 
morrow evening  we'll  take  Moses,  on  Staub's 
suggestion  that  many  persons  were  included 
under  that  name.  We'll  keep  the  Penta- 
teuch for  Friday,  for  I  expect  the  Babbi 
Bensi  will  be  here  by  that  time." 

*'  Will  you  pardon  me,  madam,"  said 
L'Estrange,  rising,  *Mf  I  decline  entering 
upon  all  discussion  of  these  momentous  ques- 
tions with  you  ?  I  have  no  such  scliolarship 
as  would  enable  me  to  prove  instructive,  and 
I  have  conviction  sufficiently  strong,  in  my 
faith  in  other  men's  learning,  to  enable  me 
to  reject  quibbles  and  be  unmoved  by  subtle- 
ties. Besides,"  added  he,  in  a  sharper  tone, 
^*  I  have  come  here  to  have  the  honour  of 
making  your  acquaintance,  and  not  to  sub- 
mit myself  to  an  examination.  May  1  wish 
you  a  good-evening  ?  " 

How  he  took  his  leave,  how  he  descended 
the  stairs,  and  rushed  into  the  street,  and 
found  his  way  to  the  little  inn  where  his  sis- 
ter wearily  was  waiting  dinner  for  him,  the 
poor  curate  never  knew  to  the  last  day  of 
nis  life. 
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CHAPTER    XXXUI. 
A    SMALL    LODGINQ    AT    LOUVAIKS. 

In  a  very  humble  quarter  of  the  old 
town  of  rx>uyalne,  at  the  comer  of  La 
Rue  des  Moines,  Auj^^tus  Bramleigh  and 
his  sister  had  taken  up  their  kragings. 
Madame  Jenrasse,  the  proprietress  of  the 
house,  had  in  her  youth  been  the  femme- 
de-chambre  of  some  high-born  dame  of 
Brussels,  and  offered  her  services  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Ellen,  while  with  the  aid 
of  her  own  servant  she  prepared  their 
meals,  thus  at  once  supplying  the  modest 
requirements  they  needed.  Augustus  Bram- 
leigh was  not  a  very  resolute  or  determined 
man,  but  his  was  one  of  those  natures  that 
acquire  solidity  from  pressure.  When 
once  he  found  himself  on  the  road  of  sacri- 
fices, his  self-esteem  imparted  vigour  and 
energy  to  his  character.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  he  was  accustomed  to  hold 
himself —  his  abilities  and  his  temperament 
—  cheaply  enough.  No  man  was  ever 
less  self-opinionated  or  sel^onfidenL  If  re- 
ferred to  for  advice,  or  even  for  opinion,  he 
woidd  modestly  decline  the  last,  and  sav, 
*<  Marion  or  Temple  perhaps  could  help 
you  herv."  He  shrank  from  all  self-asser- 
tion whatever,  and  it  was  ever  a  most  pain- 
ful moment  to  him  when  he  was  presented 
to  any  one  as  the  future  head  of  the  house 
and  the  heir  to  the  Bramleigh  estates.  To 
Ellen,  from  whom  he  had  no  secrets,  he  had 
oflen  confessed  how  he  wished  he  had  been 
a  younger  son.  All  his  tastes  and  all  his 
likings  were  those  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  man 
of  mo<lerate  fortune,  and  an  ambition  even 
smaller  than  that  fortune.  He  would  say, 
too,  half-jestingly,  **  With  such  aspiring 
spirits  amonjTSt  us  as  Marion  and  Temple, 
1  can  afford  myself  the  luxury  of  obscurity. 
They  are  sure  to  carry  our  banner  loftily, 
and  /  may  with  safety  go  on  my  humble 
path  unnoticed.'* 

Jack  had  always  been  his  favourite  bro- 
ther: his  ioyous  nature,  his  sailor-like 
frankness,  his  spirit,  and  his  willingness  to 
oblige,  contrasted  very  favouraluy  with 
TempleV  s^^late,  cautious  manner,  and  the 
traces  of  a  selfishness  that  never  fbi*eot 
itself.  Had  Jack  been  the  second  son  in- 
stead of  the  youngest,  Augustus  would 
have  abdicated  in  his  favour  at  once,  but 
he  could  not  make  such  a  sacrifice  for 
Temple.  All  the  less  that  the  very  astute 
diplomatist  continiially  harped  on  the  sort 
of  qualities  which  were  required  to  dis- 
pense an  ample  fortune,  and  more  than 
insinuated  how  much  such  a  position  would 


become  himself,  while  anolibCT  might  only 
regard  it  as  a  burden  and  a  worry.  It  waf 
certainly  a  great  shock  to  him  to  leam  that 
there  was  a  claimant  to  his  fyunilj  fbrtma 
and  estate :  the  terrible  feeling  that  they 
were  to  appeur  before  the  world  as  im- 
postors, —  nolding  a  station  and  dispeoaiiiK 
a  wealth  to  which  they  had  no  right,  —  f 
most  overcame  him.  The  disgrace  of  a 
public  exposure,  the  notoriety  it  woold 
evoke,  were  abont  the  most  poignant  siifler- 
ingssuch  a  man  could  be  brought  to  endnra. 
He  to  whom  a  newspaper  coomient,  a 
mere  passing  notice  of  nis  name,  was  a 
source  of  piun  and  annoyance ;  that  he 
should  figure  in  a  great  trial  and  his  down- 
fall be  made  the  theme  of  moral  reflections 
in  a  leading  article !  How  was  this  to  be 
borne  ?  What  could  break  the  fall  from  a 
position  of  aflluence  and  power  to  a  condi- 
tion of  penury  and  insignificance  ?  Nodi- 
ing  —  if  not  the  spirit  which  by  meeting 
disaster  half-way,  seemed  at  least  to  accept 
the  inevitable  with  courage,  and  so  canj  a 
high  heart  in  the  last  moments  of  defeat. 

Augustus  well  knew  what  a  mistaken 
estimate  the  world  had  ever  formed  of  Us 
timid,  bashful  nature,  and  this  had  gifen 
his  manner  a  semblance  of  pride  and  hau- 
teur which  made  the  keynote  of  his  chamc- 
ter.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  he  tried  to 
persuade  people  that  he  had  not  an  im- 
measurable self-conceit  They  saw  it  in 
his  every  word  and  gesture,  in  his  coolnem 
when  they  approached  him,  in  his  idmost 
ungraciousness  when  they  were  conrt<-ons 
to  him.  ^'Man;^  will  doubtless  declare," 
j  said  he,  **  that  this  reverse  of  fortune  is  bot 
a  natural  justice  on  one  who  plumed  him- 
self too  much  on  his  prosperity,  and  who 
arrogated  too  far  on  the  accident  of  bis 
weauh.  If  so  I  can  bat  say  they  win  not 
judse  me  fairly.  They  will  know  nothing 
of  where  my  real  suffering  lies.  It  is  las 
the  loss  of  fortune  I  deplore,  than  the 
worid's  judgment  on  having  so  long  usurped 
that  we  had  no  right  to.* 

Fi-om  the  day  he  read   Sedley's  letter 

and  held  that  conversation  with  the  lawyert 

.  in  which  he  heard  that  the  claimant's  ease 

:  8e«*med  a  very  strong  one,  and  that  perfal^ 

I  the  Bramleighs  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  it 

{ of  so  much  weight  as  the  great  fact  of  pos> 

session  —  from  that  hour  he  took  a  despair 

ing  view  of  the  case.    There  are  men  who 

,  at  the  first  reverse  of  fortune  throw  down 

.  their  cards  and  confess  themselves  beaten. 

I  There  are  men  who  can  accept  def^  its^ 

■  better  than  meet  the  vacillating  events  of 

;  a  changeful  destiny ;  who  have  no  pei'iii 

,  tence  in  their  courage,  nor  any  resomroes  tn 
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meet  tbe  coming  iQcidents  of  life.  Augus- 
tus Bramleigh  possessed  a  great  share  of 
this  temperament.  It  is  true  that  Sedley 
afler  much  persuasion  induced  him  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  a  compromise,  carefully 
aYoiding  the  use  of  that  unhappy  word, 
and  substituting  for  it  the  less  oonoxious 
expression  **  arrangement"  Now  this  same 
arrangement,  as  Mr.  Sedlev  put  it,  was  a 
matter  which  concerned  -the  Bramleishs 
collectedly  :  —  seeing  that  if  the  family 
estates  were  to  be  taken  away,  nothing 
would  remain  to  fiimish  the  provision  for 
younger  children.  ^*  You  must  ascertain 
what  your  brothers  will  do,"  wrote  Sedley ; 
**  you  must  inquire  how  far  Lord  Culduff — 
wno  through  his  marriage  has  a  rent-charge 
on  the  estate  —  will  be  willing  te  contribute 
to  an  *  arrangement' " 

Nothing  could  be  less  encouraging  than 
the  answer  this  appeal  called  forth.  Lord 
Culdbflf  wrote  back  in  the  tone  of  an  in- 
jured man,  all  but  declaring  that  he  had 
been  regularly  taken  in ;  indeed,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  aver  that  it  had  never  been 
his  intention  to  embark  in  a  ship  that  was 
sure  to  founder,  and  he  threw  out  some- 
thing like  a  rebuke  on  the  indelicacy  of 
asking  him  to  add  to  the  sacrifice  he  had 
already  made  for  the  honour  of  being  allied 
to  them. 

Temple's  note  ran  thus :  -* 

"  Dear  Gusty,  —  If  your  annoyances 
have  not  affected  your  brain,  I  am  at  a  loss 
for  an  explanation  of  your  last  letter. 
How,  I  would  ask  you,  is  a  poor  secretary 
of  legation  to  subsist  on  the  beggarly  pit- 
tance F.  O.  affords  him  ?  Four  hundred 
and  fiOy  per  annum  is  ^o  supply  rent, 
clothes,  club  expenses,  a  stall  at  the  opera, 
and  one's  little  charities  in  perhaps  one  of 
the  dearest  capitals  in  Europe.  So  far 
from  expectin<;  the  demand  you  have  made 
upon  me,  I  actually,  at  the  moment  of  re- 
ceiving yours,  had  a  half-finished  note  on 
my  writing-table  asking  you  to  increase  my 
poor  allowance.  When  I  Icfl  Castello,  I 
think  you  had  sixteen  horses.  Can  you 
possibly  want  more  than  two  for  the  car- 
riage and  one  for  your  own  riding  ?  As  to 
your  garden  and  greenhouse  expenses,  I'll 
lay  ten  to  one  your  first  peas  cost  you  a 
guinea  a  quart,  and  you  never  saw  a  pine 
at  your  table  under  five-and-twcnty  pounds ; 
ana  now  that  I  am  on  the  theme  ot  reduc- 
tion, I  would  ask  what  do  you  want  with  a 
chef  at  two  hundred  and  fif^y  a  year  ?  Do 
you,  or  does  Ellen,  ever  eat  of  anything  but 
tlie  simplest  diet  at  table  ?  Don't  you  send 
away  the  entries  every  day,  wait  for  the 


roast  gigot,  or  the  turkey  or  the  woodcocks, 
and  in  consequence,  does  not  M.  Gr^goire 
leave  the  cookery  to  be  done  by  one  of  his 
*  aides,*  and  betake  himself  to  the  healthful 
pursuit  of  snipe-shooting,  and  the  evening 
delight  of  Mrs.  Somebody's  tea  at  Portshan- 
donV  Why  not  add  this  useless  extrava- 
gance to  the  comdemned  list  of  the  vineries, 
the  stable,  and  the  score  of  other  eztraor- 
dinaries,  which  an  energetic  hand  would  re- 
duce in  half-an-hour  ? 

^^I'm  sure  you'll  not  take  it  in  ill  part 
that  I  bring  these  things  under  your  notice. 
Whether  out  of  the  balance  in  hand  you 
will  give  me  five  hundred  a  year,  or  only 
three,  I  shall  ever  remain 

*'  Tour  aifeotionate  brother, 
"-  Temple  Edgerton  BRAMLEiaH." 

*'  Read  that,  Nelly,"  said  Augustus,  as  he 
threw  it  across  the  table.  **  I'm  almoat 
afraid  to  say  what  I  think  of  it." 

This  was  said  as  they  sat  in  their  little 
lodging  in  the  Rue  des  Moines :  for  the  let- 
ter bad  been  sent  through  an  embassy-bag, 
and  consequently  had  been  weeks  on  tbe 
road,  besides  lying  a  month  on  a  tray  in  the 
Foreign  Office  till  some  idle  lounger  had 
taken  the  caprice  to  forward  it 

"  Where  aoes  he  write  from  ?  " 

"  Her  Majesty's  Legation  at  Munich. 
Lord  Culdun  is  there  special,  and  Temple 
is  acting  as  secretary  to  him." 

^^And  does  Marion  send  no  message?" 

*^  Oh,  yes.  She  wants  all  the  trunks  and 
carriage-boxes  which  she  lefl  at  Castello  to 
be  forwarded  to  town  for  tramsmission 
abroad.  I  don't  think  she  remembers  oa 
much  further.  She  hopes  I  will  not  have 
her  old  mare  sold,  but  make  arrangements 
for  her  having  a  free  paddock  for  the  rest 
of  her  life,  and  she  adds  that  you  ought  to 
take  the  pattern  of  the  slipper  on  her  side- 
saddle, for  if  it  should  happen  that  you  ever 
ride  again,  you'll  find  it  better  than  any 
they  make  now." 

^^  Considerate  at  all  events.  They  tell  us 
that  love  alone  remembers  trifles.  Isn^t 
this  a  proof  of  it.  Gusty  ?  " 

*^  Read  Temple  now,  and  try  to  put  me 
in  better  temper  with  him  than  I  feel  at  thb 
moment." 

**I  couldn't  feel  angry  with  Temple," 
said  she,  quietly.  "  Alfhe  does  and  all  he 
says  so  palpably  sprinsrs  from  consideration 
of  self,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  resent  in 
him  what  one  would  not  endure  from 
another.  In  fact,  he  means  no  harm  to  any 
one,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  to  Temple 
Bramleigh." 

**  And  yon  think  that  commendable  ?  " 
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''I  have  not  said  so;  but  it  certainly 
woald  not  irritate  me." 

She  opened  the  letter  after  this  and  read 
it  over  leisorcl}*. 

**  Well,  and  what  do  joa  nj  now,  Nel- 
ly?" asked  he. 

"  That  it's  Temple  all  oyer ;  he  does  not 
know  why  in  this  shipwreck  every  one  is 
not  helping  to  make  a  lifeboat  for  him.  It 
seems  such  an  obvious  and  natural  thing  to 
do  that  he  regards  the  omission  as  scarcely 
credible." 

**  Does  he  not  see  —  does  he  not  care  for 
the  ruin  that  has  overtaken  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  sees  it,  and  is  very  sorry  for  it, 
but  he  opines,  at  the  same  time,  that  tlie 
smallest  amount  of  the  disaster  should  fall 
to  his  share.  Here's  something  very  difTer- 
ent,"  said  she,  taking  a  letter  from  her  pock- 
et ^  This  is  from  Julia.  She  writes  from 
her  little  villa  at  Albano,  and  asks  us  to 
come  and  stay  with  them." 

^  How  thoroughly  kind  and  good-na- 
tured." 

^  Was  it  not.  Gusty  ?  She  coes  over 
how  we  are  to  be  lodged,  and  is  fiul  of  little 
plans  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment ;  she  adds 
too,  what  a  benefit  you  would  be  to  poor 
George,  who  is  driven  half  wild  with  the 
meddlesome  interference  of  the  Church 
magnates.  They  dictate  to  him  in  every- 
thing, and  a  Mrs.  Trumpler  actually  sends 
him  the  tenets  on  which  she  desires  him  to 
hold  forthf  —  while  Lady  Augusta  perse- 
cutes him  with  projects  in  which  theological 
discussion,  as  she  understands  it,  is  to  be 
carried  on  in  rides  over  the  Campagna,  and 
picnics  to  the  hills  behind  Albana  Julia 
says  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  bear  it, 
without  the  comfort  and  companionship  of 
some  kind  friend,  to  whom  he  can  have  re- 
course in  his  moments  of  diflicnlty." 

^  It  would  be  deliflrhtful  to  go  there,  Nel- 
ly, but  it  is  imno.«ibie." 

**  I  know  it  IS,"  said  she  gravely. 

"  We  could  not  remove  so  far  from  Eng- 
land while  this  affair  is  yet  undctennined. 
We  must  remain  where  we  can  communi- 
cate easily  with  Sedley." 

**  There  are  scores  of  reasons  against  the 
project,"  said  she,  in  the  same  grave  tone. 
"  Let  us  not  speak  of  it  more." 

Augustus  looked  at  her.  but  she  turned 
awav  her  face,  and  he  could  onlv  mark  that 
her  cheeks  and  throat  were  covered  with  a 
deep  blush. 

**  This  part  of  Julia's  letter  is  very  curi- 
ous," saiu  she,  turning  to  the  last  page. 
"  They  were  stopping  at  a  little  inn  one 
night  where  Pracontal  and  Ix>ngworth  ar- 
rived, and    Greorge   by    a   mere    accident 


I  heard  Pracontal  declare  that  he  woold  ham 
given  anything  to  have  known  yoa  penoB- 
ally,  that  he  desired  above  everythins  to  be 
received  by  you  on  terms  of  friendship,  and 
even  of  kindred ;  that  the  whole  of  this  mi- 
happy  business  could  have  been  settled  ami- 
cabiy,  and  in  fact,  he  never  ceased  to  blame 
himself  for  the  line  into  which  his  lanmi't 
advice  had  led  him,  while  all  his  wishei 
tended  to  an  opposite  direction.* 

'^But  Sedley  says  he  has  accepted  the 
arrangement,  and  abandoned  all  claim  m 
future." 

^  So  he  has,  and  it  is  for  that  he  blames 
himself.    He  says  it  debars  him  from  tlia 


noble  part  he  desired  to  take. 

"  I  was  no  part  to  this  compromise,  Nellj* 
remember  that  I  yielded  to  reiterated  en- 
treaty a  most  unwilling  assent,  declaring 
always  that  the  law  must  decide  the  case 
between  us,  and  the  rightful  owner  have 
his  own.  Let  not  Mr.  Pkacontal  imagine 
that  all  the  high-principled  action  is  on  lue 
side :  from  the  very  first  I  declared  that  I 
would  not  enjoy  for  an  hour  what  I  did  nol 
regard  indisputably  as  my  own.  Yon  can 
bear  witness  to  this,  Nelly.  I  simply  awsnnt 
ed  to  the  arrangement,  as  thev  called  it,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  scandal.  What  the  law 
shall  decide  between  us,  need  call  forth  no 
evil  passions  or  ill-will.  If  the  fortune  we 
had  believed  our  own  belongs  to  another, 
let  him  have  it"  The  tone  of  high  excite- 
ment in  which  he  spoke  plainly  revealed 
how  far  a  nervous  temperament  and  a  ma- 
ceptible  nature  had  to  do  with  his  present 
resolve.  Nelly  had  seen  this  before,  but 
never  so  fully  revealed  as  now.  She  knew 
well  the  springs  which  could  move  him  to 
acts  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  bat  she 
had  not  thoroughly  realized  to  herself  that 
it  was  in  a  paroz^-sm  of  honorable  emodon 
he  had  determined  to  accept  the  reverse  of 
fortune,  which  would  leave  him  pen 
in  the  world. 

*'  No,  Nelly ! "  said  he,  as  he  arose 
walked  the  room,  with  head  erect,  and  a 
firm  step.  *'  We  shall  not  suffer  these  peo- 
ple who  talk  slightingly  of  the  newly  iwea 
sentry  to  have  their  scoff*  unchallenged  I 
It  is  the  cant  of  the  day  to  talk  of  mercan* 
tile  honour  and  Citv  notions  of  what  is 
high-minded  and  rigkit,  and  1  shall  show 
them  that  we  —  ^  LcMtibard  Street  people,' 
as  some  newspaper  scribe  called  us  the 
other  day  —  that  we  can  do    things  the 

Cudest  earl  in  the  Peeraize  would  shrink 
k  from  as  from  a  sacrifice  he  could  not 
dare  lo  face.  There  can  be  no  sneer  at  a 
class  that  can  prodnce  men  who  accept  be^ 
gaiy   rather   than   dishonour.       As   that 
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Frenchman  said,  these  habits  of  luxmy  and 
splendour  were  things  he  had  never  known, 
—  the  want  of  them  would  leave  no  blank 
in  his  existence.  Whereas  to  us  they  were 
the  daily  accidents  of  life  —  they  entered 
into  our  ways  and  habits,  and  made  part 
of  cor  yery  natures ;  giving  them  up  was 
like  giving  up  ourselves,  surrendering  an 
actual  identity !  Tou  saw  our  distinguished 
connection,  Lord  Culduif,  how  he  replied 
to  my  letter  —  a  letter,  by  the  way,  I  should 
never  have  stooped  to  write  —  but  Sedley 
had  my  ear  at  the  time  and  influenced  me 
aeainst  my  own  convictions.  The  noble 
viscount,  however,  was  free  from  all  extra- 
neous pressure,  and  he  told  us  as  plainly  as 
words  could  tell  it,  that  he  had  paid  heavi- 
ly enough  already  for  the  honour  of  being 
connected  with  us,  and  had  no  intention  to 
contribute  another  sacrifice.  As  for  Tem- 
ple—  I  won't  speak  of  him:  poor  Jack, 
how  differently  he  would  have  oehaved  in 
such  a  crisis." 

Happy  at  the  oppoii^unity  to  draw  her 
brother  away,  even  passingly,  from  a  theme 
that  seemed  to  press  upon  him  unceas- 
inglv,  she  drew  from  the  drawer  of  a  little 
work-table  a  small  photograph  and  handed 
it  to  him,  vtying,  **  Is  it  not  like  ?  " 

^  Jack  1 "  cried  he.  "  In  a  sailor's  jacket 
too !  what  is  this  ?  '* 

**  He  goes  out  as  a  mate  to  China/*  said  she 
calmly.  ^*  He  wrote  me  but  half  a  dozen 
lines,  but  they  were  full  of  hope  and  cheer- 
fulness ;  he  said  that  he  had  every  prospect 
of  getting  a  ship,  when  he  was  once  out ; 
that  an  old  messmate  had  written  to  his 
father  —  a  great  merchant  at  Shanghai  — 
about  him,  and  that  he  had  not  the  slight- 
est fears  for  his  future.*' 

**  Would  any  one  believe  in  a  reverse  so 
complete  as  this  ?  "  cried  Augustus,  as  he 
clasped  his  hands  before  him.  ^*  Who  ever 
heard  of  such  ruin  in  so  short  a  time  ?  " 

^  Jack  certainly  takes  no  despairing  view 
of  life,"  said  she  auietly. 

^  What !  does  lie  pretend  to  say  it  is 
nothing  to  descend  from  his  rank  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  navy,  with  a  brilliant  prospect 
before  him,  and  an  affluent  connection  at 
his  back,  to  be  a  common  sailor,  or  at  best 
'one  grade  removed  from  a  common  sailor, 
and  his  whole  family  beggared?  Is  this 
the  picture  he  can  affoni  to  look  on  with 
pleasure  or  with  hope  !  The  man  who  sees 
in  his  downfall,  no  sacrifice,  or  no  d^rada- 
tion,  has  no  sympathy  of  mine.  To  tell 
me  that  he  is  stout-hearted  is  absurd,  he  is 
simply  unfeeling."  Nelly's  face  and  even 
her  neck  became  crimson,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  indignantly ;  but  she  repressed  the 
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fiassionate  words  that  were  almost  on  her 
ips,  and  taking  the  photograph  from  him 
replaced  it  in  the  dniwer  ana  turned  the 
key. 

*<  Has  Marion  written  to  you  ?  "  asked  he 
after  a  pause. 

**  Only  a  few  lines.  Fm  afraid  she's  not 
very  happy  in  her  exalted  condition  after 
all,  for  she  concluded  with  these  words :  *  It 
is  a  cruel  blow  that  has  befallen  pron,  but 
don't  fancy  that  there  are  not  miseries  as 
hard  to  bear  in  life  as  those  which  display 
themselves  in  public  and  flaunt  their  suffer- 
ings before  the  world.* " 

'*  That  old  fop's  temper  perhaps  is  hard 
to  bear  with,"  said  he  carelessly. 

*^  You  must  write  to  Greorge  L'Estrange, 
Gusty,"  said  she  coaxingly.  '*  There  are 
no  letters  he  likes  so  much  as  yours.  He 
says  you  are  the  only  one  who  ever  knew 
how  to  advise  without  taking  that  tone  of 
superiority  that  is  so  offensive,  and  he  needs 
advice  just  now  —  he  is  driven  half  wild 
with  dictation  and  interference."  She 
talked  on  in  this  strain  for  some  time,  till 
he  grew  gradually  calmer,  and  his  features 
losing  their  look  of  intensity  and  eagerness, 
regained  their  ordinary  expression  of  gen- 
tleness and  quiet. 

*^  Do  you  know  what  was  passing  through 
my  mind  just  now  ?  "  said  he,  smiling  half 
sadly.  **  I  was  wishing  it  was  George  had 
been  Marion's  husband  instead  of  Lord  Cul- 
duff.  We'd  have  been  so  united,  the  very 
narrowness  of  our  fortunes  would  have 
banded  us  more  closely  together,  and  I  be- 
lieve, firmly  believe,  we  might  have  been 
happier  in  these  days  of  humble  condifion, 
than  ever  we  were  in  our  palmy  ones :  do 
you  agree  with  me,  Nelly  ?  " 

Her  face  was  now  crimson,  and  if  Augus- 
tus had  not  been  the  least  observant  of  men, 
he  must  have  seen  how  his  words  had  agi- 
tated her.  She  merely  said  with  affected 
indifference :  ^*  Who  can  tell  how  these 
things  would  turn  out?  There's  a  nice 
gleam  of  sunlight,  Gusty.  Let  us  have  a 
walk,     ril  go  for  my  hat." 

She  fled  from  the  room  before  he  had 
time  to  reply,  and  the  heavy  clap  of  a  door 
soon  told  that  she  had  reached  her  chamber. 


■\ 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


AT  LOUVAINE. 


There  are  few  delusions  more  common 
with  well-to-do  people  than  the  belief  that  if 
*^  put  to  it "  the^'  could  earn  their  own  live- 
lihood in  a  Tanety  of  ways.    Almost  every 
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man  has  some  two  or  three  or  more  accom- 
plish men  ts  which  he  fancies  would  be  quite 
adequate  to  his  support,  and  remembering 
with  what  success  toe  exercise  of  these  gifra 
has  ever  been  hailed  in  the  society  of  his 
friends,  he  has  a  sort  of  generous  dislike  to 
be  obliged  to  eclipse  some  poor  drudge  of  a 
professional,  who,  of  course^  will  hn  con- 
signed to  utter  oblivion,  after  his  own  per- 
formance. 

Augustus  Bramleigh  was  certainly  not  a 
conceited,  or  a  vain  man,  and  yet  he  had 
oflen  in  his  palmy  days  imagined  how  easy 
it  would  be  for  him  to  provide  for* his  own 
support :  he  was  something  of  a  musician,  he 
sang  pleasingly,  he  drew  a  little,  he  knew 
sometliing  of  three  or  four  modern  languages, 
he  had  that  sort  of  smattering  acquaintance 
with  questions  of  religion,  pontics,  and  liter- 
ature, which  the  world  calls  being  *^  well- 
informed;"  and  yet  nothing  short  of  the 
grave  necessity  revealed  to  him  that,  towards 
the  object  of  securing  a  livelihood,  a  cobbler 
in  his  bulk  was  out  and  out  his  master. 

The  world  has  no  need  of  the  man  of 
small  acquirements,  and  would  rather  have 
its  shoes  mended  by  the  veriest  botch  of  a 
professional  than  by  the  cleverest  amateur 
that  ever  studied  a  Greek  sandal. 

^  Is  it  not  strange,  Nelly,  that  Brjrdgcs 
and  Bowes  won*t  take  those  songs  of  mine,'' 
said  he  one  morning  as  the  post  brought  him 
several  letters.    "They  say  they  are  very 

Cretty,  and  the  accompaniments  full  of  taste, 
ut  so  evidently  wanting  in  originality  — 
snch  palpable  imitations  of  Gordigiani  and 
Romani  —  they  would  meet  no  success.  I 
ask  you,  Nelly,  am  I  the  roan  to  pilfer  from 
any  one.  Is  it  likely  I  would  trade  on  an-, 
other  man's  intellect  ?  " 

•*  That  you  certainly  are  not.  Gusty  I  but 
remember  who  it  is  that  utters  this  criticism. 
The  man  who  has  no  other  test  of  goodness 
bat  a  ready  sale,  and  he  sees  in  this  case 
little  hope  of  such." 

"  Rankin  too  refuses  mv  *  Ghost  Story ; ' 
he  calls  it  too  German,  whatever  that  may 
mean." 

**  It  means  simply  that  he  wants  to  say 
something  and  is  not  very  clear  what  it 
ought  to  be..  And  your  water-colour  sketch 
—  the  Street  in  Bruges  ?  " 

**  Worst  of  all,"  cried  he,  interrupting. 
"  Dinetti,  with  whom  I  have  squandered 
hundreds  for  prints  and  drawings,  sends  it 
back  with  these  words  in  red  chalk  on  the 
ba«:k  : — "No  distance;  no  transparency; 

gineral   rauddiness — a    bad    imitation    of 
rout's  worst  mann<;r." 
••  How  unmannerly ;  how  coarse  I  " 
^  Yes ;  these  purveyors  to  the  world's  taste 


don't  mince  matters  with  their  journeymen. 
They  remind  them  pretty  plainly  of  their 
shortcomings ;  but  considering  how  much  of 
pure  opinion  must  enter  into  these  things, 
thev  might  have  uttered  their  judgments 
with  moria  diffidence." 

"  They  may  not  always  know  what  is  best. 
Gusty ;  but  I  take  it,  they  can  guess  very 
correctly  as  to  what  the  public  will  think 
best." 

"  How  humiliating  it  makes  labour  when 
one  has  to  work  to  please  a  popular  taste. 
I  always  had  fancied  that  the  author,  or  the 
painter,  or  the  musician,  stood  on  a  sort  of 
pedestal,  to  the  foot  of  which  came  the  pub- 
lisher, entreating  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  catch  the  utterings  of  genius,  and  become 
the  channel  through  which  they  should  flow 
into  an  expectant  world  ;  and  now  I  see  it 
is  the  music-seller,  or  the  print-seller  is  on 
the  pedestal,  and  the  man  of  genius  kneels 
at  bis  feet  and  prays  to  be  patronized." 

"  I  am  sure.  Gusty,"  said  she,  drawing  her 
arm  within  his,  as  h#  stood  at  the  window, 
"  I  am  sure  we  must  have  friends  who  would 
find  you  some  employment  in  the  public  ser- 
vice that  you  would  not  dislike,  and  yon 
would  even  take  interest  in.  Let  us  see 
first  what  we  could  ask  for." 

"  No ;  first  let  us  think  of  whom  we  couhl 
ask  for  it." 

"  Well,  be  it  so.  There  is  Sir  Francis 
Deighton  ;  isn't  he  a  Cabinet  Minister  V  " 

"  Yes.  My  father  gave  him  his  first  rise 
in  life ;  but  I'm  not  sure  they  kept  np  much 
intimacy  later  on." 

"  I'll  write  to  him.  Gusty  ;  he  has  all  the 
Colonial  patronage  and  could  easily  make 
you  governor  of  something  to-morrow.  Say 
*  3'es ;  *  tell  me  I  may  write  to  him." 

"It's  not  a  pleasant  task  to  assign  you, 
dear  Nelly,"  said  he,  with  a  sad  smile ;  "  and 
yet  I  feel  you  will  do  it  better  than  I 
should." 

"  I  shall  write,"  said  she,  boldly,  *|  with 
the  full  assurance  that  Sir  Francis  will  be 
well  pleased  to  liave  an  opportunity  to  serve 
the  son  of  an  old  friend  and  benefat'tor." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  that  my  late  defeats  have 
made  me  cowardly  — but  I  own,  Nelly,  I 
am  less  than  hopeful  of  success." 

"  And  I  am  full  of  confidence.  Shall  I 
show  you  my  letter  when  I  have  written 
it?" 

"  Better  not,  Nelly.  I  might  begin  to 
question  the  prudence  of  this,  or  the  taste 
of  that,  and  end  by  asking  you  to  suppress 
it  all.  Do  what  you  like  then,  and  in  your 
own  way." 

Nelly  was  not  sorry  to  obtain  permission 
to  act  free  of  all  trammels,  and  went  off  to 
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ber  room  to  write  her  letter.  It  was  not  till 
after  many  attempts  that  she  succeeded  in 
framing  an  epistle  to  her  satisfaction.  She 
did  not  wish  —  while  reminding  Sir  Francis 
of  whom  it  was  she^was  speaking  —  to  recall 
to  him  any  unpleasant  sentiment  of  an  old 
obligation ;  she  simply  adverted  tx)  her 
father's  long  friendship  for  him,  but  dropped 
nothing  of  nis  once  patronage.  She  spoke 
of  their  reverse  in  fortune  with  dignity,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  one  who  could  declare  proud- 
ly that  their  decline  in  station  involved  no 
loss  of  honour,  and  she  asked  that  some  em- 
ployment might  be  bestowed  on  her  brother, 
as  upon  one  well  deserving  of  such  a 
chaise. 

**  I  hope  there  is  nothing  of  the  suppliant 
in  all  this  ?  I  hope  it  is  such  a  note  as 
Gusty  would  have  approved  of,  and  that  my 
eaffemess  to  succeed  has  involved  mo  in  no 
undue  humility.''  Again  and  again  she  read 
it  over ;  revising  this,  and  changing  that,  till 
at  length  grown  impatient,  she  folded  it  up 
and  addressed  it,  saying  aloud :  '*  There,  it 
is  in  the  chance  humour  of  him  who  reads, 
not  in  the  skill  of  the  writer,  lies  the  luck  of 
such  epistles." 

**  You  forgot  to  call  him  ^ght  Honour- 
able, Nelly,"  said  Augustus,  as  he  looked  at 
the  superscription. 

'*I'm  afraid  Tve  forgotten  more  than 
that,  Gusty ;  but  let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

"  What  did  you  ask  for  ?  " 


"  Anything,  —  whatever  he  can  give  you, 
and  is  disposed  to  ffive,  I've  said.  We  are 
in  that  category  where  the  proverb  says  — 
there  is  no  choice." 

"  I'd  not  have  said  that,  Nelly." 

**  I  know  that,  and  it  is  precisely  on  that 
account  that  I  said  it  for  you.  Remember, 
Gusty,  you  changed  our  last  fifly  pounds  in 
the  world  yesterday." 

**  That's  true,"  said  he,  sitting  down  near 
the  table,  and  covering  his  face  with  both 
hands. 

'^  There's  a  gentleman  belowstairs,  madami 
wishes  to  know  if  he  could  see  Mr. 
Bramleigh,"  said  the  landlady  entering  the 
room. 

"  Do  you  know  his  name  ? "  said  Nelly, 
seeing  that  as  her  brother  paid  no  attention 
to  the  announcement,  it  'might  be  as  well 
not  to  admit  a  visitor. 

^*  This  is  his  card,  madam." 

"  Mr.  Cutbill  1 "  said  Nelly,  reading  aloud. 
"  Gusty,"  added  she,  bending  over  him,  and 
whispering  in  his  ear,  ^  would  you  see  Mr. 
Cutbill  ?  " 

**  I  don't  care  to  see  him,"  muttered  he, 
and  then  rising  he  added :  "  Well,  let  him 
come  up ;  but  mind,  Nelly,  we  must  on  no 
account  ask  him  to  stay  and  dine  with 
us." 

She  nodded  assent,  and  the  landlady  re- 
tired to  introduce  the  stranger. 


TO  THE  BODERICK  THAT'S  NAE  DOO. 

Hail  to  the  Chief  that  in  Science  advances, 

First  in  the  high  geographical  line, 
Chosen  in  Faraday's  place  who  hy  France  is ; 
Famed  for  his  work  in  Geolosry's  mine! 
Who  with  a  second  siirht 
Bom  of  rt* flection,  ti;?ht 
Stock  to  the  hope  which  proofs  well-grounded 
show ; 
Letters  from  Livinostonb  : 
Shout  every  mother's  son, 
RODBSICK  I.  MuROHiBON,  ho,  ieroe ! 

—  Punch,  April  18. 
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So  the  Johanna  men  have  Ifed 

Like  SouTHCOTB,  the  Johanna  woman. 
And  bold  Sir  Rodbriok  tells  with  pride, 

That  Livinostonb  is  safe,  and  comin*. 
Last  year  the  sculptor  wrote  **  the  late," 

When  oar  brave  David's  bust  was  shown : 
WhoMl  care  for  that  dead  marble's  fate, 

When  we  have  got  a  Livnro  Stonb  ? 

— PtiacA,  April  18. 
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From  The  London  Beriew. 

CONTINENTAL    IBON    WORKS  SUPPLYING 
ENGUSH  MABKETS. 

There  has  Icmg  been  a  sort  of  inarticu- 
late growl,  like  the  muttering  of  distant 
thunder,  speaking  in  tones  of  menace  to  the 
English  workman,  no  less  than  to  his  em- 
ployer—  letters  in  daily  papiers,  articles  in 
scientific  journals,  unpleasant  experiences 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  who  have 
tendered  for  new  works.  It  is  questionable 
how  far  the  public  has  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Question.  Whether  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli or  Mr.  Gladstone  sits  on*  the  Minis- 
terial bench  is  a  matter  of  extreme  inter- 
est to  those  ^ntlemen  themselves,  scarcely 
less  so  to  their  personal  friends,  not  indiffer- 
ent to  any  member  of  the  House,  but  of 
almost  inappreciable  influence  on  the  actual 
state  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  But 
whether  the  ^rders  of  St  Thomas's  Hospi- 
tal be  rolled  in  Stafibrdshire  or  in  Belgium 
is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  that  mass. 
For  it  has  actually  come  to  this,  that  not  in 
one,  or  in  two,  but  in  many  departments 
of  manufacture,  the  forei^er  is  at  this  mo- 
ment a  successful  competitor  with  the  Eng- 
lishman on  English  ground. 

The  last  twenty  years  have  seen  an 
amount  of  competition  in  this  country 
which  would  delight  any  person  who  be- 
lieves that  the  unquestionable  principles  of 
political  economy  arc,  further,  the  most  im- 
perative motives  of  human  action.  But 
the  competition,  as  a  rule,  has  been  di- 
rected only  to  produce  the  cheap.  It  has 
taken  less  account  of  the  good.  Good 
enough  means  good  enough  to  sell.  Thus 
our  manufactures  have  been  deteriorated, 
and  we  are  undersold  in  our  own  markets. 
By  a  free  and  open  competition,  in  which 
more  than  a  dozen  English  manufacturers 
joined,  for  the  supply  of  some  1,200  tons 
of  wronght-iron  work  alongside  of  the 
River  Thames,  under  the  very  windows  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  work  framed  and 
fitted  in  Belgium,  alter  designs  prepared  by 
the  architect  of  the  buildings,  will  support 
the  floors  of  our  new  hospital. 

Nor  is  this  all  —  or  even  the  worst.  The 
English  manufacturers  may  say,  and  the 
Bel<rian  manufacturers  may  deny,  that  the 
quality  of  the  material  contem[)lated  by 
the  lowest  tender,  is  inferior  to  that  con- 
templated by  the  English  tenders.  That 
Suestion,  in  the  present  instance,  may,  no 
oubt,  safely  be  leil  to  the  decision  ox  the 
architect  of  the  building.  But  if  Belgium 
pushes  us  in  price,  Westphalia  pushes  us  in  I 


quality.  There  we  find  large  works,  oigaii- 
ized  with  the  utmost  system,  with  the 
mouth  of  the  coal-pit  opening  within  the 
very  enceinte  of  the  boildings,  in  which 
the  whole  energy  of  the  esteblishment  is 
devoted  to  the  production  of  the  best 
work.  'The  mana^rs  are  hidldy-edocated 
engineers,  the  workmen  are  educated  men, 
the  children  of  the  workmen  are  all  being 
trained  in  the  schools  of  the  establishment 
to  fill  worthily  the  places  now  held  by  their 
fathers.  If  a  boy  shows  talent  he  is  picked 
out,  and  care  is  taken  that  hb  special 
qualification  shall  be  developed  to  the  fall. 
When  a  workman  passes  the  prime  of  his 
strength,  he  is  put  to  lighter  work.  When 
he  passes  the  limit  of  this  lighter  demand 
on  nis  energies,  he  is  provided  for  by  a  fond 
anniented  by  the  profit  of  the  eaminss 
of  his  youth.  What  chance  has  an  estab- 
lishment including  perhaps  an  absent  capi- 
talist, a  semi-educated  manager,  foremen 
risen  from  the  forge  —  and  distinguished^ 
very  likelv,  as  much  for  the  nmnber  of 

gallons  ol  ale  they  can  swallow,  or  the 
ownright  blow  they  can  deliver,  as  for  any 
special  mechanical  skill  ^  workmen  who 
keep  Saint  Monday,  and  a  rabble  of  un- 
taught incumbrances  in  the  way  of  non- 
productive consumers  —  what  cnance  has 
such  an  establishment  to  compete  inth  the 
Westphalian  factory  ? 

Distance,  it  may  be  said,  will  protect  us. 
Persons  who  have  to  draw  their  ideas  of 
the.  formidable  obstacle  which  distance, 
even  in  these  days  of  locomotion,  opposes 
to  business,  from  the  difficulty  which  at- 
tends the  transference  of  two  or  three  pas- 
sengers, with  a  moderate  quantity  of  lug- 
5;cige,  from  the  Great  Western  Imitation  at 
^addin^ton  to  the  Brighton  Statipn  at  Lon- 
don Bridge,  may  be  excused  for  feeling  at 
ease  as  to  the  proceedings  of  rivals  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  But  what  are  the 
facts  ?  Tlie  Prussian  Grovemment  has 
strictly  subordinated  the  rate  of  the  rail- 
way charts,  to  the  interest  of  the  State 
in  promoting  manufactures.  Instefld  of 
three  or  four  compmies  struggling  for  a 
rival  traflic,  which  they  disgorge  from  Uieir 
termini  without  an  attempt  to  facilitate  its 
future  course,  every  thing  is  ordered  with 
the  aim  of  delivering  the  product  of  Gtf(- 
man  industry,  at  the  least  practicable  co0t| 
in  the  market  of  the  world.  So  it  foQowi 
that  to  send,  let  us  say,  steel  plates  for  a 
frigate,  by  a  ten  or  twelve  hours'  railway 
journey  to  Rotterdam,  to  ship  them  on  a 
steamer,  to  pay  shipping  charges,  freight, 
dues,  landing  charges,  and  deliver  them  in 
London,  costs  less,  the  manufacturers  tell 
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OS,  tban  to  send  them  thither  from  Man- 
chester. 

What  have  we  then  to  rely  on  ?  Dis- 
tance is  no  protection.  Low  price  is  no 
protection.    ExceUence,  which  is  the  best 

C'ection,  is  yet  som^bt  by  some  of  our 
English  houses,  but  their  names  are 
few.  It  IS  sought  as  the  chief  object  to  be 
attained  by  the  German  manufacturers, 
and  the  result  is  that  they  are. not  ashamed 
to  compete  with  our  very  best  houses, 
either  for  Quality  or  for  price.  The  lesson 
of  1848  is  bein^  taught  to  the  world  once 
more  —  taught,  mdced,  not  by  cannon  and 
by  bayonet,  but  by  means  do  less  fatal  to 
our  industry,  unless  we  bestir  ourselves  — 
that  a  mob  cannot  contend  with  an  organ- 
ized and  disciplined  force.  The  English 
workman,  as  long  experience  bids  us  be- 
lieve, is  the  best  raw  material  in  the  world. 
But,  untaught  and  unorganized  —  or  or- 
ganized only  in  a  self-destructive  method 
tiiat  the  foreign  manufacturers  would  gladly 
see  kept  up  for  yet  a  little  while  longer, 
every  day  that  passes  leaves  him  more  and 
more  behind.  It  would  be  quite  worth  our 
while,  said  a  foreign  manufacturer  not  long 
ago,  to  subscribe  £10,000  or  £15,000  a  year 
to  the  support  of  your  trades'  unions. 

It  is  not  the  case  that  the  last  fifteen  years 
have  seen  no  progress  at  home.  The  vari- 
ous railways  that  so  unsystematically  pierce 
the  metropolis,  furnish  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary in  their  enormous  viaducts.  The  iron- 
work that  now  spans  the  Thames  in  so  many 
forms  —  that  which  carries  Fleetditch  over 
the  head  of  the  Metropolitan  passenger,  or 
that  which  renders  hideous  the  entrance 
from  Southwark  to  London  —  shows  that 
our  manufactures  have  advanced  in  their 
craft  since  Stephenson  flung  his  tube  over 
the  Menai  Straits.  But  if  we  have  slowly 
advanced,  foreign  manufacture  has  sprung 
up  as  the  creation  of  a  day.  In  the  year 
1852,  French  railway  companies  were  buying 
rails  in  South  Wales.  Foreign  commerce 
was  discouraged  by  the  French  Government, 
and  disliked,  for  reasons  both  good  and  bad, 
by  French  engineers  and  directors.  But 
they  were  wise  enough  to  take  what  they 
could  ^et  at  the  time,  while  looking  for 
something  better.  So  Locke  and  Brassey 
made  the  Paris  and  Rouen  Railway,  and 
English  houses  which  wu  could  name  sold 
rails  in  France.  At  that  time  such  was  the 
quality  of  the  French  manufacture  that  the 
rails  cracked  and  crumbled  under  the  weight 
of  the  ponderous  locomotives  of  French 
design.  For  two  English  fitters  to  cut  a 
ioot  off  a  good  iron  rail  may  be  the  work  of 


three  parts 'of  a  day.  A  nick  round  with  a 
chisel,  and  a  blow  over  a  stone,  and  the 
thing  was  done  with  the  rails  we  mention. 
But  if  a  Welsh  iron-master  were  to  base  his 
business  calculations  on  finding  such  a  state 
of  things  now  in  existence,  he  would  reckoa 
without  his  host 

Within  fifteen  years,  it  may  be  said,  the 
very  idea  of  foreign  competition  with  Eng- 
lish manufacture  on  indinerent  ground  has 
originated.  Within  five  years  ithas  become 
no  longer  an  idea,  but  a  fact.  Foreign 
locomotives  have  been  made  for  English 
Railways.  ^'  At  a  loss,**  says  the  English 
manufacturer.  Most  people  who  found  a 
great  business  commence  by  loss,  a  calculated 
and  wisely  suittained  loss.  It  may  be  a  form 
of  advertising  —  the  great  moral  engine  of 
the  day.  A  reference  to  running-engines 
would  be  a  better  advertisement,  in  our 
notion,  than  the  very  largest  and  most  in- 
genious posters. 

An  English  manufacturer  met  a  friend 
the  other  day  in  London.  *^  What  are  vou 
doing  here  ?  **  he  said.  The  other  told  him 
in  confidence  that  he  was  waiting  to  know 
the  result  of  a  competition  for  a  large 
quantity  of  work.  "  I  fully  expect  the 
order,"  he  said,  "  for  I  have  tendered  at  a 
price  by  which  we  shall  lose,  merely  to  keep 
the  works  open.**  The  other  asked  if  he 
had  any  objection  to  exchange  figures  with 
him,  as  the  tenders  were  all  in,  and  he  had 
hitnself  tendered  for  a  Belgian  firm.  The 
Englishman  named  his  price.  *•'■  You  may  go 
home,  then,**  said  the  other,  "  I  am  fifteen 
shillings  a  ton  below  you,  and  it  will  pay 
our  firm  very  well  at  that  price." 

It  is  easy  to  multiply  instances.  But 
there  is  an  obvious  impropriety  in  quoting 
names,  to  the  benefit  of^  one  tradesman  and 
to  the  discomfiture  of  another.  And  to 
instances  given  without  names  may  be 
opposed  the  round  assertion  that  they  are 
imaginary.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fact  not  to  be 
neglected  when  a  large  and  well-known 
building  may  be  pointed  out  as  a  visible 
illustration  of  the  present  swing  of  the  bal- 
ance between  the  English  and  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  We  shall  have  need  of  more 
hospitals,  of  hospitals  in  the  older  sense  of 
the  term,  a  sense  rendered  in  modem  Eng- 
lish by  alms-house,  a  big  noor-house,  if  we 
lose  our  manufactures.  A  battle  lost  is  not 
a  campaign,  but  the  result  of  a  battle  of 
this  kind  shows  which  way  the  campaign  is 
at  present  going.  The  subject  is  one  of  the 
deepest  importance  for  all  who  care  for  the 
future  of  the  country. 
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From  Tbe  Speetator,  April  18. 


SIR  ROBERT  NAPIER. 


It  is  fortunate  for  Sir  Robert  Napier  that 
be  likes  his  work,  for  he  is  certainly  not 
encouraged  to  do  it  by  any  breath  of  popu- 
lar appGiuse.     There  has  as  yet  been  no 
^  butcher's  bill  **  to  receive  from  Abyssinia, 
and  the  British  public,  true  to  the  character 
^ven  it  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  less 
interested  in  the  expedition  than  in  an 
Easter  Monday  Review.     Society  looks  on 
the  whole  affair  as  a  military  promenade, 
important  only  because  it  may  add  two- 
pence to  a  year's  income-tax,  and  the  gen- 
eral commuinty  scarcely  condescends    to 
read  the  letters  of  the  special  correspond- 
ents, which,  we  admit,  are  with  two  occa- 
sional exceptions,  unusually  and  unintelligi- 
bly poor.    The  gentlemen  who  write  them 
seem    mainly    occupied   with    themselves, 
their  tents,  their  mules,  and  their  visits  to 
little  churches,  and  lack  the  descriptive 
power  which  would  bring  a   country  like 
Abyssinia  —  a  plateau  with  a  broken  planet 
tossed  on  it  to  make  variety  —  home  to  the 
British  imagination.      There  is  more  real 
knowledge  of  Abyssiuia  to  be  gained  from 
half-a-dozen  badly  executed  pictures  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News  than  from  all  their 
letters.     Yet  Englishmen  are  students  of 
geography,  and  either  feel  or  pretend  an 
mterest  in  military  organization ;  and  might, 
therefore,  one  would  think,  feel  some  faint 
excitement  about  an  expedition  in  which  a 
"  passage  of  the  Alps  "  is  a  daily  incident, 
in  which  the  organization  of  their  army, 
though  not  its  courage,  has  been  tested  to 
the  utmost;  in  which  they  are  employing 
and   harmonizing  the  mihtary  systems  of 
two  empires  and  two  ages,  of  the  East  and 
the   West,  of  Count   von   Moltke   and   of 
Pyrrhus,   laying  down   railways  with   the 
help  of  camels,  carrying  the  newest  devices 
in  scientific  gunnery  upon  elepliant-t,  using 
theodolites  to  clear  the  way  for  bearded  old 
Mussulman  sabreurs,  and  compelling  a  lofty 
African  desert  to  yield  water  by  an  Ameri- 
can device  not  yet  a  twelvemonth  old.    Sure- 
ly there  is  something  to  excite  a  race  with 
mechanical  proclivities  in  the  last  scene  de- 
scribed or  hinted  at  by  Sir  Robert  Napier. 
Three    regiments,  two  white,  one  dusky, 
with  miles  of  artillery,  baggage  wagfrons, 
mules,  and  followers  crawlini;  after  them, 
have  passed  mountains  as  high  as  Mount 
Cenis,  to  halt  at  a  point   7,500  feet  above 
the   sea,  three   hundred  miles    in    the  in- 
terior of   Africa,    with  mountains  before, 
behind,  and  around,   mountains  ail    con- 


ical, looking  as  if  they  belonged  to  another 
world,  and  only  one  wretched  spring  to  be 
found,  its  water  loaded,  as  such  water  al- 
ways is  loaded,  with  the  seeds  of  dysentery. 
Did  none  of  our  readers  ever  see  a  scene 
of  that  kind,  the  rush   to  the  spring,  the 
frantic  confusion,  the  tramping  through  the 
water,  the  angry  craving  of  soldier.^,  and 
followers,  and    worn-out    beasts?    In    the 
midst  of  it  all  half-a-dozen  mules  are  driven 
up  loaded  with  thin  steel  tubes.     Tap,  tap, 
tap,  goes  a  hammer,  rigged  up  in  five  min- 
utes, and  in  ten  the  curse  of  Africa  has  been 
conquered  as  if  a  new  Moses  had  smitten 
the  rock,  and  pure  water  for  an   army  is 
spouting  among  the  stones.    If  men  would 
but  open  their  eyes  they  would  see  that  the 
whole  Expedition  is  a  romance  such  as  in  a 
nation  with  a  history  less  full  than  ours,  a 
life  less  choked  with  detail,  would  excite  a 
transport  of  enthusiasm.     Since   when   has 
Europe   marched  a  scientifically  organized 
army. into  an  unknown  mountain  region  in 
the  tropics,  and  urged  it  forward  over  chain 
after  chain  of  Alps,  amid  scenes  so  terribly 
grand  that  trained  writers  avoid  description 
as  beyond  their  powers,  three  hundred  miles 
into  the  interior  to  punish  a  dark  King,  of 
whom  we  only  know  that  he  is  probably 
mad,  possibly  a  genius,  certainly  a  monster 
by  whose  side  Domitian  or  Ivan  the  Terrible 
would  have  seemed  civilized  and  humane  ? 
That  England  should  care  little  about  an  a^ 
fair  costint^  only  some  six  millions  is  conceiv* 
able  ;  but  that  her  people  should  not  have 
caught  its  picturesque  side,  is,  we  must  re- 
peat, somewhat  strange.     To  us,  we  confess, 
this  army  of  Bruces,  half  explorers,  half 
soldiers,  marching  into  Abyssinia  with  En- 
fields  and  elephants,  Beloochees  and  High- 
landers, camel-drivers  and  photo^^raphers, 
humped    bullocks    and     locomotives,  goat- 
skin buckets  and   portable  artesian    wells, 
with  sappers  for  its  advance  guard  and  an 
Ennrineer  for  Commander-in-Chief,  with  In- 
dian  ports  emptied  of  ships  for  transport, 
E<;ypt  drained  of  mules  for  carriage,  and 
four  languages  spoken  in  its  ranks,  moving 
forward,  unhastintr,  unresting,  into  regions 
from  which  even  the  successors  of  Mahomet 
shrunk  back  appalled  by  their  wild  dreari- 
ness, to  rescue  a  Ninevite,  a  few  Gcmians, 
and  an   Englishman  or    two,  because  the 
national  honour  is  pledged  to  their  safety,  is 
irresistibly  fascinating.     Think  of  the  storm 
of  power  latent  in  that  little  dustrcloud  float- 
ing so  slowly  up  and  over  the   Abyssinian 
hills,  of  the  capacity  of  destruction  —  capa- 
city which  it  has  taxed  the  intellect  of  man- 
kind for  centuries  to  j)roduce  and  to  concen- 
trate—  which  that  dust  conceals!    It  is  a 
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little  army,  sa^  critics  at  home,  while  corre- 
spondents on  the  spot,  bewildered  by  the 
masses  of  materiel,  flurried  hv  the  orderly 
confusion,    hampered    by  their  own    half- 
knowledge,  declare  that  the  resources  alike 
of  India     and    England     are    *^  strained/' 
Strained  !     Does  any  human  being  in  either 
Empire  remember  for  five  consecutive  min- 
utes that  we  are  at  war,  feel   any  injury, 
dread  any  loss  —  realize  in  any  way  what- 
ever that  he  is  called  on  by  his  country  to 
endure  ?    Both  Empires  would  feel  the  non- 
delivery of  a  mail  more   acutely  than   this 
"  strain  ; "  yet,  add  five  Queen's    regiments 
to  this  army  —  a   matter  of  a  telegraphic 
message  —  and  there  does  not  exist  through- 
out Asia  an  empire  which  could  stand  its 
shock.     It. would  reach  Pekin,  or  Lhassa,  or 
Jcddo  as  inevitably  as  it  will  reach- Magdala. 
It  b  civilization  at  war  which  that  expedi- 
tion represents,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
force  is  duo  to  the   terrible  concentration, 
not  to  the  minuteness  of  its  efi*ective  power. 
The  little  steel  gun  carried  on  a  mule,  and 
daintily  fashioned  as  a  watch,  —  which  is  the 
more    effective,   that,   or   Theodore's  brass 
monster,  which  a  thousand  men  are  lugging; 
month  af\er  month  up  the  hill,  to  oppose  it  V 
Sir  Robert  Napier  has  done  nothmg,  say 
critics  in  Africa,  impatient  for  the  killing  to 
begin  ;  though  at  home  they  are  never  tired 
of  affirming  that  camoaigns  are  won  by  or- 
ganization rather  tharrby  fighting.     Lot  us 
u>ok  at  that  a  little.    We  are  all  apt  to  think 
Sherman's  inarch  into  space  a  rather   won- 
derful    thing.     Plant     three     AUeghanies 
straight  across  his  path ;  destroy  all  roads, 
dry  up  most  springs ;  change  his  compact 
army  of  educated  soldiers  into  a  collection 
of  men  of  three  coloure,  five    creeds,  and 
four  languages ;  strip  the  country  till  every 
loaf  has  to  be  carried  from  his  base ;  falsify 
all  his  maps,  and  make  his  cavalry  useless  as 
pioneers,  and  Sherman  will  have  the   work 
to  do  which  Sir  Robert  Napier  has  so  far 
successfully  accomi)lished.     He  is   followed 
every  day,  and  almo^^t  every   hour,  by   a 
dozen    restless,  watchful,  and,  in    part    at 
least,  hostile  eyes,  eager  to  criticize,  paid 
to  investigate,  often,  wc  fancy,  not   unwilt- 
ing  to  condemn  ;   and   what  have   they,  in 
the  way   of  blunders,  to   report  ?     That  a 
Quartermaster-General  reported  the  wrong 
route  to   be   impracticable,  that  somebody 
eliM)  found  the  right  one,  and  that  Sir   Rob- 
ert thenceforward  became  his  own  Quarter- 
master-General.    Disorder     enough     there 
was  to  begin  with ;  though    we    wish    our 
readers  could  realize  what  sort  of  a  scene 
an  assembly  of  12,000  mules,  camels,  and 
bullocks,  with  insufficient   water,  Egyptian 


drivers,  and  no  officers  who    could    speak 
their  language,   really   presents ;  but   from 
the  day  the  cool  old  Engineer  landed,  all 
that  disorder  disappeared.     He  was  not  res- 
ponsible for  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald's  blun- 
der—  a  blunder  •committed  solely  because 
the  Grovernor  of  Bombay  was  afraid  of  the 
British  taxpayer  —  but  he  remedied  it,  then 
carried  an  army  of  thirty  thousand   men  — 
for  every  follower  is  as  much  a  burden     to 
the  General  aA  every  soldier  —  away  from 
the  pestilent  coast  on  to  the  healthy  liigh- 
land  —  we  hear  of  no  crowded  hospitals  — 
then  mar<!hed  forward  200  miles,  —  as  far 
as    from    London    to    Leeds,    establishing 
camps  as  he  went,  till  his  communications 
are  guarded  as  by  a  line  of  fortresses ;  then 
stripped  a  brigade  for  action,  ordering  off 
all  superfious  impedimenta,  till  the  Indians 
were  loud  in  wrath  and  remonstrance  ;  and 
then  never  hurrying,  never  stopping,  losing 
no  men,  abandoning  no  needful  appliance, 
over  passes  2,000  feet  higher  than  Mount 
Cenis,   through    ravines    where    ten    men 
ought  to  have  stopped  an  army,  drawing 
water  from  the  rocks,  turning   the  popula- 
tion he  has  invaded  into  ea^er  carriers   and 
sutlers,  making  no  rushes,  but  also  making 
no  failures,  the  calm  old   m:in   hiis  carried 
the  most  composite  army  which  ever  fought 
straight  to  its  goal,  a  mountain   fortress  in 
Africa  further  from  his   base  than  Turin   is 
from  France,  and  with  three  ranires  of 'Alps 
instead  of  one  between  them.     The  gentle- 
men   who    mudtlled    Monday's    m"\rc'i    to 
Portsmouth  do  not,  we  believe,  think   the 
feat  a  great  one ;  but  we  should,  we   con- 
fess, prefer  to  hear  the  opinion  of  M  irshal 
Bazaine,  who  knows  what  marching  Euro- 
peans through  a  tierra  caJieinte  means,  or  of 
any  officer  who  ever  entered   Afghanistan, 
or  aided  in  a  march   over    the    Suleiman. 
The  Indians  know  what  mountains  are  atid 
deserts  too,  and  are  not  reputed  to  lack  st^lf- 
confidence,  yet   the  boldest  of  them   would 
pause  if  ordered   to   take   thirty    thousand 
men  by  land  from  end  to  end  of  Beloochis- 
tan,  and  Abyssinia  is  as   much   worse   th m 
Beloochistan  as  Africa  is  than    Asia.     VVt? 
do  not  believe   any   General   ever   accom- 
plished a  greater  feat  in  military  organiza- 
tion than  this  Ihvasion   of  Abyssinia,  ever 
displayed  more  of  the  best  qualities   of  a 
Commander  than   Sir   Robert   Napier  has 
(lone.     He    has    no     dash  ?     Dashing     on 
boulders  is  brainless  work;  but   when    Sr 
Robert  Napier,  with  a  handful   of  wearie<l 
men,  flung  himself  right  across  Tantia   To- 
pee's  p.itTi,   and   turned    a    march    which 
would  have  raised  all  Central   Indii  in  in- 
surrection, want  of  dash  was  not  the  precise 
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foible  attributed  to  him.  There  are  no  in- 
cidents ?  Incidents  in  a  campsdgn  like  this 
—  a  campaign  of  explorers  —  mean  blun- 
ders, and  the  expedition  is  eventless  only 
because  the  General  has  committed  none. 
He  has  risked  nothing,  forgotten  nothing, 
hurried  nothing,  but  has  tramped  on  straight 
to  his  end,  and  will,  we  firmly  believe,  after 
accomplishing  his  object  and  rescuing  the 
prisoners,  carr^  back  his  army  to  Bombay 
as  perfect  in  discipline  and  organization  as 
when  he  left  it^  read^  on  a  telegram  from 
Sir  S.  Northcote  to  invade  Egypt,  or  Jap- 
an, or  TblbeL  It  is  but  poor  encourage- 
ment to  English  Generals  that  service  like 
that,  the  exact  and  punctual  performance 
of  an  immense  task,  a  task  at  which  two 
British  Governments  craned  for  four  years, 
should  be  received  in  silence,  or  even  seem 
to  require  apologetic  explanation. 


From  JftMAMr,  Organ  of  the  **  Toang  Turkey  ^ 
(Opposition)  party,  April  7. 

MOHAMIIEDANISH  NOT  OPPOSED  TO 
CIVIUZATION. 

Oh,  lord,  many  thanks  be  to  Thee  that 
Thou  has  directed  us  to  the  glorious  religion 
of  Mahomet;  such  a  religion  as  is  the 
straight  road  to  prosperity,  such  a  religion 
that  some  half-naked  savages  who  faithfully 
])ractised  it  were  able,  in  eighty  years,  to 
make  as  extensive  conquests  as  the  Roman 
Empire  in  eight  hundred,  their  dominions 
stretching  from  the  river  Tagus  in  Spain  to 
the  Ganges  in  India.  These  true  believers 
made  Conlova,  Granada,  Egypt,  Damascus, 
Bagdad  and  Bassora,  Ispahan  and  Samar- 
cand  centres  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  from 
those  centres  they  difiused  knowledge 
throughout  the  world.  The  French  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  went  to  Spain  to  acquire 
learning  from  these  true  believers,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  algebra,  astronomy,  and 
other  sciences  from  them,  he  opened  the  path 
of  knowledie  to  the  Christians  of  Europe. 
He  importcM]  l)ooks  and  built  a  library ;  and 
greatly  astonished  Europe  by  makin^arti- 
ficial  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes.  These 
same  Mohammedans  invented  paper,  which 
was  the  first  cause  of  the  multiplicity  of 
books  which  now  diffuse  knowledge.  They 
were  able,  owing  to  their  conquests,  to  write 
such  books  of  geography  that  they  described 
countries  which  have  remained  unknown  to 


Europeans,  notwithstanding  their  steamen 
and  expeditions.  They  introduced  the 
science  of  history.  They  instituted  the  first 
colleges  and  universities  which  ever  existed 
in  the  world,  and  they  introduced  the  sci- 
ences of  algebra  and  arithmetic. 

They  taught  Europe  the  use  of  the  com- 
pass and  gunpowder;  they  extended  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  they  arranged 
modern  medicine ;  they  introduced  their  re- 
lij^ion,  learning,  arts,  and  languages  into 
all  the  countnes  they  entered.  And  these 
Mohammedans,  although  they  had  inter- 
course with  all  countries,  did  not  change 
their  character  thereby.  These  True  Be- 
lievers attained  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
that  no  other  country  equalled  them;  so 
much  so  that  the  present  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  France  says' in  his  history^ 
**That  to  advance  French  agriculture,  the 
agriculture  the  people  of  Valencia  have  in- 
herited from  the  Moslems  ought  to  be  imi- 
tated." 

Now,  is  it  right  for  the  present  generation 
to  forget  the  talents,  the  culture,  and  the 
grandeur  of  their  predecessors?  And  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  their  gre^^ness 
was  confined  to  the  things  we  have  men- 
tioned. One  of  the  meml^rs  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  Professor  of 
History,  says  in  hia  history  —  **  That  the 
Mussulmans,  especially  the  Arabs,  were  so 
much  our  masters  and  teachers  that  the 
more  we  read  their  books  the  mpre  we  see 
that  various  inventions  we  thought  belonged 
to  other  nations  were  theirs.** 

While  the  Mussulmans  were  thus  the  con« 
querors  of  the  world,  and  the  teachers  of 
mankind,  and  were  dazzling  the  eyes  of 
Asia  and  Africa  with  their  learning,  what 
condition  were  the  present  Europeans  in  ? 
History  tells  us  that  at  that. time  tlie  Euro- 
peans were  plunged  in  darkness  and  igno- 
rance. The  Europeans  used  to  come  and 
buy  silk  and  silk  stuffs  of  Mussulman  manu- 
facture at  Granada,  and  saddles  and  skins 
from  Cordova;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
brought  to  the  countries  of  the  Mussulmans, 
whom  they  abhorred,  what  little  money  they 
c*ould  scrape  together  with  much  dimcnlty, 
and  purchased  the  manufactured  soods  of 
Asia,  which  were  greatly  prized  and  sou^^ 
after  in  their  own  countries.  Now,  sea, 
these  once  ignorant  Franks  have  waked  ap^ 
Their  artisans  did  not  shut  their  eyes.  The 
Mussulmans  by  degrees  parted  with  their 
arts,  until  now  they  have  fallen  into  such  a 
state  that  they  sell  to  the  Franks  for  a  sum 
insufficient  to  procure  them  bare  subsistence 
the  wool  of  their  sheep,  the  cocoons  of  their 
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silkworms,  and  the  cotton  they  sow,  which 
are  afterwards  brought  back  to  them  by  the 
same  Franks  who  manufacture  them,  and 
sold  for  fifteen  times  as  much  money  and 
more.  Tuis  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  no 
prosperity  remains  amongst  tiie  Mohamme- 
dans, as  art  and  science  do  not  remain. 
And  why  have  arts  and  sciences  and  pros- 
perity not  remained  amongst  Mohammedans? 
We  ou^t  to  reflect,  and  discover  the 
cause.  r*rosperity  comes  from  art,  art  from 
science,  science  from  learning,  learning  from 
hope,  and  hope  from  security,  security  from 
ffood  government,  good  government  from  the 
justice  of  the  State,  justice  from  respect  for 
the  law  and  the  constitution  based  on  the 
law,  respect  for  the  law  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  administration,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  administration  from  the  people 
protecting  their  own  legal  rights. 

Well,  do  we  protect  our  own  legal  rights  ? 
Is  our  present  administration  responsible  for 
its  acts  ?  Is  there  any  respect  for  the  law 
remaining  ?  Where  is  there  justice  ?  Can 
a  good  Government  exist  without  justice? 
Is  there  any  security  ?  Has  any  one  any 
hope,  so  that  he  can  care  to  stuay  ?  Who 
has  any  knowledge  so  that  he  can  promote 
sciences  ?  Who  possesses  any  science  so 
that  he  can  promote  manufactures  ?  Who 
possesses  any  art  so  thac  he  can  manufacture 
his  own  cotton  and  silk,  and  get  a  living  and 
profit  thereby  ?  Come,  then,  zealous  men 
of  our  religion,  let  us  not  fail  in  our  duty, 
let  us  protect  the  rights  of  the  people,  so 
that  we  may  obtain  good  administration, 
and  be  able  thereby  to  obtain  a  subsistence 
and  exist  in  the  world. 


From  The  Atbensam. 
HISTORY  OF  VOTING  BY  BALLOT. 

Few  subjects  in  our  political  history  are 
inYolved  in  so  much  doubt  as  the  modern  re- 
vival of  voting  by  the  ballot-box.  Materials 
for  a  true  account  of  how  we  came  to  use 
this  method  must  exist  in  books  and  manu- 
scripts ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  brought 
together  ;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  engaging 
better  scholars  and  antiquaries  than  myself 
in  the  quest,  that  I  venture  to  print  the  fol- 
lowing notes. 

We  all  know  that  the  men  who  either  in- 
vented or  perfected  all  our  noblest  arts  — 
the  Greeks  —  invented  this  method  of  free 
voting 


It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Dutch 
began  it.  We  know  that  when  that  noble 
and  gallant  people  had  shaken  off  their 
chains,  they  proceeded  to  secure  the  liberties 
they  had  won,  by  admitting  the  right  of 
every  fVeeman  to  take  a  free  and  untram- 
elled  part  in  public  afiaii*s 

Mr.  John  Bruce  has  turned  up,  within  the 
last  few  days,  a  couple  of  papers  which  let 
us  into  the  important  secret  of  how  and  why 
the  ballot-box  was  finally  brought  into  use 
among  us.  It  was  not  the  first  time,  but  it 
was  the  final  time.  It  came  to  us  from  Hol- 
land in  the  bad  days  of  Charles  I. ;  came  in 
the  year  1637  ;  the  year  in  which  Hampden 
was  condemned  for  not  paying  ship-money  ; 
the  year  in  which  Prynne  was  branded  on 
the  cheek  with  burning  irons;  in  which 
Bastwick  and  Burton  had  their  ears  cut  ofi* 
in  Palace-yard.  At  such  a  time  there  was 
need  for  some  protection  against  the  inquisi- 
torial and  ubiquitous  tyranny  of  the  Cfourt 
and  Crown.  In  those  days  there  was  in  the 
City  of  London  an  old  and  prosperous  com- 
pany of  traders'  into  foreign  parts,  known  as 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England.  The 
charters  of  these  traders  went  back  to  the 
days  of  Kin^  John ;  and  this  ancient  corpo- 
ration of  dealers  in  wool  and  wine  had  facto- 
ries in  niany  ports,  and  very  great  branches 
in  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Delft.  Now 
these  three  cities  were  full  of  Enn^Iish  exiles, 
for  m  those  bad  days  England  had  her 
bands  of  expatriated  men,  as  Poland,  Italy, 
and  Hungary  have  had  in  these  days.  In 
each  of  these  foreign  cities  an  English  Puri- 
tan church  had  been  set  up,  and  the  London 
merchant  who  went  out  to  live  and  trade  in 
them,  being  a  Puritan  at  home,  became  (^ 
member  of  one  of  these  churches  abroad. 
This  fact  was  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Laud,  whose  anger  was  chiefly  fired  against 
the  congregation  worshipping  at  Delfl. 
King  and  Archbishop  looked  about  them  for 
a  man  who  would  worry  these  exiles  with- 
out putting  the  Crown  to  any  expense.  And 
they  hit  upon  their  plan.  Hanging,  un- 
pleasantly, on  the  skirts  of  their  Court  was  a 
man  named  Edward  Missclden,  who  knew 
something  of  City  afiairs.  He  had  made 
himself  known  to  Charles  by  suggesting 
schemes  for  raising  money,  and  to  Laud  by 
writing  against  the  Puritan  divines.  He 
had  sometimes  been  a  chapman,  more  fre- 
quently he  had  been  a  spy.  This  fellow 
the  King  and  Laud  got  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers to  appoint  their  deputy  at  Delft, 
where  he  soon  repaid  his  patrons  in  the  way 
they  most  desired;  for  he  persuaded  the 
merchants  to  advance  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  Charles,  and  he  sowed  the  seeds 
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of  a  thousand  quarrek  in  the  little  Puritan 
church.  But  his  zeal  outran  his  power. 
When  the  merchants  found  that  the  King's 
friend  not  only  thrust  his  hands  into  their 
pockets,  but  meddled  with  their  .religious 
service,  they  deposed  him  from  his  chair,  and 
put  a  better  man  into  his  place.  Tiien  came 
a  row.  Misselden  complained  to  his  patrons. 
What  could  they  do  ?  The  fellow  had  his 
plan :  he  always  had  his  plan  —  break  up 
the  factory  at  Delft ;  put  the  agencies  under 
one  man ;  confine  the  company  to  a  single 
port  —  to  Rotterdam  —  as  the  nearest  to 
London.  In  that  way,  he  said,  the  Puritan 
exiles  would  be  starved  into  submission ;  and 
moneys  could  be  more  readily  got  for  the 
Kinff.  All  this  was  done.  To  their  griev- 
ous loss,  the  merchants  had  to  break  up 
their  homes,  to  close  their  magazines,  and 
remove  their  families  to  Rotterdam.  We 
may  be  sure  they  did  not  love  the  man  who 
had  caused  them  all  this  trouble  :  and  they 
would  uot  elect  him  to  be  their  deputy  at 
Rotterdam.  Then  Misselden  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  asked  for  a  place  at  Court.  What 
place  ?    "  Clerk  of  the  Council,"  said  the 

gentleman.  But  Charles  could  not  persuade 
is  council  to  have  such  a  clerk.  ^*  Then 
get  me  appointed  deputy  in  Rotterdam." 
But  how  could  this  be  done  when  the  mer- 
chants in  Rotterdam  refused  ?  ^'  Take  the 
election,"  said  the  old  schemer,  "  away  from 
the  servants  in  Holland,  and  vest  it  in  their 
masters  in  England."  That  was  a  happy 
thought ;  one  which  exaittly  hit  the  fancy  of 
Laud  and  Charles.  In  London  those  Purl- 
tan  merchants  would  not  dare  to  vote 
a<;ainst  the  King.  To  make  things  safe, 
Charles  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  deputy,  iu  favour  of  his  friend  and 
—  creditor ;  the  man  for  whom  he  wished  to 
provide  a  place,  though  not  in  his  own  coun- 
cil chamber.  The  governor  was  anxious  to 
oblige  his  sovereI;^n  ;  perhaps  anxious  to 
save  his  ears ;  but  he  was  bound  to  consult 
the  merchants,  and  he  found  that  in  all  the 
foreign  ports  his  partners  loudly  protested 
against  electing  Misselden  again.  Charles 
would  not  receive  that  answer.  Ills  will 
was  law  ;  and  In  London,  at  least,  it  should 
be  obeyed.  He  sent  word  that  his  friend 
must  be  elected.  Well,  a  Court  was  called, 
and  his  friend  was  not  elected.  Enraged  at 
this  rebuff  In  his  own  capital,  the  King  sent 
for  the  record,  that  he  might  know  tlie  names 
of  those  daring  merchants  who  had  gone 
against  his  royal  nomination ;  but  the  rec- 
ord, when  he  ;;ot  it,  told  him  nothing  that  he 
wanted  to  hear ;  for  he  found  that  the  elec- 
tion had  been  conducted  by  ballot  — a  new 
method  of  taking  opinion  which  these  mer- 


chants seem  to  'have  learned  from  their 
friends  of  Rotterdam.  When  the  Kins 
called  the  governor  and  deputy,  he  was  told 
thay  had  not  been  present  in  the  court,  so 
that  these  things  had  been  done,  and  yet 
there  was  no  man  upon  whom  the  royal  rage 
could  fall ;  no  one  whose  ears  he  could  slice, 
whose  cheek  he  could  brand  I  The  baffled 
Ring  summoned  a  meeting  of  his  Privy 
Council  at  Hampton  Court;  that  council 
met  on  the  1 7th  of  September,  and  the  King 
appeared  in  person  to  denounce  this  unman- 
ly invention  of  the  balloting-box.  ,The 
Lords  of  Council  sympathized  in  his  ra^. 
Things  were  coming  to  a  pretty  pass,  when 
a  mob  of  Cit^  merchants  not  only  dared  to 
assert  their  right  to  mind  their  own  business, 
but  proceeded  to  elect  their  own  servants 
against  the  King's  express  command,  by 
means  of  a  wooden  box  and  a  few  little 
balls ;  and  yet  nobody  could  be  burnt  on  the 
cheek  and  shorn  of  his  ears  for  the  offence ! 
That  was  not  a  state  of  things  to  be  borne. 
The  King  and  his  lords  drew  up  two  orders 
of  the  jury  against  that  box,  and  these  two 
bits  of  the  unwritten  history  of  England  I 
shall  now  cite :  — > 

<*  At  Hampton  Court,  17th 
September,  1G37. 

"  His  Majesty,  this  day  present  in  Coun- 
cil, taking  into  consideration  two  several 
petitions  presented  to  his  Majesty  and  this 
Board,  in  the  name  of  the  Uovernora, 
Assistants,  and  Fellowship  of  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers of  England,  against  Mr.  Edward 
Misselden,  whom  his  Majesty  had  formerly 
recommended  to  be  chosen  Deputy  of  that 
part  of  the  said .  Company  which  reside  at 
Rotterdam,  and  having  heard  some  of  the 
said  Company,  and  finding  that  neither  the 
Governor  nor  the  Deputy  of  that  Company 
did  personally  appeal*  in  preferring  either 
of  the  said  petitions  against  the  saicT Missel- 
den, notwithstanding  that  by  the  said  Com- 
pany's Charter  it  is  alleged  the  government 
18  committed  to  the  Governor  or  his  Deputy 
and  to  twenty-four  discreet  persons  (n  the 
said  Fellowship,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  said  Company  did  use  a  balloting-box 
in  the  choice  propounded  by  his  Majesty  ta 
be  made  of  the  said  Misselden  as  aforetaidt 
it  is  ordered  by  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Board  in  the  first  place,  that  a  ballot- 
ing-box shall  be  no  more  used  by  the  said 
Company,  nor  by  any  other  Company  in 
any  of  their  elections  or  other  business,  as 
they  tender  his  Majesty's  displeasure,  and 
will  answer  the  same  at  the  Board.  And 
as  concerning  the  nomination  of  a  fit  name 
to  be  Depnty  at  Rotterdam  for  the  said 
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Company,  it  is  hy  his  Majesty's  express  This  Cit^  Chamberlain  may  tarn  out  to 

command  ordered  that  the  Aldermen  and  be  the  origmal  contriver  of  the  modem  bal- 

all  the  grave  and  most  ancient  and  experi-  lot-box.    The  method  was  in  use  for  some 

enced  men  of  that  Company  be  forthwith  years,  as  we  see  by  a  later  entry,  1533  :  — - 
called  together,  and  that  they  join  with  the 

said    Governor   and    Deputy  in   the  said  ''In  every  matter  of  gravity  the  box  shall 
nomination,  and  make  such  choice  as  they  be  brought  into  Court,  and  by  putting  in 
shall  hold  fit  both  for  his  Majesty's  service  of  white  or  black  peas,  the  matter  is  to  take 
and   reducing   of  things  to  better   order  effect  or  not." 
abroad  than  they  now  stand.     Whereof  the 
GroVemor,  Deputy,  and  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  are  to  take  notice,  and  __ 
to  give  account  of  the  same  to  the  said 
Board  with  convenient  speed." 

'  The  second  paper  runs  thus  :  —  .                      From  The  Spectator. 

"  At  Hampton  Court,  this  17th  of  THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  identification. 
September,  1637. 

*♦  His  Majesty,  this  day  sitting  in  Council,  A  bi^,  in  all  human  probability  an  es- 

taking  into  consideration  the  manifold  in'  caped  lunatic,  named  Heasman  w.s  found 

conveniences  that  may  arise  by  the  use  of  P"^  Friday  w^k  m  the  cupboard  of  a  house 

balioting-boxes,  which  is  of  late  begun  to  f  Hackney  Wick,  dead.   There  appeared  at 

be  practised    by  some    Corporations  and  ^Ff^  ^^  *  ^^^^^  presumption  that  he  had 

Companies,  did  declare   his  utter  dislike  ©jtlier  been  murdered  or  had  committed  sui- 

thereof,  ai^d,  with  the  advice  of  their  Lord-  f '^^A"  ^"^^  exceptional  and,  so  to  speak, 

ships,   ordered    that   no    Corporation    nor  ^""5*'^,  ""^^  ^    ^"'.  }^^  J"edical    evidence 

Company,  either  within  the  City  of  London  ff9^  ^  prove  suicide  by   laudanum,  and 

and  Tiberties,  or  elsewhere  in  this  his  Ma-  ''  "^  ^""^  "^'^^  ^^®  mode  of  his  death  that  we 

jesty's  kingdom,  shall  use  or  permit  to  be  *^  J"'^  "^'^  concerned.     A  much  stran^r 

used  in  any  businesses  what«)^ver  any  bal-  ?,"^';^°  ,?."?J^  ,  *5^"*    *^*^  identification, 

loting.box,  as  they  tender  his  Majesty's  dis-  ™  publicity  had  been  given  to  the  cir- 

pleasure,  and  will  answer  the  contrary  at  cumstances  attending  the  discovery  of  his 

their  peril.     Whereof,   as  weU   the    Lord  body  a„d  on  Sunday  a  number  of  persons 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  time  T""^  proirided  with  photographs,  visited 

being,  and  all  other  Mavora  and  head  offi-  ^he  Hackney  dead-house  -  or  "  mortuary 

cers'of  Corporations,  as  all  Governors,  Mas-  ^  ^!l«  reporters  are  pleased  to  call  it  -to 

tere,  and  Wardens  of  all  Companies  in  and  ^f  »?  ^J^^  ^^/.*^7  corresponded  with  those 

about  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westmin-  f^.™»ff'"g  ^^^nds.     It  is  strange,  but  cer- 

ster,  and  elsewhere,  are  to  take  notice  and  ^'""^  ^^^^  ?.?  "^fsonable  cause  for  disap 

to  see  this  his  Majesty's  pleasure  and  com-  Pearance,  like  the  breakma  of   the  ice  m 

mandment  duly  observed.^  ^^J" '  ^^^^' '/  ^7,^^  descnbed  m  London, 

"^  but  dozens  of  families  are  ready  to  testify 

In  that  way  the  principle  of  free  TOting  ']"*'  •"•^f  their  members  has  <l^fPP«ared. 

made  its  final  invLon,  ?t«  final  conquest!  ^^^^  the  mquirew  was  Dr.  Elhs,  Med,- 

of  this  country.     But  this  was  not  the  firs  *=?'  ^^P.t,""!!!;*'^'","'^  ^h  H"t''f  V.*"'"'  wk^' 

time  the  balloUbox  had  been  u^d  in  Eng-  '""'^  t       ^^ix  !l  °T.f  ^l!*"*'  "J'"  ''".■'"1 

land;  though  it  is  lilcely  enough  that  ite  .''«"J' ^fy""^  all  doubt,  those  of  a  pat.ent 

•*r.;ri  ,«.^«fk  ««.! /  .        «5y  »'"*»''  •«  in  St.  Lukes,  and  declared  that  the  name 

rapid  growth  and  constant  use  amon^  us  r  ..      deceased  was  Hcaflman— the  name 

date  from  that  time,  and  derive  from  ttese  c         f.®^®,^*^  ![*^  tleasman— the  name 

orders  of  the  day.     .     .     .     .     In  the  City  ?[  ^  Pf  ^;.??^  ^^^.^T^f^^"^^^ 

«,o«»o^^:r.f-  /^.-^^^  i>     /^    -J     ^"*'"^>'"v  the  establishment.     The  name  on  the  stock- 

Se  folSeSes  L        "^^  '^  '""?"  '""°  ^y  ^^'^  corresponded  with 
^  this  statement.     Dr.  Ellis  has  no  personal 
n^f-no   a^  A.  ,  Q  interest  in  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other, 
^f  ^**'  ^P^-  ^^-  and  on  the  following  day  the  brother  of  the 
"  In  all  matters  concerning  the  election  unhappy  man,  apparently  an  unexception- 
of  Aldermen,  &c.,  which  need  to  be  written  able    witness,    confirmed    the    physician's 
and  tried  by  way  of  scrutiny,  such  matters  view.     The   bodv,  beyond  ail  doubt,   was 
shall  be  tried  bv  the  new  gilt  box,  brought  that  of  hb  brotter,  Mr.  B.  Heasman,  re- 
in by  the  Chamberlain,  whereon  is  written  cently  a  patient  in  St.  Luke's.     One  would 
these  words,  *  Yea,*  *  Nay.* "  think  such  a  mass  of  evidence  was  beyond 
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all  doubt,  past  any  reasoiiable  cavil,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  one  visitor,  totally  unoon- 
nected^with  the  asylum,  produced  a  photo- 
graph very  like  the  deceased,  and  that 
another,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Banks,  positivelv 
affirms  that  the  body  is  that  of  her  husband, 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Charles  Banks,  a  commer- 
cial traveller.  She  adhered  to  this  state- 
ment upon  oath  in  the  Coroner's  Court, 
her  two  sisters  partially  support  her,  and 
she  has  one  strong  circumstance  in  favour 
of  her  statement.  Before  she  had  seen  the 
body  she  described  a  particular  wound  up- 
on the  little  finger,  which  wound  appears 
to  have  been  found.  Some  doubt  was 
thrown  upon  her  testimony  before  the  Cor- 
oner, by  a  suggestion  that  she  wanted  to 
obtain  some  insurance  depending  upon  her 
late  husband's  death;  but  the  suggestion 
was  not  supported,  and  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  Mrs.  Banks,  though 
possibly  very  eager  to  be  certain  of  her 
missing  husband's  fate,  was  honest,  and 
really  believed  in  an  identity  which  never- 
theless b  completely  disproved. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  case,  an  interest 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  facts,  reveals  a  curious  doubt  which  is 
always  latent  in  the  public  mind,  and  which 
has,  we  suspect,  as  much  justification  as 
popular  instincts  usually  have,  a  doubt 
whether  appearance  is  conclusive,  or  even 
strong  evidence  of  identitv.  The  doubt  is 
probably  based  upon  tradition,  which  deals 
much  in  stories  of  mistaken  identity,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  it  much  more  solid  than 
either  policemen  or  artists  would  be  willing 
to  allow.  A  large  proportion  of  ordinary 
persons,  it  may  be  even  a  majority,  but  cer- 
tainly a  very  large  proportion,  are  very  un- 
trustworthy witnesses  to  identity  when  de- 
pendent on  appearance  alone.  They  are 
either  from  nature  or  habit  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating form,  and  form  alone  is  the  uner- 
ring proof  of  [)ersonal  identity.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  identification,  more 
especially  of  the  dead,  are  to  them  insu- 
perable. In  the  first  place,  people  are 
much  more  similar  than  we  always  remem- 
ber. Without  accepting  or  disputing  the 
extraordinary  idea- which  exists  in  so  many 
countries,  and  is  the  basis  of  so  many  fables, 
that  every  man  has  his  *'  double  "  somewhere, 
an  individual  absolutely  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  himself,  it  is  (juite  certain  that  the 
most  extraordinary  likenesses  do  exist  among 
persons  wholly  disconnected  in  blood,  that 
there  are  faces  and  forms  in  the  world  which 
are  rather  types  than  individualities,  people 
BO  like  one  another  that  only  the  most  inti- 
mate friends  and  connections  can  detect  the 


difference.  The  likenea  of  Madame  La- 
motte  to  Marie  Antoinette  is  a  well  known 
historic  instance,  and  there  are  few  persons 
who  have  not  in  the  coum  of  their  own  ex- 
perience met  with  something  of  the  same 
kind.  The  writer  has  twice.  In  one  case, 
he  was  on  board  a  ship  in  .which  were  two 
passengers,  who  neither  were,  nor  by  posri 
bility  could  be,  connected  by  birth  or  any 
other  circumstance  whatever  except,  indeen, 
caste.  Oddly  enough,  they  were  unaware 
of  a  likeness  which  was  the  talk  of  the  ship, 
dressed  in  the  same  style,  but  from  some  in- 
explicable repulsion  —  we  are  stating  mere 
facts  —  disliked  and  avoided  one  another. 
The  writer,  in  a  six  weeks'  voyage  and  with 
a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  two,  never  succeeded  in  distinguish- 
ing them  by  sight ;  and  of  the  remaining 
passengers,  certainly  one-half,  say  thirty  ed- 
ucated persons,  were  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. In  the  second  instance  the  evidence 
is  far  less  perfect-,  but  sufficient  for  the  align- 
ment we  are  now  advocating.  The  writer 
stopped  short  in  Bond  Street  utterly  pua- 
zled  by  the  apparition  of  one  of  his  closest 
connections  not  two  yards  off.  Clearly  it 
was  he,  yet  he  could  from  circumstances 
by  no  possibility  be  there.  Still  it  was 
he,  and  the  writer  advanced  to  address 
him,  when  a  momentary  smile  broke  the 
spell,  leaving,  however,  this  impressbn,  **I 
would  have  sworn  to  Blank  in  any  Court  of 
Justice.  His  double  must  be  walking  about 
Bond  Street."  The  likeness  was  really  as- 
tounding, quite  sufficient  to  have  deceived 
any  number  of  policemen  unacquainted  pre- 
viously with  either  man. 

The  writer  has  a  faculty  for  likeness,  or  a 
stupidity  about  identities  ?  That  is  a  plau- 
sible, though  an  erroneous  explanation,  and 
it  brings  up  just  the  point  we  want  to  make. 
Is  it  not  just  possible  —  it  is  rather  a  serious 
supposition,  when  our  criminal  procedure  is 
considered  —  but  is  it  not  just  possible  that 
something  like  colour  blindness  affects  th*8 
matter  of  identification  ?  that  there  is  a 
large  niunber  of  persons  whose  evid<^nce 
upon  any  question  of  identity,  though  per- 
fectly honest,  is  worthy  of  very  little  trust  ? 
that  men  upon  this,  as  upon  most  other 
matters,  are  guilty  of  an  unconscious  care- 
lessness, like  that  which  makes  testimony 
about  figured  statements  so  often  valueless  ? 
We  are  all  apt  to  think  that  we  observe 
faces  very  carefully,  but  it  is  quite  certain, 
more  certain  than  almost  any  assertion  of 
the  same  kind,  that  we  do  not  so  observe 
them.  We  are  also  apt  to  believe  that  the 
difference  in  faces  is  very  great,  is  radical, 
and  not  dependent  upon  accidental  featoreey 
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yet  it  is  almoBt  certain  that  no  such  differ- 
ence exists,  that  men  are  in  reality  as  near- 
ly alike  as  animals  appear  to  be.  Take,  for 
instance,  in  evidence  of  both  these  proposi- 
tions— >of  the  carelessness  of  our  usual 
glance,  and  of  the  similarity  among  men  — 
a  fact  which  a  number  of  our  readers  can 
test  for  themselves.  No  man  on  landing  at 
an  Indian  or  Chinese  port  for  the  first  time 
can  for  a  few  days  tell  one  man  from  an- 
other. The  natives  are  more  decisively 
unlike  than  so  many  Englishmen,  becaus^ 
in  addition  to  every  other  distinction  their 
complexions  cover  a  wider  range  of  colour ; 
but  being  similarly  dressed,  they  seem  for  a 
few  days  as  much  alike  as  so  many  sheep, 
who  are  all  alike  to  a  Londoner,  but  among 
whom  a  shepherd  or  a  dog  makes  no  mistake. 
Now,  if  men  were  much  unlike,  more  unlike 
than  the  sheep  are,  no  such  curious  haziness 
would  be  possible,  nor  would  it  be  if  the 
observer  were  unconsciously  in  the  habit 
of  studvinff  the  form  and  character  of  each 
fiice.  He  has,  as  a  rule,  no  such  habit,  but, 
unless  an  artist  or  a  policeman,  relies  uncon- 
sciously on  accidental  circumstances,  colour, 
hair  on  lip  or  chin,  gait,  expression,  or 
peculiarity  of  some  one  feature,  and  should 
that  by  any  accident  disappear  he  is  utterly 
puzzled.  One  tenth,  at  least,  of  Western 
mankind  is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
short-sighted,  and  never  sees  in  any  true 
sense  of  seeing  any  face  whatever,  never 
qoite  catches  its  nuances  of  expression, 
never  is  quite  sure  about  its  minor  features, 
never  qmte  ceases  to  idealize  according  to 
a  preconceived  theory  of  character.  Even 
of  those  who  do  see  perfectly  a  large  pro- 
portion are  not  artists,  never  catch  the 
speciality  of  the  face  they  are  looking  at 
enough  to  caricature  it,  —  some  faces  won't 
submit  to  caricature,  Lord  Derby's,  for  in- 
stance, and  Mr.  Gladstone's,  in  both  of 
which  the  caricaturist  invariably  intensifies 
the  whole  expression  —  and  really  recol- 
lect it  mainly  by  its  accidents  of  colour  or 
the  like,  accidents  which  may  disappear  in 
life,  and  which  do  disappear  in  death.  It 
is  not  easy  to  recognize  the  photographs  of 
men  whose  appearance  depends  on  colour, 
and  death  does  its  work  in  destroying  colour 
even  more  perfectly  than  the  sun.  Fatness 
and  thinness,  too,  are  great  aids  to  recogni- 
tion; yet  they  are  temporary,  depenJent 
sometimes  on  mere  accidents  of  health. 
We  have  all  of  us  met  friends  whom  we 
have  not  seen,  say,  for  three  years,  who 
have  grown  wider,  if  not  wiser,  in  the  in- 
terval, and  whom  we  should  not  without 
speech  have  recogniz(*d.  Death,  as  a  rule, 
while  it  leaves  much  unchanged,  absolutely 


destroys  every  distinction  based  either  upon 
colour  or  upon  fatness,  and  modifies  thinness 
in  the  most  unexpected  way,  revealing  un- 
suspected depths  about  brow  and  mouth, 
whde  leaving  the  cheek  Xin  touched.  No 
child  is  recognizable  in  death  by  mere  ac- 
quaintance, because  in  children's  faces  the 
prominent  points  are  colour  and  contour. 
An  actor  cannot  change  his  real  face,  but 
only  the  accidents  of  the  face;  yet  Mr. 
Webster,  for  example,  has  once  or  twice 
deceived  his  audience  for  some  minutes,  and 
could,  we  suspect,  deceive  them,  if  that 
were  his  object,  altogether. 

Think,  again,  of  the  excessive  difficulty 
with  whiph  the  memory  retains  a  face.  Por- 
trait painters  of  half  a  century's  standing  will 
tell  you  that  they  hardly  retain  the  impression 
of  a  sitter  five  minutes,  though  they  have 
been  studying  him  keenly ;  that  then*  own 
first  touches  from  him  as  he  sits  are  invalua- 
ble helps;  that  they  would  all,  if  it  were 
convenient  for  art  reasons,  like  to  keep  a 
photograph  in  full  view  for  their  work  when 
the  original  is  away.  We  think  we  remem- 
ber, but  in  five  minutes  we  forget,  the  half 
of  a  friend's  face  nearly  as  perfectly  as  we 
forget  the  whole  of  our  own.  Clearly  if 
identification  were  as  easy  as  we  are  apt  to 
believe,  we  should  not  so  forget  faces.  And 
their  expression  ?  Doubtless,  expression, 
being,  so  to  speak,  an  intellectual  rather 
than  a  physical  fact,  stirring  and  rousing  the 
intellect  of  the  observer,  his  secret  and  al- 
most instinctive  likes  and  dislikes,  remains 
longer  fixed  in  the  mind  than  mere  feature. 
The  witness  who  arrested  Jud^  Jeffries 
might  have  forgotten  his  face,  did  for^t  it, 
in  fact,  for  Jeffries  when  seized  had  only 
changed  his  wig,  but  he  could  not  forget  the 
ferocious  glare  of  those  insufferable  -eyes. 
But  expression  changes  quickly,  may  change 
permanently.  We  all  say  every  now  and 
then  "  His  face  quite  changed,"  while  noth- 
ing is  changed  except,  perhaps,  the  expression 
and  the  colour.  Madness,  extreme  anger, 
drink,  will  all  change  a  well  known  face  till 
it  is  almost  irrecognizable ;  and  though,  no 
doubt,  it  requires  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances to  deceive  a  wife  as  to  her  husband's 
identity,  still  there  is  one  expression  which 
in  a  case  like  that  of  Hackney  Wick  she  has 
never  seen,  and  that  is  death,  of  all  influ- 
ences the  one  which  may  most  modify  ex- 
pression, both  by  altering  the  set  of  the 
features,  and  changing  the  emotional  me- 
dium through  which  we  regard  them.  No 
doubt  there  are  faces  so  marked  and  so  in- 
dividual, so  completely  isolated  from  anpr 
type,  and  so  independent  of  accident,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  they  should  ever  be  forgot- 
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ten  or  mistaken.  It  would  have  been  nearly 
impossible  for  Sir  Thomas  More  to  disguise 
himself,  and  we  question  if  Dr.  Newman  or 
Mr.  Tennyson  could  abolish  the  expression 
of  eye  and  brow  sufficiently  to  baffle  recog- 
nition; and  there  are  artists,  and  as  the 
public  believes  detectives,  who  w^uld  recog- 
nize any  face  under  any  disguise.  But  the 
majority  of  men  trying  under  changed  cir- 
cumstances to  recognize  ordinary  faces  from 
their  memories  of  feature  alone  are  liable,  we 
feel  convinced,  to  self-deceptions  as  extra- 
ordinary and  yet  as  natural  as  that  we 
may  charitably  attribute  to  this  Mrs.  Banks, 
or  that  which  prompted  the  evidence  against 
the  marine  so  nearly  hung  for  his  share  in 
the  recent  Manchester  emetUe. 


NATIONALISM. 

THE  NATIONAL  POLITY  IS    THS    NORMAL 
TYPE  OF   MODERN  GOVERNMENT. 

A  FBAGMBNT  BT  FRANCIS  LIEBER. 

As  the  city-state  was  the  normal  type  of 
free  communities  in  antiquity,  and  as  the 
feudal  system  was  one  of  tjie  normal  types 
of  government  in  the  middle  ages,  so  is  the 
national  |)olity  the  normal  type  of  our  own 
epoch  —  not  indeed  centralism. 

Large  nations  have  been  formed  out  of 
the  fragmentary  peoples  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  England  alone  dating  the  bless- 
ing of  a  national  polity  over  a  thousand 
years  back  ;  others  are  in  the  act  of  ibrm- 
mg;  others,  already  existing,  are  carryinjr 
out  more  distinctly  or  establishing  more 
firmly  the  national  elements  of  their  poli- 
ties. For  this  reason,  and  because  the  ex- 
istence of  many  nations  deeply  influences 
our  civilization,  the  present  period  will  be 
called  the  national  period.  It  began  plain- 
ly when  so  many  other  great  things  began 
—  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century ;  but 
the  process  of  nationalization  concerning 
the  lan<rua<;es  and  the  literature  of  the  dit- 
ferent  countries  commenced  at  an  earlier 
time. 

The   three    main    characteristics  of   the 
political  development  which  mark  the  mod- 
ern epoch  are : 
•  The  national  polity  ; 

The  general  endeavour  to  define  more 
clearly,  and  to  extend  more  widely,  human 
rights  and  civil  liberty; 


And  the  decree  which  has  gone  forth 
■that  many  leading  nations  shall  flourish  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  plainly  distingaished 
from  one  another,  yet  striving  together, 
with  one  public  opinion,  nader  the  protec* 
tion  of  one  law  of  nations,  and  4n  the  bonds 
of  one  common  moving  civilization. 

The  universal  monarchv,  whether  purely 
political  or  coupled  with  the  papacy ;  a  sin* 
gle  leading  nation ;  confederacies  of  petty 
sovereigns;  a  civilization  confined  to  one 
spot,  or  one  portion  of  the  globe  —  all  these 
are  obsolete,  insufficient  for  the  demandi  of 
advanced  civilization,  and  attempts  at  their 
renewal  are  ruinous.  Even  the  course 
which  civilization  has  steadily  taken  for 
thousands  of  years,  from  the  south-east  to 
the  north-west,  has  ceased.  It  now  spreads 
for  the  first  time  in  all  directions,  and  bends 
its  way  back  to  the  Orient.  The  old  his- 
toric belt  between  80^  and  50^  northern 
latitude,  within  which  the. great  current  of 
events  has  flown,  shall  confine  hbtory  no 
more. 

In  ancient  times  one  people  always 
swayed  and  led.  Hence  the  simplicity  of 
chronolo^c  tables  presenting  the  eyents 
of  that  time ;  and  all  ancient  states  were 
short-lived.  Once  declining,  they  never  re* 
covered.  Their  course  was  that  of  tlie  pr(H 
jectile :  ascending,  a  maximum,  a  precipi* 
tate  descent,  and  no  more  rising.  Modem 
nations  arc  long-lived,  and  possess  recupcnra* 
tive  energy  wholly  unknown  to  antiquity. 
They  coula  neither  be  the  one  nor  possess 
the  other  without  national  existence  and 
comprehensive  polities,  and  without  the  law 
of  nations,  as  we  know  it  now,  which  is  the 
manly  idea  of  self-govemment.applied  to  a 
number  of  independent  nations  m  close  re- 
lation with  one  another.  The  universal 
law  of  interdependence,  without  which  men 
would  never  have  fbnne<l  society,  and  which, 
like  all  original  principles  or  characteristics 
of  humanity,  increases  in  intensity  and 
spreads  in  action  as  the  human  species  ad- 
vances—  the  universal  law  of  interdepeii* 
dence  applies  to  nations  as  it  applies  to  in- 
divi<luals.  This  blessed  interdependence 
among  nations  is  becoming  daily  more  cheer- 
fully acknowledged;  and  the  old  saying,  Uhi 
Societojf  ibi  Jus^  finds  constantly  iiicreasioff 
application  to  entire  nations,  l^he  civilizoa 
nations  have  come  to  constitute  a  communi- 
ty of  nations,  and  are  daily  forming  more 
and  more  a  commonwealth  of  nations,  an- 
der  the  restraint  and  protection  of  the  law 
of  nations,  which  rules  vigore  dioino.  They 
draw  the  chariot  of  civilization  abreast,  as 
the  ancient  steeds  drew  the  car  of  victoiy* 
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From  Tbt  Homing  Star,  April  IS. 

IRISH  CHUBCH  AND  AUEKICJl. 

It  is  certain,  tliat  thirty  years  agp,  fifty 
yesra  ago,  the  foremoat  intelli-cts  of  the 
oountry  had  passed  sentence  upon  the  Iriab 
Chuich.  Sb:irp  tbings  were  said  of  that 
Church  in  the  recent  dubate ;  but  they 
were  honeyed  complimenCa  compared  to 
the  language  in  which  Macaulay  and  Syd- 
ney Smith  described  it  —  nav,  in  wbich 
before  their  time  Edmund  Burke  described 
it.  'Nor  did  leading  minds  ever  since  fait 
to  condemn  and  denounce  it.  When, 
during  one  of  the  anti-French  manias  or 
panics  some  years  ago,  a  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons  fiercely  inveighed 
ftsainst  the  tyranny  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
Mr.  Cobdon  remarked  that,  witb  al!  bis 
trranny,  he  would  not  venture  to  impose 
toe  Church  of  a  small  and  alien  minority 
on  any  province  or  dependency  of  France, 
At  no  time  have  we  wanted  the  testimony 
and  the  eloquence  of  able  men  against  the 
DMHistrous  injuslice  and  the  serious  danger 
of  retaining  the  Irish  Chureh  as  a  State 
establishment.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
never  heeded.  Just  as  berore  the  Indian 
mutiny,  the  raising  of  any  Indian  discus- 
sion always  meant  the  temporary  emptying 
of  the  [louse,  if  not  an  actual  eount  out, 
-so  before  the  Fenian  insurrection  the  subject 
of  the  Irish  Church  was  regarded  simply  as 
A  crotchet,  the  special  property  of  IxireB, 
the  dreamy  theme  of  impracticable  and 
futile  Nonconformist  eloquence.  We  are 
qnite  ready  to  join  with  the  Salurdag  lie- 
mtw  in  asking  why  this  was  ao,  and  in 
thinking  it  little  to  tlie  credit  of  the  House 
of   Commons   that   such   questions    should 

ever  haTC  to  be  askeil 

It  reijuireil  a  Fenian  insorrection,  a 
chronic  suspension  ol'  the  Habeas  Corpus  I 
Act,  and  sereral  executions,  to  arouse  the  j 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  i 
nece^ty  of  abolishing  the  Irish  Church.  I 
Thi«  is  decidedly  a  he.tvy  sin  to  lie  at  the  ' 
door  of  the  expiring  Parliament.  Legisia-  I 
tion  moved  only  in  obedience  to  the  pres- 
•ore  of  revolution.  The  worst  of  all 
avowed  democracies  ever  known  never  set 
[  a  princi- 

peer^overncd  Parliament  of  (iroat  Britain. 
For  oursulves,  we  really  think  that  one 
great  rea.ion  of  this  was  the  distance  at 
which  the  Parliament  stood  removed  from 
the  people.  A  feiv  thousand  electors  in 
England,  a  mere  handl'ul  of  voters  in  Ire- 
lanu,  returned    the    reprcaentatirei    who 


were  to  be  the  law  makers.  The  electors 
did  not  and  could  not  themselves  ret>resent 
the  popular  feeling ;  how  could  the  elected 
of  these  electors  be  expected  to  undeiw 
stand,  much  less  to  guide  or  anticipate  it  ? 
Many  great  questions  litely  arose  —  take 
the  question  ot  the  American  civil  war,  for 
instance  —  on  which  the  general  opinion  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  when  in  a 
rough-and  ready  explosive  fashion  it  came 
out,  literally  amaxed  and  dumb-foundered 
the  upper  and  legislating  classes,  who  had 
not  the  faintest  notion  that  the  current  of 
national  feeling  was  setting  that  way.  We 
confess  that  we  look  for  something  very 
different  from  the  new  and  Reformed  Par- 
liament, with  its  electoral  element  per- 
meating all  classes  everywhere  down  to  the 
very  poorest.  We  do  not  believe  that,  in 
the  future,  great  national  injustices  and 
evils  will  bu  passed  ovar  uncondemned ;  or, 
if  abstractly  condemned,  allovod  to  remain 
for  generations  unredressed  and  unhealed. 
The  fact  that  the  Irish  Church,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  sentenced  a  generation  a^, 
ia  found  alive  and  pugnacious  to-day,  is,  in- 
deed, the  fault  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
btit  it  is  even  more  the  fault  of  our  old 
electoral  system.  A  good  Reform  Bill  ten 
years  ago  would  have  meant  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church  a  year  after. 


I-v  B  note  to  a  production  reprinted  fvry 
recently  W  Mr.  Lilly  (in  his  volume  ofBlaeh- 
klier  BallaiU  and  Broadsides)  we   read  aa 

"In  the  Stale  Paper  Offlee  is  an  undated 
iraft  of  B  pruclamatinn  in  tlie  handwriting  of 
Cecil,  proliiliiiini;  all  '  pif  alors.  prynlors  and 
KrtLvord '  fnim  drawing  Queen  Eltcat)eth'«  pic- 
lure,  until  '  some  connin);  person  mete  iherubc 
(ball  make  a  nalurall  rep rcsentu tion  of  her 
Majesty's  person,  favour,  or  grace,'  aa  a  pattern 
For  ottiur  persons  to  copy.  This  proctamation 
was  most  likely  never  publjjihed,"  «c. 


If  the  writer  of  the  above  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  consulting  the  Registers  of  the 
Privy  Council,  he  might  have  found  there  a 
.;lue  to  the  date  of  the  proclamation  in  the 
iulisequententry,  to  which  I  called  attention 
nearly  forty  years  ago  in  the  H'ntori)  of  our 
Earty   Eagluh    Dramatic    Poetry  and   iha 
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"aOJaly,  1596. 

"  A  Warrant  to  her  SCajesuea  Serjeant  Paint* 
•r,  and  to  all  publicke  officers,  to  yielde  him  their 
aMistance  toaching  the  abuse  committed  hj 
dirers  uiukilfall  artl^an.s,  in  anseemly  and  im- 
properly painting*!,  graving,  ani  printinge  of 
hir  fiiajeiitieg  penion  and  v^sa^,  to  her 
Majestiea  great  ofTunce,  and  disgrace  of  that 
beaacifuU  and  magnanimoiM  majesty  wherewith 
God  hath  bleised  her.  Reriuiring  them  to 
caiue  all  sache  to  be  defaceil,  and  none  to  be 
alluwefl,  bat  sach  as  her  ICajesties  Sergeant 
Paynter  shall  fint  hare  sight  of.  The  mynnte 
reiiiayning  in  the  Connsell  Chest." 

The  undated  proclamation  probably  grew 
out  of  this  solemn  proceeding  of  the  rriry 
Council  for  the  concealment  of  the  queen*8 
increasing  wrinkles  at  the  age  of  sixty-four ; 
and  in  connection  with  it,  we  may  quote  the 
following;  passage  from  the  preface  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  IluUjrif  of  the  World,  first 
published  in  1614,  where  he  is  applauding 
King  James :  — 

"  I  cr>ald  say  mach  more  of  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty, without  tiatterie,  did  I  not  feare  the  impa- 
tatiori  of  nresamption ;  and  withall  suspect, 
that  it  miglit  befall  tlierte  papers  of  mine  (thoagh 
the  Iwie  wen;  little)  a^  it  did  the  pictures  of 
Queene  Elizabeth,  ma^le  by  unskilfull  and  com- 
mon Painters,  which  by  her  owne  commande- 
ment  were  knock t  in  peaces  and  cast  into  the 
fire." 

Upon  this  subject  we  are  to  recollect  also 
that  it  ifl  from  Sir  W.  Raleigh  we  leam 
that  the  Eirl  of  Kjscx  would  not  have  been 
ezecuterl,  but  for  his  imprudent  personal 
abuse  of  the  auecn,  which  in  some  way 
reache<l  her  majesty's  ears.  We  quote  from 
hia  ^Dialogue  botweene  a  Coun.svllonr  of 
State  and  a  Justicti  of  Peace/'  the  precise 
date  of  which,  between  1628  and  1642,  I 
am  not  at  this  moment  able  to  ascertain, 
bat  in  which  Sir  Walter  says  :  — 

"  Yea,  the  late  Earle  of  Essex  told  Qaecne 
Elizabeth  that  W  condUionn  were  tu  crooked  cu 
her  carcaswi ; '  but  it  cost  him  his  head,  which 
his  insurrection  hod  not  cost  him,  but  fbr  that 
speech." 

Here  we  see  that  Raleigh  asserts  that 
Essex  actually  spoke  the  offensive  words  to 


Elizabeth's  withered  face,  wfaic-h,  with  all 
that  nobleman's  recklessness,  was  noc  likelr 
to  have  been  the  fact  Eskx  would  ssrelj 
not  have  so  grodsir  offended,  not  merely 
against  the  laws  of  good  breediag,  bat  of 
common  decency.  J.  PATan  Coixm. 
MaMenhead. 

9         — 2\r.  ft  Q. 


THE  LETTERS  FROM  DR.  LIYDrGSTONX. 

• 
The  promised  despatches  from  Dr.  Livior- 
stone,  mentioned  in  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchisoirs 
letter,  have  now  been  received  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  'Interesting  as  every  line  and  word  mnsi 
be  which  thus  comes  to  us,  however,  the  pqblic 
must  not  expect  too  much  from  the  documents 
which  arc  soon  to  see  the  light.  The  letters 
given  to  Bnndnki,  the  Arab  trdiier,  and  brought 
down  by  him  to  thc.coaiit,  arc,  Hrst  of  kII,  fifteen 
months  old.  '  Bundnki '  means,  a«  all  Anglo- 
Indians  wiH  know,  nothing  else  than  *  son  of  a 
fjnnJ  It  would  be  the  ef^nivalent,  in  Afrii-aa 
jungles,  of  Leather-stocking's  mbriqnet  of  '  La 
Longue  Carabine '  upon  tlic  American  prairies. 
The  letters  brought  by  Bundnki  will  not  be 
very  rich  in  geographical  or  ethnologic^  de- 
tails. They  left  the  good  Do<-tor  in  the  open 
and  unknown  country  between  Lake  Nyas!»a 
and  Lake  Tantnmyika^  on  the  line  at  the  begin- 
ning of  which  Mr.  Young  traced  the  explorer's 
track,  and  was  then  obli^d  to  turn  back. 

Dr.  Livingstone  would  c  rtainly  strike  the 
great  lake  Tanganyika  and  double  its  southern 
end  eastward  or  westward.  He  would  probably, 
in  like  manner,  attempt  to  go  round  too  north- 
ern extremity  ;  but  whether  he  would  shape  \i\% 
courte  thence  for  Baker's  Lake,  or  Sp-'ke's  Lake, 
or  Zanzilmr,  is  not  and  cannot  be  known,  nor 
will  the^e  letters  help  us  much  to  know.  If 
they  did,  supplies  and  asnistam^e  would  bo  sent ; 
for  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Livin«rstone  mnst  be 
hard  up  for  stores  and  viaticum  of  all  African 
sorts,  wherever  he  be  at  this  moment ;  one  nn- 
towanl  incident  bcinir  only  too  certain  —  that 
he  harl  li>st  his  mc<licinc  chest.  But  that  he 
was  perfectly  safe  and  sound,  far  past  the  scene 
of  his  imaginary  murder,  the  letters  now  re- 
ceived, if  proof  were  necessary,  mo!«t  di:ttinctlT 
show.  Or  course  Africa  is  'not  St.  James's 
street  in  point  of  safety  and  comfort ;  hue  from 
Tanganyika  Livingstone  would  know  his  war 
home  almost  as  well  as  a  'traveller'  lirom 
Boodle's  to  Charing  Cross.  —  London  TtUgrapk. 
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A    CHARACTER.  —  BONO.  —  HORNINO    DEW. 


A  CHARACTER. 

Chaxoblbss,  bat  not  of  one  doll  monotone. 
Ever  the  same,  yet  thoa  do0t  erer  change ; 
Not  har»h  or  strange 
Thy  modalations  ;  he  can  well  arrange. 
Who  holds  possession  of  the  opening  kej 
And  tarns  it  readily,  — 
He  traly  readeth  thee,  and  he  alone. 

Like  a  fiiir  landscape  is  thy  noble  mind. 

Whose  features  are  the  same  by  night  and 

day : 
Shadows  may  stray 

Across  its  breadth ;  or  gleams  of  ranshine 
play 
First  here,  then  there,  till  be  who  watches 

seems 
In  a  fair  land  of  dreams  ; 
Yet  the  grand  outlines  still  remain  defined. 

Or  like  to  some  ^reat  work  of  Music's  art 

Whose  leading  thoughts  pre-eminence  sus- 
tain, 
And  all  in  rain. 

Rich  varying  harmonies  the  soal  enchain. 
Now  subtly  soft,  then  sharply  clear  and  pore. 
Still  the  main  thoughts  endure. 
Returning  homewards  whence  they  made  their 
start. 

So  in  thy  moods,  through  every  seeming  change 
Flows  a  sustained  and  perfect  melody. 
Whether  it  be 

Joyful  and  bright,  or  moving  solemnly ; 
There  is  a  unity  which  reigns  complete, 
Calm,  restful,  perfect,  sweet. 
And  all  is  as  it  must  be,  nothing  strange  I 

—  Frxuer'i  MagazUie, 


They  pass  from  us,  their  light  b  shed 
On  broken  works  of  weary  hand^  ; 

They  pass  from  us,  their  sweetness  fed 
Some  nobler  toil  in  happier  lands  : 

Yet  every  man  beneath  the  sun 

Doth  all'his  deeds  to  be  ondone. 

Onr  pleasant  thoughts  are  like  the  dew. 
One  half  of  heaven,  one  half  of  earth ; 

They  seem  to  die,  hot  they  renew 
The  sacrament  of  their  sweet  birth  : 

But  fruitful  plants  and  deeds  of  men 

Are  earth,  and  mm  to  earth  again. 

In  thirsty  fields  of  barren  air 
The  dew  is  bom  to  fall  in  vain  ; 

Onr  thoughts  go  up  to  heaven,  and  then 
They  change  to  mists  of  golden  rain. 

Whereof  the  fourfold  fountain-head 

In  Paradise  is  alway  fed. 

Our  thoughts,  that  seem  to  come  and  go^ 
Abide  indeed  in  God  on  high ; 

For  He  ordains  to  water  so 
The  onlr  tree  that  does  not  die : 

And  angeu  in  its  shadow  sit ; 

But  who  is  he  shall  eat  of  it  1 


—  Good  WordM. 


O.  A.  lini0Of¥. 


SONG. 


MORNINO    DEW. 

The  dewdrops  vanish  one  by  one. 
That  seem  to  glisten  everywhere, 

Drawn  by  the  kisses  of  the  sun 
Into  the  thirsty  lap  of  air  : 

They  vanish,  and  they  do  not  die. 

Although  the  thirsty  road  be  dry. 

The  dew  at  night  will  fall  in  vain 
On  broken  herbage  by  the  way ; 

The  dew  will  chan;;c  to  gentle  rain, 
And  waken  far-off  flowers  to  May : 

Yet  herbs  and  flowers  in  every  sky, 

In  every  land,  are  bora  to  die. 

The  pleasant  thonjrhts  of  dawning  youth 
Are  parched  away  by  toil  and  care. 

And  leave  the  dusty  roail  of  troth. 
The  trodden  path  of  duty  bare  : 

And  yet  our  pleasant  thoughts  are  true, 

Although  they  patjs  like  morning  dew. 


Mt  thoughts  are  gentle  waves  that  ran 
Ever  to  thee,  tl^ir  golden  shore ; 

Soft  glowing  airs  that,  with  the  sun. 
Fondle  thy  beauty  o'er  and  o'er ; 

Glad  mounting  larks  by  whom  is  given. 

All  their  sweet  joy  to  thee,  their  hoiven. 

My  hopes  are«violets  that  steal 

To  sweet  life  round  thy  blooming  Spring; 
Swallows,  that  o'er  thee  plavfhl  wheel. 

And  track  thy  May  with  happv  wing ; 
Motes  that  dance  in  thy  sun,  and  bless 
Their  hours,  with  thee  and  happiness. 

My  songs  are  bees  that  to  the  rose 
Of  thy  dear  beauty  murmuring  cling ; 

Where'er  thy  May  of  gladness  glows. 
They  hovering  boom  on  happy  wing ; 

Thy  flush  of  sweets,  how  can  tney  see 

Nor  murmur  joy  and  love  to  thee  1 

My  dreams  are  loving  stars  of  June, 

Hung  over  thee,  their  world,  by  night ; 
Mylifo  is  one  warm  summer's  noon 

That  clasps  thee  in  its  throbbing  light ; 
All  my  glad  moments  can  but  be 
Moths,  lured  by  thy  sweet  light  to  thee. 

W.  C.  Bbmskii* 
-  St.  JanuM't  Magatime. 
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chiefly  from  Family  Papers.  2  vols. 
8vo.  'London:  1868. 

2.  God  in   History;   or^   the   Progress  of 

Man*s  Faith  in  a  Moral  Order  of  the 
World,,  By  the  late  Baron  Bunsen, 
LL.D.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Susanna  Winkworth  ;  with  an 
Introductory  Letter  by  the  Dean  of 
Westminster.  Vols.  I.  and  IX.  8vo". 
London :  1868. 

No  biography  is  so  attractive  and  enter- 
taining as  that  which  revives  our  own  rec- 
ollections of  earlier  life  in  relating  the  life 
of  another,  and  reflects,  us  in  a  mirror,  the 
scattered  images  of  the  persons  we  have 
known,  the  events  we  have  witnessed,  and 
the  feelings  we  have  shared.  It  is  in  this 
shape  that  we  are  first  enabled  to  approach 
the  unwritten  history  of  our  own  times,  and 
to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  chasm  which 
divides  the   present   from   the   past.     The 

fenerations  which  follow  us  will,  no  doubt, 
e  as  curious  as  we  are  ourselves,  to  retrace 
the  habits  and  opinions  of  their  predeces- 
sors, and  to  reconstruct  by  the  aid  of  me- 
moirs the  phase  of  society  in  which  our  lot 
has  been  cast.  The  reader  of  the  present 
day  is  better  acquainted  with  the  contem- 
poraries of  Saint- Simon  or  Horace  Wal- 
pole  than  he  can  be  with  the  personages 
who  figured  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  or 
in  the  earlier  years  of  Queen  Victoria; 
because  on  them  the  sun  of  history  has 
scarcely  risen,  and  we  grope  our  way  to  a 
knowledge  of  events  almost  contemporary 
by  the  uncertain  light  of  personal  recollec- 
tions. Long  before  the  secret  course  of 
those  events  can  be  fully  disclosed,  all  those 
who  took  a  part  in  them  must  be  removed 
from  the  scenes  of  active  life.  « 

It  is  therefore  a  piece  of  rare  good  for- 
tune when  the  correspondence  oi  a  man, 
who  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  all  the 
eminent  persons  of  hi<4  time,  and  who  shared 
with  the  keenest  relish  in  all  its  emotions, 
can  be  published  within  ten  years  of  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  lived.  Baron  Bunsen  was 
pre-eminently  such  a  man.  He  was  endowed 
by  nature  with  the  warmest  and  broadest 
sympathies.  His  knowledge  was  vast  and 
varied ;  to  no  field  of  intellectual  research 
was  he  a  stranger ;  all  lani^uages,  both  dead 
and  living,  were  as  fcTtnihar  to  him  as  his 
own ;  all  tiistory,  from  the  mystic  annals  of 
the  Shepherd  Kings  of  Kgypt  to  the  d'dpo- 


matic  transactions  of  his  own  day,  lay  spread, 
like  a  map,  before  him.     His  sense  of  art 
was  cultivated  and  refined.     His  favourite 
studies  led  him  to  explore  the  recesses  of 
theological  and  metaphysical  lore.    He  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  child  and  intellectual  heir 
of  Nieouhr  —  the  bosom  friend  of  Arnold, 
Hare,  Maurice,   Schnorr,  Mendelssohn,  the 
late  King  of  Prussia,  Prince  Albert,  and  a 
host  of  other  remarkable  men.    He  filled,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  high  poet 
of  Prussian  Minister,  first  at  the  Court  of 
Rome,  afterwards  at  the  Court  of  England, 
where  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  gov- 
ernment with  signal  zeal,  and  took  no  in- 
considerable share  in  the  affairs  ot*  Europe. 
He  was  in.  one  sense  cosmopolitan,  for   all 
the  active  years  of  his  lilie  were  spent  in 
foreign  countries :  no  diplomatist  ever  iden- 
tified himself  more  closely  with  the    in- 
terests and    the  society  of  the  states  to 
which  he  was  accredited ;  and  none  was 
ever  more  cordially  adopted  by  England, 
to  which  he  in  a  manner  belonged  by  his 
marriage,  by  his  strong  Protestant  convic- 
tions, and  by  his  love  of  freedom.     But,  on 
the  other   hand,  he .  remained  throughout 
pre-eminently  and  intensely  German ;   his 
prodigious  literary  attainments,  his  powers 
of  study  amidst  all  the  distractions  of  po- 
litical life,  his  modes  of  thought,  his  bold- 
ness in  speculation,  and   his  style,  would 
have  made  him  one  of  the  first  of  German 
Professors,  if  he  had  not  been  a  considera- 
ble German  Statesman.     His  faith  in  Ger- 
many was    unshaken    by   many    abortive 
schemes  and  many  severe  disappointments. 
Frequently  in   Germany  his  name  was  tra- 
duced and  his  purposes  misrepresented  by 
a  host  of  enemies,  jealous  of  his  extraordi- 
nary success  in  life.     But  he  knew  that  his 
passion  for  the  greatness  and  glory  of  his 
country  would  outlive  their  hostility ;  and 
he  swerved  never  from  the  great  design  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself  to  promote  the 
union  of  the  German  nation,  to  consolidate 
by   free  institutions  the   future  power  of 
the  Gt^rman  State,  and  to  infuse  into  his 
countrymen  a  spirit  of  action,  commensu- 
rate  to   their  achievements  in   literature, 
science,  and  art.     To  many,  no  doubt,  even 
in  Germany,  these  volumes  will  first  demon- 
strate how  true  a  German  in  heart  and 
life  was  Christian  Karl  Bnnsen.     The  po- 
litical cflbrts  which  he  made  were  oflen  not 
successful ;  and  he  died  with  the   melan- 
choly conviction    that    their    failure   was 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  unstable  charac- 
ter of  a  Sovereign  who  had  been  his  bene- 
factor and  his  iriend.     Other  davs,  other 
men,  other  results,  have  since  changed  the 
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aspect  of  Grermany  for  better  or  for  worse  ; 
but  in  this,  the  hour  of  Prussia's  triumph, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  no  one  ever 
laboured  more  zealously  for  her  ascend- 
ancy than  Bunsen  —  an  •  ascendancy  not 
based  on  military  preponderance  alone, 
but  on  the  consent  of  a  united  people. 

These  volumes,  however,  by  no  means  fur- 
nish complete  materials  ibr  the  life  of  Bun- 
sen,  either  as  a  thinker  or  as  a  politician. 
The  record  of  his  literary  labours  and  opin- 
ions must  be  sought  in  his  voluminous  works. 
The  record  of  his  political  life  is  to  be  found 
in  his  private  correspondence  with  Frederic 
William  IV.,  and  in  his  official  communica- 
tions with  the  Prussian  Government,  of 
which  no  use  could  here  be  made.  The 
work  before  us  is  of  a  more  private  and  per- 
sonal character.  It  purports  to  be  a  Me- 
moir drawn  from  family  papers.  It  has 
been  compiled  by  Baroness  Bunsen,  his 
widow  —  the  constant  helpmate  of  all  his  la- 
bours and  successes  —  whose  simple-hearted 
affection  gave  him  a  start  in  life,  whose 
character  and  judgment  considerably  influ- 
enced his  conduct  and  opinions,  and  who 
survives  to  relate  what  he  was  to  herself  and 
her  family.  Such  a  biography  lays  no  claim 
to  .literary  elegance.  It  is  written  in  a 
(lomely  style,  which  bears  frequent  marks  of 
German  habits  of  thought  and  of  the  Ger- 
man idiom.  But  it  is  all  the  more  genuine 
and  true.  It  is  the  picture  of  the  honoura- 
ble and  useful  life  or  a  man  enthusiastically 
attached  to  all  that  is  good  and  great.  And 
Bunsen*s  own  letters,  which  form  the  most 
important  and  considerable  portion  of  th^ 
whole  work,  are  undoubtedly  of  the  highest 
interest. 

Bunsen  was  a  man  of  a  sanguine  and  ex- 
citable temperament.  lie  had  nothing  of 
the  torpor  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to 
the  Teutonic  race.  His  studies  and  his 
learning  never  fettered  his  imagination  ;  and 
his  experience  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  man 
of  the  world' never  taught  him  that  caution 
and  reserve  which  belong  to  worldly  wisdom. 
He  threw  himself  with  passionate  ardour 
into  every  subject  which  interested  his  mind. 

His  sympathy  was  excited  by  men  of  the 
most  vari(»d  characters  and  by  researches  in 
the  most  opposite  directions.  His  confidence 
was  easily  won,  either  by  an  appeal  to  his 
generous  nature,  or  by  an  idea  which  capti- 
vated his  intelligence  ;  the  consequence  was 
that  he  was  frequently  deceived  in  his 
judgment  of  men  and  frequently  deluded  in 
his  judgment  of  events.  Like  all  optimists, 
he  was  surrounded  by  flattering  shadows, 
which  he  sometimes  mistook  for  realities ; 
and  life  to  him  was  embellished  with  all  the 


colours  of  yotithful  imagination.  One  of  his 
oldest  friends  at  Rome,  M.  Jankoflkkr,  said 
of  him,  *■  I  never  knew  such  another  cofld  of 
fifty  I '  and  this  childlike  disposition  formed 
one  of  the  charms  of  his  character,  though 
it  often  led  him  into  mistakes  and  weakened 
the  force  of  his  conclusions.  These  peca- 
liarities  rendered  him  the  most  genial  of  mea 
in  domestic  life,  and  they  gave  a  singalar 
animation  to  his  conversation  and  his  corre- 
spondence. Had  he  been  more  addicted  to 
severe  habits  of  reasoning,  had  he  been  more 
capable  of  discriminating  the  real  and  the 
certain  from  the  creations  of  the  mind,  he 
would  doubtless  have  occupied  a  higher 
place  in  science  and  literature,  he  might 
have  rendered  more  practical  services  to  the 
government  of  his  country.  He  felt  his  own 
unfitness  for  administrative  work,  and  lie 
was  wont  to  compare  himself  to  one  who 
should  watch  before  the  mast  to  point  oat 
the.  course  of  the  vessel  and  mark  the  signs 
of  the  times,  though  he  acknowled^d  that 
he  was  unfit  to  grasp  the  helm.  But  the 
defects  which  in  some  measure  disqnalified 
him  from  the  sterner  duties  of  life,  and  which 
led  him  to  consume  a  vast  amount  of  intel- 
lectual power  in  fanciful  speculation,  only 
rendered  him  the  more  agreeable  as  a  com- 
panion. It  is  in  this  capacity  we  have  here 
to  deal  with  him.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
review  his  writings,  or  pass  a  judgment  on 
his  theological  opinions  or  his  archssoloo^ical 
labours.  We  shall  not  dissect  his  political 
career,  which  was  crossed  by  many  disap- 
pointments. But  in  all  the  social  relations 
he  was  a  man  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
know  without  affection  or  to  watch  without 
admiration. 

*  For  me,*  said  Bunsen,  writing  to  one  of 
his  sons  in  1847,  *  God  ordained  fVom  earliest 
childhood  a  rigorous  training,  through  por- 
erty  and  distR>as ;  I  was  compelled  to  ngfat 
my  way  through  the  world,  bearing  nothmg 
with  me  but  my  own  inward  conscioasneWf 
and  the  firm  determination  to  live  fbrmy 
ideal  aim,  disregarding  all  else  as  insignifi- 
cant* This  description  of  his  earlier  condi- 
tion and  his  later  achievements  is  not  ex- 
aggerated. Bom  in  1791  at  Corbach  in  an 
obscure  Westphalian  Principality  —  bred  in 
poverty,  by  parents  who  appear  to  have  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  aoilitv  to  contrib- 
ute  in  the  slightest  degree  to  his  education 
or  progress  in  life  —  lefl  from  the  earliest 
age  to  make  his  own  way  by  the  astonishing 
vigour  of  his  intellect  ana  the  attractire 
qualities  of  his  nature,  Bunsen's  success  in 
tne  world  was  his  own  work.  He  was,  no 
doubt,  fortunate  in  his  friendships,  in  his 
marriage,  and  in  the  affectionate  patronage 
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of  hia  future  Sovereign.  But  these  conuez- ' 
ioD«  were  forme^  by  hia  own  merits.  And 
nben  lo  after  lire  hu  rose  hy  speedy  steps  to 

Citions  of  extraortlLDary  brilliancy,  it  must 
H&iil  to  his  honour,  tbat  he  retained  the 
«amu  unahaken  reliance  on  tbat  beneficent 
Proviilenco  which  lie  daily  acknowledged  as 
the  autbor  of  all  these  ble^ngs,  and  be  pre- 
served in  his  relations  to  the  great  and  pow- 
erful of  this  world  Ibe  same  independence 
of  character  which  marked  hia  entrance  upou 
lile.  ,      . 

His  father,  Henry  Charles  Bunsen,  had 
served  in  a  regiment  of  natives  of  W^deck 
under  the  Dutch  dag.  He  retired  to  bis 
birthplace  with  a  small  military  pension. 
He  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than 
the  produce  of  a  few  acres  of  land  and  the 
hard  earnings  derived  from  copying  legal 
documents.  These  were  so  Binall  that  it  ap- 
pears that  his  whole  emoluments  from  this 
source  in  twenty-one  years  amounted  to  no 
more  than  3,000  dollars.  Christian  Charles 
Josias  Bunscn,  his  illustrious  son,  waa  the 
child  of  a  second  marriage,  which  he  con- 
tracted in  1790  with  a  young  woman,  who 
appears  to  have  served  in  the  family  of  the 
Countess  of  Waldeek,  on  the  small  stipend 
of  19  florins.  From  such  parents  Bunsen 
had  no  patrimony  to  expect,  and  iu  fact  he 
passed  through  life,  it  would  seem,  without 
property,  except  what  be  derived  from  hia 
marriage  to  Mtea  Waddington,  and  from  bin 
official  emoluments.  He  wsa  at  all  times 
singularly  indiflerent  to  money,  and  thouffli 
he  suffered  acutely  at  times  from   the   ab- 

r  allowed  himself 
to  doubt  that  the  wherewithal  would  some- 
how or  other  be  provided.  Contrary  lo  the 
ordinary  experience  of  mankind,  hia  confi- 
dence in  this  reipcct  wai  not  disap[)ointed, 
although  there  is  something  melancholy  in 
the  contrast  between  his  position  as  a  IVus- 
alan    Minister,   the   favourite  '' 
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moved  to  the  UniverBit^  of  Uarbarg,  witii 
a  purse  of  SO  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and 
afterwords  to  Gottineen,  his  proAciencj  in 
the  clasncswas  such  that  it  al  once  procured 
for  him  the  paternal  interest  of  Heyoe.  At 
Marburg  he  had  intended  to'  stody  for  the 
Church,  and  indeed  once  preached  a  sermon 
in  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary  in  that  city.  This  was  the  germ 
of  the  theological  studies  which  were  the 
ruhng  passion  of  his  life.  But  Gottingen 
undoubtedly  offered  superior  advantages, 
and  by  the  use  he  made  of  them  he  was 
soon  enabled  to  earn  a  livelihood  aa  an  ex- 
tra teacher  in  the  gymnasium  there.  He- 
brew had  been  added  lo  his  Greek,  and  he 
taught  both  tongues  with  credit  in  the 
schools  before  he  waa  twenty-one.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  his  first  work  in 
Latin,  an  '  Essay  on  the  Athenian  Law  of 
laheritauce,'  for  which  he  received  a  prize 
of  25  ducats,  and  the  Univeiitity  of  Jena 
coolerred  upon  him  the  diploma  of  a  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  The  following  reflections, 
addressed  to  a  friend,  at  this  early  period 
of  his  life,  are  remarkable  from  aa  young  » 


dilion  of  his  private  circumstances.  With  a 
family  of  ten  children  to  be  provided  for, 
and  an  ofiice  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  ca- 
pricious Court,  we  find  the  amiable  author- 
ess of  this  work  grud;;ing  lieracif  a  new  gown 
or  a  ticket  lo  Ilic  play,  whilst  she  lived  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  splendour  of  the  highest 

In  1798  Bunsen  was  ndniitte<l  to  the 
grammar-school  of  C'orbacli,  where  he  re- 
mained cijibt  years,  and  already  began  to 
display  extraordinary  abilities.  Before  he 
waa  sislein  ho  had  aiijuired  the  English 
and   French   languages,   aud   when   he   rc- 


I      '  It  baa  beconie  clear  to  me  how  much  a  man 

'  has  need  to  possess  of  ethical  foundation  in 
himself  lo  be  able  to  assimilate  ihe  rrsalia  of 
study,  so  as  to  preserve  them  in  active  life; 
ifod  1  am  glad  of  the  nrBrniD);  suggestion  as 
being  aware  of  increasing  tgitaiioD  within,  al- 
though circumsiunces  dcmai.d  stcadinesa  of 
opinion  and  quick  difiaiun.  Often  docs  it  seem 
to  me  as  if  my  endeavonrs  wcru  absurd  and 
mnit  proTG  vain,  as  though  1  had  done  wrong 
in  attempting  to  sail  through  the  slorms  of  11^ 
in  the  leaky  t)ar^;ue  of  liramed  research,  or  in 
ly-elt  with  knowleilge  as  a 
8  fur  the  purpose  of  re- 
oScQce,  or  of  striking 
□own  some  mad  ilog  infesting  the  rongli  path, 
but  not  of  force  to  secure  arriving  at  the  murk, 
for  the  sukc  of  which  all  tijo  labanv  hnd  been 
undcrtikcn.  In  this  lompcrof  mind  labouring 
and  i-Irivin;  hccnmc  hiiterul,and  I  would  rath- 
er flee  aw  ly  imo  the  qnieteat  comer  ut  the 
most  inaignllicant  village  in  enter  to  seek  Ihnt 
which  is  wanting  lo  me.  Wherefore  all  this 
luamirii;  and  icaehing,  listening  and  searching 
out  what  scTTCs  nut  lo  thut  end  I  and  why  in 
this  place  of  all  others,  where  men  arc  so  qnict- 
ly  merging  their  whole  being  iulo  learning,  as 
ihoiiEh  it  were  their  means  of  regener^on  '! 
In  cheerful  moments,  on  the  contrary,  I  n'solre 
manfully  to  fight  my  way  through,  io">Mng  for- 
wfinlEi  and  kecpini;  the  aim  in  view,  which  ia  to 
understand  myself  and  the  age,  and  lo  appre- 
henil  what  mav  be  Ihe  prime  need  of  each ;  to 
minister  aceordiug  to  mj  ability  to  that  need  ; 
to  Ecpariile  wbat  ought  to  be   passed  oi'cr  or 

,  annihilated ;  Iu  U^n  uii  Joit ;  to  cUmh  io  the 
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blossoming  time  of  life  the  heights  of  human 
intcUigCDoe,  nnd  search  out  the  landmarks  of 
its  first  achievements :  —  then  to  start  into  active 
life.  With  this  view,  I  prefer  remaining  here, 
to  be  enabled  to  direct  my  coarse  whithersoever 
the  right  opportunity  may  point  out,  but  not 
lose  myself  in  mere  erudition.'  (Vol.  i.  pp. 
30,  31.) 

Amongst  the  group  of  remarkable  men 
who  formed,  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
friendships  with  Bunsen,  destined  to  end 
only  with  their  lives,  and  who  early  recog- 
nized his  intellectual  pre-eminence,  two  hacl 
a  marked  influence  on  his  subsequent  career. 
The  first  was  Mr.  Aslor,  a  son  of  the  well- 
known  Ami'riean  merchant,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Germany  for  his  cducatioh.  Bunsen 
had  at  that  time  conceived  a  vast  plan  of 
study,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  pro- 
posed to  establish  himself  for  some  years  in 
British  India,  where  he  might,  if  fate  had  so 
willed  it,  have  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of 
Jones  and  Colebrooke,  or  anticipated  the 
labours  of  Rosen  and  Max  Miiller.  Mr.  As- 
tor  encoura<:ed  this  scheme,  on  condition 
that  he  should  go  to  India  by  the  way  of  the 
United  States !  lie  also  took  Bunsen  to 
Paris,  where  he  plunged  with  ardour  into 
the  study  of  Arabic  and  Persian  under  M. 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  The  two  friends  were 
afterwards    to   visit    Italy   together.     This 

Slan,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the  sud- 
en  recall  of  Astor  to  America,  and  Bunsen 
found  himself  alone  at  Florence,  with  no 
very  distinct  course  of  life  before  him.  He 
often  reverted  in  after  life,  when  he  revisited 
Florence  in  very  dilFerent  circumstances,  to 
this  painful  crisis  of  his  youth.  But  help 
was  at  hand.  He  formed  an  advantageous 
connexion  with  a  Mr.  Cathcart,  an  English 
gentleman  who  read  with  him  at  Florence. 
And  soon  afterwards  he  joined  his  other 
I'ollege  friend  Brandis  at  Rome,  where 
Brandis  had  just  been  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Legation,  of  which  Niebuhr  was  the 
head. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  speaks  with  satis- 
fiction  of  the  '  connection  with  Mr.  Cath- 
cart, which  I  look  u{K)n  as  one  of  the  most 
forliinate  o<'rurn'nr<*s  of  mv  life ; '  nnd  he 
exults  in  the  enjoyment  of  *  Rome,  with 
all  its  treasures,  still  the  capital  of  the 
world  ;  *  and  of  the  society  of  Niebuhr, 
*  equally  .sole  of  Itis  kind  with  Rome ; 
him  alone  I  can  acknowledge  as  my  lord 
and  master,  because  his  instructions,  and  his 
personal  excellence  in  every  n^spect,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  learning,  stand  highest  in  esti- 
mation amonjr  all  the  men  I  know  ;  he  is  es- 
sentially the  person  to  f»)rm  me  into  a  thor- 
ough man  and  citizen  of  my  country' :  more- 


over, aa  regards  the  realisation  of  tdlJ  phus 
to  become  a  Prussian,  he  is  equally  the  num.' 
These  occurrences,  apparently  fbrtoitoos^ 
had  a  decisive  effect  on  Bunsen'slife.  Onee 
planted  on  the  soil  of  Rome  and  under  tbe 
eye  of  Niebuhr,  the  purposes  of  his  future 
existence  became  fixed  and  definite.  There 
is,  he  exclaims  to  his  sister,  *  but  one  Borne 
and  one  Niebuhr '  —  the  hour  and  the  man 
were  alike  propitious  to  his  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  to  his  advancement  in  life.  Nie- 
buhr,  on  his  side,  was  not  slow  to  discover 
the  powers  of  his  young  friend:  he  shortly 
afterwards  caused  him  to  be  attached  to  tin 
Prussian  Mission,  in  which  Bunsen  eventu- 
ally succeeded  Brandis  as  Secretary,  and 
Niebuhr  himself  as  Minister :  and  thus  re» 
lieved  from  the  pressure  of  anxieties  of 
every  kind,  just  as  he  reached  the  affe  of 
five-and-twenty,  Bunsen  completeu  hts 
achievements  in  that  memorable  year  by 
falling  in  love  with  Miss  Waddington,  a 
young  English  lady  of  good  family  and  for- 
tune, who  returned  his  affection,  and  shortly, 
under  the  auspices  of  Niebuhr,  beci^me  hu 
wife.  Never  was  there  a  more  romantic, 
or,  we  hasten  to  add,  a  happier  marriage. 
We  are  not  surprised  at  Miss  Waddincton^ 
choice.  Bunsen  was  at  that  time  in  all  the 
splendour  of  manly  beauty  —  his  heart  and 
imagination  warm  —  his  intelligence  kindled 
with  a  fiame  of  knowledge  and  of  noble  de» 
sires  —  with  the  promise  of  a  glorious  and 
useful  life  before  him.  A  few  days  after  his 
marriage,  he  poured  forth  the  full  sense  of 
his  gratitude  and  his  hopes  to  Almighty  Giod 
in  the  following  private  prayer,  which  cm- 
bodies  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  whole 
scope  and  purpose  pursued  by  him  in  after 
life. 

'Frascati,  19th  July/l  817. 

'Eternal,  omnipresent  Go<l  !  enlighten  me 
with  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  fill  mo  with  Thy 
heavenly  light !  What  in  childhood  I  felt  ana 
yearned  after,  what  throughout  the  years  of 
youth  grew  clearer  and  clearer  before  my  seal, 
—  I  will  now  vontuN  to  hold  fast,  to  examine, 
to  represent. 

'  The  revelation  of  Thee  in  man's  energies 
and  ciforts,  Tiiy  firm  pnth  through  the  stream 
of  ag«'8,  I  lon<;  to  trace  and  n;cognize,  as  far  as 
may  bo  pcrmitt^'d  to  mc,  oven  in  this  body  of 
etu*th.  The  song  of  praise  to  Thee  from  the 
whole  of  humanity,  in  times  far  and  near,  -^ 
the  pains  and  lamentations  of  earth,  and  their 
consolation  in  Thee,  —  1  wish  to  take  in,  clear 
and  unhinderc<l.  Do  Thou  send  me  Thy 
Spirit  of  Truth  I  that  I  may  behold  things 
earthly  as  they  are,  without  veil  and  without 
mask,  without  human  trappings  and  empty 
adornment;  and  that  in  the  silent  peace  01 
Truth  I  may  feel  and  recognise  Theo. 
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'  Let  me  not  falter,  nor  slide  away  from  the 
great  end  of  knowing  Thee.  Let  not  the  jojs,  or 
nonoars,  or  vanities  of  the  world  enfeeble  and 
darken  my  spirit ;  let  me  ever  feel  that  I  can 
only  perceive  and  know  Thee,  in  so  far  as  mine 
i»  a  living  soul,  and  in  proportion  as  that  soul 
**  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  "  in  Thee. 

*  Preserve  me  in  strength  and  truth  of  spirit 
to  the  end  of  my  earthly  existence,  if  Thou 
seest  good  ;  and  should  I  not  finish  what  I  shall 
have  begnn,  if  I  attain  not  that  after  which  I 
endeavour,  let  me  find  peace  in  the  conviction 
that  nothing  shall  parish  which  is  done  in  Thee 
and  with  Thee ;  and  that  what  I  have  imper- 
fectly known,  imperfectly  conceived, "and  indis- 
tinctly expressed,  I  shall  yet  hereafter  behold 
in  completeness,  in  perfection,  and  in  power  :  — 
while  here  some  other  man  shall  perfect,  by 
Thy  help  and  blessing,  what  I  in  will  and  deed 
shall  have  endeavoured  to  do.  Amen/  (Vol. 
i.  p.  120.) 

Bunsen  was  essentially  a  man  of  what  the 
late  Mr.  John  Sterling  was  wont  to  call  the 
theopathic  temperament.  His  earnest  devo- 
tion, his  entire  trust  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  which  had  blessed  him  with  extraordi- 
nary gifls  and  loaded  him  with  benefits,  his 
constant  sense  of  living  under  *  the  great 
Taskmaster's  eye,*  were  rooted  in  his  very 
nature.  Without  these  feelings  he  would 
Lave  been  the  most  miserable  of  men  — 
with  them  he  was  one  of  the  happiest.  Nor 
is  it  here  superfluous  to  remark,  that  al- 
though he  lived  in  an  age  of  sceptical  in- 
quiry, and  shared  largely  in  the  pursuits  of 
his  age  ;  although  he  became  a  fearless  op- 
ponent of  traditional  dogmatism,  and  reject- 
ed as  of  no  account  what  he  regarded  as 
the  husks  and  rinds  of  religion  ;  his  profound 
sense  of  religion  itself,  his  faith  in  the  Bible 
as  the  revealed  Will  and  Word  of  God,  his 
love  of  Christ,  transcending  all  earthly  tiC- 
fection,  knew  neither  chill  nor  change.  The 
boundless  stores  of  his  knowledge  were  not 
tainted  by  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  denial. 
The  varied  activity  of  his  life  was  governed 
by  the  central  force  of  his  faith.  Both  as  a 
thinker  and  a  man  of  the  world,  his  experi- 
ence demonstrates  that  the  powers  of 
thought  and  the  powers  of  action  are  never 
more  intense  than  when  they  are  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

These  sentiments  were  undoubtedly 
Btrengthened  by  Bunsen's  marriage  to  an 
Englishwoman.  He  became  attached  to  the 
onler  and  beauty  of  the  Liturgical  services 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  read  the 
Scriptures  more  methodically.  He  became 
more  punctual  in  the  outward  observances 
of  religion,  and  the  influence  of  his  wife 
gave  more  regularity  and  stability  to  the 
natural  piety  of  his  character.    These  habits 


lasted  with  htm'  through  life,  and  were  con- 
spicuous at  its  close.  They  were  not  shaken 
by  the  pride  of  knowledge  or  by  the  pride 
of'  life.  They  caused  him,  indeed,  to  be 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  Pietist,  a  fanatic, 
and  even  a  hypocrite.  But  the  fervour  of 
religious  conviction  was,  in  him,  free  from 
the  slightest  intolerance;  his  heart  and 
house  were  open  to  every  man  who  sought 
for  truth  on  these  great  subjects  with  hon- 
esty of  purpose ;  and  to  his  own  conscien- 
tious sincerity  every  page  of  these  volumes 
bears  abundant  testimony. 

The  young  household  was  soon  establis^d 
at  Rome  in  the  Palazzo  Caflarelli,  hard  by 
the  Tarpeian  Rock. 

*  15th  November,  1817. 

'From  the  second  story  of  this  Palazzo 
(where,  according  to  tradition,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  was  lodged)  there  is  a  view  all 
round  Rome;  on  the  N.  one  quarter  of  the 
town,  with  gardens  and  hills  behind ;  on  the 
W.  another  quarter  with  the  Tiber ;  •bn  the  S. 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  and  the  Latin  moun- 
tains, on  the  side  of  which  lies  Frascati; 
on  the  E.,  close  to  us,  the  Capitol.  The  pros- 
pect has  not  its  equal,  in  beauty  and  interest 
combined,  in  Romo,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  iu 
the  world,  yet  it  is  little  known,  the  Romans 
being  too  lazy  to  climb  the  hill.  I  at  once  re- 
solved to  make  every  effort  in  order  to  have 
this  for  a  dwelling-place.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  126.) 

Here  it  was  that  for  one  and  twenty 
years  Bunsen  led  a  happy  and  active  life. 
His  children  were  born  there.  *  The  home 
on  the  Capitol  *  became  the  centre  of  the 
choicest  society  of  Rome  and  of  Europe. 
His  political  relations  with  the  ministers  of 
successive  Popes,  and  with  tho  Popes  them- 
selves, were  agreeable  and  even  cordial  for 
many  years.  He  followed  in  the  track  of 
Niebuhr  across  the  wide  field  of  historic  re- 
search and  Roman  archaeology  ;  though,  we 
observe,  with  a  smile,  that  the  works  on 
which  he  appears  at  this  period  to  have  la- 
boured with  the  greatest  zeal  and  satisfac- 
tion were  the  compilation  of  a  hymn-book 
and  the  arrangement  of  a  liturgy.  Amongst 
the  distinguished  strangers  who  visite<l  Home 
at  this  titne,  his  own  sovereign,  Frederic 
William  HI.,  was  the  most  illustrious;  and 
his  future  sovereign,  then  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia,  the  most  attractive.  He  thus  be- 
canie  personally  known  to  the  rulers  in 
whose  service  he  had  engaged,  and  between 
Bunsen  and  the  Crown  Prince  a  friendship 
was  kindled  with  ail  the  warmth  of  personal 
sympathy.  It  might  literally  be  said  of 
tliein,  as  Saint-Simon  sarcasticallv  observed 
1  of  Fenelon  and  MadUme  Guyon,  *  Leur  stdh 
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lime  s'amalgama.*    They  delisted  to  revel  wards  me  and  Hnmboldt,  as  we  stood  togetiier, 

in  a  world  of  ideas  of  boundless  extent  and  with  a  smile  said,  "  The  Privy  CounciUoc 

The  Prince  might  have  derived  benefit  from  0/  Legation  Bunsen  has  ordered  the  Ope»  of 

a  more  worldly  minister,  the  minister  might  ^^*^H*,^l^  ,f^*!J?T^-  J}  a'^J^J 

1  -„«  k^« Ja^a  u„  J^^^  ^^»A^^t-  i^««_  request  to  be  allowed  to  hear  that  fine  work  of 

have  been  guided  by  a  more  prudent  mas-  q]*.^^   ^^  g       j„.  y^^      ^^  diflBcuWei, 

*f^;  *"^  "^,^^"^i  the  time  came  when  the  ^^^  ^rown  Prince  had  the  kmdness  personallj 

delightful  rhapsody  of  early  life  shnvelled  to  order  its  performance.)    The  King  continued, 

under  the  touch  of  political  differences.    But  with  oocaoonal  pauses,  as  is  his  wont— as 

in  these  years  the  pleasure  they  felt  in  their  though  he  were  uncertain  how  to  express  him- 

mutual  society  was  unbroken  by  such   an-  self — "I  was  determined  to  be  the  first  to 

ticipations.     *  I  hunger  and  thirst  after  Bun-  greet  you  by  your  new  title ;  it  was  pniposed  to 

sen/  was  one  of  the  expressions  which  fell  "o®  ^^^  day  by  Count  Bemstorfi;  and  I  have 

from  the  royal  lips ;  and  accordingly  when  '^}^^  pleasure  granted  Ws  request.    I  am  con- 

Bunsen  first  repaired  from  his  postlo'  Berlin  ^i^Tif^L^XISf l^n^^^^^^^ 

in  1827    he  met  with  such  a  reception  as  you  may  suppose,  in  as  few  words  as  ponSble, 

would    have    conferred    honour  upon    the  ^^^  the  King  rejoined  in  tiie  same  tone  of  com- 

noblest  and  the  greatest  in  the  land.     Such  mendation  ad  before.    .    .    . 

favours  had  never  before  been  granted   to  '  I  did  not  find  Bemstorffalone  when  Icsme 

one  so  humbly  born,  in  the  stately  chambers  from  tiie  King's  table,  so  I  could  only  ezpreis. 

of  Sans-Souci  and  Potsdam.    *•  What  more  my  thanks  to  him  when  I  called  a^n  after  Uie 

can  the  King  do  for  Bunsen  ? '  said  one  of  Alcestis.    He  replied,  "  I  proposed  this  to  the 

the  astonished  courtiers  to  a  friend.     *  Noth-  King  because  you  ought  to  have  been  thus  pro- 

ing  that  I  know  of/  was  the  reply, '  unless  ??^  ^^^J^,^  *?d  ^^«  i  ^^^  ^  ,J^ 

hTs  Majesty  means  to  adopt  him.^  ^It  is  due  £?^.T,  f  ^;ELT?  T.?  h„!  ^^^^^  ™ 

^    T>      "*     I       1 1  ^1    i  ^L              1       /•  J*  D'lt  a  little  thing  for  you,  but  you  are  aware 

to  Bunsen  to  add  that  these  marks  of  dis-  ^^at   steps   in   ^vancS   must  be  small."    I 

tinction,  lavished  on  him  at  thirty-four,  did  thought   in    my  heart— God    forbid    that  I 

not  turn  his  head  ;  that  he  had  the  sense  to  should  look  upon  any  step  as  a  trifle  and  ooFt 

perceivQ  how  uncongenial  to  his  nature  was  be  bent  upon  what  is  called  rising  higher  I    T 

the  atmosphere  of  the  Prussian  Court ;  that  pray  to  bo  preserved  from  longing  after  moxu 

he  felt  his  own  unfitness  to  become  a  wheel  than  I  have  obtained  —  so  much  beyond  my 

in  the  mechanism  of  Prussian  administration;  deserts.    My  way  in  life  has  not  been  nuuu 

and  that  after  a  few  months'  leave  of  absence,  ?]?"?  ^7  ^^^J  should  dwell  upon  delights  as 

he  returned  with   increased  gladness  to  his  |f  J^ey  were  flowers  that  spnng  up  beside  me. 

*  home  on  the  Capitol.'  ^?'  ^^}^^\S^^  »°^ently  upon  tiie  senous  callmg 

fW     r  11      .     ^     1  of  which  I  was  conscious  when,  poor  and  nn- 

The  following   extract  frona  one   of  the  provided,   unknown    and   disiwardeil  by  the 

numerous  letters  written  at  this  time  to  his  ^orid,  I  strode  forth  with  the  wanderer's  staflP 

wife,  who  had  remained  in  Rome,  is  exceed-  joyfully  into  the  regions  under  the  blue  sky,  at 

ingly  graphic  and  characteristic  :  —  my  blessed,  never-forgotten  father,  with  up- 
raised eyes,  pointed  it  out  to  me  on  our  parting 

'  7th  January,  1828.  in  1809,  saying,  "  Behold  the  heavens  are  blue 

•  The  King  has  treated  me  in  these  latter  everywhere'!  "    Should  I  now  forget  iliat  caU- 

days  with  a  degree  of  kindness  which  I  can  »ng»  "^  ^'le  vow  I  made  in  prospect  of  death 

only  term  paternal.     When  I  was  invited  at  '^'i""^  my  severe  Ulness?    No ;  I  have  to  call 

Christmastime  all  believed  it  was  because  of  ^P0»  ^od  for  strength  not  to  belong  to  thoeo 

my  approaching  departure,  it  being  the  King's  »"  whom  "  tiie  cares  of  this  worid  have  choked 

custom  to  invito   his  diplomatic  servants  on  *^e  RO^^^^  83ed."    It  has  been  granted  to  me  in 

their  coming  and  goinjj.     But,  on  the  contrary,  ^^e  height  of  ripened  manhood,  dunng  a  very 

I  was  ajrain  invited  on  the  30th,  — the  birth-  important  period,  to  overlook  from  a  prominent 

dav  of  Prince  Ilenrv  —  on  which  occasion  the  Poi»t  of  vantage  my  own  beloved  fatherland. 

King  spoke  Jiffectinglv  of  his  brother  and  of  «^"d  to  discern  the  nothingness  of  the  individoai 

his  desire  to  see  him.  '  For  the  2nd  January  he  ^  such,  but  the  importance  of  the  weakest,  if  a 

invited  me  himself  to  dinner  at  Potsdam  and  blessing  be  jiiven  to  his  smaUest  endeavours, 

to  hear  the  singing  of  tlie  Greek  Church  music,  ^^  '»^  become  clear  to  me  that  my  ciUling  lic« 

only  the  Koval  Family  and  Bishop  Eylert  be-  in  »  course  of  intense  labor  in  the  animated 

ing  present. '  On  that  day  the  Ki[ig  conversed  solitude  of  tlw  Eternal  City;  not  in  change«and 

with  that  peculiar  power  and  just  choice  of  removals,   not    in   "  lo.)kmg    back    from  the 

words  which  is  nat anil  to  him,  whenever  not  f>lonjxh."  but  m  humility  and  singleness  of 

overcast  bv  native  shyness.     .     .     .  heart,  nrocee<ling  straightforwanl  on  the  p«tn 

'  On  the  6th  of  January  I  was  again  invited,  marked  out  for  me.     Help  mo  to  pray  for  the 

and   the   King  addi-cssed   me  often   at   Ublo,  help  and  strongtli  which  the  Lonl  cin  gi?e. 

spe^aking  of  plants  nnd  flowers  in  his  garden,  '  The  two  several  Ministerial  offi  es  had  de- 

nnd  other  matters  of  o!>servation  in  which  he  murn-d   to  the   defraying  of  my  expenses  for 

lakes  pleasure ;  then  after  dinner  he  came  to-  ^^*°o  **ere  as  well  as  those  of  my  journey.    1 
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haviog  been  too  proud  to  solicit anyaid,  inquiry  his  post,  or  abstain  from  all  exercise  of  the  aa- 

was  made   for   me   of  Prince  Wittgenstein,  thority  belonging  to  it,  were  met  with  a  de- 

After  a  day's  delay  the  answer  was,  ''It  is  the  cided  negatirc.    At  last,  the  Eling  caused  him 

will  of  the  King  that  Bunsen  should  not  be  a  to  be  arrested  (on  November  20,  1837)  and 

penny  out  of  pocket.' "...    (Vol,  i.  pp.  conveyed  out  of  his  diocese  never  to  return. 

802^04.)  It  has  been  one  of  Bunsen's  misfortunes  to  be 

regarded  as    the    instigator    of    this    strong 

Amongst  the  questions  which  had  caused  measure ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  he  found 

Bunsen  to  be  summoned  to  Berlin  in  1827,  ^^^  ^^S  and  his  Ministers  resolved  upon  the 

the  most  important  was  that  of  the  relations  P^»"'J  all  he  could  do  was  to  expend  all  his 

of  the   Coi^  of  Prussia  to  the  Court  of  K?*^?^  fK-Pr'T'?"!,  '"*  «°^®*^°°"  ^^  ^'^^P^ 

•D^^^  ^  .  11    _•.! /. ^    xL  X  the  Archbishop  to  take  a  more  Pruastan  view 

Rome,  especiaUy  with  reference  to  the  great  ^^  ^is  duty:  md  he  afterwards  defended  the 
dispute  on  *  mixed  marriages  ^between  proceeding  in  a  public  Stale  paper,  character- 
Catholics  and  Protestants),  on  which  the  istlc  of  himself  and  of  the  time  at  which  it  was 
Romish  clergy  showed  a  spirit  of  intolerance  written,  as  it  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
before  unknown  in  Germany.  On  his  re-  close  alliance  between  the  two  Churches  in  Ger- 
turn  to  Rome  a  Convention  was  negotiated  many,  and  of  a  certain  hereditary  connexion 
with  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  but  between  "  the  Church  and  the  State."  It  may 
the  Prussian  Government  h^itated  to  give  bo  said  to  mark  a  crisis  in  these  views.  The 
effect  to  this  arrangement  at  the  proper  S?'*l'*!{f  ^^^^^'y  ^f  ^'^^^^  labouring  to 

time,  and  the  quarrel  became  more  embit-  f^\'^^i^^\l^^^^^^ 

X  1  A  T?  j^  •  \x7-ii-  TTT  •  •  i.  1  was  inevitable  that  the  otate  should  on  its  own 
tered.*  Fredenc  William  III.  insisted  on  p^j  g^ek  a  separation,  as  soon  as  its  transforma- 
the  rigorous  execution  of  the  law,  and  Baron  tjon  from  an  absolute  into  a  constitutional  form 
Droete  von  Vischermg,  an  intemperate  pre-  should  be  complete.  The  Prussian  Govern- 
late,  having  been  appointed  to  the  See  of  mcnt  did  not  indeed  give  way  after  this  crisis, 
Cologne,  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  but  the  whole  affair  was  felt  to  be  a  defeat. 
State  and  the  Romiah  Church.  ^o  support  was  found  in  public  opinion.    No 

Parliament  existed  to  take  the  matter  out  of 

*  Ten  years  eariier,  every  thing  might  have  ^^®  '^^K®  ®^  international  transactions,  iand 
been  easy  which  now  proved  impossible ;  but  8®"^®  **  ^y  »'»ternal  legislation.  In  general, 
the  favourable  season  had  been  allowed  to  ^^®  excitement  in  Germany  at  this  period  was 
pass,  and  from  this  time  forth  the  strife  of  con-  "?^  so  much  the  result  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
tending  elements  was  unceasing,  until  Btinscn  Church  as  of  indignation  against  despotic 
was  in  a  manner  crushed  bv  them,  and  the  Power.  It  might  well  be  deemed  a  tragical 
blame,  chiefly  incurred  by  others,  was  heaped  ^^^  ^"»<^"  ^^rust  Bunsen  into  a  position  incon- 
opon  him ;  *  but  the  moment  his  back  was  gruous  to  his  own  nature :  often  had  he  ex- 
turned  upon  Beriin,  adverse  influences  hindered  *^f 'cd  himself,  incurred  reproach,  and  risked 
all  action,  and  caused  the  right  moment  to  be  Y^^  **>8S  of  high  favour,  by  advocating  greater 
Iq^I^  freedom  for  members  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 

*  All  efforts  of  the  Government  failing  to  ^^^  J»«^  ^^'^^^  this  very  period,  the  soldiers 
effect  a  peaceable  solution  of  difficulties.  Bun-  ^<^*"«  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  attend  the 
acn  was  agafn  summoned  hy  the  King  to  Ber-  l^rotcstant  service  after  parade,  at  his  special 
lin,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  to  ^civc  his  counsel  ""^  personal  request  to  the  King.'  (Vol.  i.pp. 
and  assistance  in  concerting  definitive  measures.  '^33-435.) 

He  found  the  Kinc:  fully  resolved  to  carry  mat-  rrn  i_  j  i  ^  ^i  .  t» 
ters  with  a  hi-h  hand  towards  the  Archbishop,  .  ^f  ?  <»"  \^  "<>  ^^P^^*  ^^^t  Bunsen  was 
who  was  proved  to  he  en^^apred  in  violent  oppo-  Placed  in  a  talse  position  throughout  theae 
aition  to  the  Government,  and  was  accused,  on  transactions.  Ilis  own  opinions  were  strong- 
strong':  evidence,  of  liavinj,^  entered  into  the  ly  Protestant,  but  he  had  no  intolerant 
ultramontane  comhination  of  the  Belgian  bish-  feelings  towards  his  Catholic  fellow-subjects, 
ops.  Negotiations  and  eonfcrcnoes  proved  una-  and  he  had  been  on  good  terms  with  the 
vailing.    Proposals  to  the  Archbishop  to  resign  Papal  Government.     At  Berlin  his  moder- 

*  To  tliiH  period,  or  ratl»er  to  the  years  imtnedi-  ate    counsels    had    not    been     followed  :    at 
Bteiv  pnctrfing  It,  beiou^8  the  fejjbrated  Confer.  ^0^^   his  moderate  assurances  were  not 

etice  of  t lie  tive  Power!*  on  the  civil  admiiiiHtration  ,    ,.         ,       m.  i^  ^^1.^1  -j    ^u 

of  the  I'oiirlflcal  domiiiionn,  wliioh  took  place  at  believed.      1  he  result  was  that  he  paid  the 

Itonie  in  May  lh32.    Bunnen  wa«  the  author  of  tlie  penalty    of    the    mistakes     of    Others.       He 

MemorniKliira  adopted  by  tlie  Confereuce,  in  whicli  InpaicR   howPVPr    RnntPwhnt  hniuiHiillv   in   a 

the  I'apal  irovernnient  wa«  recoinin^nded  to  adopt  spe^KS,  UOwever,  somewnat   DOasnuU^,  in  a 

a  srsteiti  ol  civil  admini.xtration  ba.<«ed  on  tiie  prin-  letter  written  to  Dr.  Arnold  at  the   time  of 

ciuf«;ofcon.muuai  freedom.    An  intere«tii«account  his  own  share  in  the  transaction  :  — 

of  thi."*  truiisaction  whs  written  by  liimM'lf  for  M. 
de  ruri<'U  in  1H,VJ,  and  will  be  f<*und  in  the  work  be- 
fore urt  (v(ti.  il.  p.  M4).    It  i^  a  mu8i  creditable        *  Ranke,  Raumer,  and  the  whole  public,  as 

specimen  of  Bunsen^  practical  .i.^ucity  in  politics,  well  as  the  Prince  lioyal,  are  with  me.     There 
find  it  8I10W8  how  well  lie  lor*'«aw,  thirty-five  years  1    r    i-         "^r  •        ^i.         l      •!» 

fgo,  the  ilifficulties  whicli  subr<equeut  experience  "^  a  general  feeling  of  joy  that  the  Prussian 

biw  not  eveu  now  removed  ai  Uoou:.  Eagle   has   at  length  made  the  stroke  of  hifl 
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pinions  audible ;  his  enemies  lielieved  he  had  Government  in  the  Cologne  affair  *g«nft 

lost  the  en^r^y  for  doinf^  so !    I  hope  he  will  the  attacks  of  0*Connell,  and  for  this  pur- 

not  fall  into  slumber  again.'  pogo  he  put  himself  in  communication  with 

tlie  leading  English  Reviews,  and  supplied 
His  triumph,  if.  it  were  his,  was  of  short  them  wim  abundant  materiab  for  the 
duration.  He  was  sacrificed  to  the  violent  elucidation  of  the  question.  Mr.  Newman 
reaction  which  took  place  in  public  opinion ;  and  Mr.  Fabor  were  beginning  to  write, 
and  in  1838,  after  nearljr  twenty-two  years'  and  Bunsen  instantly  discovered  and  de- 
service  in  llome,  he  received  an  intimation  nounced  the  tendencies  of  their  party  in 
that  he  was  relieved  from  his  post,  and  Oxford  to  pervert  the  spirit  of  the  Be^ 
ordered  to  take  leave  of  absence  for  a  ormanon  and  of  the  Church  of  England. 
journey  to  England.  Thus  ended  his  Ko-  Mr.  Gladstone  had  then  just  published  hit 
man  mission  and  his  family  liiie  in  Rome,  volume  on  *  Church  and  State,'  which 
Injustice  to  Bunsen,  the  following  passage  called  forth  the  following  observations  fiom 
from  a  letter  written  b^  Lord  Cliflford,  an  our  newly-arrived  Prussian  visitor  :■— 
eminent  English  Catholic,  at  that  time,  de- 

serves  to  be  quoted :  -  « I  read  in  London  GUd*tone'.  book  in  tte 


night  and  following  morning  of  the  day  it 

'  I  must  continue  to  contend  that  it  is  not  published.    It  apiicars  to  me  the  most  impo^ 

just  to  charge  you  with  the  ill  success  of  the  t^nt  and  dignified  work  which  hns  been  writtM 

affairs  with  which  you  were  entrusted  by  your  on  that  side  of  the  question  since  Burke's  "  Coa- 

Sovcreitrn  in  1827.     You  have,  in  my  opmion  giderations."    Gladstone  is  by  far  the  firat  lif^ 

(humble  and  worthless  as  it  is)  conducted  them  j^jr  intellectual  |>owcr  on  that  side.      He  has 

so  as  to  have  o|H;ne«l  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  her  \^.{l  hjg  schoolmasters  far  behind  him,  bat  m 

real  interests  on  a  most  essential  point  of  so<ual  ,nuj,t  not  wonder  if  he  siill  walks  in  their  trmm- 

order;  and  if  it  l>o  true,  that  your  retirement  niels  — his  genius  will  soon  free  itself  ontirelj— 

at  present  may  be  of  service  in  allaying  ani-  and  flv  towards  heaven  with  its  own  wingi.    I 

mosities,  excited  by  the  exjwsuro  of  defects  in  ^ave  sent  mv  copy  with  some  hundred  marginal 

the  present  system  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  notes  and  eflfusious  of  heart  to  the  crown  Prince 

Germany,  of  which  the  remedy  was  hopeless  ^y^  Pmssia.     Yoii  will  see,  my  thoughw  run  ia 

till  the  evil  had  l>ccn  exposed  to  view;  it  is  the  same  channel  with  Gladstone's ;  his  Chureh 

certainly  no  less  true,  that  you  may  retire  with  i^  niv  Church,  that  is,  the  Divine  consciousneM 

the  gratifying  conviction,  that  you  have  rather  ^f  the  Stattj  — a  Church  not  profaned  and  dd* 

facilitated  than  impede«l,  to  those  who  have  the  filed  either  bv  Popery  or  the  unholy  police  m»- 

power  of  applying  a  healinj;  balm  and  an  effi-  ulations  of  th«  secular  power.     I  have  no  doM 

cicnt  remedy  to    those    evils,  their  l)oun(len  that  the  Church  of  England  as  she  is  and  maj 

duty.  )>e,  according  to  her  natiire  and  historv,  is  thif 

'  In  these  sentiments  I  hcg  to  be  permitted  to  consciousness  for  Kn^land.     What  tlion  is  .to 

subscribe  myself  once  more,  my  dear  Sir,  your  Iq  done  in  England  for  promoting  the  King^ 

faithful  friend  and  servant,  ^  ,loni  of  Christ  within  and  throu;:h  the  national 

*  Clifford.'  nfe,  must  be  done  witliin  that  Church  and  by 

her  —  or  you  destroy  either  Christ's  Kingdom 

Bunsen  arrived  in  England,  for  the  first  or  the  national  life,  or  both.    So  far  I  go  with 

time,  on  his  birthday,  the   2.Hh   of  August,  Gladstone.    But  I  add  :  precisely  then  Bccaow 

183«.     But  he  wiis  already  no  stranger  to  ?;;\'' '?V^,T'?>?Kin  1^  "i^^^^ 

,. .  jy.       ...        *,   ,       1-      7    1  (Iiiiou  of  Christ  s  Km^dom  in  this  realm  Of 

this  country,     llis  wife  and  her  family  be-  Kn^^jand,  let  us  see  who  represent-,    her  mott 

longed  to  It.     At  Rome  ho  had  long  since  fairlv  1 —  your  friends  1  or  who?    What  Uber 

contracted   intimate   friendships   with     Dr.  ideul  and  what  her  real  state  1     What  aro  yoa 

Arnold,  the  Hares.  Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  AVilliam  to  look  fijr,  in  order  to  bring  the  first  nearer  to 

Hamilton,  and  many  other  eminent    Kn*^-  ihe  second,  ns  far  as  the  times  allow,  and  not 

lishnicn.     The  controversy  with   the    Court  le-;s  than  they  command  ?    Do  the  clergy  form 

of  Koine,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  tl»«  Church  ?      Ar^  "  the  Fathers  "  fettepi  or 

caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  champion  ^^"'«'' •  }^  tnulition  and  Churc^-govcrnment 

and   the  martyr  of  the   Protestant  cause.  ^  ^^f""''!^"^^^^^^ 

,,     .       n  11      •  •      1     *  I,-     ^  T      I  the  (hurch  of  Scotland  only  to  Ihj  supported  •■ 

Kxc  er  Hall  rejoiced  at  his  coming.     Lord  ,^  „^,,^rv  evil  ?      Is  she  really  no  Chuixdil 

Ashley    was   his   herald;    and   the    stnmg  These  and' similar  questions  1  have  a  mind  to 

religious   principles  which  he  avowed  en-  „8k  |,in,,  in  one  wav  or  other.      I  know  him 

deared   him  to  the  Low  Chunh  party  of  personally  from  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Rome/ 
that  (lay  and  the   Quakers.     With  charac- 
teristic  enthusiasm   he    thrt>w     himself  at  Llanovxk,  26th  December,  t838« 
once  into  the  discussions  of  the  time,  espe-       <  i  have  sent  Gladstone's  work  with  my  fM«- 

cially  on  religioas  subjects.     His  first  caro  ////a  to  the  Cn>wn  Prince.     It  is  —  in  its  prinei- 

was  to  vindicate  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  pal  bearings  —  second  only  to  Burke's  **  GoiH 
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siderations  "  in  my  opinion ;  still  he  walks  sadly 
in  the  trammels  of  his  Oxford  friends  in  some 
points,  e.g.,  the  Apostolical  Succession  as  iden- 
tical with  the  continued  series  of  Bishops, 
although  there  be  a  duly  ordered  presbyteral 
order,  of  which  (as  it  is  so  easy  to  prove)  the 
episcopate  is  merely  a  branch,  apostolical  but 
not  scriptural ;  primitive,  but  introduced  into 
Church  government  paulatim  (as  St.  Jerome 
says),  in  the  pro;^rass  of  time,  not  at  cnce.  I 
wonder  Gladstone  should  not  have  the  feeling 
of  moving  on  un  inclined  pline^  or  that  of  sitting 
down  among  ruins,  as  if  he  were  settled  in  a 
well-stored  house.  The  reason  of  these  defects 
in  his  lK>ok  I  ascribe  to  the  want  of  a  deeper 
philosophy.  It  is  the  deticiency  of  the  method 
of  lianmimj  ideas  i  i  this  blessed  island  which 
makes  it  so  difficult  for  your  writers,  political  and 
ecclesiastical,  to  find  the  seeds  of  regeneration 
in  your  own  old  blessed  institntions,  which  to 
preserve  you  must  reronstntct.  This  operation 
requires  that  the  eternal  spirit  should  be  drawn 
out  of  the  decaying  or  decayed  letter^  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  did  not  teach  you  that.  How 
wonderful  that  separation  is  between  real  life 
and  ideal  thought !  One  ought  to  bo  the  image 
and  Abglanz  of  the  other ;  and  yet  we,  Ger- 
mans, find  it  so  diffii'ult  to  construct  reali^ 
with  our  ideal  thoughts,  and  you  English  to  see 
our  great  reality  in  the  light  of  that  thought 
and  to  sublimate  it  {verkldrenij  into  that  spirit 
which  it  embodies  ami  which  to  incarnate  is  the 
only  good  reason  for  its  existence. 

*  I  wish  I  could  give  you  an  adequate  idea, 
what  a  power  the  intuition  of  English  life  ex- 
ercise:) over  me.  Never  have  I  felt  it  so  easy 
and  delightful  to  fly  on  ray  native  German  wings 
as  in  the  elevating  and  buoyant  atmosphere  of 
English  domestic  and  public  life.  At  Munich 
I  found,  for  the  first  time  after  many  years, 
leisure  and  inspiration  aj^ain  for  the'highesr. 
speculative  activity;  but  it  is  now  only  when 
toe  other  /We  qf  my  existence  has  been  electri- 
dsed  by  En;4lan«l  that  I  feel  the  new  action 
which  Sfhelling  has  given  to  ray  intellectual 
life.  I  wish  I  could  now  do  something  to  em- 
body this  vita  nnoca  in  a  worthy  form.'  (Vol. 
i.  pp.  492-494.) 

The  following  passage  expresses  with 
great  vivacity  the  in'onse  ex  itement  with 
which  he  threw  himself  into  the  public  life 
of  England,  and  the  hearty  acceptance  he 
found  in  English  society :  — 

*Lord  Mell)ourne  complained  of  me  at  Lord 
Holland's,  saying,  "  Bunsen  is  setting  up  the 
country  against  us  ~  hi-^  article  in  the'  *  Quar- 
terly '  IS  in  everybotly's  hands,  and  makes  peo- 
ple mad."  IJulow  endeavored  to  soothe,  say- 
ing, "  that  /  had  not  tvritUn  it,  that  the  article 
was  good  and  true,  and  he,  Melbourne,  would 
ruin  himself  and  colleagues  by  opposing  its 
cause."  MellK)ume  thereupon  softened,  but 
added,  "  All  the  young  people  are  growing  raa<l 
upon  religion  —  \V.  C,  too,  who  preaches  that 
arUclc." 


*  Wednesdajf.  —  My  first  Parliamentary  night 
is  past.  Pusey  arrived  by  7  —  after  we  had 
dined  he  thought  it  was  too  late  for  the  L:>rds 
—  so  we  went  together  to  the  Commons,  when 
the  usher  gave  me  a  place  on  the  benches  oppo- 
site  to  the  Speaker,  behind  the  Members. 
O'Connell  had  just  finished  his  speech,  and  Peel 
rose.  You  will  read  his  speech,  and  how  ua- 
mercifully  he  plucked  the  Member  for  Kendal. 
Then  I  heard  Lord  John :  the  others  were 
nothing.  It  was  skirmishing  :  the  two  protag- 
onists did  the  business  well.  Lord  John  is  no 
orator,  but  speaks  and  answers  well.  I  wish 
you  could  form  an  idea  of  what  I  felt.  I  saw 
for  the  firot  time  man,  the  member  of  a  true 
(rermanjc  State,  in  his  highest,  his  proper 
place,  defending  the  highest  interests  of  hi^ 
manity  with  the  wonderful  power  of  speech  — 
wrestling  (as  the  entire  vigorous  man  instinct- 
ively wi;ihes),  but  with  the  arm  of  the  Spirit, 
bcyldly  gasping  at,  or  tenaciously  holding  fast 
power,  m  the  presence  of  his  tel low-citizens, 
submitting  to  the  public  conscience  the  judg- 
ment of  his  cause,  and  of  his  own  uprightness. 
I  saw  bcfoi-e  me  the  Empire  of  the  world  gov- 
erned, and  the  rest  of  the  world  controlled  and 
judged,  by  this  assembly:  1  had  the  feeling 
that  had  I  been  bom  in  England,  I  would 
rather  bo  dead  than  not  sit  among  them  and 
speak  among  them.  I  thought  of  my  own 
country,  and  was  thankful  that  I  could  thank 
Grod  for  being  a  German,  and  being  myself. 
But  I  felt  also  that  we  are  all  children  on  this 
field  in  comparison  with  the  English :  how 
much  they,  with  their  discipline  of  mind,  body, 
and  heart,  can  effect  even  with  but  moderate 
^nius,  and  even  with  talent  alone  1  I  drank 
in  every  word  from  the  lips  of  the  speakers, 
even  those  I  disliked.  Not  long  did  I  remain 
unobserved :  Sir  Thomas  Acland  came  up  to 
me,  Milnes,  and  Tom  Acland,  aod  when  we 
were  turned  out  by  the  divisioa,  others  came  to 
propose  to  me  to  wait  and  walk  home  with 
them.  It  was  then  eleven ;  at  ha  f-past  the 
stream  flowed  out.  I  lost  Pusey,  and  took  my 
stand  by  Acland 's  cloak,  where  Sir  Thomas 
discovered  me,  and  brought  me  to  Sandon  and 
Sir  Robert  Inglis  —  Sandon,  with  the  good  old 
face  again.  Sir  Robert  went  home,  the  rest 
brou.;ht  rae  to  the  Athenasum,  where  I  found 
Lord  Ad  are,  and  we  began  to  discuss  on 
Church  and  State.  My  turn  came,  too,  and 
I  had  a  good  hearing.  Wo  sat  together  till 
post  two,  and,  as  Sandon  said,  had  a  Utile 
ILm^e  after  the  great  one.  We  roamed  about, 
fii-st  bringing  Sir  Thomas  home,  who  finding 
the  house  dark,  began  to  sing  "  Gaudeamus 
itritur,"  as  a  serenade  for  Tom,  when  Sandon 
stopped  the  singing,  saying  they  must  behave 
better  the  first  day,  so  as  not  to  bo  taken  into 
custody.'     (Vol.  i.  pp.  499,  500.) 


The  journals  and  correspondence  in 
whi<*h  Bunsen  recorded  his  fii*st  impressions 
of  England  are  the  most  delightful  portions 
of  this  book.    It  was  the  first  time  that  he 
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found  himself  launched  in  the  broad  society 
of  a  free  people.  Hitherto  he  had  lived  in 
the  cell  of  a  student,  the  closet  of  Potsdam, 
or  the  retreat  on  the  Capitol.  England 
awakened  all  his  sympathies  and  aU  his 
powers.     His  biographer  remarks :  — 

'  This  period  of  residence  in  London  was  in 
many  respects  a  climax  in  life  to  him.  Neyer 
could  a  more  decisive  opportunity  have  been 
granted  to  a  man  for  experiencing  and  actual- 
ly measuring  what  his  own  personal  place  was 
in  society,  reckoned  according  to  moral  weight 
and  inteflcctual  ascendancy.  He  may  bo  said 
to  have  been  the  object  in  England  of  the 
Homage  of  a  nation,  eagerly  and  affectionately 
granted  to  himself  alone,  in  the  face  of  circum- 
stances which  might  have  proved  adverse.  He 
had  arrived,  to  all  appearance,  a  man  of  ruined 
prospects  and  broken  fortunes:  supposed  to 
have  no  chance  for  the  future  but  through  the 
favour  of  his  own  Government  which  he 
seemed  to  have  forfeited :  yet  hailed  and  cher- 
ished as  he  was  in  the  fii-st  instance,  by  the 
friends  who  had  learned  to  love  and  value  him 
in  Rome,  their  animated  interest  in  him,  and 
their  persevering  kindness,  by  degrees  brought 
from  all  sides,  characters,  the  most  various  as 
well  as  distinguished,  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence/     (vol.  i.  p.  527.) 

Every  day  was  marked  by  some  delight- 
ful incident.  He  spent  a  month  with  Ar- 
nold at  Foxhow ;  he  accompanied  Mrs.  Fry 
to  Newgate ;  he  dined  with  Rogers,  with 
I^rd  Stanhope,  with  Lord  Palmei'ston,  and 
at  every  agreeable  house  in  London  ;  and 
when  he  left  us,  afler  a  sojourn  of  thirteen 
months,  lie  exclaimed  that  the  poetry  of  life 
was  departed. 

The  Prussian  Government,  doubtless 
somewhat  ashamed  of  its  conduct  to  Bun- 
sen,  and  somewhat  influenced  by  the  Crown 
Prince,  offered  him  the  mission  to  Switzer- 
land, as  a  temporary  provision ;  and  he  re- 
paired in  the  autumn  of  1839  to  the  HUbel, 
near  Berne,  reluctantly,  but  with  confidence 
in  the  future.  Nor  had  he  long  to  wait. 
In  June,  1840,  his  friend  the  Crown  Prince 
suc^'cedod  to  the  throne.  Bunsen  exulted 
in  tlie  promise  of  the  new  reign,  from  which 
he  anticipated  the  realisation  of  all  that  was 
good  an<l  great  for  Grermany,  in  Church 
and  State ;  and  it  was  only  the  slow  and 
sad  experience  of  years  which  convinced 
him  that  tiiese  ho\ye3  were  built  on  sand, 
and  that  the  Prince  whom  he  loved  and  ad- 
mired as  a  man,  had  none  of  the  qualities 
of  a  great  sovereign.  But,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  discrimination  of  character 
was  not  one  of  Bunsen's  gifls,  and  his  imagi- 
nation fre(|uently  deluded  him  by  throwing 


a  halo  of  li^ht  over  those  whom  he  regaxded 
with  affection. 

It  was  not  till  April,  1841,  that  he  wM 
summoned  to  the  new  Court  of  Berlin,  to 
receive  from  his  sovereign  the  most  agreeih 
ble  temporar}'  mission  that  could  be  entnuC- 
ed  to  him,  for  it  sent  him  back  to  England, 
and  this  time  in  an  oflicial  character.  Bat 
the  object  of  the  mission  was  so  stranse,  and 
we  might  almost  say  so  grotesque,  tnat  on 
looking  back  to  the  details  of  that  period« 
we  are  amazed  that  Bunsen  shoulu  have 
entered  into  the  views  of  the  King,  and  still 
more  amazed  that  the  plan  should  have 
been  seriously  entertained  by  English  states 
men,  and  finally  sanctioned  by  an  English 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  following  letter 
from  Bunsen  to  Perthes  states  the  ooject  of 
his  journey ;  — 

'LoiTDON,  12th  October,  1841. 

'  The  King  has  from  early  youth  cherished 
the  idea  of  amending  the  condition  of  Christians 
in  the  Holy  Land  ;  where,  as  throughoot  tfaa 
Turkish  Empire,  the  position  of  ail  Christians 
is  altogether  ignominious,  and  that  of  Protest 
ants  doubly  so. 

'The  treaty  of  July  15,  1841,  appeared  to 
him  to  indicate  <that  the  Princes  of  Christen- 
dom considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  remore 
this  disgrace  He  would  have  much  prelened 
that  this  object  should  have  been  effected  by  all 
the  Christian  Powers  acting  together,  and  to 
have  seen  it  so  effected  that  the  Uolv  Places 
shouM  have  been  giv  n  over  into  Christian 
hands,  without  interfering  with  Turkish  sa- 
promacy ;  but  tbit  proved  impossible.  Then  I 
was  called ;  the  chief  points  were  as  follows :  — 

'  A  negotiation  jointly  with  the  English  GoT- 
ernmcnt,  in  Coustautinople,  to  obtain  the  ac« 
knowledgment  of  a  Protestant  botly.  aji  SQidi» 
in  the  Turkish  Empire ;  and  a  confidential  na* 
gotiation  with  tho  hea'ls  of  the  Church  of  Eog^ 
land,  desiring  of  tliem  the  estaUlishmeat  of 
a  Bishopric  in  Jerusalem,  with  which  other 
Protestant  Christuins  might  connect  them* 
selves. 

'  You  must  feel  that  the  ffrst  condition  of 
that  recognition  (by  the  Turkish  Govemnwak) 
U  that  wo  appear  as  an  unity.  This  seemed 
only  to  be  possible  by  formmg  a  conneciioa 
\«  ith  the  establishment  already  made  and  _ 
ses:<>ed  there  by  an  Knglish  society  (that  for 
mission  to  the  Jews)  on  Mount  Zion  —  it 
here  that  in  1839  a  piocx)  of  ground  not  far 
from  the  sepulchre  of  David  was  porchased, 
upon  which  immediately  a  dwelling  for  the 
mission,  a  hospiral,  and  school  were  ereetedp 
and  the  foundation  laid  for  a  church.  The 
matter  to  be  accomplished  was  the  conveniac 
this  private  establishment  into  a  national  ana 
universal  Christian  foundation  ;  and  thatooold 
only  bo  effected  by  the  founding  of  a  Bishoprio 
bv  the  Church  of  England.*  (Vol.  i.  pp..  599^ 
600.) 
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We  shall  spare  the  eminent  men  who  latures,  existed  dybrfionin  the  case  of  bish- 

were  induced  to  lend  themselves  to  this  ops  sent  to  foreign  countries.     The  Church 

strange  proposal  the  ridicule  which  attach-  of  England  has  no  prelates  in  partibus  infi" 

es  itself  to  an  abortive  scheme.    It  was  a  delium, 

diplomatic  romance ;  but  even  Lord  Palm-  The  success  of  Bunsen  in  this  strange  ne- 

erston  observed,  *  that  every  Englishman  gotiation  had,  however,  important  results 

must  rejoice  at  the  idea  of  such  an  arrange-  to  himself.    It  proved  that  he  was  not  dis- 

ment,'  and  hoped  there  would  be  no  serious  inclined  to  promote  the  King's   personal 

difficulties  at  Lambeth.  views,  which    indeed    he    shared,  and    it 

proved  also  that  he  had  acquired  a  position 

'  Monday  J  \9tk  Juli/,  1841.  —  This  is  a  great  and  influence  in  English  society,  wmch  had 

day.  I  am  just  returned  from  Lord  Palmerston  ;  never  before  been  possessed  by  a  German 

the  principle  is  admitted,  and  orders  to  be  diplomatist.     Frederic   William  IV.    hesi- 

transmitted  accordingly  to  Lord  Ponsonby  at  tated  between  the  desire  to  attach  Bunsen 

S^em^rf'  TltrsL'o\^St"S^^^^^  to  his  government,  by  giving  him  a  ministe- 

embarkin  October ;  he  is  by  race  an  Israelite  -  rial  office  m  Berlm,  and  the  evident  expe- 

horn  a   Prussian  in   Breslau  — in  confession  dienc;r  of  having  so  competent  a  representa- 

beloneing  to  the  Church  of  England  —  ripened  tive  m  London.     The    King  was  no  doubt 

(by    hard    work)  in    Ireland  —  twenty   years  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  a  cordial  un- 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  England  derstanding  with  this  country.     The  recent 

(in  what  is  now  King's  College).      So  the  events  of  1840  had  shown  that  he  might 

be^'inninj:  is  made,  please  God,  for  the  restora-  need  our  support  a^^ainst  French  pretensions 

Uon  of  Israel     \yhen  I  read  with  the  wai-m-  qj,  ^he  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.    He  admired 

hearty  clear-headed  Lord  Ashley  the  transla-  ^y^^   q            ^^  respected    Prince   Albert, 

tion  of  the  Mumte  of  which  I  send  you  a  tran-  i  u       i         x»    Ji    i.     xu     'a^      c 

^pt,he  exclaimed,  -  Since  the  days  of  Da-  and  he  clung  fondly  to  the  idea  of  a  con- 

vid,  no   King  has  ever  spoken  suoh  words ! "  nexion  between  the  great  ProtesUnt  Pow- 

It  was  his  fortunate    idea  that  directed  the  ers-     To  promote  these  objects,  who  was 

choice  of  the  future  Bishop.*    ( Vol.  i.  pp.  608,  so  fit  as  Bunsen,  the  man  after  his  own 

609.)  heart  ?     At  Berlin  people  grumbled  at  the 

idea  of  sending  so  plebeian  an  "ambassador 

The  King's  reply  was  in  the  following  to  the  most  aristocratic  country  in  Europe, 

terms: —  and  at  the  strange  preference  which  con- 

ferred  the  greatest  prize  in  the  service  on  a 

'5(in«SoMct,12^A^M^M«f.  — Inthankmgyon,  man  who  had  just  suffered  a  serious  check 

my  dear  Bunsen  for  letters  so  unspeakaW^^^  j^  ^^^  negotiations.     Under  these  circum- 

markable,  and  to  be  rejoiced  in,  1  embrace  yon  .            .,  "^  tr*         j     ^  j  *.i.                 i 

M  one  whose  work  and  task  God  has  blessea.  stances  the  Kin^  adopted  the  unusual  expe- 

'  May  God  prant  to  your  measures  and  to  l^^eiit  ol  submitting  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 

your  words  the  blessing  of  success  for  the  pres-  land   three  names,  of  which  Bunsen  s  was 

ent  and  the  future.    Amen  I    Fr.  Wilhelm.'  one,   and   Her  Majesty  was  requegted  to 

(Vol.  i.  p.  612.)  choose  the   Prussian   Minister  in  England 

from  this  trio.    Lord  Aberdeen  was  instruct* 

The  appointment  of  the  *  successor  of  St  ed  to  reply  that  *  We  had  rather  keep 
James '  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  at  the  what  we  have    got ; '    and    thus    Bunsen 
Star  and   Garter,  where    Mr.    Gladstone  became  the  Prussian  Minister  at  the  Court 
made  an   exquisite  speech,  and  patriotic  of  St.  James,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
songs  were  sung.    Sir  Kobert  Peel  granted  a  installed   in  one  of  the  splendid  mansions- 
steamer  to  convey  the  new  bishop  to  Joppa,  of  Carlton  Gardens.     In  January  1842  the 
with  a  suite  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  souls.  King  of  Prussia  came  himself  to  Windsor,- 
Ic  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  to  be  present  at  the  baptism  of  his  godson^ 
these  distinguished  individuals  that  a  bishop  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  thus  his  new  and' 
of   the    Church   of   England    derives    his  chosen  representetive  was  launched'  at  this- 
J^al  powers  from  the  law  of  England,  and  Court  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  his 
that  tne  law  of  England  is  of  no  effect  ex-  own  sovereign. 

eept  within   the  realm  of   England.     To  On   casting  a    retrospective    glance  at 

pass  an  Act  of  the  British   Parliament  to  what  the  society  of  London  was  five  and 

give  episcopal  powers  to  a  German  clergy-  twenty  years  ago,  we  are  sometimes  tempt- 

man  in  Palestine,  was  therefore  simply  ex-  ed  to  exclaim  with  Edmund  in  King  Lear, 

tra  vires,  and  a  nullity.     The  same  defect  that  *  we  have  lived  out  the  best  part  of 

which  has  since  been  found  to  vitiate  Let-  our  lives  !    and  if  we  were  asked  to  name 

ters  Patent  granted  to  Anglican  bishops  in  the   most  brilliant  period '  in  the  prestal 

British  colonies,  having  independent  tegis-  century,  for  this  country,  we  should  place 
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it  between  tlie  accession  of  the  Queen  and 
the  ontbreak  of  the  Crimean  War.  A 
jXMithful  and  engaging  sovereign  hod  jnst 
ascended  the  throne,  to  the  unbounded  joy 
of  her  people ;  she  had  contracted  an  alli- 
ance with  a  Prince  whose  talents  and  rii^ 
tucB  were  on  a  par  with  his  fortunes.  Dur- 
ing one  half  of  this  period  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  at  the  head  of  a  great  Administration, 
whicli.  though  Conservative   in  name,  was 


[  financial  reform  and  of 
intemil  improTement ;  during  the  other 
half  the  conduct  of  affairs  developed,  with 
equal  credit  and  with  greater  consistency, 
on  Lord  John  Rossell  and  his  colleagaes. 
The  forei^  policy  of  Lord  Falmerston  in 
1840  had  given  to  Eogland  great  influence 
in  Europe ;  the  Foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  cemented  our  alliances  with  the 
continental  States.  An  immense  intellec- 
tuil  movement  pervaded  the  country.  Par- 
liament rang  with  the  eloquence  of  Kreat  ora- 
tors. Society  was  animated  ana  refined, 
lor  when  shall  we  hear  again  at  the  same 
dinner  tables  the  wit  of  Sydney  Smith, 
the  ineshaoBtible  conversation  of  Macau- 
lay,  and  the  wisdom  of  Hallam?  The  fine 
arts  were  cultivated  with  succeaa.  The 
triumphs  of  peace  and  civilisation  culmi- 
nated in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  ; 
and  it  was  ctcq  believed  that  an  era  of 
perpetual  amity  had  dawned  on  the  world. 

Such  was  the  period  and  such  the  coun- 
try in  which  Bnnsen  was  sent  to  play  no 
inconspicQoua  part  He  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  His  house  bcca'me  the  resort  not 
only  of  the  official  world  and  of  the  best 
company  in  England,  but  of  all  that  were  ' 
most  distinguished  in  letters,  in  knowledge, 
and  in  taste.  It  was  aneutral  gronod,  where 
politicians  forgot  tlieir  difforencea,  and 
where  nation^  prejudices  were  effaced. 
His  hand  was  ever  ready  to  welcooie  and 
to  enrourago  every  rising  reputation.  His 
aid  was  never  witbhela  from  any  object 
which  tended  to  tiie  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  the  advaDcement  of  society.  Above 
all  he  laboured  with  success  to  bring  into 
a  closer  union  the  mind  of  Germany  and 
the  life  of  England.  He  was  the  represen- 
tative not  only  of  bis  sovereign  but  of  his 
nation  ;  and  in  those  years  our  intercourse 
with  the  cognate  uatioos  of  Central 
Europo  was  not  restricted  to  diplomatic 
Coarteait>s  or  official  intercourse. 

The  second  volume  of  these  Memoirs  is 
in  ^reat  pirt  a  record  of  these  interesting 
and  eventful  scenes.  We  are'  embarraased 
by  the  multitude  of  topics  which  suggest 
themselves — hr  (oonamerousforqaotation 
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—  and  we  doubt  not  that  our  readers  wi 
prefer  to  follow  them  in  Mailame  Bunsen 
own   pages.      We  shall   content  onrseln 

with  a  single  incident,  which  is  very  chai 
Bcteristic  of  the  relatione  Bunsen  had  e 
tabiished  with  our  gracious  Sovereign,  tk 
Prince  Consort,  and  her  Ministers.  It  cm 
curredin  1847. 


'  The  followinB  transaction  referred  to  a  pt 
vate  lener  of  the  kin^.  addressed  lo  Qoee 
Victoria,  which  it  was  his  dasire  that  Bunie 
should  deliver  in  a  private  niidienco  lo  Hi 
Miijesly:  nt  ihe  same  lima  Bunsen  was  ii 
Tormed  by  a  letter  from  the  Kini;  to  himael 
that  the  subject  of  Ihe  communication  was  u 
litical,  relating  tu  NeufchAtcl.  Bitnsen  havm; 
requested  instructions  from  Prince  Albert,  n 
cciied  in  reply  an  iilvitation  in  the  name  o 
the  Queen  to  come  immediatoly  lo  Osbom 
House,  in  company  with  Txini  PaliDento( 
(  to  whom  Her  Majesty's  invilalion  wol  sima 
tuTieoiisly  despatched),  that  tlie  Iciter  might  b 
rend  without  infringement  of  conElitntiom 
rules.  This  statement  wilt  account  for  th 
emotion  with  which  Bunsen  announces  havii) 
safely  steered  between  conflicting  difScnltiei. 


'  Osborne  House :  Sunday,  5th  December,  IBtl 
'Mt  Beloved. — God  be  (hanked  1  Al 
ri);ht  I  Better  tban  could  bo  hoped!  I  delli 
ered  my  letter  last  ni|;hi,  in  private  endienot 
to  Her  Mujesty  —  not  speechless,  but  withoot 
jpeecii  —  after  eiRht,  before  dinner. 

'  1  had  desired  Lord  Pulmerston  to  tell  m 
wbflt  he  wished  me  to  do.  As  an  abstract  Whif 
be  said,  "  It  was  unheard  of.  quite  unuiual,  tlu 
a  forei)^  Sovereign  should  write  to  iheSovereig 
of  England  on  politici."  "  lint,"  said  I,  "  jo 
praised  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  for  thei 
excellent  letter  on  politics  to  the  Queen  ( 
Portanl."  "  Tea,  hut  that  was  between  reli 
tions.  And  this  between  friends.  But  yo 
■re  informed  of  the  arrival,  nnd-of  tbo  contenl 
of  Ihe  letter,  and  will  leom  all  thni  is  in  it. 
shall,  in  banding  over  the  letter  to  the  Queen 
say  nothing  bat  a  few  complimentary  plir>s« 
and  plead  the  Kinif'a  cause  in  the  way  It 
Queen  will  direct,  in  your  presenre  the  ne> 
day.  Will  thatdo?  "  ''  Perfectly,"  herepliet 
Ami  so  1  did.  Tlie  Queen  read  the  letter  bi 
fore  dinner,  and  came  down  ten  minales  befor 
nine.  Ai^r  dinner,  Prints  Altiert  told  me  Iha 
ibeQneeuand  he  had  hud  l/iriX  pHlmeralo: 
with  tliom  before  dinner  (from  'ix  to  eight),  an 
that  wesboald  lo-raorrowsetile  ihe  answer.  I 
the  morning,  the  Prince  tramlftied  the  polilici 
part  of  the  letter  into  English,  and  tben.dii 
cussed  with  Lord  Palmerslon  the  heads  of  a 
answer.  Then  1  was  called  in  lu  see  the  leitei 
and  plead  ibo  King's  cause,  for  whii:b  I  wa 
quite  prepared.  We  all  agreed  :  — 
*1.  That  conferences  on  Swiss  affairs,  on  th 
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buii  of  mediatioQ  between  conunding  paniea, 
were  out  or  the  queBtion  now.  Bat  tbe  Queen 
wished  to  say  (and  Lord  Palmerston  law  no 
harm  in  it)  that  ate  icould  have  accepted  Neuf- 
chbei  in  preference  to  London,  as  a  place  of 
conference,  if  it  conid  etill  be  thought  of. 

'2.  Thai  (bb  I  had  proposed)  the  Naufehltel 
affair  was  now  the  object  with  respect  to  which 
her  M^Bslj  would  try  lo  bo  of  nso  to  her  friend 
and  broiher.  (I  had  demanded  mediation  with 
■rbilralion,  between  Neufchilel  and  the  Fed- 
eration ;  hut  PalmerstOQ  obaorvod,  "  That  could 
only  be  done  upon  the  ground  of  jeneral  treat- 
ea,  and  Ihco  the  three  other  Powers  would 
come  in  too,  and  spoil  the  whole.")  So  I  waa 
to  be  BiuiBfiad  with  "tiin»  offica,"  io  con- 
Kqucncoofthe  instructions  already  given  to  C, 
"  based  upon  the  detailed  Memoir  written  by 
jour  Mojeaty's  faithful  Bamea  as  your  Majesty 
■l1ow»  me  to  call  him-"  Circumstances  would 
ahow  what  further  could  bo  done. 

'This  the  Queen  will  write  in  English 
bcgianing  and  end  in  Germiin.  I  oa^hfc  to 
add,  thnt  eho  answers,  besides,  to  tbe  point,  on 
the  comini;  forward  of  the  German  Confederacy 
in  a  worthy  manner  on  tins  occasion.  She  says, 
"Shennd  her  Government  wiab  nolhina  berier 


jnly  p 
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from  fteiierul  treaiiea  not  regarded  by  the  Con- 
federacy, this  was  perhaps  noL  the  ri^ht  oppor- 
tunity. lOf  course  there  are  weighty  reuaong 
a^nst  it  besides.)  But  ihst  she  was  sura  the 
Knglish  public  would  with  great  sympathy  see 
the  German  Confederation  taLe  a  prom  ne'nt 
part  in  European  affairs  —  onl;?  tlint  ii  would 
make  a  very  material  diffiironie  in  their  eyaa,  if 
the  councils  of  Germany  were  directed  by  the 
enlightened  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  and  not  by 
Printe  Mettemich." 

'AH  this  if  now  already  written  out  fair,by 
Prince  Albert,  nndcr  I^ini  I'.'t  revision,  for  the 
Queen,  who  will  writa.it  herself  to-morrow, 
when  the  letter  will  be  despau'hed  by  expreae 
messenger.  As  soon  as  we  hear  what  the  Diet 
of  Berne  has  decreed  against  Xcufilii.el,  Lord 
P.  and  I  shall  confer  further,'  .  ,  . 

'If  the  "ground  swell "  was  strong  ii 


Queon  and  Prince  All>ert  at  0<l>orne.  his  return 
front  thence  in  compuny  with  I^rd  Palmetiton 
WM  •ttendcil  by  serious  conimoliun  of  the 
elements  without-  In  the  boat  which  bron^i 
them  to  the  shore,  Lord  Palinerslon  waa. 
roq nested  to  lake  the  hclra,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
enable  all  hands  to  lieln  in  ruwiii<;  through  the 
nnusuulir  rough  sea.  Uunscii  observed,  that  lie 
had   not'heen  before  aware   of  the  necessary 

—  lo  which  Lord  Palm-rJIim  nn^wercil,  "  Oli  1 
one  IciiniH  boalini;  at  Cambridge,  even  thnn-.;b 
one  may  have  learnt  nothing  better."  They 
landed  in  safety,  hut  the  train  was  cone.  Lord 
Palmerston  declareil  that  he  miai  return  to  Lon. 
doo  on  pressing  business,  and  oiiisl  hare  aspecial 
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train.  The  railway  offldall  protested  that  the 
risk  of  collision  was  too  great  for  them  to 
underlake.  Lord  Falmorgton  insisted,  "On  my 
respansibilily,  then  1  "  and  thus  enforced  com- 
pliance, although  everyone  trembled  but  him- 
self. The  special  train  shot  past  sulion  after 
station,  and  airivcd  in  London  without  causing 
or  receiving  damage,  tbe  Directors  refusing  all 
payment  Irom  Lord  Palmersion,  as  baving 
iranagreased  all  rules  in  order  to  comply  with 
his  desire,  and  considering  themselres  overpaid 
br  the  happy  result,  and  Uieir  own  escape  m>m 
serious  blame.'     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  ISO-IM.) 

Tbe  reUtions  which  gradually  established 
themseivee  between  Bunsen  and  the  moet 
illustriouB  persons  of  the  Court  were  pecu- 
liar and  unprecedented.  He  thus  dcKrlbea 
to  his  Mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Waddiuglon,  one 
orhiBvisitsto  Windsor,  is  1816  i  — 

■  I  was  invited  to  Windsor  Caalle  to  spend 
the  birtliday  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  the 
first  time,  as  it  is  not  usual  with  the  Queen  to 
;  have  foreign  guests  on  that  occasion.  In  the 
'  morning  1  accompanied  the  royal  party  to  the 
terrace,  lo  see  the  troops,  who  fired  a^u  dt  joie 
in  honour  of  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  who  enjoyed 

duly,  by  a  miliury  salute,  the  salutation  he 
received  as  the  colours  passed.  I  inquired  of 
Prince  Albert  whether  ho  had  formed  any  idea 
Bi  yet  of  his  position,  at  thia  early  age  (Qve 
vearsl.  Ho  lolil  me  that  last  month  in  travel- 
ling through  Cornwall,  he  had  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  the  cheers  aecoiiipanying  the 
cry  of  "  The  Duke  of  Cornwall  forererl"  — 
when  Prince  Albert  informed  him  that  there 
had  been,  long  ago,  a  great  and  good  Prince  of 
Wal«,  called  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  also 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  be  had  been  so  beloTed 
am)  admired,  thai  people  had  not  forgotten  him. 
and  the  title  being  given  to  the  eldest- son  of 
the  Sovereign,  together  with  that  of  Prince  of 
,  Wales,  it  ought  to  teach  him  to  emulate  the 
merits  of  that  great  Prince,  in  order  to  be 
equally  boloveil  and  remembered. 

'  I  had  brooght  with  me  German  books  for 
I  the  ehildren,  and  receiTal  permission  to  pre- 
sent them.  The  Queen  brooght  the  Royal 
'  Family  into  the  corridor  after  luncheon,  on 
piirjHtse  to  give  mo  that  opportunity.  The 
Prince  wanted  to  have  the  pictures  explained, 
and  I  tal  on  Iht  floor,  in  the  midst  of  the 
gTonp;  we  all  spoke  firman,  and  the  Princesa 
Kuv«l,bv  desire  of  the  Queen,  read  a  fable  out 
of  one  of  the  books  perfectly  well.  The  Queen 
.  often  spoke  with  me  about  education,  atid  in 
pariiciilar  of  religious  instruction.  Her  views 
arc  verv  serious,  but 'at  the  shmc  time  liberal 
'  and  cn'mprehensifo.  She  (as  well  as  Prince 
'  Albert)  hatea  ^11  formalism.  The  Queen  rtada 
a  grtal  deal,  and  has  done  my  book  on  the 
"  Church  of  the  Futnre  "  the  honour  to  read 
'  it.  so  aticntivelv,  that  the  other  day  when  at 
'  Cflshiobory  seeing  the  book  on  the  table,  she 
i  looked  oat  passages  wMeh  ''j  had  approved, 
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in  order  to  read  them  alond  to  the  Queen  '  Sanday  morning,  18th  Jannarf,  18U. 

Dowager.'    (Vol.  ii.  pp.  120,  121.)  #  a    ▼              *u            ^              j         •     j_ 

**         *             rf        »         /  *  As  I  was  on  the  way  to  your  door  in  ne 

The   ties,   both    personal    and    political,  h^^'^ingl^^sare^dhlitioi^^ 

which  united  Bunsen  to  Pnnce  Albert  were  i  withdrew  without  having  told  you  how  modi 

of  a  still  closer  nature.     He  supplied,  m  the  the  living  with  you  in  these  latter  days  hat  w- 

purest  form,  that  Grerman  element  in  socie-  freshed  me.     Yon  will  feel  that,  when   yon 

U'  which  was  most  congenial  to  the  Prince,  consider  that  I  am  under  no  illusion  as  to  the 

Bunsen's  intimacy  with   Baron    Stockmar  condition  of  things  at  Berlin,  and  in  the  whole 

had  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Palace,  of  Europe :  of  which  you  will  be  yet  moce 

He  was  cordially  received  there  at  all  hours,  aware  when  you  read  what  the  Spirit   hu 

and  on  the  footing  of  a  private  friend.  ™o^?d  ™«  to  say  as  to  the  confusion  and  di»- 

°         ^  titution  of  the  spintual  condition  m  the  whole 

.r                J  #  V              <   ^    ^u     T?^^\ of  Europe.    It  was  with  a  solemn  consdoai- 

a  may  read/  he  says,  'at    the    Foreign  ness  that  I  paced  up  and  down,  before  braak- 

Office  whatever  I  wish  to  see.     With  Aber-  f^^  .^  Windsor  Castle),  in  the  fine  corridor, 

deeni  have  Us  paues  entrees ;  also  to  Prince  and  feheld  the  sunshine  with' the  clearest  Uae 

Albert  when  in   London,   regularly    towards  g^y  above  the  towers  and  turrets:  mediuting 

eleven  o  clock  m  the  morning,  towards  six  m  „^n  j^e  happiness  that  dwelh  within  thoM 

the  afternoon,  pnvately,  and  between  times  by  ^r^,      ^^^J/^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^   integrity    and 

means  of  writing.    I  am  informed  of  every-  io,.e,-a  pattern  of  the  well-ordered  and  in- 

^"^^S  wardly   vigorous    and    flourishing    life     that 

TliP  Prinop  hod   takpn   his   own   secretary  spreads  all  around,  even  to  the  extremitiee  of 

I  lie  rrince  dad  taken  His  own  secreianr  tte  great  island.    And  further  off  "did  I  hear 

and    libranan    from    Bunsen  s     household,  the  roaring  of  the  storm  that  sweeps  now  ovtr 

To  Pnnce  Albert  no  subiect  was  indifferent,  t^Q  Continent,  and  threatens  our  erer-beloved 

and  he  delighted  to  follow  Bunsen  m  the  fatheriand.    And  in  that  fatheriand  dwells  abo 

vast  range  of  his  literary  researches.    But  a  noble  people,  a  great  people,  full  of  mnd 

the   most   powerful  common   interest    that  recollections  and  of  the  germs  of  futare  fife  — 

united  them  was    their    sympathy    in    the  and  a  King,  whose  energies  are  so  hi^h  and 

cause  of  German  Unity  and  in  the  progress  noble:  —and  yet  all  causes  are  dragging  ni 

of  constitutional  liberty  in  Germany.     The  V^^^^""  the  compass  of  the  whirlwind  of  coofii- 

followinjr  letters  to  B^aron   Stockmar,  writ-  V^l^^rl^'fi^^li^'^l.^^^^^^ 


«T      J       -fcT      v        ,«,.-»  have  there  experienced.'     (Vol.    ii.    pp 

'London,  New  Year,  1852.  gye.) 

'  Joy  and  well-being  in  the  great  and  threat- 

-ening  year  1852,  be  to  my  dear  friend   Stock*         .,      j.,o^/.xi-  i.»j-a       

mar !  shall  be  my  first  greeting  in  the  "  sacred  ,  A^™^^  ^^  1846,  the  combing  inflaence 
hour  of  prime."  I  believe  in  God  and  in  Ger-  of  the  Pnnce  and  Bunsen,  back^  by  the 
many,  and  then  also  in  the  vital  powers  of  the  mature  wisdom  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
principles  of  the  English  Constitution ;  and  more  than  once  remarked  *  that  kings  were 
nobody  rejoices  more  than  I  do  in  the  grand  apt  to  postpone  concessions  till  it  was  too  late 
and  hi'jrh  rcaliiv  (single  in  its  kind,  however,  to  make  them,'  had  been  exerted  to  urge 
since  King  William  of  Orange)  of  the  royal  Frederic  William  IV.  to  proclaim  the  long- 
pair  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  If  Eng-  promised  Constitution.  It  came  atla8t,800ii 
land  and  Germany  remain  united  what  can  the  |^  y^^  followed  by  the  tremendous  evento  of 
power  of  evil  effect  ?  You  and  I  feel  alike  m  g  g  ^j^  j^^^  ^  Prussian  throne  and 
protesting  against  the  pnnciple  of  death,  mproi-  *"*"»""""  °""»«' •'"'»  *•"«'»""  n«*«ii»  wm 
torian  imperialism,  and  in  democratic  police  clrove  the  Ileir  Presumptive  to  seek  •  rot 
centralisation.  And,  lastly,  we  are  agreed  in  "g?  »»  Bunsen  s  house  in  this  country.  The 
the  resolve  to  exert  all  the  strength  that  is  in  agitation  of  Germany  increased,  and  Ban- 
us,  to  the  end  that  neither  superstition  nor  in-  sen  thought  he  discerned  in  the  sig^s  of  the 
fidelity,  neither  priestcraft  nor  atheism,  shall  times  the  realisation  of  his  long^cheriahed 
rule  over  the  people.  hopes,  when  the  Imperial  Crown  was  tea- 

'  Tqat  for  this  purpose  light  from  above  may  dered  to  the  King  by  the  Jacobin   Aineoi- 

be  ffranted  by  guidance  of  which  the  iron  rule  bly  at  Frankfort.     One  of  the  finest  letten 

nnH  H I'^JiJ  f^S^^f ^^  Buuscn  cvcr  wwte  is  that  in  which  he  »t- 

and  tlie  reality    of    freedom    evolved,  —  and,  .        .    .       •    i*    *     *                *•  ^i   x*     r  u 

besides,  thatwe  and  all  who   are   dear   and  ^P'P^  ^^^  vmdicate  to  a  sccpUcal  Enghdi 

precious  to  us  may  be  preserved  in  health,—  f"®!?^'  *"«  •^**?  ongin  ofthe  movement 

is  the  wish  uttered  in  fulness  of  heart,  to  a  dear  >"  Germany ;  and  though  ho  admits  that  DO 

friend,  by  man  in  England  could  be  brought  to  b»- 

'  BuNBsv.'  lieve  in  its  suocess,  his  own  faith  waa  long 
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uuhakeD.  At  one  time  we  think  tbat  be 
was  himself  elected  to  the  Frankfort  Parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Schleswig,  and  he  bad 
undoubtedly  espoused  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  Gennan  popular  feeling  that  most 
unrighteous  design  for  ihe  seizure  and  in- 
corporation of  the  Ouebiea,  though  this  Bub- 
JeL't  is,  ve  observe,  not  adverted  to  in  tbe 
work  before  us.  Bunst;n  bad  been  desig- 
nated as  German  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, though  when  pressed  he  resolved, 
very  wisely,  to  adhere  to  the  Prussian  sei^ 
vice.  But  he  vi^ted  both  Frankfort  and 
Berlin  during  these  transactions,  and  the 
Ibllowing  page  tults  the  result:  — 


'  I  departed  from  Frankfort,  February  lOth, 
in  joyful  thankfulness  for  the  aaccess  of  my 
nejjotiationa,  for  all  tho  kindness  I  had  found, 
and  for  tbe  consolation  and  conflrmation  of  lie 
Uef,  which  I  had  obtained  as  a  provision 
u^nst  tbe  awlid  future,  in  the  heart  of  the 
wrman  nation.  Never  had  I  heen  possessed 
with  a  clearer  intuiiioa  of  the  fuct  that  Ger- 
many is  one  country,  aod  that  Germans  bave 
the  destinatioD,  the  means,  the  stren|,'tb,  and 
the  courage,  to  become  thu  first  naiioit  of  Eu- 
rope. 

'Oq  Sunday  morning,  February  11th,  at 
half-past  seven,  I  was  auuin  at  Berliu.  I  wrote 
dirrctig  a  report  to  ibo  King,  that  I  might  not 
later  have  to  write  one  in  urcater  deiail.  With 
inspect  10  tiie  Sciileswii;  aSoir,  1  said  that  the 
King's  peiicenblo  intentions  and  proposals  had 
met  « ith  a  willing  and  cheerful  acceptance.  As 
to  Germany,  I  htated  live  propositions  as  de- 
cideil:  the  hcuxlitary  principle ;  the  revision  of 
the  Constitution,  yet  without  adjuarnmeoi ;  the 
necessity  that  Prussia  should  declare  herself,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Circaiar  Note  of  Janoary  aSrd, 
ready  to  take  the  leid  (without  Austria)  in  tiie 
Fadoral  movement,  at  tbe  same  time  leaving  it 
to  every  other  member  to  enter  into  it  or  not ; 
laidy,  urging  that  the  k'ver  of  Frankfort  sboulil  i 
not  be  broken.  Wlicn  I  now  read  through  the 
(our  pages  of  this  litter,  and  coDtumpliLto  the 
course  of  the  lost  two  months,  my  hear;  heart 

'The  King  answered  mo  instantaneoosly  and 
In  haste,  the  same  dny,  thai  of  all  that  he 
would  do  nothini^  ;  tho  courae  entered  npon 

nothing  to  do  withnuih  an  aboniinabla  line  of 
potiiics.  but  would  leave  that  to  the  Ministry  ^ 
(at  Frankfort):  whenever  the  periomj  que slion 
should  be  addressed  to  /iim^  then  would  he  re- 
ply as  one  of  the  Huhenzollcrns,  and  (has  live 


'  Very  K 


ahon 

>n  after  I  r. 


rc<l  from  the  Mini 


■oon  as  1  had  left  Berlin  for  Frankfort  Ihe  King 
had  veered  romd  al  once;  a  i^e^^ret  correspon- 
deooe  was  carried  on  by  himself  with  Olmiitz  ; 
the  necessity  of  tho  existence  of  the  Chambois, 
—  and  of  an  understanding  with  them,  was  no 
UVUta  AQB.      VOL  IX.      350. 
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longer  taken  into  aceouit ;  the  King  would 
not  give  up  politics ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
begin  now  really  to  direct  them,  and  that  alone. 
I  struggled  as  I  could  against  grief  and  indig- 
nation, and  w«  glad  to  have  already  an- 
nounqed  to  the  King  my  departure  for  Wednes- 
day. I  was  received  with  kindness.  The 
King  read  to  me  bis  letter  to  Prince  Albert,  of 
which  I  was  to  be  the  bearer,  in  which  ho  said, 
"  He  had  never  repented  in  such  a  degree  of  any 
step  as  of  that  which  /  had  advised  him  to  take, 
desiring  that  he,  the  Prince,  should  hear  from 
myself  what  I  had  to  say  on  the  snbjeet."  ' 

This  explanation  dashed  to  the  ground 
Bunsen's  political  hopes  for  tbe  regeneration 
of  Germany  in  bis  liletime.  It  was  perhaps 
Dot  less  painful  to  those  German  friends  with 
whom  he  had  acted  both  in  England  and 
abroad.  The  result  was  a  bitt^rnese  of  dis- 
appointment which  threw  a  shade  over  the 
remainder  of  his  existence.  In  1849  be 
wrote  to  Usedom :  — 

•  Windsor  Castle,  Noveniber  17th,  1649. 

■Mt  Dear  Fbibhd,  —  Since  1848  I  have 

bccamo  of  full  age.    The  last  scales  have  ikllen 

from  my  eyes,  and  the  last  tears  will  saon  dry 

away  in  them  !  * 

And  soon  allerwards  to  Archdeacon  Hare: — 
'  London,  Febmary  20th,  1850. 
'  Tou  snppose  I  am  going  awaj  from  this 
conntryl  1  never  dreamt  of  going  —  never 
was  I  more  bonnd  to  London  and  England  than 
at  the  present  moment.  Pmssia  is  in  the  ha- 
ven, as  to  herself;  hat  tbe  German  Union,  or 
"  United  States  of  Germany,"  ate  yet  to  be 
born,  and  at  this  eleventh  hour  all  the  powers 
of  evil  double  their  efforts  to  prevent  this  great 
European  birth,  or  rither  this  beginning  of  re- 
generation. Hut,  "Poitn  inferi  non  pmvale- 
bunt  contra  earn  '.  "  All  the  Powers  of  tho  Con- 
tinent arc  against  ns,  and  traitors  are  in  the 
camp.  The  Princes  are  wavering,  mote  or 
less,  now  that  the  hour  of  danger  is  past. 
Still  they  are  bound,  by  their  popular  parba- 
ments,  finances,  and  necessilies,  and  cannot 
shako  these  off  as  many  do  their  words  and  en- 
gai^menis.' 

Nevertheless  he  was  in  tmth  on  tbe  point  of 
throwing  up  his  appointment,  and  ho  formed 
In  1850  thu  resolution  to    reUre   from   the 

it  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  on  these 
painful  occurrences  ;  but  one  of  tbe  indirect 
consequences  of  the  Grerman  convulsions  ^f 
1848,  and  of  the  German  aggression  on 
Denmark,  is  too  important  to  be  pateed  over 
in  silence.  Tbe  judgment  passed  by  Eng- 
lish statesmen  of  all  parties  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Prussian  Government  and  of  the 
German  people  was  severe.    Tho  wild  in- 
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aptitude  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  the 
bad  faith  of  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  and  the 
iniquitous  spirit  of  aggression  by  which  the 
rights  of  Denmark  were  jailed  in  the 
Duchies,  lefl  an  impression  on  the  English 
mind  so  deep  and  so  unfavourable,  tRat  it 
will  take  a  generation  to  efface  it.  Bunsen 
had  laboured  honestly  and  heartily  to  pro- 
mote the  union  and  good  understanding  of 
Crermany  and  England.  But  the  conduct 
of  his  Government  and  his  countrymen  on 
these  questions,  which  had  his  own  sympa- 
thy, obliterated  the  work  of  years,  and  from 
that  day  to  the  present,  although  no  British 
interest  can  be  said  to  have  suffered  from 
the  changes  which  have  been  brought  about, 
we  have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  en- 
tertain very  different  opinions  of  the  char- 
acter and  policy  of  German  statesmen.  To 
Bunsen  himself  a  hard  expiation  was  as- 
signed. He  remained  in  England,  by  the 
express  orders  of  the  King,  to  affix  his  sig- 
nature to  the  Protocol  of^  1852,  which  es- 
tablished the  Danish  succession  in  the  Duch- 
ies. But  one  step  remained  to  complete  the 
transaction,  and  this  was  the  repudiation  of 
that  engagement  by  the  successors  of  those 
who  signed  it. 

The  events  of  the  Crimean  War  which 
followed  three  years  later  were  a  fresh 
source  of  anxiety  and  grief  to  Bunsen.  lie 
perceived  with  tact  and  spirit,  that  by  cor- 
dially joining  the  Western  Powers,  Prussia 
might  again  have  played  a  p-eat  part  in 
■  Europe.  She  woula  probably  have  prevent- 
ed the  war,  saved  Russia  from  def^eat,  and 
placed  Germany  in  intimategrelations  with 
England  and  France.  To  this  end  his 
labours  were  zealously  directed,  but  in  vain. 
The  Russian  party  prevailed  in  Berlin  ;  the 
Kin^  as  usual  hesitated ;  he  even  sent  a  sort 
of  double  Minister  to  act  in  Liondon;  and 
Bunsen  at  last,  exhausted  b^  conflicting 
emotions,  craved  leave  in  April  1854  to  re- 
tire from  His  Majesty's  diplomatic  service. 

The  political  element  in  Bunsen's  life  to 
which  we  have  now  adverted,  was  not  the 
brightest  part  of  it  He  failed  in  his  nego- 
tiations at  Rome ;  he  was  disappointed  by 
the  events  of  Frankfort  in  1849;  the  affair 
of  the  Duchies  turned  out  against  his  wishes ; 
the  neutrality  of  Prussia  in  the  Crimean 
War  was  against  his  counsels.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  been  a  happier  and  a  greater 
man  if  he  had  never  been  a  political  agent 
at  all ;  and  he  himself  expressed  at  all 

{)eriods  of  his  life  his  strong  conviction  that 
le  was  bom  for  nobler  pursuits  and  higher 
studies  than  those  of  diplomacy.  Although, 
therefore,  his  recall  from  the  Prussian  Mis- 
sion in  London  was  accompanied  with  many 


painful  circumstances,  and  be  tore  himsdf 
away  with  regret  from  the  friendf  of  so 
many  years,  it  was  not  his  oflicial  rank  or 
^wer  that  he  regretted,  and  he  hailed  with 
joy  a  change  which  gave  him  a  home  in 
Germany,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
left  college,  and  lefl  him  free  to  devote  all 
the  energy  of  his  remaining  years  to  litenurf 
pursuits.  Bunsen  had  been  at  all  times  an 
indefatigable  student  Nothing  is  more  ex- 
traordinar}'  than  the  power  of  appUcatioD 
with  whieh  ho  found  means  to  explore  the 
whole  range  of  homan  knowledge  amidst 
the  complicated  affairs  which  demanded  his 
attention  in  Rome,  and  the  still  m<nre  en- 
grossing engagements  of  official  and  social 
ufe  in  England.  He  rose  early,  he  worked 
incessantly,  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to 
carr^  on  simultaneous! v  two  distinct  oourset 
of  life,  either  of  which  would  have  saffieed 
to  occupy  an  ordinary  man.  But  Bunsen 
was  not  a  hasty  or  immature  author.  Dar- 
ing his  long  residence  in  Rome,  the  only 
important  work  which  bore  his  name  was 
the  well-known  ^  Description '  of  that  Citf, 
It  was  not  till  he  had  completed  his  fiftieui 
year  that  he  beean  to  publish  hb  most  im- 
portant works.  His  *  Church  of  the  Future,' 
his  ^  Hippolytus,'  his  *  Si^  of  the  Timet,' 
and  four  volumes  of  his  great  work  on 
Egypt,  were  composed  in  England.  After 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  Heidelbeig, 
where  they  found  a  congenial  retreat  on 
the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Neckar,  Bunsen 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the- 
ology. The  book,  of  which  an  admirable 
translation  into  English  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Miss  Winkworth,  under  the  title 
^  God  in  History,'  and  his  vast  commentary 
and  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  belong  to 
this,  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  attempt  a  critical 
survey  of  this  wide  field  of  literary  laboor. 
Indeed,  each  of  these  works  and  subjects 
would  require  a  separate  article  to  do  jua- 
tice  to  the  learning  and  indostrv  Bunpen 
bestowed  on  them.  We  can  only  ofiTer  aft 
this  moment  a  faint  outline  of  his  character- 
istics as  a  man  of  letters.  The  faculties  c^ 
Bunsen  were  of  the  constructive,  rather 
than  the  critical,  order.  He  wrote  with 
enthusiasm  and  with  abundance.  But  the 
merits  which  gave  an  extraordinaiy  chann 
to  his  conversation  and  his  correspondence 
have  perhaps  detracted  from  the  permanent 
value  of  his  works.  He  was  borne  away  by 
the  flow  of  his  own  thoughts :  a  tide  of 
sentiment  and  imagination  insensibly  min- 
gled itself  with  his  opinions ;  he  was  apt  to 
accept  conclusions  which  a  more  severe 
analysis  would  have  rendered  questionable ; 
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and  his  style  would  havs  Iiad  more  weight 
and  anlboricyirit  bftdbeenlesBcopbuH.  To 
the  English  reader  there  ore  pagts  in  '  God 
in  History '  which  must  appear  rhapeodical, 
and  we  are  unable  to  fallow  a  apeculatiTe 
chronology  which  carries  back  the  historical 
evidence  of  the  htiman  race  to  Bome  20,000 
yeara  from  the  present  age.  But  in  all 
that  Bunsen  wrote  there  was  an  elevating 
and  exalted  sense  of  that  eupematura! 
Power,  which  is  the  eource  and  the  guide  of 
all  our  being.  To  him,  the  hist^iry  of  man, 
traced  hy  the  affinities  of  language,  the 
mysteriea  of  reli^on,  and  the  li^hu  of  proph- 
ecy, was  a,  perpetual  rerelation :  and  he 
sought  to  discern  in  the  prodigious  spectacle 
of  humanity,  the  Ian  of  truth  and  love  wlucb 
directs  it  10  higher  ends. 

Ko  doubt,  it  would  be  curious  to  trace  in 
the  works  of  Bunsea  and  in  the  ret-ords  of 
bis  private  opinions,  the  changes  and  devel- 
opment of  bis  mind.  In  early  life  he  leaned  , 
to  the  Conservative  and  orthodox  ude,  and 
this  tendency  was,  for  some  time,  strength- 
ened by  bis  veneration  for  Nicbulir,  who 
died  a  fanatical  alarmist.  When  Bunsen 
first  visited  Ensland,  bis  sympathies  were 
decidedly  with  the  Conservative  and  clerical 
party,  and  he  drew  back  from  the  scepticism 
and  liberalism  of  Whi^  society.  But  these 
views  underwent  a  gradual  alteration.  HS 
experience  of  England  convinced  bim  that 
it  was  not  in  a  blind  adherence  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  either  in  Church  or  State, 
that  her  future  greatness  lies.  Hia  ardent 
.  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  Germany 
and  of  Italy  were  kindled  at  times  to  revo- 
lutionary beat,  and  he  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  differences  which  arose  between  himself 
and  the  Kin;;,  '  The  fact  is.  that  he  lias  gone 
as  much  to  the  right,  as  I  have  to  ihe  lell.* 
He  gradually  grew  more  attached  to  such 
politicians  as  Mr.  Cobden.  The  liberation 
of  Italy  in  1859,  and  the  commercial  treaty 
between  France  and  England,  won  bim 
over  to  look  with  favour  and  gratitude  on 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  an<l  to  condone 
the  acts  of  violence  and  illegality  committed 
in  1X52.  He  died,  invoking  a  blessing  on 
Garibaldi  and  the  Italian  cause.  Hia  theo- 
lofzical  studies  had  led  bim  »>  far  from  the 
track  of  orthodoxy,  that  he  was  sometimes 
confounded  —  very  unjustly  —  with  the  ra- 
tionalists and  antagonists  of  revealed  reli- 
gion. A  mind  like  his  was  not  willingly 
bound  by  the  authority  citlier  of  law  or  of 
dogma :  and  be  took  bi^  own  course  without 
always  knowing  where  it  was  leading  him. 
As  a  guide  no  man  could  be  less  safe ;  but  i 
as  a  conscientious  and  insatiable  inquire] 
KuDsen   deserves   to   retain   a  eonsiderablt 


place  in  the  intellectual  history  of  his  time, 
and  we  think  that  bis  influence  may  be 
traced  in  an  especial  manner  in  the  present 
state  of  religious  thought  in  this  country. 

The  years  Tie  spent  at  Charlotte uberg,  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  were  uneventful,'! 
or  rather  they  were  filled  by  incessant  lit- 
erary labour,  and  by  the  care  of  his  own 
declining  health.  But  in  the  autumn  of 
1S67  he  received  from  the  King  an  invita- 
tion, couched  in  the  most  pressing  termi,  to 
attend  the  Assembly  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance at  Berlin.  The  Sine's  letter  and 
Bunsen's  acknowledgment  Of  it  are  alike 
characteristic;^ 

'Sans  SoucI,  September  fith,  IS5T. 

'  Mr  DEAREsi  BoNSEN,  —  I  exprcss  to  yon 
my  heartiest  thanks  fur  all  the  great  trouble 
}'ou  have  undertaken  and  carried  throagh  with 
SDch  splendid  results  (to  my  honour)  for  the 
tji'hiagintweics.    For  all  this,  and  for  so  many 

' most  interesting  to  me,  I  am  in  heavy 

wards  you:  but  time  is  wanting  in  s 
frig-hiful  manner  to  me  for  answering  you  as  I 
ongbt  sad  dtsire  to  do  I  1  write  to  you  only 
on  account  of  a  matter  ahich  Ikace  at  heart  be- 
yond all  esprcMsioitj  and  that  is  your  appearing 
at  Berlin  durinic  the  nsstmbly  of  the  Evangeh- 
cul  Allinnce,  I  wish  iial,  nrgentty  and  long- 
ingly, first  for  the  sake  of  the  thing  itself,  sec- 
ondly for  tha  sake  of  your  fame,  thirdly  for  my 
own  sake  :  —  you  must  once  again  show  your- 
self outside  the  limits  of  Che  narrow  circle 
(ever  more  and  more  suspicious)  in  which  you 
now  exclusively  live  1  * 

'You  roust  inhale  fresh  air  of  life  — the 
breath  of  that  life,  which  alone  is  life,  because 
it  is  the  esie'iliai  life  proceciiing  from  the  oat 
ttstnliat  source  of  life  Yon  nlust  inhale  this 
breath  of  life,  llirre,  where  a  ^el  unheard-of 
ranss  of  jofifal  confftson  aisemble  ;  there,  where 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  a  new  future  will 
be  prepared  for  the  whole  Church  and  entire 
evangelical  confession.  Yon  mast,  by  your 
appearance  atuoe,  stifle  the  malicious  calanmy 
which  in  genuine  German  {especially  Kurtb- 
Germuii)  coh triu;tcdnesfl  of  vibiop,  is  beginning 
to  raise  itaclf  against  yon,  and  to  injure  the  Ao/y 
r-auif  of  the  Charch.  Thousands  are  watching  for 
fOiir  nonappearance,  to  cast  ntonea  at  yon. 
That  is  wh;it  1  cannot  bear,  if  you  by  an  error- 
in  ronduii  giue  ocTdsion  thereto.  1  conjure  yon, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Lord's  cause,  accept  mj  of- 
fer, and  accept  (i-om  me,  as  an  old  and  faithiiil 
friend,  that  1  A.e(ta,y  your  journey,  and  provide 
you  with  ludgini;  and  sustenauce  in  the  Palac« 
ut  Uvrlin,  as  my  own  peculiar  guest!  My 
cominands  have  alruady  been  iasneu  to  that  cf. 
feci.  You  have  but  to  lift  jOnr  fool,  from 
Churl ottenherg  to  the  railway  of  Heidelberg. 
Th.iC  I  at  the  same  time  hope,  by  this  opponu. 
nily,  to  cunfer  with  yoo  on  much  important 
tter,  you  will  not  lake  ill  of  mc  :  aini  now 
the  name  of  Christ  loihewoikl — Valet 
(Signed)  F.W.U. 
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'  [Heceived  Mondaj,  September  7th,  ai 
tliree  o'clock  a.m.]  ' 


'That  is  pifTideniiiil  1  After  such  a  letter 
no  Mend's  invitution  ronld  be  dei^lined,  and 
how  should  I  decline  that  of  the  Kin;;,  made 
in  ths  mime  of  Chriat  and  of  the  Fatberlaiid, 
resolved  upon,  clearly,  in  aflcctioti  and  faithful- 
ness, and  with  such  nnheard-of  demonstration  t 
I  had  Dcrer  before  been  invited  to  lod^e  in  Che 
Palace  at  litHia,  bat  the  Einf;  does  this  to  grat- 
\ty  the  old,  hoavilj-laden  man,  and  also  as  an 
aneqairocal  declaiaUon  towarda  the  Court,  [he 
Town,  the  Country,  and  the  World.  Where- 
fore I  yo,' 

Bunsen  was  received  in  Berlin  with  all 
but  royal  honours.  His  old  friend  and  master 
fell  upon  hie  neck,  and  he  had  the  happiness 
of  presenting  to  his  sovereign  a  vast  array 
of  pious  welT-mcanino;  persons  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  But  this  meeting  bad  a  itill 
more  solemn  interest.  It  was  on  the  1st , 
October  (hat  Bunsca  had  his  final  audience 
of  Fre<leric  William  IV.,  on  ^he  ailairs  of 
the  Church,  and  received  a  most  afTectionate 
dismissal.  'I  part  from  the  Kibg  and  from 
Berlin,'  said  he, '  as  I  wish  and  pray  to  de- 
part from  (his  earth — as  on  tha  calm,  still 
evening  of  a  lonjz,  beautiful  summer's  day.' 
On  (he  8nl  October  the  King  intimat- 
ed his  intention  to  raise  Bunsen  to  the 
Peera^  by  the  title  of  PVciherr  von  Bunsen,  i 
and  mtlijii  a  few  hours,  on  that  same  day, ' 
Hix  Majesty  vita  struck  down  by  the  attack 
which  destroyed  his  mental  faculties  and 
temiinalcd  his  reign.  The  Prince  Regent 
shortly  afterwards  realised  hia  brother's 
wishes  and  called  Bunsen  to  the  Prussian 
House  of  Peers.  He  re-appeared  at  Berlin 
on  one  occaaion  to  take  his  seat  in  that  As- 
sembly. 

The  closing  scenes  of  an  active  life  are 
melancholy,  lor  each  sacceeding  month  takes 
away  something  of  tha  power  of  living,  and 
adds  something  to  the  burden  of  years.  To 
Bunsen  ibcse  darkened  days  were  cheered 
by  winter  journeys  to  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, hy  a  cordial  reoeption  in  Paiia, 
by  iiuinierruf)ted  intercourse  with  those  he 
loved  and  with  the  clioiccat  minds  of  the 
age,  and  above  all  by  the  serenity  of  his  own 
disposition,  lie  removed  at  last  to  Bonn, 
which  lie  hail  long  regarded  as  the  fittest 
abode  tbr  a  German  man  of  letters,  for  it 
had  bc»n  the  abode  of  Niebuhr  on  his  return 
from  Itome.  But  by  this  time  disease  had 
made  formidable  inroada  on  bis  once  vigor- 


ous frame  and  his  strong  constitatiod,  and 

he  survived  this  last  removal  bat  a  fern 
months.  Still  he  worked  on  to  the  last,  lor 
if  his  strength  had  deeliiied,  the  brightnea 
of  tbe  iatetiectual  light  within  seemed  only 
to  shine  with  increasing  lustre.  Still  M 
was  surrounded  by  all  that  the  affection  of 
his  family  could  suggest  or  bestoir.  Still  hs 
remained  to  his  last  hour  the  same  hopefnl, 
happy,  trusting  man,  consciotis  that  he  had 
I  endeavoured  to  play  his  part  in  life  with 
coura^  and  with  honour,  and  convinced, 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  misgiving,  tliat 
the  end  of  lifo  is  but  tbe  pttsaaM  to  «  atate 
of  being,  where  speculation  will  be  lott  in 
kuDwledge  and  faith  perfected  by  ngbt. 
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And,  while  she  listened,  the  pale  lif^t  glistaiwd. 

And  lay,  and  floated  upon  her  hair. 
"  Oh,  no  I  "  they  answered,  "  we  hear  no  speak- 

We  hear  no  voices  upon  the  hrean. 
It  must  be  only  the  ni^hc  wind  lonely. 
That  sighs  and  whispers  among  the  treM." 

"Oh,  hnsh  1 "  she   murmured,  "I  hear  them 
singing  — 

SmginK  the  songs  that  I  used  to  know  j  " 
And,  while  she  listened,  the  tear-drops  slisteneif. 

And  throDgh  long  lashes  began  to  flow. 
"Oh,  no  I "  they  answered,  "  we  hear  no 'tiBg- 
ing. 

We  hear  no  voices  singing  so, 
'Tts  hut  [ho  waking  of  sea  waves  breaking 

Upon  the  shingle  far  below." 

"Oh,  hush  1 "  she  whispered,  "I  hear  Uten 
Sweet  voices  of  the  long  aj^ ; " 


"  they  murmured,  "she  mnden 

wildly. 
We  hear  no  voices  on  the  breeie. 
She's  llBtening  only,  to  night  winds  lonely. 
That  sigh  and  whisper  among  the  trees. 

"  Hush  1  hush  1 "  they  answer,  while  dewi  wen 

White  dead  leaves  rustled  through  tbe  air. 
And,   while    they  shimmered,  the   pale    light 
gUmmeied 

On  a  face  snd  form,  like  the  angels  fUr. 
"Oh,   prny  I "  they   yfhispcred,   "our  loTB   !■ 
dying, 

Her  voice  is  fainlmg  across  the  sea ;  " 
And,  while  ihey  listened,  ihe  fur  dawn  riisiened. 

Oh,  Ood  I  her  morning  breaks  with  uwe. 
—Dttbliit  Uitivtnilg  Magasine.  D.  L.  A, 
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CHAPTEB  XXXY. 


MR.  CUTBILL*S  VISIT. 


«<If  you  knew  the  work  I  had  to  find 
you,"  said  Mr.  Cutblll,  entering  the  room 
and  throwing  his  hat  carelessly  on  a  table. 
^^  I  had  the  whole  police  at  work  to  look  you 
up,  and  only  succeeded  at  last  by  the  half- 
hint  that  you  were  a  great  political  offender, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  would  never  forgive 
the  authorities  if  they  concealed  you." 

"I  declare,"  said  Augustus,  gravely,  "I 
am  much  flattered  by  all  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  to  blacken  my  character." 

"  Character !  bless  your  heart,  so  long  as 
you  ain*t  a  Frenchman,  these  people  don't 
care  about  your  character.  An  English 
conspirator  is  the  most  harmless  of  all  crea- 
tures. Had  you  been  a  Pole  or  an  Italian, 
the  Pr^fet  told  me,  he'd  have  known  every 
act  of  your  daily  life.*' 

^*  And  so  we  shall  have  to  leave  this, 
now  ?  "  said  Ellen,  with  some  vexation  in 
her  tonef 

*^  Not  a  bit  of  it,  if  you  don't  dislike  the 
surveillance  they'll  bestow  on  you ;  and  it'll 
be  the  very  best  protection  against  rogues 
and  pickpockets;  and  I'll  go  and  say  that, 
you're  not  the  man  I  suspected  at  all." 

"  Pray  take  no  further  trouble  on  our 
behalf,  sir,"  said  Bramleigh,  stiffly  and 
haughtily. 

•  "  Which  being  interpreted  means,  — 
make  your  visit  as  short  as  may  be,  and  go 
your  way,  Tom  Cutbill  —  don't  it  ?  " 

**  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  sir,  that  I 
have  yet  guessed  the  object  of  your  coming." 

"  If  you  go  to  that,  I  suspect  I'll  be  as 
much  puzzled  as  yourself.  I  came  to  see 
you  because  I  heard  you  were  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood. I  don't  think  I  had  any  other 
very  pressing  reason.  I  had  to  decamp 
from  England  somewhat  hurriedly,  and  I 
came  over  here  to  be,  as  they  call  it,  *  out 
of  the  way,*  till  this  storm  blows  over." 

**  What  storm  ?  I've  heard  nothing  of  a 
storm." 

"  You've  not  heard  that  the  Lisconnor 
Bchenie  has  blown  up  V  —  the  great  Culdufl* 
Mining  Company  has  exploded,  and  blown 
all  the  shareholders  sky-high  ?  " 

*'  Not  a  word  of  it," 

"  Why,  there's  more  writs  after  the  pro- 
moters this  morning  than  ever  there  was 
scrip  lor  paid-up  capital.  We're  all  in  for  it 
—  every  man  of  us.'* 

**  Was  it  a  mere  bubble  then  —  a  fraud  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  bubble,  or 
what  you  mean  by  a  iraud.     We  had  all 


that  constitutes  a  company :  we  bad  a 
scheme  and  we  had  a  lord.  If  an  over^ 
greedy  public  wants  grandeur  and  gain  be- 
sides, it  must  be  disappointed  ;  as  I  told  the 
general  meeting,  *  You  don't  expect  profit 
as  well  as  the  peerage,  do  you  ? ' 

"  You  yourself  told  me  there  was  coal." 

**  So  there  was.  I  am  ready  to  maintain 
it  still.  Isn't  that  money,  jBramlelgh?" 
said  he,  taking  a  handful  of  silver  from  his 
pocket ;  ^^  good  coin  of  the  realm,  with  her 
Majesty's  image  ?  But  if  you  asked  me  if 
there  was  much  more  where  it  came  from — 
why,  the  witness  might,  as  the  newspapers 
say,  hesitate  and  show  confusion." 

^^  You  mean  then,  in  short,  there  was  only 
coal  enough  to  form  a  pretext  fbfc  a  com- 
pany ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean,"  said  Cutbill 
sturdily.  ^'I  bolted  from  London  rather 
than  be  stuck  in  a  witness-box  and  badgered 
by  a  cross-examining  barrister,  and  I'm 
not  ^in^  to  expose  myself  to  the  same  sort 
of  diversion  here  from  you." 

'*  I  assure  you,  sir,  the  matter  had  no  in- 
terest for  me,  beyond  the  opportunity  it  af- 
forded you  of  exculpation." 

**  For  the  exculpatory  part,  I  can  take  it 
easy,"  said  Cutbill,  with  a  dry  laugh.  **  I 
wish  I  had  nothing  heavier  on  my  heart 
than  the  load  of  my  conscience ;  but  I've 
been  signing  my  name  to  deeds,  and  writing 
Tom  Cutbill  across  acceptances,  in  a  sort 
of  indiscriminate  way,  that  in  the  calmer 
hours  before  a  Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy 
ain't  so  pleasant.  I  must  say,  Bramleigh, 
your  distinguished  relative  Culduff  doesn't 
cut  up  well." 

*'  I  think,  Mr.  Cutbill,  if  you  have  any 
complaint  to  make  of  Lord  Culduff,  jrou 
might  have  chosen  a  more  fitting  auditor 
than  his  brother-in-law." 

'*  I  thought  the  world  had  outgrown  the 
cant  of  connection.  I  thought  that  we  had 
got  to  be  so  widely-minded  that  you  might 
talk  to  a  man  about  his  sister  as  freely  as  if 
she  were  the  Queen  of  Sheba." 

*'  Pra^  do  me  the  favour  to  believe  me 
still  a-  bigot,  sir." 

'^  IIow  far  is  Lord  CulduflT  involyed  in 
the  mishap  yon  speak  of,  Mr.  Cutbill?" 
said.  Nelly,  with  a  courteousness  of  tone 
she  hoped  might  restore  their  guest  to  a 
better  humour. 

*^I  think  h^'ll  net  some  fiye-and-twenty 
thousand  out  of  the  transaction ;  and  from 
what  I  know  of  the  distinguished  viscount, 
he'll  not  lie  awake  at  night  fretting  over 
the  misfortunes  of  Tom  Catbill  and  fel- 
lows." 
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**Will  this  —  this  misadventure,"  stain- 
mercd  out  Augustus,  "  prevent  jour  return* 
to  England  ?  "' 

*^  Only  for  a  season.  A  man  lies  by  for 
these  things,  just  as  he  does  for  a '  thunder- 
storm ;  a  uttle  patience  and  the  sun  shines 
out,  and  he  walks  about  freely  as  ever.  If 
it  were  not,  besides,  for  this  sort  of  thing, 
we  City  men  would  never  have  a  day^ 
recreation  in  life  ;  nothing  but  work,  work, 
from  morning  till  night.  How  many  of  us 
would  see  Switzerland,  I  ask  you,  if  we 
didn't  smash  ?  The  Insolvent  Court  is  the 
way  to  the  Rhine,  Bramleigh,  take  my 
word  for  it,  though  it  ain't  set  down  in 
John  Murray." 

^  If  a  light  heart  colud  help  to  a  light 
conscience,  I  must  say,  'Mr.  Cutbill,  you 
would  appear  to  possess  that  enviable 
lot" 

^*  There's  such  a  thing  as  a  very  small 
conscience,"  said  Cutbill,  closing  one  eye, 
and  looking  intensely  roguish.  '*  A  con- 
science so  unobtrusive  that  one  can  treat 
it  like  a  poor  relation,  and  put  it  any- 
where." 

*' Oh,  Mr.  Cutbill,  vou  shock  me,"  said 
Ellen,  trying  to  look  reproachful  and 
grave. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it,  Miss  Bramleigh,"  said 
he,  with  mock  sorrow  in  his  manner. 

"  Had  not  our  friend  L'Estrange  an  in- 
terest in  this  unfortunate  speculation  V " 
asked  Bramleigh. 

**  A  trifle ;  a  mere  trifle.  Two  thousand 
I  think  it  was.  Two,  or  two-five-hundred. 
I  forget  exactly  which." 

"  And  is  this  entirely  lost  ?  " 

"  Well,  pretty  much  the  same ;  they  talk 
of  seven  pence  dividend,  but  I  suspect 
they're  over-sanguine.  I'd  say  five  was 
nearer  the  mark." 

"  Do  they  know  the  extent  of  their  mis- 
fortune ?  "  asked  Ellen,  eagerly. 

"  If  they  rea;l  The  Times  they're  sure  to 
see  it.  The  money  article  is  awfully  can- 
did, and  never  attempts  any  delicate  con- 
cealment, like  the  reports  in  a  police-eourt. 
The  fact  is,  Miss  Bramleigh,  the  financial 
people  always  end  like  Crcmorne,  with  a 
*  grand  transparency'  that  displays  the 
whole  company  ! " 

"  Tm  80  sorry  for  the  L'Estranges,"  said 
Ellen,  feelingly. 

''  And  why  not  sorry  for  Tom  Cutbill, 
miss  ?  Why  have  no  compassion  for  that 
gifted  creature,  and  generous  mortal,  whose 
worst  fault  was  that  he  believed  in  a 
lord  ?  " 

**  Mr.  Cutbill  IS  so  sure  to  sympathize 
with  himself  and  his  own  griefs  that  he  has 


no  need  of  me ;  and  then  he  looks  so  lika 
one  that  would  have  recuperative  powers." 

*^  There  you've  hit  it,"  cried  he,  enthosi- 
asticaUy.  ^*  That's  it !  that's  what  makes 
Tom  Cutbill  the  man  he  is  —  flectes  doq 
frangis.  I  hope  I  have  it  right ;  bot  I  mesa 
you  ma^  smooth  him  down  but  yon  caal 
smash  him ;.  and  it's  to  tell  the  noble  yi^ 
count  as  much  I'm  now  on  my  way  to 
Rome.  I'll  say  to  the  distinguisheil  peer, 
'  I'm  only  a  pawn  on  the  cheas-board ;  but 
look  to  it,  my  lorti,  or  I'll  give  check  to  the 
king ! '  Won't  he  understand  me  ?  ay,  in 
a  second  too !  " 

^*  I  trust  something  can  be  done  for  poor 
L'Estrange,"  said  Augustus.  /^It  was  his 
sister's  fortune ;  and  the  whole  of  it,  toa" 

^*  Leave  that  to  me  then.  Fll  make  better 
terms  for  him  than  he'll  get  by  the  assignee 
under  the  court  Bless  vonr  heart,  Bran^ 
leigh,  if  it  wasn't  for  a  little  '  extramural 
equity,'  as  one  might  call  it,  it  would  go 
very  hard  with  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
in  this  world;  but  we  coarse-minded  fol- 
lows, as  I've  no  doubt  you^d  call  fts,  we  do 
kinder  things  in  our  own  way  than  Com- 
missioners under  the  Act." 

"  Can  you  recover  the  money  for  them  ?  "* 
asked  Augustus,  earnestly ;  ^  can  you  do 
that  ?  " 

"  Not  legally —  not  a  chance  of  it;  bot 
I  think   ril  make  a  noble  lord  of  our  ae- 

?uaintance  disgorge  something  handsome. 
don't  mean  to  press  any  claim  of  my  own. 
If  he  behaves  politely,  and  asks  mo  to  dine, 
and  treats  me  like  a  gentleman,  I'll  not  be 
over  hard  with  him.  I  like  the — not  the 
conveniences  —  that's  not  the  word,  bat 
the" 

^^  *  Convenances,'  perhaps,"  interposed 
Ellen. 

"  That's  it,  —  the  convenances.  I  Vik» 
the  attentions  that  seem  to  say, '  T.  C.  isn^ 
to  be  kept  in  a  tunnel  or  a  cutting;  bat  is 
good  company  at  table,  with  long-necked 
bottles  beside  him.  T.  C.  can  be  talked  to 
about  the  world:  about  pale  sherry,  and 
pretty  women,  and  the  delights  of  Ilomborffy 
and  the  odds  pn  the  Derby ;  he's  as  mncn 
at  hoit^e  at  Belgravia  as  on  an  embank- 
ment.* " 

**  I  suspoot  there  will  be  few  to  dispote 
that,*'  said  Augustus,  solemnly. 

*^  Not  when  they  knows  it,  Branileig4i ; 
*  not  when  they  knows  it,'  as  the  cabbies 
say.  The  thing  is  to  make  them  know  it, 
to  make  them  feel  it.  There's  a  rongb-and- 
ready  wav  of  putting  all  men  like  myself, 
who  take  liberties  with  the  letter  H,  down 
as  snobs ;  but  you  see,  there's  snobs  and 
snobs.    There's  snobs  that  are  only  snobs ; 
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tbere*s  snobs  that  have  nothing  distinctive 
about  them  but  their  snobbery,  and  there's 
mobs  so  well  up  in  life,  so  shrewd,  such 
downright  keen  men  of  the  world,  that 
their  snobbery  is  only  an  accident,  like  a 
splash  from  a  passing  'bus,  and,  in  fact,  their 
snobbery  puts  a  sort  of  accent  on  their 
acuteness,  just  like  a  trade-mark,  and  tells 
you  it  was  town-made ;  —  no  bad  thing, 
Bramleigh,  when  that  town  calls  itself 
LfOndon  T" 

If  Augustus  vouchsafed  little  approval 
of  this  speech,  Ellen  smiled  an  apparent 
concurrence,  while  in  reality  it  was  the 
man's  pretension  and  assurance  that  amused 
her. 

"  You  ain't  as  jolly  as  you  used  to  be ; 
how  is  that  ?  "  said  CutbLlI,  shaking  Bram- 
leigh  jocosely  by  the  arm.  **  I  suspect  you 
are  disposed,  like  Jeremiah,  to  a  melan- 
choly line  of  life  V  " 

**  1  was  not  aware,  sir,  that  my  spirits 
could  be  matter  of  remark,"  said  Augustus, 
haughtily.  , 

"  And  why  not  ?  You're  no  highness, 
royal  or  serene,  that  one  is  obliged  to 
accept  any  humor  you  may  be  in,  as  the 
right  thing.     You  are  one  of  us,  I  take  it." 

'*  A  very  proud  distinction,"  said  he, 
gravely. 

"  Well,  if  it's  nothing  to  crow,  it*s  noth- 
ing to  cry  for !  If  the  world  had  nothing 
but  top  sawyers,  Bramleigh,  there  would 
be  precious  little  work  done.  Is  that  clock 
of  yours,  yonder,  right  —  is  it  so  late  as 
that?" 

"  I  believe  so,'*  said  Augustus,  looking  at 
kis  watch.  **  I  want  exacUy  ten  minutes  to 
four." 

•'  And  the  train  starts  at  four  precisely. 
That's  so  like  me.  I've  lost  my  train,  all 
fbr  the  sake  of  paying  a  visit  to  people  who 
wished  me  at  the  North  Pole  for  my  polite- 
ness." 

•*  Oh,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Ellen,  deprecat- 


ingly 


to  say  to  us,  it  is  not  likely  you'd  take  such 
a  time  as  this  to  say  it." 

**  You  do  me  proud,  ma'am,"  said  Cutbill, 
who  was  not  perfectly  sure  whether  he  was 
complimentea  or  reprimanded. 

'*  Do,  please,  Augustus ;  I  beg  of  you  do," 
whispered  Nelly  in  her  brother's  ear. 

**xou've  already  missed  your  train  for 
us,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Augustus ;  ^^  will  yon 
add  another  sacrifice  and  come  and*  eat 
a  very  humble  dinner  with  us  at  six 
o'clock  ?  " 

«  Will  I  ?  I  rayther  think  I  wiU,"  cried 
^e,  joyfully.  "  Now  that  the  crisis  is  over, 
I  may  as  well  tell  von  I've  been  angling 
for  that  invitation  for  the  last  half-hour, 
saying  every  minute  to  myself,  *  Now  it's 
coming,'  or  *  No,  it  ain't*  Twice  you  were 
on  the  brink  of  it,  Bramleigh,  and  you 
.drifled  away  again,  and  at  last  I  began  to 
think  rd  be  driven  to  my  iouely  cutlet  at 
the  ^  Leopold's  Arms.'  You  said  six ;  so 
I'll  just  finish  a  couple  of  letters  for  the 
post,  and  be  here  sharp.  Grood-by.  Many 
thanks  for  the  invite,  though  it  was  pretty 
long  a-coming."  And  with  this  he  waived 
an  adieu  and  departed. 


CHAPTEB  XXXYI. 
AN  EVENING  WITH    CUTBILL. 

When  Nelly  retired  after  dinner  on 
that  day,  leaving  Mr.  Cutbill  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  wine  —  an  indulgence  she  well 
knew  he  would  not  willingly  forego  —  that 
worthy  individual  drew  one  chair  to  his 
side  to  support  his  arm,  and  resting  his  legs 
on  another,  exclaimed,  ^^  Now,  this  is  what 
I  call  cosy.  There's  a  pleasant  light,  a  nice 
bit  of  view  out  of  that  window,  and  as 
good  a  bottle  of  St.  Julien  as  a  man  may 
desire." 


■   '*  I  wish   I  could  offer    you  something 
better,"  began  Augustus,  but  Cutbill  stopped 
hope,  Mr.  Cutbill,  we  are  fully  sensible    him  at  once,  saying,  — 

"  Taking  tlie  time  of  the  year  into  account, 
there's  notiiintr  better  I    It's  not  the  season 


of  the  courtesy  that  sujigested  your  call. 
**  And   /'m  fully  sensible  that  you  and 


Miss  Ellen  have  been  on  thorns  for  the  ,  for  a  Burg:im(]y  or  even  a  full-bodied  claret, 
last  halt-hour,  each  muttering  to  himself.  Shall  I  tell  you,  Bramleigh,  that  vou  gave 
*  What  will  he  say  next  V  or,  worse  than  ;  me  a  bi'tter  dinner  to-day  than  I  got  at 
that,  *  When  will  he  go  ?  ' "  !  your  p^eat  house,  the  Bishop's  Folly. 

"  I  protest,  sir,  you  are  alike  unjust  to  ;  "  We  were  very  vain  of  our  cook,  not- 
jourself  and  to  us.  We  are  so  thoroughly  withstanding,  in  those  days,"  said  Augustus, 
satisfied  that  you  never  intended  to  hurt  us,   smiling. 

that  if  incidentally  touched,  we  take  it  as  a  ^'  So  you  might.  I  suppose  he  was  as 
mere  accident."  good  as  money  could  buy  —  and  you  had 

"  That  is  quite  the  case,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  plenty  of  money.  But  your  dinners  were 
Ivoke  in  Nelly ;  "  and  we  know  besides,  grand,  cumbrous,  never-ending  feeds,  that 
that,  if  you  had  anything  harsh  or  severe ,  with  all  the  care  a  man  might  bestow  on 
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the  bil1-o*-fare,  he  was  sure  to  eat  too  much 
of  yenison  curry  after  he  had  taken  mutton 
twice,  and  pheasant  following  afler  fat 
chickens.  I  always  thought  your  big  din- 
ners were  upside  down  ;  if  one  could  have 
had  the  tail-end  first  they'd  have  been  excel- 
lent. Somehow,  I  fancy  it  was  only  your 
brother  Temple  took  an  interest  in  these 
thin^  at  your  house.  Where  is  he  now  ?  ** 
"He's  at  Rome  with  my  brother-in-law." 
"  That's  exactly  the  company  he  ought 
to  keep.  A  lord  purifies  the  air  for  him, 
and  I  don't  think  his  constitution  could 
stand  without  one." 

"  My  brother  has  seen  a  {rood  deal  of  the 
world ;  and,  I  think,  understands  it  tolera- 
bly well,"  said  Bramleigh,  meaning  so  much 
of  rebuke  to  the  other's  impertinence  as  he 
could  force  himself  to  bestow  on  a  guest. 

**  He  knows  as  much  about  life  as  a  dog 
knows  about  decimals.  He  knows  the  cad's 
life  of  fetch  and  carry ;  how  to  bow  himself 
into  a  room  and  out  again  ;  when  to  smile, 
and  when  to  snigger  ;  how  to  look  profound 
admiration  when  a  ^at  man  talks,  and  a 
mild  despair  when  lie  is  silent ;  but  that 
ain't  life,  Bramleigh,  any  more  than  these 
strawberries  are  grapes  from  Fontaine- 
bleau!" 

"  You  occasionally  forget,  Mr.  Cutbill, 
that  a  man's  brother  is  not  exactly  the 
public." 

"  Perhaps  I  do.  I  only  had  one  brother, 
and  a  greater  blackguard  never  existed ;  and 
TTie  Times  took  care  to  remind  me  of  the  fact 
every  year  till  he  was  transported ;  but  no 
one  ever  saw  me  lose  temper  about  it." 

"  I  can  admire  if  I  cannot  envy  your  phi- 
losophy." 

**  It's  not  philosophy  at  all ;  it's  just  com- 
mon sense,  learned  in  the  only  school  for 
that  commodity  in  Europe  —  the  City  of 
London.  We  don't  make  Latin  verses  as 
well  as  you  at  Eton  or  Rugby,  but  we  be- 
gin life  somewhat  'cuter  than  you,  notwith- 
standing. If  we  speculate  on  events  it  is 
not  like  theoretical  politicians,  but  like 
practical  people,  who  know  that  Cabinet 
Councils  decide  the  funds,  and  the  funds 
make  fortunes.  Yon  and  the  men  like  you 
advocated  a  free  (rreece  and  a  united  Italy 
for  the  sake  of  fine  tradition;).  We  don't 
care  a  rush  about  Homer  or  Dan  to,  but  we 
wanted  to  sell  pisj-iron  and  printed  calicoes. 
Do  vou  see  the  difference  now  ?  " 

'Mf  I  do,  it's  with  no  shame  for  the  part 
you  assign  us." 

"  That's  as  it  may  be.  There  may  be  up 
there  amongst  the  stars  a  planet  where  your 
ideas  would  be  the  right  thing.  Maybe 
Dr«  Cummings  knows  of  such  a  place.    I 


can  only  say  Tom  CutbOl  doesn't,  nor  dont 
want  to." 

For  a  while  neither  spol^e  a  word ;  the 
conversation  had  taken  a  half  irritable  toae, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  say  how  it  was  to  be 
turned  into  a  pleasanter  channel. 

<<Any  news  of  Jack?"  asked  CatfaiU 
suddenfv. 

^*  Notning  since  he  sailed." 

Another  and  a  longer  pause  ensued,  and 
:  it  was  evident  neither  knew  how  to  break 
the  silence. 

"  These  ain't  bad  cigars,"  said  Catbill, 
knocking  the  ash  off  his  cheroot  with  Ui 
i  finger.    "  You  get  them  here  V  " 

*•  Yes ;  they  are  very  cheap." 

"  Thirty,  or  thirty-five  centimes  ?  * 

"  Ten  1 " 

"  Well,  it  ain't  dear  I  Ten  centimes  ii  a 
penny,  —  a  trifle  less  than  a  penny.  And 
now,  Bramleigh,  will  vou  think  it  a  great 
liberty  of  me,  if  I  ask  you  a  question,  —  a 
sort  of  personal  question  ?  " 

**  That  will  pretty  much  depend  upoa 
the  questino,  Mr.  Cutbill.  There  are  ma^ 
ters,  I  must  confess,  I  would  rather  not  be 
questioned  on." 

*^Well,  I  suppose  I  must  just  take  mj 
chance  of  that!  If  you  are  disposed  to 
bristle  up,  and  play  porcupine  because  I 
want  to  approach  you,  it  can't  be  helped,  •— 
better  men  than  Tom  Cutbill  have  paid  for 
looking  into  a  wasp's  nest.  It's  no  idle  cu* 
riosity  pronapts  my  inquiry,  though  I  won*t 
deny  there  is  a  spice  ot  curiosity  ui^ging  me 
on  at  this  moment.  Am  I  free  to  tto  on. 
eh  ?  "  * 

*'  I  must  leave  you  to  your  own  discre^ 
tion,  sir. 

"  The  devil  a  worse  guide  ever  yoa*d 
leave  me  to.  It  is  about  as  humble  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Cutbill  family  as  I'm  acquainted 
with.  80  that  without  any  reference  to 
my  discretion  at  all,  here's  what  I  want.  I 
want  to  know  how  it  is  thatyou've  left  m 
princely  house,  with  plenty  of  servants  and 
all  the  luxuries  of  life,  to  come  and  live  in 
a  shabby  corner  of  an  obscure  town  and 
smoke  i^enny  cigars  ?  There  is  the  riddle 
I  want  you  to  solve  for  me." 

For  some  seconds  Bramleigh's  confinioii 
and  displeasure  seemed  to  master  him  con- 
pletely,  making  all  reply  impossible;  bat 
at  last  ho  regained  a  degree  of  cahn,  and 
with  a  voice  slightly  agitated,  said  :  ^  I  am 
sorry  to  baulk  your  very  natural  curiosity, 
Mr.  Cutbill,  but  the  matter  on  which  yon 
seek  to  be  informed  is  one  strictly  personal 
and  private." 

"  That's  exactly  why  I  am  pushing  for 
the  explanation,"  resumed  the  other,  with 
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the  coolest  imaginable  manner.  *<If  it 
was  a  public  event  I'd  have  no  need  to  ask 
to  be  enlightened." 

Bramleigh  winced  under  this  rejoinder, 
and  a  slight  contortion  of  the  face  showed 
what  his  self-control  was  costing  him. 

Cutbill,  however,  went  on :  "  When  they 
told  me,  at  the  Gresham,  that  there  was  a 
man  setting  up  a  claim  to  your  property, 
and  that  you  declared  you*d  not  live  in  the 
house,  nor  draw  a  shilling  from  the  estate, 
till  you  were  well  assured  it  was  your  own 
beyond  dispute,  my  answer  was,  *  No  son  of 
old  Montagu  Bramleigh  ever  said  that. 
Whatever  you  may  say  of  that  family, 
they're  no  fools.' " 

*^  And  is  it  with  fools  you  would  elass  the 
man  who  reasoned  in  this  fashion  ? "  said 
Augustus,  who  tried  to  smile  and  seem  in- 
different as  he  spoke. 

*'  First  of  all,  it's  not  reasoning  at  all ;  the 
man  who  began  to  doubt  whether  he  had  a 
Talid  ri^ht  to  what  he  possessed,  might 
doubt  whether  he  had  a  right  to  his  own 
name,  —  whether  his  wife  was  his  own,  and 
what  not.  Don't  you  see  where  all  this 
would  lead  to  ?  If  I  have  to  report  wheth- 
er a  new  line  is  safe  and  fit  to  be  opened 
for  publio  traffic,  I  don't  sink  shafts  down 
to  see  if  some  hundred  fathoms  below  there 
might  be  an  extinct  volcano,  or  a  stratum 
of  unsound  pudding-stone.  I  only  want  to 
know  that  the  rails  will  carry  so  many  tons 
of  merchandise.  Do  you  see  my  point  ?  — 
do  you  take  me,  Bramleigh  ?  " 

**•  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Augustus  slowly, "  on 
matters  such  as  these  you  have  iust  alluded 
to,  there  is  no  man's  opinion  I  should  prefer 
to  yours,  but  there  are  other  questions  on 
which  I  would  rather  rely  upon  my  own 
judgment  May  I  be^,  therefore,  that  we 
should  turn  to  some  other  topic." 

"It's  true  then,  —  the  report  was  well 
founde<l  ?  "  cried  Cutbill,  staring  in  wide 
astonishment  at  the  other's  face. 

"  And  if  it  were,  sir,"  replied  Bramleigh 
banghtily, ''  what  then  ?  " 

"  What  then  V  Simply  that  you'd  be 
the  —  no  matter  what  Your  father  was 
very  an^y  with  me  one  night,  because  I 
said  something  of  the  same  kind  to  him." 
And  as  he  spoke,  he  pushed  his  glass  impa- 
tiently firom  him,  and  looked  ineffably  an- 
noyed and  disgusted. 

*'  Will  you  not  take  more  wine,  Mr. 
Cutbill  V "  said  Augustus,  blandly,  and 
without  the  faintest  sign  of  irritation. 

"  No,  not  a  drop.  I'm  sorry  I've  taken 
so  much.  I  began  by  filling  my  glass  when- 
ever I  saw  the  decanter  near  me,  —  think- 
ing, like  a  confounded  fool  as  I  was,  we 


were  in  for  a  quiet  confidential  talk,  and 
knowing  that  I  was  just  the  sort  of  fellow 
a  man  of  your  own  stamp  needs  and  re- 
quires ;  a  fellow  who  does  nothing  from  the 
claims  of  a  class  —  do  you  understand  ?  — 
nothing  because  he  mixes  with  a  certain  set 
and  dines  at  a  certain  club ;  but  acts  inde- 
pendent of  all  extraneous  pressure,  —  a  bit 
of  masonry,  Bramleigh,  that  wants  no  but- 
tress.   Can  you  follow  me,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  can  appreciate  the  strength 
of  such  a  character  as  you  describe." 

"  No,  you  can't,  not  a  bit  of  it.  Some 
flighty  fool  that  would  tell  you  what  a  fine 
creature  you  were,  how  great-hearted  — 
that's  the  can't  great-hearted  !  —  would 
have  far  more  of  your  esteem  and  admira- 
tion than  Tom  Cutbill,  with  his  keen  knowl- 
edge of  life  and  his  thorough  insight  into  men 
and  manners." 

**  You  are  unjust  to  each  of  us,"  said 
Bramleigh,  quietly. 

"  Well,  let  us  have  done  with  it  I'll  go 
and  ask  Miss  Ellen  for  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
then  I'll  take  my  leave.  I'm  sure  I  wish  I'd 
never  have  come  here.  It's  enough  to  pro- 
voke a  better  temper  than  mine.  And  now 
let  me  just  ask  you,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  — 
for  of  course  I  musn't  presume  to  feel  more, 
—  but  iust  out  of  curiosity  let  me  ask  you, 
do  you  know  an  art  or  an  industry,  a  trade 
or  a  calling,  that  would  bring  you  in  fifty 
pounds  a  year?  Do  you  see  your  way  to 
earning  the  rent  of  a  lodging  even  as  modest 
as  this  y  " 

**  That  is  exactly  one  of  the  points  on 
which  your  advice  would  be  very  valuable 
to  me,  Mr.  Cutbill." 

^^  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  could  no  more 
tell  a  man  of  your  stamp  how  to  gain  his 
livelihood  than  I  could  make  a  tunnel  with 
a  corkscrew.  I  know  your  theory  well 
enough.  IVe  heard  it  announced  a  thou- 
sand times  and  more.  Every  fellow  with  a 
silk  lining  to  his  coat  and  a  taste  for  fancy 
jewellery  imagines  he  has  only  to  go  to  Aus- 
tralia to  make  a  fortune ;  that  when  he  has 
done  with  Bond  Street  he  can  take  t6  the 
bush.  Isn't  that  it,  Bramleigh  —  eh  ?  You 
fancy  you're  up  to  roughing  it  and  hard 
work  because  you  have  walked  four  hours 
through  the  stubble  afler  the  partridges,  or 
sat  a  *■  sharp  thing '  across  country  in  a  red 
coat !  Heaven  help  you  !  It  isn't  with  five 
courses  and  finger-glasses  a  man  finishes  his 
day  at  Warra-Warra." 

*^  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Cutbill,  as  regards  my 
own  case,  I  neither  take  a  high  estimate  of 
my  own  capacity  nor  a  low  one  of  the  difii- 
culty  of  earning  a  living." 

'*  Humility  never  paid  a  butcher's  bill, 
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any  more  than  conceit !  ^  retorted  the  inex- 
orable Cutbill,  who  seemed  bent  on  oppos- 
ing everything.  *^  Have  you  thought  of 
nothing  you  could  do  ?  for,  if  you're  utterly 
incapable,  there's  nothing  for  you  but  the 
public  service." 

^^  Perhaps  that  is  the  career  would  best 
suit  me,"  said  Bramleigh,  smiling ;  **  and  I 
have  already  written  to  bespeak  the  kind  in- 
fluence of  an  old  friend  of  my  father's  on  my 
behalf." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Sir  Francis  Deighton." 

**  The  greatest  humbug  in  the  Govern- 
ment !  lie  trades  on  being  the  most  popular 
man  of  his  day,  because  he  never  reiused 
anything  to  anybody  —  so  far  as  a  promise 
went ;  but  it's  well  known  that  he  never 
gave  anything  out  of  his  own  connections. 
Don't  depend  on  Sir  Francis,  Bramleigh, 
,  whatever  you  do." 

"  That  is  sorry  comfort  you  give  me." 

"  Don't  you  know  any  women  ?  " 

"  Women  —  women  ?    I  know  several." 

*^  I  mean  women  of  fashion.  Those  med- 
dlesome women  that  are  always  dabbling  in 
politics  and  the  Stock  Exchange,  —  very 
deep  where  you  think  they  know  nothing, 
and  perfectly  ignorant  about  what  they  pre- 
tend to  know  best.  They've  two-thiixls*  of 
.  the  patronage  of  every  Government  in  Eng- 
land.    You  may  laugh ;  but  it's  true." 

^^  Come,  Mr.  Cutbill,  if  you'll  not  take 
more  wine,  we'll  join  my  sister,"  said  Bram- 
leigh, with  a  faint  smile.  • 

"  G^tthem  to  make  you  a  Commissioner  — 
it  doesn't  matter  of  what  —  Woods  and  For- 
ests —  Bankruptcy  —  Lunacy  —  anything ; 
it's  always  two  thousand  a  year,  and  little  to 
do  for  it.  And  if  you  can't  be  a  Commis- 
sioner be  an  Inspector,  and  then  you  have 
your  travelling-expenses;"  and  Cutbill 
winked  knowingly  as  he  spoke  and  saunt- 
ered away  to  the  drawing-room. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 
THE   APPOINTMENT. 

"  What  will  Mr.  Cutbill  say  now  ?  "  cried 
Ellen,  as  she  stood  leaning  on  her  brother's 
shoulder  while  he  read  a  letter  rtiarked  "  On 
her  Majesty's  Service,"  and  sealed  with  a 
prodigious  extravagance  of  wax.  It  ran 
thus : — 

Downing  Street,  Sept  10th. 
"Sir, 

"  I  HAVE  received  instructions  from  Sir 
Francis  Deighton,  her  Majesty's    Principal 


Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies*  to  ae- 
knowledge  your  letter  of  tihe  9th  instant; 
and  while  expressing  his  regret  that  he  hai 
not  at  this  moment  any  post  in  his  depart* 
ment  which  he  could  oner  for  your  accapl* 
ance,  to  state  that  her  Majesty's  Secretaiy 
for  Foreign  Affairs  will  consent  to  appoint 
you  consul  at  Cattaro,  full  details  of  which 
post,  duties,  salary,  &c.,  will  be  communica- 
ted to  you  in  the  officisd  despatch  from  the 
Foreign  Office. 

"  Sir  Francis  Deighton  is  most  happy  to 
have  been  the  means  through  which  the  son 
of  an  old  friend  has  been  introduced  into 
the  service  of  the  Crown. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  Servant, 
**  Grkt  Egerton  D'Eyncourt, 
*^  Primte  Secreiarjf' 

<<What  will  he  say  now,  Gusty?"  aid 
she,  triumphantly. 

"He  will  probably  say,  /What's  it 
worth  ? '  Nelly.  '  How  muchi  is  the  iiH 
come?'" 

"  I  suppose  he  will.  I  take  it  he  will 
measure  a  friend  »  good  feeling  towards  m 
by  the  scale  of  an  official  salary,  as  if  two 
or  three  hundred  a  year  more  or  4ees  ooald 
afl'ect  the  gratitude  we  must  feel  towards  m 
real  patron." 

A  slight  twinge  of  pain  seemed  to  move 
Bramleigh's  mouth  ;  but  he  grew  calm  in  a 
moment,  and  merely  said, "We  must  wait 
till  we  hear  more." 

"But  your  mind  is  at  at  ease,  Gnstv? 
Tell  me  that  your  anxieties  are  all  allayed  r  ** 
cried  she  eagerly. 

"  Yes ;  in  so  far  that  I  have  got  some- 
thing—  that  I  have  not  met  a  cold  r^ 
fusal." 

"  Oh,  don't  take  it  that  way,**  broke  ahe 
in,  looking  at  him  with  a  half-reproachfnl 
expression.  '*  Do  not,  I  beseech  von,  let 
Mr.  Cutbiirs  spirit  influence  you.  tie  hope- 
ful and  trustful,  as  you  always  were." 

"  I'll  try,"  said  he,  passing  his  arm  roand 
her  and  smiling  afiectionately  at  her. 

*'  I  hope  he  has  gone,  Gusty.  I  do  hope 
we  shall  not  see  him  again.  lie  is  so  teiri- 
bly  hard  in  his  judgments,  so  merciless  in 
the  way  he  sentences  people  who  merely 
think  differently  from  himself.  After  hear- 
ing him  talk  for  an  hour  or  so,  I  always  go 
away  with  the  thought  that  if  the  world  be 
only  half  as  bad  as  he  says  it  is,  it's  little 
worth  living  in." 

"  Well,  he  will  go  to-morrow,  or  Thm» 
day  at  farthest ;  and  I  won't  pretend  I  shall 
regret  him.  Ho  is  occasionally  too  can- 
did." 
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**  Wa  candoar  is  simply  rudeness ;  frank- 
ness is  very  well  for  a  friend,  but  he  was 
never  in  the  position  to  use  this  freedom. 
Only  think  of  what  he  said  to  me  yester- 
day :  he  said  that  as  it  was  not  unlikely  I 
should  have  to  turn  governess  or  compan- 
ion, the  first  thing  I  should  do  would  be  to 
ch&Jk^e  my  name.  *  They,',  he  remarked  — 
but  I  don't  well  know  whom  he  exactly 
meant  —  *  they  don't  like  broken-down  gen- 
tiefolk.  They  suspect  them  of  this,  that, 
and  the  other ; '  and  he  suggested  I  should 
call  myself  Miss  Cutbill.  Did  you  ever 
hear  impertinence  equal  to  that  ?  " 

**  But  it  may  have  been  kindly-inten- 
tioned,  Nelly.  I  have  no  doubt  he  meant 
to  do  a  good-natured  thing." 

'^  Save  me  from  good  nature  that  is  not 
allied  with  good  manners,  then,"  said  she, 
growing  crimson  as  she  spoke. 

**I  have  not  escaped  scot-free,  I  assure 
you,"  said  he,  smiling  ;  ^*  but  it  seems  to  me 
a  man  really  never  knows  what  the  world 
thinks  of  him  till  he  has  gone  through  the 
ordeal  of  broken  fortune.  By  the  way, 
where  is  Cattaro  V  The  name  sounds  Ital- 
lan. 

'*  I  assumed  it  to  be  in  Italy  somewhere, 
but  I  can't  tell  you  why." 

Bramleigh  took  down  his  atlas,  and 
pored  patiently  over  Italy  and  her  outlying 
istands  for  a  long  time,  but  in  vain.  Nelly, 
too,  aided  him  in  his  search,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. While  they  were  still  bending  over 
the  map,  Cutbill  entered  with  a  large  des- 
patch-shaped letter  in  his  hand. 

^  The  Queen's  messenger  has  just  handed 
me  that  for  you,  Branueigh.  I  hope  it's 
good  news." 

Bramleigh  opened  and  read :  — 

*♦  Foreign  Oflloe. 
"  SiB, 

'*  I  have  had  much  pleasare  in  sab- 
mitting  your  name  to  her  Majesty  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  consul  at  Cattaro,  where  your 
salary  will  be  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
twenty  pounds  for  office  expenses.  You  will 
rep:iir  to  your  post  without  unnecessary  delay, 
and  report  your  arrival  to  this  department. 

**  I  am,  &c.,  &c., 

"  BiDDLBSWORTH." 

"  Two  hundred  a  year  I  Fifty  less  than 
we  gave  our  cook  I "  said  Bramleigh,  with  a 
fiunt  smile. 

^  It  is  an  insult,  an  outrage/'  said  Nelly, 
whose  face  and  neck  glowe  1  till  they  ap- 

Kared   crimson.      *'I  hope,   Gusty,  you'll 
ye  the  firmness  to  reject  such  an    of- 
fer." 

**  What  does  Mr.  Cutbill  say  ?  "  asked  he, 
taming  towards  him. 


^  Mr.  Cutbill  sajys  that  if  you're  bent  on 
playing  Don  Quixote,  and  won't  go  back 
ana  enjoy  what's  your  own,  like  a  sensible 
man,  this  pittance  —  it  ain't  more  -r-  is  bet- 
ter than  trying  to  eke  out  life  by  your  little 
talents." 

Nelly  turned  her  large  eyes,  open  to  the 
widest,  upon  him,  as  he  spoke,  with  an  ex- 
pression so  palpably  that  of  rebuke  fbr  his 
freedom,  that  he  replied  to  her  stare  by 
saying, 

"  Of  coarse  I  am  very  free  and  easy. 
More  than  that,  I'm  downright  rude. 
That's  what  you  mean  —  a  vulgar  dog! 
but  don't  you  see  that's  what  diminished 
fortune  must  bring  you  to  ?  Youll  have  to 
live  with  vulgar  dogs.  It's  not  only  coarse 
cookery,  but  coarse  company  a  man  comes 
to.  Ay,  and  there  are  people  will  tell  you 
that  both  are  useful  —  as  alternatives,  as  the 
doctors  call  them." 

It  was  a  happy  accident  that  made  him 
lengthen  out  tne  third  syllable  of  the  word, 
which  amused  Nelly*  so  much  that  she 
laughed  outright 

'*  Can  you  tell  us  where  is  Cattaro,  Mr. 
Cutbill  ?  "  asked  Bramleigh,  eager  that  the 
other  should  not  notice  his  sister's  laugh- 
ter. 

^'  I  haven't  the  faintest  notion  ;  but  Bol* 
lard,  the  messenger,  is  eating  his  luncheon 
at  the  station :  HI  run  down  and  ask  him." 
And  without  waiting  fbr  a  reply,  he  seized 
his  hat  and  hurried  away. 

"  One  must  own  he  is  good-natured," 
said  Nelly,  **  but  he  does  make  us  pay  some- 
what smartly  for  it  His  wholesome  truths 
are  occasionally  hard  to  swallow." 

**  As  he  told  us,  Nelly,  we  must  accept 
these  thint^s  as  part  of  our  changed  conai* 
tion.  Poverty  wouldn't  be  such  a  hard 
thing  to  bear  if  it  only  meant  common  food 
and  coarse  clothing;  but  it  implies  scores 
of  thm^  that  are  far  less  endurable." 

While  they  thus  talked,  Cutbill  had  hur- 
ried down  to  the  station,  and  just  caught 
the  messenger  as  he  was  taking  his  seat  in 
the  train.  Two  othors  —  one  bound  for 
Russia  and  one  for  Greece  —  were  already 
seated  in  the  compartment,  smoking  their 
cigars  with  an  air  of  (juiet  indolence,  like 
men  making^a  trip  by  a  river  steamer. 

"  I  say.  Bollard,"  cried  Cutbill,  "  where 
is  Cattaro  ?  " 

"  Don't  know ;  is  he  a  tenor  ?  " 

'^  [t*s  a  place ;  a  consulate  somewhere  or 
other." 

"  Never  heard  of  it    Have  you,  Digby  ?  " 

*^  It  sounds  like  Calabria,  or  farther 
south." 

''  I  know  it,"  said  the  third  man.    "<  It's 
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a  vile,  bole ;  it's  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic.  I  was  wrecked  there  once  in  an 
Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer,  and  caoght  a 
tertian .  fever  before  I  could  get  away. 
There  was  a  fellow  there,  a  vice-consul 
they  called  him :  he  was  dressed  in  sheep- 
skins, and,  I  believe,  lived  by  wrecking. 
He  stole  my  watch,  and  would  have  carri<^ 
away  my  portmanteau,  but  I  was  waiting  for 
him  with  my  revolver  and  winged  him. 

"  Did  nothing  come  of  it  ?  "  asked  an- 
other. 

*'  They  pensioned  him^  I  think.  Tm  not 
sure ;  but  I  think  they  gave  him  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  I  know  old  Eepsley  stop- 
ped eight  pounds  out  of  my  salary 'for  a 
wooden  le^  for  the  rascal.  There's'  the 
whistle ;  take  care,  sir,  youll  come  to  grief 
if  you  hang  on." 

Cutbill  attended  to  the  admonition,  and 
bidding  the  travellers  good-by,  returned 
slowly  to  the  Bramleighs  lodgings,  ponder- 
ing over  all  he  had  heard,  and  canvassing 
with  himself  how  much  of  his  unpleasant 
tidings  he  would  venture  to  relate. 

"  Where's  your  map,"  said  he,  entering. 
**  I  suspect  I  can  make  out  the  place  now. 
Show  me  the  Adriatic.  Zara  —  Lissa,  — 
what  a  number  of  islands.  —  Here  you  are, 
here's  Bocca  di  Cattaro  —  next  door  to  the 
Turks,  by  Jove." 

"  Mv  dear  Gusty,  don't  think  of  this,  I 
beseech  you,"  said  Nelly,  whispering.  <*  It 
is  enough  to  see  where  it  is,  to  know  it  must 
be  utter  barbarism." 

"  I  won't  say  it  looks  inviting,"  said  Cut- 
bill,  as  he  bent  over  the  map,  **  and  the 
messenger  had  'nt  much  to  say  in  its  praise 
either." 

*'  Probably  not ;  but  remember  what  you 
told  me  a  while  a^o,  Mr.  Cutbill,  that  even 
this  was  better  than  depending  on  my 
little  talents." 

**  He  holds  little  talents  in  light  esteem 
then  ?  *'  said  Ellen,  tartly. 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  do,"  rejoined  Cut- 
bill, quickly.  ^^  As  long  as  you  are  rich 
enough  to  be  courted  for  your  wealth,  your 
little  talents  will  find  plenty  of  admirers ; 
but  as  to  earning  your  bread  bv  them,  you 
might  as  well  try  to  ^  round  the  Cape  in 
an  outrigger.  Take  it  by  all  means,  —  take 
it,  if  it  IS  only  to  teach  you  what  it  is  to 
earn  your  own  dinner." 

'^  And  is  my  sister  to  face  such  a  life  as 
this  ?  "        . 

"  Your  sLst^r  has  courage  for  everything 
—  but  leaving  you,"  said  she,  throwing  her 
arm  on  his  shoulder. 

**  I  must  be  off.  I  have  only  half-an-hoar 
left  to  pack  my  portmanteau  and  be  at  the  | 


station.  One  word  with  you  alone,  Brai 
lei^h,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  and  Angnst 
wsuked  at  once  into  the  adjoining  room. 

**  You  want  some  of  these,  I'm  certiin 
said  Cutbill,  as  he  drew  forth  a  roll  c 
crushed  and  crumpled  bank-notes,  ai 
pressed  them  into  Bramleigh*8  haa 
'*  You  '11  pay  them  back  at  your  own  timi 
don't  look  so  stin,  man ;  it's  only  a  loan." 

"  I  assure  you,  if  I  look  stiff,  it*s  not  wh 
I  feel.  I'm  overwhelmed  by  your  good-D 
ture ;  but,  believe  me,  I'm  in  no  want  < 
money." 

**  Nobody  ever  is ;  but  it's  useful  all  tl 
same.  Take  th^m  to  oblige  me  ;  take  the 
just  to  show  you're  not.  such  a  swell 
won't  accept  even  the  smallest  service  fro 
a  fellow  like  me  —  do  now,  do!"  and  1 
looked  so  pleadingly  that  it  was  not  easy  i 
refuse  him. 

"  I'm  very  proud  to  think  I  have  wc 
such  friendship ;  but  I  give  you  my  word, 
have  ample  means  for  Sl\  that  I  shall  nee 
to  do ;  and  if  I  should  not,  I  '11  ask  you  i 
help  me." 

*'  Good-by  then.  Good-by,  Miss  Ellen 
cried  he  aloud.  **■  It's  not  my  fault  that  T 
not  a  favourite  with  you ; "  and  thus  sayinj 
he  snatched  his  hat,  and  was  down  tl 
stairs  and  out  of  the  house  before  Bramlei^ 
could  utter  a  word. 

^*  What  a  kind-hearted  fellow  it  is,"  sal 
he,  as  he  joined  his  sister.  "  I  must  tell  yo 
what  he  called  me  aside  for." 

She  listened  quietly  while  he  recounte 
what  had  just  occurred,  and  then  said, 

^^  The  Grospel  tells  us  it's  bard  for  ric 
men  to  get  to  heaven ;  but  it's  scarcely  le 
hard  for  them  to  see  what  there  is  good  hei 
below  !  So  long  as  we  were  well  off  I  cool 
see  nothing  to  like  in  that  man." 

"  That  was  my  own  thought  a  few  minut< 
back ;  so  you  see,  Nelly,  we  are  not  onl 
travelling  the  same  road,  but  gaining  tl 
same  experiences." 

"  Sedley  says  in  this  letter  here,"  siu 
Augustus  the  next  morning  as  he  entere 
the  breakfast-room,  **  that  rracontars  laf 
yer  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  honest 
of  our  intentions,  and  we  shall  go  to  trial  i 
the  November  term  on  the  ejectment  cas 
It  will  raise  the  whole  question,  and  the  la 
shall  decide  between  us." 

'*  And  what  becomes  of  that  —  that  a 
rangement,"  said  she,  hesitatingly,  **b 
which  M.  Pracontal  consented  to  withdra 
his  claim  ?  " 

**  It  was  made  against  my  consent,  and 
have  refused  to  adhere  to  it.  I  have  to] 
Sedley  so,  and  told  him  that  I  shall  hoi 
him  responsible  to  the  amount  disbursed 
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^  But,  dear  Gusty,  remember  how  much 
to  yoar  advantage  that  settlement  would 
have  been." 

*<  I  only  remember  the  shame  I  felt  on 
hearing  of  it,  and  my  sorrow  that  Sedley 
should  have  thought  my  acceptance  of  it 
poesibie." 

*'  But  how  has  M.  Fracontal  taken  this 
money  and  gone  on  with  his  suit  ?  —  surely 
both  courses  are  not  open  to  him  ?  ** 

^^  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  M.  Fracon- 
tal. I  only  know  that  he,  as  well  as  myself, 
would  8eem  to  be  strangely  served  by  our 
respective  lawyers,  who  assume  to  deal  for 
us,  whether  we  will  or  not.** 

**  I  still  cling  to  the  wish  that  the  matter 
hail  been  left  to  Mr.  Sedley." 

"  You  must  not  sav  so,  Nelly ;  you  must 
never  tell  me  you  would  wish  I  hacf  been  a 
party  to  my  own  dishonour.  Either  Fra- 
contal or  I  own  this  estate :  no  compromise 
could  be  possible  without  a  stain  to  each  of 
us,  and  for  my  own  part  I  will  neither  resist 
a  just  claim  nor  give  way  to  an  unfair  de- 
mand.    Let  us  talk  of  this  no  more.*' 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
WITH  LORD  CULDUFF. 

In  a  room  of  a  Roman  palace  large 
enough  to  be  a  church,  but  furnished  with 
all  the  luxury  of  an  English  drawing-room, 
stood  Lord  Cfulduff,  with  his  back  to  an  am- 
ple fire,  smoking  a  cigarette ;  a  small  table 
oeside  him  supported  a  very  diminutive  cof- 
fee-service ot  chased  silver,  and  in  a  deep- 
cushioned  chair  at  the  opposite  ^de  of  the 
fireplace  lay  a  toy  terrier,  asleep. 

There  were  two  fireplaces  in  the  spacious 
chamber,  and  at  a  wnting-table  drawn  close 
to  the  second  of  these  sat  Temple  Bramleigh 
writing.  His  pen  as  it  ran  rapidly  along 
was  the  only  sound  in  the  perfect  stillness, 
till  Lord  Culdufi*,  throwing  the  end  of  his 
cigarette  away,  said,  ^*  It  is  not  easy  to  ima- 
gine 80  great  an  idiot  as  your  worthy  brother 
Augustus.'* 

'*  A  little  selfishness  would  certainly  not 
dis-improve  him,**  said  Temple,  deferen- 
tially. 

**  Say  sense,  common  sense,  sir ;  a  very 
little  of  that  humble  ingredient  that  keeps  a 
man  from  walking  into  a  well.** 

"  I  think  you  judge  him  hardly." 

"Judge  him  hardly  I  AVhy,  sir,  what 
judgment  can  equal  the  man*s  own  condem- 
nation of  himself?  He  has  some  doubts  — 
some  very  vague  doubts  —  about  his  right 
to  his  estate,  and  straightway  he  goes  and 


throws  it  into  a  law-court  He  prefers^  in 
fact,  that  his  inheritance  should  be  eaten 
up  by  lawyers  than  quietly  enjoyed  by  his 
own  family.  Such  men  are  usually  provided 
with  lodgings  at  Hanwell;  their  friends  h\de 
their  razors,  and  don't  trust  them  with  pen- 
knives.** 

**  Oh,  this  is  too  much :  he  may  take  an 
extreme  view  of  what  his  duty  is  in  this 
matter,  but  he's  certainly  no  more  mad  than 
I  am." 

"  I  repeat,  sir,  that  the  man  who  takes 
conscience  for  his  guide  in  the  very  compli- 
cated concerns  of  life  is  unfit  to  manage  his 
affairs.  Conscience  is  a  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity, nothing  more.  To  attempt  to  snb- 
iect  the  business  of  life  to  conscience  would 
be  about  as  absurd  as  to  regulate  the  funds 
by  the  state  of  the  barometer." 

"  I'll  not  defend  what  he  is  doing  —  I'm 
as  sorry  for  it  as  any  one ;  I  only  protest 
against  his  being  thought  a  fool." 

"  What  do  you  say  then  to  this  last  step 
of  his,  if  it  be  indeed  true  that  he  has  ao- 
cepted  this  post  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  it  is;  my  sister  Ellen  says 
they  are  on  their  way  to  Cattaro." 

^*  I  declare  that  I  regard  it  as  an  outrage. 
I  can  ffive  it  no  other  name.    It  is  an  out- 
rage.    What,  sir,  am  I,  who'  have  reached 
the  highest  rank  of  my  career,  or  something 
very  close  to  it;  who  have  obtained   my 
Grand  Cross ;  who  stand,  as  I  feel  I  do,  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  public  service ;  —  am  I 
to  have  my  brother-in-law,  my  wife's  broth- 
er, gazetted  to  a  post  I  might  have  fiung  to 
my  valet ! " 
"  There  I  admit  he  was  wrong." 
**  That  is  to  say,  sir,  that  you  feel  the  peiv 
sonal  injury  his  indiscreet  conduct  has  in- 
flicted.    You  sec  your  own  ruin  in  his  rash- 
ness." 
^^  I  can*t  suppose  it  will  go  that  far." 
"  And  why  not,  pray  ?     When  a  Minister 
or  Secretary  of  State  dares  to  offend  me  — 
for  it  is  levelled  at  me  —  by  appointing  my 
brother  to  such  an  office,  he  says  as  plainly 
as  words  can  speak,  ^  Your  sun  is  set ;  your 
influence  is  gone.    We  place  you  below  the 
salt  to-day,  tnat  to-morrow  wo  may  put  you 
outside  the  door.'     You  cannot  be  supposed 
to  know  these  things,  but  /  know  them^ 
Shall  I  give  you  a  counsel,  sir  ?  " 

**  Any  advice  from  you,  my  lord,  is  always 
acceptable." 

"  Give  up  the  line.  Retire ;  —  be  a 
gamekeeper,  a  billiard-marker ;  turn  steward 
of  a  steamer,  or  correspond  for  one  of  the 
penny  papers,  but  don't  attempt  to  serve  a 
country  that  pays  its  gentlemen  like  toll- 
keepers." 
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Temple  seemed  to  regard  this  little  out- 
burst as  such  an  ordinary  event  that  he 
dipped  his  pen  into  the  iuK-bottle,  and  was 
about  to  resume  writing,  when  Lord  Culduff 
said,  in  a  sharp,  peevish  tone,  — • 

**I  trust  your  brother  and  sister  do  not 
mean  to  come  to  Rome  ?  " 

**I  believe  they  do,  my  lord.  I  think 
thev  have  promised  to  pay  the  L'Estranges 
a  visit  at  Albano." 

"  My  lady  must  write  at  once  and  prevent 
it.  This  cannot  possibly  be  permitted. 
Where  are  they  now  ?  " 

<'At  Como.  This  last  letter  was  dated 
from  the  inn  at  that  place.** 

Lord  Culduff  ran^  the  bell,  and  directed 
the  servant  to  ask  if  her  ladyship  had  gone 
out 

The  servant  returned  to  say  that  her  lady- 
ship was  going  to  dress,  but  would  see  his 
lordship  on  her  way  downstairs. 

"Whose  card  is  this?  Where  did  this 
come  from?**  asked  Lord  Culduff,  as  he 
petulantly  turned  it  round  and  round,  trying 
to  read  the  name. 

"  Oh,  that's  Mr.  Cutbill.  He  called  twice 
yesterday.  I  can*t  imagine  what  has 
Drought  ^im  to  Rome." 

"  Perhaps  I  might  hazard  a  (pess,"  said 
Lord  Culdufi>  with  a  grim  smile.  '^  But 
rU  not  see  him.  Yoa*U  say,  Bramleigh, 
that  I  am  very  much  engaged  ;  that  I  have 
a  press  of  mo^t  important  business;  that 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  is  always  here.  Say 
any  thing,  in  short,  that  will  mean  No, 
Cutbill ! " 

"  He's  below  at^his  moment" 

*»  Then  get  rijd  of  him  !  My  dear  fellow,, 
■the  ABC  of  your  craft  is  to  dismiss  the 
importunate.     Go,  and  send  him  off !  '* 

Lord  Culduff  turned  to  caress  his  whbk- 
ers  as  the  other  left  the  room;  and  having 
gracefully  disposed  a  very  youthful  curl  of 
his  wig  upon  his  forehead,  was  smiling  a 
pleasant  reco<i;nition  of  himself  in  the 
glass,  when  voices  in  a  louder  tone  than 
were  wont  to  be  heard  in  such  sacred  pre- 
cincts startled  htm.  He  listened,  and  sud- 
denly the  door  was  opened  rudely,  and 
Mr.  Cutbill  entered,  Temple  Bramleigh 
falling  back  as  the  o^her  came  forward,  and 
closing  the  door  behind. 

**  So,  my  lord,  I  was  to.be  told  you'd  not 
see  me,  eh  ?  *'  said  Cutbill,  his  iace  slightly 
flushed  by  a  late  altercation. 

*•  I  trusted,  sir,  when  my  private  secre- 
tary had  told  you  I  was  engaged,  that  I 
might  have  counted  upon  not  being  broken 
in  upon." 

*^  There'  you  were    wrong,  thcny"  said 


Cutbill,  who  divested  himself  of  an  ovcf- 
coat,  threw  it  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and 
came  forward  towards  the  fire.  "•  Quite 
wrong.  A  man  doesn't  come  a  thousand 
and  odd  miles  to  be  *  not-at-homed  '  at  tht 
end  of  it** 

''  Which  means,  sir,  that  I  am  poaittvviy 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  yon, 
whether  I  will  or  not  ?  " 

'*  Something  near  that,  but  not  exactly. 
You  see,  my  lord,  that  when  to  my  appliea' 
tion  to  your  lawyer  in  town  I  received  ftr 
answer  the  invariable  rejoinder,  *  It  is  oolv 
my  lord  himself  can  reply  to  this;  ui 
lordship  alone  knows  what  this,  that,  or 
t'other  refers  to,'  I  knew  pretty  well  the 
intention  was  to  choke  me  off.  It  was  say« 
ins  to  me.  Is  it  worth  a  journey  t^  Rome  to 
ask  this  question  ?  and  my  reply  to  mysdf 
was.  Yes,  Tom  Cutbill,  go  Co  Rome  by  aQ 
means.    And  here  I  am." 

"  So  I  perceive,  si/,"  said  the  other  diyly 
and  gravely. 

"  Now,  mj  lord,  there  are  two  ways  of 
transacting  business.  One  maj  do  the 
thing  pleasantly,  with  a  disposition  to  make 
matters  easy  and  comfortable ;  or  one  may 
approach  every  thing  with  a  determination 
to  screw  one's  last  farthing  out  of  it ;  to 
squeeze  the  lemon  to  the  last  drop.  Which 
of  these  is  it  your  pleasure  we  should 
choose  ?  ** 

*^  I  must  endeavour  to  imitate,  though  I 
cannot  rival  your  frankness,  sir ;  and  there- 
fore I  would  say,  let  us  have  that  mode  in 
which  we  shall  see  least  of  each  other.** 

**  All  right    I  am  completely  in  your 
lordship's  hands.     You  had  your  choice,  and 
and  I  don't  dispute  it    There,  then,  is  my 
account.     It's  a  trifle  under  fourteen  hun- 
dred pounds.    Your  lordship's  generosity 
will  make  it  the  fourteen,  I've  no  doubt 
All   the  secret-service  part  —  that  trip  to 
town  and  the  dinner  at  Greenwich  —  I've 
lefl  blank.     Fill  it  up  as  your  conscience 
suggests.    The  Irish  expenses  are  also  low, 
as  I  lived  a  good  deal  at  Bishop's  Folly. 
I  also  make  no  charge  for  keeping  you  out 
of  Punch,    It  wasn't  easy,  all  the  same, 
for  the  fellows  had  you,  wig  and  all.    In 
fact,  my  lord,  it's  a    fHendly  document, 
though    your  present    disposition    doesn't 
exactly  seem  to  respond  to  that   line  of 
action  ;  but  Tom  Cutbill  is  a  forgiving  souL 
Your  lordship  will  look  over  this  document, 
then  ;  and  in  a  couple  of  days  —  no  hurry, 
you  know,  for  I  have  lots  to  see  here  —  m 
a  couple  of  days  I'll  drop  in,  and  talk  the 
thing  over  with  prou ;  for  you  see  there  are 
two  or  three  points,  —  about  the  way  you 
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behaTed  tQ  yoar  brother-in-law,  and  such 
like, —  that  Td  like  to  chat  a  little  with 
jou  about." 

As  Lord  Cnldaff  listened  his  face  grew 
redder  and  redder,  and  his  fin^i^rs  played 
with  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  he 
leaned  with  a  quick,  convulsive  motion; 
and  as  the  other  went  on  he  drew  from 
time  to  time  long,  deep  inspirations,  as  if 
inyoking  patience  to  carr^  him  through  the 
infliction.  At  last  he  said,  in  a  half-faint 
Toiee,  "  Have  you  done,  sir — is  it  over  ?  " 

**  Well,  pretty  nich.  Fd  like  to  have 
asked  you  about  my  lady.  I  know  she  had 
a  temper  of  her  own  before  you  married 
ber,  and  Tm  rather  curious  to  hear  how 
yoa  hit  it  off  together.  Does  she  give  in 
— ^  eh  ?  Has  the  high  and  mighty  dodge 
tabdaed  her  ?    I  thought  it  would. 

**Do  me  the  great  favour,  sir,  to  ring 
that  beU  and  to  leave  me.  I  am  not  very 
well,"  said  Culduff,  gasping  for  breath. 

**  I  see  that.  I  see  youVe  got  the  blood 
to  your  head.  When  a  man  comes  to  your 
time  of  life,  he  must  mind  what  he  eats, 
and  stick  to  pint  bottles  too.  That*s  true 
aa  the  Bible  —  pint  bottles  and  plenty  of 
Seltzer  when  you're  amongst  the  seventies." 
And  with  this  aphorism  he  drew  on  his 
coat,  buttoned  it  leisurely  to  the  collar,  and 
with  a  familiar  nod  lefl  the  room. 

**Giacomo,"  said  Lord  Culduff,  "that 
man  is  not  to  be  admitted  a^ain  on  any 
pretext  Tell  the  porter  it  is  his  place 
will  pay  for  it,  if  he  passes  the  grille." 

Giacomo  bowed  silent  acquiescence,  and 
Lord  Culduff  lay  back  on  a  sofa  and  said, 
•*  Tell  Doctor  Pritcliard  to  come  here,  tell 
nay  lady,  tell  Mr.  Temple,  I  feel  very  ill," 
and  so  saying  he  closed  his  eyes  and  seemed 
overcome. 


CHAPTEB  XX2JX. 
AT   ALBANO. 

'^Who  do  you  think  asks  himself  to 
dine  with  us  to-day,  Julia  ? "  said  L'Es- 
trange  to  his  sister  on  the  day  of  the  scene 
recorded  in  our  last  chapter. 
•  ^  I  cannot  guess ;  but  I  am  prepared  to 
•ay  111  be  glad  to  see  any  one.*' 

**  It  is  very  dull  for  you,  indeed,"  said  he, 
ooonassionately. 

^  JJo,  George,  not  that.  Not  half  so  bad 
lor  me  as  for  you ;  but  somehow  I  felt  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  have  a  guest,  who 
would  obli«re  us  to  drop  our  grumblings  and 
exert  oun^clvcs  to  tidk  of  something  besides 
our  own  personal  worries.     Now,  who  is  it  ?  " 


"  What  would  you  say  to  Mr.  Cutbill  ?  •* 

*^  Do  you  mean  the  engineering  man  we 
saw  at  Castello  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

**  Oh,  dear  1  I  retract.  I  recall  mv  last 
speech,  and  avow,  in  all  humility,  1  was 
wrong.  All  I  remember  of  that  man  — not 
much  certainlv  — but  all  I  do  remember  of 
him  was  that  he  was  odious." 

**  He  was  amusing,  in  his  way." 

"  Probably  —  but  I  detested  *  his  way.' " 

**  The  Bramleighs  said  he  was  good- 
natured." 

"  With  all  my  heart  Give  him  all  the 
excellent  qualities  you  like  ;  but  he'  will  still 
remain  insufferably  ill-bred  and  coarse- 
minded.     Why  did  you  ask  him,  George  ?  " 

**I  didn't;  he  asked  himself  Here's 
his  note :  *  Dear  L'Estrange  * —  familiar 
enough  — '  Dear  L'Estcange,  —  I  have 
just  arrived  here,  and  want  to  have  some 
talk  with  you.  I  mean,  therefore,  to  ask 
you  to  let  me  take  a  bit  of  dinner  with  you 
to-day.  I  shall  be  out  by  five  or  half-past. 
Don*t  make  a  stranger  ot  me,  but  give  me 
the  cold  mutton  or  whatever  it  is.  —  Yours, 
Tom  Cutbill.'  " 

"  What  a  type  of  the  writer  1  " 

"  Well ;  but  what  can  we  get  for  dinner, 
Ju?" 

**  The  cold  mutton,  I  think.  I'm  sure  the 
gentleman's  estimate  of  his  value  as  a  guest 
cannot  be  too  low." 

**No,  Julia,  let  us 'treat  him  to  our  best. 
He  means  kindly  by  coming  out  here  to  see 
us." 

**  Fd  have  taken  the  will  for  the  deed  with 
more  of  gratitude.  Oh,  George,"  cried  she 
with  fervour,  "  why  will  you  be  always  so 
much  obliged  to  the  man  who  condescends 
to  eat  your  salt  ?  This  Mr.  Cutbill  will  be 
your  patron  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours." 

*^  Certainly  the  man  who  dines  with  us 
cannot  come  for  the  excellence  of  our  fare." 

"  That  is  a  very  ingenious  bit  of  self- 
flattery  ;  but  don't  trust  it,  George.  Men 
eat  bad  dinners  continually  ;  and  there  is  a 
sort  of  condescension  in  eating  them  at 
a  friend's  house,  which  is  often  mistaken  for 
good-nature  ;  and  the  fun  of  it  is  that  the 
men  who  do  these  things  are  very  vain  of 
the  act." 

L'Estrange  gave  a  little  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  It  was  his  usual  reply  to  those 
subtleties  which  his  sister  was  so  fond  of,  and 
that  he  was  never  very  sure  whether  they 
were  meant  to  puzzle  or  to  persuade  him. 

''  So  then  he  is  to  be  an  honoured  guest, 
George,  eh  ?  " 

He  smiled  a  gentle  assent,  and  she  went 
on :    *^  And  we  are  to  treat  him  to  that 
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wonderful  Rhine  wine  Sir  Marcus  sent  you 
to  cure  your  ague."  And  the  yery  thought 
of  drinking  anything  so  costly,  actually 
brought  on  a  shivering  attack. 

*»  Have  we  any  of  it  left  ?  " 

**  Two  bottles,  if  those  uncouth  little  flat- 
tened flasks  can  bo  called  bottles.  And 
since  you  are  resolved  he  is  to  be  entertained 
like  a  *  Prince  Russc/  Til  actually  treat  him 
to  a  dish  of  macearoni  of  my  own  invention. 
You  remember,  George,  Mrs.  Monkton  was 
going  to  withdraw  her  subscription  from  the 
Church  when  she  ate  of  it,  and  remained  a 
firm  Protestant" 

**  Julia,  Julia !  "  said  he  in  a  half-reprov- 
ing tone. 

'*  I  am  simply  citing  an  historical  fact,  but 
you'll  provoke  me  to  say  much  worse  if  you 
stand  there  with  that  censorial  face.  As  if 
I  didn*t  know  how  wrong  it  was  to  speak 
lightly  of  a  lady  who  subscribes  two  hundred 
francs  a  rear." 

"  There  are  verj'  few  who  do  so,"  said  he 
with  a  sis^h. 

'*  My  poor  brother,"  said  she  caressingly, 
*^  it  is  a  very  hard  case  to  be  so  poor,  and  we 
with  such  refineil  tastes  and  such  really  nice 
instincts ;  we  who  would  like  a  pretty  house, 
and  a  pretty  garden,  and  a  pretty  little 
equipage*  and  who  would  give  pretty  little 
dinners,  with  the  very  neatest  table  equip- 
age, and  be,  all  the  timc«  so  cultivated  and 
so  simple,  so  elevated  in  tone  and  so  humble 
in  spirit.  There,  go  away,  and  look  aft«r 
some  fruit  —  do  something,  and  don't  stand 
there  provoking  me  to  talk  nonsense.  That 
solemn  look  made  me  ten  times  more  silly 
than  I  ever  intendeil  to  be." 

*'  Pm  sure,"  said  L'Estrange,  thought- 
fully, *'  he  has  something  to  teU  mo  of  the 
coal-mine." 

"  Ah,  if  I  thought  that,  Geoise  ?  If  I 
thou<rht  he  brought  us  tidings  of  a  great 
*  di vidiMid '  —  isn't  that  the  name  for  the 
thing  the  people  alwa\'s  share  amongst 
themselves,  out  of  somelxxly  else's  mone^*  ? 
So  I  have  shocked  you,  at  last,  into  runnmg 
awav ;  and  now  for  the  cares  of  household. 

^ow  though  she  liked  to  quii  her  brother 
about  his  love  of  hospitality  and  the  almost 
reckless  way  in  which  he  would  spend 
money  to  entertain  a  guest,  it  was  one  of 
her  esj>ocial  delights  to  play  hostess,  and 
receive  guests  with  whatever  display  their 
narrow  fortune  permitted.  Xor  did  she 
span*  any  pains  she  could  l^estow  in  prepar- 
ing to  welcome  Mr.  Cutbill,  and  her  day 
was  busily  passed  Wtween  the  kitchen,  the 
garden,  and  the  drawing-room,  ordering, 
aiding,  and  devising  with  a  zeal  anil  actiyity 


that  one  might  have  supposed  <ioa1d  anlr 
have  been  evoked  in  the  senrice  d[  a  miieh 
honoured  guest. 

**  Look  at  my  tabic,  Greoi]|ge,"  said  she^ 
"  before  yon  go  to  dress  for  dmner,  and  say 
if  you  ever  saw  anything  more  tastefiu. 
There's  a  bouquet  for  yon;  and  see  how 
gracefully  I  have  twined  the  g;rape-leayei 
round  these  flasks.  Youll  fancy  yourself 
Horace  entertaining  Mscenas.  Mr.  CuU>in 
is  certainly  not  very  like  him,  —  but  no 
matter.  Nor  is  our  little  Monte  Oliyeto^ 
exactly  Falemian." 

"  It  is  quite  beautiful,  Ju,  all  of  it,**  snd 
he,  drawing  her  towards  him  and  kissinff  her; 
but  there  was  a  touch  of  sadness  u  his 
voice,  as  in  his  look,  to  which  she  replied 
with  a  merry  laugh,  and  said,  — 

**  Say  it  out  boldly,  George,  do ;  saj 
frankly  what  a  sin  and  a  shame  it  is,  that 
such  a  dear  good  girl  should  have  to  strain 
her  wits  in  this  hand-to-hand  fight  with  For- 
erty,  and  not  be  embellishing  some  splendid 
station  with  her  charming  talents,  and  gach 
like." 

"  I  was  thinking  something  not  Terj  far 
from  it,"  said  he  smiling. 

"  Of  course  j-ou  were ;  but  you  neyer 
thought,  perhaps,  how  soon  ennui  and  lassi- 
tude might  have  taken  the  place  of  all  mjr 
present  energy.  I  want  to  please  you  now, 
George,  since  without  me  you  would  be  des- 
olate ;  but  if  we  were  rich,  you'd  not  depend 
on  me,  and  I'd  have  been  very  dispirited 
and  ver}'  sad.  There  now,  that's  quite 
enough  of  sentimentalizing  for  once.  Vwk 
off  to  dress.  Do  you  know,"  said  she,  as  she 
mounted  the  stairs,  '*  I  have  serious  thoughts 
of  captivating  Mr.  Cutbill  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Julia,  I  entreat "  —  but  she  was 
$!one  ere  he  could  finish,  and  her  memr 
lauehter   was   heard  till   her  door   closeo. 

Poor  rnrl,  her  light-heartedness  died  oat  as 
she  felt  herself  alone,  and  turning  towards 
a  little  photograph  of  a  man  in  a  naval  ani- 
forni,  that  hung  over  the  chimney,  her  eyes 
grew  dim  with  tears  as  she  gazed  on  it 

**  Ay,'*  said  she,  bitterly,  ^*  and  this  same  ' 
humour  it  was  that  lost  me  the  truest  heart 
that  ever  beat!    ^Vhat  would  I  not  give 
now  to  know  that  he  still  remembered  me 
—  n^membered  me  with  kindness  !  "* 

She  sat  down,  with  her  face  buried  in  ber 
hands,  nor  stirred  till  the  sound  of  Toices 
beneath  apprised  her  that  their  guest  had 
arrivetl. 

While  she  was  yet  standing  before  her 
glass,  and  tr}*ing  to  efface  the  traces  of 
sorrow  on  her  features,  Geor^  ^P^  softljr 
at  her  door.    ^'  May  I  come  in  ?  '*  cried  he» 
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**  Obf  Julia,"  said  he,  as  he  drew  nigh,  "  it 
is  worse  than  I  had  even  suspected.  Cutbill 
telli  me  that " 

He  could  not  go  on,  but,  bending  his  head 
OD  her  shoulder,  sobbed  hysterically. 

**  George,  Greorge,  do  not  give  way  thus," 
said  she,  calmly.  ^*  What  is  it  has  hap- 
pened ?    What  has  he  told  you  ?  " 

**  The  mine  — the  Lisconuor  scheme  —  is 
iMuikmpt." 

"Is  that  all?" 

*•  All  I  Why  it  is  ruin  —  utter  ruin  I 
Every  shilling  that  you  had  in  the  world  is 
gone,  and  I  have  done  it  all."  And  once 
more  his  feelings  overcame  him,  and  he 
sobbed  convulsively. 

^  But,  my  dear,  dear  brother,"  said  she 
fondly,  **  if  it's  lost  it's  lost,  and  there's  no 
help  tor  it ;  and  let  us  never  fret  over  what 
tMnds  us  only  the  closer  together.  You 
can't  get  rid  of  me  now,  for  I  declare, 
George,  no  earthly  consideration  will  make 
me  accept  Mr.  Cutbill." 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  jest  this  way,  Julia,  at 
inch  a  moment"   . 

**  1  assure  you  I  am  most  serious.  I  know 
that  man  intends  to  propose  to  me,  and  }'ou 
are  Just  in  the  humour  to  mix  up  our  present 
misrortunes  and  his  pretensions,  and  actually 
espouse  his  cause ;  but  it's  no  use,  Grcor(;e, 
no  use  whatever.  I'll  not  consent.  Go 
downstairs  now.  Stay,  let  me  wipe  those 
red  eves.  Don't  let  that  man  see  any  trace 
of  this  sorrow  about  you ;  bear  up  quietly 
mnd  well.  You  shall  see  that  I  do  not  give 
counsel  without  he\n<i  able  to  show  example. 
Go  down  now,  and  I'll  follow  you." 

As  he  left  the  room  she  sat  down,  and  ac- 
<^dentally  so  as  to  see  her  face  in  the  glass. 
The  forced  smile  which  she  had  put  on  was 
only  slowly  vanishing  from  her  features,  and 
the  was  shocked  at  the  pallor  that  ^ow  suc- 
ceeded. 

"  I  am  looking  very  ill,"  muttered  she. 
'^  There's  no  denying  it.  That  man  will 
certainly  see  how  this  news  has  struck  me 
down,  and  I  would  not  that  he  should  wit- 
ness my  want  of  courage.  I  wish  I  had 
^~  no,  I  don't  I'd  not  put  on  rouge  if  I  had 
it ;  but  I  wish  we  were  alone  to-day,  and 
could  talk  over  our  fortune  together.  Por- 
baps  it's  as  well  as  it  is."  And  now  she 
arose  and  descended  the  stairs  hastily,  as 
though  not  to  give  herself  time  for  further 
thought 

Cutbill  was  in  the  act  of  cautioning 
L'Estrange  against  speaking  of  the  Liscon- 
nor  misfortune  to  his  sister  when  she  entered 
the  room.  **  Do  you  forget  me.  Miss  L'Es- 
trangej"  said  he,  coming  forward,  "  or  am  I 
to  reound  you  that  we  met  in  Ireland  ?  " 
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"Forget  you,  Jlr.  Cutbill,"  replied  she, 
laughingly ;  "  how  can  I  forget  the  charm- 
ing tenor  who  sang  second  to  me,  or  the  gal- 
lant cavalier  who  rode  out  with  me  V  " 

"  Ay,  but  I  got  a  roll  in  a  duck-i)bnd  that 
day,"  said  he,  grimly.  "  You  persuaded  me 
to  let  the  beast  drink,  and  he  lay  down  in 
the  water  and  nearly  squashed  me." 

"  Oh,  you  almost  killed  me  with  laughter. 
I  had  to  hold  on  by  the  crutch  of  my  saddle 
to  save  myself  from  falling  into  the  pond." 

"  And  I  hear  you  made  a  sketch  of  me." 

"  Have  you  not  seen  it  ?  I  declare  I 
thought  I  had  shown  it  to  you ;  but  I  will 
afler  dinner,  if  I  can  find  it." 

The  dinner  was  announced  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  they  proceeded  to  the  dining- 
room. 

"Taste  is  everything,"  said  Cutbill,  as  he 
unfolded  his  napkin,  and  surveyed  the  table, 
decked  out  with  fruit  and  flowers  with  a  de- 
gree of  artistic  elegance  that  appealed  even 
to  him,  "  Taste  is  everything.  I  declare 
to  you  that  Howell  and  James  would  pay 
fif^y  pounds  down  just  for  that  urn  as  •it 
stands  there.  How  you  twined  those  lilies 
around  it  in  that  way  is  quite  beyond  mc." ' 

As  the  dinner  went  on  he  was  in  ecstasy 
with  everything. 

"  Don't  part  with  your  cook,  even  afler  they 
make  a  bishop  of  you,"  said  he.  "  I  don't 
know  the  French  name  of  that  dish,  but  I 
believe  it's  a  stewed  hare.  Might  I  send  my 
plate  twice  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Cutbill  saw  the  Bramleighs  at  Co- 
mo,  Julia,"  said  L'E^range,  to  take  him,  if 
possible,  off  the  subject  of  the  entertain- 
ment. 

"  I  did,  indeed.  I  met  them  at  that  very 
hotel  that  was  once  Queen  Caroline's  house. 
There  they  were  diverting  themselves,  — 
boating  and  goin^  about  just  as  if  the  world 
had  gone  all  right  with  them ;  and  Bram- 
leigh  told  me  one  morning,  that  he  had 
cashed  the  last  cheaue  for  fifty  pounds." 

"  And  is  he  really  determined  to  touch 
nothing  of  his  property  till  the  law  assures 
him  that  his  right  is  undeniable  ?  "  . 

"  Worse  than  that,  far  worse ;  he  has 
quarrelled  with  old  Sedley,  his  father's  law- 
a^cnt  for  forty  years,  and  threatened  him 
with  an  action  for  having  entered  into  a 
compromise  without  instructions  or  permis- 
sion ;  and  he  is  wrong,  clearly  wrong,  for  I 
saw  the  correspondence,  and  if  it  goes  before 
a  jury,  they'll  say  at  once  that  there  was 
consent" 

"Had  he  then  forgotten  it?"  asked 
Julia. 

"  No,  he  neither  foreets  nor  remembers ; 
but  he  has  a  sort  of  flighty  way  of  getting 
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himself  into  a  white  heat  of  enthusiasm ;  and 
though  he  cools  down  occasionally  into  a 
little  common  sense,  it  doesn't  last ;  he  rushes 
back  into  his  heroics,  and  raves  about  sav- 
ing him  from  himself,  rescuing  him  from  the 
in^noble  temptation  of  self-interest,  and  such 
like  balderdash." 

*'  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  true  no- 
bility in  such  a  nature,"  said  Julia. 

*^  rU  tell  you  what  there  is ;  and  it  runs 
through  them  all  except  the  eldest  daughter, 
and  that  puppy  the  .diplomatist,  —  uere's 
madness !  ** 

"  Madness  ?  " 

"  AVell,  I  call  it  madness.  Suppose  now 
I  was  to  decline  taking  another  glass  of  that 
wine  —  Steinheimer  I  think  it's  called  —  till 
I  saw  your  brother's  receipt  for  the  pay- 
ment of  it,  wouldn't  you  sa^  I  was  either 
mad  or  something  very  near  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  the  parity  between  the  two 
cases/'  said  Julia. 

**  Ah,  you're  too  sharp  for  me.  Miss  Julia, 
tqp  sharp  ;  but  I'm  right  all  the  same.  Isn't 
Jack  Bramlci":h  mad  r  Is  it  anvthin;;  but 
madness  for  a  man  to  throw  up  his  commis- 
sion and  go  and  serve  as  a  sailor,  —  before 
the  mast  or  behind  it,  I  don't  care  which  ; 
but  isn't  that  madness  ?  " 

Julia  felt  a  sense  of  sickness  almost  to 
fainting,  but  she  never  spoke  nor  stirred, 
while  George,  quickly  noticing  her  state, 
turned  towards  Uutbill  and  said,  — 

".  What  news  have  you  of  him  ?  he  was  a 
great  favourite  of  mine," 

"  Of  yours  and  of  everybody's."  said  Cut- 
bill.  And  now  the  colour  rusfaid  back  to 
Julia's  cheek,  and  had  Cutbill  but  looked 
towards  her,  it  is  very  probable  he  would 
greatly  have  misconstrued  the  smile  she 
gave  him.  *'  I  wish  I  had  news  of  him  ;  but 
lor  these  last  few  months  I  have  none. 
When  he  got  out  to  China  he  found  that 
great  house,  Alcock  and  Baines,  smashed  — 
all  the  tea-merchants  were  smashed  —  and 
they  tell  me  that  he  shipped  with  a  Yankee 
for  Constantinople." 

"You  heard  from  him,  then  ?  " 

"No;  he  never  writes  to  any  one.  He 
may  send  you  a  newspaper,  or  a  piece  of 
one,  to  show  where  he'  is ;  but  he  says  he 
never  was  able  to  say  what  was  in  his  head, 
and  he  always  found  he  was  writing  things 
out  of  the  '  Complete  Correspondent.*  " 

"  Poor  Jack  I  " 

"  Shall  I  go  and  look  after  your  coffee, 
Georjre  ?  You  say  you  like  me  to  make  it 
myself,"  said  Julia ;  and  she  arose  and  left 
the  room  almost  before  he  could  reply. 

"  Yoil'il  never  marry  while    she's    vour 


housekeeper,  I  see  that,"  said  Catbill,  as  the 
door  closed  aftier  her. 

"  She  is  my  greatest  comfort  in  life,"  said 
the  other  wanmy.  "^ 

"  I  see  it  all ;  and  the  whole  time  of  din- 
ner I  was  thinking  what  a  pity  it  was— 
No  matter,  I'll  not  say  what  I  was  goinff  to 
say.  I'm  glad  you  haven't  told  her  oT  the 
smash  till  I  see  what  I  can  do  with  the  old 
viscount." 

"  But  I  have  told  her ;  she  knows  it  alL" 

"  And  do  you  tell  me  she  had  that  heavy 
load  on  her  heart  all  the  time  she  was  talk- 
in<T  and  laughing  there  ?  " 

L'Estrange  nodded. 

"It's  only  women  bear  up  that  way. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  if  it  had  been  one  of 
us,  he'd  not  have  come  down  to  dinner,  he'd 
not  have  had  pluck  to  show  himself.  There's 
where  they  beat  us,  sir,  —  that's  real  ooar- 


age. 


ft 


You  are  not  taking  your  wine,"  said 
L'Estrange,  seeing  him  pass  the  bottle., 

^'  No ;  I  want  my  head  clear  this  evening, 
I  want  to  be  cool  and  collected.  I'll  not 
drink  any  more.  Tell  me  about  yourself  a 
little ;  how  do  you  get  on  here  ?  do  yoir  like 
the  pl^ce  ?  do  you  like  the  people  ?  " 

"  The  place  is  charming ;  we  like  it  bet* 
ter  every  day  we  live  in  it." 

"  And  the  people  —  the  English  I  mean ; 
what  of  them  ?  " 

"  They  mean  kindly  enough,  indeed  they 
are  often  very  kind ;  but  they  do  not  liVe  in 
much  harmony,  and  they  only  agree  in  one 
thing  "  — :- 

"  I  know  what  that  is.  They  all  join  to 
worry  the  parson  —  of  course  they  do.  Did 
you  ever  live  in  a  lodging-house,  L'E^ 
trange  ?  If  you  did,  you  must  have  seen 
how  the  whole  population  coalesced  to  tor* 
ment  the  maid-Of-all-work.  She  belonged 
to  them  all,  collectively  and  individually. 
And  so  it  is  with  you.  You  are  the  raaid-of- 
all-work.  You  have  to  make  Brown's  bed, 
and  black  Robinson's  boots — spiritually  I 
mean  —  and  none  recognizes  the  claim  of 
his  neig;hbour,  each  believes  you  belong  to 
himself.  That's  the  voluntary  system,  as 
they  call  it ;  and  a  quicker  way  to  drive  a 
man  mad  was  never  mvented." 

"  Perhaps  you  take  an  extreme  view  of 
it,"  —  be^an  L'Estrange. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  interrupted  the  other. 
"  I've  only  to  look  at  your  face,  and  instead 
of  the  fresh  cheeks  and  the  clear  bright  eyes 
I  remember  when  I  saw  you  first,  I  see  yoa 
now  anxious  and  pale  and  nervous.  Where's 
the  pluck  that  enabled  you  to  ride  at  a  five- 
foot  wall  ?  Do  you  think  vou  could  do  it 
now?" 
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**  Very  likelj  not.  Very  likely  it  is  all 
the  better  I  should  not" 

^  Yoall  not  get  me  to  belieye  that.  No 
man's  nature  was  ever  bettered  for  being 
ballied." 

L'Estrange  laughed  heartily,  not  in  the 
least  degree  angered  by  the  other's  some- 
what coarse  candour. 

**  It's  a  queer  world  altogether ;  but  maybe 
if  each  of  us  was  doing  the  exact  thing  he 
was  fit  for,  life  wouldn't  be  half  as  good  a 
thing  as  it  is.  The  whole  thing  would  be 
like  a  piece  of  machinery,  ana  instead  of 
the  hitcnes  and  makeshiib  that  we  see  now, 
and  that  bring  out  men's  qualities  and  test 
their  natures,  we'd  have  nothing  but  a  big 
workshop,  where  each  did  his  own  share  of 
the  work,  and  neither  asked  aid  nor  gave  it 
Do  you  permit  a  cigar  ?  " 

"  Of  course ;  but  Tye  nothing  worth 
offering  you." 

'*  I  haye  though,"  said  he,  producing  his 
case  and  drawing  forth  a  cheroot,  and  ex- 
amining it  with  Uiat  keen  scrutiny  and  that 


seeming  foretaste  of  enjoyment  peculiar  to 
smokers.  "  Try  that,  and  tell  me  when  yon 
tasted  the  eoual  of  it. '  Ah,  L'Estrange,  we 
must  see  ana  get  you  out  of  this-  It's  not  a 
place  for  you.  A  nice  little  yicarage  in 
Hants  or  Herts,  a  sunny  clebe,  with  a  com- 
fortable house  and  a  wife ;  later  on,  a  wife 
of  course,  for  your  sister  won't  stay  with 
you  always." 

"  You've  drawn  a  pleasant  picture  —  only 
to  rub  it  out  again." 

**  Miss  Julia  has  got  a  bad  headache,  sir," 
said  the  maid,  entering  at  this  moment, 
"  and  begs  you  to  excuse  her.  Will  you 
please  to  have  cofiee  here  or  in  the  drawing- 
room?" 

"  Ay,  here  "  said  Cutblll,  answering  the 
look  with  which  the  other  seemed  to  mter- 
rogate  him.  **  She  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  no  wonder;  but  I'll  not  keep 
you  away  from  her  now.  Go  up  and  say, 
I'll  see  Liord  Culduff  in  the  morning,  and  if 
I  have  any  news  worth  reporting,  I'll  come 
out  here  in  the  afternoon." 


▲GAINf 


I. 


Ob  sweet  and  fair !  oh  rich  and  rare  I 

That  day  so  long,  ago, 
The  autumn  sunshine  everywhere, 

The  heather  all  a^low, 
The  ferns  were  clad  in  cloth  of  gold. 

The  waves  sang  on  the  shore ; 
Snch  suns  will  shine,  such  waves  will  sing, 

For  ever,  evermore. 


II. 

Oh  fit  and  few  I  oh  tried  and  true  I 

The  friends  who  met  that  day, 
Each  one  the  other's  spirit  knew ; 

And  so  in  earnest  piny 
The  hours  flew  past,  until  at  last 

The  twilight  Kissed  the  shore  ; 
We  said,  "  §uch  days  shall  come  again 

For  ever,  evermore." 


nx. 

One  day  again,  no  cloud  of  pain 

A  shadow  o'er  us  cast, 
And  yet  we  strove  in  vain,  in  vain, 

To  conjure  up  the  past ; 
Like,  but  unlike,  the  sun  that  shone, 

The  waves  that  heat  the  shore. 
The  words  we  said,  the  songs  we  sung, 

Like  —  unlike  —  evermore. 


IT. 

For  ghosts  unseen  crept  in  between, 

And,  when  our  son^  flowed  free. 
Sang  discords  in  an  undertone 

And  marred  the  harmony. 
"  The  past  is  ours,  not  yours,"  they  said^ 

''  The  waves  that  beat  the  shore, 
Thoufi^h  like  the  same,  are  not  the  same. 

Oh !  never,  never  more ! " 


—  fVaser'B  Magazine, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ALICE   UNDERTAKES  NEW  DUTIES. 

Then,  elad  in  snow,  the  New  Year  came 
to  Upper  Mallowe. 

But,  however  seyere  the  weather,  I  al- 
ways fancy  when  New  Year  comes,  winter 
goes.  I  said  so  to  Ruth  as  we  started  for  a 
walk  one  clear,  cold  morning  towards  the 
end  of  January. 

""  Though  the  fields  be  white  with  frost," 
I  remarked, "  there  is  a  spring  light  hanging 
over  them.  I  used  to  notice  the  same  thing 
in  the  city." 

"  You  had  not  much  light  of  any  sort 
there,"  said  she. 

'*  Oh  I  yes,  I  had,"  I  answered,  **  when- 
ever the  sun  shone,  one  narrow  ray  slanted 
across  my  desk.  That  had  to  serve  me 
in  place  of  hills,  and  meadows,  and  hedge- 
rows ;  and  it  did  its  duty  very  well,  for  it 
kept  them  in  my  mind." 

"  Ah,  what  we  miss  and  long  for  is  not 
lost  in  the  blankest  sense  of  lost,"  said 
Ruth. 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  "  and  I  will  sav  I 
have  never  seen  more  lovely  country  than 
what  I  saw  in  visions  in  that  dusty  counting- 
house.  And  there  is  a  specially  solemn 
grandeur  in  sunset  over  the  city,  if  one 
manage  to  get  a  sky-view  wider  than  a  few 
inches." 

**  Ah,  that's  all  good  for  the  soul,"  answer- 
ed my  sister ;  ^^  but  nevertheless  the  body 
wants  the  genuine  breezes."         ^ 

*'  I  don't  think  the  poet  had  tnie  poetry 
in  him  when  he  said 

'God  made  the  country,  but  man  made  the 


town, 


I  »i 


I  observed. 

"  One  might  as  weU  say,  *  Woman  cuts 
the  wbod,  but  the  fire  boils  the  kettle,' "  she 
answered. 

**  I  will  always  stand  up  for  London,"  I 
said,  gallantly. 

"  That's  honest "  remarked  Ruth ;  "  you 
owe  your  fortune  to  it" 

"  It  is  the  epitome  of  the  whole  world,"  I 
went  on  enthusiastically.  **  Some  people 
will  not  own  the  analogies  to  be  founa  in  it, 
because  they  fear  ridicule.  For  instance, 
folks  laugh  if  one  says  that  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  great  warehouses  in  Carter  Lane 
is  a  good  sug<;estion  of  Venice." 

"Well,  you  ought  to  conclude  they  are 
laughing  at  their  own  folly  in  not  seeing  it 
before,"  said  Ruth. 


Our  destination  was  the  Befbge.  It  wat 
quite  wonderful  what  a  cheery  place  it 
looked.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Hign  Street 
should  have  been  vastly  obligjed  to  Alice 
for  the  chanse  wrought  by  her  industry  and 
taste.  All  we  tiny  diamcmd  window  panes 
sparkled  in  the  pale  morning  sun,  and  the 
ledges  beneath,  painfully  white,  were 
adorned  with  flourislung  firs  and  laorels  in 
bright  red  pots.  We  found  Mr.  M'CaUam 
busy  with  these  plants,  and  accordingly  we 


are  puir  things  frae  the  cottages  near  hand, 
whaur  they  were  deein'  for  no  being  under- 
stood. *  Gie  them  to  me,'  said  I,  <  gie  theoi 
to  me,  and  i'  the  richt  season  Yn  gie  ye 
back  a  bonnie  slip,  and  the  plant  itsel',  gif 
it  live,  I'll  sell  for  the  benefit  of  Ihe  Befnge.' 
An'  there  wasna  ane  that  said  me  nay.  Sae 
in  the  summer,  sir, -they '11  fetch  us  a  bit 
siller,  and  their  owners  shall  hae  the  dip, 
and  naebody  will  be  a  penn v  the  waor,  and 
the  Refuge  will  be  sae  muckle  the  richer." 

"  Do  the  village  people  like  the  Refuge  ?  " 
I  inquired,  for  Mr.  M' Galium  had  been  its 
agent  and  collector  among  many  of  them. 

'^  The  maist  o'  them  oo,"  he  answered ; 
"  if  they  haena  kenned  the  grip  of  want 
themselves  they  ken  somebody  that  has. 
But  there  were  ane  or  twa  said  it  was  taun* 
the  industrious  to  feed  the  idle.  And  sae 
we  talkit  it  over."    " 

*'  There's  a  bit  of  reason  in  that  donbti" 
said  Ruth,  thoughtfully, "  and  I  never  could 
be  satisfied  with  the  argument  that,  any* 
how,  almsgiving  is  a  blessing  to  the  giver. 
If  we  give  alms  for  our  own  pleasure  rathei 
than  to  do  good,  it  seems  to  me  just  a  selfieh 
indulgence. 

"  Na,  na,  I  didna  preachify ;  I  sat  me 
down  and  talkit  it  over.     An'  first  I  asked, 

*  Did  ye  never  want  help  yoursel'  ? '  And 
they  m-ed  up,  and  said  they'd  never  been 
evened  wi'  charity ;  if  they  wanted  a  IHtle 
money,  their  master  wad  gie  it  in  advaDce, 
or  they  had  a  brither  in  business  i'  thi 
next  toon,  and  sae  forth.  '  SafUy,  tafttyf 
I  said ;  *  suppose  ye  hadna  a  master,  but  jnsl 
trampit  the  country,  doing  the  hardett  oifa 
o'  wark,  which  aye  bring  tiie  least  nller, 
wadna  ye  be  glad  o'  a  Idndly  hand  thai 
stood  ye  in  stead  of  the  master  and  the 
freends  ye  hadna  got?    Na,  na,'  said  I, 

*  dinna  set  yerselves  aboon  a'  the  honeil 
stnvin'  folk  wha  stand  sae  close  to  poortiUi*i 
brink  that  the  least  joggle  sets  them  over. 
When  ye  ask  the  master  for  an  advance,  ye 
wadna  like  if  he  said,  **  I  dinna  need  ta 
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^^  „  a  borrowing ;  why  suld  yon  ?  "  Ye'd 
KMiake  answer,  *<  Master,  ye're  rich,  ye  dinna 
zieed  ae  pond,  ye  can  get  a  bunder  irae  the 
^tsank*"  And  sae  I  say,  *Freends,  ye're 
"vrell  to  do;  ye  dinna  ken  the  want  o'  a  sax- 
jpence,  because  ye  ken  whaur  to  find  a 
pmnd'" 

**  And  what  did  they  say  next  ?  "  I  qae- 
ried. 

'^  Some  paid  down  their  shilling  on  that ; 
"bat  ane  or  twa  —  and  ane  I  mind  weel,  for 
it  was  Miss  Sanders,  the  dressmaker  — 
stood  oat  a  bit  langer.  Said  she,  *  Td  gie 
anything  to  help  a  lass  that  would  work, 
and  coaidna;  ay,  Mr.  M^Callum,  and  I'd 
gie  what  I  could  to  ony  puir  hizzie  who 
w^anted  to  leave  her  sin  and  live  honestly, 
for  God  only  kens  what  drives  'em  to  it,  — 
the  mair  credit  to  such  as  win  safely 
through  a' ;  but,'  said  she,  *  I  wouldna  gie  a 
b^UB  tarthiug  to  those  idle  sluts  who  might 
work,  but  will  not.  -  Don't  tell  me  that 
anyhow  they're  miserable.  Misery  that 
coold  have  been  saved  is  nae  recommenda- 
tion—  misery  is  nae  a  honest  trade.  It 
seems  to  me  the  world's  owrerun  wi'  miser- 
able people,  and  we  that  work  are  just  the 
slaves  to  ieed  and  keep  them.'  And  there 
was  a  power  of  truth  in  the  words  as  Miss 
Sanders  spoke  them,  for,  as  a'  the  village 
knows  it,  i  may  tell  you  she  has  ae  sister  wha 
has  just  been  a  quiet  curse  to  the  haill  fami- 
ly :  a  woman  wi'  no  sense  of  'sponsibility, 
wha  seems  to  think  her  sister  has  a  right  to 
work  for  her,  and  she  to  gie  na  'tendance 
nor  comfort  in  return.  Miss  Sanders  canna 
keep  baith  her  and  a  servant,  and  the  idle 
hizzie  taks  the  servant's  keen  wi'out  the 
wark,  and  a'  the  while  gangs  aboot  the  vil- 
lage sae  disrespectablc  and  shiftless,  that 
there's  son>e  fules  found  to  pity  her." 

"  Whoever  pities  her  should  keep  her," 
said  Ruth. 

**  My  heart  was-sair  to  see  Miss  Sanders's 
ftce,"  continued  the  old  man ;  ^  it  had  sic 
a  pitifa'  overwarked  luik;  but  I  said, 
'  Aweel,  mem,  gif  we're  to  stop  every  wark 
frae  which  idle  loons  pick  guid  they  dinna 
deserve,  we'd  gie  up  everything.  Na,  na, 
we  maun  just  do  richt  —  better  bear  a  cross 
than  be  a  cross.  But  dinna  ye  say  the  idle 
have  the  best  o'  this  warld,  leave  alone  that 
which  is  to  come.  What  do  they  ffet? 
Kaething  you'd  want.  They  may  share 
the  siller  &  honest  folk,  but  they  havcna 
the  respeck.  Wha  seeks  their  word  ?  wha 
cares  ibr  their  praise  ?  Will  they  hae  noth- 
ing to  answer  for  before  His  throne,  who 
was  constant  at  his  Father's  business  ?  Ah, 
Sanders/    I    said,    *  I    dinna    think 


there's  a-many  such  amang  our  puir  refugees. 
We've  mair  of  their  victims  —  folk  who've 
been  so  disheartened  strugglin  wi'  sic-like 
that  they've  thrawn  aside  everything  to  get 
awa' ! '  And  then  the  tears  stream^  down 
her  face,  and  she  said,  *  I'm  thinking  a'  the 
evil  i'  the  warld  dates  frae  the  idle  people  ; ' 
but  she  put  half-a-crown  into  my  hand." 

**  Are  the  two  sisters  alone  ?"  I  asked. 

"They  are  the  noo,"he  answered.  "They're 
folk  frae  London.  They're  distant  kith  o' 
that  unhappy  callant  George  Roper.  I 
think  I've  heard  that  he  was  brocnt  up  in 
their  Other's  house.  The  puir  leddy  still 
believes  her  cousin  met  his  death  at  Lwen's 
han',  but  she  aye  says  she  doesna  judge  folk 
by  their  kin ;  and  weel  I  ken  the  schule 
whaur  she  learned  that  lesson." 

"  Miss  Sanders  shall  have  my  dressmak- 
ing," remarked  Ruth,  in  an  undertone. 

"  And  so  George  Wilmot  is  still  with  you^ 
Mr.  M^Callum,"  I  said,  as  we  acy'oumed 
from  the  garden  to  the  house,  where  Alice 
eagerly  welcomed  my  sister. 

"  Ay,  sir,  and  like  to  stay,"  returned  the 
old  man.  "  He's. a  decent  laddie,  too ;  and 
frae  sweepin'  up  the  snaw,  and  sich  like,  he 
^es  regular  to  wark  at  ane  o'  the  farms. 
But  he  canna  pay  baith  his  boord  and 
lodging  £bo,  and  sae  he  still  has  the  empty 
room,  waiting  your  pleasure,  sir." 

"  He  is  quite  welcome  to  it,"  I  answered. 
"  Indeed,  when  the  Refuge  funds  increase, 
it  will  be  no  bad  plan  to  build  two  or  three 
small  chambers  over  the  great  supper-room, 
80  as  to,  enable  us  to  oner  such  orphans  a 
a  safe  homo  until  they  become  entirely  in- 
dependent. It  strikes  me  that  too  little  has 
been  done  in  that  way.  What  is  to  become 
of  children  like  him,  who  are  willing  to 
earn  what  they  can,  biit  cannot  possibly 
earn  enough  ?  Why  should  they  find  no 
guardian  but  the  gaoler  ?  " 

"  Well,  it's  wrong,"  said  Ruth  ;  "  nobody 
denies  that.  But  setting  the  wrong  right  is 
your  business  as  much  as  anybody's." 

"  It  would  make  extra  work  for  Alice,"  I 
remarked,  dancing  at  my  late  servant 

"It  would  be  all  in  the  day's  labour," 
answered  the  girl,  smiling ;  "  and  perhaps 
there  would  be  a  female  orphan  who  could 
help  me." 

"  Alice  likes  it,"  put  in  her  ^ndfather : 
"  she's   been  twice  as  bricht  since  Greordie 

■ 

came." 

"  I  like  to  have  somebody  to  look  after, 
you  see,  ma'am,"  said  Alice  to  my  sister; 
''  and  1  like  to  have  him  coming  in  and  out 
to  his  meals  as  £wen  U9cd  to  do." 

"  An'  we  set  him  crackin'  aboot  London," 
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remarked  Mr.  M'Callum ;  **  but  it's  little 
eno'  be  can  tell,  puir  laddie ;  but  here  he 
comes  to  speak  for  himser." 

When  Geoi^e  Wilmot  saw  my  sister  and 
me,  he  took  on  his  cap  and  gave  bis  bead  a 
peculiar  wag,  intended  as  a  bow.  His 
appearance  was  considerably  improyed,  for 
though  he  wore  the  same  clothes  in  which 
he  arrived  at  the  Refuge,  they  were  now 
well  mended  and  clean,  and  his  face,  though 
coarse  in  feature,  was  not  ill-favoured,  and 
bis  big,  simple  blue  eyes  appealed  to  one 
like  a  baby's. 

*•  Well,  Greorge,"  I  said,  "  how  are  you  ? 
I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  doing  so  well." 

Whereupon  he  hung  his  head,  and  ap- 
peared thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself. 

"  Do  you  like  the  country  ?  '*  1  asked  — 
'^  do  you  like  it  better  than  London  ?  *' 

He  made  a  reflective  pause,  and  then 
looked  up,  and  said  piteously,  ^*I  dunno 
yet" 

"Where  did  you  live  in  London?" 
asked  Ruth. 

"  Dovrn  by  Ratcliff  Highway,"  he  re- 
plied,"  sometimes  in  one.  court  and  some- 
times in  another." 

**  And  can't  you  be  sure  whether  you  like 
this  pretty  village  better  than^  Ratcliff 
Highway  ?  "  I  queried. 

^\1  was  used  to  it,"  he  said  simply. 

"  And  he  had  his  mother  there,  sir,"  said 
Alice  soflly,  laying  her  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder,  while  he  moved  a  little  closer  to 
her. 

**  And  you  never  went  to_  school  ? "  I 
inquired. 

^  No,  sir,  mother  teached  me  to  read  of 
nights." 

**  Did  you  go  to  church  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Sometimes  in  the  evenings,"  he  an- 
Bwered 

*'  Did  you  ever  see  St.  Paul's  ?  " 

"  D'ye  mean  the  big  church  in  the 
square?  "  he  (jueried. 

»t  Yes  —  the  cathedral." 

"  I  only  seed  it  once  to  notice  —  that  was 
in  the  half-dark,  when  the  stars  were  out. 
rd  been  kept  late  at  a  ware*us  in  Shoe 
Lane,  and  mother  corned  and  waited  for 
mo  in  the  square,  and  then  she  tolled  me  to 
look  at  the  church,  'cause  it  wor  St.  some- 
thin  or  'nother,  where  the  fine  people  went 
o'  Sundays." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  you  know  the 
Thames  ?  "  I  observed. 

"  1  guess  I  do,"  he  answered  grinning ; 
"that's  fine  bathing!" 

"  I  suppose  you  bad  plenty  of  friends  to 
keep  you  company  in  such  amusements," 
said  Uuth. 


"There  were  lots  o'  boys,  bat  I  did'nfe 
know  'em  'cept  jest  to  speak  to  on  the  min- 
ute," he  replied.  "  Only  little  Jem  Nittrii 
—  poor  little  chap." 

"  What  happened  to  him  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  He  went  a-bathinff  and  got  too  far  oat, 
and  a  barge  knocked  him  on  the  head,"  he 
answered. 

'^  Dear,  dear  I "  said  Alice,  "  weren't  yen. 
afraid  of  the  same  thing  ?  " 

*^  I  took  my  chance  —  it's  like  everything 
else,"  he  replied,  philosophically. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Mr.  M'Callum ;  "  ifs 
little  we'd  do,  if  we  did  nought  by  whi«li 
anither  had  met  his  death.  To  dee  is  na 
evil  at 'a — but  to  live  fearing  death  is  a 
sair  thing." 

George  Wilmot  raised  his  blue  eyes  to 
the  old  man's  face.  I  wondered  how  much 
he  really  understood  of  the  patriarch'i 
saintly  cheerfulness,  or  if  it  only  made  a 
pleasant  echo  in  his  soul,  like  a  sweet  song 
m  an  unknown  tongue. 

"  Alice,"  said  Ruth,  presently,  "  will  yea 
put  on  your  bonnet,  and  come  with  as,  to 
show  me  Miss  Sanders's  house  ?  " 

For  my  sister  no  sooner  sees  a  way  to  do 
good  than  she  does  it.  She  is  quick  in 
everything,  just  as  I  am  ^ow.  luut  it  is 
never  too  lat^  to  learn.  So  I  took  the  hint 
of  her  example,  and  made  a  note  in  my 
pocket-book  respecting  the  new  cnphan* 
rooms  for  the  Refuge. 

George  Wilmot  ran  before  os  and  opened 
the  gate,  blushing  at  his  own  politenen. 
As  we  passed  out,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  slipping  into  his  hand  a  little  silver 
something,  which  lell  him  a  very  happy  boy 
indeed.  He  has  no  grandfather  to  give 
him  a  tip,  and  I  have  no  grandson  to  te* 
ceive  one,  so  we  exactly  suit  each  other. 

"  Poor  lad,  his  mind  sadly  wants  open* 
mfry"  1  remarked,  as  we  walked  away  with 
Alice  in  attendance. 

''  I  don't  know,  sir,"  B^id  Alice,  in  her 
thoughtful,  unobtrusive  way.  "  He's  igno- 
rant of  some  things,  but  he  knows  others 
better  than  many  wiser  people." 

"  I  daresay  he  could  pick  up  a  living  where 
you'd  starve,  Edward,"  suggested  Ruth; 
''*'  and  because  that  is  not  an  accomplbb* 
ment  taught  in  schools,  who  shall  say  it  is 
inferior  thereto  ?  " 

"  And  he  knows  how  to  be  patient  in 
cold  and  hunger,"  added  Alice  :  "  he  has 
gone  through  dreadtul  times,  and  don't 
think  any  thine;  of  them ! " 

*'  1  fear  he  has  just  endure<l  like  a  poor 
animal,  without  any  sense  of  submission  to 
God's  will,"  1  remarked. 

"  Better  endure  like  an  innocent  dog 
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"tiiaii  rebel  like  a  wicked  m«in/'  said  Ruth. 

^  If  we  know  right  without  doing  at,  we're 

•o  mncii  the  worse,  —  if  we  do  right  with- 

oat  knowing  it,  pcrhups  we're  so  much  the 

better!" 

^  I  am  glad  you  like  the  boy,  Alice,"  I 
nid,  ^  for  it  is  not  everybody  who  could  see 
any  thing  loveable  in  him." 

**  At  first  I  only  pitied  him  for  being  so 
left  to  himself,  sir,"  she  rejoined ;  ^*  and  1 
pitied  him  the  more  because  he  did  not  know 
he  was  pitiful." 

^  Did  he  soon  make  himself  at  homo  ?  " 
I  inquired. 

She  shook  her  head.  **At  first  he  was 
▼erj  shy,"  she  said ;  **  just  like  a  wild  thing 
who  fancies  you  mean  mischief  when  you 
offer  to  feed  it ;  but  alter  a  day  or  two  he 
grew  ill,  and  no  wonder,  for  how  he  lived 
on  his  way  from  London  1  can't  tell  I " 

"  The  God  who  watches  the  sparrows 
ean,"  said  Ruth. 

^  And  during  that  illness,  he  took  to  me," 
Alice  went  on ;  "  at  least,  then  I  took  to 
him,  for  I  was  touched  by  his  patience, 
whieh  made  it  quite  hard  to  fmd  out  what 
ailed  him.  I  was  afraid  he  was  to  have  a 
bad  fever,  but  it  turned  out  only  cold  and 
weakness,  and  he  was  about  again  when 
£wen  came  home  on  Christmat-day.  And 
from  the  very  first  minute,  he  wasn't  a  bit 
•by  with  Ewen ;  wasn't  that  strange  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  you've  liked  iiim  all  the  bet- 
ter for  that,"  observed  Ruth. 

**  Your  brother  must  carry  a  charm 
«gainst  shyness,"  I  remarked,  *M'or  you 
Temember  1  took  great  liberties  with  him  in 
cor  first  interview." 

Alice  laughed  gaily.  "  1  asked  George 
aboat  it  afterwards,"  she  said,  *^  and  he  told 
me  it  was  because  Ewen  did  not  ^  scorn ' 
luDL  Now  I  am  sure  neither  grandfather  nor 
I  ever  did  so,"  she  added. 

**  Nor  do  we,"  said  Ruth ;  "  but  I  know 
tome  people  have  a  happy  gift  of  setting 
every  one,  whether  superior  or  inferior,  on 
a  comfortable  human  eipiality,  and  that 
without  any  forfeiture  of  respect  or  self- 
respect" 

**  I  believe  it  is  the  temperament  of  gen- 
ius," I  remarked. 

**!  think  Ewen  is  a  gcniu",  sir,"  said 
Alice,  proudly,  **  but  he  would  only  be 
angnr  if  he  heanl  me  say  so." 

"In  what  way  has  he  shown  it?  "  I  in- 
quired.    "  I  remember  he  told  me  he  bad  | 
a  taste  for  drawing."  ! 

•*  He  has  sketched  half  the  country  sido," 
ihe  answered,  in  the  trembling  voice  of  s;i[>- 
pressed  eagerness ;  *'  I've  got  the  pictures 
at  home  —  they're    not  well  finished,  but 


somehow  they  make  me  see  more  in  the 
fields  and  sky  than  I  ever  saw  before, 
sir." 

**  The  true  end  of  art,"  said  Ruth. 

^And  he  brought  a  little  beauty  from 
London,"  Alice  went  on ;  ^*  he'd  drawn  it 
in  coloured  chalks,  —  an  old  broken  boat 
lying  on  a  wharf  in  the  moonlight.  And 
Geoigie  was  so  struck  with  it  —  for  it  was 
like  a  bit  of  home  to  him  —  that  Ewen  let 
him  put  it  up  in  his  bedroom." 

**  Dear  me,"  I  said ;  "  I  should  not  have 
thought  Greorge  Jiad  eyes  for  a  pi(;ture." 

Alice  laughed  again,  and  Ruth  said,  **  I 
daresay  George  iq  like  many  other  people 
—  never  so  stupid  as  when  he  tries  to  put 
on  his  best  manners." 

"  Some  day,  Alice,  when  you  have  time, 
you  must  bring  Ewen's  pictures  to  show  us," 
I  observed. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  she  answered. 

In  a  minute  or  two  she  pointed  out  Miss 
Sanders's  house.  It  was  a  small  lodge-like 
place,  with  a  tiny  window  at  either  side  of 
the  door,  which  bore  a  plate  nimouncing 
the  owner's  occupation.  Tlien  RutU 
thanked  her,  and  dismissed  her  to  her  duties 
at  the  Refuge. 

We  did  not  call  upon  Miss  Sanders  then, 
not  intending  so  to  do  uniil  Ruth  took  her 
some  work  wherewith  to  make  a  pleasant 
introduction.  We  went  home  to  our  eafly 
dinner,  which  we  beguiled  by  chattinc* 
over  all  we  had  heard  and  seen  during  the 
morning. 

"  Ruth,"  I  said,  "  the  new  orphan  rooms 
shall  be  added  to  the  Refuge  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  mild  enouj^h  for  such  operations. 
When  I  ask  the  builder  tor  an  estimate  of 
the  repairs  needed  at  St.  Cross,  I  will  al?o 
mention  this  matter  to  him." 

"  That  is  right,"  she  answered.  Presently 
she  added,  in  a  clear,  brave  voice,  '*  Ed- 
ward, we  are  old  people.  Death  ma*/  come 
suddenly  to  tlie  young,  but  it  must  come 
soon  to  us.  Let  us  not  delay  to  make  some 
future  provision  for  the  goo»l  works  we  are 
trying  to  do,  and  let  us  seriously  reflect 
what  will  be  the  wisest  conditions  whereby 
to  rt'tain  such  provision  for  the  objects  we 
intend." 

There  was  a  solemn  silence.  Then  I 
saiil,  ''  I  shall  certainly  provide  that  these 
orphan-rooms  be  maintained  expressly  for 
orphans  who  are  too  old  to  enter  any  school, 
yet  not  old  onou'jh  to  stand  quite  alone  in 
the  worlil.  There  is  not  a  more  forlorn 
class,  as  1  said  tliis  morning" 

"  And  you  need  not  say  it  again,"  she  in- 
terru[)ted,  **  but  just  write  it  down  on  pa- 
[x;r,  and  get  a  lawyer  to  witness  it." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


A  MODERN  MARTYR. 


Within  a  fortniglit  afler  our  visit  to  the 
Betiige,  Ruth  found  some  dressmaking  to 
take  to  Miss  Sanders.  I  wished  her  to  go 
on  this  feminine  expedition  alone,  but  she 
persisted  in  requiring  mj  company.  We 
meant  to  go  in  the  morning,  but  something 
prevented  our  departure  till  the  afler- 
noon. 

We  soon  found  the  place  which  Alice 
had  pointed  out  to  us,  and  we  went  up  to 
the  door  and  knocked.  Ruth  always  gives 
a  good  hearty  knock,  ahd  in  tbis  case  it 
seemed  to  shake  the  whole  building.  It 
was  a  poor  shallow  little  sham  of  a  house,  — 
alas,  if  it  were  a  type  of  the  home  I 

Our  rap  was  not  quickly  answered.  I 
fancied  I  heard  sounds  of  shouting  and 
scuffling  within.  But  presently  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  neat,  pretty-looking  faded 
woman,  with  a  painfully  flushed  face,  who 
indicated  the  way  to  the  parlour,  rather 
than  invited  us  to  enter.  No  sooner  were 
we  seated,  than  we  heard  sounds  of  un- 
checked sobs  and  groans  proceeding  from 
the  inner  apartment.  Our  hostess  suddenly 
turned  from  us  and  leaned  on  the  mantel- 
piece, but  as  suddenly  recovered  herself, 
and  with  a  dim  smile  inquired  our  busi- 
ness. 

**  But,  surely,  some  one  is  ill,"  I  re- 
marked ;  ^^  do  not  let  us  keep  you  from 
them ;  we  can  wait." 

"  Nobody  is  ill,  sir,"  she  answered,  with  a 
firmness  almost  severe.  **  There  is  no  need 
that  I  should  detain  you" 

I  noticed  that  durmor  these  remarks  the 
sounds  ceasi?d,  though  they  were  redoubled 
while  Ruth  unfolded  her  materials,  and  is- 
sued instructions.  Miss  Sanders  went 
through  her  part  bravely,  only  in  her  face 
there  was  a  little  deepening  of  pain-lines 
already.deep  enough. 

"  Is  that  unfortunate  person  a  lunatic  ?  " 
Ruth  inquired  at  last,  in  that  kind  of  whis- 
per which  is  awfully  audible. 

Miss  Sanders  threw  up  her  hands  with  a 
disclaiming  gesture,  and  then  spread  out 
her  fashion-book. 

"  Yes,  Pm  mad  —  I*m  driven  mad  !  * 
screamed  a  voice  from  the  other  rooms 
"  but  there's  One  above  knows  —  He  knows 
all  the  sufferings  of  those  who  never  com- 
plain!" 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  lady  ?  "  I  inquired 
of  the  trembling  woman  before  us.  **  You 
must  have  heard  of  us  in  the  village.  Will 
you  put  no  trust  in  us  ?  " 


Her  lips  quivered  a  little,  and  she 
her  thin  filers.  "  You  know  I  have  not 
said  a  word,  sir,"  she  exclaimed.  ^  I  vndied 
to  keep  it  all  to  ourselves.  Grod  save  me 
from  my  sister!"  and  she  bnxst  into 
tears. 

The  door  between  the  rooms  opened,  and 
a  woman  entered.  I  recognhea  her  as  a 
worshipper  at  St.  Cross's,  and  I  conclnded 
we  saw  Anne  Sanders.  She  was  a  daric, 
sallow  woman,  with  a  bony  face  —  one  of 
those  countenances  which  seem  to  betray  a 
heart  too  hard  to  be  easily  worn  oat. 
Though  it  was  nearly  five  o'clock,  she  wore 
a  dirty  ragged  mormng  gown.  She  rashed 
to  her  sister,  and  seiz^  her  arm.  "  What 
have  I  done  V  what  have  I  done  ? "  ihe 
shrieked  frantically.  *'  Ah,  Bessie,  it  diires 
me  mad  to  find  you  thus  set  against  me 
It  so  cuts  into  my  heart  that  I  am  sure  mj 
last  dying  word  will  be  your  name  t  ** 

**  The  dying  often  remember  those  whom 
they  have  cruelly  injured,"  said  Butii, 
quietly. 

Anne  Sanders  dropped  in  a  heap  upon 
the  floor,  emitting  incoherent  ejaculatioiis. 
Bessie  stood  aside,  silent  and  agitated.  She 
suffered  under  the  de^adation  in  wliiek 
the  other  evidently  ^oried.  Presentivy 
finding  herself  unnoticed,  Anne  amm 
sprang  up  and  attacked  her  sister.  "  What 
have  I  done?  what  have  I  done? — tell 
me  —  tell  them ! "  she  screamed. 

**  If  God  and  your  own  conscience  do  not 
answer,  how  can  I  ?  "  said  Bessie.  '*  And  if 
you  don't  respect  yourself,  or  me,  at  least 
respect  the  presence  of  strangers." 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried.  "  I  will  not  be  «- 
lent — I  want  justice —  I  appeal  for  justice 
to  God — the  Father  of  the  helpless  or- 
phan 1  * 

^^  Orphanhood  is  not  very  touching  at 
forty,"  said  Ruth,  dryly.  **  By  your  own 
account.  Miss  Anne  Sanders,  you  are  aa 
ill-used  woman.  Then  whv  don't  yon  leave 
your  sister  ?  —  the  world  is  all  b^m 
you." 

"  Oh,  I  wish   she  would,"  moaned 


sie. 

"  AVhere  am  I  to  go?  What  am  I  to 
do  ? "  said  Anne.  '^  Nobody  wants  me. 
I'm  not  fit  for  any  thing." 

^^  Then,  as  you  are  useless,  why  should 
your  sister  be  taxed  with  you,  since  there  is 
no  love  between  you  ?  "  questioned  Ruth* 

"  Why  should  there  be  no  love  between 
us  ?  "  groaned  Anne.  "  Whatever  Fve 
done  —  I  don't  know  what  it  b  —  but  what- 
ever I've  done,  oughtn't  she  to  forgive  "  — 

"  Oh,  Anne,  Anne,"  sighed  Bcsae; 
**  haven't    I    forgiven  ?      But    you    won't 
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ohanfje,  and  you  won't  go  away,  and  vou 
•lay  m  the  housOf  and  make  me  wicked  — 
mna  it  is  so  hard  to  forgiye  that  I " 

**  You've  got  nothing  to  forgive/'  screamed 
Anne,  changing  her  tactics.  **  I  work  as 
bard  as  yoa,  for  all  I  don't  earn  any  thing." 
Don't  I  drudge  about  at  the  hard,  nasty 
homework  while  you  sit  in  the  parlour  and 
make  yoar  dresses  and  get  money  ?  " 
"  Depend  upon  it  Miss  Bessie  will  be  very 

ed  if  you  will  do  the  same,"  remarked 
th. 

**  Bnt  every  one  can't  do  the  same  thin^," 
insisted  Anne ;  **  there's  different  work  for 
different  people,  and  thcre*8  some  doomed 
to  be  drudges  all  their  days.  Oh  —  oh  — 
oh!" 

*'  No  work  is  drudgery  except  to  an  un- 
willing worker,"  said  Ruth,  promptly ;  ^^  and, 
therefore,  I  would  not  keep  a  drudge  about 
me  for  any  consideration;  and  it  is  very 
hard  that  your  sister  should  be  compelled  so 
to  do." 

"What  besan  the  —  ahem  —  the  differ- 
ence —  this  afternoon  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  I  was  angry  —  very  angry  —  with  Anne, 
because,  although  it  was  late,  she  was  too 
dirty  to  answer  the  door  if  any  one  came," 
explained  Bessie. 

*<  And  she  called  me  an  idle  slut,"  sobbed 
Anne. 

•*  So  I  did,"  said  Bessie,  wearily.  "  God 
Ibrgive  me  I  but  at  times  I  am  so  tried,  I 
scarcely  know  what  I  say,  and  that's  why  I 
wish  she  would  go  away." 

"  No  epithet  stings  like  a  true  one  I "  ob- 
served Ruth. 

"  She  can  say  nothing  against  me  except 
these  little  trifles,"  said  Anne,  passionately. 
^  Yesterday  there  was  a  fuss  because  her  can- 
dles weren't  ready  to  a  minute." 

"  She  knew  1  was  so  busy,"  sighed  Bessie ; 
^and  I  didn't  ask  for  them  till  I  couldn't 
■ee  to  thread  my  needles.  And  it's  always 
the  same." 

"  She  might  have  put  them  up  herself," 
shouted  Anno.  **  It  would  have  wasted  no 
more  time  than  scolding  me." 

**  But  you  remember  —  there  is  differ- 
ent work  for  different  people,"  repeated 
Roth;  "and  the  world  would  run  into  6nc 
confusion  if  each  left  his  own  line  of  duty 
to  take  up  another's." 

**  Every  one  takes  part  ap^ainst  me,"  said 
Anne,  again  dropping  on  the  floor.  "  I've 
never  had  a  friend  all  my  life." 

**  Not  a  nice  confession,"  remarked  Ruth. 

"  But  1  hope  I  shall  soon  be  taken  away,"  ' 
die  moaned,  "  and  then  I  shan't  be  a  nuisance  i 
to  any  one,  or  a  burden  to  myself.    I  can  ' 


find  comfort  in  that  There's  hope  for  me 
in  my  religion.  I've  kept  hold  of  my  religion 
through  all.  I've  never  given  up  my  church, 
though  no  one  will  go  with  me,  and  Pve 
found  peace  there,  and  so  "  — 

"  Silence,  Anne,"  said  Bessie,  springing 
up  and  speaking  with  terrible  fervour, 
"lour  profession  of  religion  has  made  re- 
ligion a  scoff  and  a  byword  to  those  who 
knew  your  useless,  selfish  life.  Who 
said  that  if  pious  people  were  like  you,  he 
would  rather  try  the  bad  ones  ?  Who  was 
first  weaned  from  going  to  church,  because 
he  was  shamed  and  angered  by  your  slov- 
enly clothes,  and  repellant  manners?  Is 
that  the  reli^on  which  enioins  whatever  is 
lovely  and  or  good  report  r  The  blood  of  • 
Georce  Roper,  body  and  soul,  rests  upon 
your  head  I" 

There  was  an  awful  solemnity  in  her 
sister's  sudden  outburst,  which  cowei  the 
miserable  woman  sitting  on  the  fioor.  But 
presently  she  spoke  again,  in  a  whining 
tone: 

"  I'm  blamed  for  being  idle  and  useless, 
I'm  treated  like  a  blank,  and  yet  I'm  ac- 
cused of  having  power  to  do  evil.  IIow 
can  I  do  harm  if  I'm  a  blank  ?  " 

"  Now  that  puts  me  out  of  all  patience  ! " 
said  Ruth,  quite  warmly ;  "  how  can  one 
argue  with  a  person  who  asks  such  a  q^ues- 
tion  I  Docs  not  one  dumb  note  spod  a 
tune,  and  one  dead  flower  poison  a  nose;jjay  ? 
Is  not  every  child  taught  that  idle  hands  are 
Satan's  instruments  to  work  out  his  wicked 
will?" 

"  Every  one  is  against  mc,"  walled  Anne 
Sanders  again,  finding  no  answer  to  parry 
these  home  thrusts.  '*  Nobody  takes  my 
part.  I  am  forlorn  and  forsi^ken  here; 
but  at  least,  I  can  remember  Who  said, 
*  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted ; 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.* " 

**  Don't  pervert  Scripture,"  said  my  sis- 
ter —  **  *  Blessed  are  they  which  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness^  sake*  —  not  blessed 
are  they  who  are  called  to  ciccount  and 
chidden  for  their  own  wrong-doing." 

And  then  Anne  Sanders  sprang  up,  say- 
ing incohorentlv  that  she  should  go  to  her 
own  room,  ancl  pour  out  her  heart  where 
she  bad  never  failed  to  find  comfort.  And 
so  she  rushed  away,  leaving  Ruth  and  mc, 
and  Bessie  Sanders,  blankly  gazing  at  each 
other. 

"  I  am  80  sorry,"  said  the  latter,  gently. 
"You  should  never  have  known  this,  if  I 
could  have  helped  it.  It  has  ha[>pened 
that  you  should  learn  more  in  an  hour  than 
other  neighbours  among  whom  we  have 
lived  for  years." 
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*  Depend  upon  it,  all  has.  happened  for 
the  best,"  remarked  Ruth. 

"  I  am  so  afraid  that  1  am  in  the  wrong," 
continued  Miss  Sandera,  as  ir  atm  learcil 
■he  naiglit  ^^uii  nioro  aynipatby  4.han  nho 
deoervSL  '• !  had  suob  a  dear  good  sister 
once,  that  perhaps  1  expect  too  much  from 
Anne.     Anil  1  am  very  sliarp-temuoroil." 

"  So  are  all  ovcrworkt'd  peoplo,  rejoined 
Bath;  "of  ootiree  tbey  shouldn't  bo,  but 
tbey  ean't  help  it,  tbafa  all." 

Btit  bo  worst  19  ibat,  I  can't  love 
Anne,"  said  Miss  Boaaie,  sadly  ;  "  and  when 
I  reiucuiber  that  we  shoul'l  lovi;  out  eno- 
inica,  and  fonpTe  thcui  as  we  look  to  bo 
forgiven,  then  a  great  cloud  of  despair 
toaw  aver  mo." 

"  Nonsense,  extlaiin^d  Ruth ;  "  what  do 
von  call  Ibr^iTencsa  ?  Fine  talk  aud  self- 
ish actions  r  If  it  be  not  foi^ivenesa  to 
give  another  house-room  ami  maintenance, 
while  be  neglects  and  torments  you,  what 
is  forgiveness,  1  wonder  I " 

Miss  BuNjie  smiled  dimly,  as  though  sho 
talbered  a  little  comfort  from  this 
healtliy  and  unsentimental  view  of  the 
matter.  From  her  earUest  childhood, 
Anne  always  tUougbt  herself  an  injured 
beine,''  sbe  said. 

"  Then  her  best  blessing  would  have  been 
real  raispry  returned  Ruth  ■'  iclwould  have 
taught  her  to  know  the  gunuinu  article." 

"  Oh,  raa'um,  she  may  ha  more  really  un- 
happy than  you  think,"  said  Bessie,  earn- 
estly. "  You  crttmot  judijc  from  this  afler- 
uoon.     I  I'ear  I  am  too  fidgety." 

"  [  saw  ber  dirty,  raraed  gown,"  re- 
marked Ruth,  grimly  "a  disgrace  to  a  coin. 


J'oursvli'  its  a  sinner.      Tbat  throws  a  great 
ight  on  the  mitter  1 " 

"  So  you  had  another  sister  once,  Miai 
Sanders?"  I  question ed,  anxious  In  soften 
that  poor  piuned  face  with  sweeter  recollcc- 

"  Yes,  a  dear  little  sister,  years  younger 
than  Anne,"  said  Miss  Bessie,  going  to  the 
mantelpiece  and  taking  tberetrom  a  little 
miniature  in  an  ebony  cose.  '"  That  is  all 
I  bave  oi  Katie.  The  picture  is  pretty, 
but  not  half  like  her,  sW  was  so  sweet ! 
And  s!  e  was  xomethinii  like  her  poor  cousin 
George  —  the  ]iorl rait  reminds  mc  nf  both. 
If  thin<;s  had  gone  ri!;bt,  1  tbink  those  two 
would  have  niarrieiL  How  different  it 
would  have  been  I " 

"  But  <ieorge  went  wrong  ?  "  1  queried. 

"Yw,    (Jeu 


"  and  tliat  is  tlie  misery  of  it ! 
I  u  lad  of  seventeen  or  cigbt- 


clothes   r 


een,  we  all  lived  tosether  in  London,  lad 
mother  and  I  carried  on  the  busineM,  and 
ibu  housekeeping  was  left  to  Anne.  Georga 
found  everylhing  unpleasing  and  unpnnc- 
lual,  and  v/iivn  ne  grew  cross,  Anne  talked 
piously  to  bim"  (Ruth  groaned)  "and  rf 
course  tbat  made  matters  much  worn 
Then  he  did  not  like  going  to  eburch  with 
'■—  because  aho  never  would  get  her  winter 
:iy  till  after  Christmas,  nor  her 
suuiiBHr  ones  till  the  dog-days,  and  when  his 
rellow-clurks  met  him  with  ber  it  vexed 
him,  and  she  was  stijT  and  duappy  to  ibem 
besides.  So  he  dropped  going  to  church, 
and  wenrabout  instead,  and  made  ftieadt 
that  didn't  go  eijber,  aud  bad  habita  grew 
where  the  gwl  ones  bad  Allien  off.  Bad 
moiber,  whtj  waa  a  rigid  woman  in  her  waj 
— rigid  peonle  never  punish  the  right  ooea 
—  forbade  him  our  house,  and  then  be 
went  to  the  bad  altogether.  And  ](at!e 
was  never  herself  after,  and  she  died  when 
she  was  one-and-twenty." 

"  But  have  1  not  beard  that  Mr.  Better 
was  OHO  of  your  household  at  the  time  ba 
met  his  death  '/  "  1  asked. 

"  YeS,  sbo  an^.werod.  "  When  mother 
died,  sqine  time  aiWr  Katie,  George  heard 
of  her  death,  and  eame  to  clio  funeral.  He 
seemed  very  miserable ;  so,  when  I  soM 
our  London  busine^i  and  bought  a  amalltf 
one  here,  1  got  him  to  eomi:  xiitli  m,  jiut 
for  Katie's  sake.  I  bad  more  time  then 
than  before,  and  I  managed  to  been  Anne 
out  of  his  way.  lie  got  ji  situation  in  Alal- 
lowe,  but  he  never  settUd  in  this  bouse, 
only  came  hero  no'V  and  then,  though  [ 
tbink  hu  called  it  biahome.  lie  kept  Ui 
lively,  kindly  manner  to  the  last,  ana  that 
was  all,  for  lie  made  many  pnn>nl  rue  the 
day  when  wo  eame  t.)  the  vdlage.  He  was 
coming  to  see  mc  tbat  summer  aftemocn 
when      you  know,  sir?" 

"  When  bis  myateriona  death  brought  a 
blii,'bt  on  young  Ewen  M'Callnm,"  1  laid. 

niiaa  Sanders  would  make  no  further  re- 
mark ujion  that  ?ubjeet.  So  I  took  up  the 
little  e'xiDy-rr.imed  portrait,  and  tried  to 
fan(.-y  what  tliis  oouain  Geoigo  had  been. 
The  pietured  face  was  soft  and  giriiah  —  « 
boy  resembling  it  must  have  had  a  touohinx 
look  of/rankinnocence.  And  yet  it  ha.i 
ended  in  a  debasing  lift,  aproadina  pollu- 
tion round  it.  and  cloned  by  a  sliameful 
death,  only  to  be  named  in  whispers.  Olw 
wliiit  wondi'rful  strength  and  wisdom  aad 
love  must  dwell  in  llim  who  has  patSetwM 
with  a  world  where  such  tbinja  happen  I 

■'  And  is  this  struggle  b-'tween  yoa  and 
your  sister  to  go  on  forever  ? "  queried 
Ruth  presently. 
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<<  I  soppoee  80,"  answered  Miss  Sanders, 
hopelessly. 

^  I  could  not  endure  it,"  said  Rath  with 
animation. 

"  I  must,"  replied  the  other.  And  as 
the  shadows  of  twilight  settled  in  the'  little 
room,  the  faded,  lined  countenance  shone 
out  of  their  gloom,  a  heroic,  enduring  face, 
strong  enough  for  ausht  which  life  might 
make  its  duty.  No  demonstrative  woman 
was  this,  she  might  have  come  and  gqne 
about  her  work  for  years,  and  yet  have 
made  no  sign.  She  had  evidently  only 
spoken  so  freely  to  Mr.  M'Callum,  Jbecause 
sne  deemed  her  secret  safer  than  it  really 
was,  and  did  not  think  her  words  could  be 
understood  as  the  involuntary  cry  of  her 
own  pain.  Surely  all  her  life  would  not  be 
lived  out  in  the  chilling  shadow  of  this  un- 
reasonable and  worthless  relative  !  But 
should  relief  come  —  aye,  to-morrow  —  it 
could  not  undo  the  past  —  there  were  scars 
on  her  soul  which  could  never  be  healed  on 
earth.  Perhaps  such  scars  shine  as  honours 
in  heaven ! 

We  said  no  more  about  her  shivered 
household  happiness,  and  afler  a  little  ordi- 
nary conversation,  wo  leil  her.  She  came 
with  us  to  the  garden-gate,  and  stood  there 
till  we  were  nearly  out  of  sight.  Then  she 
went  back  into  the  house,  and  we  heard  the 
door  close  behind  her.  Are  there  no  tor- 
ment chambers  not  underground  ?  There 
was  a  fearful  torture  common  in  old  times, 
when  a  putrid  bo<ly  was  fastened  to  a  living 
man.  What  would  it  be  to  drag  through 
life  with  such  a  burden  ?  But  is  it  better 
to  be  linked  with  a  diseased  soul  ? 

**  Now,  Ruth,"  I  said,  as  we  walked  along, 
'*sup(X)se  a  man  married  a  woman  like' 
Anne  Sanders,  what  is  ho  to  do  with 
her  V  " 

"  He  need  not  marry  such  a  one,"  she 
answered,  "  unless  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
get  any  one  better  I  " 

*'  But  suppose  he  married  her  under  a 
mistake,"  1  pleaded. 

'*  When  one  makes  a  bargain  which  turns 
out  badly,  one  has  to  abide  by  it,"  she 
said. 

'^  But  what  comfort  in  life  could  he 
have  ?  "  I  asked.  • 

"  Nobody's  fault  but  his  own,"  sadd  my 
sister. 

'^  But  don't  you  think  this  stolid  irrespon- 
sibility in  the  woman  may  explain  some  of 
our  wretched  wife-beating  cases?"  I 
queried. 

**  Probably  it  may,"  said  Ruth.  «  When 
a  man  marries  a  brainless  animal,  he  is 


likely  to  degenerate  into  a  wild  beast.  Men 
are  generally  good  or  bad  aceording  to  the 
women  with  whom  thev  associate." 

O  my  terrible  sister  f 

**  But  is  it  not  Strang,"  I  began  present- 
\y,  taking  another  subject,  '*  that  there  are 
people  in  the  world  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
understand  that  a  reli^ous  profession,  un- 
supported by  practice,  is  worse  than  notb* 
ing?  Anne  Sanders  consoles  herself  by 
the  very  principles  and  precepts  in  which 
she  should  see  her  own  condemnation.  I 
wonder  how  she  reads  the  last  chapter  of 
Proverbs ! " 

^*  She  has  her  own  version  of  it,"  said 
Ruth.  *'  Do  you  suppose  the  Bible  sounds 
the  same  to  every  one  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not,"  I  answered ;  "  but  the 
variety  ought  to  be,  that  it  should  seem  to 
each  fiiU  of  special  warnings  against  his 
own  besetting  sin." 

'^  That  is  now  it  should  be,"  replied  my 
sister ;  '*  but  this  is  how  it  is :  the  lessons 
we  most  need  stand  as  blanks  in  our  Bibles, 
till  Grod  opens  our  eyes  to  see  them  — just 
a  little.  The  greatest  saint  does  not  know 
God's  word  as  he  will  know  it  hereafter." 

*'  I  suppose  Anne  Sanders  heard  Mr. 
Marten's  sermon  when  the  Refuge  was 
opened,"  I  remarked. 

"  Of  course  she  did,"  said  Ruth,  ^'  and 
depend  upon  it  she  sat  and  glorified  hei^ 
self  that  she  was  not  as  other  people." 

**I>o  you  really  think  she  would  not 
apply  a  sin^jle  woni  to  herself?  "  I  queried. 

"  Certainly  she  wouldn't,"  answered  my 
sister ;  **  she  would  apply  it  to  Bessie  in- 
stead." 

**  But  if  such  truths  were  repeated  to 
her  individually,  don't  you  think  she  would 
see  their  application  to  her  own  case  ?  "  I 
inquired. 

"  She  would  then  see  that  yon  meant  to 
apply  them  to  her,"  replied  Rath,  **  and 
she  would  take  it  as  a  proof  of  your  malice 
and  envy." 

"  Then  what  means  can  be  taken  to  con- 
vince such  people  of  theur  error  and  dan- 
ger ?  "    I  oxclaime(L 

"I  don't  know," said  Ruth,  "but  I  be- 
lieve the  grace  of  Grod  is  much  nearer  to 
the  double-dyed  murderer  on  the  scaffold 
than  to  the  respectable  self-deceived  hypo- 
crite." 

"  But  we  must  not  bo  uncharitable  in  our 
thoughts  of  any,  Ruth,"  I  suggested. 

"  1  daresay  some  worthy  souls  in  Jerusa- 
lem thought  Christ  himi^elf  uncharitable 
when  he  called  the  Pharisees  vipers,  ser- 
pents, and  whited  sepulchres,"  answered 
Ruth.    "  Remember,  he  had  counsel   lor 
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the  fallen  woman,  and  pardon  for  the  dying 
thief,  yet  nothing^  but  anger  for  those  whose 
lives  he  summed  up  in  the  awful  words,  — 
*  Te  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against 
men:  for  ye  neither  so  in  yourselves,  nei- 
ther suffer  ye  them  that  are  entering  to  go 


*>  > 


in. 

^*  Yet  these  people  form  part  of  the 
world  for  which  He  died,"  I  said. 

*'  So  they  do,**  she  responded,  heartil;^, 
"  and,  therefore,  we  must  leave  them  in  his 
hands.  Otherwise  I  should  sometimes  be 
inclined  to  think  the  bees  set  us  a  good 
example  when  they  kill  off  their  drones 
once  a  year." 

*'  But  all  Pharisees  and  hypocrites  are 
not  drones,**  I  ventured  to  hint. 

**  Not  with  their  tongues,*'  said  Ruth,  sig- 
nificantly,/** *  Whatsoever  thev  bid  you  ob- 
serve and  do,  that  observe  and  do :  but  do 
ye  not  after  their  works :  for  they  say  and 
do  not.'  Such  people  are  like  a  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  on  whose  margin  an  infidel 
has  drawn  unclean  and  blasphemous  pic- 
tures, which  pervert  the  holy  words  and 
pollute  the  reader's  mind." 

So  we  both  returned  home,  and  found 
our  fire  brightly  stirred  and  reflected  in  our 
shining  teapot,  while  Phillis  stood  in  cheer- 
ful active  attendance.  But  all  the  evening 
as  I  basked  in  the  blessings  God  gave  me,  I 
wondered  what  would  have  become  of  me 
had  my  sister,  Ruth  Garrett,  been  such  a 
one  as  Anne  Sanders ;  and  as  I  contrasted 
myself  with  Miss  Bessie  toiling  in  her  neg- 
lected home,  I  hoped  that  God  does  some- 
how make  up  for  those  strange  differences 
in  lot  which  no  human  wisdom  can  under- 
itand  or  prevent 


CHAPTBB  XI. 
WHO  ARE  **  WB  *  ? 

RuTii  kept  up  our  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Bessie  Sanders.  I  noticed  that  my 
sister  required  a  great  deal  of  work  done  in 
our  own  house,  which  took  the  quiet  dress- 
maker out  of  her  miserable,  haunted  abode. 
And  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  silent 
woman  appeared  to  take  heart  Her  re- 
served nature  had  never  sought  sympathy, 
but  when  it  came,  she  found  it  good.  AUth's 
sympathy  was  of  that  sensible  sort  which 
proud  people  like.  Anne  was  never  named. 
Only  Bessie  was  constantly  treate<l  with 
tenderness  and  respect  by  every  member  of 
our  household. 

And  so  spring  brighteneci  round  our 
home,  and    with   the   crocuses    and    snow- 


drops, certain  strange  centlemen  came  to 
Upper  Malbwe,  and   hovered   about  St> 
Cross,  and  roused  the  curiosity  of  the  viUafle 
by  their  note-books  and   measuring  rods* 
Rumours  besan  to  fly  about  that  the  choiclft 
would  soon  DO  closed  for  repairs :  and  its- 
due  time  Mr.  Marten  announced  from  th^ 
communion  rails  that  donations  for  thatpar-^ 
pose  would  be  thankfully  received  by  nim"'^ 
self,  or  by  Mr.  Edward  Garrett 

In  the  course  of  the  following  week  wer 
were  startled  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Herbert 
and  Agnes.    It  was  the  farmer^s  first  ap- 
pearance in  our  house,  and  he  had  never 
been  formally  introduced  to  Ruth,  though 
he  and  she  had  exchanged  greetings'  whin 
the  two  households  met  on  the  way  to  wor- 
ship.    He  was  not  at  all   a   visiting   man. 
He  was  quite  at  ease  among  the  bluff,  feu- 
dal hospitalities  of  his  great  farm,  with  its 
honest  oak  floors  and  substantial  fumitarei 
which  did  not  tremble   beneath    his   huge 
weight  and  unceremonious  movements,  bat 
he  had  a  respectful  deference  for  his  nei^ 
hour's  carpets  and  chairs,  which  caused  him 
to  sit  painfully  and  to  tread  gingerly  in  any 
house  but  his  own.     Agnes  excused  the  long 
time  between  her  visits,  by  the  plea  of  se- 
vere colds  and  general   ill  health,  and   I 
noticed  that,  though  the  weather  was  an* 
usually  bright  and  warm  for  the  season,  she 
still  wore  a  long  fur-trimmed  mantle  and  a 
woollen  veil,  and  held  her  wraps  about  her 
like  one  who  feels  chilly.    She  looked  rerr 
fragile  and  shadowy  —  reminding    me    of 
sonie  early  flowers  in  our  garden,  which 
blossomed  on  a  prematurelv  sunny  day,  and 
then  shivered  and  shrauK  in  the  pitiless 
rains  which  followed.    Yet  she  talkeu  more 
than  before,  the  aim  of  her  words  being  to 
lead  the  conversation  to  such  subjects  as 
her  uncle   would   like  to   take    up.     Her 
whole  manner  towards  him  was  particularij 
attentive  and  dutiful  —  something  like  iha 
over-anxious  service  of  a  truly  loyal  sab- 
ject,  who  yet  has  involuntary  doubts  aboal 
the  perfect  wisdom  of  some  of  his   sovei^ 
eign's    ways.    Yet    this    very    deference 
seemed  to  perplex  and  trouble   Mr.    Her- 
bert 

"  The  object  of  my  visit,"  the  worthy 
farmer  presei^ly  explained  (he  could  not 
understand  a  visit  without  one),  "  is  to  pay 
in  my  subscription  for  the  church  repairs. 
I  can't  do  more  at  present,  but  I  may  be- 
fore it's  all  over."  So  saying  he  pat  a 
folded  note  upon  the  table.  T  expected  it 
would  be  for  Bve  pounds,  or  perhaps  ten ; 
but  even  my  sanguine  nature  was  agreeably 
startled  to  nnd  it  was  for  fifty. 

"  But  really,  Mr.  Herbert,"  I  said, "  when 
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3roa  intended  sacli  liberality  as  this,  yoa 
ahould  have  taken  it  to  the  rector  himself." 

Our  guest  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 
**  I  honour  the  rector,  sir,**  he  answered ; 
"  though  it  do  come  rather  hard  when  one's 
'pastors  and  masters'  are  twenty  years 
younger  than  oneself.  I  like  the  rector  in 
the  pulpit,  and,  as  he  is  the  rector,  I  would 
rather  not  differ  from  him  out  of  it,  and 
so  I  don't  so  near  him,  sir." 

*^  But  wLiy  should  ^ou  like  Mr.  Marten  in 
the  pulpit,  and  yet  differ  from  him  out  of  it, 
sir  ?  "  asked  Ruth. 

Mr.  Herbert  laughed  his  hearty,  rollicking 
laugh,  and  again  shook  his  head  with  the 
knowing  air  of  a  man  who  can  explain  more 
than  he  chooses.  **  Mr.  Marten  is  pastor  at 
St  Cross/'  he  said,  **  and  I  am  master  at  the 
Great  Farm,  and  we've  each  a  right  to  do  as 
we  please  with  our  own,  and  we  are  best 
not  to  interfere  with  each  other.  I  don't 
reckon  he  has  done  justice  to  St.  Cross  — 
till  lately ;  and  he  don't  reckon  I  act  fairly 
with  my  concerns.  Neither  of  us  has  ever 
given  our  opinion  straight  out,  but  I  guess 
we  each  know  what  the  other  thinks.  And 
80  I  keep  out  of  his  way." 

*^  I  believe  Mr.  Marten  is  a  truly  excellent 
man,  and  always  anxious  to  do  his  duty  as 
his  conscience  tells  him,"  I  r3marked. 

"  According  to  m^  mind,  that's  dangerous 
doctrine,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Herbert.  "Is 
not  our  conscience  too  likely  to  bid  us  do 
just  what  we  wish  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  so,"  I  answered;  "I  think 
we  can  generally  distinguish  between  our 
conscience  and  our  will." 

**  I  think  it's  best  to  put  all  that  on  one 
side,"  said  the  farmer,  **and  inst  take  a 
sound  standard  of  duty,  and  resolutely 
stretch  ourselves  up  to  it,  even  if  we  crack 
our  hearts  in  the  process." 

"  But  by  your  rule,  how  are  we  to  select  a 
sound  standard  ?  "  I  queried.  "  May  not  our 
wills  engage  in  the  choice,  and  the  harsh 
man  indulge  himself  in  the  belief  he  aims 
at  justice,  and  the  mild  man  forget  justice, 
in  the  imaginary  pursuit  of  mercy  ?  " 

<*  Oh,  my  ideas  don't  take  such  high 
flights  as  that,"  rejoined  Mr.  Herbert ;  "  I 
just  follow  up  two  or  three  good  old  pre- 
cepts, that  keep  the  world  in  tne  right  place, 
and  have  no  twistings  and  turnings." 

"  But  everything  must  turn  out  of  its  way 
sometimes,  or  else  crush  something  beneath 
it,"  said  Ruth. 

"  Yes,  indeed  I "  exclaimed  Agnes. 

Her  uncle  turned  and  glanced  at  her. 
The  niece  rose  from  her  chair,  and  picked 
up  his  gloves,  which  had  fallen  to  the  floor. 


It  seemed  as  if  the  animated  ejaculation 
must  have  come  from  some^^y  else,  she  ap« 
peared  so  utterly  submissive.  When  an 
over  hasty  driver  hears  a  child's  cry  from 
beneath  his  chariot-wheels,  how  docs  he 
look?  Like  Mr.  Herbert  looked  then,  I 
fancy. 

Afler  a  little  desultory  cpnycrsation,  omr 
visitors  rose  to  go,  and  then,  availing;  our- 
selves of  her  uncle's  presence,  we  claimed 
Agnes's  company  for  the  day.  Mr.  Herbert 
immediately  granted  the  petition,  and  the 
girl  yielded  as  if  she  had  no  voice  in  the 
matter.  Yet  there  was  no  scornful  apathy 
about  Agnes  Herbert.  One  felt  no  repul- 
sion —  only  pity.  I  have  heard  that  some, 
who  have  passed  through  terrible  physical 
ordeals,  have  henceforUi  found  the  world 
somewhat  like  a  padded  and  darkened  room, 
wherein  all  sounds  were  muffled  and  all 
sights  misty.  Woald  you  be  angry  if  you 
had  to  speak  twice  before  such  an  one  heed- 
ed you  ?    I  don't  think  so.. 

When  her  uncle  was  gone,  and  her  bon- 
net and  mantle  put  aside,  Agnes  returned 
to  the  parlour,  and  professed  interest  in 
some  plain  woollen  knitting  with  which  Ruth 
was  busy.  *^  Such  nice  work,  for  it  can  be 
done  c[uite  mechanically,"  she  said. 

^*  Nice  work  for  an  old  woman  whose  eyes 
are  not  as  good  as  they  were,"  rejoined  my 
sister,  "  but  rather  dull  work  for  a  young 
lady,  who  should  have  pretty  patterns  and 
plans  of  her  own." 

"  Ah,  yes;  but  I  lose  myself  in  a  pattern,* 
said  Agnes,  smiling. 

"  But  practice  makes  perfect,  my  dear,'' 
observed  Ruth. 

"  I  have  had  plenty  of  practice,"  replied 
Miss  Herbert.  **  See  1 1  did  that  in  Lonaon," 
—  and  she  displayed  a  tiny  pocket-handker- 
chief with  an  elaborate  embroidered  device 
in  one  corner. 

My  sister  admired  it  exceedingly,  and  in- 
quired if  she  had  worked  any  more. 

"  O  yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  did  a  great 
many,  but  I  have  only  that  one." 

"  Have  you  worn  them  out  ? "  asked 
Ruth,  surprised.  **  Surely  you  don't  use 
such  things  for  e very-day  wear?" 

"  No,"  replied  Miss  Herbert,  *'  but  I  only 
kept  this  one,  and  I  seldom  use  it" 

**  Why  don't  you  embroider  some  more  ?  * 
inquired  my  sister. 

She  shook  her  head.  ^<  I  could  not  do  it 
now,"  she  answered,  a  little  sadly.  "I 
should  only  spoil  the  muslin." 

"  Did  you  leave  all  your  talents  in  Loo- 
don,  Miss  Herbert  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  laughed.  "  Perhaps  I  did,  sir,",  she 
said. 
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"  Do  you  remember  your  mother,  my 
dear  ?  '*  queried  Rutb  presently. 

"  No,**  she  answered ;  "  and  there  is  no  por- 
trait of  her.  And  yet  I  fancy  I  know  what 
she  was  like,"  —  this  very  softly. 

"  As  your  name  is  the  same  as  your  an- 
cle's, I  presume  you  are  his  niece  by  your 
father's  side?  **    remarked  my  sister. 

"Yes,"  replied  Agnes,  adding  presently, 
'^  but  my  father  was  not  at  all  like  my  un- 
cle. Not  like  him  in  any  way.  I  have 
heard  he  resembled  my  grand-mother's  broth- 
er, Richard  Care  we." 

*'  Family  likenesses  often  descend  in  that 
cross  fashion,"  I  observed. 

"  And  family  characters  too/'  said  Agnes, 
with  a  shoot  of  that  animation  which  occa- 
sionally illuminated  her  languor. 

"  We  knew  something  of  the  Carewes, 
when  we  were  young,"  said  Ruth,  "  and  I 
hope  your  father  did  not  resemble  your 
great-uncle  in  his  fate  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  But  he  was  never  what 
the  world  calls  respectable  or  good,"  an- 
swered Agnes,  with  a  bard,  satiric  touch  in 
her  voice. 

"  What  does  his  daughter  say  ?  "  asked 
Bath,  gently. 

'^  That  he  was  an  angel  in  a  strange  dis- 
guise," she  said  fervently,  adding  sorowfuUy ; 
**  but  that  is  only  my  opinion,  and,  of  course, 
I  loved  him  " 

"  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,"  said  Ruth, 
"  the  opinion  of  those  who  love,  is  most  like 
God's  verdict" 

Agnes  looked  up  with  ffreat  pathetic  eyes. 
"My  poor  father  often  laughed  about  re- 
ligious people,"  she  said,  "  but  he  would 
have  liked  you." 

"  Would  he  ? "  queried  my  sister,  with 
just  a  little  quaver  m  her  cheerful  voice. 

"  Yes,"  said  Agnes,  quietly,  "  he  fancied 
religious  people  were  selfish,  and  narrow, 
and  even  cruel ;  those  whom  he  had  known 
were  so,  you  see." 

"  Then  it  was  not  religion  he  laughed  at, 
but  only  its  counterfeit,"  rejoined  Ruth ; 
"  still,  that  was  wrong,  iTor  it  should  have 
given  him  pain  rather  than  amusement." 

"It  gave  him.  jjain  enough,"  answered 
Agnes,  "  bitter  pain  I  But  it  was  always 
bis  way  to  laugh  when  he  suffered.  Oh, 
now,  surely  he  knows  all  about  it,  and 
suffers  no  more  I " 

"  God  loves  him  far  better  than  you 
can,  little  one,"  said  my  sister.  "  God  knows 
ever\'thing,  and  takes  all  circumstances  into 
consideration.  Circumstances  don't  make 
a  man  good  or  bad,  but  they  try  him,  and 
God  knows  exactly  the  seventy  of  the  trial, 
and  that  those  who  seem  much  better  than 


he,  might  have  been  far  worse  had  thej  lived 
the  same  life." 

There  followed  a  silence,  which,  at  lait,  I 
broke  by  asking  where  Miss  Herbert  hid 
lived  when  in  Liondon. 

"  Oh,  in  many  places,"  she  replied,  with  a 
little  hesitation ; "  we  lived  in  any  neighbom^ 
hood  which  suited  my  father  for  the  time 
being  —  in  Bloomsbury  while  he  went  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  once  od 
Tower  Hill,  often  in  Soho." 

"And  you  were  the  housekeeper?' 
queried  Ruth. 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  not  much  honsekeep- 
ing  neeided  for  two  people  in  lod^n^  i 
Agnes  answered,  laughing. 

"  How  did  you  amuse  yourself?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  had  plenty  to  do,"  she  replied, 
bending  over  Ruth's  knitting  —  "my  eat 
broidery  and  a  little  drawing,  and  so  forth. 
Sometimes  1  could  help  papa  with  his 
manuscripts." 

"For  what  did  your  father  write?*  I 
asked. 

Agnes  coloured,  and  explained  rapidly. 
"  My  poor  father  was  unfortunate  from  the 
beginning.  You  see,  his  family  disowned 
him,  because  he  refused  to  be  a  cler^^man ; 
it  being  a  custom  with  the  Herberts  that  the 
eldest  son  should  be  bred  for  the  farm,  and 
the  second  for  the  church.  Therefore,  when 
he  went  to  London,  he  was  so  badly  off,  lie 
was  glad  to  work  for  any  one  who  would 
employ  him.  He  often  used  to  say  he  got 
into  a  bad  style  of  literature ;  and  what  was 
worse,  he  made  a  name  in  that  style, 
and  that  cost  him  all  chances  of  advance 
ment."  And  after  this  apologetic  preamble, 
she  added,  humbly,  "  He  wrote  long  storiei 
for  the  common  penny  papers.  I  daresay 
you  scarcely  know  what  I  mean,  for  rach 
journals  only  go  into  kitchens." 

"  None  the  worse,  for  that  matter,**  said 
Ruth,  promptly.  "  I've  seen  tbirty-shiiliiig 
novels  that  should  only  go  into  kitchea 
fires." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  my  father  cared  ftr 
that  alone,"  continued  Agnes,  thoughtfully ; 
"  only  he  had  to  write  in  a  particular  war 
for  these  papers — to  cram  each  story  witti 
twenty  hair-breadth  adventures,  to  make 
his  people  talk  as  real  people  never  do,  and 
each  like  —  I  scarcely  know  how  to  express 
myself — but  every  character  like  one  great 
capital  letter,  instead  of  a  long  word  made 
up  of  many  vowels  and  consonants,  each 
modifying  the  other." 

"  All  the  devils  very  black,  and  all  the 
angels  very  bright  I "  said  Ruth. 

*'Yes,  exactly  so,"  rejoined  Asnes,  a^ 
cepting     my    sister's    shrewd    definitioii. 
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^  How  often  he  used  to  say  that  if  he  had 
knoim  the  end  from  the  bc^nning,  he 
would  rather  have  swept  a  crossing  than 
have  mshed  into  literature  merely  to  earn 
a  piece  of  bread ! " 

'*  And  was  he  never  able  to  break  these 
miaerable  trammels  ?  "  I  inquired. 

*•  Never  —  until  —  until  just  before  his 
death,"  she  answered,  with  a  breaking  voice ; 
**  and  then  a  beautiful  little  simple  tale  of 
his  came  out  in  a  first-class  magazine.  The 
number  containing  it  was  brought  to  him 
the  day  he  died ;  and  he  read  his  own  story, 
word  for  word,  and  smiled  as  if  it  pleased 
him."  And  here  she  broke  down,  very 
quietly. 

"Did  he  say  anything ?  "  Ruth  asked, 
presently. 

"  He  put  the  magazine  into  my  hands," 
she  replied,  raising  her  tearful  face,  ^^  and 
be  said,  *  Agnes,  that  is  the  only  legacy  I 
can  leave  you.  I  wish  I  had  gone  to  church 
with  you  now,  my  girL  If  Ihave  strength 
next  Sunday,  I  will  go.'  But  two  hours 
After  he  was  dead."* 

We  scarcely  spoke  again,  until  Phillis 
brought  in  our  dinner.  The  afternoon 
passed  in  our  usual  sleepy,  okl-folks*  way. 
Dot  when  tea  and  lamp-light  banished  our 
drowsiness,  we  found  that  in  the  meantime 
Agnes  had  made  considerable  progress  with 
Suth*8  knitting. 

When  Hiillis  came  to  remove  our  tea 

g 01  page  she  announced  that  Alice  M*- 
dlum  was  in  the  kitchen. 

••  If  you  are  not  particularly  engaged,  sir, 
■he  has  a  message  from  her  brother  m  Lon- 
don," said  Pliillis. 

**  Bring  her  in,"  directed  my  sister ;  "  and 
I  hope  she  has  brought  tlie  drawings  which 
•be  promised  to  show  us." 

Alice  came  immediately ;  her  pale  face 
iVeshened  by  the  healthy  March  breezes. 
laono  hand  she  held  a  foldel  envelope,  and 
in  the  other,  a  small,  worn  |>ortfblio.  Miss 
Herbert  had  resumed  Huth's  knitting,  but 
■he  looked  up  and  smiled  and  nodded  as 
cor  ex-servant  entered. 

Alice  had  brought  good  news.  A  little 
kindness  is  a  very  good  investment  when  it 
■ecores  us  the  first  edition  of  all  pleasant 
tidings  conr^erning  those  we  have  aided. 
She  had  brouf^ht  a  8overei<i:n  from  Ewen  as 
his  subscription  towards  the  St.  Cross  re- 
fMiiiB,  and  she  confided  to  lu  the  history  of 
this  sorercign.  Ewen  had  sold  six  little 
sketches  at  some  picture  shop  in  London, 
mod  the  piece  of  gold  was  his  payment. 

**  And  1  hope  there  are  more  in  that  port- 
folio," said  Ruth,  *^  for  I  want  to  see  some. 
Take  off  your  bonnet  and  shawl,  child,  or 


you  will  not  feel  their  benefit  when  you 
go  out  again  into  the  cool  night  air." 

So  Alice  carried  her^  wrappers  to  the 
sofa,  and  then  returned  to  the  table  in  her 
dark,  tight  dress,  with  its  prim  linen  collar 
and  cuffs.  Agnes  Herbert  left  her  seat, 
and  helped  her  to  untie  the  knotted  strings 
of  her  portfolio.  When  it  was  oj)ene<l,  she 
withdretv  a  little,  that  Ruth  might  have  the 
best  view. 

The  first  which  Alice  displayed  was  the 
drawing  which  her  brother  had  given  to 
Greorge  Wilmot,  a  ruined  boat  on  a  moonlit 
wharf.  It  was  a  simple  affair,  the  paper 
and  other  materials  employed  l>eing  of  the 
very  cheapest  description.  And  yet  there 
was  something  in  the  sketch  which  many  a 
gilt-framed  picture  lacks.  It  made  me 
think  of  the  lives  which  at  first  gladden 
happy  households,  and  yet  end  in  corruption 
and  misery  on  the  seething  shores  of  the 
river  Thames.  It  was,  somehow,  like  a 
prayer  for  such.  I  wonder  if  that  was  in 
Ewen's  mind  when  he  drew  it.  Very  likely 
not.  If  the  soul  of  an  artist  or  a  poet  be 
once  enlisted  in  Grod's  service,  I  believe  his 
brush  or  his  pen  becomes  the  unconscious 
mouthpiece  of  God's  oracle.  Over  that 
picture  Ruth  lingered  a  long  while. 

The  next  was  quite  a  different  scene.  A 
sunny,  sloping  meadow,  with  a  river  wind- 
ing in  the  distance,  one  or  two  sleepy  sh(>ep 
in  the  foreground,  and  a  single  bird  in  the 
blue  English  sky.  I  knew  the  scene.  It 
was  the  great  field  where  I  had  first  spoken 
to  Ewen  M' Galium. 

"  Oh  I  remember  that  I "  exclaimed 
Agnes,  startled. 

Alice  looked  up,  surprised. 

"  Have  you  seen  it  before  ?  "  asked  Rnth. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  turning  to  Alice, 
and  addifig,  half-aside,  "  we  chanced  to 
come  upon  your  brother  whilst  he  was 
drawing  it,  and  I  remember  it  well,  because 
afterwards  we  took  the  same  subject.*' 

Who  were  **  we  ? "  I  womiored.  But 
Alice  only  smiled,  and  seemed  quitx;  satisfied 
with  the  explanation,  and  passed  on  to 
another  picture. 

There  were  one  or  two  other  sketches  of 
local  scenery,  all  very  beautiful.  Tnen 
Alice  produced  two  more  drawings,  the  only 
ones  which  were  mounted  on  canlboard. 
"  These  are  a  pair,"  said  she,  "  au'l  they  are 
only  in  my  charge.  The  others  Ewen  gave 
me,  but  these  he  asked  me  to  keep  for  him. 
lie  did  them  in  London,  and  brought  tlicm 
home  on  Ghristma^Mlay.  I  think  he  took 
the  subject  from  some  verses  which  he  has 
copied  on  the  back." 

I  took  one,  and  Ruth  took  the  other. 
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Mine  represented  a  poorlj  farnbhed  cham-  yet.  But  these  are  the  best  in  tbe  portibfiaL 
ber,  whose  single  ornament  was  an  unframed  Look  at  the  two  different  expressions  modi- 
portrait  on  the  wadL  Before  it  sat  a  youn^  iyins  the  same  features  I " 
man  with  a  book  on  his  knee,  from  which  **  I  believe  £wen  has  taken  his  own  r»> 
he  seemed  to  have  just  looked  up.  There  flection  in  the  glass  for  his  model,**  obserfed 
were  traces  of  laborious  work  about  the  Ruth.  **The  face  and  the  whole  figure 
figure,  which  showed  our  artist  was  a  novice  remind  me  of  him." 

in  th'is  line.    Behind  the  drawine  I  found  *^  Geoi^e  Wilmot  insists  on  the  likenesi,'' 

this  verse,  written  in  a  close,  dark,  charac-  rejoined  Alice,  "  bat  I  can't  see  it,  ma'am* 

teristic  hand :  —  —  pondering   over    the   drawing  —  or,  it 

least,  a  very  little.    £wen  is  much  bette^ 

"  For  like  an  angel's  had  her  face  looking." 

To  his  eyes  always  seemed :  "  Your  brother    is    certainly  a    gennu, 

On  wakinj?  and  on  sleeping  dreams  Alice,"  I  remarked. 

Her  beauty  ever  beamed :  u  j  always  thought  so,  sir,"  she  answend, 

And  the  poor  orphan  boy,  alas  !  „^,„  «.,:^fi.,  ;«,i««^ 

W^  hTppieat^heo  h/dn««ed . "  '^rwf'Skinf  confidentiaUy.  Alice,- 1 

Turning  to  the  picture  Ruth  had  takea,  "aid,  "rt?  you  think  Ewen  would  prefe 

I  found  it  represent^  a  church  porch.    The  ««?  l^^  occupation  tohis  present  ofliee. 

door  was  ajar,  and  one  coulrfsce  white  ^^''^I    ^  ^^  ^'"^  "*  ««drudgeiyto 

dresses  and  gay  flowers  within.    Leaving  °?>v,           •   »   ■.         v  j       •»    *     u 

the  porch  wi^  a  man,  about  seven  yeaS  „  "  ^^  '"''f''.  *«  '*P''f  ^I^H'^S!!!^' 

olderthan  the  hero  of  the  other  sceie-  "I  »°>  «f»  he  is  hanpy.    Indeed,  I  believe 

md  Ewen  had  evidently  striven  to  pnwerve  )l  ?^»*'y  ?"'*''"  r"*"  ?5  *''«y  »«•  .  A» 

the  character  of  the  countenance,  through  p^"**^**.   ^  *"^  «Jtu*^*t-  S'  "J^,^ 

the  change  from  early  youth  to  maturity,  talk  about  soiTKthing  of  the  kind,  and  Ewen 

The  vereS  attached  w^  as  follows :  -  «"*  *?  •"**  ''f«/°'  t  f™"  "!S°"*  '"if* 

kept  him  at  a  fair  balance  with  everyday 

"He  sauntered  up  the  rough  hewn  steps,  ^^^'    Those  were  his  own  words,  sir.     And 

The  door*  were  open  wide.  he  was  not  speaking  of  himsef. 

And  there,  —  before  the  altar  old,  "I  am  sure   he  is  right,     said   Agnei, 

At  her  brave  father's  side,  warmly. 

With  some  one  on  her  other  hand,  —  ^*  Yes,  truly,"  I  responded,  <^  a  genius,  to 

Stood  Liady  May,  a  bride  !  be  above  his  fellows,  must  be  a  good,  com- 

«           *           «           #           #  mon-place  man,  and  something  besides.    Is 

«t  Au  «.i.-i  -K  «!»„•  *K-*  ^e.^^*^.  ^— .^  he  higher  than  others  for  having  what  they 

"  An,  wnv  1  an,  why  ?  that  question  came        ,        **    ^    t  u    i    u *.u*  u*  l  xi_  '^ 

To  Fuike,  without  reply,  ^*^®  ^^^  '^  ^«  ^^^^^  somethmg  which  they 

As  he  gazed  on  the  village  homes,  have  ?            .,„,,,, 

The  blue,  out-reaching  sky,  "  Ah  I "  said  Ruth,  "  I  never  blame  the 

The  ancient  church,  the  old  red  house,  good  old  woman  who  boxed  King  Alfred's 

And  left  them  with  a  sigh."  ears  because  he  let  the  cakes  burn,  while  he 

•  pondered  over  his  miserable  country.  Served 

As  I  read  these  q^uotations  aloud,  Affues  nim  right ! " 

whispered   to  my  sister,  who    responded,  *'  But  you  would  not  have  had  him  forget 

"  Are  they  really,  my  dear  ?  "  then  address-  his  country  for  the  cakes,"  pleaded  Agnes, 

ing  me,  ^*  Edward,  Miss  Herbert  says  those  gently. 

Terses  are  taken  from  a  poem  which  her  "  No ;  he  might  have  watched  them  and 

father  wrote  in  his  last  stor^."  thought  of  it  while  he  did  so.    'Twould  have 

'  "  Oh,  how  strange ! "  said  Alice,  smiling  been  good  exercise  for  his  eyes  and  his  mind, 

with  pleased  surprise ;  "  I  wonder  if  Ewen  And  I  daresay  the  dame's  punishment  did 

knew  it  I    He  never  told  me."  him  good,  and  he  was  the  better  king  for  it 

**  What  do  you  think  of  these  two  pic-  afterwards,"  said  my  sister, 

tures,  brother  ?  "  queried  Ruth.  **  But  she  need  not  have  been  so  rough," 

"  I  am  a  bad  art-critic,"  I  replied.   "  They  Agnes  remonstrated, 

are  ver^  pretty,  but,  to  my  mind,  scarcely  **  That  was  the  manner  of  the  time,"  Ruth 

as  pleasing  as  the  landscapes."  retorted ;  ^*  if  she  had  been  a  cruel  woman 

**  Their  execution  is  not  as  good  just  be-  she  would  not  have  given  him  any   more 

cause    the    aim    is    higher,"    said    Agnes  cakes,  and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of 

Herbert,  eagerly.    ''  I  think  Mr.  M'Callum's  King  Alfred  ! " 

skill  is  scarcely  equal  to  his  ambition  —  as  ''  Ah,  that  is  it,"  said  the  other.    **  I  waa 
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1  wouldn't  think  it  riorht  to  spoil 
I  whole  life   for  one   instance  of 

I 

il  juncture,  t^hillis  put  in  her  head 
[OOnced,  **  Mrs.  Irons  has  come  to 
M  Herbert." 

urns  you  will  like  to  come  with  us, 
nid  Agnes,  as  she  assisted  her  in 
the  pictures  into  the  portfolio. 
roa  will  have  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
iiotection  as  far  as  the  Farm  —  the 
part  of  your  journey." 
nk  you,  ma'am,"  answered  Alice, 
be  very  glad,  though  I  am  not  at  all 

her  am  I,"  said  Agnes ;  **  but  we 
fen  save  our  courage  till  we  need 

^,  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your- 
iciently  well  to  come  again  very 
id  I,  shaking  hands  with  Miss  Her- 

Berbert  penitently  gave  a  suitable 

■give  our  kindest  regards  to  your 
her,"  said  Ruth,  bidding  good-bye 
;  "and  when  you  write  to  Ewen, 
we  wonder  why  we  have  no  letter 
ly  and  we  suppose  he  has  found  so 
ends  in  London  that  he  has  quite 
I  everybody  at  Upper  Mallowe,  ex- 
own  family." 

laughed  gaily.  "Ewen  has  not," 
"^wen  never  will.  But  he  fears 
Riblesomc,  ma'am." 
1  just  tell  him  my  opinion,"  retorted 
and  then,  I  think,  though  he  is 
-by   descent  —  he    can    scarcely 


have  sufficient  obstinacy  and  pride  to  persist 
any  longer  in  his  own  way." 

Alice  laughed  again,  and  promised  to  de- 
deliver  the  message  exactly y  with  an  empha- 
sis on  the  word.  She  perfectly  understood 
my  sister.  Then  they  went  off.  And  pres- 
ently, as  they  crossed  the  garden,  we  heard 
their  clear  voices  mingling  with  the  harsher 
metallic  tones  of  the  severe  upper  servant  of 
the  Great  Farm. 

^>  Those  two  girls  nearly  realize  the  quaint 
old  fictions  wherein  the  maid  was  as  much  a 
gentlewoman  as  the  mistress,*  I  remarked. 

"  Is  that  such  a  wonder  ?  "  asked  Ruth. 

"  Is  it  a  common  case  ?"  I  questioned,  in« 
return. 

"  No,  but  it  should  be,"  she  replied ;  "  and 
it  would  be,  if  masters  and  unstresses  had 
a  right  idea  of  service." 

*»  What  do  you  think  the  right  idea  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  That  man's  whole  duty  to  man  is  ser- 
vice," she  answered,  "and  that,  therefore, 
everybody  is  somebody's  servant,  and  that 
he  stands  highest  who  best  serves  the  great- 
est number." 

"  That  lad  Ewen  is  evidently  a  clever  fel- 
low," I  observed,  presently. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  poor  bOy ! "  said  Ruth. 

And  then  we  sat  in  silence,  and  I  pon- 
dered over  the  pictures  I  had  seen,  and  the 
talk  we  had  held  about  them.  And  I  won- 
dered if  Miss  Herbert  drew  nearly  as  well 
as  Ewen.  "  We  took  the  same  subject,"  she 
said.  Who  are  "  we  ?  "  Not  her  uncle, 
surely.  No;  my  mind  rejected  that  sur- 
mise. Who  can  "we"  be?  Is  it  not 
tantalising  to  hear  a  riddle,  without  its 
answer  ? 
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THE    AUSTRIAN    CONCORDAT. 


*     From  The  Spectator,  April  25. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  CONCORDAT,  THE  EHPER- 
OR,  AND  THE  POPE. 

He  mu»t  be  indeed  an  extraordinarily 
blasd  individual  wlio  Ctinnot  find  the  present 
aspect  of  the  Old  World  sufficiently  excit- 
ing to  awake  his  interest.  At  every  point 
Europe  teems  literally  with  fermentation. 
There  is  not  a  State  in  it  but  is  felt  to  be  full 
of  inflammable  materials,  —  to  be  impregnat- 
ed with  spasmodic  elements,  —  requiring  for 
explosion  only  some  conjunction  that  under 
existing  circumstances  is  visibly  but  too 
likely  to  come  al)out.  Positively,  the  at^ 
mosphere  is  thick  to  the  senses  with  atoms 
of  disturbance  in  every  quarter,  —  so  thick 
for  once  that  it  is  an  ase  since  we  have  been 
able  to  come  across  the  cheerful  phenomena 
of  the  optimist  who  still  maintains  that  all  is 
blue  and  serene  in  the  political  firmament 
overhead.  Trustfulness  in  the  future  has 
long  given  way  to  suspense  and  anxiety,  for 
in  every  direction  the  horizon  is  plainly  be- 
set with  angry  weatherbanks.  What  adds 
to  all  this  uneasiness  is  that  human  perspi- 
cacity cannot  possibly,  at  this  precise  mo- 
ment, forecast  the  actual  course  of  things. 
All  it  can  do,  with  some  degree  of  accurat^y, 
is  to  observe  the  particular  character  of  the 
various  angry  elements  that  are  being  piled 
up.  Many  are  easily  enough  asc*crtained. 
^o  ditFerence  of  opinion  can  exist  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  antai;- 
onism  between  Imperial  France  and  Ger- 
many, any  more  than  as  to  what  is  involved 
in  the  antaironism  between  the  for(.*es  of 
Kussia  and  Turkey.  But  in  exact  relation 
to  the  definiteness  of  antagonism  is  the  defi- 
niteness  of  the  issues  they  can  give  rise  to. 
What  we  must  be  prepared  for  in  these  instan- 
ces are  wars  more  or  less  desperate  between 
these  forces,  if  ever  they  should  unfortunate- 
ly come  to  meet  at  the  point  of  angry  heat ; 
but  thou(;h  wars  of  incalculable  masrnitude 
and  incalculable  destructiveness,  as  waged  by 
State  against  State,  and  well  defini'd  na- 
tionality, against  ecjually  welUlefined  na- 
tionality, yet  the  mode  and  scope  of  their 
operations  can  be  gauged  to  some  degree. 
There  is  no  inherent  cause  why  these  shocks 
should  be  so<Mally  as  well  as  politically  revo- 
lutionary. There  is  no  reason  why  these 
should  convulse  the  organization  as  well  as 
the  confiuuration  of  the  communities  en- 
gaged. But  such  a  thorough  convulsion 
seems  quite  within  the  probable  compass  of 
what  lies  involved  in  the  play  of  forces  now 
at  work  in  Austria.  On  the  whole  Conti- 
nent no  State  presents  a  spectacle  at  all 


comparable  in  real  interest  to  that  which  if 
presented  by  what  once  was  the  Empire  of 
the  Hapsburghs,  but  at  this  moment  is  onlj 
a  loose  aggregation  of  populations^  dimly 
and  vaguely  groping  their  way  to  social  and 
political  reconstruction. 

Since  the  French  Revolution,  Europe  has 
looked  on  no  more  momentous  and  compli- 
cated undertakings  than  those  taken  in  hand 
by  the  populations  till  the  other  day  the 
subjects  of  an  empire  of  renown,  but  now 
cast  adrifl  to  find  a  new  foothold  of  their  own. 
For  let  it  not  be  fancied  that  because  Fran- 
cis Joseph  has  been  lustily  cheered  bv  the 
Hungarians  as  their  King,  and  has  had  bon- 
fires lit  in  his  honour  by  the  Viennese  in 
their  transitory  rapture  at  a  slap  given  to 
the  Church  to  which  he  was  prematurely  be- 
lieved jto  be  faithful,  therefore,  the  Empii^ 
is  being  cemented.     On  the  contrary,  what 
has  just  happened  at  Vienna,  and  is  stall 
happeninjr  in  the  Royal  Palace  in  Buda,  to 
far  from  proving  the  feasibility  of  effecting  a 
practical  fusion  of  the  old  Empire  in  a  new 
and  better  fashion,  must  carry  conTictioo  to 
ever}'  mind  not  dimmed  by  sanguine  zeal  that 
the  problems  at  issue  are  most  difficult  of  so- 
lution ;  at  least,  unless  something  rery  like  a 
miraculous  change  should  come  over  the  na> 
ture  and  intellects  of  the  Hapsburghs.^   The 
popular  element  is  in  the  ascendant  in  the 
two  portions  of  the  Austrian  Empire.^  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  element  may  in  tht 
end  lose  itself  in  a  reaction,  the  natural  re- 
sult of  its  own  unwise  actidn.    But  such 
turn  of  the  tide  is  not  yet  at  hand,  nor  are 
there  any  signs  thereof,  and  before  it  does 
come,  if  this  should  ever  l)e'  bo,  the  [lopolar 
feeling  will  have  made   itself  felt  with  in- 
creasing force  on  what  to  the  Austrian  peo- 
ple is  their  special  bogie,  —  but  to  the  Ilapt- 
burghs  generally,  and  to  Francis    Joseph 
particularly,  is  an  object  of  worship,  an  ine- 
radicable article  of  faith  —  just  as  much  wm 
the  divine  right  of  Kings  was  to  a  Stuart  — 
the  Church  as  a  privileged  institution.     W^ 
say  deliberately  that  what  has  just  occm., 
and  still  is  occurring  on  this  head  conre] 
the  evidence  of  how  hopeless   is  the  U 
whi(!li  Baron  Beust  has  rashly  pledged  hL 
self  to,  the  reconstruction  of  Austria  on 
popular  basis,  with  so  thoroughly  weak^ 
reed  to  lean   on  for  his  chief  prop  as 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph.     That  much  i 
should  have  l>een   made  abroad  about 
vote  adopted  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  1^      ^ 
so  insignificant  a  measure  as  the  establisb:^ 
ment  of  a  machiner}'  for  optional  civil  regi  -^ 
tration  of  marriaojes  is  not  marvellous,  wbr 
we  find  Vienna  cheering  itself  hoarse  at  tl 
result.    It  always  happens  at  the  opening 
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great  revolutions,  tbat  the  people  begin  like 
children  b^  being  taken  off  their  le^  with 
joy  at  a  trifle.  What  is  significant  is  that 
this  trifle  —  which  some  months  hence  the 
people  will  no  longer  think  worth  considera- 
tion —  has  already  seemed  to  an  august  Im- 
perial intellect  a.  matter  of  such  mighty  im- 
port, that  before  assenting  thereto  he  has  to 
^et  the  better  of  a  stern  internal  struggle. 
For  that  this  surely  is  the  case,  cannot  be 
concealed  by  any  amount  of  officious  or  offi- 
cial explanation.  Francis  Joseph  has  been 
frightened  for  his  soul  when  called  upon  to 
give  his  sovereign  sanction  to  what  is  but 
the  first  step  in  a  course  of  legislative  action 
against  the  Church  upon  which  his  people 
are  absolutely  determined. 

It  is  somewhat  perplexing  to  discriminate 
between  the  contradictory  statements  that 
tumble  in  upon  us  in  quick  succession,  as  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  case  in  the  matter  of 
a  legislative  revision  of  the  Concordat.  It 
is  evident  that  some  powerful  parties  are 
busily  engaged  in  trymg  to  throw  dust  of 
their  own  making  in  people's  eyes,  —  the 
dust  so  raised  being  com|X)sed  of  studied  as- 
surances as  to  the  complete  accord  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  as  to  the 
modifications  in  the  Concordat  that  are  rccj- 
uisite  to  satisfy  the  popular  desire.  The 
most  curious  and  elaborate  of  these  attempts 
at  blinding  the  public,  is  one  that  has  been 
made  through  the  channel  of  the  Journal  des 
Ddbats.  In  a  correspondence  from  Vienna 
which  the  editors  of  that  journal  introduce 
with  an  explanatory  statement  that  it^ 
source  must  impart  special  value  to  the  infor- 
mation, we  are  furnished  with  detailed  data 
as  to  the  happy  coalition  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Pope  to  gratify  the  popular 
demand.  According  to  this  oracular  corre- 
spondent the  Vatican  perfectly  recognizes 
tne  wants  of  the  age,  and  is  ready  to  meet 
the  proposals  of  the  Austrian  Government 
in  a  spirit  of  surprising  liberality.  In  short, 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  Baron  Beust, 
Francis  Joseph,  and  Pius  IX.  are  pulling 
together  cordially  and  successfully  in  a  re- 
forminjr  co-partnership.  This  certainly  is 
dianietncally  contrary  to  all  we  learn  from 
tsources  we  have  every  reascn  to  believe  in, 
although  we  think  we  can  quite  understand 
the  motive  that  is  likely  to  have  suggested 
the  dissemination  of  such  incorrect  state- 
ments. Baron  Beust  is  a  clever,  but  a  very 
sanguine  and  in  many  respects  a  very  reck- 
less statesman.  Moreover,  he  is  a  Protes- 
tant by  birth  and  education,  and  as  a 
Protestant  lie  approaches  the  Vatican,  con- 
templates its  nature,  and  misunderstands  it. 
lie  has  been  fooling  hiukself  with  the  notion 


»—  and  many  are  the  politicians  who  have 
done  the  same  —  that  the  Pope  could  be 
amenable  to  reasonings  based  on  grounds  of 
prudence  and  secular  expediency.  He  ac- 
tually has  been  pursuing  the  will-o'-the-wisp 
notion  that  the  Court  of  Rome  would  act  as 
a  reasonable  human  creature  might  be  ex- 
pected to  act  when  called  on  to  do  so  in 
conjunction  with  one  known  to  be  a  friend. 
Baron  Beust  had  never  realized  to  himself 
what  Lamennais  calls  the  high-principled  in- 
gratitude of  the  Court  of  Borne  to  its  friends 
—  an  ingratitude  based  on  the  conception 
that  whatever  it  conceded  to  human  frienda 
must  be  so  much  deducted  from  the  Church. 
It  does  not  seem  as  if  even  at  this  hour  he 
had  taken  in  the  fullness  of  this  intense  stiff- 
neckedness,  or  he  would  desist  from  the 
puerile  trick  of  putting  forth  rosy  coloured 
statements  that  are  quite  unfounded,  solely 
because  his  sanguine  temperament  still  be- 
lieves that  in  the  end  he  will  succeed  in 
making  the  impresdon  he  wishes.  No  doubt 
Baron  Beust  finds  himself  somewhat  in  a 
clef\  stick,  for  his  plausible  self-confidence 
in  his  own  power  to  persuade  the  Pope  'has 
materially  tended  to  hoodwink  the  slender 
intelligence  of  the  Emperor,  who  really 
thought  he  was  assured  pf  a  Papal  license, 
until  of  a  sudden  he  finds  himself  brought 
up  opposite  a  sharp  monition  from  the  Holpr 
Father,  and  a  not  less  sharp  measure  of  his 
Reichsrath,  that  calls  for  his  sovereign  ab- 
sent As  yet  no  resolution  has  been  actu- 
ally taken,  and  it  would  appear  that  re- 
course is  being  had  to  the  kind  of  appeals 
weak  minds  are  naturally  disposed  to  in 
difficult  moments.  The  Emperor  is  beseech- 
ing the  Pope  through  private  channels,  and 
seeking  to  move  his  heart  with  piteous  cries. 
On  the  other  hand,  Baron  Beust,  who  has 
before  now  had  experience  of  the  inefficiency 
or  unwillingness  of  his  official  agents  in 
Rome  to  speak  the  sort  of  language  which 
his  Protestant  nature  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  uttering  to  the  Pope,  and  wlio,  in 
consequence,  has  had  already  to  dismiss  one 
Aml>assa(lor  because  he  would  not  carry  out 
his  instrur!tions,  seems  now  about  to  de- 
spatch —  if  we  are  to  believe  the  latest  tele- 
gram —  Baron  Meysenburg  to  supplement 
the  zeal  and  spirit  of  Count  Crivelli.  We 
do  not  expect  that  this  announced  supple- 
mentary embassy  will  produce  much  eiiect 
on  the  temper  of  Pius  IX.  or  Antonelli. 
*'  Nan  possumus**  is  all  the  answer  that  will 
be  given,  though  every  diplomatist  in  the 
sorvice,  and  even  every  Archduke  in  the 
House  of  Hapsburgh  go  on  their  knees  be- 
fore the  Pope,  so  that  Francis  Joseph  will 
have  to  make  up  his  mind  either  to  act  in 
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ibis  matter  without  the  Papal  sanction,  or  to  the  pebbles.    "  Each,  with    its   head  im* 

face  the  consequences  of  rejecting  the  vote  stream,  struggled,  fought,  and  ecaffled  nr 

of  the  Reichsrath.     We  do  not  contemplate  precedence.     With    one's  hands  only,  or 

that  he   will  do  this.     On    this    occasion  more  easily  by  employing  a  gafi*  or  a  oroak- 

Francis  Joseph  will  yield  to  popular  feel-  stick,  tons  of  salmon  could  have  been  pcD> 

ing,  for  he  is  too  little  intelligent  to  under-  cured  by  the  simple  process   of  hookii^ 

stand  the  real  situation  —  the  current  that  them  out."    Once  started  on  their  journey, 

has  set  in  —  and  I10  will   believe  that  the  the  salmon  never  turn  back.     As  last  ai 

concession,  in  itself  insignificant,  is  all  that  those  in  front  die,  fresh  arrivals  crowd  on 

will  be  demanded  of  the  Crown.    But  in  to  take  their  places  and  share  their  fate, 

this  he  is  likely  soon  to  find  himself  much  ''  It  was  a  strange  and  novel  sight  to  see 

mistaken,  and  then  will  arise  difficulties  out  three  moving  lines  of  fish  —  the  dead  and  dj- 

of  his  narrow  scruples  of  conscience  which  it  in;;  in  the  eddies  and  slackwater  along  toe 

b  more  easy  to  descry,  than  to  see  how  they  banks  the  living,  breasting  the  current  mtbe 

are  likely  to  be  overcome  by  so  prejudiced  centre,blindlypressingon  to  perish  like  their 

and  narrow-minded  a  monarch.  kindred."  For  two  months  this  great  sal- 
mon army  proceeds  on  its  way  up  stream, 
furnishing  a  supply  of  food  without  which 

_.._  the  Indians ,  must  perish  miserably.     The 

winters  are  too  severe  for  them  to  venture 

out  in  search  of  food,  even  if  there  was  any 

From  The  Saturday  Review,  to  be  obtained;    from  being  destitute  <M 
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summer  for  wmter  provisions,  and  henoe 
British  Columbia  is  neither  a  very  in-  for  six  months  in  the  year  thejr  depend  on 
teresting  nor  a  very  agreeable  country.  ^^^  ^*°^o?'  ^^^^^  ^^%  '^Yf''  *^  **'''^  "^ 
The  winters  are  long  ancfbitterly  cold,  and  ""mbep  in  June  and  July,  and  nnaerre 
the  snow  lies  deep  fSr  six  months  out  of  the  ^y  ^^y'^S  P  **^«  «"?•  There  is  little  doubt 
twelve.  The  natives  subsist  principally  on  ^K^V  ^u  j°*P?''*^°^  ^^^  prohtable  trade 
fish,  and  are  stunted  in  growth,  and  inferi(?r  f°*S^f  be  developed  on  the  Eraser  and  Co- 
in  type  to  the  meat-eating  Indians  of  Ore-  ^"™^"*  ,"^f^'«  'i  «*^?°  m  large  numbers 
gon.  Their  numbers  are  estimated  at  pres-  ^^^«  ?^^^  ^"^  .^?'^^^  ^"t^  Lim>paan  con- 
en  t  at  30,000;  but  they  arc  steadily  decreas-  sumption.  Providence  has  favoured  tbe 
ing,  and  retiring  before  the  advance  of  the  ^?^»a?  with  another  source  of  provision  for 
white  man.  There  is  nothing  very  remark-  J^«  ^'^^^f'  ^"^7  as  important  as  the  salmoo. 
able  about  the  scenery ;  there  is  but  little  JH®  "^^^^^^  ^**  supplies  him  at  once  with 
big  game  to  attract  the  sportsman.  The  *^S^''  ^^"e^:  *°f^  ^*\:  ^^^^?  ^"^^  "*^ 
shortest  sketch  of  the  country  and  its  in-  Perforated  with  a  rush,  or  strip  of  cyprM 

habitants  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  ^^^^:  '^  ^^^  ^,  ^»gi^'®^»  »°^  ^"f'js  ^^^'^^ 

curiosity;  and  we  are  therefore  very  glad  H"*^l  consumed.     Strung  up  and  hun^  for  » 

that  Mr.  Lord,  a  painstaking  and  zealous  ^»°*«  >j»  the  smoke  of  a  wood  fire,  it  is  pre- 

naturalist,    has    almost    entirely  confined  served  as  a  fatty  morsel  to  warm  him  when 

himself  to  the  special  subjects  for  the  sake  P'nchod  with  cold ;  and  bv  heat  and  prw- 

pf  which  he  joined  the  Boundary  Commis-  ^"^  }^  «  easily  converted  into  liquid   ml, 

sion,  and  has  thereby  furnished  us  with  two  and  drunk  with  aviditv.     That  nothing  may 

volumes   at  once  amusing  and  instructive.  ^  wanting,  the   hollow  st^  of  the  sea 

Perhaps  the  most   remarkable  fact  in  the  .^^'  ^^^^^  f  '5®  /^'  ^f  "^  "^  expanded 

natural  history  of  British  Columbia  is  the  '^^  *  complete  flask,  makes  an  admirable 

extraordinary  abundance  of  fish  generally,  ^^^^  lx)ttfo -without   any  febe   bottcMn, 

and  of  salmon  particularly.     It  is  no  exai-  ?^^^^!.®/  "T  *"^/^»  ^^^'^  ^^f  ^.°^?^  ^.*^"^ 

geration  to  say  that  sahnon  swarm  in  such  himself  for  long  dreary  months  in  his  win  er 

numbers  that  the  rivers  cannot  hold  them,  quarters,  neither  his  larder  nor  his  cellar 

In  June  and  July  every  brook,  every  rivu-  are  empty,  and  he  has  a  lamp  to  lighten  the 

let,  no  matter  how  shallow,  is  so  crammed  darkn^s.      The  stcamera  have  frightened 

with  salmon  that  from  sheer  want  of  room  ^y  ^^^  ^^?  ^^"^  *^  ^^\  ^^^  ^^«  1°?^ 

they  push  one  another  high-and-drv  upon  ^™  i^?^.''!^  ^^""^^f?^  they  have  both 

'^                                o              J     r^  retreated  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia  nver. 

•  The  Naturalist  in    Vaneouver  Island  and  Amongst  other  inhabitants  of  the  salt  and 

British  Columbia.   Bv  John  Keu»t  Lord,  F.Z.y.,  fresh  waters  of  these  regions,  we  may  notice 

Naturalist  to  the  British  Nonh  Americnn  Bound-  tk,*  hAlihnf  and  tliP  flturrrfv^n    hntli  nf  w)iirh 

ary  CommiMlon.     2  volt.  London  :  Riohard  Bent-  ^°®  paiiont  ^o.  lue  sturgeon,  Dot  not  wmcn 

ley.  attain  to  an  immense  size.     The  bays  ana 
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Inlets  along  the  coast  abound  in  marine 
wonders.  There  feasts  and  fattens  the  clam, 
a  bivalve  so  gigantic  that  no  oyster  knife 
can  force  an  entrance,  and  only  when  his 
shell  is  almost  red  hot  will  he  be  at  last  con- 
strained to  open  the  doors  of  his  dwelling. 
And  there  lies  in  wait  the  awful  octopus, 
a  monster  of  insatiable  voracity,  of  untame- 
able  ferocity,  of  consummate  crafl,  of  sleep- 
less vigilance,  shrouded  amid  the  forest  of 
sea-wrack,  and  from  the  touch  of  whose  ter- 
rible arms  no  living  thing  escapes.  It  at- 
tains to  an  enormous  size  in  those  seas,  the 
arms  being  sometimes  five  feet  in  length, 
and  as  thick  at  the  base  as  a  man's  wrist. 
No  bather  would  have  a  chance  if  once  he 
got  within  the  grasp  of  such  a  monster,  nor 
could  a  canoe  resist  the  strength  of  its  pull ; 
but  the  Indian,  who  devours  the  octopus 
with  great  relish,  has  all  the  cunning  cre- 
ated by  necessity,  and  takes  care  that  none 
of  the  ci^ht  sucker-dotted  arms  ever  gam  a 
hold  on  his  frail  bark. 

In  glancing  at  the  insects  of  British  Co- 
lombia we  must  take  especial  notice  of  the 
mosquitos.  These  extraordinary  pests, 
which  flourish  equally  in  the  coldest  and  in 
the  hottest  climates,  appear  to  attain  to 
their  greatest  perfection  in  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Columbia  and  Fraser  rivers. 
Mr.  Lord,  who  has  been  well  bitten  l)y 
them  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  must  be 
admitted  to  be  an  impartial  judge,  and 
therefore  we  will  give  his  verdict :  — 


If  yon  have  never  been  in  British  Columbia 
you  ao  not  know  any  tiiiii<;  al)ont  insect  pcrse- 
eotion.    .   .  .A  wanderer  from   my  boyhood,  I 
have  met  with  these  pests  (mosquitos)  in  vari- 
olic parts  of  onr  pflobc  .  .   .  and  I  imaginod 
that  i  had  enchircd  the  maximum  of  misery 
thej  were  capable  of  producing.     I  was  mista- 
ken ;  all  my  experience,  all  my  vaunted  knowl- 
edge of  their  numbers,  all  I  had  seen  and  suf- 
ftred,  was  as  nothinp:  to  what    i   subsetiuently 
endured.   ...  I  can  convey  no  ide  i  of  the  nunii- 
htn  except  by  saying  tlicy   were    in    dense 
floods,  truly,  and  not  figuratively,  a  thick  fog 
of  mosquitos.      Night  or  day  it  was  just  the 
same;    the  hum  of  these   bloodthirsty  tyrants 
^as  incessant.      Wo  ato  them,   drank  them, 
tircathed  them;   ...   wo   li.;lited  huge  fires, 
faroigatcd   the  tents,  hut  all  in  vnin^    They 
■ectned  to  he  quite  happy  in  a  smoke  that  would 
•tifle  anything  mortal,  and  they  grew  thicker 
«veryd4y.   Human  endurance  has  its  limits.   A 
taaa  can  not  stand  l)eing  eaten  alive.    It  was 
utterly  impossible    to   work   .    .   .   our  camp 
h«l  to  be  aoandoned  ;  we  were  completely  van- 
qoished  and  driven  away  —  the  work  of  about 
a  handred  men  stopped  by  tiny  flies. 


Only  one    thing    deters  mosquitos;    that 
is  water.    After  once  attaining  the  winged 
state  thej  will  not  venture  far  over  water. 
The  Indians  take  advantage  of  this,  and 
during  the  mosquito  season  live  on    the 
lakes,  and  sleep  on  platforms  supported  on 
poles  driven  into  the  mud.     But  if  restless 
or  troubled  with  nightmare,  the  sleeper  is  ' 
apt  to  roll  off  the  platform  into  the  lake. 
When    there    are  no  mosquitos  there  are 
equally  unpleasant  visitors  m  the  shape  of 
sand-flies  and  breeze-flies.     Which  of  these 
two  torturers  is  the  worst  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  in  each  case  the  lady-fly  is  the  per- 
secutor, her  lord  living  in  comparative  in- 
dolence.    The  mouth  of  the  lady  sand-fly 
is  not  a  loveable  one,  being  a  bundle  of 
fearful  lancets,  the  sheath  of  which  forms  a 
tube  through  which  the  blood  is  sucked. 
Blood  flows  from  every  puncture  made  by 
these  insects,  and  an  idea  of  their  voracity 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  one  of 
Mr.  Lord's  best  mules  was  killed  by  them 
in  less  than  three  hours.    In  two 'respects 
they  are  preferable  to  mosquitos,  for  they 
object  to  smoke,  and  at  ni^lit  they  take  a 
few  hours'  repose.      Mosquitos  never  sleep. 
The  breeze-fly  is,  on    the  whole,  rather 
worse    than    the    sand-fly,     being    nearly 
ubiquitous  and  of  great  power :  — 

One  barely  hears  tho  sound  of  its  clarion 
shrill  and  hum  of  its  quickly  vibrating  wings, 
ere  one  feels  a  sharp  prick,  as  though  a  red-hot 
needle  had  been  thrust  into  tho  flesh ;  stab  fol- 
lows stab  in  quick  succession,  and  unless  active 
measures  of  defence  bo  resorted  to,  the  skin 
speedily  assumes  the  form  of  a  sieve. 

Like  the  mosquito,  the  breeze-fly  is 
averse  to  water,  and  deer  and  wild  cattle 
escape  from  them  by  plunging  into  the 
lakes,  and  immersing  tneir  whole  bodies, 
nothing  being  visible  out  a  forest  of  horns, 
and  the  tips  of  their  noses,  kept  above 
water  for  the  purpose  of  breathing. 

There  is  one  insect  whose  presence  makes 
some  amends  for  the  assaults  of  these  miser- 
able bloodsuckers,  and  to  the  charms  of 
whose  music  Mr.  Lord  pays  ample  homage. 
It  has  been  a  fashion  to  scoff  at  the  Greeks 
for  celebrating  in  dccithlcss  verse  tho  song 
of  so  trumpery  an  insect  as  the  cicada,  and 
to  ai<sert  that  their  love  for  such  slender 
music  must  have  been  either  exagsrerated 
or  simulated.  The  Greeks,  however,  were 
never  untrue  to  nature,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  he.nr  how  in  these  latter  days  an  inde- 
pendent observer  in  the  other  hemisphere 
confirms  their  testimony :  — 
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There  was  one  soand  —  song,  perhaps,  I 
may  ventaro  to  call  it  —  that  was  clearer, 
shriller,  antl  more  singularly  tuneful  than  any 
other.  It  never  appeared  to  uease,  and  it  came 
from  everywhere  —  from  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
from  the  trembling  leaves  of  the  cottonwood, 
from  the  stunted  underbmsh,  from  the  flowers, 
the  grass,  the  rocks  and  boulders,  nay,  the  very 
stream  itself  seemed  vocal  with  hidden  minstrels, 
all  chanting  the  same  refrain. 

An  especial  feature  of  the  cicada's  song  is 
that  it  increases  in  intensity  when  the  san  is 
hottest,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  later  Latin 
poets  mentions  the  time  when  its  music  is  at 
Its  highest  as  an  alternative  expression  for 
noon.  Mr.  Tennyson,  with  singular  inad- 
vertence, speaks  in  (Enone  of.  the  grasshop- 
per being  silent  in  the  grass  and  otthe  cic- 
ada sleepin^y  when  the  noonday  quiet  holds 
the  hill.  Without  going  back  to  the 
tbuntain-head,  he  mi^t  have  remembered 
Keats's  lines :  — 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot 

snn, 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown 

mead : 
That  is  the  grasshopper's. 

But  the  smallest  reference  to  the  Greek 
poets  would  have  shown  bow  intimately  the 
song  of  the  cicada  is  associated  with  the 
liottest  hours  of  the  day.  He  is  called  by 
Aristophanes  ijhofmvi^  —  mad  for  love  of  the 
sun;  and  by  Theocritus  alddHijv — scorched 
by  the  sun.  When  all  things  are  parched 
with  heat,  says  Alcseus,  then  from  among 
the  leaves  sounds  the  song  of  the  sweet 
cicada.  His  shrill  melody  is  hcanl  in  the 
full  glow  of  noontide,  and  the  vertical  rays 
of  a  torrid  sun  fire  him  to  sing.  Over  and 
over  again  we  meet  with  afliisions  to  the 
same  peculiarity.  Lastly,  we  may  mention 
that  cicadas  are  regularly  sold  for  food  in  the 
markets  of  South  America.  They  are  not 
eaten  now,  as,  according  to  Athenaeus,  they 
were  eaten  at  Athens,  uvaoT0fA6G€ug  x^"^  — 
as  a  whet  to  the  appetite  —  but  they  are 
dried  in  the  sun,  powdered,  and  made  into  a 
cake. 

Tlie  snakes  in  British  Columbia  are  few 
in  number,  and  comparatively  harmless  from 
the  severity  of  the  climate.  Rattlesnakes 
swarm  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, but  they  are  inert,  and  verpr  diflferent 
from  their  formidable  brethren  m  Central 
Ameritra.  Mr.  Lord  never  saw  one  attempt 
to  spring  at  a  man,  a  horse,  or  even  a  dog ; 


and  though  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
and  poking  them  with  twigs,  he  never 
ceeded  in  provoking  them  to  an  attael 
Possibly  failure  in  this  case  was  more  fi)rti 
nate  than  success.  The  rattle  is  ose 
medicinally  in  the  same  way  as  ei^got  of  m 
and  is  in  great  demand  hj  the  Indiai 
women.  As  to  birds,  it  is  noticeable  dn 
the  owl  is  as  much  an  object  of  snperBUtioo 
fear  as  in  other  parts  of  the.world.  Tb 
barking  orow  possesses  the  most  remarkaU 
polyphonic  powers.  It  can  shriek,  laugh 
^ell,  shout,  whistle,  scream,  and  baik,  an 
it  b  peculiarly  jealous  of  any  more  mnsiea 
songster  occupying  attention,  and  is  sore  li 
resent  the  injury  by  an  immediate  intriuioi 
of  its  own  husky  voice.  Magpies  abound 
and  their  thievish  and  even  murderous  pn 
Densities  seem  developed  to  the  vtmoil 
They  are  a  sore  plague  to  the  traveller,  ib 
if  any  of  his  horses  or  mules  have  the  leas 
abrasion  of  the  skin,  the  magpies  are  sure  ti 
find  it  out,  and  swoop  down,  and  with  beal 
and  claw  tear  away  at  the  wound.  Nor,  il 
turned  out  to  graze  by  himself,  would  tbi 
animal  stand  the  slightest  chance  against  lu 
persecutors. 

We  have  lefl  the  quadrupeids  to  the  last 
because  large  four-footed  game  is  compare 
tively  scarce,  and  the  sm^er  animals  an 
of  no  particular  importance.  The  tnv 
Indian  dog  is  nothing  more  than  a  tamed  o 
partially  tamed  cayote,  or  prairie  wolf;  bu 
there  is  a  peculiar  breed  of  white  long4iaire( 
dogs  that  appears  to  have  been  importer 
from  Japan ;  and  Mr.  Lord  is  satisfied,  finoo 
this  and  other  circumstances,  that  the  Jap 
anese  visited  the  coast  of  North- Westen 
America  lonnr  prior  to  any  other  people 
Traditions  exist  among  the  Indians  of  stran 
gers  having  come  amongst  them  long  beJRxn 
they  had  seen  Europeans ;  and,  in  addition 
Mr.  Lord  detected  words  of  indisputable  Jap 
anese  origin  in  the  dialects  spoken  by  some  ol 
the  coast  tribes.  The  Columbian  skunk  i 
as  perfect  an  example  of  its  species  as  thi 
Columbian  mosquito.  It  is  a  social,  agreea 
ble  little  animal,  but  slightly  unsavoury :  — 

Mix  the  very  worst  mud  from  the  Tkame 
on  a  summer's  day,  at  low  water,  with  Bim 
mel's  shop,  a  gasworks,  fellmong^s  vard,  an 
knacker's  boiling  furnace ;  and  I  will  ventan 
to  assert  that  the  odour  produced,  even  if  ooa 
ccntrated  by  the  subtle  power  of  chqpistij 
would  be  a  mild  and  pleasant  perfume,  whei 
matched  against  that  of  the  skunk.  .  .  .  i 
handkerchief  odoriscd  with  scent  so  permanen 
would  defy  the  combined  powers  of  soap,  sods 
and  washerwoman  to  remove  the  mephitic  boo 
quet,  as  long  as  the  fiibric  retained  its  entirety 
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Tbe  virtue  of  skunk  perfame  consists  in  its 
permanence.     Once  acquired  it  is  never 
HMt.    Whatever  a  skunk  has  touched  re- 
maiiiB  skunky  to  the  end  of  time.    Gloves, 
trap,  trousers,  any  thin^  that  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  Mephitis  mephitica^  may  be 
.  buried  deep  in  the  earth  for  weeks,  but 
wheQ  exhumed,  the  odour  is  as  fresh  as  ever. 
Mr.  Lord  had  as  etter  addicted  to  the  kill- 
ings of  skunks,  but  for  weeks  afler  an  en- 
counter he  could  not  bear  him  to  come  into 
1>>*  presence ;  **  the  sickening  foetor  seemed  to 
gain  in  strength  as  it  exhaled  from  the  dog, 
^atilized  by  the  heat  of  his  body.**    Skunks 
have  an  amiable  weakness  for  warm  cloth- 
ii^R;    and  if  comfortably  covered  up  in  rugs 
•**d   furs,  a  sleeper  may  very  likely  be  fa- 
^^^red  in  the  night  with  a  visit  from  two  or 
three,  who  wiltrun  across  his  bed,  and,  un- 
like more  ethereal  visitants,  will  leave  a  de- 
^1^^  trace  behind.     An  attempt  to  escape 
''Om    the  skunk  might  leave  tne  fugitive  a 
P*^T  to  the  mosquitos.     The  alternative  is 
"^^  acreeable,  but  it  is  one  which  is  likely 
S^^^^  to  present  itself  to  any  traveller  in 
firitiali  Ck)lambia. 


From  The  Spectator,  April  25. 
SPIRITUAL    POWERS. 

B  yery  curious  case  which   has  this 

^, -1^  been  brought  before  the  Court  of 

^^/Micery,  and  which  at  the  moment  of  our 

Jj^ting  IS  undecided,  gives  a  new  aspect  to 

iJ^l^aQ  spiritualist  manifestations   that  have 

^***8   formed   the  subject  of  gossip.     Few 

J*^^"aon8  have  not,  some  time  or  other,  met 

^*^  a  believer  in  spirit-rapping.     Few  have 

**^   beard  of  the  wonders  produced  by  the 

JNgency  of  Mr.  Home,  of  the  cliairs  which 

^^^e  floated  with  him  in  the  air,  of  the  sen- 

^^ces  which   have   been  written  down  by 

^'^aeen  hands,  and  of  the    music    of  the 

^^lieres  which  has  been  marked  by  strange 

^Ktlations  of  the  law  of  harmony.     But  it  is 

^  remarkable  fact  that  •all  these  matters 

^^KHild  involve   a  legal  issue,  and  that  the 

spirits,,  in  whom  11,000,000  Americans  (a 

^Qoasand  times  as  many  as  St.  Ursula's  vir- 

fiins)  believe,  should  be  put  in  Chancery. 

vVbatever  may  be  the  (piestions  of  fact  and 

Iaw  raised  bv  the  pleadings  in  the  case  of 

**  Lyon   V.  llome,^  we  shall  of  course  look 

at  the  matter  from  an  outside  point  of  view. 

We  have  no  wish  to  utter  an  opinion  on  the 

laerits  or  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  sincerity 


and  good  faith  of  either  party.  Whether 
Mrs.  I^yon's  version  is  true,  and  Mr.  Home 
pained  an  undue  influence  over  her  by  spir- 
itual manifestations,  or  Mr.  Home's  version 
is  true,  and  Mrs.  Lyon  transferred  30,000/. 
to  him  of  her  own  frecrwill,  the  story  is 
none  the  less  singular,  and  the  moral  of  it 
none  the  less  certain. 

What  seems  to  be  admitted  is  that  Mrs. 
Lyon  was  lefl  a  widow  in  1859,  being  then 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  old.  Short- 
Iv  before  his  death  her  husband  told  her 
that  they  should  meet  again  in  seven  years, 
and  she  took  this  to  be  a  warning  that  she  ' 
would  not  survive  him  longer  than  that. 
But  just  when  the  seven  years  expired 
she  was  told  tl\^t  her  death  was  not  necessa- 
ry for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  predic- 
tion ;  if  she  became  a  spiritualist,  her  hus- 
band would  come  to  her.  This  led  her  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Home,  and  either  at 
her  first  interview  with  him,  or  at  a  subse- 
quent one,  several  messages  from  her  hus- 
band were  rapped  out  to  her.  Afler  vari- 
ous expressions  of  love  and  attachment  had 
passed  from  the  spirit  world  to  the  widow, 
directions  were  given  her  to  receive  "  Dan- 
iel," t.  e,,  Mr.  Home,  as  her  son,  and  to  settle 
700/.  a  year  upon  him.  Mrs.  Lyon  says  the 
message  came  through  Home,  and  was  to 
this  effect :  —  *^  Daniel  is  to  be  our  son  ;  he 
is  my  son,  therefore  yours.  Do  you  remem- 
ber before  I  passed  I  said  a  change  would 
take  place  in  seven  years?  That  change 
has  taken  place."  And  then  ''Uhe  table 
kicked  up  its  legs  ecstatically^**  to  show  that 
the  spiritual  husband  and  father  was  *^  hap- 

Sy,  happy,  "happy."    It  is  not  stated  that. 
Ir.  Lyon  when  alive  resembled  Sir  Robert. 
Ilazlewood,  of  Uazlewood;  but  his  deathi 
seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  a  passion^ 
for  triplets.     Before  that  he    had  said,  "  £ 
love,  love,  love  you,**  and  his  love  for  his- 
newly  discovered  son  led  him  to  guard;  his 
favourite  figure  three  with  four  noughts  to 
its  right     Mr.  Home  says  that  Mrs.  Lyon 
wanted  to  allow  him  1,000/.  a  year,  but  that 
on  his  replying  that  he  did  not  like  the  idea, 
she  rose,  flung  her  arms  round  him,,  and 
kissed  him,  saying,  ^^  It  shall  be  just  as  you 
like,  darling ! "  What  he  did  like  was  30^000/. 
worth  of  stock,  sold  out  by  Mrs.  Lyon,,  and 
transferred  to  him,  with  deeds  confirming 
the  transfer,  and  settling  a  further  sum  of 
30,000/.   upon  him,  subject  to  her  own  life 
interest.     According  .to  his  account^   Mrs. 
Lyon  was  extremely  robust  and  vigorous, 
l>oth   in   body  and  mind.     He  always  ad- 
dressed her  as  his  mother,  telling  her  at  tiie 
same  time  that  there  were  plenty  of  old 
ladies  to  whom  he  gave  the  same  name«. 
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The  suggestions  made  by  botb  sides  as  to  a 
contemplation  of  marriage  are  too  disgusting 
to  be  dwelt  upon.  We  prefer  to  think  that 
the  relations  between  Mr.  Home  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lyon  were  of  a  filial  kind,  than 
that  Mr.  Home  wished  to  forestall  a  subse- 
quent discoverer  by  making  Mrs.  Lyon  his 
spiritual  wife. 

Mr.  Home  does  not  deny  that  the  spirits 
had  an  influence  over  Mrs.  Lyon.  All  he 
says  18  that  he  did  not  produce  it.  **  From 
my  earliest  childhood/'  he  tells  us,  "  I  have 
been  subject  to  the  occasional  happening  of 
singular  physical  phenomena  in  my  pres- 
ence, wliich  are  most  certainly  not  produced 
by  me  or  by  any  other  person  in  connec- 
tion with  me.  I  have  no  control  over 
them  whatever."  He  fully  believes  in  the 
existence  of  spirits,  "  good  and  bad,  which 
can  and  do,"  —  that  is,  we  presume,  the 
good  can  and  the  bad  do,  —  **  manifest  their 
presence  to  us."  Eleven  million  rational 
Americans  hold  the  same  belief.  So  does 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Mr.  Home  is  not 
responsible  for  the  grotesque  and  undigni- 
fied phenomena  whicn  are  sometimes  caused 
by  the  spirits.  He  cannot  help  it  if  raps 
come  to  the  table  the  moment  Mrs.  Lyon 
sits  down  to  it,  or  if  raps  attend  the  cab  in 
which  he  drives  to  the  City  for  purposes  of 
transfer.  If  he  happens  to  be  out  walking 
on  Sunday,  and  raps  come  to  his  umbrdla 
informing  him  that  the  air  is  God's  church 
and  birds  Grod's  choristers,  that  is  a  matter 
between  the  spirits  and  their  ruler.  In- 
stead of  the  spirits  having  placed  Mrs. 
Lyon  under  his  influence,  they  put  him 
under  her  care.  She  wrote  to  him  in  the 
mo>t  familiar  strain  when  he  was  away 
from  town,  calling  him  her  dearest  son 
and  her  dearest  Daniel,  and  urging  him  to 
include  oysters  amongst  his  articles  of  diet. 
His  contention  is,  that  although  the  com- 
mand from  the  spirits  came  through  him 
and  was  for  his  benefit,  it  was  perfectly 
genuine,  it  was  in  no  sense  procured  by 
him,  but  was  voluntarily  obeyed  by  Mrs. 
Lyons,  a  clear-headed,  sensible  woman, 
acting  with  her  eves  open.  Even  if  it  be 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  Court  of  Chancery 
that  there  are  spirits  which  exert  such  an 
influence,  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Lyon  believed 
herself  to  be  obeying  their  orders,  and 
that  tliis  belief  was  wholly  independent  of 
Mr.  Home,  might  be  material  to  the  issue. 
But  in  this  respect  the  burden  of  proof  is 
cast  upon  Mr.  Home.  A  Court  of  Equity 
considers  that  a  deed  of  gifl  made  by  any 
person  in  favour  of  another,  *'  especially  if 
any  confidential  or  fiduciary  relation  sub- 


sists between  the  parties,"  is  open  to  8ii8|ii- 
cion,  and  that  proof  must  Ik9  g^ven  ^of 
the  absence  of  any  thing  approaching  to 
imposition,  over-reaching,  undue  inflnenoe, 
or  unconscionable  advantage."  As  Mr. 
Home  cannot  well  subpoena  the  spirits  tiienH 
selves  to  appear  and  give  evidence,  as  ihera 
are  no  perpetual  commissioners  in  the  other 
world  before  whom  affidavits  can  be  sworn, 
and  as  Vice-Chancellor  Giffaid's  table  is 
not  likely  to  kick  up  its  legs  ecstatically  in 
cross-examination,  the  defendant  is  depnved 
of  the  help  of  his  most  valuable  witnesses. 
But  for  this  difficulty,  it  might  be  well  if 
spirits  could  be  called  upon  to  assist  bUsd 
and  ignorant  mortals  in  some  of  the  most 
serious  concerns  of  life.  It  is  not  alwiqfa 
easy  to  arrive  at  truth  in  courts  of  justice. 
Witnesses  do  not  know  every  thing,  thetf 
sometimes  will  not  tell  what  they  do  know, 
and  they  sometimes,  when  they  profess  to 
know  the  most,  do  not  tell  the  truth  about 
it.  How  useful  it  would  be  if  a  spiritual 
being  was  present  to  supply  these  gaps,  and 
to  furnish  a  test  for  truthfulness.  The 
spiritual  witness  might  look  into  the  nund 
of  its  mortal  fellow,  and  warn  the  court  of 
the  approach  of  perjury*  .  Spiritual  deteo* 
tives  might  fi^  off*  to  corroborate  anv  thing 
said  about  things  and  places  at  a  durtance, 
and  spiritual  telegrams  would  come  into  the 
hands  of  counsel,  to  out  them  on  the  scent 
of  discrepancies  and  falsehoods.  We  might 
even  have  a  jury  de  medietate  corporis^  com- 
posed half  of  men  and  half  of  spirits.  Mr. 
Home  himself  would  probably  have 
lected  such  a  tribunal. 

Till  we  come  to  such  a  state  of  things, 
are  afraid  that  the  judgment  of  the  world 
will  be  against  all  spiritual  interference. 
In  olden  da3r8  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
guard  property  against  the  Buperstitious 
tears  of  dying  sinners.  A  man  found  him- 
self on  tlie  point  of  leaving  the  world  for 
which  he  had  lived,  and  in  which  he  had 
found  all  his  pleasure.  The  wealth  which 
he  had  lavished  or  hoarded  could  profit 
him  no  longer.  He  began  to  regret  that  he 
had  done  nothing  for  his  poorer  fellow- 
men,  that  he  had  not  denied  himself 
temporal  gratifications,  that^  he  had  never 
thought  of  the  life  which  was  to  follow. 
What  was  more  natural  than  that  he  ybould 
think  of  doing  some  good  with  the  remains 
of  his  fortune,  and  of  earning  after  his  death 
some  of  those  prayers  and  blessings  which 
he  had  licard  were  so  powerful  ?  ^^e  need 
not  recapitulate  the  provisions  of  the  Stat- 
utes of  Mortmain,  or  allude  to  the  priestlr 
counsel    and    comfort    which    smoothed 
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the  dying  bed  of  the  penitent    The  sin- 
^lar  thing  here  is  that  the  law  has  to  be 
mToked  in  fayoor  of  a  woman  who  is  stat- 
ed to  be  vigorous  and  robust  in  mind  and 
body,  and  who,  on  bcin^  cross-examined, 
■bowed    herself   remarkably    business-like 
and  clear-headed.    This  woman,  not  in  a 
Ridden  fit  of  enthnsiasm,  not  under  the 
effect  of  any  bodily  duress,  not  moved  by 
any  natural  feelings  of  afiection  or  regard, 
not  weakened  by  ulness  or  in  fear  of  death, 
transfenred  the  sum  of  30,000/.  to  a   man 
whom  she  had  seen   four  times,  and  for 
each  of  whose  visits  she  had  paid  a  liberal, 
but  not  a  fabulous  price.    Both  parties  to 
the  transaction  agree    that    there  was  a 
cause  for  it,  and  that  this  cause  was  a  su- 
perstition infinitely  more  degrading  than 
that  wluch  led  men  to  purchase  heaven  at 
the  expense  of  their  children.    The  spirits 
held  out  no  inducement  of  any  kind  to 
make  Mrs.  Lyon  transfer  her  stock  to  the 
medium.    Her  spirit  husband  was  happy 
already,  and  loved  her  three  times  over 
even  Mfbre  she  adopted  Daniel.     We  can- 
not see  what  Mrs.  Lyon  was  to  gain  by  her 
.obedience.     The  spirits,  too,   might  well 
consider  before  tjiey  gave  up  the  valuable 
services  of  Mr.  Home,  and  helped  to  ren- 
der him  independent.     It  has  been  said, 
and  wifh  some   authority  we  believe,  that 
his  powers  as  a  medium  left  him  as  soon  as 
his  name  was  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
Bank  of  England.     This,  however,  is  noth- 
ing more  than  wha':  he  himself  admits  as 
to  the  irregidarity  of  the  spiritual  visits. 
**  Sometimes  I  am  many  months,  and  once 
I  have  been   a  year,  without  them."    It 
would  be  ungrateful  of  them  to  forsake  him 
wholly,  after  he  had  obeyed  them  so  impli- 
citly as  to  accept  a  ibrtune  from  Mrs.  Lyon, 
and  to  instal  her  among  the  many  old  ladies 
.  whom  -he  addrejtse.s  as  mother.     We  have 
seen,  too,  that  this  is  the  very  time  when 
he  is  most  in  need  of  their  services.    If 
the  fortune  is  taken  away  from  him  they 
will  have  done  him  no  good  by  procuring 
it  for  him   originally.     Like  the  juggling 
fiends  in  Macbeth,  they  will  have  kept  the 
word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  broken  it 
to  the  hope.      Tlie  case  which  is  being 
tried  is  to  some  extent  a  test  of  the  reality 
of  spiritual  manifestations,  and  will  show 
whether  the    spirits    are,    as    some    have 
always  held,  an  imposture,  or  are  possessed 
of  soch  powers  as  will  be  recognized  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 
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Mysticism  is  a  phase  of  religious  senti- 
ment, or  rather  of  religious  thought  —  for  it 
touches  on  both  the  moral  and  the  intellec- 
tual nature  of  the  soul  —  common  to  every 
creed  which  has  exercised  a  real  and  lasting 
influence  on  mankind.    The  severe  charac- 
ter of  Judaism,  with   its  sharply  defined 
outlines  of  doctrine  and  temporal  promises, 
lefl  less  room  for  it  than  a  belief  wtlch 
centres  in  the  Person  of  an  incarnate  God. 
Yet  the  Psalms  and  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
if  we  are  to  attach  any  weight  to  the 
interpretations  of  Christian  commentators, 
are  deeply  tinged   with  mysticism.     P>en 
Mahometanism   has  had  its  contemplative 
dervishes,  and  Buddhism  reckons  its  monks 
and  eremites  by  thousands.    If  there  were 
no  mystics  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
Pytha^rorean  attempt  at  a  kind  of  monastic 
disci pime,  it  was  because  to  them  religion 
was  a  matter  of  poetry  and  art,  or  a  func- 
tion  of  civil  life,  rather  than  a  spiritual 
affection  or  a  conviction  of  the  reason.    But 
Christianity,  which    has  more  profoundly 
influenced  and  moulded  the  human  mind 
than  any  other  form  of  faith,  true  or  false, 
has  been  the  frreat  school  of  mysticism. 
And    though   Protestantism    is    commonly 
supposed  to  represent  the  subjective,  and 
Catholicism  the  objective,  element  of  belief 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Catholic 
mystics    have    jrreatly   outnumbered  their 
rivals  of  the  Reformed  Confessions.     The 
Church,  indeed,  often  looked  with  suspicion 
during  their  lives  on  the  wanderers  from 
the   beaten    track    of   popular    orthodoxy 
whom  she  honoured   aher  death.     There 
have  been  two  groat  outbursts  of  mystical 
devotion  in  her  communion  (we  do  not,  of 
course,  forget  that  France  and  Italy  have 
also   had   their  schools  of  mystics)  —  one 
(lurintr  the  fourteenth  century  in  Germany, 
preceding  the  first  mutterlngs  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  the  other  coeval  with   its  early 
triumphs  during  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
Spain.    Tauler  and  Ilenrj'  Suso,  the  lead- 
ing  prophets  of  German   mysticism,  were 
suspected  of  heresy  in  life,  though  the  latter 
has  since  been  "  beatified  ;  **  and  both  arc 
claimed  by  Protestants  to  this  day  as  their 
natural  precursors  and    allies.     Louis    of 
Leon  was  five  years  in  prison ;  St.  Theresa, 
the  great  heroine   of    Spanish   mysticism. 


*  Let  Afpttiqitet  Eipaanolt.  Par  Paul  RouBseInt, 
Agr^g^,  Prof^88eur  cle  PhiloBophle  au  Lyoee  Im* 
periai  de  D^on.    PariB :  Didier  et  O'    1807. 
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narrowly  escaped  imprisonment;  and  St 
John  of  the  Cross  was  actually  incarcerated 
by  the  Holy  Office  at  Toledo;  yet  the  last 
two  are  canonized  saints.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt,  as  regards  the  great  body  of 
either  the  German  or  the  Spanish  mystics, 
of  their  entire  and  even  passionate  loj-alty 
to  the  Romish  Church.  To  inquire' why 
Protestantism  has  proved  a  loss  con^nial 
soil  for  the  growth  of  this  kind  of  religious 
earnestness  would  carry  ns  too  far  from  the 
moreb^immediatc  subject  of  the  work  before 
us.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to  observe  that 
an  ataiosphere  of  intellectual  conflict  is 
unfavourable  to  meditation,  while  the  im- 
plicit acceptance  of  an  unquestioned  dosrma 
secures  at  once  the  leisure  and  the  subject- 


in  the  introduction  to  the  present  volume, 
as  to  the  historical  ori^nn  and  sisnifioance 


patriotism  with  Catholicism  aa  an  integral 
ccmstitutent  of  the  national  character.  l7p 
to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  Spain  mm 
Arian,  and  when  converted  to  Gathdlie 
Christianity,  under  Eins  Kecared,  in  587, 
she  espoused  and  defended  her  now  creed 
with  a  jealousy  and  fierceness  of  affection 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  our  own  country  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  To  be  a  lo^al  Spaniard  was  to 
be  a  loyal  Catholic.  !Nor  was  this  a  mere 
evanescent  phase  of  sentimenL  The  cqih 
stant  presence  of  Moors  and  Jews,  always 
at  secret  or  open  enmity  with  their  Cbm* 
tian  fellow-countr}'men,  kept  it  alive  in  all 
its  pristine  intensity  for  centuries,  till  it 
became  ingrained  into  the  very  life-blood 


matter  for  its  exercise.    The  question  raL<tetl  i  of  the  people.    As  our  author  puts  it,  ^  in 
*      '     •-     1   ^-  -  --  -1  -      1  defending  her  religion,  Spain  was  defending 

herself."    And,  accordingly,  the  clergy  be- 


of  the  galaxy  of  Spanish  mystics  who  cluster  J  came,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  we 
round  ^t.  Tberesa,  is  capable  of  more  direct  prcme  authority  in  the  country.  The  long 
reply.  And  it  has  a  literary  and  national,  line  of  Councils  of  Toledo  —  half  synods, 
no  less  than  a  psyeholo^cal,  interest  from  half  parliaments  —  of  which  no  less  than 
the  fact,  very  justly  insisteil  upon  bv  M.  { fourteen  assembled  between  the  tlurd  in 
Rousselot.  that  mysticism  is  the  real  philoso-  ;  589,  when  the  too  famous  FUioque  was 
phy  of  Spain ;  she  never  had  any  other, '  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  six- 
either  in  mediaeval  or  later  times.  The  teenth  in  693 — concerned  themselyes  with 
Jesuit  theoli^ans.  Suarez  and  Mariana. '  questions  of  all  kinds,  from  the  doctrine  of 
were  great  thmkers ;  but  thoy  were  more  of  ;  the  Incarnation  to  the  laws  of  the  reaLoi 
moralists  than  mctaphvsiclans.  .  And  expe-  ■  and  the  succession  of  the  dynasty^  The 
rience  shows,  whnt  migbt  have  been  antici- '  King  reigned :  but  the  Council  generally 
patod  a  prion\  th:it  the  development  of  govomeil,  or,  to  say  the  least,  he  only  bot- 
philosophical  speculation  is  generally  in  an  '  crncd  tbroun[h  it.  Moreover,  the  mnnifaM 
inverse  ratio  to  the  dominating  force  of  ;  divisions  of  race,  climate,  aud  natnial 
religious  sentiment :  —  j  temperament  in  different  parts  of  Spain  — 

containing  at  one  time  a  hundred  separate 

Cc  nest  juis  de^  trav.iux  do  p'usieurs  ge'ne'-    States  —  could  only  be   welded    together 

ration^  do  ponsonrs.  de  lenrs  tomcri:ds,  do  lours    by  the  l>ond  of  a  common  religious  senti- 

and 
Gali- 

truits,  il  n.^  rostom  copondaiit  pa<  on  dehors  do  ^i^tj,^";;;"  hrbJ^T^rJaiis'tii^esriind  cidUroi 

tourc  c<>noepnon  phiU^ophi.pu-,  non  dans  la  ^                         .        throu-h    their  de^ 

mas*.\  mais  choz  >es  mauros  c:  sos  guides.     Co  "r^"" '^^     "^  /tL       *     i  iT"         A:       ^iT 

nc  s.>nt  pa>  do  phiio^ophcs  qui  devior.nont  ?»"  ^^  one  laith.     And  hence  the  estab- 

mvstiquos.  co  soni   di-s  mvsTiqnos  qui  no  tU-  b^m^'^t     of    the    S>panish     Inquisition  — 

dai;nont  pa^s  ditudier  los  phno>oplio>  :  U  phi-  which  was  not  imposed  from  without,  but  » 

lo>ophio  n';;liorv»  o:i  rion  rori^naiite  ni  surtout  spontaneous   growth  fi^m  within — in  the 

la  sponrani'ito'do  lour  inspiration  promibro  :  olio  thirteenth  century,  and  the  horrible  cmelk 

no  cixv  pis  lour  mysticismo,  oUc  s'y  introduit  ties  of  which  it  was  afterwards  guiltv,  bear 

ou  5  y  atijoint,  some  analogy  to  the  peisec-ution  of  ^i^^*w 

Catholics  under  Elizabeth,  and  the  penal 

This  heVi-JS  to  suggest  a  general  explana-  laws  against  their  religion  in  Ireland,  which, 

tion  of  the  jhononionon  ot"  S|"«inish  my>ti-  till  comparatively  recent  times,  diegraoed 

cism  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  Init  a  glance  our  Stauite-lxjok.    It  was  the  outcome  at 

at  the  ciriMimstanci-s  and  )>revious  nistory  the  rt^ligiiHis  sentiment,  taking  the  shape  of 

of  the  country  ^ill  lead  u?  to  a  more  exact  patriotism  and  national  pride,  which  had 

appreciation   «»f   it.      What    ailniirers  call  quite   as   much   to   do  formerU-   with  the 

the  nlij:iv-»ii5  spirit,  and  hiistile  critics  the  greatness  as  since  with  the  decadence  of 

bigotry,  oi"  Siviin,  i>  the  n^ult  of  a  course*  Sjvain. 
of  events  which  have  gone  tar  to  identity  ^      And  if  the  Inquisition  was  one 
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of  the  same  peculiarities  of  national  charac- 
ter which  foand  another  vent  in  mysticism, 
It  also  had  a  direct  influence  in  creating  the 
mystical  literature  of  the  Reformation  period 
by  making  almost  every  other  kind  or  liter- 
ature impossible.  Cardinal  Ximenes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  finding  the 
deny  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  did 
mnch,  according  to  his  lights,  to  promote 
intellectiial  culture,  especially  by  founding 
the  University  of  Alcala,  multiplying  print- 
ing-presBCS^  and  editing  the  Compiutenisan 
Polyglot,  which  was  a  decided  advance 
on  contemporary  versions  of  the  Bible, 
though  far,  of  course,  behind  the  standard 
of  modem  criticism.  But  he,  too,  kept  a 
strong  hand  over  any  heretical  tendencies 
Ot  the  preft.  He  reuised  permission  for  a 
translation  of  Scripture  into  the  vernacu- 
lar, maintaining  that  it  ought  to  be  confined 
to  the  three  languages  inscribed  on  the 
Title  of  the  Cross ;  he  burnt  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  Arabic  works  variously  reckoned 
at  5,000,  80,000,  and  1,500,000  volumes, 
and  strenuously  supported  the  Holy  Oilice. 
By  the  rules  of  that  office,  no  work  could 
appear  without  special  authorization  ;  and 
me  author,  printer,  seller,  and  reader  of 
ttnliccDsed  books  were  alike  liable  to  confis- 
eation  of  their  goods,  excommunication,  and 
even  death.  The  noblest  literature  must 
wither  under  such  a  system ;  and  a  country 
which  had  none,  or  next  to  none,  except 
romances,  mystery  plays,  and  Lives  of 
Saints,  was  not  likely  to  take  a  new  start 
m  producing  one.  The  Spaniards  had 
never  been  a  speculative  people ;  and  phi- 
losophy was,  of  course,  next  to  heterodox 
theology,  the  most  dangerous  subject  to 
meddle  with,  when  error,  or  suspected 
error,  might  bring  the  delinquent  to  the 
■take.  Nor  does  the  philosophy  of  the 
8pani}<h  Anibs  appear  to  have  excited  any 
appreciable  influence  over  their  Christian 
RUow-citizens.  They  borrowed  much  from 
the  Arabs  in  manners,  lantriiagc,  dress, 
architecture,  and  mental  deix>rtment  —  if 
the  expression  may  be  allowed  —  but  very 
little  of  I  positive  opinion  or  modes  of 
thought,  and  still  less  from  the  Jews.  Nor 
do  the  writings  of  the  German  mystics  of 
the  fourteenth  century  seem  to  have  been 
known  in  Spain.  Their  mystical  literature 
Was  a  native  product  of  the  soil,  fofltere<l 
hy  the  peculiarities  of  their  history  and 
tiational  temperament,  and  brought  to  the 
Surface  by  the  backwater  of  the  great  cur- 
rent of  the  Renaissance  and  lU'lbnnation 
Ikiovnients  then  sweeping  over  Europe. 
Jjcilher  of  these  movements  had  much  direct 
influence  in  Spain.     What  little  there  was 


of  Protestant  aspirations  was  promptly  and 
completely  stamped  out  by  the  Inquisition, 
as  an  ofrence  equally  against  Church  and 
State.  One  satety-valvo  alone  was  left 
open  to  the  higher  moral  and  intellectual 
litb  of  the  people  —  though  even  that,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  not  free  from  danger  — 
and  those  who  in  France  or  Germany 
might  have  become  heresiarchs,  in  Spain 
became  mystics.  It  was  their  way  of 
fighting  Protestantism  with  its  own  weapons 
of  subjective  faith.  It  is  also  true,  as  M. 
Rousselot  observes,  that,  at  an  epoch  of 
moral  and  teligious  revolution,  those  who 
shrink  from  the  agony  of  doubt  and  the 
strife  of  tongues  are  naturally  impelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  hidden  depths  of  an 
inner  world  of  belief  and  contemplative 
fervor,  where  controversy  cannot  penetrate. 
The  religjious  idea,  unable  to  expand  freely 
without,  IS  thrown  in  upon  itself,  and  takes 
the  shape  of  mysticism.  The  romance  lit- 
erature of  Spain,  which  idealized  chivalry 
as  the  mystics  idealized  reli^on,  contrib- 
uted something  to  the  same  result  St; 
Theresa  had  been  passionately  fond  of  it  in 
her  youth,  and  "  Amadis  of  Gaul "  was  the 
favorite  study  of  Ignatius  Loyola  at  the 
beginning  of  the  long  illness  which  fixed 
his  new  vocation.  It  was  no  violent  transi- 
tion to  pass  from  such  works  to  the  Autos 
Sacramentales  of  the  poets  or  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints.  Some  of  the  mystics,  as  Louis 
of  Leon,  were  themselves  no  mean  poets; 
and  their  influence  again  re-acted  on  con- 
teniporary  poetry,  and  even  on  art.  Lopez 
do  Vega,  Calderon,  and  Murillo  were  their 
natural  interpreters  to  the  outer  world. 
And  it  is  an  observable  feature  of  the 
Spanish  mystics  that  nearly  all  of  them 
wrote  in  their  own  language  —  which  they 
did  much  to  mould  and  i>erfect  —  and  thus 
appealed,  not  to  a  select  few,  but  to  the 
CTcat  mass  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Their  piety  was  essentially  of  the  Western, 
not  of  the  Eastern,  type,  and  did  not  with- 
draw them  fn)m  the  ministry  of  religion  or 
the  duties  of  active  life.  Tlicy  wished  to 
purify  society,  not  to  leave  it  and  foimd  a 
new  Thebaid.  And  their  writings  differ 
from  those  of  the  French  mptics  of  the 
next  century,  and  the  medireval  mystics  of 
Italy,  in  having  a  more  practical  iicope,  and 
dealing  less  (partly  through  the  pressure  of 
the  In(|uisition)  with  philor^ophical  or  theo- 
logical speculation.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  more  in  common  with  the  Grcr- 
man  mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
both  movements  were  of  national  and  spon- 
taneous growth,  and  had  no  contact  with 
scholasticism ;  the  latter,  indeed,  was  a  re- 
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action  against  it  But  even  then  the  Grcr- 
man  writers,  Eckhart  especially,  betrayed 
unconscious  germs  of  that  pantaeism  which 
blossomed  more  fully  two  centuries  a^r- 
ward  in  the  system  of  the  Protestant  Jacob 
fidhme,  and  later  again  in  the  Hegelian 
school  of  our  own  day.  Of  this,  the  Span- 
ish mystics  show  no  trace. 

Wo  have  purposely  dwelt  on  the  general 
characteristics  and  orip[in  of  Spanish  mysti- 
cism rather  than  on  the  individual  wnters 
whose  lives  and  works  are  examined  in  de- 
tail by  M.  Roussclot  For  a  fuller  account 
of  them,  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  may  bo  referred  to  his  pages.  St. 
Theresa  and  St  John  of  the  Cross  are  the 
best  known  of  the  group.  The  former  is 
one  of  the  very  few  Roman  Catholic  devo- 
tional authors  who  hav6  attained  a  certain 
popularity  beyond  their  own  communion. 
The  complete  works  of  St  John  of  the 
Cross  were  published  four  years  a^o  in  an 
English  translation,  with  a  preface  by  Cardi- 
nal Wiseman,  and  were  noticed  at  the  time 
in  our  columns.  The  cardinal  directs  at- 
tention to  that  practicaUand  common-sense 
feature  of  their  teaching  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  already.  It  was,  or  was  cer- 
tainly intended  to  be,  the  mysticism  of  com- 
mon lifb,  and  not  exclusively  of  the  cloister. 
And  it  is  very  observable  that  all  authentic 
portraits  of  St.  Theresa  represent  her,  not 
as  she  has  been  idealized  in  fancy  pictures 
into  a  swooning  hysterical  visionary, '  but 
with  firmly  s(;t,  almost  masculine,'features, 
and  an  unmistakable  look  of  resolution  and 
stponff  sense.  Both  she  and  her  friend  and 
disciple,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  led  lives  of 
incessant  activity.  In  another  respect,  the 
'  cardinal's  estimate  of  them  throws  light  on 
some  remarks  of  M.  Rousselot's  when  he 
insists  on  the  minute  familiarity  of  these 
writers  with  Scripture,  and  their  habitual 
use  of  it  in  their  devotional  systems.  This 
was  clearly  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  im- 
petus given  to  biblical  studies  by  Xiraenes. 
if  one  result  was  to  produce  in  his  own  Uni- 
versity of  Alcala  a  few  Protestant  writers, 
who  were  speedily  obliged  to  quit  their  na- 
tive soil,  "  deadly  to  every  non-Catholic  doc- 
trine," a  more  prominent  effect  was  seen  in 
the  scriptural  basis  of  the  writings  of  the 
mystics.  Into  the  metaphysical  and  psycho- 
logical questions  necessarily  involved  in  the 
subject,  HA  a  whole,  wc  have  no  space  to  en- 
ter here.  It  may  suffice  to  recall  the  words 
of  the  late  Sir  «J.  Stephen,  in  his  biography 
of  St  Francis  Xavier,  which  few  thoughtful 
readers  would  care  to  dispute,  that  "  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  these  voices  from 
within,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  nothing  mag- 


nificent or  sublime  has  ever  yet  proceeded 
from  those  who  have  listened  omy  to  the 
voices  from  without" 
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Terra  Marios;  or,  Threads  of  Maryland 
Colonial  History.  By  Edward  D.  NeiL 
(Philadelphia,  Lippincott  &  Co.) 

Mabtland  is  the  least  lettered  of  aQ  the 
United  States,  and  she  has  heretofore  done 
little  towards  collecting  the  materials  of  her 
story. 

At  first  si^ht,  such  a  fact  seems  rather 
odd  ;  for,  although  truth  compels  us  to  say 
that  Maryland  is  the  least  lettered  of  all  the 
States,  such  a  sa3ring  will  be  a  great  surprise 
to  the  belles  and  beaux  of  Baltimore.  For 
Baltimore  is  a  city  of  high  pretensions ;  a 
city  of  song,  of  war,  of  patriotism ;  apt  to 
troll  out  much  poetic  passion,  to  clothe  itself 
in  steel,  to  apostrophize  the  gods,  and  dash 
away  Northern  scum,  under  the  influence 
of  wax-lights  and  champagne.  Maryland  b 
rich,  not  only  in  chivalry ,l)ut  in  contradic- 
tions. 

Baltimore,  her  bright  little  capital  —  with 
its  aristocratic  surface  cut  in  two  parts  by 
the  plebeian  Jones*s  Falls  —  is  called  the 
City  of  Monuments,  from  the  presence  in  its 
streets  of  three  or  four  seventies  in  stone, 
which  seem  to  have  wandered  away,  in  a 
state  of  ghostly  fitful  ness,  from  some  neigh- 
bouring Kensal  Green  or  P6re  La  Chaise. 
No  guest  of  a  week  in  that  gay  and  spar- 
kling town  will  think  of  it  mainly  as  the  place 
where  he  saw  the  Armistead  sculpture  and 
the  Washington  column.  Baltimore  will 
live  in  his  mind  as  a  city  of  lovely  girls,  of 
passionate  song,  and  of  perfect  terrapin.  It 
will  keep  its  place,  when  things  or  higher 
interest  may  have  passed  away,  by  the  col- 
our of  its  streets,  by  the  dash  of  its  people, 
by  the  heat  of  its  pavement,  by  the  frolic  of 
its  quays.  Other  cities  of  the  Union  have 
their  charm.  Boston  is  very  massive,  Rich- 
mond is  very  picturesque.  New  York 
abounds  in  riches,  Chicago  in  enterprise, 
New  Orleans  in  wickedness.  St.  Louis  is 
fervid,  Philadelphia  nobly  built ;  but  Balti- 
more has  a  charm  beyond  nearlv  all  cities  in 
America,  which  many  a  visitor  has  felt  with- 
out being  able  to  describe.  The  streets  are 
very  sunny,  the  citizens  very  gay.    Bat 
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thinip  may  be    seen    elsewhere,  in 
]>Iace8  of  which  you  do  not  feel  the  instant 
oharm.     Perhaps  the  secret  lies  in  a  certain 
oombination  of  brightness  and  thoughtless- 
in  the  city  and  the  people,  which  is 
Cither  Sicilian  than  American.    New  York 
.nd   New  Orleans  are  far  more  dissipated 
Ities   than  Baltimore ;    yet  for  a  kind    of 
decorous  excess  in  tlie  ways  of  vice  —  for 
'^  Bincin^  and  dicing,  fordrivmg  and  drinking, 
»r  all  the  delights  which  are  supposed   to 
_  about  wine,  woman,  and  song  —  this 
by  on  the  Chesapeake  bears  away  the  bell. 
xour  true  Mary  lander  is  a  jovial,  hospi  ta- 
ttle, frank,  illogical,   and  impulsive  fellow ; 
liable,  in  times  of  excitement,  to  much  patri- 
^^c  fever,  which  he  is  apt  to  catch  when  sit- 
ting at  dinner-tables  and  standing  in  front 
of  pianofortes.     When  this  fcrcr  is  on  him, 
lie  IS  wildly  picturesviue,  and  not  quite  harm- 
less.    But  his  fits  of  savage  defiance  com- 
monly pass  off  in  words.     Happily  for  man- 
Und,  when  the  disease  is  at  its  worst,  he  can 
nt   and  sing  himself  away, —  the   freedom 
upon  wliich  he  most   of  all  piques  himself 
lieing  his  right  of  song. 

Tlie   contradictions  of  Maryland    begin 
"With  its  name.     ^laryland  is  called  after  a 
queen  whose  name  was  not  Mary.     Indeed, 
'we  have  met  with  persons,  who  would  not 
like  to  have  been  called  countrv  gentlemen, 
who  fancied   that  Catholic  l^far}'land   was 
called  after  Queen  Mary,  iust  as  Protestant 
Virginia  was  called  after  Queen  Bess.     Our 
readers,   of   course,   are   well    aware    that 
Maryland  was  called  after  Henrietta,  consort 
of  Charles  the  First  —  "  and  thereby  hangs 
a   tale."    When    the   heroic   daughter  of 
Henri  the  Great  came  into  England,  nobody 
could  pronounce  her  French  name  of  Hen- 
riette  Marie  ;   and  even  her  husband  pre- 
ferred to  call  her  by  the  English  form  of  Mary. 
Henriette  herself  never  adopted  this  change. 
To  the  last,  she  signed  her  letters  in  the  fem- 
inine form  of  her   father's   name;  but  the 
Common  people  only  knew  her  as  Mary,  and 
the  likenei<s  of  her  ordinary  name  to  that  of 
the  **  bloo<ly  "  (jueen  was  one  element  of 
Suspicion  against  her  in  the  troubled  times 
through  which  she  had  to  pass.     But  for  this 
Vulgar  obstacle,  the  fair  country  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay  would  have  been  called  Henrietta 
t^nd  ;  in  which  case,  a  softly-sounding  wonl 
'Would  have  been  lost  to  the  fair  and  lively 
patriots  of  Baltimore. 

Henrietta  Land,  my  Henrietta  Land ! 

iroald  hardly  have  roused  the  pulses  of  a  peo- 
ple open  to  the  intoxitration  of  sweet  sounds. 
Lord  Baltimore,  who  founded  the  colony  of 


Maryland,  was  a  convert  to  the  Roman 
Church.  His  first  dedgn  in  putting  money 
out  to  interest  as  a  planter  was  to  do  good 
to  his  soul,  while  securing  a  fine  estate  to  his 
family  ;  but  he  was  not  always  quite  so 
steadily  bent  on  carrying  out  his  principles 
as  he  seemed  to  be  on  filling  his  pockets. 
In  fact,  George  Calvert,  the  Yorkshire  lad, 
who  learned  his  first  lessons  in  taking  care 
of  his  own  fortunes  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
was*  not  the  kind  of  man  to  make  sacrifices, 
even  for  a  religion  in  which  he  believed. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  George 
Calvert  believed  in  the  mass  and  the  pope. 
In  this  world,  there  was  only  one  person  in 
whom  he  had  perfect  confidence ;  and  that 
was  —  himself  It  was  said  of  him,  as  of' 
many  a  better  man,  that  he  could  not 
afford  a  conscience.  He  was  poor,  and  not 
proud.  He  married  young,  and  had  a  house- 
ful of  boys  and  girls ;  no  less  than  ten  of 
them  in  all.     Other  children  he  also  had  to 

f)rovide  for ;  born  to  him  in  love,  but  not  in 
aw.  Altogether,  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  be  choice  in  his  ways  of  life  ;  and  there 
is  only  too  much  reason  to  infer  that  he  sac- 
rificed his  first  religion  to  what  he  fancied 
was  jroinjT  to  be  his  interest. 

No  man  in  that  age,  not  even  his  master, 
Cecil,  was  more  keenly  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages which  may  come  to  a  clever  fellow  firom 
standing  by  the  winning  party,  and  carry- 
ing his  assistance  to  the  stronger  side.  In 
his  early  time,  George  Calvert  led  a  hard 
and  hopeless'  kind  of  life.  His  father, 
Leonard  Calvert,  was  a  York>lrire  squire, 
of  no  large  means.  He  did  **  not  belong  to 
the  nobility  of  England,"  says  Mr.  NeiU, 
who  has  written  for  the  Maryland  market 
a  detailed  account  of  the  State  founder. 
Mr.  Neill  appears  to  have  rather  vaeue 
notions  about  the  English  peerage.  We 
fear  he  will  be  rather  shocked  to  find  that 
the  Yorkshire  s<|uire  had  just  as  mnch  to  do 
with  the  English  nobility  as  his  son  George. 
Calvert  was  in  due  time  made  an  Irish  bar- 
on ;  a  very  different  thing  from  being  made 
an  English  peer.  The  fine  points  of  our 
usages  in  these  matters  of  dignity  are  near- 
ly alwaj'8  lost  upon  those  who  are  not  to 
the  manner  bom.  The  difference  between 
English  knighthood  and  Hanoverian  knight- 
hood used  to  puzzle  foreigners  completely ; 
and  King  William's  pleasant  way  of  rub- 
bing his  palms,  and  chuckling  over  his  own 
adroitness  in  putting  a  fellow  off  with  the 
Hanoverian  article,  could  not  be  made  in- 
telligible to  a  stranger.  The  title  was  the 
same,  and  a  knight  is  a  knight  all  the  world 
over.  Yet  every  man  who  was  fobbed  off 
with  the  foreign  article  felt  the  indignity  in 
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his  heart  of  hearts.  But  the  difference 
between  a  Hanoverian  and  an  English 
knighthood  was  not  half  so  striking  as  that 
between  an  English  peerage  and  an  Irish 
barony.  One  is  a  power,  the  other  is  but  a 
name.  An  English  baron  sits  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  a  large  fraction  of  the  gov- 
erning' might  of  this  ^eat  empire  passes 
into  his  hands.  The  Irish  baron  gets  noth- 
ing with  his  title,  except  the  social  courte- 
sies. In  fact,  his  title  is  an  incumbrance ; 
for,  while  it  gives  him  no  right  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  prevents  him  from  sitting 
for  any  Irish  constituency  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  dignity  is  a  disqualification. 
Hence,  an  Irish  peera^,  when  it  stands 
alone,  is  rather  a  joke  with  us,  who  are  fond 
of  realities,  and  have  very  little  of  the 
Siamese  reverence  for  rulers  who  do  not 
rule.    Now,  George  Calvert,  who  lived  to 

Elant  the  Roman  Catholic  colony  of  Mary- 
ind,  was  made  Baron  Baltimore  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland;  and  no  man  of  the 
tamily  has  ever  become  a  member  of  the 
English  nobility.  This  is  the  simple  truth ; 
and  we  shall  be  sorry  if  it  offend  the  good 
people  of  Baltimore,  who  pique  themselves 
on  havine  been  planted  by  a  lord,  while 
the  neighbouring  States  were  planted  by 
commoners,  like  Walter  Baleigli  and  Wil- 
liam Fenn.  Calvert  was  omy  an  Irish 
lord. 

For  many  years  afler  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, with  a  keen  appetite  and  an  empty 
pocket,  the  smart  Yorkshire  lad  pined  in  a 
back  room  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil's  office  — 
doin^  the  humblest  drudgery  of  a  clerk ; 
looking  after  farm  accounts,  seeing  to  the 
bailiiis,  and  making  himself  generally  use- 
ful, lie  had  one  great  advantage  for  such 
work,  —  ho  wrote  a  hand  which  a  child 
could  read.  Only  those  who  have  been 
condemned  to  read  a  good  deal  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  Bacon's  contemporaries  can 
tell  how  far  the  possession  of  this  happy 
gift  mi^ht  go  towards  making  a  man's  for- 
tune. Only  three  or  four  men  had  it;  and 
they  all  became  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  peers.  This  was  Dudley 
Carleton's  chief  merit,  just  as  it  was  George 
Calvert's  merit.  Yet  Calvert  remained  an 
obscure  clerk  in  Cecil's  office  for  nearly  a 
dozen  years,  and  only  emerged  from  his  ob- 
scurity when  his  master  diecf.  Two  circum- 
stances helpiMl  him.  In  his  old  age,  Cecil 
had  few  friends,  and  no  confidants  of  his 
own  rank  in  life.  He  made  his  clerk  one 
of  his  executors ;  and  Calvert's  duties  in 
this  ofTice  made  liiin  a  man  of  consequence. 
In  the  next  place,  King  James,  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  giving  his  great  minister  a  suc- 


cessor, resolved  that  he  would  not  appoqrt 
another  Chief  Secretary  of  Stale.  In  flMSti 
James  knew  that  his  secretary  had  been 
the  real  governing  power;  that  he  had 
received  presents  ana  bribes  from  all  the 
foreign  kings  and  princes;  and  he  wished 
to  keep  both  the  power  and  the  profit  of 
power  m  his  own  huids.  He  said  he  would, 
m  future,  be  his  own  Secretary  of  Stitai 
Very  wisely  he  kept  on  some  of  Cecil*! 
penmen ;  among  others,  the  shrewd  York- 
shire gentleman,  who  wrote  Italian  and 
Spanish  as  well  as  Latin  and  French.  In 
fact,  if  not  yet  in  name,  Calvert  became 
one  of  James's  foreign  secretaries;  and, 
in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years  of  humble 
drudgery  in  this  new  office,  he  became  Sir 
George,  and  nominal  Secretary  of  State. 

In  this  position,  he  attached  himself  to 
every  one  who  was  rising  in  the  world,  —  to 
Somerset,  to  Bacon,  to  Bnckinsham;  bat 
not  so  closely  as  to  involve  himself  in  then 
troubles.  His  policy  was  to  rise  slowly  and 
safely;  never  to  provoke  envy  and  iU- 
will  by  his  sudden  airs  of  greatness ;  to  ran 
easily  with  the  tide ;  and  get  himself  on 
high  and  dry  ground  before  the  moment  of 
its  ebb. 

The  great  business  of  Calvert's  official 
life  was  the  ne^tiation  for  a  Spanish 
match ;  and  the  change  in  his  religion  was 
closelv  connected  with  that  event  Calvert 
fiillv  believed  that  an  Infanta  would 
to  London  as  future  queen,  and  that 
her  influence  England  would  be  b: 
under  the  control  of  Borne.  He  th< 
made  his  peace  at  an  early  day.  He 
played  for  a  great  stake ;  he  played  with 
skill,  patience,  foresight ;  and  if  events  hid 
come  about  as  he  expected,  Calvert  would 
have  been  the  most  powerful  man  in  Eng^ 
land.  Instead  of  a  poor  Irish  barony,  and 
a  grant  of  wild  land  in  the  New  World,  ha 
would  have  been  able  to  ask  and  obtain 
such  favours  as  had  crowned  the  handsome 
George  Yilliers.  And  the  events  on  which 
he  reckoned  were  not  so  wildly  improbable 
as  they  may  now  appear.  It  is  certain  that 
half  the  people  of  England  were  still 
Catholic  at  heart  The  higher  classes,  it  is 
true,  were  mainly  Protestant ;  but  men  like 
Calvert  fancied  that  these  higher  classes 
would  follow  the  fashions  set  by  the  comt; 
and  that  a  lovely  Spanish  lady  would  draw 
the  whole  world  behind  her  to  the  maa. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  favour  this  idea.  A 
great  many  worldly-wise  people  were  get- 
ting themselves  reconciled.  The  faith  of 
James  was  of  doubtful  orthodoxy.  His 
queen  had  been  reconciled  with  Borne.  He 
wanted  a  Catholic  wife  for  his  son ;  and  ho 
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was  ready  to  stipalate  that  his  grandchildren 
shoald  oe  tausbt  by  Jesuits  and  priests. 
More  than  half  his  privy  cooncil  was  sus- 
pected of  popish  practices.  Who,  then, 
would  be  likely  to  oppose  the  coming 
Catholic  queen  ?  It  required  Naseby  and 
Dunbar  to  answer  that  question. 

At  the  time  when  Calvert  avowed  him- 
self a  convert,  he  had  every  thing  to  gain  at 
court  by  his  declaration.  The  tide  had 
then  set  strongly  towards  Borne ;  and  if 
the  conunon  people  growled  and  threatened, 
no  one  supposed  that  their  distant  murmurs 
.could  either  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of 
a  Secretary  of  State.  If,  by  his  arts,  Cal- 
vert could  sensiblv  aid  in  bringing  the 
Erojeot  of  a  Spanish  match  to  a  happy  end, 
c  might  ask  for  any  reasonable  reward  in 
his  sovereign's  gift. 

In  the  meanwhile,  he  had  a  great  match 
of  his  own  in  view,  —  an  alliance  between 
his  son  Cecilius  and  Lady  Ann,  daughter 
of  Lord  Arundel,  the  proudest  and  staunch- 
est  of  Catholic  peers.  For  such  an  alliance, 
the  Cal  verts  were  only  too  glad  to  make 
sacrifices ;  and  the  marriage  of  Cecilins 
and  Lady  Ann  was  not  solemnized  until 
all  the  Calvert  family  had  been  brought 
into  the  fold  of  Rome. 

Sir  George  was  not  hard  to  persuade. 
Indeed,  nothing  was  more  easy  to  him  than 
to  sacrifice  an  opinion  and  a  sentiment 
when  it  became  nis  plain  interest  to  give 
such  proofs  of  his  devotion.  What  he 
practised  he  also  taught.  One  of  bis  York- 
shire friends  was  Went  worth,  afterwards  so 
famous  as  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  In  those 
days,  Wentworth  was  a  liberal,  much  op- 
posed to  court  intrigues.'  When  the  king 
attempted  to  levy  money  under  privy 
seals,  Wentworth  resisted  stoutly ;  on 
which  Calvert  wrote  to  wai^  his  ola  friend 
a^nst  the  dangers  into  which  he  was  run- 
ning for  a  mere  trumpery  sum  of  mone;jr : 
—  **  I  have  been  here  now  some  two  or 
three  months,'*  he  said  in  a  letter  to  his  old 
Yorkshire  friend  and  neighbour,  **  a  specta- 
tor upon  this  great  scene  of  State,  where  I 
have  no  part  to  play ;  but  you  have,  for 
which  your  friends  are  sorry.  It  is  your 
enemies  that  bring  you  on  the  stage  when 
they  have  a  hope  to  see  you  act  your  own 
notable  harm  ^  and  therefore  keep  yourself 
off,  I  beseech  you,  et  redbna.^  te  qvuim  queas 
minimo.  Furnish  not  your  enemies  with 
matter  of  triumph,  when,  without  detri- 
ment either  to  your  honour  or  conscience, 
you  may  give  them  the  foil  if  you  will ; 
and  remember  the  old  tale  of  the  rain  that 
fell  upon  all  the  world  except  two  who  kept 
themselves  in  a  cellar,  and  how  sorry  they 


I  were  afterward  for  their  providence."  Cal- 
vert never  thought  of  men  resisting  such 
demands  as  the  sing  was  tiien  making,  on 
principle.  It  was  to  him,  then  and  alwayi, 
a  question  of  so  much  money.  More  than 
once  he  wrote  to  Wentworth  on  the 
subject;  and  it  is  likely  enoiu^h  that  the 
shrewd,  practical  advice  of  Calvert  had 
some  share  in  that  conversion  of  Wentworth 
to  the  king's  views  which  ended  in  his  vi- 
olent death.  At  first,  the  great  Yorkshire 
gentleman  was  slow  to  take  these  hints. 
On  the  point  of  departure  for  Newfound- 
land, Calvert  wrote  again  to  Wentworth  in 
the  same  strain  of  grovelling  prudence :  — 
"  I  should  say  much  more  to  you  were  you 
here,  which  is  not  fit  for  paper ;  but  never 
put  off  the  matter  of  your  appearance  here, 
for  God's  sake ;  but  send  your  money  into 
the  collector's  vnthout  more  ado.** 

The  failure  of  Prince  Charles's  romantio 
journey  to  Madrid  was  the  ruin  of  Calvert's 
ffreater  hopes.  On  the  prince's  return, 
Calvert  found  his  own  position  at  court 
much  weakened;  and,  fearing  that  the  seals 
of  his  oflice  would  be  taken  from  him  l^ 
the  king,  he  began  to  look  about  him  for  a 
baver.  Strange  to  say,  he  found  a  man 
willing  to  bny ;  and  then  he  obtained  Buck- 
ingham's leave  to  sell.  Sir  Albert  Morton 
was  the  lucky  man ;  and  the  price  agreed 
upon' between  the  hucksters  for  the  transfer 
of  this  great  public  office  was  6,000/,  and  an 
Irish  bs^ny.  It  was  clearly  understood  at 
court  that  the  Irish  baroAy  was  to  be  either 
kept  or  sold  at  Calvert's  own  option.  For 
some  time,  it  was  understood  to  be  on  sale, 
but  no  one  tempted  the  holder  by  a  suffi- 
cient bid ;  and  at  length  Sir  George  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  lordship  for  himself. 

It  is  a  very  sad  story ;  out  then  it  is  the 
truth;  and  in  this  rather  dirty  way  the 
colony  of  Maryland  came  to  be  planted  by  a 
lord. 

Calvert  had  got  from  the  king  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  bleaS:  north,  which  he  tri^  to  set- 
tle, and  could  not.  He  then  took  advantage 
of  hb  position  at  court  to  rob  the  Virginia 
Company  of  some  of  their  best  lands  on  the 
Chesapeake;  for  a  new  Catholic  princess 
had  come  into  England  from  Pans  ;  and 
men  of  Calvert's  new  persuasion  were  ex- 
tremely powerful  in  the  ante-chambers  of 
Whitehall.  By  rather  foul  play,  he  got  a 
grant  of  the  land ;  and  Charles  himself  in- 
serted in  his  patent  the  name  of  Terra 
Marise,  which  the  colonists  turned  into 
English  as  Maryland.  Calvert  did  not  live 
to  settle  the  country  thus  given  to  him ;  but 
the  colony  throve  apace :  and  King  Charles 
at  least  lived  long  enough  to  hear  that  the 
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colony  planted  by  a  nobleman,  and  named 
by  himself,  was  the  Terr  first  colony  in 
America  to  torn  against  him  in  the  day  of 
his  distress. 

The  story  of  Maryland  is  not  altogether 
a  pleasant  stor^  to  relate ;  but  readers  who 
care  for  detail  m  such  things  may  profitably 
oonsolt  the  little  volume  by  Mr.  JNielL 


From  The  CongregationttUit. 
BEV.  ALBERT  BARNES. 

The  meagfre  reportB  of  public  rumor,  so  nnsatlsfy- 
ing  to  those  deeply  interested  in  thi8  great  and  good 
man,  hare  elicited  the  following  facts  ft'om  hU  own 
pen.  F.  u.  H. 

''  I  AM  forbidden  to  write,  and  I  am  now 
writing  this  with  my  eyes  closed,  by  the  aid 
of  a  machine,  —  the  same  which  Mr. 
Prescott  used,  in  writing  his  histories.  .  .  . 
Even  this  I  do  at  some  peril  of  blindness. 
My  general  health  is  perfect  As  perfect  as 
it  could  be,  at  my  time  of  life  —  now  in  my 
seventieth  year.  I  am  able  to  do  as  much 
work  as  ever  without  fatigue.  My  only  diffi- 
culty is  with  my  eyes,  and  there  the  difficul- 
ty is  a  serious  and  alarming  one. 

I  am  threatened  with  blindness,  and  am 
commanded  not  to  read  or  write  or  preach, 
or  think. 

I  was  very  well  all  last  winter,  did  all  my 
ordinary  work,  and  the  extra  work  of  my 
Liecturcs  (Evidences  of  Christianity)  and 
was  using  my  eyes  very  moderately  and 
quite  comfortably,  until  August,  when 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  alarming  symp- 
toms, consisting  of  flcishes  of  light  appeared  ; 
and  I  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  my 
physicians.  I  did  so,  and  was  commanded 
to  stop  at  once,  on  penalty  of  total  blindness. 
I  therefore  resigned  my  pastoral  office.** 

Then  follow  facts  of  which  the  public  are 
already  informed.  At  a  much  later  date, 
April  21,  1868,  he  again  writes: 

*'I  am  not,  as  yet,  afflicted  with  total 


blindness,  and  I  still  hope  that  I  may  be  saTed 
from  that  (Treat  calamity,  though  there  are 
alarmin^^  indications,  increasing  rather  thia 
diminishing,  that  if  I  live  much  longer,  I 
shall  be ;  and  that  I  may  end  my  course,  as 
not  a  few  do  —  as  a  blind  old  man.  Per- 
haps it  will  make  the  exceeding  splendor  of 
heaven,  if  I  am  permitted  to  behold  it,  more 
glorious  to  my  view. 

My  son,  as  I  told  you,  reads  to  me,  hot 
that  leaves  many  hours  heavy  and  unoccu- 
pied. I  have,  however,  n^uch  to  interest  me 
in  my  garden  (Eden's  Bank  —  his  summer 
home).  Now  that  I  have  not  any  thing  to 
employ  myself  about,  I  am  endeavoring  to 
put  mv  grounds  in  a  better  and  more  taste- 
ful order  than  they  have  been  heretofore. 
At  least  a  very  innocent  employment  and  a 
means  of  grace.  Why  not  ?  A  man  ought 
to  be  the  oetter  for  seeing  the  works  of  God 
all  around  him,  and  by  seeing  those  works 
developed  under  the  operation  of  his  own 
hands. 

Those  who  have  seen  "  Eden's  Bank " 
can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible.  No  man 
can  make  a  flower  bloom,  but  one  may-  be 
an  instrument  of  causing  one  to  bloom, 
where  otherwise  there  would  be  none,  and 
thus  bring  out,  so  to  speak,  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  the  power,  the  skill,  and  the  goodneai 
of  God. 

When  I  received  your  letter  I  had  just 
returned  from  a  "  residence  "  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  where  I  had  gone  to  secure 
a  copyright  of  my  Notes  on  the  Fsalins,  in 
England.  I  had  ample  opportunity  to 
understand  the  capabilities  of  that  climate 
in  regard  to  temperature,  for  they  all  said, 
that  this  has  been  the  coldest  winter  that 
had  ever  been  known  in  Canada. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  has  been 
published  in  Ijoudon,  and  will  be  issued  with 
all  convenient  despatch  in  this  country. 
This  completes  my  work  on  the  Bible,  —  a 
work  which  has  occupied  my  leisure  hours 
for  forty  years  —  which  has  been  to  me  an 
unfailing  source  of  enjoyment,  and  which 
has  met  with  a  degree  of  success  which  I 
never  expected  or  hoped  for.  The  mere  re- 
sult of  Sovereign  goodness  and  grace," 
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EARLY    LOVE. — THE    LITTLE    FAIE    SOUL. 


EAULY  LOVE. 


TO  EVA. 


Yes,  we  must  sever,  Eva  dear ; 

But,  though  our  sorrows  flow. 
Thy  seiublunce  still  shall  bless  me  here. 

In  solitude  and  woe. 

Though  faito,  dear  Eva,  bids  as  part, 

I'll  love  as  warmly  true. 
As  when  iu  uiy  enamoured  heart 

Thine  image,  dearest,  grew. 

"With  thee  were  all  my  loves  of  youth ; 

My  childhood's  dreams  were  thine  ; 
Thy  name,  in  fond,  devoted  truth. 

Was  mingled  then  with  mine. 

When  ago  that  shades  our  l)Osom's  light, 
Each  cherished  trace  shall  wear, 

That  name  shall  live  us  i)ure  and  bright 
As  when  'twas  written  there. 
1815.  —Drake. 


THE  LITTLE  FAIR  SOUL. 

A  LITTLE  fair  soul  that  knew  not  sin 
Looked  over  the  edge  of  Paradise, 

And  saw  one  striving  to  come  in. 
With  fear  and  tumult  in  his  eyes. 

"  0  !  brother,  is  it  you  ?  "  he  cried, 
"  Your  face  is  as  a  breath  from  home, 

Why  do  you  stay  so  long  outside  ? 
I  am  athirst  for  you  to  come. 

Tell  me  first  how  our  mother  fares. 
And  did  she  weep  too  much  for  me  ?  " 


(( 


White  are  her  cfteeks  and  white  her  hairs, 
But  not  from  gentle  tears  for  tliee  !  " 


"  Tell  mo  where  are  our  sisters  gone  ?  " 

"  Alas  1 1  Itft  them  weary  and  wan  I  *' 
"  And  tell  me,  is  the  baby  grown  ?  " 

"  Alas  I  he  tcitl  he  soon  a  man  ! 
Cannot  yon  break  the  fjnthering  days. 

And  let  the  light  of  Dtnth  come  through, 
Ere  his  f eft  stitmhle  in  the  maze, 

Crossed  sa/fh/  by  so  few,  so  few  9 
For  lihi  a  cloud  iifton  tlu;  sea 

That  darkens  till  yonjind  no  shore, 
So  u\is  the  face  of  Life  to  me, 

Until  I  mnh  for  evermore  I 
And  likr  an  army  in  the  snow 

My  days  wmt  jHist,  a  treacherous  train, 
Each  silent  u'lwn^  he  struck  his  blow 

Until  I  lay  among  them,  slain  I 


**  0  I  brother,  there  was  a  path  so  clear  I " 
"  It  might  bi  —  but  I  neoer  voitglu." 

**  O I  brother,  there  was  a  sword  so  near ! ' 
"  It  might  be  —  bat  I  never  fought." 


"  Yet,  sweep  this  needless  gibom  aside. 
For  you  are  come  to  the  gate  at  last 

Then  in  despair  that  soul  replie<l, 
"  Tlie  gate  is  fist !     The  gate  is  fast  I 
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"  I  cannot  move  the  mighty  weight, 
I  cannot  find  the  golden  key, 

But  hosts  of  heaven  around  us  wait, 
And  none  has  ever  said  No  to  me.  - 

Kind  Saint,  put  by  thy.palm  and  scroll, 
And  come  undo  the  door  for  mo  I  " 

"  Rest  thee  still,  thou  little  fair  sonl. 
It  is  not  mine  to  keep  the  key." 

"•  Sweet  angel,  strikenhese  doors  apftrtl 
That  outer  air  is  dark  and  cold. 


"  Rest  thee  still,  thou  little  pure  lieort^ 
Not  for  my  word,  will  they  unfold.' 


*» 


Up  all  the  shining  heights  he  prayed. 

For  that  poor  Shadow  in  the  cold, 
Still  came  the  word,  *'  Not  ours  to  aid! 

We  cannot  make  the  doors  unfold  ! " 
But  tliat  poor  Shadow,  still  outside. 

Wrung  all  the  sacre<l  air  witli  pain. 
And  all  the  souls  went  up  and  cried 

Where  never  cry  was  hoard  in  vain. 
No  eyes  beheld  the  pitj'iiig  Face, 

The  answer  none  might  understand. 
But  dimly  through  the  silent  simce 

Was  seen  the  stretching  of  a  Hand. 

M.  B.  SMBDL 

—  Good  Words. 


There  is  a  rather  amusing  suggestion  in 
Orchestra.    The  way  in  which  mubicians  ta. 
l>o])uIar  air  and  tcaze  it  to  death  with  what  i 
arc  ])lcascd  to  call  variations  on  it,  is  often 
ing  cnouujh  to  the  patience  of  those  who,  ^ 
all  their  lore  of  music,  have  no  great  interei 
fe^its  of  mere  legerdemain.     It  is  trrevere 
proposed  in  the  wicked  journal  I  hare  name* 
try  the  cfTect  on  poetical  readers  of  introdo 
similar  variations  into  poetrv:  as  thus  — 
To  be,  fiddle  —  or  not  to  be,  diddle  — 
That  is  the  question,  de  rol  de  dol  day. 
Whether  'tis  nobler,  doodle  —  in  the  min 

suffer,  ]>oodIe  — 
The  slings  and  arrows,  noodle— of  oatr 

ous  fortune,  foodie  — 
Or  to  take  arms,  kafoozleum  —  against  a 
of  troubles,  kaboozleum  —  and  by  oppo 
end  them,  ti  roodle,  ti  roodle,  ti  roodli 
ray. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF   THE  BEIQN 
OF  GEORGE  II. 

NO.  III.  —  THE  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

There  are  few  things  in  tho  world  so  sad 
as  biography ;  which  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  there  is  nothing  so  sad  as  life 
when  it  runs  its  ordinary  course  and  lasts  its 
api)ointod  time.  History,  being  on  a  larger 
scale,  saves  itself  from  the  burden  by  the 
constant  succession   of  new   fi^^ures   which 

o  

crowd  after  each  other  on  its  canvas.  Tho 
tragic  element  is  kept  in  check  by  tho  lanjer 
story  behind,  in  which  each  individual  has 
but  a  {)assing  share.  The  literature  of  im- 
agination in  all  its  varied  forms,  poetical, 
dramatical,  or  simply  narrative,  occupies  it- 
self with  but  some  culminating  point  m  life, 
some  grand  exceptional  episode,  some  strik- 
ing incident — or  the  story  of  youth,  over 
new  au«l  ever  varied,  though  always  the 
same.  But  the  sober  Muse  of  individual 
biography,  which  traces  over  and  over  again 
the  same  inevitable  career,  is  a  veiled  and 
mournful  figure  at  her  best.  Where  her 
subject  is  one  of  thosf.'  brief  and  passionate 
tragedies  which  sweep  a  great  soul  suddenly 
out  of  the  world  on  the  fiery  breath  of  battle, 
or  by  the  fierce  struggle  of  genius  with  mis- 
fortune, she  is  at  her  happiest.  Whom  the 
gods  love  die  young :  the  sun  that  goes  down 
at  noon  surrounds  itself  with  a  thousand 
lurid  clouds  and  wild  n*(lections  of  lijxht  in 
darkness  ;  but  it  avoids  all  the  morne  monot- 
ony, the  insuflerable  depression,  the  pitiful 
pathos  an«l  weariness  of  the  life  which  lingers 
out  to  its  last  moment  amid  the  wreck  of  all 
things.  Age  is  sad,  not  so  much  because  it 
is  age,  as  because  the  man  who  attains  it 
stands  on  a  pedestal  of  melancholy  isolation. 
Death  upon  death  must  have  fallen  heavy  on 
his  heart  ere  he  could  reach  that  point  of 
unenviable  superiority.  The  air  about  him 
echoes  dully  with  tho  sound  of  lamentation ; 
his  friends  have  fallen  around  him  like  the 
leaves  in  autumn  ;  his  hopes  in  all  probabili- 
ty have  shared  the  same  fate.  If  love  sur- 
vives for  him  at  all,  it  is  the  love  of  self- 
sacrifi'e — the  devotion  which  leads  some 
chiM  or  friend  to  give  up  individual  happi- 
nef*s  for  the  sake  of  duty — an  offering 
bitter-sweet.  Thus  the  story  of  men*s  lives 
is  alwavs  sad.  There  could  be  no  more 
awful  commentary  on  existence  than  is  im- 
plied in  sii(;h  a  series  of  sketches  as  we  are 
at  present  engaged  upon ;  and  in  this  com- 
mentary there  are  few  chapters  more  pain- 
fully instructive  than  that  which  concerns 
the  courtly  figure  now  before  us,  the  urbane 


and  polished  Chesterfield,  statesman,  orator, 
and  moralist,  but,  above  all,  man  of  the 
world. 

Chesterfield  was  born  to  the  possession 
of  most  of  the  good  things  for  which  n^en 
sigh.  The  heir  to  an  English  earldom,  well' 
born  (to  u%  a  word  at  which  he  himself 
s/:offs),  highly  educated,  highly  endowed,  a 
man  to  whom  every  prize  of  life  was  open, 
there  is  something  in  the  very  splendour  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  made  his 
entrance  into  the  world  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  explains  his  character.  lie  was  full 
of  individual  ambition  —  the  good  things 
won  for  him  by  his  ancestors  were  not 
enough  to  satisfy  his  restless  mind.  To 
make  greatness  for  himself,  to  advance  by 
his  own  merits,  to  secure  admiration,  ap- 
plause, and  advantage  on  purely  personal 
grounds,  was  the  great  object  of  his  desire. 
The  vantage-ground  from  which  he  set  out 
was  to  such  a  mind  a  positive  injury.  Had 
he  been  the  son  of  a  pojr  gentleman  com- 
pelled to  win  his  way  slowly,  in  the  first 
place  to  a  living,  and  aflcr  to  all  attainable 
honours,  the  chances  are  that  Chesterfield 
would  have  been  a  better  man.  But  his 
position  changed  the  character  of  all  the  re- 
wards to  which  ho  could  aspire.  It  shut'out 
the  possibility  of  wholesome  toil  for  whole- 
some advantage.  It  made  the  favour  of  a 
king,  the  admiration  ,of  society,  his  highest 
aim.  From  his  fii*st  outset  in  the  world 
until  the  moment  when,  with  a  certain 
pathetic  humour,  going  out  for  his  daily 
drive,  he  explained  to  his  French  visitor  that 
he  was  going  to  rehearse  hia  interment,  the 
man  Chesterfield  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
actor  whose  p.irt  it  was  to  please,  to  dazzle, 
to  outshine  all  his  surroundings,  "  to  make 
every  man  he  met  like,  and  every  womin 
love  "  him.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  lie 
laboured  as  men  labour  for  the  noblest  pur- 
poses of  ambition  —  he  'educated,  polished, 
pruned,  and  cultivated  himself  as  at  a  later 
period  he  endeavoured,  with  less  success,  to 
cultivate  his  son.  He  kept  himself  before 
the  public  eye  ;  he  said  his  say  upon  every- 
thing, publicly  with  the  fine  periods  of  elab- 
orate oratory,  privately  with  stinging  epi- 
grams of  wit.  Even  his  pursuit  of  pleasure 
was  laborious  and  for  a  purpose.  When  he 
formed  his  style  with  all  tho  pains  of  a  pro- 
fessional elocutionist,  he  was  not  more  com- 
pletely at  work  than  when  he  put  himself 
through  a  course  of  such  pleasant  vice#  as 
were  then  supposed  to  complete  and  ripen 
the  reputation  of  a  gentleman.  Conscious- 
ness of  himself  and  his  intentions  go  with 
him  through  everything.  Nothing  spon- 
taneous, nothing  unpremeditated,  is  in  the 
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fatallj  well-balanced  being  which  rises  before 
us  in  all  his  self^revelations.  We  are  not 
sure  even  how  far  it  is  possible  to  apply  such 
a  word  to  the  utterances  of  Chesterfield. 
The  self  which  he  reveals  is  an  artificial  self. 
It  is  not  the  natural  coxcombry  which  calls 
forth  a  not  unkindlv  smile,  nor  the  wisdom 
which,  however  limited,  has  some  truth  of 
experience  in  it,  that  he  places  before  us 
when  he  draws  the  curtain,  but  rather  the 
impersonation  of  a  carefully-manufactured 
social  creed,  a  system  which  he  himself 
knows  to  be  hollow,  though  he  thinks  it 
needful.  What  true  self  there  was  in  the 
man,  what  human  sense  there  mi;;lit  be  in 
him  of  the  failure  that  attended  all  his 
efforts  —  failure. in  himself,  failure  in  his  boy, 
humiliation,  loss,  abandonment  —  there  is  not 
a  word  to  say.  With  a  certain  fidelity  to 
his  creed  which  is  almost  toucliin<7  in  its 
Steadiness,  the  old  man  even  tries,  afler 
these  two  failures,  to  leave  the  inheritauce' 
of  his  philosophy,  with  his  lands  and  his 
titles,  to  the  far-off  kinsman  who  was  his 
heir.  Strange  faith,  which  almo;(t  outdoes 
in  its  pertinacity  the  highest  religious  devo- 
tion I  The  prophet  had  made  but  little  by 
it,  and  had  failed  totally  in  transmitting  it  to 
his  first  <lisciple.  But  with  the  humility  of 
a  fanatic  he  is  ready  to  grant  that  his  must 
have  been  the  fault,  and  gives  testimony 
with  the  p-ile  lips  of  the  dying  that  his  sys- 
tem itself  was  divine  I 

Chesterfield  was  born  in  September  1G94, 
and  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  chiefly 
W  his  grandmother,  the  M  irchionessof  Hal- 
ifax. In  1712  he  went  to  Cambridge,  from 
which  place  he  writes,  with  a  curious  evi- 
dence of  the  difference  of  education  in  those 
dajrs  and  in  our  own,  to  his  former  tutor,  M. 
Jouneau,  a  French  pastor  to  whose  care  his 
grandmother  had  confided  him.  It  was  the 
month  of  August,  and  ho  had  been  pas.-»iug 
a  week  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  '•  In  this 
short  time,"  writes  the  lad,  '*  I  have  seen 
more  of  the  country  than  I  had  before  se«m  in 
all  my  life,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  hereabouts.'* 
A  youth  of  eighteen  who  could  find  a  land- 
scape like  that  which  surrounds  Ely  novel 
and  agreeable  is  indeed  a  variety  upon  the 
experienced  boys  of  our  own  d  ly.  Already, 
however,  the  young  undergraduate  betnuvd 
his  tendency  towards  the  study  which  was  to 
distinguish  his  life.  "  I  find  this  college," 
ho  adds  (Trinity  Hall),  "  infinitely  the  best 
in  all  the  University,  for  it  is  the  smallest, 
and  is  full  of  lawvers  who  have  been  in  the 
world,  and  qui  sarenf  virre"  The  account 
of  his  life  at  Cambridge  which  he  gives  to 
his  son  forty  years  atier,  is  far  from  agree- 
ing with  the  bo^4sh  wit  and  sophistication  of 


his  letters.  *'  At  the  University,"  he  sayi 
(writing,  no  doubt,  at  poor  Philip,  who  loved 
learning  better  than  the  ari  of  savoir  mvre)^ 
"  1  was  an  absolute  pedant.  When  I 
talked  my  best,  I  quoted  Horace ;  when  I 
aimed  at  being  facetious,  I  (quoted  Miirtial; 
and  when  I  had  a  mind  to  be  a  fine  gentle- 
man, I  talked  Ovid.  I  was  convinced  that 
none  but  the  ancients  had  common  sense; 
that  the  classics  contained  everything  that 
was  necessary,  useful,  or  ornamental 
to  men;  and  I  was  not  even  without 
thoughts  of  wearing  the  toga  virilis  of  the 
Romans  instead  of  the  vuhiar  and  il- 
liberal dress  of  the  moderns."  Lord  Chester- 
field plainly  does  himself  injustice  in  this, 
after  the  manner  and  with  the  same  object  as 
does  a  converted  coalheaver,  who  describes  to 
his  astonished  audience  the  horrible  depths  of 
iniquity  in  which  he  once  wallowed.  His 
early  letters  show  none  of  this  peilantry. 
They  are  in  embryo  very  much  what  his 
later  letters  are  —  full  of  well-turned  sen- 
tences, a  lively  if  somewhat  elaborate  wit, 
and  intense  appreciation  of  all  the  arts  and 
graces  of  society.  In  one,  indeed,  the  bud- 
ding politician  discloses  himself  with  a  little 
outburst  of  youthful  free<lom.  The  acces- 
sion of  Gforge  I.,  which  occur.-!  while  he  b 
in  Paris,  fills  him  with  satisfaction.  If  he  had 
not  liked  it  for  himsi*lf,  he  says,  the  sadness 
of  the  French  and  the  English  Jacobiti's  on 
the  death  of  the  Queen  would  have  con- 
vin(;ed  him  of  its  benefit.  ''  But  when  I 
see,"  he  adds,  **  how  far  things  had  already 
gone  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  and  of  Po- 
pery, and  that  we  were  within  an  inch  of 
slaverv,  I  consider  the  death  of  this  woman 
(to  wit.  Queen  Anne)  as  absolutely  the 
greatest  happiness  that  has  ever  befallen 
England  ;  for  if  she  had  lived  three  months 
longer,  she  would  no  doubt  have  establi^hed 
her  religion,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
tyranny ;  and  would  have  left  us  after  her 
death  a  bastard  king,  as  foolish  as  herself, 
and  who,  like  her,  would  have  been  led  by 
the  nose  by  a  band  of  rascals."  This  is 
strong  language  lor  a  man  to  use  whose  fu- 
ture efforts  to  lead  kinjjs  bv  the  nose  were 
most  unwearied,  though  seldom  su<.-cessful. 
In  the  same  letter  the  young  traveller  gives 
an  amusing  description  of  the  way  in  which 
he  had  profited  by  his  travels.  "  I  shall  not 
give  you  my  0|)lnion  of  the  French,"  he 
savs,  **  because  I  am  verv  often  taken  for 
one  of  them,  and  soinj  have  paid  me  the 
highest  compliment,  they  think  it  in  their 
power  to  bestow,  which  is,  *  Sir,  you  arei  like 
one  of  ourselves !  *  I  shall  onlv  tell  vou 
that  I  am  insolent.  I  talk  a  great  deal, 
loudly  and  with  arrogance  ;  I  sing  and  danc« 
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I  walk;  and  above  all  I  spend  an  imr 
sum    in    hair-powder,  feathers,  and 
white  gloves." 

A  curious  story  is  told  by  Dr.  Maty  of 
Chesterfield's  entrance  into  public  life.  He 
was  elected  member  for  the  l)orough  of  St. 
Grermains  in  Cornwall,  in  the  year  1715. 
It  was  the  first  Parliament  under  the  house 
of  Hanover,  and  the  youno;  legislator  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  letting  loose  his 
opinion  with  a  freedom  not  unlike  that  with 
which  he  had  expounded  it  in  writing,  in 
the  letter  we  have  just  auoted.  He  said, 
ipeaking  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  that 
*  be  was  persuaded  that  the  safety  of  his 
country  required  that  examples  should  be 
made  of  those  who  betrayed  it  in  so  infa- 
mous a  manner.''  When  he  had  ended  his 
ipe^h,  a  member  belonging  to  the  opposite 
party  went  over  to  the  new  orator:  ho. 
**  complimented  him  upon  his  coup  (Vessai" 
aod  added  "  that  he  was  exactly  acquainted 
with  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  could  prove 
that,  when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
House  he  was  not  come  of  age,  and  that  he 
was  not  so  now :  at  the  same  time  he  assured 
him  that  he  wished  to  take  no  advantage  of 
this,  unless  his  own  friends  were  pushed  ;  in 
which  case,  if  Chersterfu'ld  offcTcd  to  vote, 
he  would  immediately  jicqiiaint;  the  House 
with  it."  The  vounij  man  still  wanted  some 
Weeks  of  being  onc-and-twcnty  when  this 
conversation  took  plaro,  and  he  knew  the 
?0nse(|uences,  which  were  the  instant  annul- 
iup  of  his  election  and  a  fine  of  £500.  In  ! 
Iieh  a  case  dis<Totion  was  evidently  the  bet- ! 
er  part  of  valour.  Accordingly  he  *'  an- , 
Wcred  nothing;  but  making  a  low  l)ow  j 
iuittod  the  House  directly  and  wont  to ' 
^aris.  "  Thus  abruptly  his  first  attempt  at  | 
•olitics  came  to  a  premature  end. 

Soon  after  this  amusing  incident  the  '. 
moulderinii  feud  between  the  King  and 
Vin«'e  of  Wales  broke  out  into  open  enmity, 
nd  Cliosterficld,  who  had  been  appointiMl 
^rd  of  the  Hcdrharaber  to  the  latter,  was 
Dr  rearly  a  dozen  yi*ars  shut  out  from  all 
irefVjrmtMit.  With  the  hopes  natural  to  the  • 
dhtM*ents  of  a  young  prince,  he  bore  this 
acit  <*xclusi(m  from  all  gains  an<l  honoiii's, 
•elieving  in  a  better  time  to  come.  Tiie 
Jourt  at  I-.4'icester  FichN  was  gay  and 
oung,  and  much  more  worth  frequenting 
ban  the  heavy  old  Hanoverian  Courfat  St. 
fames's.  And  though  Chesterfield  made  the 
Distakc  of  devoting  himself  to  the  special  ; 
ervice,  not  of  the  true  mistress  of  the  house 
tnd  society,  but  of  Lady  Sullblk,  yet  no 
loubt  the  life  was  one  that  suited  him  and 
leveloped  his  mind.  The  wittiest  men  and 
.he  prettiest  women  in  England  met  there  i 


in  the  slipshod  grandeur  of  the  time,  with 
the  high  spirits  of  youth,  and  the  stimulus 
of  a  common  butt  as  well  as  of  a  common 
expectation.  The  nasty  old  Court  half  a 
mile  oflT,  the  heavy  wicked  German  women, 
the  old-  King  with  his  hideous  favourites, 
must  no  doubt  have  afforded  the  best  of 
subjects  for  social  satire  and  high-spiced 
gossip.  How  it  could  possibly  have  hap- 
pened that  Chesterfield  found  his  wife  there 
it  is  impossible  to  divine.  But  there  could 
not  have  been  any  question  of  Mademoiselle 
Schulemberg  when  he  and  the  wits  of  the 
time  met  tlie  pretty  maids  of  honour  in 
the  apartment  of  the  Princess's  bedchamber 
woman  in  waiting,  "  the  fashionable  evening 
rendezvous,"  as  Horace  Walpole  tells  us, 
^^of  all  the  most  distinguished  wits  and 
beauties." 

Towards  the  end  of  this  pleasant  period 
of  expectation,  Chesterfield  was  unwillingly 
obliged  to  go  through  his  share  of  domestic 
duty  in  the  way  of  attending  his  father  dur- 
ing his  last  illness.  The  Earl  had  been  a 
harsh  and  unloving  father,  and,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  treated  his  eldesit  son  with 
downright  injustice,  preferring  a  younger 
brother,  upon  whom  he  heaped  favours  — 
a  circumstance  which  gives  what  excuse 
is  possible  to  the  tone  in  which  his  son 
speaks  of  him.  Bretby,  the  seat  of  his  fam- 
ily, to  whii;h  Lord  Chesterfield's  illness  called 
his  heir,  was  intolerable  to  the  young  man 
of  fashion.  In  the  whole  scenes  of  letters, 
extending  over  so  many  years  of  his  life, 
onlv  'two  are  dated  from  this  ancestral 
house.  Jn  the  first  he  declares  that  if  his 
imprisonment  lasted  much  longer  he  should 
go  mad  of  it.  "  This  place."  he  write?,  **  be- 
ing the  seat  of  horror  and  despair,  where  no 
cri'atures  but  ravens,  screech-owls,  and  birds 
of  ill  omen  seem  willingly  to  dwell;  for  as 
for  the  very  few  human  faces  that  I  behold, 
tliev  look,  like  mvself,  ratlM.*r  condemned 
than  inelinetl  to  stav  here."  Fortunatelv, 
the  sentiments  of  our  gran«l  seigneurs,  as 
well  as  their  habits,  have  changeil  since  that 
time.  The  modern  countrv-house  svstem, 
with  its  heaps  of  visitoi's,  seems  to  have  been 
attempted  by  Sir  I^obcrt  Walpole  at  Hough- 
ton, to  the  grave  displeasure  and  animad- 
version of  his  neighlwurs,  to  whom  it  was 
an  instance  of  luxe  effrdnc.  Hut  Chester- 
field loved  town,  an<l  clave  to  it.  It  was 
*•  iilial  piety  "  alone  that  in<lueed  his  exile, 
—  a  piety,  he  writes  coai-sely — thoifjli  it 
was  La«ly  Suflblk,  a  woman  not  without 
delicacy  of  mind  and  feeling,  who  was  his 
correspondent  —  surpassing  that  of -.Eneas, 
'•  for  when  he  took  such  care  of  his  father 
he  was  turned  of  tburscore,  and  not  likely  to 
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trouble  him  long.  .  .  .  Had  his  father  been  |  lated  every  thing  in  which  lie  had  no  intor- 
of  the  same  ag(^  as  mine,  lie  would  not  have  ,  est  just  as  his  imarrination  suggested  it  would 
becnquitesowi.'!!  looked  after."  lie  wa4«<kliv-  tell  best ;  and  if  by  suiting,  adding,  or  alter- 
ered,  however,  from  this  V>ondage  in  a  few  ing  any  eircumstance,  it  served  either  the 
months,  and  became  Earl  of  Chesterfield  at  purpose  of  his  interest,  his  vanity,  or  his 
the  ripe  age  of  thii*ty-two,  shortly  before  his  enmity,  he  would  <lres3  it  up  in  that  fasliion 
Prince  became  King:  so  that  all  the  good  without  any  scruple  and  often  with  as  little 
thin^  of  life  seemed  about  to  fall  at  once  probability;  by  wiiich  nieans,^as  much  as  he 
into  liis  e.xpectant  hands.  piqued  himself  upon  being  distinguished  for 

These  exixjctations  were  but  poorly  real- 1  liis  wit,  he  often  gave  people  a  greater  opin- 
izcd.  The  new  reign  did  not,  as  has  been  i  ion  of  tlie  copiousness  of  his  invention  and 
already  described,  protluce  the  overturn  the  fertility  of  his  imnginatmn  than  he  di> 
that  was  looke<I  for,  and  the  deT)endentH  of  sired.  Lord  Scarlwrough  had  iinderstaiul- 
the    Court    were    grievously   disappointed,    ing  with  iu<lgmeMt  and  without  wit ;   I^r-i 


Chesterfield,  however,  seems  to  have  In^en 
one  of  the  few  for  whom  the  Kin;:,  so  curi- 


Chesterfield,  a  speculative  head  with  wit  an^l 
without  judgment.     Lord  Scarborough  had 


ously  baffled   and   cheated   out  of  his  own    honour    and    principle,    Lord    Chesterfi»"ld 


way  at  the  outsi?t  of  his  career,  felt  it  incum- 


neither  :  the  one  valued  them  wherever  be 


bent  u|>on  him  to  do  something.  And  ae-  saw  them :  the  other  despised  the  reality, 
conlingly  the  ambitious  Lord  of  the  Bed-  and  believed  tho«.e  who  seemed  to  have 
ehaml>er  was  sent  olf  as  Ambassador  to  most  had  generally  only  the  appearance,  es- 
Holland,  the  i^Iinister  probably  being  very    i)ecially  if  they  had  sense.     Patriotism,  ad- 

flad  to  be  rid  of  so  sharp  a  tongue  and  so  licrenee  to  a  party,  the  love  of  one's  c»oun- 
een  a  critic.  It  is  at  this  point  in  his  ea-  '  try,  and  a  concern  for  the  public,  were  his 
reer  that  Lonl  Ilervey  pauses  in  his  story  ■  common  topics  for  ridicule ;  he  would  not 
of  Quet'n  Caroline  and  her  Court  to  describe  '  scruple  to  own  that  he  thought  the  laws  of 
with  cutting  and  bitter  force  the  character  honour  in  man  and  the  rules  of  virtue  in 
ami  appearance  of  his  rival  courtier.  We  j  woman,  like,  the  tenets  of  an  establi>lied  re- 
are  not  told  of  any  personal  quarrel  exist-  ligion,  very  proper  thinirs  to  im-ulcate.  biit 
ing  bt^tween  them,  but  the  pictui*e  is  so  un-  what  the  people  of  sense  and  disecrpinent 
compromising,  so  venomous  and  vindictive, ,  of  both  sexes  ]m>f«'ssed  wilhoiir  n'ganhnir. 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  some  sharper  j  ami  transgressed  while  they  rei-omineinlcil. 
feeling  than  mere  political  opposition  behind.  I  Xor  were  the  tempers  of  tin*  two  men  more 
Cheatt^rfield,  with  other  too->ubile  i)olitici.ins,  unlike  than  their  understanding  antl  their 
had  paid  Court  to  Lady  Sullolk,  the  sup-  prineiples.  Lord  Scarborough  beini;  geniT- 
posiul  pos-JCcisor  of  George's  alfections,  in- ;  ally  splenetic  and  absent,  Lonl  Choterfn-ld 
stead  of  his  wife,  his  n-al  sovereign.  And  .  always  cheerful  ami  present;  cviTybody 
this  piece  of  over-wise  folly  was  punishe<l  '  liktul  the  (character  of  the  one  without  beiii;; 
by  the  dislike  and  tacit  enmity  of  the  Queen,  very  solicitous  for  his  ctunpany  ;  ami  everv- 
But  even  Ib-rvey's  syinprilhy  with  tin; '  boily  was  sf)lii'itons  of  the  company  of  the 
Queen's  dislike  is  not  «'TU)Ugh  to  ]^)int  of  her  without  likiu'j  hi>  character.  In 
such  jieriods  as  those  he  devotes  to  the  de-  shoj-t,  Lonl  Scarbonui^h  was  nn  honest,  prii- 
scription  ot'  this  new  claimant  of  honour,  (lent  man,  capabh»  of  b.-ing  a  gi>od  tVii-nd: 
"Ills  person  was  as  disagreeable  as  it  wa^* ,  and  Lord  Che-^terfield  a  dishonest,  irn*>o!ute, 
i)0?sible  forfv  human  figure  to  be  without  be- ,  imprudent  cri«ature,  capable  only  of  being 
Hiif  delbrined,"'  he  savs.  "  lie  was  verv  short,  a  (iisaureeable  enemv.** 
<lisproportioned,  thi<'k  and  clumsily  made.  ■  It  is  strange  to  think  that  all  this  coucen- 
with  bla«-k  teeth  and  a  head  bi«T  enouijh  for  tratetl  esseiU'C  of  ill-will  slmnld  havi'  lain 
a  Polyphenins.  One  Ben  Asliurst,  who  sai«l  botileil  uj)  for  more  than  a  century  in  a 
few  "looil  thinu:''  though  admired  f»)r  manv,  friendlv  Knijlish  countrv-houst»  to  be  iioureil 
told  Lord  Chesterfield  once  that  he  was  like  forth,  so  long  after  both  were  <h'ad,  upon 
a  stunteil  giant,  which  was  a  humorous  idea,  the  memory  of  an  anrient  rival.  It  will  bi^ 
and  really  appf)site."  IL*  then  proceeds,  clear  to  the  reader  that  the  harmless  figun^ 
cvideiillv  bv  wav  of  makini»  his  sketch  of  S'-arboroujih  is  introdu<*ed  orilv  bv  wav 
more  improsive,  to  compare  the  character  of  foil  to  the  darker  lines  that  (h^^iTibe  his 
of  (.'hi'stc'i  field  with  that  of  his  friend  IjO\\\  ',  companion.  Ami  yet  there  appears  no 
ScarljorouL'h.  The  latter,  he  tells  us,  "  al- '  (piarnd  between  Ilervey  and  ('he-t»'r(ield 
ways  :*iMnhed  after  truth,  love<l  and  ad-  to  justify  this  posthumous  nineour.  Unles-* 
hered  to  it :  whereas  Lord  Chesterfield  ,  in  some  secret  path  unknown  to  hi-story.  they 
look<'d  f)n  nothing  in  that  light  —  he  never  never  seem  to  have  come  in  eaeh  oiIum's  way ; 
considered  what  was  true  or  Qilse,  but  re- j  and  Chesterfield,  though  more  immcdi.itely 
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flnceesBfiil  in  public  life  than  his  painter, 
^ras  never  successful  enough  to  call  forth 
the  bitterness  of  envy  to  such  a  point.     The 
defects  of  his  personal  appearance  are  evi- 
dently exaggerated  in  this  truculent  sketch  ; 
but    his  portrait  by  Gainsborough,  which  is 
saiil  to  be  the  best,  affords  some  foundation 
for  the  picture.     The  face  is  heavy,  rugged, 
and  antovely,  though  full  of  force  and  in- 
telligence ;  and  his  unheroic  form  and  stat- 
uro    are  points  which  Chesterfield   himself 
do^s  not  attempt  to  conceal. 

The  embassy  to  Holland,  Lord  Mahon  in- 
n>n3ci8  us,  was  his  fir^t  public  appointment ; 
anil  it  reveals  a  good  |K)int  in  his  character, 
a  power  of  interesting  himself,  not  for  the 
■noimeut  but  permanently,  in  those  whose 
pixL>lic  interests  were  placed  in  his  hand. 
Kcjlland  throughout  his  life  continued  one 
o^  the  objects  of  his  care.  Besides  his  let- 
^1^  to  the  Minister,  which  are   filkMl  with 

?u"l>iic  affairs,  there  are  a  few  addressed  to 
•ajy  Suffolk,  in  which  the  private  life  of 
*^©    Ambassador  is   reflected.     He  sends  a 
**  tea  and  chocolate  service  "  for  the  (Jueen's 
•poeptance,  made  **  of  metal  enamelled  in- 
fide  aiyl  out  with  china  of  all  colours,"  and 
**    ** extremely  sensible"  of  the  honour  she 
^^Oeshimin  ac<'epting  it ;  and  he  informs  his 
^ircorresjwndent that  ''there  is  an  extreuKj 
^*^e  Chinese    bed,  winilow-curtains,  chairs, 
^^'•,  to  \m   sold   for   between  seven tv  and 
J:*B:hty  pound.s"  which  he  imagines  she  might 
**jcf»  for  her  retirement  Jit  Marble  Hill.     He 
^*  veg  her  at  the  same  time  a  sket(Ji  of  his 
^^ily.existenci'.     '*  I  have  all  the  reason  in 
^■*e  world,"  he  says,  "to   believe   that   my 
?^»ty   here    will    be   beneficial   both     to  my 
^^^><ly  and  soul ;  Iutc  being  few  temptiitions, 
^^d still  fewer  opportnnities  to  sin."     .     .     . 
^y  morning,"  lie  add-*,  '*  is  entirely  taken 
^T>in  doinjr  the  Kiii'/s  buMness  verv  ill,  an  1 
^^3*  own  stdl  worse  ;  this  lasts  till  I  sit  down 
*^   dinner  with   f()uiteen    or  fifteen    |K'op]e, 
^^lien  the  conversation  is  clu'erlul   enounh, 
J^^ing  animated  by  the  patroudzza  and  other 
J^val  healths.     The   evcnin;:,   which  be^xins 
^t  five  (I)  o'ekx'k,  is  wholly  saered  to  pleas- 
^X"«s;as  for  instance  tin*.  Fornalt  (a  public 
I  Promenade)  till  six*,  then  either  a  very  bad 
*^reneh  play,  or  a  r  a  prise  at  <jua«lrille  with 
^lircc  ladies,  the  yoinigest  upwards  of  fil\y, 
^t  whicik  with  a  Miry  ill  rnn  one  may  lose, 
•besides  one*s   tini«»,  three  llorins;  this  lasts 
^ill  ten  o'clock,  at  which  time  I  come  home, 
^'t'flectinj;  with  «iti?li«ction  on  the  inno<ent 
Amusements  of    a    wt»l!-<i)ent    dav     which 
^ave  no  sting  behind  them,  and  go  to  bed 
At  eleven  with  the  testimony  of  a  goo<l  con- 
aciencc.     In  this  serenity  of  mind  I  pity  you 
irha  are  forced  to   endure   the   tumultuous 


pleasures  of  London."  For  these  plaatnrei 
of  course  the  exile  sighs  — bat  ne  bean 
with  sufficient  equanimity  hii  banuhment 
among  the  Dutclimen,  entering  into  all 
their  affairs  with  a  zeal  which  made  bim 
ever  aflcr  an  authority  on  the  lubJBCt,  yefe 
with  an  eye  upon  the  West  Indian  shipa  and 
their  curiosities,  as  well  as  on  the  sentimentt 
of  the ,  Pensionary  and  the  politici  of  Elk- 
rope  in  general.  It  wouhl  seem  that  be  iSA 
so  well  as  to  merit  on  his  return  not  only 
the  white  wand  of  Lord  Steward,  bnt  tha 
greater  honour  of  the  Garter,  for  wbicb  he  ' 
had  addressed  a  petition  to  Lord  Townahend 
during  his  exile,  and  which  was  bertowed 
upon  him  at  his  return. 

It  was  afler  the  conclusion  of  this  miitiftn 
that  his  marriage  took  place,  an  event  to  all 
appearance  utterly  unimportant  in  his  lifbf 
and  diflicult  to  account  for  in  any  way. 
His  wife  was  Melusina  Schulcmberg,  niecey 
or,  as  some  thought,  daughter,  of  the  Dnch*, 
CSS  of  Kendal  the  mistress  of  George  L^  ft' 
woman  belonging  to  a  totally  difTcrent  mUin 
from  his,  and  who  had  by  no  means  escaped 
with  clean  hands  from  the  intrigues  of  the 
shameless  German  council  which  surrounded 
the  Hanoverian  King.  Ilervcy  describee 
her  somewhere  as  '*an  avaricious  fury;" 
but  Ilervey,  as  we  have  seen,  could  be  Ut- 
ter. Only  a  few  years  before  she  had  been 
one  of  the  central  figures  in  a  scheme  for 
the  recall  of  Bolingbroke,  for  which  little- 
business  twelve  thousand  ])ounds  were,  it  ia> 
said,  paid  to  her  by  his  Fren«  h  wife?  She 
had  been  created  Countess  of  Waldnghan 
in  her  own  right  by  George  I.,  and  "her 
fortune,"  Dr.  !Maty  tells  us,  **  was  snitabUi 
to  her  rank."  IL-vl  this  marriage  takflik 
place  in  the  previons  ri'ign,  it  might  haae 
b(;en  supposed  a  step  in  that  elaborate  par" 
suit  of  succt'ss  which  was  Chesterfield's  ob- 
ject in  life ;  but  this  could  not  be  the  case 
in  the  rei^^n  of  Cai"oUne.  Acconling  to  Dr. 
Maty,  however,  it  had  been  ])rojected  yean 
before,  but  prevented  by  (ieorge  I.  on  the 
ground  of  the  lover*s  gambling  habits;  by 
which  >Ui!:gestion  two  very  unromantM 
fii^ures  are  (ni.iintly  placH'd  Ix^foro  us  at 
plaintive  victuns  of  a  long  engagement,  like 
any  sufl'erini;  cnrate  and  his  hinnble  lofe. 
The  result,  howrver,  of  tlu?  [)ostponO|^  nniotti 
and  the  ditliculties  with  whirli  love  had  to 
!  >tr!igglc  in  this  case,  is  curious  enouch. 
I ''  ()\\  changing  her  (rondition."  says  ue 
same  authority,  **  she  did  not  leave  the 
.  Dn.-hc''^  uf  Kendal ;  and  T^)rvl  Chesterfield^ 
yrh't  WIS  th'ir  next-(hmr  luui'ihonr  in  Gro9- 
\  venor  Sqnari',  uio^t  constanily  divrde<l  his 
!  time  between  his  business  in  his  own  house 
I  and  his  attentions  and  duties  in  the  other* 
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Minerva  presided  in  the  first,  and  in  the 
last  Apollo  with  the  Muses !  "  Chesterfield, 
perhaps,  of  all  historical  figures,  is  the  one 
that  liarmonises  best  with  the  droll  idea  of 
havinjj  a  wife  who  lived  next  door  ! 

After  this  marriage,  however,  we  hear 
next  to  nothinnj  of  Lady  Chesterfield ;  the 
only  reply  her  husband  makes  to  the  con- 
gratulations of  a  friend  at  so  early  a  date  as 
a  month  after,  is  the  composed  remark,  "  I 
will  not  take  up  your  time  with  any  com- 
pliments to  you  upon  the  part  you  are  so 
good  as  to  take  in  whatever  concerns  me 
*^ !  Her  name  does  not  occur  half-a- 
dozen  times  in  his  correspondence.  They 
had  no  children  ;  and  the  wife,  it  is  eviient, 
made  little  difference  in,  and  was  of  very 
small  importance  to,  his  life. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  marriage, 
however,  a  little  event  had  occurred  which 
was  of  more  account  to  the  hard  and  bril- 
liant man  of  the  world  than  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  Europe.  A  poor  little  illegitimate 
l)oy  stole  into  the  world  in  which  he  had  no 
business  to  be ;  a  creature  without  rights, 
or  name,  or  any  lawful  place  on  this  earth  : 
and  straightway  a  miracle  happened  greater 
than  any  in  Moses,  The  dry  rod  budded, 
and  felt  through  all  its  ari<l  fibres  the  rush- 
ing in  of  new  life ;  a  heart  woke  in  the  cold 
bosom,  filling  it  with  the  strangest  inspira- 
tion that  ever  possessed  a  man.  It  was 
love,  half  noble,  wholly  pathetic  in  its  devo- 
tion, which  thus  sprang  up  in  the  hitherto 
barren  existence,  —  such  a  Me  as  few  have 
felt,  and  none  except  himself  revealed ;  di- 
vine, yet  most  earthly,  patient,  tender,  pure, 
ignoble,  vile.  We  give  for  form's  sake  the 
record  of  Chesterfield's  existence  —  so  many 
years  in  office,  so  many  incidents,  pleasures, 
and  honours.  But  he  himself  has  presented 
to  us  the  quintessence  and  sublimated  spirit 
of  his  life,  the  best  and  worst  of  him,  blend 
ed  in  one  of  those  amazing  human  combina- 
tions which  nothini;  can  resolve  into  their 
absolute  elements.  This  new  created  hoart, 
where  no  one  ever  expected  a  heart,  to  be, 
beating  high  with  tenderness,  yearning,  fond 
ambitions,  fears,  and  hopes  —  yet  so  mean 
in  its  highest  flight,  so  earthlv,  base,  and 
sensual,  so  heavenly  patient  and  forbearing. 
80  deyilish  in  counsel,  so  wise  in  care, 
brooding  with  an  infinite  and  untiring  love 
over  every  minute  detail  of  the  cherished 
being  dependent  on  it,  is  one  of  the  strangest 
sights  that  ever  was  opened  up  for  the  won- 
der of  men  and  angels.  Philip  Stanhope 
was  no  more  worthy  to  be  the  object  of 
it  than  I^nl  Chesterfield  was  to  exhibit 
this  typical,  awful,  divine  passion ;  at  once 
the  love  of  a  devil  and  the  love  of  a  Gkxl. 


It  began  in  1732  with  the  life  which  this 
wonderful  paternal  affei^tion  alone  made 
remarkable.  The  urchin  could  sciuncelr 
have  been  out  of  petticoats  before,  amid  all 
his  political  occupations,  between  the  cares 
of  office  and  the  cabals  of  opposition,  the 
statesman,  happy  in  his  task,  wrote  out  his 
little  epitomes  of  history,  his  little  sketcba 
of  schoolboy  mythology:  *' Romulus  and 
Remus  were  twins,  and  sons  of  Rbei 
Sylvia,"  writes  the  father ;  and  next  mo- 
ment turns  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  to  hot 
debates  in  Parliament,  to  all  the  whirl  of 
imperial  business.  Nothing  distracts  him 
from  that  sweet  occupation.  He  could  doc 
transmit  either  name  or  rank  to  the  one 
creature  whom  he  loved ;  but  he  would 
make  of  him,  if  mortal  might  could  do  it, 
the  most  shining  man  of  his  generation,  the 
captain  of  a  now  age.  Poor  Chesterfield! 
If  he  had  been  a  better  man,  and  his  aim  a 
nobler  aim,  it  is  possible  that  the  heart  of 
the  bystander  would  have  felt  an  ache  le» 
keen  for  all  his  wisdom  anrl  foUv  and  down- 
fall.  As  we  look  at  him  in  his  many  occu- 
pations in  that  bustling  world  so  dilTerent 
from  our  own,  there  is  little  to  love,  little  to 
honour  in  the  brilliant  worldling;  but  to  see 
him  smile  over  his  little  letters,  and  compose 
his  careful  abridgments,  makes  the  heart 
melt  and  the  eye  fill  with  tears.  There  is 
nothing  in  history  more  touching,  more  pa- 
thetic than  this  pii^ture ;  especially  as  all 
along,  from  the  tender  childish  be:!inning, 
throughout  the  patient  course  of  years,  the 
spectator  standing  far  olT,  and  seeing  all, 
knows  that  this  grand  enterprise,  in  which 
the  man  has  embarked  his  life,  must  fail. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  personal  polidcal 
career  was  a  curiously  unsuccessful  one. 
His  powers  seem  to  have  been  fully  ac- 
knowledged on  all  sides.  He  not  only 
studied  to  be,  but  was,  a  good  speaker; 
thoujjh  Dp  Maty  a<lmits  that  he  was  more 
popular  in  the  llmise  of  Lords  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  were,  h''>wever,  reasons  for  this, 
which  his  biographer  gives  with  delicious 
gravity.  "  Our  nobleman  was  not  heard 
with  so  much  applause  in  the  Lower  as  in 
the  Upper  House,"  he  says.  **  Refined  wit 
and  delicate  irony  are  often  lost  in  popular 
and  numerous  assemblies.  Strength  either 
of  argument  or  voice,  a  flow  of  pompous 
words,  and  a  continual  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sions, are  in  such  places  the  best  arms  to 
support  a  good  cause  or  to  defend  a  bad 
one.  The  case  is  very  different  in  'the 
House  of  Peers.  Minds  cast  in  a  finer  mould 
affect  to  despise  what  they  call  the  vulgar 
arts;  and,  raised  equally  c^ve  fears  and 
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JteUnm,  can  only  be  affected  by  wit  and 
ridicule,  and  love  to  find  8omc  of  that  elc- 
gaot  urbanity  and-  convivial  pleasantry 
which  charms  them  in  private  life."  This 
explanation  is  as  fine  as  the  minds  of  those 
peers  to  whom  the  physician-biographer 
looks  up  with  naif  and  loyal  adoration. 
Horace  Walpole,  however,  though  nothing 
bat  a  commoner,  seems  to  have  been  capable 
of  comprehending  the  qualities  of  Chester- 
field, and  dei^crihes  him  on  one  occasion  as 
having  made  *^the  finest  oration  I  ever 
heard.**  Even  lx>rd  Hervey  admits  **  that 
he  was  allowed  by  everybody  to  have  more 
conTersable  entertaining  wit  than  any  man 
of  his  time."  Thus  popularly  gifled,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  man  of  really  enlight- 
ened views  on  some  points,  a  sturdy  parti- 
san, faithful  to  his  friends  and  considerate 
of  his  dep4indants,  and  a  personage  of  suf- 
ficient imi>ortance  in  the  public  eye  to  bo. 
worth  any  minister's  attention,  Chesterfield 
was  yet  invariably  snubbed,  held  at  arm  s 
length,  and  kei)t  down  by  everybo<ly  in 
power.  Considering  what  was  his  peculiar 
ambition,  and  the  immense  eHbrts  he  made 
to  further  it,  the  (act  of  his  constant  failure 
10  very  curious.  The  few  essays  he  was 
iNsrmitted  to  make  in  government  seem  to 
haye  been  <lecidedly  successful,  especially  his 
Lord-Lieutenaniy  of  Ireland.  But  his  use- 
ful work  sttxxl  him  in  as  small  stead  as  his 
gift  of  oratory,  or  his  brilliant  soi'ial 
powers.  Notwithstanding  that  he  had 
every  quality  necessary  to  command  suc- 
cess, he  attained  it  only  by  moments.  In 
the  time  of  the  first  George  he  was  related 
to  the  iK>werrul  minister  Stanhope,  but 
neutralised  this  advantage  by  attaching 
himself  to  the  inten*sts  ot  the  Prince  of' 
Wales;  and  when  his  Prince  becjime  King, 
Chesterfield,  onee  more  unlucky,  lost  the 
benefit  of  his  favour  witii  the  Sovereign  by 
opposition  to  tlie  (jueen  and  her  Minister. 
lie  was  one  of  the  men  whose  fortune  it  is 
to  be  perpetually  in  oppo>«ition.  IIis  first 
embassy  to  the  IIa«;ue  won  him,  as  we 
have  already  said,  a  (jarter  and  a  place  in 
the  llouseliold ;  but  he  lost  the  latter  very 
shortly  aller  by  opposing  Walpole  in  his 
Excise  scheme.  This  wtis  in  1 732.  For  ten 
Tears  ailcrwards  he  not  only  set  himself  in 
bitter  enmity  against  the  (Government,  but 
was  even  an  ex:le  from  Court,  the  home  of 
his  soul,  so  to  speak,  and  betook  himself  to 
the  new  Prince  of  Wales  jis  bv  a  decree  of 
fiUe.  Even  Walpole's  downfall  did  not 
bring  back  his  adversary  into  olfice.  The 
new  Mini^ry  had  maintained  a  troubled 
esistence  for  two  or  three  years,  Ix'fore 
uty  compi'lled  the  King  and  Cabinet 


to  receive  the  obnoxious  statesman  among 
them.  In  1 744,  when  it  was  thought  his  in- 
fluence with  old  friends  the  Dutch  might 
be  of  use,  he  was  called  baqk  to  ollice,  with 
a  grudging  promise  of  the  Lord -Lieuten- 
ancy in  Ireland  afler  ho  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sion. His  mission  was  to  persuade  the 
Dutch  to  join  in  the  war  then  bcint;  waged 
throughout  Europe  on  behalf  of  Maria 
Theresa.  The  trifling  circumstance  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  this  war,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  taken  into  account  either  by 
himself  or  his  colleagues ;  Jthough  it  is  stated 
with  delightful  presj/icacity  by  Dr.  Maty. 
"  Were  the  account  he  is  said  to  have 
written  of  this  embassy  ever  to  see  light,' 
says  this  candid  historian,  ^'  it  would  appear 
how  earnest  he  was  to  obtain  from  the 
Dutch  what  he  believed  they  ought  to,  and 

Eerhaps  wished  they  would,  refuse."  After 
e  had  fulfilled  with  indiiferent  success  this 
uncongenial  mission,  he  went  to  Ireland,  — 
a  post  in  which  he  remaine<l  for  less  tlian 
a  year,  and  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  good  intentions  at  least,  and  a  desire  for 
the  real  advantage  of  the  country,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Maty,  male  his  name 
"  revered  by  all  ranks  and  onlers  of  men ; " 
and  of  which  Lord  Malum,  less  ecstatic  and 
at  a  greater  distance,  can  still  s.ay,  '*  His 
name,  I  am  assured,  livi.'s  in  the  honoured 
remembrance  of  thi^  Irish  people  as  per- 
haps next  to  Orinond.  the  best  and  worthi- 
est of  their  Ion*!  vicercijal  line." 

This  is  a  great  d-'al  lo  say,  if  we  could 
have  the  least  confidence  that  the  Irish 
people  herein  mentioned  were  in  any  way 
identical  with  the  ri'al  nation  as  now  re- 
cognized. We  fear  it  is  not  ])ossible  to 
come  to  any  sucli  conclusion.  The  Ireland 
which  Lord  ChesterficM,  briefly  anl  justly, 
acconlingto  the  views  of  his  time,  governed, 
was  one  from  which  lu'  hoped  to  be  able 
to  extirpate  the  *'  Popish  religion  and  in- 
fluence "  by  *' good  usa'je,  supiM)rting  the 
charitv  schools,  and  adherin;;  strictly  to 
the  CJavel  Act."  This  (Javi»l  Act  (heaven 
be  praised,  not  one  in  a  thous.md  ot'  the 
present  generation  so  much  as  knov*'  it  by 
name  !)  was  a  law  by  which  ''  all  Popish  es- 
tatCH  at  the  death  of  the  Popish  jM»sse'»sor 
were  divi<led  in  eipnl  parts,  share  aii<l  share 
alike,  among  his  Popish  relative-*  wlio  are 
the  nearest  of  kin.  if  they  all  couiinue  in 
their  religicm  ;  but  if  one  of  them  turn  Prot- 
estant, lie  becomes  tin*  heir-at-law."  The 
Irish  nation  whifh  applauded  Chesterfield  — 
the  people  who  a  few  years  hi-t'orc  hail  been 
rou'^cd  by  Swift  into  a  unaniiiKxis  |>opular 
opposition  against  Wali>ole*s  cop{)er  money 
— could  only  have  been  the  dominant  Prot* 
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estants,  who  had  still  their  foot  upon  the 
neck  of  the  conquered  country,  and  who 
have  left  us  so  many  pleasant  tangles  to 
unravel. 

It  was  in  '45,  that  fatal  date  for  the  High- 
landers and  the  Stuarts.  The  last  most 
sad,  hopeless,  and  magnanimous  of  rebel- 
lions was  in  full  career  when  Chesterfield 
landed  in  Ireland,  of  which  great  fears  were 
also  entertained.  ^^  In  an  island  esteemed 
not  less  boisterous  than  the  element  that 
surrounds  it,  he  was  particularly  happy  in 
quieting  and  captivating  the  turbulent  dis- 
position of  the  inhabitants;  and  Cicero, 
IV hum  he  had  constantly  before  his  eyes  as 
an  orator,  became  also  the  object  of  his  imi- 
tation in  his  government,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher. He  addressed  himself,  in  opening  the 
Irish  P.irliaUient,  Dr.  Mary  also  tells  us,  to 
**  a  fueling  people,  with  the  authority  of  a 
ruler,  and  the  affection  of  a  father."  But 
he  did  a  great  deal  better  than  propose  to 
himself  the  example  of  Cicero,  or  please  the 
"  feeling  people  "  with  addresses.  He  was 
wise  enough  not  to  irritate  the  Popish  helots 
into  too  much  sympathy  with  their  rebel 
brethren  in  Scotland.  lie  did  not  follow  the 
example  set  Iiim  in  England  of  shutting  up 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  banishing 
the  priests,  but  let  everything  go  on  as  usu- 
al, keeping  a  wary  eye  upon  possible  mal- 
contents, and  warning  them  that,  indulgent 
as  he  was,  not  Cromwell  himself  could  be 
harder,  if  once  roused.  lie  was  as  tender 
of  their  finances  as  if  they  had  been  his 
own ;  he  took  pains  to  provide  arms  and 
other  munitions  through  means  of  honest 
men,  and  not  liy  ruinous  and  villanous  con- 
tracts. He  saw  jusiice  done  impartially, 
without  respect  of  creed ;  and  did  every- 
thinu  in  his  power  to  promote  the  begin- 
nings of  intlnstrial  enterprise,  in  which,  he 
was  enlightened  enough  to  see,  lay  the  real 
hopes  of  Ireland.  In  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  after  his  return  to  various  people  in 
Ireland,  this  subject  is  the  continual  burden. 
He  sujriiests  the  manufacture  of  bottles,  of 
paper,  of  potato-starch,  of  every  new  inven- 
tion he  can  hear  of.  '•  These  are  the  sort  of 
jobs,"  he  writes  to  his  correspondent,  Prior, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Dublin  Society, 
and  a  man  of  energy  and  public  spirit, 
**  that  I  wish  pct)]»le  in  Ireland  wouhl  at- 
tend to  with  as  much  industry  and  care  as 
they  do  jobs  of  a  verv  dilfcrent  nature. 
Those  honest  arts  wouhl  solidly  increase 
their  fortunes,  and  improve  their  estates, 
upon  the  only  true  an<l  permanent  founda- 
tion, the  public  g^jod.  Leave  us  and  your 
regular  t'orces  in  Ireland  to  fight  for  you ; 
think  of  your  manufactures  at  least  as  much 


as  of  your  militia,  and  be  as  mach  opot 
your  guanl  against  Poverty  as  agaiust  n>> 
pery ;  take  my  word  for  it,  you  are  in  mow 
danger  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter." 

In  other  letters,  ChesterfieUl  repeats  and 
enlarges  upon  this  advice,  with  many  warn- 
ings against  the  familiar  demon  claret, 
which  was  wasting  the  means  of  the  Irish 
gentry.  "  I  wish  my  country-people,"  he 
says,  —  "  for  I  look  upon  myself  as  an  Irish- 
man still  —  would  but  attend  half  as  much 
to  those  useful  objects  as  they  do  to  the  glo- 
ry of  the  militia  and  the  purity  of  their 
claret.  Drinking  is  a  most  beastly  vice  in 
every  country,  but  it  is  really  a  ruinous  one 
to  Ireland.  Nine  gentlemen  in  ten  are  im- 
poverished by  the  great  quantity  of  claret 
which,  from  mistaken  notions  of  hospitali^ 
and  dignity,  they  think  it  necessary  shoakl 
be  drunk  in  their  houses.  This  expense 
leaves  them  no  room  to  improve  their  es- 
tates by  proper  indulgence  upon  proper 
conditions  to  their  tenants,  who  must  pay 
them  to  the  full,  and  upon  the  very  day, 
that  they  may  pay  their  wine  merchantel'* 
.  .  .  "It  may  seem  vain  to  say  so,"  he  con- 
tinues in  another  letter,  **  but  I  will  own 
that  I  thought  I  could,  and  began  to  hope 
that  I  should,  do  some  good  in  Ireland.  I 
flattered  myself  that  I  had  put  jobs  a  little 
out  of  fashion,  and  your  own  nianufacturei 
a  little  in  fashion,  and  that  I  had  in  some 
degree  discouraged  the  pernicious  and 
beastly  practice  of  drinking,  with  many 
other  pleasant  visions  of  puljlic.  good.  .  .  . 
Fortune,  chance,  or  providence  —  call  it 
which  you  will  —  has  removed  me  from 
you,  and  has  assigned  me  another  destina- 
tion, but  has  not,  I  am  sure,  changed  my 
in(.'rmations,  my  wishes,  or  my  efibrts,  upon 
occasion,  tor  the  interests  and  prosperity 
of  Ireland,  and  I  shall  always  retain  the 
truest  afFccjtion  for  and  remembrance  of 
that  country  —  I  wish  I  could  say,  of  that 
rich,  ilourishing,  and  industrious  nation." 

These  anxious  wishes  and  affectionate 
sentiments  sprang  from  a  (•onncction  with 
Ireland  which  lasted  little  more  than  six 
months.  At  the  first  glance  it  does  not 
seem  a  likely  post  for  Chesterfichl.  But  he 
liked  it,  took  to  it  kintlly,  and  threw  him- 
self into  it  heartily  ;  which,  of  coui'se.  was 
rciison  enough  why  he  shotild  be  called 
away  and  the  post  given  to  an  utterlv  in- 
different man,  who  cared  nothing  alwut  Irtr- 
land.  lie  K^fl  his  vicreregal  court  to  go  to 
Bath,  being  ill,  with  the  intention  of  inak- 
ing  a  speedy  return.  But  the  Ministry 
were  at  the  time  in  great  ditliculties,  labour- 
ing between  peace  and  war,  and  unable 
to  hold  together,  and  Chesterfield  had  r^ 
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covered  in  some  degree  his  ancient  favour 
with  Iving  George,  and  was  useful  to  them. 
He  amused  the  King,  or  rather,  to  use  the 
much  finer  language  of  Dr.  Maty,  "  he  was 
assiduous  in  paying  his  court  at  those  hours 
when  kings  may  sometimes  lay  aside  majes- 
ty and  remember  they  are-  men,  and,  ready 
to  seize  any  opportunity  to  divert  and  to 
please,  he  sometimes  succeeded  in  unbend- 
mg  the  bow  of  his  master,  and  seducing  him 
into  a  laugh/'  a  sublime  result  of  which  an 
instance  is  given.  An  important  place  in 
the  Government  had  been  allotted  to  some 
one  personally  disliked  by  the  King,  and  to 
whose  nomination  he  refused  his  consent. 
When  matters  went  so  far  that  nobody 
dared  speak  of  this  appointment  again, 
Lord  Chesterfield  took  it  in  hand.  **  As 
soon  as  he  mentioned  the  name,  the  mon- 
arch angrily  refused,  and  said,  "  /  would 
rather  have  the  devil!"  "With  all  my 
heart,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  I  only  beg  leave  to 
put  your  Majesty  in  mind  that  the  commis- 
sion is  indited  fo  our  right  truatij  and  right 
well-beloved  cousin"  This  sally  had  its  ef- 
fect. The  King  laughed,  and  said,  "My 
lord,  do  as  you  please." 

When  a  man  could  be  had  to  lighten  in 
this  way  the  communications  between  the 
King  and  his  Ministers,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  could  be  permitted  to 
return  to  Ireland,  especially  as  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  Hamngton 
(another  Stanhope),  finding  himself  cro^d, 
balked,  and  humiliated  by  his  collea'ojuo  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  had  just  resigned  his 
office.  It  was  conferred  upon  Chesterfield 
**  in  a  manner,"  his  biographer  says,  "  which 
made  refusid  impossible,"  and  ho  was 
"  transfepred  from  a  post  where  he  enjoyed 
ease,  dignity,  an  1  profit,  to  one  attended 
with  great  difiicuhies,  and,  in  the  prc.-ont 
circum-tanccs,  witli  danger."  His  post  was 
that  of  "  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Northern 
Depanmcnr,"  and  the  ticklish  condition  of 
the  States  of  Holland,  in  which  he  had  a 
special  interest,  was,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
his  particular  charge.  I5ut  Chesterfield 
was  not  more  fortunate  than  Harrington 
had  been.  He  found  his  eflTorts  neutralised, 
and  his  labour  made  vain,  by  the  interier- 
ence  of  his  coUe^igue,  "  who  left  him  scarce 
a  shadow  of  power."  The  one  thing  he  I 
seem^  to  have  succeedc*!  in  doing  was  get- 
ting his  friend  Mr.  Dayrolles,  one  of  his 
chief  corr«js[)ondent'»,  appointed  Uesi<lent  at 
the  Hague.  But  as  for  any  real  infiuence 
over  the  troubled  affairs  of  the  time,  it  is 
evident  that  Chesterfield  might  as  well  have  ' 
been  in  Ireland  or  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
"  The  two  brothers  "  were  managing  or  mis- 


managing the  allied  armies  abroad.  Holland 
was  on  the  brink  of  general  ruin  and  bank- 
ruptcy, with  nobody  ready  to  help  her, 
Marshal  Saxe  on  her  borders,  and  England 
her  only  ally,  refusing  terms  of  peace,  vet 
unprepai^ed  for  war.  Chesterfield  struggled 
his  best,  but  was  thwarted  on  every  side  by 
secret  correspondences  and  underhand  in- 
trigues.'' "  Charles  Bcntinck  arrived  here 
the  day  before  yesterday,"  ho  writes  to 
Dayrolles ;  "  but  what  his  business  b  is  yet 
a  secret  to  me,  neither  his  brother  nor  he 
thinking  it  necessary  to  communicate  any- 
thing to  m^,  though  in  my  dcpartinent. 
The  affairs  are  all  transacted  secretly  with 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sandwich,  and 
Chabannes."  "  You  judge  very  right,"  he 
adds,  "  in  thinking  that  it  must  be  very  dis- 
agreeable to  tug  at  the  oar  with  one  who 
cannot  row,  and  yet  will  be  so  paddling  as 
to  hinder  you  from  rowing.  .  .  .  Neither 
the  state  of  foreign  nor  domestic  affairs  wiU 
permit  me  to  continue  much  longer  in  my 
present  situation.  I  cannot  go  on  writing 
orders  of  which  I  see  and  fortcll  the  fatal 
tendency.  I  can  no  longer  take  my  share 
of  either  the  public  indignation  or  contempt 
on  account  of  measures  in  which  I  have  no 
share.  I  can  no  longer  continue  in  a  post 
in  which  it  is  well  known  that  I  am  but  a 
coynmis,  and  in  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  do  one  service  to  any  man,  though  ever 
so  necessitous,  lest  I  should  be  supposed  to 
have  any  power,  and  my  colleague  not  the 
whole." 

Thus  disgusted  with  the  plottings  which 
took  away  ever}'thing  but  the  semblance  of 
power  from  his  hands,  he  resigned  his  office, 
and  with  it  political  life.  This  was  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1748;  so 
that,  notwithhtauding  his  long  devotion 
to  politics,  ho  was  in  office  altogether 
only  about  six  years  out  of  the  two- 
anci-twenty  which  he  had  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  jHiblic.  Whi-n  it  is  cotisidered 
how  great  and  versa! iie  his  talents  were, 
what  a  thirst  for  "  plea>in<i  "  po-se-^sed  him, 
and  how  many  advantages  he  had  in  the 
outset  of  liis  career,  this  is  very  unaccounta- 
ble. No  other  statesman  of  his  day  was  so 
continually  thwarted,  so  thrust  aside  by 
every  possible  rival.  The  si;rap3  of  [)0wer 
he  enjoyed  wdre  wrunuj  from  the  govern- 
ments under  which  he  held  office  chiefly 
by  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  one  else 
fit  for  the  post.  No  party  wanted  him,  or 
soucrht  his  support.  An<l  yet,  in  addition  to 
his  personal  claims,  he  ha<l  the  positive  rec- 
ommendation of  having  done  all  the  work 
intrusted  to  him  well,  and  of  having,  in  one 
case  at  least,  shown  real  meaning  and  in  ten- 
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lion,  and  a  true  idea  of  the  position. 
Whether  it  might  be  that  he  was  too  clever 
for  \m  colleagues,  none  of  whom  were  men 
of  genius,  or  in  reality  too  subtle  for  the 
wort  itself,  goin^y  about  it  with  crafl  that 
'  overshot  its  mark,  as  in  his  ideaf  of  ruling 
George  II.  by  means  first  of  Lady  Suffolk 
and  then  of  Lady  Yarmouth,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  But  notwithstanding  that  success 
was  tbc  object  of  his  life,  notwithstandin^r 
what  has  been  called  the  marketable  morali- 
ty which  moved  him«  and  the  want  of  any 
harsh  and  uncompromising  principle  that 
could  have  stood  in  his  way,  it  is  evident 
that  Chesterfield  s  political  lite  was  a  failure 
—  a  weary,  thankless,  hopeless  struggle  for 
an  end  which  he  could  never  attain. 

A  curious  evidence  of  the  conscientious- 
ness of  a  man  from  whom  we  are  little  dis- 
posed to  expect  such  a  quality  is  conveyed 
to  us  in  the  fact  that,  though  intensely  ad- 
dicted to  gambling,  he  gave  it  up  entirely 
while  in  office.  The  night  after  his  resigna- 
tion he  went  back  to  his  favourite  weakness  ; 
an  example  of  public,  if  not  of  personal,  vir- 
tue. 

All  this  time,  however,  while  he  had  been 
fighting  in  opposition  and  struggling  in  of- 
fice, "  the  boy,*'  the  great  object  of  nis  life, 
had  been  growing  into  intelligence  and 
early  manhood.  We  have  no  absolute 
ground  on  which  to  form  a  judgment  of 
what  this  l>oy  was.  lie  appears  to  us  in 
the  curious  seclusion  of  a  being  continually 
addressed  but  never  replying,  covered  as 
with  a  veil  of  silence  and  passive  opposition. 
We  do  not  know  that  he  put  himself  in  op- 
position ;  indeed  what  evidence  there  is 
would  seem  to  say  that  he  never  opposed 
anything  in  actual  words;  but  the  fact  that 
all  the  volumes  addressed  to  him  are  left 
without  audible  reply,  invests  the  unseen 
figure  with  this  air  ot  resistance,  silent  and 
unexpressed.  80  far  as  appears,  Philip 
Stanhope  must  have  been  a  lout  of  learning, 
Bufiiciently  good  intentions,  and  talent 
enough  to  be  the  despair  of  any  ambitious 
father  —  a  boy  capable  of  solid  instruction 
toany  amount,  taking  in  his  education  with 
a  certain  stolid  persistence,  and  following 
the  counsels  addressed  to  him  with  exasper- 
ating docility,  but  no  sort  of  spontanef>us 
impulse.  As  wc  glance  over  these  brilliant, 
worldly,  hideous  panes,  the  often  repeated 
injunctions,  the  elaborately  varied  advice, 
the  repetition,  line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept,  of  all  that  code  of  manners 
and  morals,  —  a  profound  pity  for  the  un- 
happy lad  upon  whom  this  stream  descended 
will  by  times  move  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
How  it  must  have   worried,  vexed,  disqui- 


eted, and  diseouraeed  the  cub  who 
more  bear  than  lion  I  —  how  his  languid  aia- 
bition  must  have  sickened  and  his  feeble  de- 
sires languished  under  the  goad  of  that  en- 
thusiasm which  never  flags !  —  how  he  moM 
have  hated  the  mere  idea  of  **  pleasing^"  or 
attempting  to  please !  We  have  no  record 
that  the  boy  was  wicked,  as  be  might  weQ 
have  been.  Judging  by  humain  nature  ia 
general,  indeed,  one  would  be  more  di^ 
posed  to  believe  that  he  must  have  subsided 
mto  dull  virtue,  of  that  tame  domestic  order 
which  dismayed  his  father's  soul.  Such  i 
hypothesis  would  be  justified  by  the  discov- 
ery of  his  marriage,  which  Chesterfield  made 
only  after  his  death.  In  his  wanderings 
over  the  Continent  and  in  his  life  in  Pans 
he  appears  but  dimly,  under  the  rain  of 
command,  counsel,  direction,  criticism,  rail- 
lery, and  persuasion  which  shrouds  him 
round  like  a  mist.  The  position  is  tragic 
from  the  father's  side,  but  it  is  half  absurd 
and  half  pitiful  on  that  of  the  son.  If  any 
kind  of  response  had  but  come  now  and 
then  out  ot  the  stillness,  it  would  have 
broken  the  spell  a  little.  But  the  voiceless 
soul  stands  mute,  and  takes  all  in — or 
throws  all  off  from  the  armour  of  amow 
propre  and  self- will  —  one  can  not  tell 
which.  It  is  the  most  curious  situation, 
humorous,  touching,  laughable.  Out  of  the 
clouds  and  darkness  appears  the  one  man 
talking  eagerly,  straining  his  eyes,  straining 
all  his  faculties,  employing. all  the  resources 
of  infinite  skill  and  patience  to  touch  and 
influence  the  other ;  and  that  other  oppos- 
ing a  dead  silence,  a  heavy  acquiescence,  I 
passive  resistance  to  all  this  vehemence, 
eagerness,  and  passion.  The  poor  fellow's 
brains  must  have  got  confused  with  the  elo- 
quence poured  forth  upon  him,  the  keen 
pricks  of  ridicule,  the  instructions  which 
omit  nothing  and  leave  nothing  to  private 
judgment.  The  spectator  weeps  a  tear  of 
blood  for  the  father,  thus  staking  all  upon* 
one  throw  ;  but  there  is  also  a  certain  pity 
in  his  mind  for  the  boy.  What  efi\?ct  could 
such  perpetual  stimulants  have  upon  a  tame 
nature  incapable  of  any  sovereign  impulse? 
Philip  Stanhope  must  have  listened  with 
weariness,  with  dull  struggles  of  impatience, 
with  a  growing  bewilderment  —  he  must 
have  sought  refuge  in  silence,  in  ob'^curity 
and  concealment.  No  doubt  he  felt  with 
the  infallible  certainty  of  seir-consciousne« 
that  he  was  not  a  man  who  could  ever  fill 
up  the  ideal  set  before  him.  The  desire  of 
his  soul  must  have  been  to  be  let  alone. 
On  the  other  side,  that  passion  of  parental 
love  which  insists  on  perfection,  and  de- 
mands success  —  which  would  give  its  last 
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drop  of  blood  for  its  cbild,  yet  requires  a 
strain  of  excellence,  a  height  of  attainment 
to  which  only  genius  could  reach  —  has,  not- 
withstanding all  its  faults,  but  too  sure  a 
claim  upon  our  sympathies.  Yet  the  object 
of  this  too  ambitious  aiTcction,  the  dull  soul 
that  could  neither  rise  to  the  mark  nor 
catch  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm,  is  to  be 
pitied  too. 

IJothing  could  be  more  careful  and  elabo- 
rate   than     Philip    Stanhope's    education. 
When   the   child   had   attamed   his  eighth 
year,  we  find  him  in  the  hancis  of  three  mas- 
ters —  Mr.  Maittaire,  who  seems  to  have  had 
the  principal  charge  of  him,  a  classical  tutor, 
and  a  French  one  —  besides  the  unceasing; 
letters  of  his  fatht»r,  who  had  already  begun 
to  discourse  to  him  on  his  own  improvement, 
mental,   social,  and   spiritual.     Already   at 
this  early   age    a    thousand    inducements, 
warnings,  subtle  little  strokes  of  wit,  and 
delicate   railleries,    are  poured   forth    upon 
the  boy  to  convince  him  of  the   necessity 
of  those  graces  which  he  seems  from   the 
beginning  to  have  held  at  arm's  length.     It 
must  have   been    a   certain  hunger  of  the 
heart,  and  aching  need  of  companionship, 
which  induced   Chesterfield  to  set  up  this 
little  boy  into  the  position  of  a  reasoninjj  and 
reasonable  creature,  and  address  him  alino:<t 
as  man  to  man  ;  or  else  the  child  must  have 
revealtfd  his  character  at  a  singularly  early 
period  to  the  keen  eye  which  scrutinised  him 
from  every  point,  and  to  which  nothing  that 
concerned  him   was  indifferent.     At  eight 
years  old  the   burden  of  the  strain    is  very 
niurh  what  it  is  at  eighteen.    "  II  suivo  sou- 
vent,"  the  anxious  lather  says  to  the  awk- 
ward urchin,  "qu'un  homme  cjui  a    beau- 
cofip    d'esprit,   et    qui    ne    sait    pas    vivre, 
est  moins   bien  n^iju   qu'un   homme   qui   a 
moins  d'esprit  mais  qui    a    du    monae.     . 
.     .     Cet  objet  merite  votre  attention  :  pen- 

,  sez  y  done,  et  joignez  la  modestie  k  une  as- 
surance polie  et  aisde."     A  little  later  Philip 

.  was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  where,  Dr. 
Maty  informs  us,  "  he  acquired  a  great  fund 
of  classical  erudition,"  and  where'  his  prog- 
ress in  every  i)ossible  way  was  watched 
over  and  accompanied  by  the  same  running 
commentary  of  advice,  encouragement,  soli 
raillery,  the  tender  humour  of  a  much-expe- 
rionced  man  flowing  forth  on  the  younp:  son 
from  wliom  he  expects  everythin^r  with  a 
hopefulness  of  love  which  no  experience  can 
tea(;h.  "  Whatever  is  worth  domg  at  all,  is 
worth  doing  well,"  he  says,  and  goads  the 
boy  thereupon  with  playful  pricks  of  ridicule. 
Chesterfield  was  busy  in  his  short  reign   in 


terfere  with  the  one  correspondence  of  his 
life.  Amid  all  his  cares  he  had  time  to  at- 
tend to  **  the  book  that  I  published  not  quite 
fourteen  years  aga  It  is  a  small  quarto,'' 
he  9Siys,  with  that  sofl  laugh  in  his  voice 
which  is  so  near  tears  and  so  tremulous  with 
love ;  "  and  though  I  say  it  myself,  there  is 
something  good  in  it :  but  at  the^  same  time 
it  is  incorrect,  and  so  ina(!curate  that  I  must 
have  a  better  edition  of  it  published,  which 
I  will  carefully  revise  and  correct  It  will 
soon  be  much  more  generally  used  than  it 
has  been  yet,"  ho  adds,  with  fond'  hopeful- 
ness ;  ^*  and  therefore  it  is  necl^ssary  that  it 
should    *  prodire  in    lucem    muUo    emerukh 

Andlicre  begins  the  tragedy  of  Chester- 
field's life  — his  chief  claim  on  human  regard, 
detestation,  and  sympathy.     The  reader  will 
bo  niore  than  man  to  whoso  eye  there  steals 
no  moisture,  and  whose  heart  swells  with  no 
(miotion,  before  this  wondrous  record.     The 
soul  of  the  scheming  man  of  the  world  was 
moved  with  the  purest,  the  noblest,  ambition. 
A  fresh   life,   a  new  creature   was  in   his 
skilled  and  able  hands.     He  would   mould 
it  to  the  highest  form  that  manhood  could 
take.     The  excellence  of   all  the   nations 
should   concentrate  in    this    English  laoy. 
Whatever  wisdom,  love,  wealth,  troops  <w 
friends,  the  power  of  literature,  the  grace  of 
courts  coula   do   to   inform    and    improve, 
should  be  done  for  him.     The  stuff  was  there, 
the  father  said  to  himself,  with  proud  affec- 
tion—  it   wanted   but    cultivation,  labour, 
care ;  and  he  himself,  master  of  all  arts,  with 
masters  of  every  art  under  the  sun  to  back 
him,  was  ready  for  the  work.     lie  saw  his 
son  already  the  chief  diplomatist  in  Europe, 
the  greatest  statesman  in  England,  adding  a 
new  lustre  to  the  name  of  Stanhope,  though 
he  could  make  no  claini  to  its  titles.     Whca 
he  accepted,  rtductantly,  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  it  was  with  an  eye,  his  biogr^ 
pher  tells  us,  to  the  probable  fulfilment  of 
its    duties,  one   day  or   other,    by  his   boy. 
From  the  moment  of  Philip's  entry  into  the 
world,  a  self-^abnegation,  most  touching  and 

f)erfect,  a  reference  of  everything  to  the  new 
ife,  appears  in  his  father's  mind.  Ilenie- 
forward  his  studies,  his  labours,  his  ambition, 
have  all  an  object  out  of  himself.  His 
friends  become  pnx'ious  to  him  chiefly  in 
proportion  to  their  power  to  serve  his  son ; 
his  wealth,  his  position,  the  prestige  of  his 
own  talents  and  powers,  stream  all  into  one 
current,  tributarv  to  the  advancement  and 
perfection  of  Philip  Stanhope.  It  is  a  stand- 
ing wonder  to  the  reader  how  any  man 
Irelanil  at  this  moment,  and  his  letters  wefe  could  have  so  enlarged  on  one  subject  with- 
few.     But  his  many  occupations  did  not  in-  i  out  becoming  utterly  monotonous  and  weari* 
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some ;  and  it  is  a  greater  wonder  still  to 
mark  the  sublime  love  which  inspires  the 
whole,  which  condescends  to  the  most  trillino: 
subjects,  and  stoops  to  the  lowest  vices,  yet 
never  altogether  loses  its  innate  divinity. 
It  is  a  love  which  goes  so  far  as  to  veil  itself, 
to  abjure  all  its  natural  majesty,  to  bring  it- 
self to  the  level  of' its  object,  and  discourse 
to  him  with  the  assumed  calm  of  an  ordinary 
companion.  We  doubt  wliether  such  a  sight 
has  ever  been  seen  in  the  world  either  before 
or  since.  Even  in  the  estimate  which  has 
been  made  of  him  by  posterity,  it  is  as  the 
author  of  a  system  of  social  philosophy,  a  po- 
lite moralist  and  sage,  that  Chesterfield 
holds  rank ;  and  not  as  a  martyr  and  prophet 
o  sovereign  and  fatal  love. 

When  the  boy  was  still  very  young,  he 
was  sent  to  travel  under  the  charge  of  a  tu- 
tor, "  Mr.  Harte,  a  gentleman  of  Oxford,"  — 
"  d'une  erudition  consommdo,"  as  Chesterfield 
describes  him  to  his  friend  Madame  de  Mon- 
conseil,  but  whom  Dr.  Maty  gives  no  very 
good  account  of  lie  "  certainly  had  none 
of  the  amiable  connecting  qualifications 
which  the  Earl  wished  in  his  son,"  says  the 
biographer.  *'  Whoever  will  take  the 
ti*ouble  of  tracing  the  different  steps  of  Mr. 
Stanhope's  education,  will  perceive  that  this 
fundamental  error  in  the  plan  was  the  source 
of  all  the  future  mistakes  in  his  conduct. 
Under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Harte,  the  boy 
went  to  pursue  his  studies  first  in  Lausanne 
and  then  in  Leipzig,  pursued  everywhere  by 
his  father's  lettei's,  which  exhorted  him  to 
learn  everything  that  was  to  be  learned,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  national 
economy  of  every  place  he  passed  through, 
with  its  history  and  relations  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  with  everything  that  could  be  of 
use  to  him  in  his  future  career  as  a  diplo- 
matist. Ilis  residence  in  Leipzig  was  spe- 
cially with  the  intention  of  learning  (xerraan, 
an  accomplishment  so  uncommon  in  those 
days,  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  "  almost  the 
only  Englishman  who  either  can  speak  or 
understand  it."  But,  above  all,  it  was  good 
manners,  good  bree(ling,.politeness,  the  arts 
of  society,  which  l^liilip  was  recjuired  to  cul- 
tivate. On  this  subject  his  tender  counsel- 
lor is  ditlase,  —  he  cannot  exhaust  it,  or 
come  to  an  end  of  the  exhortations,  the  en- 
treaties, the  ex.unj)les,  and  warnings  he 
thinks  necessary.  "  ^ly  plan  for  you  from 
the  beginning  h.is  been  to  make  you  shine,** 
lie  says.  "  Aev  wt/j/it^x  noblea  et  a'm^es,  la 
tournurn  (Pun  /lonvne  de  condition,  le  ion  de 
la  bonne  co?n/faf/ni(\  /es  (/races,  le  Je  ne  s^a'is 
qwn  qui  phut ^  are  as  necessary  to  adorn  and 
introduce  your  intrinsic  merit  as  the  polish 
is  to  the  diamond."    "  You  must  always  ex- 


pect to  hear  more  or  less  from  me  upon  that 
nnportant  subject  of  manners,  graces,  and 
address."  This  is  the  prevailing  tone  of  the 
long  and  patient  letters  lavished  apon  the 
boy.  The  skill  with  which  the  suDJect  is 
varied  is  wonderful.  When  the  heavier  la- 
bour of  education  is  over,  the  young  fellow 
goes  to  Italy  to  begin  in  earnest  that  process 
of  polish  to  which  all  his  life  his  fattier  has 
been  directing  him  —  and  then  there  comes 
tO'be  a  certain  solemnity  in  the  paternal  ex- 
hortations. It  is  thus  that  Chesterfield  ex- 
plains to  his  son,  aged  seventeen,  the  system 
of  education  according  to  which  he  bad 
been  brought  up  :  — 

"  From  the  time  that  you  have  bad  life, 
it  has  been  the  principal  and  favourite 
object  of  mine  to  make  you  as  perfect  as 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature  will 
allow ;  m  this  view,  Ihave  grudged  no  pains 
nor  expense  in  your  education  ;  convinced 
that  education  more  than  nature  is  the 
cause  of  that  great  difierence  which  we  see 
in  the  characters  of  men.  While  you  were 
a  child,  I  endeavoured  to  ibrm  your  heart 
habitually  to  virtue  and  honour  before  your 
un»lerstanding  was  capable  of  showing  yoa 
their  beaury  and  utility.  Tho?e  principles 
which  you  thus  got,  like  your  grammar 
rules,  only  by  rote,  are  now,  I  am  per^^uaded, 
fixed  and  confirmed  by  reason.  And,  in- 
deed, they  are  so  plain  and  clear  that  they 
require  but  a  moderate  degree  of  under- 
standing either  to  comprehend  or  practise 
them.  Lord  Shaftesbury  says,  very  prettily, 
that  he  would  be  virtuous  for  his  own  sake 
if  nobody  were  to  know  it,  as  he  would  be 
clean  for  his  own  sake  though  nobody  were 
to  see  him.  I  have,  therefore,  since  yoa 
have  had  the  use  of  your  reason,  never 
written  to  you  on  these  subjetts  :  they  speak 
best  for  themselves ;  and  \  should  now  just 
?^s  soon  think  of  warning  you  gravely  not  to 
fall  into  the  dirt  or  the  fire  as  into  dis- 
honour or  vice.  This  view  of  mine  I  con- 
sider as  fully  attained.  Mjr  next  object 
was  sound  and  useful  learning.  My  own 
care  first,  Mr.  Ilarte's  afterwards,  and  of 
lafr  (I  will  own  it  to  your  praise)  your  own 
application,  have  more  than  answered  my 
expectations  in  that  particular,  and  I  liave 
reason  to  believe  will  answer  even  my 
wishes.  All  that  remains  for  me  then  to 
wish,  to  recommend,  to  inculcate,  to  order, 
and  to  insist  upon,  is  good  breeding,  without 
which  all  your  other  qualifications  will  be 
lame,  unadorned,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
unavailing.  And  here  1  fear,  and  have  too 
much  recoson  to  believe,  that  you  are  greatly 
deficient."  .  .  .  "A  man  of  sense, 
Chesterfield  adds,  in  another  letter,  ^  care* 
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folly  attends  to  ^he  local  manners  of  the 
rCnpective  places  where  he  is,  and  takes  for 
his  models  those  persons  whom  he  observes 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  fashion  and  good- 
breeding.  He  watches  how  thev  address 
themselves  to  their  superiors,  how  they 
accost  their  equals,  and  how  they  treat 
their  inferiors ;  and  lets  none  of  those  lijbtle 
niceties  escape  him  which  are  to  good- 
breeding  what  the  last  delicate  and  masterly 
touches  are  to  a  good  picture,  and  of  which 
the  vulgar  have  no  notion,  but  by  which 
good  judges  distinguish  the  master.  He 
attends  even  to  their  air,  dress,  and  motions, 
and  imitates  them  liberally  and  not  servilely 

—  he  copies,  but  does  not  mimic.  These 
personal  graces  are  of  very  great  conse- 
quence —  they  anticipate  the  sentiments 
before  merit  can  enjjage  the  linderstanding 

—  they  captivate  the  heart,  and  give  rise,  I 
believe,  to  the  extravagant  notion  of  charms 
and  philters.     Their  effects  were  so  surpris- 
ing that  they  were  reckoned  supernatural. 
The  most  graceful  and  best  bred  men,  and 
the  handsomest  and  genteelest  women,  give 
the  most  philters ;  and,  as  I  verily  believe, 
without  the   least  assistance  of  the  devil. 
Pray  be  not  only  well-dressed,  but  shinin;'J 
in  your  dress  —  let  it  have  du  hrillant.     1 
do  not  mean  by  a  clumsy  load  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  by  the  taste  and  fashion  of  it 
Women  like  and  retjuire  it :  they  think  it 
an  attention  due  to  them :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  your  motions  and  carriage  are  not 
graceful,  genteel,   and   natural,  your  fine  | 
clothes  will  only  display  your  awkwardness  i 
the  more.     But  I  am  unwilling  to  suppose  , 
you  still  awkward ;  for  surely  by  this  time  ! 
you  must  have  catched  a  good  air  in  good  j 
company.     ...     If  you  will  be  pleased 
to  observe  what  people  of  the  first  fashion 
do  with   their  legs  and   arms,  heads  and 
bodies,  you  will   reduce  yours  to  certair^ 
decent  laws  of  motion.     You  danced  pretty 
well  here,  and   ought  to  dance  very  well 
before  you  come  home;   for  what  one  is 
obliged  to  do  sometimes,  one  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  well.     And  you  should  endeavour 
to  shine.     A  calm  serenity,  negative  merits 
and  graces,  do  not  become  your  age.     You 
should   be   alerte^   adroit,  vif:    be    wanted, 
talked  of,  impatiently  expected,  and  unwill- 
ingly parted  with  in  company.     I  should  be 
glaa  to  hear  half  a-dozen  women  of  fashion 
say,  *  Ou  eat  done  le  pelit  Stanhope  ?     Que 
ne  tient-U  1     II  faut  amuer  qn^  U  est  aimaUe.^ 
All  this   I   do   not  mean   with   regard  to 
women   as  the  principal   object,  but  with 
regard  to  men,  and  with  a  view  of  making 
yourself  considerable.     For,  with  very  small 
Tariations,  the  same  things  that  please  women 


please  men;  and  a  man  whose  manners  are 
softened  and  polished  by  women  of  fashion, 
and  who  is  formed  bv  them  to  an  habitual 
attention  and  complaisance,  will  please, 
engage,  and  convince  men  much  easier  and 
more  than  he  would  otherwise." 

Alas,  poor  Philip !  Pleasing  was  not  his 
occupation  in  this  world.  All  these,  and  a 
thousand  more  advices  to  the  same  eflect, 
he  must  have  received  with  the  docility  of 
habit  and  despair.  IIis  unwearied  Mentor 
lays  curious  tender  transparent  traps  for 
him  in  the  shape  of  letters  he  professes  to 
have  received  about  le  petit  Stanhope  —  all 
couched  in  Chesterfieldian  language,  noting 
the  same  advantages  and  the  same  defects ; 
he  appro  iches  the  everlasting  subject  now 
from  one  side,  now  from  another ;  he  em- 
bodies it  in  sfiarkling  litile  treati-^es ;  he 
drags  it  in  unawares  in  unexpected  post- 
scripts ;  ho  prays,  bribes,  threatens,  shows 
how  easy  it  is,  how  indispensable,  how 
attractive.  Two  large  and  closely  printed 
volumes,  of  which  this  is  the  perpetual 
burden,  were  shed  upon  the  lad,  notwith- 
standing all  the  double  dilBculties  of  posts 
and  distances  in  those  days,  biitween  his 
ei^^hth  and  his  ono-and-twentieth  year ;  but 
Philip  major  and  Philip  minor  seems  to  have 
remained  the  same  lout,  with  the  same  de- 
ficiencies throughout  all. 

\Ve  may  remark,  while  (jnoting  these 
letters,  that  they  contain  some  very  remark- 
able bits  of  literary  criti(.'is;n,  in  one  of 
which  he  assures  his  son  that  the  works  he 
finds  difficult  to  understand  are  generally 
not  worth  reiuling;  giving  as  an  instance 
'*  Danfej  whom  tha  Italians'  call  11  Dioino** 
but  whom  Chesterfield  himself  never  could 
read,  and  thought,  *'  depend  upon  it,**  not 
worth  the  while  ! 

Philip  was  launched  upon  the  world  in 
Paris  before  he  had  attained  his  nineteimth 
year,  and  his  father's  instructions  were 
redoubled.  At  even  an  earlier  age,  Ches- 
terfield had  not  hesitated  to  address  his  son 
familiarly  (m  the  subject  of  thos(^  common 
vices  which  nowadays  are  shrouled  in 
decent  silence,  and  certainly  do  not  form  a 
common  subject  of  discussion  b.'tween 
(comparatively)  iniiocent  sons  and  (com- 
paratively) well-behaved  father ■».  It  i*  in 
this  respect  that  these  j)ages  become  hideous. 
The  man  whose  care  for  his  boy  is  as  anxious 
and  as  minute  as  that  of  a  mother,  gives  Uy 
his  eighteen-year-old  pupil  direct  injunc- 
tions to  licentiousness.  lie  does  what  he 
can  to  fix  his  wavering  youthful  fancy  on 
one  or  half-a-dozen  peisons,  and  urges  upon 
him  as  a  duty  to  himself  the  breach  of  all 
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honour,  purity,  and  decency  —  indicating 
even  by  name  the  individuals  to  whom  he 
ought  to  attach  himself.  These  horrible 
suggestions  are  made  with  a  composure  and 
good  faith  which  astounds  the  reader.  It  is 
evident  that  ChesterQeld  meant  no  particu- 
lar harm,  that  he  was  only  recommending  to 
his  boy  such  conduct  as  became  a  young  man 
of  spirit,  and  would  be  to  his  credit  and 
advantage.  The  same  letters  which  convey 
those  hideous  instructions,  convey  also  the 
best  of  advice,  the  evidence  of  the  tendero:$t 
anxiety. 

The  glimpse  herein  afforded  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  society  is  appalling.  It  was  a 
corruption  which  had  even  lost  all  con- 
science of  itself.  Nobody  can  be  more  em- 
phatic tlian  is  Chesterfield  against  loto  vice 
—  the  wretchedness  that  dra^yged  a  man 
down  to  the  lower  classes  of  society.  But 
things  bore  a  different  a«ipect  on  the  higher 
levels.  "  Above  all,"  he  cries,  '*  may  1  be 
convinced  that  your  pleasures,  whatever 
they  may  be,  will  be  confmed  within  the 
circle  of  gooil  company  and  people  of  fash- 
ion. These  pleasures  I  recommend  to  you  ; 
I  will  promote  them,  I  will  pay  for  them  ; 
but  I  will  neither  pay  for  nor  suffer  "  (says 
the  stern  father)  "the  unbecoming,  dis- 
graceful, and  degradiu'jf  plccisiires  —  they 
cannot  be  called  pleasures  —  of  low  and 
profligJite  company.  1  confess  the  pleasures 
of  high  life  are  not  always  strictly  philo- 
sophical ;  and  I  believe  a  Stoic  would  blame 
my  indulgence;,  but  I  am  yet  no  Stoic, 
though  turned  of  five-and-fifly ;  and  I  am 
apt  to  think  you  are  rather  less  so  at  eigli- 
teen.  The  plejisures  of  the  table  among 
people  of  the  first  fashion  may,  indoetl, 
sometimes  by  accident  run  into  excesses, 
but  they  will  never  sink  into  a  continued 
course  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  The 
gallantry  of  high  life,  thomjh  not  strictly  Jus- 
tifiable,  carries  at  hiast  no  external  marks 
of  infamy  al)out  it ;  neitlier  the  heart  nor 
the  constitution  are  corrupted  by  it ;  and 
manners  possibly  are  improved." 

This  fine  distinction,  and  the  still  finer 
indignation  with  which  the  line  is  drawn, 
takes  away  the  spectator's  breath.  He 
stands  astonished  and  listens  to  the  good 
father  recommendinjj  with  a  beni;rn  smile  to 
his  son's  assiduities  a  certain  fair  young 
matron  whom  nobody  had  yet  beguiled 
from  her  duty.  Che-^terficld  does  it  with 
such  an  air  of  indicating  the  right  thing  to 
do,  that  the  roader,  .as  we  have  said,  is  too 
much  amazed  to  be  able  for  the  moment  to 
realise  any  other  feelinfr.  When  the  poor 
boy  was   but  fifteen,   in    Switzerland,  his 


father  had  asked  him  playfoUj  if  he  had 
yot  found,  *^  quelc^ue  belle,  vob  atteotioni 
pour  laquelle  contribueroient  h  vous  d^*roi- 
ter."  He  was  not  twenty  when  this  other 
villanous  piece  of  advice  was  given  to  him. 
AYhat  can  be  said  for  such  a  counsellor? 
He  is  awful  in  his  smiling  experience,  his 
horrible  suggestions.  Of  all  depravity  in 
the  world  there  can  be  none  so  great  as 
that  of  the  father  who  would  corrupt  his 
boy.  And  yet  this  devil's  counsellor,  with 
his  wicked  words  on  his  lips,  looks  out  over 
sea  and  land  after  his  nursling  with  a  yearn- 
ing love  that  is  almost  divine.  Such  prob- 
lems are  beyond  human  power  to  solve. 
They  can  be  cleared  up  only  by  One  who 
knows  and  sees,  not  in  part,  but  all. 

At  the  very  moment  when  he  offered 
these  abominable  advices  to  his  son,  Ches- 
terfield placed  him,  with  many  a  detail  of 
his  wants  and  wishes,  under  the  care  of 
various  ladies  in  Paris,  among  others  of 
Lady  Ilervey,  the  *'  sweet  Lepell "  of  old, 
a  woman  against  whom  scandal  had  never 
breathed.  He  conciliates  these  ladies,  es- 
pecially  Madame  de  Monconseil,  with  the 
delicate  flattery  of  confidence  at  once  in 
her  friendliness  and  her  powers :  **  votre 
g<u*v*on  —  votre  fils  adoptit,"  he  calls  the 
boy,  and  receives  her  report  of  him,  and 
artfully  acts  upon  it  in  his  letters,  while 
concealing  from  Philip  who  his  critic  was. 
It  would  seem  that  the  worst  of  which  the 
poor  boy  could  be  caccused  was  an  ungrace- 
ful manner,  —  *'  uno  pente  k  desapprouver' 
tout,  et  un  penchant  k  disputer  avec  aigrenr 
et  empire,"  —  sins  which  were  natural 
enough  in  a  youth  forced  to  premature 
blossom,  and  more  highly  educated  than 
almost  any  one  he  knew.  His  sojouni  in 
Paris,  with  all  the  care  of  the  ladies,  and 
all  his  father's  appeals,  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  effect  u}K>n  him ;  nor  indeed 
had  anything.  A  bear  he  had  come  into 
the  world,  and  a  bear  evidently  to  the  last 
he  remained.  His  establishment  in  Paris 
would  have  been  sufficient  had  he  been  heir 
of  all  the  Stanhopes.  '*  You  will  have 
your  coach,  your  valet-de-ch>«mbre,  your 
own  footman,  and  a  valet-<le-place,  which 
liy  the  way  is  one  servant  more  than  I  had. 
.  .  .  I  would  have  you  very  well  dressetl," 
Chesterfield  adds,  **  by  whi(!h  I  mean 
dressed  as  the  generality  of  people  of  fash- 
ion are  —  that  is,  not  to  be  taken  notice  of 
for  being  more  or  less  fine  than  other 
people  ;  it  is  by  being  well  dressed,  not 
hnely  dressed,  that  a  gentleman  should  be 
distinguished."  All  these  expenses,  how- 
ever, the  young  man  was  to  keep  up  on  two 
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tlioasand  francs  a-montih  —  a  proof  that 
Paris  was  a  less  expensive  place  a  hundred 
years  ago  than  it  is  now. 

Politeness  and  ebod  manners,  les  graces, 
ihouj^h  they  hold  the  largest  place  in  these 
letters,  leave  space  for  another  subject 
which  is  ui^d  upon  the  neopbyto  with  al- 
most as  great  persistency  ;  and  that  is  the 
art  of  public  speaking.  Orator  Jit  is  the 
text  of  many  a  discourse.  Everything  can 
be  made  but  a  poet,  Chesterfield  adds,  with 
steady  adherence  to  the  proverb.  "  It  is  in 
Parliament  that  I  liave  set  my  heart  upon 
you  making  a  figure,**  he  says ;  "  it  is  there  I 
want  you  to  be  justly  proud  of  yourself, 
and  to  make  mc  justly  proud  of  you.  This 
means  that  you  must  be  a  good  speaker 
there ;  I  use  the  word  must,  because  I  know 
you  may  if  you  will.  .  .  .  Let  you  and  I 
analyse  this  good  speaker,  .  .  .  and  we 
shall  find  the  true  definition  of  him  to  be 
no  more  than  this:  A  man  of  good  common 
sense  who  reasons  justly  and  expresses  him- 
self eloquently  on  that  subject  upon  which 
'he  speaks.  There  is  surelv  no  witchcrafl  in 
this.  A  man  of  sense  without  a  supenor 
and  astonishing  degree  of  parts,  will  not 
talk  nonsense  upon  any  subject,  nor  will  he, 
if  he  has  the  least  taste  or  application,  talk 
inelegantly.  ...  I  have  spoken  frequently 
in  Parliament  anl  not  always  without  some 
applause,  and  therefore  I  can  assure  you 
£nom  my  experience  that  there  is  very  little 
in  it.  Tlie  elegancy  of  the  stylo,  and  the 
turns  of  the  pi^riods,  make,  the  chief  impres- 
sion on  the  hearers.  Give  them  but  one  or 
two  round  and  harmonious  periods  in  a 
speech  which  they  will  retain  and  repeat, 
and  they  will  go  home  as  well  satisfied  as 
people  do  from  an  opera,  humming  all  the 
way  one  or  two  favourite  tunes  that  have 
struck  their  ears  an<l  were  easily  caught. 
Most  people  have  ears,  but  few  have  judg- 
ment ;  tictle  those  ears,  and  depend  ui)on 
it  you  will  catch  their  jud-j^ments  such  a^ 
they  are."  "  You  will  be  of  the  House  of  i 
Commons  as  Ho<jn  as  you  are  of  ajje,"  he  | 
continues  in  another  placre,  *•  and  you  must 
first  make  a  fi;^urc  there,  if  you  would  make 
a  figure  or  a  fortune  in  your  country.  •  •  •  j 
In  your  destination  you  will  have  frecjuent 
occasions  to  8i)eak  in  public ;  to  Princes 
and  States  abroad;  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  home :  judge  then  whether  elo- 
quence is  necessary  for  you  or  not ;  not 
only  common  eloc[uence,  which  is  rather 
free  from  faults  than  adorned  by  beauties; 
but  the  highest,  the  most  shining  degrees  ot 
eloquence.  For  G.kI's  sake  have  this  ob- 
ject always  in  your  view  and  in  your 
thoughts.     Turn  your  tongue  early  to  per- 
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suasion ;  and  let  no  jarring  dissonant  ac- 
cents ever  fall  from  it.  Contract  a  habit  of 
speaking  well  upon  every  occasion,  and 
neglect  yourself  in  no  one.  Eloquence  and 
good  breeding  alone,  with  an  exceeding 
small  degree  of  parts  and  knowledge,  will 
carry  a  man  a  great  way  ;  with  your  parts 
and  knowledge,  then,  how  far  will  they  not 
carry  you  ?  *' 

Thus  flattering,  arguing,  remonstr.it ing, 
entreating,  the  anxious  artist  laboured  at  the 
work  which  he  was  determined  to  elaborate 
into  perfection.  Alas  for  su<di  determina- 
tions !  Had  Chesterfield  been  working  in  clay 
or  marble,  his  perseverance  must  have  had  its 
reward.  But  the  material  in  which  he 
worked  was  one  which  even  genius  (;an- 
not  move.  The  boy  on  whom  all  these  ef- 
forts were  spent  defeated  them  by  that  dumb 
power  of  human  stupidity  which  is  perhaiw 
the  most  awful  of  all  forces.  Nothing  could 
be  hii^her  than  the  ambition  which  his  father 
entertained  for  him  in  those  davs  of  his 
youth,  when  everything  might  yet  be  hoped. 
That  he  should  make  a  figure  in  Parliament 
was  the  indisoensable  and  undoubted  begin- 
ning, anxiously  looked  forward  to,  yet  still  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  that  being  secured, 
everything  else  would  naturally  follow 
"  If  to  youi*  merit  and  knowledge  you  add 
the  art  of  pleasing,'*  he  writes,  "  you  may 
very  probably  come  in  time  to  be  Secretary 
of  State;  but  take  my  word  for  it,  twice 
your  merit  and  knowledge  without  the  art 
of  pleasing  wouhl  at  most  raise  you  to  the 
important  post  of  Resident  at  Hamburg  or 
Ilatisbon."  The  father  did  not  know  when 
he  said  these  words  that  he  wjus  uttering  an 
unconscious  pro])liecy.  Almost  the  only 
posts  which  poor  Philip  ever  held  were  these 
two  very  missions  which  are  here  mentioned 
with  contempt. 

We  are  not  told  by  what  gradual  pro- 
cess the  statesman's  high  hopes  were 
brought  down  to  a  certain  satisfaction, 
or  pretendtMJ  satisfaction,  with  this  poor 
level  of  iK>ssibility.  Chesterfield  is  heroic  in 
his  silence ;  he  leaves  not  a  word  behind 
him  to  express  the  ])assionate  disappoint- 
ment, the  bitter  mortification,  which  must 
have  been  his  as  he  looked  on  the  common- 
pla<'e  figure  of  which  his  imagination  had 
made  a  hero.  Neither  to  the  young  man 
himself,  nor  to  any  of  his  correspondents 
docs  he  bewail  the  downfall,  or  blame  tho 
heavy  soul  which  thus  resisted  all  his  etTorts. 
In  the  silence,  amid  all  the  gathering  shad- 
ows of  his  own  infirmiti(.>s,  in  his  deafness 
aii<l  si»clusion  and  the  sufferings  of  a[)proach- 
ing  au'e.  the  father  must  have  taken  his  bur- 
den to  him,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  it  wiih 
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a  dumb  fortitude  which  is  more  noble  than 
any  speech ;  hts  patience,  like  his  love,  being 
half  divine. 

At  last  the  moment  arrived  when  all  these 
anxious  preparations  were  to  come  to  the 
trial.  The  boy  took  his  seat  in  Parliament 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  and  with  **  infinite 

Eains "  his  father  attempted  "  to  prepare 
im  for  his  first  appearance  as  a  speaker." 
The  young  man  seems  to  have  succeeded  tol- 
erably well  on  the  whole,"  says  Dr.  Maty, 
"  bnt  on  account  of  his  sliyness  was  obliged 
to  stop,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  have 
recourse  to  his  notes.  Lord  Chesterfield 
used  every  argument  in  his  power  to  comfort 
him,  and  to  inspire  him  with  confidence  and 
courage  to  make  some  other  attempt;  but 
I  have  not  heard  that  Mr.  Stanhope  ever 
spoke  again  in  the  House." 

Thus  came  to  an  end  all  the  high  expecta- 
tions with  which  Chesterfield  for  twentv 
years  had  beguiled  his  own  troubles,  the 
tedium  of  declining  health,  of  forced  inac- 
tivity, and  an  unsuccessful  public  career. 
His  son  had  been  to  mend  all  and  create  a 
new  lustre  for  the  fading  life  ;  and  now  the 
cherished  boy  had  taken  his  first  step,  not 
within  the  brilliant  boundaries  of  sm^cess, 
but  to  that  flat  plain  of  mediocrity  from 
which  no  efforts  could  ever  raise  him.  The 
event  was  one  of  as  great  importance  in  the 
life  of  Chesterfield  as  the  loss  of  an  empire, 
and  his  personal  condition  was  such  as  to 
give  every  blow  of  the  kind  double  weight ; 
but  not  a  moan,  not  a  complaint,  escapes 
from  the  lips  of  the  vant^uislied  man.'  He 
must  have  reconciled  himself  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  his  hopes  with  an  incredible  force 
of  will,  a  power  of  self-restraint  which 
reaches  the  sublime.  He  describes  himself 
with  pathetic  playfulness  as  "  conversing 
with  my  ecjuals  the  vegetables  "  in  his  Black- 
heath  garden  immediately  after.  "  All  the 
infirmities  of  an  age  still  more  advanced 
than  mine  crowd  in  upon  me,"  he  says.  "  I 
must  bear  them  as  well  as  I  can,  —  they  are 
more  or  less  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  I  have 
no  claim  to  an  exclusive  privilege  against 
them.  In  this  situation  you  will  easily  sup- 
pose that  I  have  no  very  pleasant  hours ; 
nut,  on  the  other  hand,  thank  God,"  adds 
the  indomitable  soul,  *'  I  have  not  one  melan- 
choly one,  and  I  rather  think  my  philosophy 
increases  with  my  infinnities."  Thus  he 
takes  up  his  bur(h»n  with  a  patience  worthy 
a  nobler  creed.  No  more  hope  for  him  — 
no  dream  of  tender  glory  in  his  boy.  Life 
over,  health  over,  the  dear  fiction  scattered 
to  the  winds  that  had  been  his  joy.  But. 
not  a  word  breaks  from  the  father's  com- 


pressed lips  —  not  to  Dayrolles  even,  not  to 
Madame  de  Monconseil,  who  had  shared  his 
ho{)^s  and  schemes,  do^s  he  ever  acknowl* 
edge  that  Philip  has  failed.  Never  was 
thei*e  a  picture  of  proud  patience,  loYe,  and 
self-command  more  complete. 

Some  years  afler,  young  Stanhope  went 
to  Hamburg  as  Resident  there,  a  post  which 
his  father  immediately,  with  the  strange  hall^ 
c6nsrious  cunning  of  affection,  represents  to 
himself  and  everybody  else  as  for  the  mo- 
ment exceptionally  important.  He  after- 
wards went  to ;  Ratisbon,  as  if  a  certain 
fate  had  attended  Chesterfield's  words.  A 
better  appointment,  that  of  Resident  at 
Venice,  of  which  he  had  been  confident, 
was  refused  by  the  King  himself,  on  account 
of  his  illegitimate  birth  —  a  sting  which  hjs 
father  must  have  felt  in  all  its  keenness. 
Finally  he  went  to  Dresden,  and  afler  re- 
peated attacks  of  illness  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six.  The  fact  of  his  failure  does  not 
diminish  Chesterfield's  care  of  him,  nor 
make  his  eagerness  to  seize  every  opportu- 
nity of  advancing  or  improving  both  him 
and  his  position  less  apparent.  Huft  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader  fads  in  Philip  when  his 
education  is  over.  From  the  moment  we 
ascertain  how  little  credit  he  will  ever  do  to 
all  those  pains,  how  little  he  will  ever  real- 
ise all  those  hopes,  a  certain  anger  and  con- 
tempt takes  possession  of  the  spectator's 
mind.  We  are  less  patient  with  him  than  is 
his  father.  Iiidignatioii  takes  the  place  offor- 
bearance.  But  yet  the  unfortunate  young  fel- 
low, forced  upwards  to  a  point  of  attainment 
which  nature  forbade  him  to  reach,  put  upon 
a  strain  to  which  his  strength  was  totally 
unequal,  is  not  without  a  certain  claim  upon 
our  sympathy.  No  doubt  his  father  at  the 
last,  opening  his  sad  eyes,  came  to  recognise 
the  limits  of  nature,  and  suffered  the  last 
pang  of  paternal  pride, — the  consent  of 
his  own  judgment  that  nothing  else  was  pos- 
sible —  the  melancholy  indulgence  of  con- 
tempt. 

After  Philip's  death  a  discovery  almost 
more  miserable  was  made  by  his  father. 
The  son  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much,  and 
with  whom  he  had  given  up,  a3  it  were,  the 
privileges  of  a  father,  to  insure  perfect  con- 
fidence and  trust,  had  contracted  a  secret 
marriage,  which  he  had  not  the  courage, 
even  on  his  deathbed,  to  reveal.  We  judge 
of  the  effect  of  this  communication  only  by 
analogy,  for  Chesterfield  still  sa}"^  not  a 
word  of  his  own  pangs;  no  plaint  breaks 
from  him  on  his  son's  death,  no  wonl  of  re- 
proach or  unkindness  disturbs  the  grave 
politeness  with  which  he  addresses  the  widow 
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of  whose  existence  he  had  no  idea.  There 
is  something  awful  in  the  silence  with  which 
the  old  man  shrouds  his  heart,  —  that  heart 
which  had  spoken  so  lavishly,  so  minutely, 
M>  tenderly  in  the  old  days.  Deaf,  old, 
feeble,  racked  with  pain,  worn  out  with  the 
exquisite  contiivances  of  suffering  which  are 
permitted  to  strike  us,  body  and  soul,  in  our 
most  susceptible  parts,  not  one  cry  still  breaks 
from  his  lips.  Half  Christian,  half  Stoic,  he 
stands  alone  and  sees  everything  he  had 
loved  and  trusted  crumble  down  around 
him ;  and  says  nothing.  It  is  as  a  polished 
trifler,  a  social  philosopher,  an  instance  of 
extreme  cultivation,  finesse,  and  falsehood, 
that  the  ordinary  English  reader  looks  upon 
Chesterfield ;  yet  there  he  stands,  sad  as  any 
prophet,  stem  as  a  Roman,  patient  as  a 
Christian,  forgiving  all  things,  beai'ing  all 
things.  Strange,  solemn,  almost  sublime 
ending  to  an  unheroic  life. 

For  at  the  very  last  of  all,  afler  all  those 
griefs,  his  heart  does  not  close  up,  as  a  heart 
ravaged  by  overmuch  love  might  well  be 
expected  to  do.  He  could  still  take  thought 
for  his  heir,  and  put  down,  over  again  for 
his  use,  his  epitome  of  philosophy ;  and  the 
last  letter  we  shall  quote  is  one  addressed 
to  his  grandsons,  Philip's  boys,  born  in 
secret,  whose  very  being  he  might  have 
taken  as  an  injury,  had  he  been  as  worldly 
a  man  as  he  gave  himself  out  to  be,  but 
whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  took  to  his  heart, 
and  at  once  undertook  to  provide  for  from 
the  moment  he  was  aware  of  their  existence. 
It  is  thus  he  writes  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  when  worn  down  by  weakness  and 
luffering,  to  these  two  children  :  — 


TO  CHABLXS  AND  PHILIP  STANHOPE. 

**  I  received  a  few  days  ago  two  of  the  hest 
written  letters  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  —  the  one 
signed  Charles  Stanhope,  the  other  Philip 
Stanhope.  As  for  you,  Charles,  I  did  not 
wcmder  at  it,  for  you  will  take  pains,  and  are  a 
lover  of  letters  ;  but  you  idle  rogue,  you  Phil, 
how  came  you  to  write  so  well  that  one  can  al- 
most say  of  yon  two,  Et  carUare  pares  et  respori' 
dere  paratif  Charles  will  explain  this  Latin  to 
you. 

"  I  am  told,  Phil,  that  yon  have  got  a  nick- 
name at  school  from  your  intimacy  with  Master 
Strangeways,  and  that  they  call  you  Master 
Strangerways  —  for  to  be  sure  you  are  a 
strantre  boy.    Is  this  true  ? 

"  Tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  bring 
you  both  from  homo,  and  I  will  bring  it  you 
when  I  come  to  town.  In  the  meantime,  God 
bless  you  both !  "  -. — 

With  this  last  touch  of  nature  let  us  wind 
up  the  pathetic  record.  "Give  Dayrolles  a 
chair,"  were  the  dying  man's  last  words,  they 
say,  and  the  attendant  doctor  calls  the  world 
to  observe  that  "  his  good-breeding  quitted 
him  only  with  his  life."  But  with  all 
deference  to  established  prejudices,  we  be- 
lieve our  readers  will  conclude  with  us  that 
the  tender  little  letter  above  is  a  more  true 
conclusion  to  that  strange  force  of  paternal 
love  which  lasted  as  long  as  Chesterfield's 
life. 

We  are  aware  that  in  all  this  we  have  de- 
parted entirely  from  the  traditional  usage 
which  should  have  made  Cliesterfield's 
letters  and  his  system  of  philosophy  our  sub- 
ject instead  of  himself.  These  letters  are 
within  everybody's  reach ;  but  they  are  not 
so  wonderful,  so  unique,  or  so  manifold,  as 
was  the  man. 


m0^0^0*0*^t0^0^^^^^0^^^^0*^0**^0*m 


DEAD   HOPE. 

Hops  new  bom  one  pleasant  mom 

Died  at  even ; 
Hope  dead  lives  nevermore, 

No,  not  in  heaven. 

If  his  shroad  were  bat  a  cload 

To  weep  itself  away  ; 
Or  were  he  buried  undergroand 

To  sprout  some  day  1 
Bat  dead  and  gone  is  dead  and  gone 

Vainly  wept  upon. 


Nought  we  place  above  his  face 

To  mark  the  spot, 
But  it  shows  a  barren  place 

In  our  lot. 
Hope  has  birth  no  more  on  earth 

Mom  or  even ; 
Hope  dead  lives  nevermore. 

No,  not  in  heaven 

Christina  G.  Bossetti. 
MacmUlan's  Magazine, 
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From  Macmlllan^s  Magazine. 
THE    TEACHING    OF  ENGLISH. 
Bt  £.  A.  Abbot. 

The  following  remarks,  concemmg  the 
teaching  of  Enghsh,  can  lay  no  claim  what- 
ever to  attention  except  so  far  as  they  are  the 
results  of  experience.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
best  to  entrust  the  care  of  theoiies  to  tlie 
more  able  hands  of  Professor  Sceley,  whose 
suggestions  originated  the  practice  described 
below ;  and,  plunging  at  once  into  work,  to 
imagine  our  class  before  us,  the  books  open 
(say  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  Richard  II.  ibr 
example),  the  boys  expectant,  and  the  mas- 
ter ready.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that 
the  latter  fiction  —  I  mean  the  readiness  of 
the  master  —  will  depend  tx)  some  extent 
upon  the  distinctness  of  his  conception  of 
his  object.  Let  us,  therefore,  apologize  for 
keeping  the  class  and  our  visitors  a  few  mo- 
ments waiting  while,  without  theorizing 
whether  the  study  of  English  be  desirable, 
or  necessary,  or  worthless,  we  ask  ourselves 
what  object  we  wish  to  attain  by  this  study. 

I  answer,  not  the  knowledge  of  wordsy  or 
of  the  laws  of  words  (except  in  a  seconda- 
ry degree),  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  knowl- 
edge of  thoughts  and  the  power  of  thinking^ 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  attainment  of 
the  idea  of  "  a  book,"  as  a  work  of  art. 

If  English  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
instrument  for  training  boys  as  the  classical 
languages  train  them,  from  that  point  of  view 
English  does  very  imperfectly  what  Latin 
and  Greek  do  far  more  perfectly ;  and, 
should  I  ever  be  converted  to  that  belief, 
I  would  at  once  give  up  English  studies  al- 
together. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  exaggera- 
tion on  this  subject.  The  merit  of  the  clas- 
sical languages,  as  a  method  of  training, 
when  tolerably  well  taught,  is  precisely  that 
which  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  remarkable  speech 
at  Liverpool,  refused  to  recognise  in  them. 
They  force  boys  to  "  weigh  probabilities." 
Out  of  the  ten  or  twenty  meanings  of  the 
Latin  word  **ago"  found  in  a  dictionary,  a 
boy  must  select  the  right  meaning  by  "  weigh- 
ing probabilities  "  and  pondering  the  con- 
text. Inflections  give  additional  scope  for 
the  hunting  and  digging  faculties.  A  boy 
has  to  disentomb  nominatives,  hunt  after  ac- 
cusatives, eliminate  all  manner  of  other  pos- 
sible constructions  of  a  dative  until  he  is 
forced  to  the  *'dativus  commodi,"  and  the 
like.  Surely  no  one  will  maintain  that  in 
these  respects  the  training  afforded  to  Eng- 
lish boys  by  their  own  unindected  language 


is  equal  to  the  training  afforded  by  Latia 
or  Greek. 

Hence  the  study  of  English  as  a  stady  of 
words  will  be,  comparativdy  speaking  at  ail 
events,  a  failure,  and  likely  also  to  auperia- 
duce  a  petty  word-criticizing  spirit  or  read- 
ing which  is  to  be  avoided.  For  these  rea- 
sons, both  etymology  and  grammar  ought, 
in  the  study  of  English,  to  be  kept  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  study  of  thought.  The 
great  question  ought  always  to  l^  "  What 
does  the  author  mean  ?  "  and  the  contiuual 
requirement  from  the  pupib  ought  to  be, 
'^  Put  the  meaning  exactly  into  your  own 
words."  Of  course,  directly  the  question  is 
asked,  **  AVhat  does  the  author  mean  ?  "  gran^ 
mar  and  etymology  will  at  once  step  in 
under  their  proper  ancillary  character,  doak>- 
ly  valuable  because  used  as  servants.  Tbejr 
will  not  merely  afford  their  usual  mental 
training,  they  will  also  disabuse  boys  of  tha 
notion  that  grammar  and  etymology  are  in- 
fernal machines  destined  for  their  torture. 

Wherever  grammar  and  etymology  iilo^ 
trate  the  laws  of  thought,  there  they  have 
their  place  in  English  studies ;  but  where 
they  do  not  illustrate,  or  cannot  be  made  to 
appear  to  boys  to  illustrate  thought  (as  for 
instance  where  etymology  simply  illustrates 
the  laws  of  euphony),  they  ought  to  be 
carefully  kept  out  of  sight  Thus,  if  we 
take  Richard  II.  act  i.  sc.  2,  — 


(( 


Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant/' 


I  should  think  the  derivation  of  ^*  miscreant  ** 
far  more  important  than  that  of  **  traitOTf" 
and  the  process  of  thought  traceable  in  the 
former  (or  even  in  the  latter)  word  far  more 
important  than  the  law  which  drops  the  d 
in  Doth  words.  In  the  same  passage,  a  few 
lines  above, 

*'  Each  day  still  bettor  other's  happiness/' 

if  you  were  to  ask  young  boys  what  b  the 
meaning  of  the  verse,  and  then,  when  some 
careless  boys  would  show  (as  I  think  some 
would  show,  and  know  that  some  have 
shown)  that  they  had  misunderstood  it,  were 
to  ask  them  to  (larse  ''^ better,"  I  think  even 
the  average  boy,  instead  of  feeling  aggrieved 
by  the  question,  would  have  a  new  lijj;h( 
shed  upon  parsing  and  granunar,  on  findmg 
their  aid  useful  for  the  understanding  even 
of  his  native  language. 

But  now  I  come  to  the  great  objection, 
which  is,  as  I  think,  felt  by  man^  old  expe- 
rienced schoolmasters.  *^  There  is  no  work,** 
they  say,  *'  no  digging,  in  all  this ;  the  boys 
cannot  get  it  up ;  there's  nothing  to  get  up 
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"—no  lexicon  to  be  turned  over,  no  grammar 
to  be  thumbed;  the  masters  must  lecture 
the  boj8 ;  the  boys  are  merely  the  recipients, 
andy  at  best,  repeaters  of  what  they  have 
received." 

I  don't  think  this  is  so.  It  is  true  there 
will  be  comparatively  little  turning  over 
dictionaries  and  very  little  use  of  grammars 
in  preparing  an  English  lesson.  But  is  it 
not  a  most  valuable  result  that  boys  should 
be  taught  that  the  mere  tooking-out  of  words 
does  not  constitute  mental  work  ?  Is  It  not 
work  for  boys  that  they  should  be  forced  to 
think,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  turn 
over,  not  lexicons,  but  thoughts^  and  perpet- 
ually be  compelled  to  ask  themselves,  '*  Do 
I  Quderstand  this  ?  " 

But  it  maybe  said,  "  You  cannot  get  boys 
to"  do  this."     On  the  contrary,  —  and  this  is 
almost  the  only  point  on  which  I  speak  with 
perfect  -confidence,  —  I  am  sure  you  can. 
Boys  may  not  do  it  at  first ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  perceive  the  kind  of  questions  which 
they  must  be  prepared  to  answer,  they  will 
ivork  most  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  ia 
preparation.      The  great    business  of  the 
master  will  be  to  prevent  them  from  work- 
ing too  hard,  and  from  at'cumulating  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  philological  and  grammati- 
cal  intormation   which,  as   not  tending  to 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  author,  must 
be   stigmatized  as  cram.     The  derivations 
alone  of  the  words  in  a  single  scene  of  a 
play  of    Shakespeare   would  take    several 
hours  of  a  boy*s  time.     Therefore  the  mas- 
ter will  not  merely,  with  great  self-denial, 
suppress  his  rising  inclination  to  pour  out  his 
own  superfluous  knowledge,  and  to  convert 
words  mto  pegs  whereon  to  hang  his  disser- 
tations, he  will  also  encourage  his  pupils  to 
keep  to  the  point,  and  nothing  but  the  point, 
directing  their  labours  (and  this  will  be  abso- 
lutely indispensable  at  first)  by  givinj?  them 
at  the  conclusion  of  every  lesson  some  indica- 
tions of  the  difliculties  whi(;h  t!iey  must  be 
prepared  to  solve  in  the  next  lesson.     h\  a 
word,  there  must  be  this  understanding  be- 
tween master  and  pupils :  that  the  former, 
tliough  he  may  ask  more,  is  to  be  contented 
if  the  latter  shows  that  he  understands  ex- 
actly what  his  author  mean<4,  and  has  formed 
an  opinion  about  the  truth  or  falschcKxl  of 
it.     Other  questions    may    be    asked,   but 
warning  should  be   given  of  them  before- 
himd. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  our  pupils  whom  .' 
we  let\  patiently  perusing  their  Richard  II. 
Last  week  they  received  notice  of  the  ques- 
tions ^hat  would  be  asked,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  that  arise  naturally  from  the 
;,  most  of  which  they  are  ex|)ected  to 


anticipate  without  warning, 
bottom  boy. 
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I  turn  to  the 


"  The  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd  employ- 
ments." 

"AVhat  was  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  *  lewd '  ?  "  He  answers,  or  ought  to 
answer  (for  notice  has  been  given  of  this 
question),  as  his  dictionary  tells  him,  "  con- 
nected with  the  laity."  "  AVhat  process  of 
thought  is  traceable  in  the  change  of  mean- 
ing which  the  word  has  undergone  V  "  He 
cannot  answer:  the  question  passes  to  the 
top,  and  you  are  told  that  "  it  was  thought 
that  the  laity  were  not  so  good  as  the  clergy, 
and  so  the  name  came  to  be  considered  a 
reproach.**  Perhaps  you  extract  from 
another  boy  that  "  by  de<jrees  the  word 
came  to  express  that  particular  kind  of  bad- 
ness which  seemed  most  unclerical." 

That  is  of  the  nature  of  a   luxury.     We 
pass  to  a  more  solid  (question. 


"  We  thank  you  both  :  yet  one  but  flatters  us 
As  well  appcaroth  by  the  cause  you  come." 


ft 


"  Explain  the  construction  in  the  second 
line.  Put  the  argument  into  the  form  of  a 
syllogism,  showing  the  suppressed  major. 
Is  it  correct  or  incorrect  ?  "  This  question 
brings^a  clear-headed  boy  to  the  top,  or  near 
it,  and  we  pass  on. 


It 


That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Glostcr's  death 
Sn^jjest  his  soon-helieving  adversaries, 
Anil  consequently  like  a  traitor  coward 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  hlood." 


**  Illustrate,  by  the  derivations  of  the  words, 
the  Shakespearian  use  of  *  suggest  *  and 
*  consefjuently.' " 

"  That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  nohlo  breasts." 

"  Give  reasons  for  justifying  or  condemning 
this  maxim.  What  are  the  two  faulty  ex- 
tremes between  which  lies  the  virtue  pa- 
tience ?  What  is  the  mean  between  cow- 
ardice and  the  other  faulty  extreme  ? 


n 


"  Yet  c^n  Tnot  of  such  tame  patience  boast." 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  *  patience  * 
and  *  tameness,'  *  tameness  *  and  *  coward- 
ice '  ?  " 

Then  come  two  questions  of  which  notice 
has  been  given.  "  What  marked  difference 
is  there  between  Richard's  language  before 
and  after  his  return  from  Ireland  ?  Explain 
it.    What  is  Uiere  in    common    between 
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Hamlet  and  Richard?"  Afler  obtaining 
satisfactory  answers  evincing  thought  and 
study,  and  coming  not  far  short  of  the  mark^ 
you  can,  if  the  class  seems  worthy  of  the  in- 
Ibrmation,  guide  them,  by  a  series  of  search- 
'  ing  questions  carefully  arranged,  to  a  more 
complete  answer  than  they  have  been  able, 
unassisted,  to  give. 

Then,  passing  to  the  subject  of  rhythm  — 
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As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  in  that  argu- 
ment." 


"  Is  there  any  rule  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  syllables  in  a  Shakespearian 
line  V     How  would  you  scan  this  verse  ?  — 


<( 


*  Setting  aside  his  blood's  high  royalty, 
And  let  him' be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him. 
Call  him  a  slanderous  villain  and  a  coward, 
Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  .run  afoot/  " 
&c. 


"  Analyse  this  sentence,  pointing  out  the 
main  proposition  or  propositions,  parsing 
*  setting  *  and  *  let,*  and  expressing  the 
whole  sentence  in  a  number  of  affirmative 
and  conditional  sentences.'* 

"  Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  feeble 

wrong 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear,"  &c. 

**  Expand  the  metaphor  contained  in  the 
two  first  lines  into  its  similie.  Is  it  in  good 
taste  ?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  Ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  *  feeble  wrong.'  Give 
the  derivations  and  meaning  of  *  parle.' 
Whaf  is  the  metaphor  in  '  sound  so  base  a 
parle  ?  '  What  is  the  derivation  of  *  motive,' 
and  how  does  the  derivation  explain  the 
Shakespearian  and  the  present  use  of  the 
word  ?  " 

I  have  forborne,  for  space'  sake,  to  show 
how  the  answers  to  such  questions,  even 
when  not  entirely  satisfactory,  would  give 
evidence  of  preparation,  above  all  of  mental 
not  merely  manual  book-thumbing  prepara- 
tion, and  would  affbnl  to  the  teacher  a  test 
of  the  diligence  of  his  pupils  as*  well  as  a 
means  of  developing  their  intelligence. 
Many  may  think  these  questions  absurdly 
easy.'  I  should  be  glad  if  they  were  found 
so;  but  my. experience  indicates  that  boys 
ranging  in  age  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  will 
not  find  smh  questions  too  easy,  and  that 
for  younger  boys  much  easier  questions 
would  be  necessary. 


It  may  be  well  here  to  add  that  though  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  has  been  presapposed 
above  in  our  imaginary  class,  and  must  al- 
ways be  most  useful  in  an  English  lesson,  yet 
it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  no  morOy  or  bat 
little  more,  useful  for  such  a  purpose  than  a 
knowledge  of  German.  It  is  certainly  pos- 
sible so  to  teach  English  even  without  the 
aid  of  Latin  or  German  as  not  to  leave  one's 
pupils  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson  under 
the  impression  that  they  have  been  studyipg 
'^  a  collection  of  Unmeaning  symbols."  The 
boys  may  be  told  the  meanings  of  die  roots 
"  fer,"  "  scribe,"  "  sent,"  and  hence  led  on 
to  infer,  from  the  knowledge  of  these  roots 
and  of  a  few  prefixes,  the  meaning  of  the 
compound  words  "  refer,"  "  suffer,"  "  infer," 
"consent,"  "dissent,"  -'assent,"  ^jesent," 
*' subscribe,"  "inscribe,"  "describe;"  anid 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  learning  Eiu^ 
lish  thus  than  there  is  in  learning  Latm 
thus.  There  is  less  difficulty,  for  side  bf 
side  with  this  method  another  can  be  .em- 
ployed. Boys  who  know  nothing  but  the 
vernacular  can  be  trained  to  exp^n  many 
words,  such  as  "  contract,"  by  themselves 
suggesting  diflerent  uses  of  the  word :  "  I 
contract  my  expenditure,"  "I  contract  for 
the  building  of  a  bridge,"  "I  contract  a 
debt."  Then  from  these  meanings  they  can 
eliminate  what  is  accidental  in  each,  and 
leave  behind  that  which  is  commoh  to  alU 
the  essence  of  the  word.  The  former  is  the 
deductive,  synthetic,  and  shorter,  the  latter 
is  the  inductive,  analytic,  and  more  natural 
method.  A  teacher  may  justify  his  prefer- 
ence, but  not  his  neglect,  of  either. 

For  young  boys  (between  eleven  and 
fourteen  suppose)  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
frame  too  easy  questions.  One  point  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of  is  to  make  all  the  quet* 
tions  illustrate  the  sense ;  and  one  danger 
never  to  be  forgotten  is  the  danger  of  insist- 
ing on  too  much.  Let  vonr  young  pupils 
read  the  whole  of  their  play  for  the  sake  of 
the  story ;  expect  them,  il  you  like,  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  what  they  think  of  King 
Richard  and  of  Bolingbroke,  but  do  not  let 
them  prepare  —  do  not  let  them  imaeine 
they  can  prepare  —  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
lines  critically  in  the  course  of  a  school-term, 
so  as  to  understand  and  explain  the  text 
thoroughly.  For  such  a  class  c^uestions  on 
the  meanings  of  words  will  constitute  a  large 
part  of  our  English  lesson,  and  will  reveal 
deep  abysses  of  ignorance. 

"  First  heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech  I 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love. 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prinoSy* 
&c. 
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Let  ns  soppoee  you  have  already  asked  ■ 
tbe  pupOs  to  parse  "  be,"  —  not,  I  Year,  an  | 
nnneceasary  question.    ^*  What  is  tbe  mean- 1 
iDff    of   toe  wonl   *  precious  *  ?  "     "  Nice."  j 
"Dew."    "Good."    "Kind."    You    might' 
mnnihilate  the  last  answer  by  eliciting  from  . 
the  class  that  a  jewel  is  called  **  a  precious 
stooe ;  **  but  as  the  word  is  somewhat  dis- 
used, except  in  that  kind  of  maternal  collo- 
my  which  probably  originated  some  of  the 
aboTC-mentioned  answeitu,  I  think  you  would 
be  forced  by  the  want  of  materials  for  analy-  j 
ris  to  fall  back  on  "  price,"  and   teach  syn- 
thetically.    But  it   is   different   when   you ' 
come  to  ask,  **  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  *  rec- 
ord*?"    Your  answers  will  come  fast  and 
thick,  and,  amid  a  heap  of  nonsense,  you  will 
jnck  out  "monument,"   **  book,"  "history." 
Then,  by  suggesting  the  office  of  the  "  re-  - 
corder,"  and  asking  the  class  whether  they  | 
liav6  ever  seen  the  "  Record   Office,"  you  ; 
will  at  last  extract  from  some  one  that  "  as  a 
man  takes  down  the  notes  or  record   of  a 
qpeech  that  it  may  be  afterwanls remembered, 
flO  the  Power  who  rules  in  heaven  is  asked 
to  register  the  words  of  Bolingbroke    that 
they  may  never  be  forgotUui."     Then  if  you 
like  (but  it  is  a  luxury,  or  at  all  events,  not 
a  necessary)  you  can,  should  your  class  be 
learning  Latin,  [K)int  out  to  them  how  much 
trouble  Ihey  would  have  saved   themselves 
if  they  had   renjembered   that   "  recorder " 
means,  '*  I  call  to  mind,*'  and  hence  "  rec- 
ord **  signifies  tliat  by  which  one  causes  one- 
self or  others  to  recollect.     The  same  use 
first  of  analysis,  than  of  synthesis,  first  of  in- 
daction,  then  of  deduction,  may  be  made  in 
eliciting  the  meaning  of  "devotion." 

Beside  being  subjected  to  such  examina- 
tions, the  pupils  ouglit  also  to  read  passages 
in  class,  having  their  faults  pointed  out  to 
them,  and  receiving  marks  for  correctness, 
clearness,  and  taste.  Recitations,  essay- 
writing,  and  paraphrasi's  are  also  most 
uaeftil. 

I  cannot  (jult  this  part  of  my  subject 
without  cxpre>sing  my  very  strong  belief 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  induc- 
tion and  deduction,  and  of  the  relation 
between  a  metaphor  and  simile,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  is  expanded 
into  the  former,  ought  to  be  communicated 
to  bo)s  earlier  than  Is  now  cu.'^tomary.  We 
want  to  teach  boys  to  think.  Now  thought 
has  metaphors  for  its  materials,  logic  for  its 
tools.  And  therefore  to  set  boys  on  the 
atady  of  thought  without  a  knowledge  of 
logic  or  of  metanhor  is  to  set  them  building 
A  castle  of  shiftmg  sand,  —  soon  built,  soon 
nnbuilt.  It  is  possilJe  to  teach  (1)  the 
proceases  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  knowl- 


edge, or  what  we  call  the  knowledge,  of 
general  and  particular  propositions;  (2) 
tlie  stages  of  such  processes  in  which  we 
are  most  liable  to  be  deceived ;  (3)  a  few 
of  the  commonest  fallacies  corresponding  to 
those  different  stages,  without  making  boys 
'^  smatterers ;  "  and  if  a  teacher  knows  what 
he  wants  to  teach,  and  confines  himself  to 
it,  it  may  be  taught  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  tested  every  day  throughout  the  term. 
As  regards  metaphors,  boys  should  be  made 
not  merely  to  get  up  the  definition  of 
"  metaphor  "  ana"  simile,"  which  is  of  little 
or  no  use  by  itself,  but,  as  soon  as  they  have 
attained  the  idea  of  proi)ortion,  to  expand 
each  metaphor  into  its  simile  by  supplying 
the  one  or  two  missing  terms  of  the  propor- 
tion. Thus,  "  the  ship  ploughs  the  sea." 
"  IIow  many  terms  are  here  given  ? " 
"  Three."  "  How  many  do  you  want  for 
the  simile  ?  "  "  Four."  "  Supply  the  miss- 
ing term,  and  give  the  whole  proportion." 
"  As  the  plough  is  to  the  laud,  so  is  the 
ship  to  the  sea."  And  in  "  the  mountain 
frowns,"  the  two  missing  terms  could  of 
course  be  supplied  m  the  same  way.  This 
might  be  taught  thoroughly  to  upwards  of 
sixty  boys,  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and 
fourteen,  in  less  than  half  an  hour ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  overvalue  such  a  stimu- 
lant and  test  of  intelligence. 

After  receiving  this  preliminary  informa- 
tion, a  boy  would  need  nothing  more  in 
order  to  prepare  for  his  English  lesson  but 
a  dictionary  and  a  handbook.  I  daresay  it 
is  possible  to  find  many  faults  in  all  existing 
dictionaries  and  handbooks,  particularly  in< 
dictionaries ;  but  still,  with  such  treatises  as. 
Dr.  Angus's  "  Handbook"  and  Chambers'^ 
"  Etymological  Dictionary,"  a  teacher  ca» 
work  away  pretty  well.  And  when  I  hear 
the  cry  for  English  teaching  met  with  the 
cry  for  English  text -books,  I  am  tempted  to 
think  of  the  old  proverb  about  the  workman 
who  found  lault  with  his  toobt. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  text- 
books, by  which  I  mean  authors  edited  with 
notes.  J  frankly  avow  that,  unless  they 
give  very  little  and  very  carefuUy-ficlected 
infomiation,  they  seem  to  me  worse  than 
useless.  ( )f  course  I  admit  that  for  Early 
English  or  even  for  Elizibethan  writers 
text-l)ooks  are  desirable.  Rut  it  is  evident 
to  me  that,  if  an  English  book  is  edited  with 
answers  to  all  (questions  that  can  fairly  be 
asked,  all  obscurities  explained,  all  necessity 
for  thought  removed,  then,  though  such 
l)ooks  may  exactly  suit  crammers  for  Civil 
Service  examinations,  they  are  useless  for 
us  ;  there  is  an  end  of  the  training;  which  we 
desire.     The  notes  ought  only  to  illustrate 
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historical  questions,  explain  archaic  wonis 
or  idioms,  mye  parallel  passages,  and  now 
and  then  nints  to  direct  the  reader  to  the 
meaning  of  a  very  difficult  passage.  They 
ought  not  .to  explain  fully  any  obscorities, 
nor  paraphrase  any  sentences,  nor  com- 
pletely elucidnte  any  thoughts. 

I  do  not  believe  in  "  extracts  **  or  "  speci- 
mens," except  where  Early  English  is  being 
studied  more  (or  the  words  than  the 
thoughts.  In  difFerenf  schools  the  matter 
may  present  itself  under  different  aspects ; 
but  at  many  middle-class  schools  there  must 
always  be  a  great  number  of  boys  who  may 
get  no  idea  of  literature  or  of  the  meaning 
of  *'  a  book  "  at  home,  and  it  therefore  seems 
necessary  that  they  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  that  idea  at  school. 
Even  in  the  lowest  classes  1  should  prefer 
to  use  a  book  that  should  contain  tales  or 
poems  complete  in  themselves,  however 
short. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  should  not  trouble 
myself  much  about  the  "  History  of  English 
Literature,"  at  all  events  till  the  pupils  had 
reached  the  highest  classes  in  the  school, 
when  such  a  study  would  imply  something 
more  than  mere*  cram.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
bottom  of  most  schools,  the  study  of  a  "  his- 
tory of  literature*'  would  be  little  more 
than  ornamental  cram.  Besides,  there  is 
the  question  of  time.  If  it  could  be  com- 
bined with  the  study  of  authors,  well ;  but 
where  could  you  find  the  time  ? 

I  would  have  each  of  the  lower  classes 
working  at  two  subjects,  one  a  longor  book 
for  home  reading,  the  other  a  short  poem, 
ioT  school-work.  The  hotne  book  should  be 
studied  for  the  book  as  a  whole  ;  boys  should 
not  be  troubled  with  detail,  but  merely  be 
examined  occasionally  in  the  plot,  charac- 
ters, &c.,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  for 
them  the  drift  of  the  book  and  purpose  of 
the  author.  The  shorter  poem  should  be 
thoroughly  studied  with  all  minutest  details. 
The  home-work  should  teach  boys  what  is 
literature,  the  school-work  what  is  thoujjht. 
A  beginning  might  be  made  with  **  Robin- 
son Crusoe "  and  Byron's  "  Sennacherib," 
or  some  other  short,  intelligible,  and  power- 
lul  poem;  then  '^Ivanhoe"  and  the 
**  Armada  ; "  then  Plutarch's  *'  Coriolanus  " 
and  the  "  Horatius  Cocles,"  Plutarch's 
*' Julius  Cajsar"  and  Grays  **  Ruin  seize 
thee  ; "  Plutarch's  "  Agis  and  Cleomenes  " 
and  the  "Battle  of  Ivry;"  then  "Marmi- 
on ; "  then  the  "  Allegro  '*  and  "  Penseroso," 
or  *'  Comus ; "  then  (in  the  class  in  which 
those  boys  leave  who  are  intended  for  com- 
mercial  pursuits)    Pope's    "  Iliad ; "  then 


part  of  the  "Paradise 'Lost;"  then  part 
of  the  "Fairy  Queen;"  then  Chanccr^f 
"  Knight's  Tale  "  or  Dante's  "  Inferno  "  (in 
English),  or  the  "  In  Memoriam,"  or  some 
of  the  poems  of  Dryden,  Pope,  or  JoLnson. 
It  would  be  well,  if  time  could  be  found  for 
it,  to  include  in  the  subjects  of  the  highest 
class  some  specimens  of  Early  Exiglish.  For 
though  the  study  of  Early  English  approxi- 
mates to  the  classical  studies,  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  [)hiloIogical  knowledge 
obtained  from  the  study  of  Early  English 
pronouns,  and  of  the  employment  of  the 
subjunctive,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
obstacles,  impediments,  and  barrenneM 
which  made  Early  English  what  it  was, 
contribute  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  exact 
understanding  of  the  expressions  of  Elixa- 
bethan  and  of  Modem  English. 

A  play  of  Shakespeare  misht  be  i^ead 
during  another  term  throughout  almost 
every  class  in  the  school.  Shakespeare  and , 
Plutarch's  "  Lives  "  are  very  de vulgarizing 
books,  and  I  should  like  every  hoy  who 
leaves  a  middle-class  school  for  business  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  suppose,  or  sixteen,  to 
have  read  three  or  ibur  plays  of  Shak^ 
spcare,  three  or  four  noble  poems,  and  ihree 
or  four  nobly-written  lives  of  noble  Greeks 
and  Romans.  I  should  therefore  like  to  see 
Plutarch's  "  Lives  "  in  the  hands  of  every 
English  schoolboy ;  or,  if  it  were  necessaiy 
to  make  a  selection,  those  biographies  wbicn 
best  illustrate  one's  "  duty  toward  <me% 
country." 

Now  let  me  answer  one  objection.  It 
mn^  be  said,  "  The  object  you  have  de- 
scribed is  desirable,  but  can  be  attained  by 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  does  not 
necessitate  the  study  of  English.  There 
are  metaphors  and  syllogisms,  thoogfats  as 
well  as  words,  in  the  classical  languagei, 
and  not  in  English  merely.  Why  cannot 
all  this  })Q  done  in  Latin  and  Greek  ?  " 

I  answer,  **  Is  it  done  ?  "  Can  any  clas- 
sical master  deny  that  often,  when  be  has 
wished  to  elucidate  the  thought  of  his 
author,  some  enveloping  difficulty  of  oh  at 
fiff  has  extinguished  the  thought  in  a  oust 
of  words  ?  Of  course  you  meant  to  point 
out  to  your  pupils  that,  from  one  pmint  of 
view,  the  Ilis-sus  is  as  important  as,  or  more 
important  than,  the  Mississippi ;  that, 
whether  it  be  Brasidas  with  five  hundred 
men,  or  Napoleon  with  five  hundred  thous- 
and, it  matters  nothing  as  regards  the 
principles  on  which  cities  and  battles  are 
won  or  lost:  you  intended,  no  doabt,  to 
make  your  pupils  feel  the  exquisite  Sopho* 
clean  irony  which  sets  poor  strmtiog 
(Edipus  spinning  like  a  cockchafer  for  tha 
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aoDHfeiiient  of  gods  and  men ;  bat  did  you  ? 
I  am  afraid  that  you  have  almost  persuaded 
jroanelf  that  you  did;  but  a  regard  for 
trath  most  induce  you  to  confess,  on  second 
thoughts,  that  Brasidas  was  smotliered  in 
his  case,  and  the  Sophoclean  irony  extin- 
fluiBhed  by  a  tribrach  in  the  fiflh  foot.  Or, 
if  you  thought  of  it,  you  found  it  was  getting 
late,  and  you  could  not  do  your  forty  lines, 
or  voor  page  and  a  half,  unless  you  ^  kept 
to  the  point" 

Classical  scholars  arc  like  Alpine  travel- 
lera,  who  ascend  a  mountain  on  the  pretext 
of  a  glorious  prospect,  or  scientific  ooserva- 
tions;  but  nmety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
climbers  find  that  when  they  have  reached 
the  top  they  are  too  tired  to  see  anything, 
and  that  it  is  so  late  that  there  is  oothin<r 
to  see ;  and  then,  (;oming  down  again  by  the 
most  difficult  way  they  can  select,  they 
•ecietly  confide  to  their  most  intimate 
friends  their  private  conviction  that  the 
exercise  is  the  great  thing  after  all. 

No  doubt  Latin  and  Greek  might  be 
taoght  much  better  than  they  often  are.  I 
do  not  envy  the  teacher  who  can  teach 
them,  without  obliging  his  pupils  to  **  weigh 
probabilities ;  **  but,  for  the  study  of  thought, 
JSnglish  is  evidently  more  ready  to  our  hand, 
be<»iise  in  other  languages  that  study  can- 
not commence  till  they  have  been  translated 
into  English. 

I  do  not  think  that  English  can  ever 
supersede  or  do  the  work  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  even  for  boys  who  leave  school 
at  the  early  age  of  fiflecn.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  venture  to  su<jgest  tliat  Latin 
aud  Greek  may  be  unable  to  do  the  work  of 
English.  I  am  convinced  that  the  study  of 
English  may  be  undertaken  so  as  to  inten^st, 
stimulate,  and  develop  the  student ;  that  it 
ia  perfectly  compatible  with  the  discipline 
ana  competition  of  very  larjre  classes ;  that 
ita  success,  as  also  the  success  of  other 
atndies,  depends,  to  some  extent,  upon  the 
way  in  which  it  is  tauiiht,  but  that,  even 
when  tau<2:ht  tentatively  by  those  who  will 
be  very  glad  to  receiver  hints  how  to  teach 
it  better,  it  may  province  results  not  alto- 
gether misatisfactory. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
SPXEITTJALISM  IN  CHANCERY. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  special  reason  for 
the  death  of  the  great  Pan  of  the  age,  but 
lor  the  last  few  years  nobody  has  hoard  any- 
thhiff  of  Spiritualism,  or  the  rappers.  Spir- 
itaauBk  ID  England  fell  under  a  band  which. 


if  not  i^oble,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
distinguished,  and  it  never  recovered  the 
discredit  which  one  of  its  hierophants,  Mr. 
Coleman,  encountered  in  his  libel  on  Mr. 
Sothern  the  actor.  There  are  now  no  sean' 
ces  at  which  Bishops  and  Cabinet  Ministers 
assist  on  the  sly,  and  it  requires  something 
like  an  effort  of  the  memory  to  recall,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  the  mind  to  believe,  that,  it  is 
not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  Cornhill  Mag- 
azin^y  when  edited  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  com- 
mitted itself  to  accrediting  the  narrative  of 
Mr.  Home's  suspension,  self-poised,  in  the 
air,  while  the  Times  of  a  period  within  the 
present  lustrum  i  ecomniended  its  readers  to 
witness  the  performances  of  one  Foster,  who 
was  soon  afterwards  detected,  but  to  whom 
the  first  of  our  newspapers  scarcely  hesitated 
to  attribute  the  power  of  working  whjit  were 
only  not  mira^'les  because  they  reveale<l  the 
deepest  and  highest  mysteries  of  the  highest 
life.  The  fall  of  Spiritualism  was  as  rapid 
as  its  rise,  but  it  exhaled,  unlike  the  ghost 
whose  euthanasia  the  Spiritualists  used  to 
quote,  with  a  curious  perfume  and  a  melodi- 
ous twang.  Spirit-rapping  and  table  turn- 
ing died  out  from  among  us,  not  because  our 
precious  "  mother-age  "  is  too  wise  for  it  — 
the  mother-age,  like  the  lady  in  Southey's 
Doctor^  is  fool  enough  for  anvthinjj  —  but 
because  the  great  British  intelligence  ex- 
changed one  set  of  prophets  for  another,  and 
pave  itself  over  to  its  Beales  and  its  Potter, 
instead  of  its  Davenports  and  Fosters. 
Among  the  more  respectable  of  the  sages  was 
a  gentleman  named  Home  ;  indeed  respect- 
able is  not  the  epithet  for  him.  Whenever 
anything  was  said  about  the  oddness  of  the 
fact  that  "  the  sperrits  "  ust?d  to  frequent  a 
second  floor  back  in  Re<l  Lion  Street,  IIol- 
born ;  and  when  it  was  objected  that  the 
Pythonesses  were  equally  guiltless  of  gram- 
mar and  clean  linen,  that  the  oracles  used 
to  talk  such  dreadful  nonsense,  that  in  the 
spirit  world  Bacon  had  degenerated  into  the 
intelligence  of  Dr.  Cumming  or  a  Christian 
Young  Man,  and  that  Shakspeare,  when 
disemlxxlied,  in<lited  verses  which  a  Tupper 
would  be  ashamed  of,  we  were  usually  con- 
fronted with  the  honoured  name  of  llome. 
He  and  Judge  Edmonds  —  an  American 
jurist,  who,  we  believe,  is  not  a|KKTyplial  — 
were  trump-canls  of  the  Spiritualists.  Mr. 
Home  had  written  a  l>ook,  and  his  enemy 
had  not  ventured  to  cpiote  it  against  him  — 
"  Incidents  in  My  Life^  by  D.  D.  Home, 
1863.**  This  autobiogi*aphy  contained  the 
history  of  a  remarkable  young  man  who 
had,  according  not  only  to  his  own  account, 
but  to  that  of  other  people,  risen  superior  to 
the  discouraging  accidents  of  birth,  partly 
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by  his  talents  and  sincerity,  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  his  engaging  manners,  and  who 
by  a  good  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  Russian  nobleman  had  attained  for- 
tune, and  at  the  same  time  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  all  sorts  of  fine  folks,  ascend- 
ing in  tne  social  hierarchy  so  far  as  to  be 
the  guest  of  Emperors  and  Kings.  All  this 
was  not  only  much  to  Mr.  Home's  credit, 
but  it  really  did  acquire  confidence  for  him. 
As  Mrs.  Howitt,  writing  indefence^of  Spir- 
itualism, had  occasion  to  remark,  **  Mr. 
Home  is  surrounded  with  all  the  outward 
acces^ries  of  station  and  wealth,  together 
with  a  host  of  friends ; "  and  this  circum- 
stance was  certainly  in  his  favour.  lie 
might  be,  like  Valentine  Gueliolus,  a  medi- 
um of  two  centuries  ago,  or  like  Sweden- 
borg,  mistaken  in  his  own  estimate  of  hisgifls, 
a  fanatic  or  an  enthusiast ;  but  he  was  not 
an  impostor.  He  did  not  show  off  his  gifls 
for  lucre  or  gain.  What  he  did  and  said 
proved  a  man  in  earnest,  and  there  were  no 
grounds  for  demurring  to  his  friends'-  testi- 
mony in  his  favour.  This  was  what  the 
world  knew  about  Mr.  Home.  He  had  writ- 
ten a  book  not  devoid  of  interest,  and  with 
little  or  no  bluster  in  it.  It  was  full  of  all 
sorts  of  wonderful  tales  of  the  usual  sort,  or 
rather  of  unusual  instances  of  tlie  usual  phe- 
nomena ;  but  nothing  more.  There  was 
nothing  known  or  said  about  Mr.  Home  dis- 
creditable to  him.  Circumstances,  when 
Spiritualism  was  the  fiisliion,  led  us  to  look 
generally  at  the  Spiritual  Magazine^  and  al- 
most the  last  numbers  which  we  saw  of  it 
were  those  for  the  autumn  of  1866.  The 
November  number  contained  the  announce- 
ment of  the  establishment  of  the  Spiritual 
Athenseum  at  22  Sloane  Street.  The  object 
of  the  institution,  '*  of  which  Mr.  D.  D. 
Home  is  appointed  Ilesidont  Secretary," 
was  announced  to  be  to  form  "  a  rallying 
point  for  spiritualists  and  their  friends  for  the 
mterchaui^e  of  information  and  for  consulta- 
tion, and  where  '  sittings,'  under  judicious 
arrangements,  shall  be  regularly  held  with 
Mr.  Home  and  other  mt'diums."  The  pro- 
moters believed  *'  that  Mr.  Home's  medium- 
ship,  free  of  all  (tonflicting  influences,  may 
thus  be  made  wi<ler  and  more  pra(!tical  in 
its  benelieial  ('fFects."  A  further  object  or 
"  dutv  "  of  the  executive  committee  was  **  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  shall  secure  fa- 
cilities for  healthy,  useful,  and  Instructive 
communion  to  tUi)se  who  seek,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  willing  to  give,  infor- 
mation '  concerning  spiritual  gifts,'  while 
promoting  social  intercourse  aiming  at  loftier 
and  holler  objects,  checking  the  spread  of 
materialism,  &c."      The    subscription      re- 


quired was  5Z.  5*.  annoallv,  and  the 

cil  consisted  of  ^*  Mr.  Brocklcbank,  LombdEBitl 
Street;  Dr.    Elliotson;    Captain   Drdkym^^ 
R.  A.,  Woolwich ;   Count  de  Grendre  ;  "Bdt, 
Gibson ;  Mr.  Gledstanes  ;  Dr.  Gully,  of  AiC^i* 
vem ;  Mr.  Carter   Hall ;  Mr.  Humphre^^; 
Mr.  Jencken ;  Mr.  Perdicaris ;  Mr.  Rad^ftil; 
Mr.  Spratt ;  Mr.  Sterling  ;  and  the  Rev.    J^ 
G.  Wood,  of  Belvedere,  Kent" 

Mr.  Home's  position  in  1866,  as  Resident 
Secretary  and  hired  medium  of  the  Athe- 
nseum, seems   hardly  consistent  with  tbe 
wealth  and  station  which  he  appears  to 
have  had  in  1863.    But  this  can  be  ao* 
counted  for.     Upon  his  Russian  wife*s  death 
it  turned  out  either  that  her  fortune  was  not 
settled  on  the  husband,  (Ar  the  settlement 
was  disputed.    Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Home  was  obliged  to 
accept  a  secretary's  salary  was  no  discredit 
to  him.    We  may  think  the  Spiritual  AdM»- 
nseum  a  very  queer  institution ;  but  neither 
it  nor  its  Resident  Secretary  — given  %^ 
itualism  —  was  to  be  wondered  at  or  sob- 
pected.    The  Athenseum  was  launched  late 
m  1866,  and  among  the  earlie'M  memben 
was  a  widow  lady  named  Lyon,  who  at 
that  time  was  in  her  7drd  or  74^h  year  and 
the  seventh  of  her  widowhood,  and  who  wai 
in  the  possession  of  upwards  of  100,000/.  at 
her  absolute  disposal.    From  what  has  come 
out  on  the  trial  of  Lyon  v.  Home,  it  Beema 
that  Mrs.  Lyon  first  heard,  if  not  d^  Spirit* 
ualism,  at  least  of  the  AthensBum,  throus^ 
Mrs.   Sims,  a  photographer  in  Tybomia. 
On  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  October,  1866,  Mn. 
Lyon  went  to  Sloane  Street,  and  instantlj 
realized 

.    .    .    that  saw  of  might. 
He  never  loved  who  loVed  not  at  first  sight. 

Spiritualism  and  Mr.  Homo  were  the  exact 
truths  and  blessings  which  she  had  long  been 
looking  for.  Iler  husband's  death  in  18^9 
had  aifected  Mrs.  Lyon  in  a  remarkable 
way.  It  seems  that  some  such  promise  or 
understanding  had  taken  place,  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyon,  as  that  which  is  famil- 
iar in  the  famous  story  of  the  Beresfbrd 
Ghost  —  which,  by  (he  way,  is  the  exact 
double  of  the  older  tale  of  Capt  Sydenham 
and  Major  Dyke  recorded  by  GlanyiL 
Mrs.  Lyon  believed  that  her  dead  husband 
would  always  be  present  with  her,  and  per- 
haps would  communicate  with  her ;  and  she 
;  entertained  a  conviction  that  she  should 
only  survive  him  seven  years.  It  was  in 
18G6  that  this  mystic  and  fatal  period  of 
seven  years  was  about  expiring,  and  thii 
conviction  of  her  approaching  (feath,  or 
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union  with  her  husbaiid,  Mrs.  Lyon  men- 
tioned to  Mrs.  Sims,  the  photographist  who 
first  sent  Mrs.  Lyon  to  the  Athenseum,  sag- 
gestiDg  a  remarkable  interpretation  of  her 
presentiment  —  namely,  that  she  might  be 
reconciled  to  her  husband  by  means  of 
"the  head-Spiritualist,  Mr.  Home.**  We 
are  not  aware  whether  Mrs.  Sims  commu- 
nicated Mrs.  Lyon's  private  history  to  the 
Besident  Secretary  of  the  Athenaeum,  but 
at  the  very  first  interview  wiih  that  gentle- 
man the  spirit  of  Mr.  Lyon  deceased, 
through  Mr.  Home,  immediately  announced 
to  his  '*  beloved  Jane  —  I  am  Charles,  yoxuc 
own  beloved  husband.  ...  I  am  with  you 
always.  I  love,  love,  love  you  as  I  always 
did."  This  was  on  the  3rd  of  October,  and 
Mrs.  Lyon  was  so  pleased  with  the  message, 
or  rather  presence,  of  her  husband,  that  she 
presented  Mr.  Home,  die  medium,  with  30/. 
Three  days  afterwards  the  beloved  Charles 
announced  to  the  beloved  Jane  that  what 
he  had  darkly  intimated  as  to  occur  at  the 
end  of  the  mystic  seven  years  was  the 
adoption  ot  Daniel  Home  as  their  son.  This 
delightful  intimation  was  rewarded  with  50/. 
On  the  very  next  day  another  message  from 
the  husband  announced  that  her  adopted 
son  was  to  be  endowed  with  700/.  a  year. 
Here  appears  Mr.  Carter  Hall,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Home,  who  —  so  says  Mrs.  Lyon  — 
calculated  (not  without  raising  a  question 
as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sum)  the  princi- 
pal necessary  to  secure  this  modest  and  sim- 
ple patrimony  ;  and  on  the  lOtb  of  October 
Mrs.  Lyon  actually  transferred  stock  to  Mr. 
Home  representing  24,000/.  sterling.  Early 
in  November  the  revelations  from  the  spirit- 
ual world  were  renewed.  Mr.  Home  fell 
into  a  trance,  and  the  deceased  Lyon  an- 
nounced that  his  widow  must  execute  a 
will  leaving  all  her  property  absolutely  to 
Mr.  Home.  This  will  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Wilkinson,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Home,  a  8pi^ituali^t  believer  and  author, 
and  who,  in  Mr.  Home's  autobiography,  tes- 
tifies to  his  merits  and  to  the  truth  of  his 
powers.  On  the  10th  of  December  a  fur- 
ther transfer  of  6,000/.  was  made  to  Mr. 
Home,  in  order  to  complete  the  .<*um  of  30,- 
000/.,  and  a  ])revious  revelation  had  ordered 
the  destruction  of  all  previous  wills.  To- 
wards the  end  of  January  Mr.  Wilkinson 
prepared,  and  Mrs.  Lyon  executed,  an  as- 
signment of  a  mortgage  for  30,000/.  to  the 
auoptod  son,  who  had  now,  in  obedience  to  \ 
the  spirit  voice,  taken  the  name  and  arms 
of  Lyon.  After  this,  Mr.  Home,  now  Mr. 
Home  Lyon,  appears  to  have  been  favoured 
with  no  more  revelations.     Like  the  boa 


constrictor,  it  seems  that  a  medium's  powers 
of  revelation  and  deslntition  are  intermit- 
tent After  bein^  thoroughly  gorged,  ser- 
pent and  Spiritualist  become  dull  and  heav^. 
Mr.  Home  went  out  of  town.  Absence  did 
its  usual  cold  work.  Mrs.  Lyon  began  to 
think  that  she  had  somehow  got  hold  of  the 
wrong  spirit.  So  she  consulted  a  witch  in 
Endor  —  we  .mean  Mrs.  Berry,  whose 
daughter  was  a  medium.  Again  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased  Lyon  appeared  and 
denounced  Home  as  an  impostor,  and  as- 
serted that  the  spirit  who  had  suggested 
the  gifts  of  60,000/.  was  only  his^  Mr. 
Home's,  familiar  spirit.  The  result  was 
that  Mrs.  Lyon  sent  for  Home,  informed 
him  that  he  was  a  swindler,  and  demanded 
the  return  of  her  gifts.  To  this  Mr.  Home  . 
demurred,  and  proposed  a  compromise,  to 
the  effect  that  be  was  to  give  up  the  30,000/. 
mortgage,  but  retain  the  30,000/.  money. 
Whereupon  Mrs.  Lyon,  under  other  advice 
—  not  Mr.  Wilkinson's  —  files  a  bill  in 
Chancery,  prajring'for  a  declaration  that  the 
several  transfers  of  stock  and  the  assign- 
ment of  the  mortgage  were  fraudulent,  not 
binding  upon  Mrs.  Lyon,  and  must  be  set 
aside. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  famous  case, 
Lyon  V.  Home,  which  is  now  before  Vice- 
Chancellor  Gififard.  About  the  material 
facts  there  is  no  dispute.  Mr.  Home  admits 
them  all.  He  claims  to  have  had  his  myste- 
rious power  since  he  was  six  months  old. 
He  savs  that  in  his  case  the  laws  of  gravjty 
have  oeen  suspended;  that  he  has  fioatei 
on  the  ambient  ether ;  that  he  has  repeat- 
edly, and  with  few  suspensions  of  his  pow- 
er, exercised  it;  that  through  him,  apart 
from  his  own  will,  and  by  what  moans  he 
knows  not,  the  spirits  and  souls  of  the  de- 
parted do  communicate  with  this  present 
world.  He  does  not  d^^ny  that  through  bis 
instrumentalitv  or  mediumsbip  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased  Lyon  did  commend  his  adop- 
tion to  Mrs.  Lyon,  and  did  6ug<!est  tiie  will 
and  the  gift  of  60,000/.  He  admits  that  on 
a  previous  occasion  he  got,  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  spirits,  an  annuity  of  150/. 
from  a  believer  in  Spiritualism.  But  he 
says  that  Mrs.  Lyon's  generosity  was  pefectly 
spontaneous,  and  was  mainly  instigated  by 
personal  affection,  in  which  an  erotic  ele- 
ment was  to  be  traced ;  that  he  personally 
used  no  undue  or  any  other  influence,  but 
that  it  was  all  the  spirits'  work,  and  that  he 
was  throughout  irresponsible.  Here  we  may 
remark  that  it  is  very  diflicult  to  see  what 
the  difference  is  between  Mrs.  Lyon's  ac- 
count of  the  matter  and  Mr.  Home's. 
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The  question  for  the  Vice-Chancellor  to 
decide  is  whether  ^ifls  made  at  the  alleged 
dictation  of  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  Lyon 
are  to  be  sustained  with  reference  to  pub- 
lic policy.  That  is  a  matter  with  which  we 
are  all  concerned,  whether  we  believe  Mrs. 
Lyon  or  Mr.  Home  —  both  or  neither.  Mr. 
Home  assumes  that  the  spirits  have  spoken, 
BO  does  Mrs.  Lyon.  W  hat .  they  disagree 
about  is  this,  whether  Mrs.  Lyon  did  or  did 
not  personally  affect  Mr.  Home.  Mrs.  Lyon 
says  that  all  along  she  disliked  and  more 
than  half  suspected  Home ;  but  that  she  did 
what,  she  did  in  full  reliance  upon,  the 
authenticity  of  the  spiritual  message,  and  the 
dictation  of  her  husband,  who,  as  she  be- 
lieved, was  speaking  through  Home.  Now 
that  she  is  convinced  that  the  intimations 
were  not  true  and  genuine,  she  wants  her 
money  back.  Mr.  Home,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  obliged  to  assei*t  the  authenticity  of  |the 
messages;  and  further,  he  suggests  a  per- 
sonal preference,  if  not  love  ;  and  therefore 
argues  that  the  gifl  ought  to  be  sustained, 
because  the  influence  under  which  it  was 
bestowed  was  legitimate.  It  does  not  appear 
that,  even  now,,  with  all  her  shrewdness  and 
cleverness,  Mrs.  Lyon  has  given  up  all  belief 
in  Spiritualism ;  all  that  she  says  is  that 
Home  has,  as  a  spiritualist,  taken  her  in. 
We  repeat  that,  whichever  view  is  enter- 
tained by  the  Court  as  to  the  motives  of 
Mrs.  Lyon,  on  cither  side  there  still  remains 
the  very  serious  question  to  the  community 
whether  intimations  from  the  spiritual  world 
are  to  be  recognised  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery. 

Mr.  Home  may  be  a  very  honest  person, 
and  may  have  only  used  the  supernatural 
powers  which  he  cannot  help  exercising. 
But,  taking  him  at  his  own  word,  his  hones- 
ty leads  to  very  odd  results.  In  other 
words,  the  spirit  world  does  business  in  a 
way  which,  if  it  is  to  bo  authorized  by  an 
English  Court,  must  entail  the  necessity  of 
a  new  code,  not  only  of  morality,  but  of 
law,  for  this  everyday  world.  Mr.  Home 
gets  out  of  a  rich  old  fanatical  widow,  who 
IS  of  such  a  temper  as  to  be  at  feud  with 
her  own  and  her  husband's  relatives,  a  for- 
tune of  very  great  value.  He  introduces 
his  own  familiar  friends  —  Mr.  Carter  Hall, 
Mr.  Rudall,  Mr.  Perdicaris,  Mr.  Jeacken, 
and  others  —  to  this  widow.     He  brings  in 


not  only  a  circle  of  his  omi   friends,  hot 
his  own  solicitor,  an  entire  stranger,  who 
belong  to,  and  writes  up,  his  own  sect  and 
principles.     The    result    is    that   be    geti 
60,000/.  down  out  of  his  votary,  and  secorei 
the  reversion  to  the  remainder  of  her  f(i<- 
tune.     His    friends,    we     are     told,   were 
alarmed  at  the  splendid  gains  netted  \xf 
Mr.  Home,  and,  as  they  say,  remonstrated, 
not  against  the  principle,  out  against  tbB 
magnitude  of  the  gifts.     But  be  this  as  it 
may,  Home's  contention  is  simple.    He  htf 
done  nothing  wrong,  nothing  which  the  la*' 
ought  to  or  can  interfere  with,  nothing  goB' 
flicting  with  public  policy,  by  receiving  on* 
der  these  circumstances  6u,000^     What  he 
wants  the  Court  to  believe  is,  that  no  uih 
due  influence  —  and  it  is  utterly  immaterial 
whether  it  is  the  influence  of  Hpme  faimidf 
or  of  Mr.  Lyon  deceased  —  has  been  em- 
ployed, and  that  the  Court  is  bound  not  to 
interfere.     This  is  not  only  what  Mr.  Home 
urges,  but  what  his  friends*  and  adviseiii 
Mr.  Carter  Hall  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  ui|^ 
In  the  face  of  this,  which  is  all  that  we  are 
concerned  with,  it  is  irrelevant    whether 
Mrs.  Lyon  was  or  was  not  inspired  with  the 
same  sort  of  passion  which,  with  its  sweet 
pangs,  attracted  octogenarian  Mrs.   Piossi 
to  Augustus  Conway.    Nor  is  it  necesaaiy 
to  say  whether  the  spirit  revelations  are  or 
are  not  true.     However  true  they  may  be, 
our  question  is,  whether  we  are    to  allow 
them  to  be  other   than    undue    influences. 
The  spirits  may   be  very    virtuous,  pious, 
pure,  disinterested,  and  righteous,  and  miglit 
arrange  mundane  things  better  than  we  do ; 
but  their  sort  of  purit^r  and  righteousnesi 
is  quite  incompatible  with  our  poor  unspir* 
itual  society,  such  as  it  is.     And,  therefore, 
we  cannot  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  spirits.    In  other  words,  we  reckon  that 
the  Vice-Chancellor  will  have  to  notify  to 
all  and   singular  spirits  and  souls  of  the 
righteous  and  unrighteous,  to  all   witches 
and  wizards,  ghosts  and  ghost-seers,  goblins 
and    mediums,    spirit    drawings    and    airr 
harps,  and  to  the  whole  tag-rag  and  bobtail 
of  devils  and  devilkins,  that  deeds  of  gid, 
assignments,  and  wills  dictated  by  the  spirits 
to  rich  and  ully  widows,  will  be  summarily 
set  aside  as  transactions  which  Englbh  law 
and  equity  decline  to  recognise. 
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From  Once  a  Week.  Wisely  and  well  La  Brny  ^re  says  that,  mere- 

80CIABLB  SILENCE.  ly  to  be  With  those  WO  fove  is  enoagh.    To 

mdalge  in  revene  the  while ;  to  talk  to  them  ; 

There  is  a  silence  which  is  felt  to  be  so-  f<^,,  V"^^^^  ^J^^'!'  ?  ^  ^^'"^  *J^«'  ^^  5 

ciable,  when  the  silent  associates  are  tried  Y"  JL"°^  "*"  matters  indiffercpt  and  irrelevant 

and    trusty    friends.      ^Vherever,     in  fact  to  them,  — but  with  themselves  bwide  us,— 

there  is  implicit  confidence,  and  an  under-  **    Pf  ^^"  on  that  single  condition  :/otrf 

lyinjr  sense  of  general  sympathy,  it  is  often  «!  ^9<^'  ^  Th©  Abbd  Barthfelemy  speaks  hap- 

a  refief  to  bo  able  to  hold  one's  peace  with-  P'!>^  ^^^^^"^  ^^PP^  moments  between  like- 

out  any  risk  of  misapprehension.     Where-  m»n<led  friends,  when  the  verv  silence  is  a 

as,  with  a  comparative  stranger,  one  puts  on  P«^^   ^^  *^®  enjoyment  each  feels  in  the 

company  manners,  and  has  to  keep  up  the  ^^^  presence  ot  the  other;  for  it  is  a  si- 

shuttlcKOctk   of  collo(iaial   inanitv  with  all  L®."^®  productive  of  neither  weakness  nor 

one's    battle-door  might.     Everybody   who  ^*T*^     They  say  nothing,  but  they  are  to- 

has  friends  must  have  felt  this;  and  though  ^^^^^^    ^^  ^.  ^^  ^^'  mais  on  est  ensem- 

—  nay,  because  the  feeling  is  a  common  one,  ^?'     Rousseau  is  even  rapturous  in  his  eulo- 

it  may  be  interesting  to  show  by  examples  g«e8  of  sympathetic  silence;  he  dilates  with 

how  it  has  been  expressed  in  literature.  enthusiasm  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  good 

Horace  Walpole  tells  a  story  of  two  old  ^*''"Pf  ^^^^  are  said  without  ever  opening  the 
cronies,  who,  sitting  together  one  evening  till  mou^h  —on  the  ardent  sentiments  that  are 
it  was  quite  dark,  without  speaking,  one  communicated  without  the  frigid  medium  of 
called  to  the  other,  *»  Tom,  Tom."  "Well,"  ^^^^''  Fdnelon  expatiates  on  the  charm 
said  his  friend,  "  what  do  you  say  ?  "  "  Oh,"  ^  ^f,  communion,  sam  cer^wwrnc,  with  a 
said  the  other,  "are  you  theii?"  "Ay,"  dear  fnend  who  dont  tire  you,  and  whom 
said  old  Tom.  "  Why,  then,  don't  you  say  "«»l**^*^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^  y<>"  8«e  one  another; 
humph  f^  demanded  the  first.  So  that  at  times  one  talks ;  at  othera,  listens ;  at  oth- 
there  was  but  a  felt  presence  tlie'silence  was  «?v^t*!  keep  silence ;  for  both  are  satisfied 
enjoyable  U^tween  those  twain.  The  mute  ^^'^  ^f"'^  together,  even  with  nothing  to 
companionship  was  si-arcely  the  less  compan-  ^^^  ^^  J^  *«  ^^  T"^].  ^?.  ^*'  content 
ionable  for  being  mute.  Old^  friends,  re-  (^^'re  ensemble  sans  se  rien  dire: 
marks  Walpole  in  another  of  his  letters,  are  ^  ^?'  ^^"^^  who  have  managed  that  things 
the  great  blessing  of  one's  later  years—  «^*^*  ™^  smoothly  over  the  domestic  rug, 
half  a  word  conveys  one's  meaning.  He  jays  the  author  of  Or^y  Farm,  there  is  no 
makes  this  remark  in  reference,  to  the  loss  ?»PP^®/  ^^"^"^  ^/  t^«  ^^^^  the  long  candle- 
of  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Chute,  whom  he  ^8*!^  ^^"^^  ^^  ^<^°^«  and  silence.  "No 
used  to  see  ollener  than  any  one,  and  to  ^P^^®"  <^<>^*;??<^  ?'  "'J®'*^?  satisfaction  is 
whom  he  had  recourse  in  every  diffieultv.  necessary.  The  fact  that  is  ielt  is  enough 
"  And  him  I  loved  to  have  here,  as  our  friend-  ^?"^Pf^®-  ^  ^«  ^»^^  "^  *^"^^*"^,  ^!S^- 
ship  was  so  entire,  and  we  knew  one  anoth-  P^^^,^  *^  ^\®  American  story  of  TAc  Gray- 
er so  entirely,  that  he  alone  was  never  the  ^^^V^^  '"the  msUmce  of  stolid  Jaazamah 
leastconstrainttome.  We  passed  many  hours  ^^  ^^  his  leal-hearted  wite  Weidthy, 
together  without  saving  a  syllable  to  each  )^^  "^  Jaazamah  m  his  cha.r,  the  three- 
other  ;  for  we  were  both  alwve  ceremony."  *^f??®^  chair  tilted  up,  the  man  whitthng  a 

It  is  the  concluding  couplet  in  the  follow-  «V^*^'  ^^  whistling.     Wealthy  is  busy  chop- 

ing   lines   that   best   atteits    the    confiding  Pi^g,  Allowing  her  own  solitary  thoughts, 

friendship  that  existed  between   Sir  Walter  but  feeling  a  certain  habitual  comfort  m 

Scott  and  Mr.  Skene  :  ^^«^*°«  ^'"^  ^\  *>f ^  ''^^.'''  .  Standing  up  for 

the  poor  soul,  she  maintains  m  one  place 

that  nis  thoughts  come  out  in  his  whistling : 

'  To  thee,  perchance,  this  rambling  strain  he  could  never  make  such  music  as  that  out 

Recalls  our  summer  walks  again  ;  of  nothing.     "  You  never  heard  it,  nor  no- 

When  doing  naught  — and,  to  speak  true,  body  else,  as  I   have.     Why,   when  we're 

Not  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do,—  gitting  here,  all  alone  ....  he'll  go  on  so 

?tJ'i?.|'^'i""*^"?!?^  hills  we  ranged,  [whistling],  that  I  hold  my  breath  for  fear 

\Vh,lo  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed,  ^.           .^J  ^.         j  ,     ^.^   ^^j   ^     ^^ 

And  desultorv,  as  our  wav,  «  j    b*     *1  *•         *      r  *        x     •*      tm.      » 

Ranged  unc6nfine(1  from* grave  to  gav;  *"^    Revelations  to  listen   to  it.     There  s 

E'en  when  it  flagge<l,  as  oft  wUl  chance,  ^,?®i^^'^S  between  us  then  that's  more  than 

No  effort  made  to  break  its  trance,  ^alk." —  Presently  it  is  beside  his  death-bed 

Wc  could  right  pleas  intly  pursue  that  she  sits,  in  the  same  expressive  silence. 

Our  sports  in  social  bilunce  too.  ^*  She  sat  by  him  for  hours  ;  sometimes  lay- 
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ing  ber  band  softly  down  upon  the  coverlet, 
and  letting  bis  seek  it,  as  it  alwap  would ; 
and  the  spring  breatb  and  music  in  tbe  lur 
spoke  ^ntly  for  tbem  both,  and  there  was 
something  between  them  that  was  more 
than  talk." 

One  thinks  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  bis  last 
illness,  visited  by  Malone,  and  proving  so 
unusually  silent  tnat  the  visitor  rose  to  leave, 
believing  him  to  be  in  pain,  or  incommoded 
by  company.  "  Pray,  sir,  be  seated,"  Johnson 
said.  **'  I  cannot  talk,  but  I  like  to  see  you 
there."  Indeed,  great  talker  in  every  sense 
as  the  doctor  had  been  in  his  prime,  he  was 
never  insensible  to  the  value  of  sympathetic 
silence.  During  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
his  companion,  Bos  well,  took  the  liberty 
one  evening  of  remarking  to  Johnson,  that 
he  very  ouen  sat  quite  silent  for  a  long 
time,  even  when  in  company  with  a  single 
friendi  ^^  It  is  true,  sir,"  replied  Johnson. 
"  Tom  Tyers  described  me  the  best.  He 
once  said  to  me,  ^  Sir,  you  are  like  a  ghost ; 
you  never  speak  till  vou  are  spoken  to.' " 
boswell  was  apparently  incapable  of  seeing 
anything  enjoyable  in  sociad  silence.  Not 
80  his  everyway  bigger  friend. 

A  delightful  essayist  of  the  present  time, 
discussing  the  companionship  of  books,  ac- 
counts it  no  forced  paradox  to  say  that  a 
man  may  sometimes  be  far  more  profitably 
employed  in  surveying  his  book-shelves  in 
meditative  mood,  than  if  he  were  to  pull 
this  or  that  volume  down  and  take  to  read- 
ing it ;  '*  just  as  two  friends  may  hold 
sweeter  converse  in  perfect  silence  to- 
gether, than  if  they  were  talking  all  the 
fime." 

Henry  Mackenzie's  Montauban  congrat- 
ulates himself  on  the  footing  upon  which 
already  he  stands  with  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, Monsieur  de  Boubignd :  '*  He  does 
not  think  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
etemaUy  talkin^r  to  entertain  me ;  ana  we 
sometimes  spend  a  morning  to;i;ether  pleased 
with  each  other's  society,  though  we  do 
not  utter  a  dozen  sentences."  It  is  of  Julia 
de  Roubignd,  in  the  same  epistolary  novel, 
that  another  letter-writer  declares,  after 
adverting  to  the  spn^htliness  of  a  Made- 
moiselle Dorville,  —  "Oh,  Beauvaris !  I  have 
laid  out  more  bouI  in  sitting  five  minutes 
with  Julia  de  Roubignd  in  silence,  than  I 
should  in  a  year's  conversation  with  this 
little  Dorville." 

£1ia  accounts  that  to  be  but  an  imperfect 
solitude  which  a  man  enjoys  by  himself,  and 
applau<ls  the  sense  of  tbe  first  hermits 
when  they  retired  into  Egyptian  solitudes, 
not  singly,  but  in  shoals,  **to  enjoy  one 
another  s  want  of  conversation.    The  Car- 


thusian is  bound  to  his  brethren  by  tt 
agreeing  spirit  of  incommunicativeiieK** 
In  seciuar  occasions,  Elia  adds,  what  is  so 

{)lcasant  as  to  be  reading  a  book  through  a 
ong  winter  evening,  with  a  friend  sittti^ 
by— say  a  wife— he,  or  she,  too  (if  thai 
be  probable),  reading  another,  without  in- 
terruption, or  oral  conmmnication.  "  Cai 
there  be  no  sympathy  without  the  gabble 
of  words  ?  .  .  .  Cxive  me,  Master  Ziia- 
mermann,  a  sympathetic  solitude." 

Lamb's  reference  to  the  agreeing  spirik 
of  incommunicativeness  cultivated  in  mo- 
nastic retreats,  may  remind  us  of  what  ii 
told  of  a  celebrated  meeting  between  St 
Louis,  King  of  France,  in  disguise,  and 
Egidius  of  Assisi,  a  rich  citizen,  ^*  famoai 
for  many  graces,"  writes  Sir  James  Stephen, 
*^  and  for  not  a  few  miracles."  At  Pervm 
the  two  saints  met,  and  long  knelt  togel&r 
in  silent  embrace.  On  the  departure  of 
the  king,  Emdius  was  rebuked  by  his 
brethren  for  bis  rudeness  in  not  having 
uttered  a  word  to  so  great  a  sovereign. 
'*  Marvel  not,"  he  answered,  "  that  we  did 
not  speak ;  a  divine  light  laid  bare  to  each 
of  us  the  heart  of  the  other.  l!^o  words 
could  have  intelligibly  expressed  that  lan- 
guage of  the  soul,  or  have  imparted  the 
same  sacred  consolation." 

One  of  .the  most  popular  of  Frendi 
authors  comments,  in  his  autobiography,  on 
the  analogy  he  professes  to  have  observed 
between  tne  two  races  of  sailors  and  for> 
est-rangers,  and  tells,  for  instance,  how 
the  mariner  or  the  woodman  will  remain 
by  the  side  of  his  best  friend,  in  the  one 
case  on  the  ocean,  in  tbe  other  deep  in  the 
forest,  without  exchan^in^  a  single  word. 
But  as  the  two  entertain  toe  same  train  of 
ideas  —  as  their  silence  has  been  no  more 
than  a  long  tacit  communion  with  nature, 
"  You  will  be  astonished  to  find  that,  at  the 
proper  moment,  they  have  but  to  exchange 
a  word,  a  gesture,  or  a  glance,  and  they 
will  have  communicated  more  to  each  other 
by  this  word,  this  gesture,  or  glance  of 
the  eye,  than  others  could  have  done  in  a 
long  discourse."  As  Scott  and  Skene  with 
their  sports,  so  can  these 

Right  pleasantly  pursue 
Their  craft,  in  social  silence  too. 

Mr.  Helps*  three  Friends  in  Council  re- 
turn home,  afler  one  of  their  outdoor  col- 
loquies, or  peripatetic  philosophisings,  "  not 
sorry  to  be  mo8t\y  silent "  as  they  go  along, 
and  glad  that  their  friendship  is  so  assured 
that  they  can  be  silent  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  ofibnce. 
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Uncle  Sol  and  Mr.  Toots,  in  Domhey  jr 
Son^  wait  patiently  in  the  churchyard, 
sitting  on  the  copingstone  of  the  railines, 
until  Captain  Cuttle  and  Susan  come  back. 
Neither  being  at  all  desirous  to  speak,  or  to 
bo  spoken  to,  they  are  expressly  described 
as  excellent  company,  and  quite  satis- 
fied. Glance  ajorain  at  the  same  author's 
picture  of  Mr.  Willet  and  his  companions, 
Mr.  Cobb  and  long  Phil  Parkes,  enjoying 
one  another's  society  at  the  Maypole ;  and 
how  enjoying  ft  ?  **  For  two  mortal  hours 
and  a  half,  none  of  the  company  had  pro- 
nounced one  word."  Yet  were  they  all 
firmly  of  opinion  that  they  were  very  jolly 
companions  —  every  one  —  rather  choice 
spirits  than  otherwise;  and  their  look  at 
each  other  every  now  and  then  is  said  to 
have  been  as  if  there  were  a  perpetual  in- 
terchange of  ideas  going  on  —  no  man 
among  them  considering  himself  or  his  neigh- 
bour by  any  means  silent;  and  each  of 
them  nodding  occasional!;^  when  he  caught 
the  eye  of  another,  as  if  to  say,  "  xou 
have  expressed  yourself  extremely  well,  sir, 
in  relation  to  that  sentiment,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  you." 

Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  in  his  last  and  best 
novel,  says :  **  It  is  a  happy  time  when  a 
man  and  a  woman  can  be  long  silent  to- 

§  ether,  and  love  one  another  the  better 
^at  neither  speaks  of  love.  A  few  years 
later,  and  silence  is  perhaps  thought  to 
mean  either  sorrow  or  sulks."  And  if  this 
tefiection  relate  to  fiction,  here  is  a  sketch 
from  fact,  which  may  go  with  it  —  a  rem- 
iniscence by  Mary  Anne  Schimmelpen- 
ninck  of  her  early  childhood,  and  of  happy 
hours  spent  alone  with  her  mother,  lor 
whom  absolute  quiet  was  indispensable  dur- 
ing many  hours  of  the  day :  —  *'  She  was 
generally  seated  at  her  table  with  her 
books,  her  plans  of  landscape  gardening,  or 
ornamental  needlework,  whilst  I  was  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  the  room,  but  to  be  in  per- 
fect silence,  unless  when  my  mother  called 
me  to  fetch  anything,  or  addressed  to  me 
some  little  kind  word,  which  seemed  not  so 
much  to  break  the  silence  as  to  make  it 
more  complete  and  happy  by  an  .united 
flow  of  hearts."  The  lovers,  m  a  modern 
poem  on  love,  are  taken  to  be  a  deal  more 
eloquent  in  their  silence  than  in  their  con- 
verse :  — 

Which   was  most   full — our  silence    or  our 

Rpcech  1 
Ah,  sure  our  silence !    Though  we  talked  high 

things 
Of  life  and  death,  and  of  the  soul's  great  wings, 


And  knowledge  pure,  which  only  Love  can 

teach ; 
And  we  have  sat  beside  the  lake's  calm  beach. 
Wordless  and  still,  a  long  and  summer  day. 
As  if  wo  only  watch'd  the  insect-play, 
Or  rippling  wave. 

The  young  lover  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  Love 
Story,  expressly  so  called,  apologizes  to 
Henrietta  Temple  for«a  lon^  term  of  sig-^ 
nifiuant  silence,  with  the  candid  avowal  that 
he's  afiraid  he's  very  stupid.  ^^  Because 
you  are  silent  ? "  she  asks.  *'  Is  not 
that  a  sufficient  reason?"  he  submits. 
**  Na^r,  I  think  not,"  replies  Miss  Temple ; 
*'  I  think  I  am  rather  fond  of  silent  people 
mvself ;  I  cannot  bear  to  live  with  a  person 
who  feels  compelled  to  talk  because  he  is 
my  companion.  The  whole  day  Daases 
sonxetimes  without  papa  and  myselr  ex- 
changing fifty  words ;  yet  I  am  very  happy ; 
I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  dull."  So,  when 
the  tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall  is  beinff  courted 
by  Markham,  the  latter  plumes  himself  on 
possessing  the  faculty  of  enjoying  the  comr 
pany  of  those  he  loves,  as  well  in  silence  as 
m  conversation!  One  feels  sure  that  this 
faculty  was  possessed  in  a  marked  degree 
by  all  the  Bronte  family,  to  the  youngest  of 
whom  we  owe  the  rather  grim  and  very 
characteristic  story  last  nam^. 

There  is  a  fra^ent  in  print  of  an  unpub- 
lished play  of  Leigh  Hunt's,  picturing  an 
ideal  home  —  a  heaven  this  side  the  stars, 
(as  happy  husband  tells  his  happy 
wife) :  — 

By  men  call'd  home,  when  some  blest  pair  are 

met 
As  we  are  now ;  sometimes  in  happy  talk. 
Sometimes  in  silence  (also  a  sort  of  talk. 
Where  friends  are  match'd)  each  at  its  gentle 

task 
Of  book,  or  household  need,  or  meditation. 

To  like  effect,  in  all  intents  and  purposes, 
writes  the  poet  of  the  Angel  in  me  Mouse^ 
a  sufficiently  connate  theme  ;  where  Fred- 
erick sends  his  mother  this  suggestive 
sketch  of  his  wedded  life :  — 

« 

For  hours  the  clock  upon  the  shelf ' 
Has  all  the  talking  to  itself; 
But  to  and  fro  her  needle  runs 
Twice,  while  the  clock  is  ticking  onoe ; 
And,  where  a  wife  is  well  in  reach. 
Not  silence  separates,  but  speech ; 
And  I,  contented,  read  or  smoke, 
And  idly  think,  or  idly  stroke 
The  winking  cat,  or  watch  the  fire, 
In  social  peace  that  does  not  tire. 


STOBMINQ    OF    HAODALA. 


From  TIw  Ezunlnar,  bAj  s, 

STOBia;<a  of  uagdala. 

Most  cordially  do  we  join  id  the  genera! 
jubilation,  on  the  saccessliil  iwue  of  ihc 
AbvssimaD  Expedition.  An  eupcditiciii 
wliicb  origioated  and  n as  Bupportod  Kulfly 
OQ  grounds  of  bnmanity  and  juBtici' ;  — - 
whicQ  haa  been  brou)rht  to  a  tentiinaiian 
witU  unhoped-lbr  Bpeeii,  by  the  ecniua  ami 
resolution  of  its  chief,  and  the  sel&devutiijii 
of  his  troops;  —  which  is  at  this  momi'iil 
;  tiie  admiration  of  the  world,  iioi 


;e  of  all 

interested  motives;  rdcI  which,  uulike  moist 
invttsion<i,  instead  of  devastating  and  im- 
poverisbing  the  couuliy,  luave^  it  benrjIiU-'d 
fbr  the  time  being,  by  the  ocuupation  or  tbe 
invaderB. 

The  only  drawback  to  our  einltatinn  is 
the  doubt  which,  reluctant  as  we  a^-i:  id 
entertain  it,  still  fortes  itself  upon  u?. — 
whether  the  slorming  of  M^dala,  an<1  \hi. 
low  of  lilc  involved  in  that  operation,  w^as 
really  a  matter  of  stem,  absolute  necessity. 
ms  painlbl  misgiving  has  been  ansveicd 
by  anticipation  in  the  Times  with  the  r[iies- 
tion,  "  How  could  we  have  turned  back 
leaving  Theodore's  boasted  stroneholol  un- 
takcn,  himself  unsubdued,  and  the  r.'hii'fti 
who  have  aided  m  at  his  mcrcj'  'I  Noihiii;.' 
short  of  this  decisive  blow  would  havu 
broken  the  spell  of  hia  marvellous  preF!ti;;c, 
or  persuaded  the  Orietital  world  tbat  wl> 
had  not  bought  him  off  by  a  bribe."  Now 
it  must  be  recollected  that  an  cogagFUR'nt 
had  taken  place  on  the  10th  inst., 


had  believed  that  we  liad  Mcored  die  Ets 
and  liberties  of  our  countrymen  by  ■  aauej 
payment?  The  victory ^ned  on  the  Ittk 
would  have  been  a  practical  answer  to  dM 
taunt ;  and  the  lubaequent  Burrcnder  of  tb 
pnsonera  must  have  sufficiently  bnkn 
Theodore's  preatigc,  — auppoein^  it  to  ban 
been  one  ol'  our  objects  to  break  it,  whict 
it  was  not  Moreover,  one  of  the  node^ 
Iw  which  it  was  hoped  in' this  coanb-y  that 
the  matter  nuuld  be  settled,  was  by  soan 
accommodation  of  this  kind.  No  doubt, 
■'  the  lall  of  Magdala,  defended  by  the  r»- 
Downed  Theodore  himself,  at  a  distance  of 
100  miles  Irom  the  coast,  before  a  BHtiA 
force  dt-spatcbed  from  Bombay,  may  pnv 
duce  a  deep  impression  in  every  bazaar  of 
Central  Asia."  But  the  ExpeditioD  wu 
not  resolved  on,  for  the  purpose  of  niakiaK 
an  impression  on  Asiatic  bazaars  ;  and  M 
such  hoped-for  impression,  as  it  appeaia  ts 
us,  aflurds  any  justification  of  the  atonniag, 
if  not  otherwise  indispeosable- 

Tbe  plea  that  we  slionld  barn  left  tla 
chiels  who  had  aided  us  at  his  mercy,  hu 
more  weight  in  it  at  first  sight ;  tliough,  by 
the  way,  tbe  '"aid"  whifb  we  apoewr  lo 
have  received  from  these  chieftains  is  of  a 
very  negative  cbaranter,  being  in  tmH 
little  more  than  neutrality.  But  see  to 
what  lengths  this  plea  might  have  carried 
us.  Suppose  this  chivalrous  scmi-barbariu, 
instead  of  tailing  on  the  ramparts  —  whether 
by  bis  own  hand  or  by  a  chance  rifle  sbol 
—  had,  after  siirrenderini,'  his  prisonen, 
escaped  inio  tlie  mountain  laslnesses,  the 
same  scruples  as  to  leaving  the  chiefs  at  bn 
mercy  would  have  imposed  on  ut  tbe  duty 
the  Abyssinians  had  been  defeated  with  o(  pursuing,  securing,  and  even  dethroning 
heavy  loai,  and  that  on  the  two  following   him;   for   nothing   short    of   this   exlremt 


days  Theodore  sent  into  our  camp  not  only 
the  English  captives,  hut  every  Eurapi'an 
in  his  power.  According,  therctbre,  lo  our 
own  professions  from  the  beginning,  and 
throughout  our  operations,  the  whole  gbjuct 
of  tlje  Expeilition  wat  aci'ompUsbed ;  and 
the  bombardment  of  Magtlala  could  not  be 
necc-sary  for  a  purpose  already  attainG<). 
Then,  did  any  necessity  exist,  on  the 
grounds  on  which  the  storming  is  vin<licat- 
ed  ?  In  what  way  would  the  English  [tarne 
have  suffered,  even  if  the  Oriental  world 


course  could  have  olfectually  shielded  our 
supposed  allies  liMm  his  vengeance.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  help  feelin'^  gravo  doubts 
whether  on  this  gronnil,  any  more  than  on 
tliose  already  discussed,  the  alomiiag  caa 
be  justified,  and  whether  our  intended 
interposition  between  King  Theodore  and 
his  rebellious  or  disafTccted  subjects,  wonM 
not  have  laid  us  open  to  the  chaise,  at  least 
of  '■  Protection,"  which,  in  the  liefence  we 
have  been  analysing,  is  repudiated  alnMMt 
as  forcibly  as  *'  Annexation." 
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OHAPTER  XY. 

Au*  January  bad  passed  by.    That  tbir- 

tieCh  of  January  had  come  and  gone  which 

was  to  have  made  Linda  Tressel  a  bride, 

and  Linda  was  still  Linda   Tressel.    But 

her  troubles  were  not  therefore  over,  and 

Peter  Steinmarc  was  once  arrain  her  suitor. 

It  may  be  remembered  how  he  had  reviled 

her  in  her  aunt's  presence,  how  he  had  re- 

■linded  her  of  her  indiscretion,  and  how  be 

bad  then  rejected  her ;  but,  nevertheless,  in 

the  first  week  of  February  he  was  again  her 

nitor.    Madame   Staubach  had  passed    a 

very  troubled  and  uneasy  month.     Though 

flbe    was  minded  to  take  her  niece's  part 

when  Linda  was  so  ungenerously   attacked 

by  the  man  whom  she  iiad  warmed  in  the 

boeom  of  her  family,  still  she  was  most  un- 

willins  that  Linda  should   triumph.     Her 

^^miume  instincts  prompted  her   to    take 

Linda's  part  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as 

■nailar  instincts  had  prompted  Tetchen  to 

^  the  same  thing ;  but  hardly  the  less  on 

^BX  account  did  she  feel  that   it  was    still 

hep  4uty  to  persevere  with  that  process  of 

crushing  by  which  all  human  vanity   was 

to  \>e  pressed  out  of  Linda's  heart.     Peter 

Steinmarc  bad  misbehaved  himself  grossly, 

^*^^  appeared  at  that  la^t   interview   in    a 

goiae  wnich  could  not  have  made  him  fasci- 

'^^ting  to  any  young  woman ;  but   on  that 

*^^<^cant   the    merit  of  submitting   to    him 

^Oiald   be   so    much    the    greater.     There 

®^*»ld  hardly  be  any  moral  sackcloth  and 

*•!*€«  too  coarse  and  too  bitter  for  the  cor- 

■^Otion  of  a  sinful  mind  in  this  world,  but 

**y  the  special  correction  of  a  mind  sinful  as 

^**ida's  bad   been,  marriajre    with  such    a 

■**Mi  as  Peter  Steinmarc  would  be  sackcloth 

■J*^  ashes  of  the  most  saliit;iry  kind.     The 

^'HJ^ction  which  Linda  wouhl  feel  for  the 

■**Jii  would  be  the  exart  antidote   to  the 

Ipiaon  with  which  she  liad  been  infected  by 

^^  influence  of  the.   Evil   One.     ALidame 

^^abach    acknowledged,    wlu-n    she     was 

**^ed  the  question,  that  a   woman  should 

*^'^e  her  husoand ;  but  sh«v  would  always  go 

?^  to  describe  this  recjuiriMl  hne  as  a  feel- 

^^f  which  should  spring  fiom  a  dutiful  sub- 

'"^^asion.     She  was  of  <)pini«)n  that  a  virtu- 

^^*  child  would  love  his  pariMit,  that  a   vir- 

^'loua  servant  would  love*  h^r  mistress,  that 

*  Virtuous  woman  would  love  her  husband, 

*T^n  in  spite  of  austere  severity  on  the  part 

^^im  or  her  who  mi^dit  be  in  authority. 

^^^n,  therefore,  Linda  would  refer  to  what 

■>*d  taken  place  in  th(3  parlour,  and  would 

J*k  whether  it  were  possihlc  that  she  should 

!?^c  a  man  who  had  ill-n-rd  ln»r  so  grossly, 

*^*dame  Staubach  would  n-ply  as  though 
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love  and  forgiveness  were  one  and  the  same 
thing.  It  was  Linda's  duty  to  pardon  the 
ill-usage  and  to  kiss  the  rod  that  had  smit- 
tem  her.  ^*  I  hate  him  so  deeply  that  my 
blood  curdles  at  the  sight  of  him,"  Linda 
had  replied.  Then  Madame  Staubach  had 
prayed  that  her  niece's  heart  might  be  sofl- 
ened,  and  had  called  upon  Linda  to  join 
her  in  these  prayers.  Poor  Linda  had  felt 
herself  compelled  to  go  down  upon  her 
knees  and  submit  herself  to  such  prayer  as 
well  as  she  was  able.  Gould  she  have  en- 
franchised her  mind  altogether  from  the 
trammels  of  belief  in  her  aunt's  peculiar  re- 
ligion, she  might  have  escaped  from  the  wa- 
ters which  seemed  from  day  to  day  to  be 
closing  over  her  head ;  but  this  was  not 
within  her  power.  She  asked  herself  no 
questions  as  to  the  truth  of  these  convic- 
tions. The  doctrine  had  been  taught  to 
her  from  her  youth  upwards,  and  she  had 
not  realised  the  fact  that  she  possessed  any 
power  of  rejecting  it.  She  would  tell  her- 
self, and  that  frequently,  that  to  her  reli- 
gion held  out  no  comfort,  that  she  was  not 
of  the  elect,  that  manifestly  she  was  a  casta- 
way, and  that  therefore  there  could  bo  no 
reason  why  she  should  endure  unnecessary 
torments  in  this  life.  With  such  impres- 
sions on  her  mind  she  had  suffered  herself 
to  be  taken  from  her  aunt's  house,  and  car- 
ried oflf  by  her  lover  to  Augsburg.  With 
such  impressions  strong  upon  her,  she  would 
not  hesitate  to  declare  her  hatred  for  the 
man,  whom,  in  truth,  she  hated  with  all  her 
heart,  but  whom,  nevertheless,  she  thought 
it  was  wicked  to  hate.  She  dail  v  told  herself 
that  she  was  one  given  up  by  herself  to 
Satan.  But  yet,  when  summoned  to  her 
aunt's  prayers,  when  asked  to  kneel  and  im- 
plore her  Lord  and  Saviour  to  soften  her 
own  heart,  —  so  to  soften  it  that  she  might 
become  a  submissive  wife  to  Peter  Stein- 
marc, —  she  would  comply,  because  she  still 
believe<l  that  such  were  the  sacrifices  which 
a  true  religion  demanded.  But  there  was 
no  comtbrt  to  her  in  her  religion.  Alas! 
alas !  let  her  turn  herself  which  way  she 
might,  there  was  no  comfort  to  be  found  on 
any  side. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  February, 
no  renewed  promise  of  assent  had  been  ex- 
tracted  from  Linda ;  but  Peter,  who  was- 
;  made  of  stuff  less  stem,  bad  been  gradu- 
I  ally  brought  round  to  sec  that  he  had  been 
I  wron^.     Madame  Staubach  had,  in  the  first 
:  instance,  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Ilerr 
Molk  and  others  of  the  leading  city  magis- 
trates.    The  question  of  Linda's  marriage 
I  had  become  quite  a  city  matter.     She  had 
;  been  indiscreet ;  that  was  acknowledged. 
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As  to  tbe  amount  of  her  indiscretion,  differ- 
ent people  had^  different  opinions.  In  tbe 
opinion  of  Herr  Molk,  that  was  a  thing 
that  did  not  signify.  Linda  Tres^el  was 
the  daughter  of  a  city  officer  who  had  been 
much  respected.  Her  father's  successor  in 
that  office  was  just  the  man  who  ought  to 
be  her  husband.  Of  course  he  was  a  little 
old  and  rusty ;  but  then  Linda  had  been 
indiscreet.  Linda  had  not  only  been  indis- 
creet, but  her  indiscretion  had  been,  so  to 
say,  very  public.  She  had  run  away  from 
the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  a 
young  man,  —  with  a  young  man  known  to 
oe  a  scamp  and  a  rebel.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  indiscretion  could  hardly 
go  beyond  this.  But  then  was  there  not 
the  red  house  to  make  things  even,  and 
was  it  not  acknowledged  on  all  sides  thit 
Peter  Stcinmarc  was  very  rustv?  The 
magistrates  had  made  up  their  minds  that 
the  bai^ain  was  a  just  one,  and  as  it  had 
been  madoi,  they  thou^t  that  it  should  be 
carried  out.  When  Peter  complained  of 
further  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Linda, 
and  pointed  out  that  he  was  manifestly 
absolved  from  his  contract  by  her  continued 
misconduct,  Herr  Molk  went  to  work  with 
most  demure  diligence,  collected  all  the 
evidence,  examined  all  the  parties,  and  ex- 
plained to  Peter  that  Linda  had  not  misbe- 
naved  herself  since  the  con  tract  had  last  been 
ratified.  **  Peter,  my  friend," said  the  burgo- 
master, "  you  have  no  right  to  go  back  to  any 
thihg,  —  to  any  thinjj  that  happened  bofpre 
the  twenty-third."  The  twenty-tliird  was  the 
day  on  which  Peter  had  expressed  his  par- 
don for  the  great  indiscretion  of  the  elope- 
ment. *^  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
breach  of  trust  on  her  part.  I  have  ex- 
amined all  the  parties,  Peter."  It  was  in 
vain  that  Steinmarc  tried  to  show  that  he 
was  entitled  to  be  absolved  because  Linda 
had  said  that  she  hated  him.  Herr  Molk 
did  not  lose  above  an  hour  or  two  in  ex- 
plaining to  him  that  little  amenities  of  that 
Kind  were  to  be  held  as  compensated  in  full 
by  the  possession  of  the  red  house.  And 
then,  had  it  not  been  acknowledged  that  he 
was  very  rusty,  —  a  man  naturally  to  be 
hated  by  a  young  woman  who  had  shown 
that  she  had  a  preference  for  a  young  lover  ? 
"  Oh,  bah  ! "  said  Herr  Molk,  almost  angr}' 
at  this  filly ;  ^*  do  not  let  me  hear  any  thing 
more  about  that,  Peter."  Steinmarc  had 
been  convinced,  had  assented,  and  was  now 
ready  to  accept  the  hand  of  his  bride. 

Nothing  more  had  been  heard  of  Ludovic 
since  the  day  on  which  he  had  come  to  the 
house  and  had  disappeared.  Herr  Molk, 
when  he  was  interrogated  on  the  subject, 


would  shake  his  head,  but   in    truth  Herr 
Molk  knew  nothing.     It  was   the  fact  that 
Valcarm,  after  being  confined   in  prison  at 
Augsburg  for  three  da^s,   liad    been    dm- 
charged  by  the  city  magistrates  ;  and  it  was 
the  case,  also,  though  the  fact  was  not  gen- 
erally known,  that  the  city  magistrates  of 
Augsburg  had  declared  the  city  magistratei 
of  Nuremberg  to  be  —  gees(\     Ludovic  Val- 
carm  was  not   now  in  prison,  but  he  had 
left  Nuremberg,  and  no  one  knew  whither 
he  was  gone.     Tlie  brewers  Saeb,  by  whoa 
he  had  been  employed,  professed  that  they 
knew  nothing  respecting  him ;  but  then,  ai 
Herr  Molk  declared,  the  two  brothers   Sach 
were  men  who  ought  themselves   to  be  in 
prison.     They,  too,  were  rebels,  accordiag 
to  Herr  Molk. 

But  in  truth,  as  regarded  Linda,  no  trou- 
ble need  have  been  taken  in  inquiring  alWr 
Ludovic.  She  made  no  inquiry  respectii^ 
him.  She  would  not  even  listen  to  Tetcbea 
when  Tetchen  would  suggest  this  or  that 
mode  of  ascertaining  where  he  mi<rht  be. 
She  had  allowed  herself  to  be  reconciled  to 
Tetchen,  because  Tetchen  had  taken  her 
part  against  Peter  Stcinmarc;  but  die 
would  submit  to  no  intrigue  at  the  old  wo- 
man's instance.  ^*  I  do  not  want  to  see  hiffl 
ever  again,  Tetchen." 

**  But,  fraulein,  you  loved  him." 

'<  Yes,  and  I  do.  But  of  what  use  is  bocIi 
love  ?  I  could  do  hiui  no  good.  If  he  were 
there,  opposite,  —  where  he  used  to  be,  —  I 
would  not  cross  the  river  to  him." 

*'  I  hope,  my  dear,  that  it  maynt  be  ao 
with  you  always,  that's  all,"  Tetchen  had 
said.  But  Linda  had  no  vestige  of  sneh 
hope  at  her  heart.  The  journey  to  Aug^ 
burg  had  been  to  her  the  cause  of  too  much 
agony,  had  filled  her  with  too  real  a  senao 
of  maidenly  shame,  to  enable  her  to  \ook 
forward  with  hope  to  any  adventure  in 
which  Ludovic  should  have  to  take  a  part 
To  escape  from  Peter  Stoinmarv*,  whether 
by  death,  or  illness,  or  flight,  or  sullen  re- 
fusal,—  but  to  es<;ape  from  him  let  the  coet 
to  herself  be  what  it  mijjht,  —  that  was  all 
that  she  now  desired.  But  she  thouirht  that 
escape  was  not  possible  to  her.  She  wai 
coming  at  last  to  believe  that  she  would 
have  to  stand  up  in  the  church  and  give 
him  her  hand.  If  it  were  so,  all  Nuremberg 
shouldring  with  the  tragedy  ofthefr  nuptiala 

Since  Peter  had  returned,  and  expressed 
to  Madame  Staubach  his  willingness  to  go  on 
with  the  marriage,  he  had,  after  a  faSiion, 
been  again  taken  into  that  LkIv's  favoar. 
He  had  behaved  very  badlv,  but  a  fault  re- 
pented was  a  fault  to  be  forgiven.  '*!  am 
sorry  that  there  was  a  rumpus,  MadaoM 
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Stavbacli,''  be  Iiad  said,  *'  but  yb\i  see  that 
there  is  so  muck  to  put  a  man's  back  up 
when  a  girl  runs  away  with  a  man  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  you  know." 

**  Peter,*  the  widow  had  replied,  int<;r- 
mpting  him,  *^  that  need  not  be  discussed 
agatin.  The  wickedness  of  the  human 
heart  is  so  deep  tl^at  it  cannot  be  fathomed  ; 
bat  we  have  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  show 
to  us  that  no  sinner  is  too  vile  to  be  for- 
given. What  you  said  in  your  anger  was 
cruel  and  unmanly,  but  it  has  been  par- 
doned." Thi»n  Peter  sat  down  and  lighted 
his  pipe.  He  did  not  like  the  tone  of  his 
friend's  remarks,  but  he  knew  well  that 
there  was  nothinn^  to  be  gained  by  discussing 
■ucb  matters  with  Madame  Staubach.  It 
was  hetter  for  iiim  to  take  his  old  seat 

?uietly,  and  at  once  to  light  his  pipe. 
(inda,  on  that  occasion,  and  on  many  others 
•obsequently,  came  and  sat  in  the  room,  and 
there  would  be  almost  absolute  silence. 
"Phere  might  be  a  question  asked  about  the 
^Uaehold,  and  Linda  would  answer  it ;  or 
Peter  might  remark  that  such  a  one  among 
the  small  city  dealers  had  been  fined  be- 
feTe  the  magistrates  for  ?ome  p(»tty  breach 
^f  'the  city's  laws.  But  of  conversation 
tnere  was  none,  and  Peter  never  on  these 
*\ening8  addressed  himself  specially  to 
^inda.  It  was  quite  undei*stoo(l  that  she 
J^^a  to  undergo  pei'suasion,  not  from  Peter, 
"'It  from  her  aunt. 

About  the  middle  of  February  her  aunt 
Jade  her  last  attack  on  poor  Linda.  For 
^ys  before  something  had  been  said  daily  ; 
•*^n:ieword  had  been  spoken  in  which  Mad- 
***^e  Staubach  alluded  to  the  match  as  an 
*^air  which  would  certainly  be  brought 
**H>at  sooner  or  later.  And  there  were 
P*^yers  daily  for  the  sofleninp:  of  Linda's 
**^art  And  it  was  understood  that  ever)' 
^*^«  in  the  house  was  supposed  to  Ihj  living 
J^ndor  8<ime  special  cloud  of  God's  anger 
yi  Linda's  conserft  should  have  been  given. 
■^'adame  Staubach  had  declared  during  the 
?^istasy  of  her  devotion,  that  not  only  she 
^^iselti  but  even  Tetchen  also,  would  be- 
'^^^e  the  prey  of  Satan  if  Linda  did  not 
y^lent,  Lmdahad  almost  acknowledged  to 
**^r8clf  that  she  was  in  the  act  of  bringing 
^ternal  destruction  on  all  those  «iround  her 
^y  her  obetinacv.  Oh,  if  she  could  only 
^^rself  be  dead,  let  the  eternal  consequences 
^  tliey  regarded  herself  alone  be  what  the>' 
flight! 

**  Linda,"  said  her  aunt,  *^  is  it  not  time 
^t  length  that  you  should  give  us  an 
Answer  •/ " 

"An  answer,  aunt  Charlotte?"  As  if 
>be  had  not  given  a  suffi(!iency  of  answers. 


'<  Do  you  not  see  how  others  suffer  be- 
cause of  your  obstinacy?  * 

"  It  is  not  my  doing." 

**  It  is  your  doing.  Do  not  allow  any 
such  thought  as  that  to  get  into  your  mina, 
and  assist  the  Devil  in  closing  the  door  of 
your  heart.  They  who  are  your  friends  are 
bound  to  you,  and  cannot  separate  them- 
selves from  you." 

«  Who  are  my  friends  ?  " 

'^  I  am  sorry  you  should  ask  that  question, 
Linda." 

"  I  have  no  friends." 

*'  Linda,  that  is  ungrateful  to  God,  and 
thankless.    I  say  nothing  of  myself" 

**  You  are  my  friend,  but  no  one  else." 

**  Ilerr  Molk  is  your  friend,  and  has 
shown  himself  to  be  so.  Jacob  Ueissc  is 
your  friend."  He,  too,  using  such  wisdom 
as  he  possessed,  had  recommended  Linda 
to  take  the  husband  provided  for  her. 
"  Peter  Steinmarc  is  your  friend." 

"  No,  he  Is  not,"  said  Linda. 

"  That  is  very  wicked,  —  heinously 
wicked."  Whereupon  Madame  Staubach 
went  towards  the  door  for  the  purpose  of 
bolting  it,  and  Linda  knew  that  this  was 
preparatory  to  a  prayer.  Linda  felt  that  it 
vras  impossible  that  she  should  fall  on  her 
knees  and  attempt  to  pray  at  this  moment. 
What  was  the  use  of  it?  Sooner  or  later 
she  must  yield.  She  had  no  weapon  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  battle,  whereas  her 
aunt  was  always  armed. 

*•  Aunt  Charlotte,"  she  said,  suddenly, 
**  I  will  do  what  vou  want.  —  onlv  not  now ; 
not  quite  yet.  Let  there  be  time  for  me  to 
make  myself  ready  for  it." 

The  dreaded  visitation  of  that  special 
prayer  was  at  any  rate  arrested,  and  Mad- 
ame Staubach  graciously  accepted  Linda's 
assent  as  sufllcient  (piiitance  at  any  rate 
for  the  evil  words  that  had  been  Sjwken  on 
that  oceasion.  She  was  too  wise  to  demiml 
a  more  gracious  acquiesci'uee.  and  did  not 
say  a  word  then  even  in  opposition  t;>  the 
earnest  request  which  had  heen  ma  !»•  for 
delay.  She  kissed  her  niect*,  ami  reioi  ed 
as  the  woman  rejoiced  who  h  id  swepf  d  li- 
gi'utly  and  had  found  her  h^st  pi «•«•«.».  If 
Lin<la  would  at  last  take  the  ri;rht  p:i''i.  dl 
former  deviations  from  it  sIiouM  i)>'  as 
nothing.  And  Madame  Staubacli  li  s!l- 
trusted,  almost  thought,  that  it  coul  I  n  t  bo 
but  that  her  own  prayers  should  pre\  i-  at 
last.  Linda  indecl  had  twice  l>e!ore  it--*  ■  it- 
cd,  and  had  twice  retracte<l  iier  word.  .  -ut 
there  had  been  cauHMj  The  youn;  ii.  in 
had  come  an<l  hdd  ])revailed,  who  su  '!y 
would  not  conic  again,  aiul  who  sur  «  if 
coming,    would    not    prevail.      And         -n 
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Peter  bimBelf  had  misbcbaTed.  It  must 
now  be  Madame  Staubacb';}  care  that  there 
should  arise  no  further  stumblin^^-block. 
There  were  but  two  modes  of  taking  this 
care  at  her  disposal.  She  could  watoh 
Linda  all  the  day,  and  she  could  reiterate 
her  prayers  with  renewed  diligence.  On 
neither  points  would  she  be  found  lacking. 

*'  And  when  shall  be  the  happy  day  ?  "  said 
Peter.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
parlour  subsequent  to  the  scene  which  has 
just  been  described,  Madame  Staubach  left 
the  room  for  a  while  so  that  the  two  lovers 
might  be  together.  Peter  had  been  warned 
that  it  would  be  so,  and  had  prepared,  no 
doubt,  his  little  speech. 

"  There  will  oe  no  happy  day,"  said 
Linda. 

"  Don't  say  that,  my  dear." 

^  I  do  say  it  There  will  be  n6  happy 
day  for  you  or  for  mo." 

**  But  we  must  fix  a  day,  you  know,"  said 
Peter. 

'*  I  will  arrange  it  with  my  aunt."  Then 
Linda  got  up  and  lett  the  room.  Peter 
St^inmarc  attempted  no  further  conversa- 
tion with  her,  nor  did  Madame  Staubach 
again  endeavour  to  create  any  intercourse 
between  them.  It  must  come  afler  mar-^ 
riage.  It  was  clearly  to  her  God's  will  that 
tbene  two  people  should  be  married,  and  she 
coul(4  not  but  be  right  to  leave  the  result  to 
Uis  wisdom.  A  dav  was  named.  With  a 
simple  nod  of  her  head  Linda  agreed  that 
she  would  become  Peter's  wife  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  March;  and  she  received  visits 
from  Hen*  Molk  and  from  Jacob  Ileisse  to 
congratulate  her  on  her  coming  happiness. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Throughout  February  Linda  never 
flinched.  She  hardly  spoke  at  all  except 
on  matters  of  household  business,  but  to 
them  she  was  sedulously  attentive.  She 
hersOlf  insisted  on  understanding  what  legal 
arrau'ixement  was  made  about  the  house, 
and  would  not  consent  to  sign  the  necessary 
document  preparatory  to  her  marriage  till 
there  was  inserted  in  it  a  clause  giving  to 
her  aunt  a  certain  life-interest  in  tiie  prop- 
erty in  the  event  either  of  her  marriage 
or  of  her  death.  Peter  did  his  best  to 
oppose  this,  as  did  also  Madame  Staubach 
herself;  but  Linda  prevailed,  and  the  clause 
was  there.  "  She  would  have  to  live  with 
you  wtiether  or  no,"  said  Herr  Molk  to 
the  town-clerk.  "  You  couldn't  turn  the 
woman  out  into  the  street"    But  Peter  had 


wished  to  'be  master  of  his  own  house,  aid 
would  not  give  up  the  point  tiU  nnieh 
eloquence  and  authority  had  been  meiL 
He  nad  come  to  wish  with  idl  his  heart  tkil 
he  had  never  seen  Linda  Tressel  or  the  nd 
house ;  but  he  had  gone  so  far  that  he  could 
not  retract  Linda  never  flinched,  neirer 
uttered  a  word  of  complaint ;  sat  sfleol 
while  Peter  was  smoking,  and  awaited  her 
doom.  Once  her  aunt  spoke  to  her  aboot 
her  feelings  as  a  bride.  *^  You  do  love  him, 
do  you  not,  Linda  ?  "  said  Madame  Stan* 
bach.  ^*  I  do  not  love  him,"  Linda  had 
replied.  Then  Madame  Staubach  dared  to 
ask  no  further  r^uestion,  but  prayed  that  tlie 
necessary  aficction  might  be  gi^en. 

There  were  various  things  to  be  bousht, 
and  money  for  the  purpose  "was  in  a  ifoder- 
ate  degree  forthcoming.  Madame  Staubach 
possessed  a  small  hoard,  which  was  now  to  be 
spent,  and  something  she  raised  on  her  own 
little  property.  A  portion  of  this  was  in- 
trusted wholly  to  Linda,  and  she  exercised 
care  and  discretion  in  its  disposition.  Linen 
for  the  house  she  purchased,  and  thingi 
needed  for  the  rooms  and  the  kitchen.  But 
she  would  expend  nothing  in  clothes  fir 
herself.  When  pressed  on  the  subject  *bgr 
her  aunt,  she  declared  (hat  her  marriage 
would  be  one  that  required  no  finery,  l&r 
own  condition  and  that  of  her  proposed  hus- 
band, she  said,  made  it  quite  unnecessary. 
When  she  was  told  that  Steinmarc  would  be 
offended  by  such  exaggerated  simplicity,  she 
turned  upon  her  aunt  with  such  a  look  of 
^corn  that  Madame  Staubach  did  not  dare 
to  say  another  word.  Indeed  at  this  time 
Madame  Staubach  had  become  almost 
afraid  of  her  niece,  and  would  sit  watching 
the  silent  stem  industry  of  the  younger 
woman  with  something  of  awe.  Could  it  be 
that  there  ever  came  over  her  heart  a  shock 
of  regret  for  the  thing  she  was  doing  ?  Was 
it  possible  that  she  should  already  be  feeling 
remorse  ?  If  it  were  so  wifeh  her,  she  turned 
herself  to  prayer,  and  believed  that  the  Lord 
told  her  that  she  was  right 

But  there  were  others  who  watched,  and 
spoke  among  themselves,  and  felt  that  the 
silent  solemnity  of  Linda's  mode  of  life  was 
a  cause  for  trembling.  Max  Bogen's  wife 
had  come  to  her  father's  house,  and  had  seen 
Linda,  and  had  talked  to  Tetchen,  and  had 

said  at  home  that  Linda  was mad.    Her 

father  had  become  frightened,  and  had  re- 
fused to  take  any  part  in  the  matter.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  given  his  advice 
in  favour  of  the  marriage,  but  he  had  done 
this  merely  as  a  matter  of  course,  —  to 
oblige  his  neighbour,  Madame  Staubach. 
He  would  have  nothing  more  to  with  it 
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When  Fanny  told  him  that  she  feared  that 
Linda  would  loso  her  senses,  he  went  into 
his  workshop  and  busied  himself  with  a  creat 
chair.  But  Tetchen  was  not  so  reticent. 
Tetchen  said  much  to  Madame  Staubach ; 

—  so  much  that  the  unfortunate  widow  was 
nearly  always  on  her  knees,  askins  for  help, 
asking  in  very  truth  for  new  mi\a  orobstinate 
persistency ;  and  Tetchen  a&o  said  much  to 
Fanny  Bogen. 

*^  But  what  can  we  do,  Tetchen  ?  "  asked 
Fanny. 

♦»If  I  had  my  will,**  said  Tetchen,  "I 
would  so  handle  him  that  he  would  be  glat} 
cnouorh  to  be  off  his  bargain.  But  youUisee 
they'll  never  live  together  as  man  and  wife, 

—  never  for  a  day.** 

They  who  said  that  Linda  was  mad  at 
this  time  were  probably  half-right ;  but  if  so, 
her  madness  had  shown  itself  in  none  of 
those  forms  which  are  held  to  justify  inter- 
ference by  authority.  There  was  no  one  in 
Nureml)erg  who  could  lock  a  woman  up  be- 
cause she  was  silent ;  or  could  declare  her  to 
be  unfit  for  marriage  because  she  refused  to 
buy  wed<ling  clothes.  The  marriage  must 
go  on.  Linda  herself  felt  that  it  must  be  ac- 
complished. Her  silence  and  her  sternness 
were  not  now  consciously  used  by  her  as 
means  of  opposing  or  delaying  the  coming 
ceremony,  but  simply  betrayed  the  state  ot 
mind  to  which  she  was  reduced.  She 
counted  the  days  and  she  counti^d  the  hours 
as  a  criminal  counts  them  who  sits  in  his  cell 
and  waits  for  the  executioner.  She  knew, 
she  thought  she  knew,  that  she  would  stand 
in  the  church  and  have  her  hand  put  into 
that  of  Peter  Steinmarc;  but  what  might 
happen  after  that  she  did  not  know. 

She  would  stand  at  the  altur  and  have 
her  hand  put  into  that  of  Peter  Steinmarc, 
and  she  would  be  called  his  wife  in  sight  of 
God  and  man.  She  spent  hours  in  solitude 
attempting  to  realise  the  position  with  all 
its  horrors.  She  never  devoted  a  minute  to 
the  task  of  reconctling  herself  to  it.  She  did 
not  make  one  slightest  endeavour  towards 
teaching  herself  that  afler  all  it  might  be 
possible  for  her  to  live  with  th(s  man  as  his 
companion  in  peace  and  quietness.  She 
hated  him  with  all  the  vigour  of  her  heart, 
and  she  wcktl^  hate  him  to  the  end.  On 
that  subject  rfo  advice,  no  prayer,  no  grace 
from  heaveil,  could  be  of  service  to  her.  Sa- 
tan, with  all  tlie  horrors  of  hell,  as  they  had 
been  described  to  her,  was  preferable  to  the 
companionship  of  Peter  Steinmarc.  And 
yet  she  went  on  without  flinching. 

She  went  on  without  flinchinj!  till  the  nijjht 
of  the  tenth  of  March.  Up  to  that  time,  from 
the  day  on  which  she  had  last  consented  to  her 


martyrdom,  no  idea  of  escape  had  occurred 
to  her.  As  she  left  her  aunt  on  that  even- 
ing, Madame  Staubach  spoke  to  her.  "  Yon 
should  at  any  rate  pray  for  him,"  said  Mad- 
ame Staubach.  *'  I  hone  that  you  pray  that 
this  marriage  may  be  for  his  welfare."  How 
could  she  pray  for  him?  And  how  could 
she  utter  such  a  prayer  as  that  ?  But  she 
tried ;  and  as  she  tried,  she  reflected  that 
the  curse  to  him  would  be  as  gi^at  as  it  was 
to  her.  Not  only  was  she  to  be  sacrificed, 
but  the  miserable  man  was  brinmn<;  himself 
also  to  utter  wretchedness.  Unless  she  could 
die,  there  would  be  no  escape  for  him.  as 
also  there  would  be  none  for  her.  That 
she  should  speak  to  him,  touch  him,  hold  in- 
tercourse with  him»  was,  she  now  told  herself, 
out  of  the  question.  She  might  be  his  ser- 
vant, if  he  would  allow  her  to  be  so  at  a 
distance,  but  nothing  more.  Or  it  might  be 
possible  that  she  should  be  his  murderess ! 
A  woman  who  has  been  taught  b^  her  re- 
ligion that  she  is  and  must  be  a  child  of  tlie 
Evil  One,  may  become  guilty  of  what  most 
terrible  crime  you  please  without  much  in- 
crease of  damage  to  her  own  cause,  —  with- 
out much  damage  according  to'  her  own 
views  of  life  and  death.  Litida,  as  she 
thought  of  it  in  her  own  chamber,  with  her 
eyes  wide  open,  looking  into  the  dark  night 
from  out  of  her  window,  declared  to  herself 
that  in  certain  circumstances  she  would  cer- 
tainly attempt  to  kill  him.  She  shuddered 
and  shook  till  she  almost  fell  from  her  chair. 
Gome  what  might,  she  would  not  endure  the 
pressure  of  his  caress. 

Then  she  got  up  and  resolved  that  she 
would  even  yet  make  &ne  other  struggle  to  es- 
cape. It  would  not  be  true  of  her  to  say  that 
at  this  moment  she  was  mad,  but  the  mixed 
excitement  and  terror  of  her  position  as  she 
was  waiting  her  doom,  ioineu  to  her  fears, 
her  doubts,  and,  worse  than  all,  her  certain- 
ties as  to  her  condition  in  the  sight  of  Giod, 
had  almost  unstrung  her  mind.  She  had 
almost  come  to  believe  that  the  world  was 
at  its  end,  and  that  the  punishment  of  which 
she  had  heard  so  much  was  already  upon 
her.  »*  If  this  is  to  be  a  doom  forever,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  the  God  I  have  striven  to 
love  is  very  cruel."  But  then  there  came 
an  exercise  of  reason  "which  told  her  that  it 
could  not  be  a  doom  forever.  It  was  clear 
to  her  that  there  was  much  as  yet  within  her 
own  power  which  could  certainly  not  bo  so 
in  that  abo<le  of  the  unblessed  tb  which  she 
was  to  be  summoned.  There  was  the  win- 
dow before  her,  with  the  silent  river  run- 
ning below ;  and  she  knew  that  she  could 
throw  herself  from  it  if  she  chose  to  put  forth 
the  power  which  she  still  possessed.    Sh^ 
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felt  that  **  she  herself  might  her  quietus 
make  with  a  bare  bodkin."  Why  should 
she 

"  Fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  life^ 
The  undiscovered  country 'from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  ratiicr  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 


ft 


Linda  knew  nothing  of  Hamlet,  but  the 
thought  was  there,  exact ;  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  some  sort  of  choice  was  still  open 
to  her,  if  it  were  only  the  choice  of  sending 
herself  at  once  to  a  world  different  from  this, 
a  world  in  which  Peter  Steinmarc  wouhl  not 
be  the  avenger  of  her  life's  wickedness, 
made  her  aware  that  even  yet  somethilig 
might  be  done. 

On  the  following  morning  she  was  in  the 
kitchen,  as  was  usual  with  her  now,  at  an 
early  hour,  and  made  the  coffee  for  her 
aunt's  breakfast,  and  for  Peter's.  Tetchen 
was  there  also,  and  to  Tetchen  she  spoke  a 
word  or  two  in  good  humour.  Tetchen  said 
aflerwards  that  she  knew  that  something 
was  to  hapi)en,  because  Linda's  manner  to 
her  had  been  completely  changed  that  morn- 
ing. She  sat  down  with  her  aunt  at  eight, 
and  ate  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  endeavoured 
to  swallow  her  cofifee.  She  was  thinkin';  at 
the  time  that  it  might  be  the  case  that  she 
would  never  see  her  aunt  again.  All  the 
snficring  that  she  had  endured  at  Madame 
Staubach's  hands  had  never  quei\ched  her 
love.  Miserable  as  she  had  been  made  by 
the  manner  in  which  this  woman  had  exe- 
cuted the  trust  which  circumstances  had 
placed  in  her  hands,  Linda  had  hardly 
blamed  her  aunt  even  within  her  own  bo- 
som. When  with  a  frenzy  of  agony  Mad- 
ame Staubach  would  repeat  prayer  alter 
prayer,  extending  her  hands  towanis  heaven, 
and  seeking];  to  obtain  that  which  she  de- 
sired by  the  painful  intensity  of  her  own 
faith,  it  had  never  occurred  to  Linda  that  in 
such  pro<M?edings  she  was  ill-treated  by  her 
aunt  Her  aunt,  she  thought,  had  ever 
shown  to  her  all  that  love  which  a  mother 
has  for  her  child,  and  Linda  in  her  misery 
was  never  ungrateful.  As  soon  as  the  meal 
was  finished  she  put  on  her  hat  and  cloak, 
which  she  had  brought  down  from  her  room, 
and  then  kissed  her  aunt. 

"  (jod  bless  you,  my  child,"  said  Madame 
Staubach,  **  and  enable  you  to  bo  an  alfec- 
tionate  and  dutiful  wife  to  your  husband." 
Then  Linda  went  forth  from  the  room  and 
from  the  house,  and  as  she  went  she  cast 
her  eyes  around,  thiuking  that  it  might  be 


possible  that  she  shoald   neTer  see 
again. 

Linda  told  no  lie  as  she  lefl  her  aant;«  hot 
she  felt  that  she  was  acting  a  lie.    It     had 
been  arranged  between  them,  before  shcs  bad 
entertained  this  thought  of  escaping    from 
Nuremberg,  that  she  should  on  tuls  aacm- 
ing  go  out  by  herself  and  make  certain    pON 
chases.    In  spite  of  the  things  that  had  been 
done,  of  Valcarm's  visit  to  the  upper     aUh 
ries  of  the  house,  of  the  flight  to  Augsbui)!; 
of  Linda's   long  protracted  obstinacy   aod 
persistently  expressed   hatretl  for  the  mso 
who  was  to  be  her  husband,  Mailame  Stau- 
bach still  trusted   her  niece.     She  trusted 
Linda  perhaps  the  more  at  this  time  from  a 
feeling  that  she  ha<l  exacted  so  much  from 
the  girl.     When,  therefore,  Linda  kissed  her 
and  went  out,  she  had  no  suspicion  on  her 
mind ;   nor  was  any  aroused  till  the  usual 
dinner-hour  was  passed,  and  Linda  was  still 
absent.    When  Tetchen  at  one  o'clo(*k  said 
something  of  her  wonder  that  the  fraulem 
had  not  returned,  Madame  Staubach  had 
suggested  that  she  might  be  with  her  friend 
Ilerr  Molk.     Tetchen  knew  what  was  the 
warmth  of  that  friendship,  and  thought  that 
such  a  visit  was   not  probable.     At  three 
o'clock  the  postman  brought  a  letter  which 
Linda  herself  had  dropped  into  the  box  of 
the  post-ofiice  that  morning,  soon  after  leav- 
ing the  house.     She  had  known  when,  in  or- 
dinary   course,    it     would     be     delivered. 
Should  it  lead  by  any  misfortune  to  her  dis- 
covery before  she  could  escape,  that  she 
could  not  help.     Even  that,  accompanied  by 
her  capture,  would  be  as  good  a  mode  as  any 
other  of  telling  her  aunt  the  truth.    The 
letter  was  as  follows :  — 

<«  Thunday  Night 

*^  Dearest  Aunt, —  I  think  vou  hanlly 
know  what  are  my  sufTenngs.  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  I  have  deserved  them,  but  nevei^ 
theless  they  are  insupportable.  I  cannot 
marry  Peter  Steinmarc.  I  have  trie<l  it, 
and  cannot.  The  day  is  very  near  now; 
but  were  it  to  come  nearcT,  I  should  go  inad« 
or  I  should  kill  myself.  I  think  that  you  do 
not  know  what  the  feeling  is  that  has  made 
me  the  most  wretched  of  women  unce  this 
marriage  was  first  proposed  to  me.  I  shall 
go  away  to-morrow,  and  shall  try  to  get  to 
my  uncle's  house  in  Cologne.  It  is  a  long 
way  off,  and  perhcii)sl  shall  never  get  there: 
but  if  I  am  to  die  on  the  road,  oh,  bow  much 
l)etter  will  that  be  I  I  do  not  want  to  live. 
I  have  made  you  unhapi^y,  and  everybody 
unhappy,  but  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
has  been  so  uuhappy  as  I  am.    I  shall  give 
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yon  a  kiss  m  I  ^o  out,  and  you  will  think 
tbat  it  was  the  kiss  of  Judas ;  but  I  am  not 
a  Jadas  in  my  heart.  Dear  aunt  Charlotte, 
I  would  have. borne  it  it*  I  could.  —  Your  af- 
fectionate, but  undutiful  niece, 

"Linda  Tressel." 

Undutiful !     So  she  called  herself;   but 
had  she  not,  in  truth,  paid  duty  to  her  aunt 
beyond  that  which  one  human  bciof;  can  in 
any  case  owe  to  another  ?     Are  wo  to  be- 
lieve that  the  very  soul  of  the  offspring  is  to 
be  at  the  disposition  of  the  parent  ?     Poor 
Linda  !    Madame  Staubach,  when  the  letter 
was  banded  to  her  by  Tetchen,  sat  aghast 
for  a  while,  motionless,  with  her  hands  be- 
fore her.    "  She  is  off  again,  I  suppose," 
lud  Tetcben. 
"  Yes ;  she  has  gone." 
"  It  serves  you  right    I  say  it  now,  and  I 
will  say  it.     Why   was  she  so   driven  V  " 
Madame    Staubach    said    never    a    word. 
Could  she  have  had  Linda  back  at  the  iii- 
Hant,  just  now,  at  this  very  moment,  she 
would  have  yielded.'    It  was  beginning  to 
become  apparent  to  her  that  God  did  not  in- 
tend that  her  prayers  should  be  successful. 
IX>ubtless  the  iault  was  with  herself.    She  had 
lacked  faith.     Then  as  she  sat  there  she  be- 
gan to  reflect  that  it  might  be  that  she  her- 
aelf  was  not  of  the  elect.    What   if,    af- 
ter all,  she   had  been   wrong  throughout ! 
•*  Is  anything  to  be  done  ?  "    said   Tetchen, 
^ho  was  still  standing  by  her  side. 
"  What  ought  I  to  do,  Tetchen  V  " 
"Wiing  Peter   Steinmarc's   neck,"    said 
Tetchen.     "  That  would  be  the  best  thing." 
£ven  this  did  not  bring  (brtli  an   angry  re- 
tort from  Madame    Staubach.     About    an 
lioar  after  that  Peter  came  in.     He  had  al- 
ready heard  that  the  bird  had  flown.     Some 
xnenenger  from  Jacob   Ilcisse's   house  had 
"brought  him  the  tidings  to  the  town-hall. 

"What  is  this  V  "  said  he.  "  What  is  this  V 
She  has  gone  again." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tetchen,  "  she  has  gone 
again.     What  did  you  expect  V  " 

•*  And  Ludovic  Valcann  is  with  her  ?  " 
**  Ludovic  Valcann  is  not  with  her  ! "  said 
Madame  Staubach,  with   an  expression  of 
wrath  whii.'h  made  him   start   a  foot   back 
from  where  he  st(x>d. 

"  Ah  I  "  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had  re- 
corered  himself,  and  reflected  that  he  had 
no  cause  for  fear,  **  she  is  no  better  than  she 
should  be." 

•*  She  is  ten  times  too  good  for  you.     That 
is  all  that  is  the  matter  with  her,"   said 
Tetchen. 
••  I  have  done  with  her,  —  have  done  with 


her  altogether,"  said  Peter,  rubbing  his 
hands  together. 

"  I  should  think  you  have,"  said  Tetchen. 

*'Tell  him  to  leave  me,"  said  Madame 
Staubach,  waving  Peter  away  with  her 
hand.  Then  Tetchen  took  the  town-clerk 
by  his  arm,  and  led  him  somewhat  roughly 
out  of  the  room.  So  he  shall  disappear 
from  our  sight.  No  reader  will  now  require 
to  be  told  that  he  did  not  become  the  hus- 
band of  Linda  Tressel. 

Madame  Staubach  did  nothing  and  said 
nothing  further  on  the  matter  that  night. 
Tetchen  indeed  went  up  to  the  railway 
station,  and  found  that  Linda  had  taken  a 
ticket  through  to  Mannheim,  and  had  asked 
questions  there,  openly,  in  reterence  to  the 
boats  from  thence  down  the  Rhine.  She 
had  with  her  money  sufficient  to  take  her  to 
Cologne,  and  her  aunt  endeavoured  to  com- 
fort herself  with  thinking  that  no  further 
evil  would  come  of  this  journey  than  the 
cost,  and  the  rumours  it  would  furnish.  As 
to  Peter  Steinmarc,  that  was  now  all  over. 
If  Linda  would  return,  no  further  attempt 
should  be  made.  Tetchen  sai<l  nothin^:  on 
the  subject,  but  she  herself  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  Linda  had  no  partner  in  her  es- 
cape. To  Tetchen's  mind  it  was  so  natural 
that  there  should  be  a  partner. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Ma'lame 
Staubach  was  closeted  with  Ilerr  Molk  in 
the  panelled  chamber  of  the  house  in  tho 
Egidien  Platz,  seeking  advice.  "  Gone 
again,  is  she  ?"  said  ilerr  Molk,  holding  u 
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his  hand.     *^  And  that  fellow  is  with  her  o: 
course  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no ! "  exclaimed  Madame  Stau- 
bacih. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  At  any  rate  she 
must  marry  him  now,  for  nobody  else  will 
take  her.  Peter  won't  bite  again  at  that 
bait."  Then  Madame  Staubach  was  com- 
pelled to  explain  that  all  ideas  of  matrimony 
m  respect  to  her*iiece  must  be  laid  aside, 
and  she  was  driven  also  to  confess  that  she 
had  persevered  too  long  in  regard  to  Peter 
Steinmarc.  **  He  certainly  is  a  little  rusty 
for  such  a  young  woman  as  Linda,"  said 
Ilerr  ^lolk,  confessing  also  his  part  of  the 
fault.  At  last  he  counselled  Madame  Stau- 
ba<rh  that  she  could  do  nothing  but  follow 
her  niece  to  Cologne,  as  she  had  before  fol-  • 
lowed  her  to  Augsburg.  Such  a  journey 
would  l)e  very  terrible  to  her.  She  liad  not 
been  in  Cologne  for  years,  and  did  not  wish 
to  see  ajxain  those  who  were  there.  But  she 
felt  that  she  had  no  alternative,  and  she 
went. 
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cnAPTEB  xvn. 

For  very  many  years  no  connection  bad 
been  maintained  between  tlie  two  women  who 
lived  to<;ether  in  Nuremberg  and  their  near- 
est relative,  who  was  a  half-brother  of  Mad- 
ame Staubach's,  a  lawyer,  living  in  Cologne. 
This  uncle  of  Linda's  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  had  on  this  account  been  shunned 
by  Madame  Staubach.     Some  slight  inter- 
course there  had  been  on  matters  of  busi- 
ness, and  thus  it  had  come  to  pass  that  Lin- 
da knew  the  address  of  her  uncle.    But  this 
was  all   that  she  knew,  and  knowing  this 
only,  she  had  started  for  Cologne.     The 
reader  will  hardly  require  to  be  told  that 
she  had  not  gone  in  company  with  him  who 
a  few  weeks  since  had  been  her  lover.     The 
reader,  perhaps,  will  have  understood  Lin- 
da's character  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  con- 
vinced that,  thouo^h  she  had  submitted  to  be 
dragged  out  of  her  window  by  her  lover, 
and  carried  away  to  Augsburg  m  the  night, 
still  it  was  not  probable  that  she  should 
as^ain  be  guilty  of  such  indiscretion  as  that. 
The  lesson  had  not  been  in  vain.    If  there 
be  any  reader  who  does  not  know  Linda's 
character  better  than  it  was  known  to  Herr 
Molk,  or  even   to   Tetchen,  this  story  has 
been  told  in  vain.     All  alone  she  started, 
and  all  alone  she  made  the  entire  journey. 
Long  as  it  was,  there  was  no  rest  for  her  on 
the  way.     She  went  by  a  cheap  and  slow 
train,  and  on  she  went  through  the  long  day 
and  the  long  night,  and  on  through  the  Ion;; 
day  again.     She  did  not  suffer  with  the  cold 
as  she  had  sufifered  on  that  journey  to  Augs- 
burg, but  the  weariness  of  the  hours  was 
very  great,  and  the  continuation  of  the  mo- 
tion oppressed  her  sorely.     Then  joined  to 
this  suffering  was  the  feeling  that  she  was 
going  to  a  strange  world  in  which  no  one 
would  receive  her  kindly.     She  had  money 
to  take  her  to  Cologne,  but  she  would  have 
none  to  bring  her  biick  Again.     It  seemed 
to  her  as  she  went  that  there  could  be  no 
prospect  to  her  of  returning  to  a   home 
which  she  had  disgraced  so  thoroughly. 

At   Mannheim  she  found   that  she  was 

obliged  to  wait  over  four  hours  before  the 

boat  started.    She  quitted  the  railway  a  little 

afler  midnight,  and  she  was  told  that  she  was 

•  to  be  on  board  before  five  in  the  morning. 

The  night  was  piercing  cold,  though  never 

so  cold  as  had  been  that  other  night ;  and  she 

was  dismayed  at  the  thought  of  wandering 

about  in  that  desolate   town.     Some  one, 

however,  had  compassion  on  her,  and  she 

was  taken  to  a  small  inn,  in  which  she  rested 

on    a   bod   without   removing    her  clothes. 

When  she  rose  in  the  morning,  she  walked 


down  to  the  boat  withoat  a  word  of 
plaint,  but  she  found  that  her  limbs  were 
hardly  able  to  carry  her.     An  idea  came 
across  her  mind  that  if  the  people  saw  t&ift 
she  was  ill  they  would  not  take  ner  upon  the 
boat.     She  crawled  on,  and  took  her  place 
among  the  poorer  passengers  before  the  fim- 
nels.     For  a  considerable  time  no  one  no- 
ticed her,  as  she  sat  shivering  in  the  ookl 
morning  air  on  a  damp  bench.     At  last  a 
market-woman    going    down    to    Mayciic6 
asked  her  a  question.     Was  she  ill  ?    Before 
they  had  reached  Maycnce  she  had  toll  her 
whole  story  to  the  market-woman.     **May 
God  temper  the  wind  for  thee,  my  shorn 
lamb ! "  said  the  market-woman  to  Linda, 
as  she  lefl  her ;  ^'  for  it  seems  that  thou  hart 
been    shorn    very  close."      By   this  time, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  wonran,  she  bad 
found  a  place  below  in  which  she  could  He 
down,  and  there  she  remained  till  she  learned 
that  the  boat  had  reached  Cologne.     Some 
one   in   authority  on   board  the  vessel  had 
been  told  that  she  was  ill ;  and  as  they  had 
reached  Cologne  also  at  night,  she  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  board  till  the  next  mom- 
ins.     AVith  the  earlv  dawn  she  was  astir, 
and  the  full  daylight  of  the  March  morning 
was  hardly  perfect  in  theJieavens  when  she 
found  herself  standing  before  the  door  of 
a  house  in  the   citv,  to  which  she  had  been 
brought  as  being  the  residence  of  her  uncle. 
She  was  now,  in  truth,  so  weak  and  ill 
that  she  could   hardly  stand.     Her  clothes 
had    not  been   oiF  her   back  since  she  left 
Nuremberg,   nor   had  she   come    prepared 
with   any  change  of   raiment.     A  woman 
more  wretched,  more  disconsolate,  on  whose 
shouldei's   the   troubles  of   this   world    lay 
heavier,  never  stood  at  an  honest  man's  door 
to  beg  admittan(;e.     If  only  she  might  have 
died  «as  she  crawled  through  the  streets! 

But  there  she  was,  and  she  must  make 
some  petition  that  the  door  might  bo  opened 
for  her.     She  had  come  all   the  way  from 
Nuremberg  to  this  spot,  thinking  it  possible 
that  in  this  s|X)t  alone  she  might  receive  suc- 
cour ;  and  now  she  stood  there,  fearing  lu 
raise  the  knocker  on  the  door.     She  was  a 
lamb  indeed,  whoso  fleece  had  been  shorn 
verv  close  ;  and  the  shearinir  had  been  done 
all  in  the  sacred  name  of  religion  !     It  had 
been  thought  necessary  that  the  vile  desires 
of  her  human  heart  should  be  crushed  with- 
in her  bosom,  and  the  crushing  had  brought 
her  to  this.     She  looke<l  up  in  her  desolation 
at  the  front  of  the  house.     It  was  a  white, 
large  house,  as  belonging  to  a  mo<ierately 
prosperous  citizen,  with   two   windows  on 
each  side  of  the  door,  and  five  above,  and 
then  others  again  above  them.    But  there 
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teemed  to  be  no  motion  within  it,  nor  was 
there  anj  one  stirring  along  the  street. 
Woald  it  not  bo  better,  she  thought,  that  she 
flhoiild  sit  for  a  while  and  wait  upon  the 
door-step  ?  Who  has  not  known  that  frame 
of  mind  in  which  any  postponement  of  the 
thing  dreaded  is  acceptable  ? 

But  Linda's  power  of  postponement  was 
▼ery  short  She  had  hcirdly  sunk  on  to  the 
step,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  explaining  herself  came  upon  her. 
Sbwfy  and  with  pain  she  dragged  herself 
on  to  her  feet,  and  told  the  suspicious  ser- 
Tant,  who  stood  filling  the  aperture  of  the 
doorway,  that  her  name  was  Linda  Tressel, 
and  that  she  had  come  from  Nuremberg. 
She  had  come  from  the  house  of  Madame 
Staubach  at  Nuremberg.  Would  the  ser- 
vant be  kind  enough  to  tell  Hen*  Griioer 
that  Linda  Tressel,  from  Madame  Staubach's 
house  in  Nuremberg,  was  at  his  door  ?  She 
dtimed  no  kindred  then,  feeling  that  the 
woman  might  take  such  claim  as  a  disgrace 
to  her  master.  When  she  was  asked  to 
can  again  later,  she  looked  pitcously  into 
the  woman's  face,  and  said  that  she  feared 
•he  was  too  ill  to  walk  away. 

Before  the  morning  was  over  she  was  in 

bed,  and  her  uncle's  wife  was  at  her  bedside, 

and  there  had  been  fair-haired  cousins  in 

^er  room,  creeping  in  to  gaze  at  her  with 

their  sofl  blue  eyes,  touching  her  with  their 

young  sofl  hands,  and  calling  her  Cousin 

X^inda  with  their  sofl  voices.     It  seemed  to 

Her  that  she  could   have   died   happily,  so 

kappily,  then,  if  only  they  might  have  been 

flowed  to  stand  round  her  bed,  and  still  to 

Whisper  and  still  to  touch  her.     But   they 

tad  oeen  told  that  they  mi;;ht  only  just  see 

tlieir  new  cousin  and  then  depart,  —  loecause 

tlie  new  cousin  was  ill.     The  servant  at  the 

front  door  had  doubted  her,  as  it  is  the  duty 

f^  eervants  to  doubt  in  such  cases;  but  her 

lande  had  not  doubted,  and  her  uncle's  wife, 

^ben  she  heard  the  story,  wept  over  her, 

^nd  told  her  that  she  should  be  at  rest. 

Linda  told  her  story  from  the  first  to  the 

last.     She  told  everything,  —  her  hatred  for 

the  one  man,  her  love  for  the  other ;  her 

jonmejr  to    Augsburg.    "  Ah,  dear,  dear, 

dear,"  laid  aunt  Griiner  when  this  was  told 

to  her.    "  I  know  how  wicked  1  have  been," 

taid  Linda,  sorrowing:-     **  I  do  not  say  that 

YOU  have  been  wicked,  my  dear,  but  you 

have  been  unfortunate,"  said  aunt  Griiner. 

And  then  Linda  went  on  to  tell  her,  as  the 

day  80  much  dreaded  by  her  drew  nearer 

and  nearer,  as  she  came  to  be  aware  that, 

let  her  make   what  effort  she   would,  she 

conld  not  bring  herself  to  be  the  man's  wife, 

-~that  the  horror  of  it  was  too  powerful  for 


her,  —  she  resolved  at  the  last  moment  that 
she  would  seek  the  only  other  relative  in  the 
world  of  whom  she  knew  even  the  name. 
Her  aunt  Griiner  thoroughly  commended 
her  for  this,  saying,  however,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better  that  she  should  have 
made  the  journey  at  some  perio<i  earlier  in 
her  troubles.  **  Aunt  Charlotte  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  nice  sort  of  woman  to  live 
with,"  said  aunt  Griiner.  Then  Linda, 
with  what  strength  she  couhl,  took  Madame 
Staubach's  part.  "  She  always  thought  that 
she  was  doing  right,"  said  Linda,  solemnly. 
"  Ah,  that  comes  of  her  religion/'  said  aunt 
Griiner.  "  We  think  differently,  my  dear. 
Thank  God,  we  have  got  somebody  to  te'l 
us  what  we  ouf^ht  to  do  and  what  we  ought 
not  to  do."  Linda  was  not  stronij  enough  to 
argue  the  question,  or  to  remind  her  aunt 
that  this  somebody,  too,  might  possibly  be 
wrong. 

Linda  Tressel  was  now  happier  than  she 
had^remembered  herself  to  have  been  since 
she  was  a  child,  though  ill,  so  that  the  doctor 
who  came  to  visit  her  could  only  shake  his 
head  and  speak  in  whispers  to  aunt  Griiner. 
Linda  herself,  perceiving  how  it  was  with 
the  doctor,  —  knowing  that  there  were  whis- 
pers though  she  did  not  hear  them,  and 
shakings  of  the  hea<l  though  she  did  not  see 
them,  — told  her  aunt  with  a  smile  that  she 
was  contented  to  die.  Her  utmost  hope, 
the  extent  of  her  wishes,  had  been  to  escape 
from  the  extremity  of  misery  to  which  she 
had  been  doomed.  She  had  thouixht  often, 
she  said,  as  she  had  been  making  th.it  jour- 
ney, that  her  strength  wouM  not  serve  her 
to  reach  the  house  of  her  relative.  '*  God," 
she  said,  "  had  been  very  good  to  her,  and 
she  was  now  oontented  to  go." 

Madame  Staubach  arrived  at  Cologne 
four  days  after  her  niece,  and  was  also  wel- 
comed at  her  brother's  house.  But  the 
welcome  ac('orde<l  to  her  was  not  that  which 
had  been  given  to  Linda.  '*  She  has  been 
driven  very  nearly  to  death's  door  among 
you,"  said  the  one  aunt  to  the  other.  To 
Limla  Madame  Staubach  was  willinir  to  own 
that  she  ha<l  been  wrong,  but  she  could 
make  no  such  acknowledgment  to  the  wife 
of  her  half-brother, — to  a  Ix^nighted  Papist. 
"  I  have  en<lcavoured  to  do  my  duty  by  iny 
niece,"  said  Madam<;  Staubach,  **  asking  the 
Jjonl  daily  to  show  me  the  way."  "  Pshaw  I " 
said  the  other  woman.  **  Your  always  ask- 
ing? the  way,  and  never  knowing  it,  will  end 
in  her  death.  She  will  have  been  munlered 
by  yoiir  prayers."  This  was  verj'  terrible, 
but  for  Linda's  sake  it  was  Iwrne. 

There  was  nothing  of  reproat'h  either  from 
Linda  to  her  aunt  or  from  Madame  Stau* 
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bach  to  her  niece,  nor  was  the  name  of  Peter 
Steinmarc  mentioned  between  them  for 
many  days.  It  was,  indeed,  mentioned  but 
once  again  by  poor  Linda  TresseL  For 
some  weeks,  for  nearly  a  month,  they  all  re- 
mained in  the  house  of  Herr  Griiner,  and 
then  Linda  was  removed  to  apartments  in 
Coldgne,  in  which  all  her  earthly  troubles 
were  brought  to  a  close.  She  never  saw 
Nuremberg  again,  or  Tetchen,  who  had  been 
faithful  at  least  to  her,  nor  did  she  ever 
even  ask  the  fate  of  Ludovic  Valcarm.  His 
name  Madame  Staubach  never  dared  to 
mention ;  and  Linda  was  silent,  thinking 
always  that  it  was  a  name  of  offence.  But 
when  she  had  been  told  that  she  must  die, 
—  that  her  days  were  indeed  numbered,  and 
that  no  return  to  Nuremberg  was  possible 
for  her,  —  she  did  speak  a  word  ot  Peter 
'  Steinmarc.  ^^  Tell  him,  aunt  Charlotte, 
from  me,"  she  said,  "  that  I  prayed  for  him 
when  I  was  dyin;;,  and  that  I  fori;ave  him. 
You  know,  aunt  Charlotte,  it  was  impossible 
that  I  should  marry  him.  A  woman  &iust 
not  marry  a  man  whom  she  does  not  love.*' 
Madame  Staubach  did  not  venture  to  say  a 
word  in  her  own  justification.  She  did  not 
dare  even  to  recur  to  the  old  tenets  of  her 
fierce  rclij^ion,  while  Linda  still  lived.  She 
was  cowed,  and  contented  herself  with  the 
offices  of  a  nurse  by  the  sickbed  of  the  dying 
girl.  She  had  been  told  by  her  sister-in-law 
that  she  had  murdered  her  niece.    Who  can 


say  what  were  the  accusations  broofjht 
against  her  by  the  fiiry  of  her  own  c» 
science  ? 

Every  day  the  fair-haired  cousins  caae  to 
Linda's  bedside,  and  whispered  to  her  wiA 
their  sofl  voices,  and  looked  at  her  with  their 
sofl  eyes,  and  touched    her  with  their  nft 
hands.     Linda  would  kiss  their  plump  am 
and  lean  her  head  against  them,  and  wonU 
find  a  very  paradise  of  happiness  in  this  lato 
revelation  of  human  love.     As   she  lay  a- 
dying  she  must  have  known  that  the  wM 
had   been  very  hard  to  her,  and  that  her 
aunt's  teachrng  had  indeed   crushed  her,— * 
body  as  well  as  spirit.    But  she  made  as 
(^omplamt ;  and  at  last,  when  the  full  Boat 
mer  had  come,  she  died  at  Cologne  in  Mad- 
ame Staubach*s  arms. 

During  those  four  months  at  Cologne  tbe 
zeal  of  Madame  Staubaeh's  religion  had 
been  quenched,  and  she  had  been  unable  to 
use  her  fanaticism,  even  towards  herseiC 
But  when  she  was  alone  in  the  world  tbe 
fury  of  her  creed  returned.  "  With  fiutk 
you  shall  move  a  mountain,"  she  would  ny, 
"  but  without  faith  you  cannot  live."  She 
could  never  trust  her  own  faith,  for  the 
mountain  would  not  be  moved. 

A  small  tombstone  in  the  Protestant  bory- 
ing-ground  at  Cologne  tells  that  Lindli 
Tressel,  of  Nuremberg,  died  in  that  city  oa 
tbe  20th  of  July  1863,  and  that  she 
buried  in  that  spot. 
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A  SMILE  AND  A  SIOH. 

A  SMILE  because  the  nights  are  short  I 
And  every  morning  brings  such  pleasure 

Of  sweet  love-making,  harmless  sport : 
Love,  that  makes  and  finds  its  treasure  ; 
Love,  treasure  without  measure. 


A  sigh  because  the  days  are  long  1 

Long  long  these  days  that  pass  in  4g^ 
ing, 
A  burden  sad  dens  every  pone: : 
While  time  lags  who  should  be  flying. 
We  live  who  would  be  dying. 

Christina  G.  Ro88BTTI. 
Macmillan's  Magazim, 
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17oT  only  the  letter  came,  bnt  the  Ad- 
miral himself  broufrht  it,  and  at  this  point 
nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  defence. 
Martin  Prdvost's  letter  to  Raoul  was  dated 
the  13th  of  October,  the  day  before  his 
death,  and  ran  thus ;  — 
•*Mt  dear  young  Friend, 

**  I  have  well  considered  jrour  request, 
•and  I  have  decided  to  grant  it.  Here  are 
the  two  thousand  francs  ibr  which  you  seem 
to  have  such  pressing  need.  You  most 
likely  exaggerate  the  use  they  will  be  of  to 
you  ;  if  not,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  helped 
you,  and  if  they  do  serve  you,  and  you 
Tepay  me,  you  will  have  taught  me  that  a 
kindness  is  not  always  Ihrown  away.  Hith- 
erto I  have  found  that  it  did  no  good  what- 
ever, either  to  the  doer  or  the  receiver. 
"Yours  truly, 

"  Martin  Provost." 

^The  Juge  dlnstruction  was  so  vexed  that 

■*^  tried  several  means  of  neutralising  the 

effect  of  this  document ;  —  sugsiested  that  it 

^i^ht  bo  forged  1  but  its  authenticity  was 

***iiaiediately   proved.     Then   he  flatly  de- 

^la.red  that  it  did  not  diminish  the  prob- 

•■^ility  of  the  prisoner*s  guilty  for  that  he 

J^ight,  having  received  these  two  thousand 

**^ncs,  have  murdered  old  Prdvost  in  order 

^o  obtain  more. 

lUoul  had  been  forced  to  avow  a  part  of 
J^^  real  truth,  and  to  admit  that  this  sum  of 
c.^o  thousand  francs  was  given  to  M.  Leon 


i^i-iprez  that  he  might  speculate  with  it  I 
j*^t  jis  was  tortured  into  a  heavy  charge  af^ainst 
^*tD,  and  he  was  denounced  as  one  of  those 


^^ venturers  of  our  age,  who  will  "do  any- 
^'^^ing  to  get  money  I  " 

Baoul  now  confessed  that  when  the  sum 

^^J^nfided  to  Leon  Duprez  was  lost,  his  posi- 

J^^^n    became  —  to    himself  —  intolerable, 

^^r  he  was  no  longer  indebted  to  a  man 

^ho,  rcmemlHiring  the  service  rendered  to 

•^is  own  mother  by  Madame  de  Morville, 

^^uited  it  voluntarily  by  a  service  to  the 

^  otter's  son ;  he  stood  mdebtcd  to  Monsieur 

Pilchard  Provost,  a  man  he  scarce! v  knew, 

^nd  had  no  particular  reason  to  like,  and 

Ike  could  not  even  reveal  the  circumstance 

Of  the  debt  owing  to  the  uncle.    "  I  had  but 

One   thing  for  ever  before  my  eyes,**  said 

Itaoul ;  "  the  necessity  for  saving  every  sou 

of  my  salary,  in  order  one  day  to  be  able  to 

t*eUte  the  facts  to  Monsieur  ilichard  while 

t«tuming  him  his  money."    In  order  to  do  | 

this  he  had  deprived  himself  of  the  very  j 


necessaries  of  life,  and  this  was  his  simple 
reason  for  taking  at  night  a  fourteen  miles' 
walk  across  the  country  instead  of  paying 
the  three  firancs  to  the  diligence  from  the 
station. 

Not  only  did  the  magistrate  refuse  to 
admit  this  explanation,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  avowals  of  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment to  which,  —  however  humiliating  they 
were,  —  Raoul  was  obliged  to  have  recourse, 
prejudiced  his  examiners  still  more  against 
him.  He  was,  by  his  own  showing,  ex- 
tremely poor,  therefore,  argued  the  French 
judicial  mind,  capable  ot  anything  I  It 
would  take  a  vast  deal  now  to  make  out  his 
innocence.  The  Admiral,  —  who  discov- 
ered his  nephew's  real  position  in  all  its 
details  for  the  first  time,  —  behaved  admir- 
ably, and  assured  Richard  Prevost  that 
the  money  owing  to  his  uncle  should  be 
refunded  in  a  week,  the  time  to  write  to 
Paris  and  go  through  the  formalities  of  get- 
ting the  sum  cashed  through  the  Post  Office. 
This  did  something,  but  still  other  circum- 
stances were  not  got  rid  of;  and  one  iiresh 
circumstance  had  occurred  which  looked 
very  ugly  indeed  for  Monsieur  do  Morville. 

It  was  proved  by  two  or  three  witnesses 
that  the  letter  R  was  written  over  and  over 
by  tlie  Breton  between,  or  by  the  side  of 
the  Ps  and  M*s.  They  were  great  big  capi- 
tal letters.  They  were  existent  on  the  25th 
of  April,  —  the  day  of  the  St.  l^Iarc,  —  and 
they  were  non-exjstent  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  when  the  Mai  re  went  up  to  la 
Chapelle  h  Prosper.  Now,  a  dozen  persons 
remembered  Raours  presence  at  the  iete  of 
the  25th,  and  his  being  one  of  the  group  to 
whom  the  son  of  the  Juge  de  Paix  told  the 
story  of  the  "largi*  capital  R's,"  after  which 
the  Mairc  had  sail  lie  would  go  up  and 
"  see  the  whole  with  his  own  eyes.** 

But,  worse  again  than  this,  a  farm  la« 
bourer  who  was  coming  acro««s  from  Jouzy 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  2Gth,  and 
who  took  the  short  cut  by  the  path  leading 
near  Prosper*s  shed,  was  surprised  by  seeing 
some  one  rubbing  very  hai*d  at  the  board 
where  the  Breton's  "  images  '*  were  known 
to  1)0  drawn,  lie  thought  it  was  the 
bucheron  hinL<(elf,  and  went  nearer,  but  it 
was  not  him,  it  was  a  bourgeois,  and  he 
wore  a  straw  hat. 

"  Was  it  like  the  one  the  prisoner  usually 
wore  ?  **  asked  the  iuj;e. 

"  Well ;  '* the  witness  couldn't  say, 

"  but  he  rather  thought  it  was  !  **  It  was 
])right  moonlight,  but  he  only  saw  the  man's 
back.  Witness  was  in  a  groat  hurry,  for 
he  was  going  to  see  his  wif'i*  who  was  in 
service  at  D- ,  and  who  was  ill,  and  he 
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bad  to  be  back  ag^n  at  Jouzj  by  serpen  or 
ei^ht  o'elock  in  the  morning.  This  again 
told  sadly  against  Raoul.  Evidently  the 
letters  meant  Prosper  and  Morel,  and  Raoul 
and  Moryillc ;  the  thing  was  as  clear  as  day, 
and  all  further  interrogatories  now  were 
time  wasted,  so  at  least  the  judge  opined ; 
and  he  made  out  the  committal  ot  both 
prisoners,  who  were  both  despatched  to  the- 
Central  Jail  of  the  Department,  situate  in 
tlie  Chef  Lieu. 

Six  weeks  passed  by,  and  towards  the 
middle  of  June  the  case  was  to  come  on. 
The  Chef  lieu  du  Departement  was  a  small 
town,  and  could  scarcely  house  all  the  peo- 
ple who  flocked  to  it  to  be  present  at  the 
trial.    Besides  that,  a  large  number  of  the 

principal  inhabitants  of  1) were  forced 

to  attend  as  witnesses.  The  Vdrancour 
family,  the  Cure,  Richard  Prdvost,  the 
doctor,  the  Mairc,  in  short  most  of  the 
notables  of  D— had  to  take  up  their 
quarters  for  a  few  dajrs,  at  all  events,  at  the 
assize  town. 

The  acte  d'accusation  was  made  out  with 
an  unmistakable  animus  against  Raoul, 
whilst  the  Breton  was  treated  as  a  wretched, 
weak-witted,  superstitious  tool  in  the  young- 
er man's  hands;  and  after  the  trial  had 
lasted  three  davs  the  impression  touching 
Monsieur  de  Morville's  culpability  had  not 
been  removed.  Monsieur  le  Curd's  persua- 
sion of  his  innocence  had  never  varied  from 
the  moment  the  letter  from  old  Prdvost  was 
found  sending  him  the  two  thousand  francs. 
He  scouted  all  idea  of  his  not  being  loudly 
pronounced  guiltless,  and  obliged  poor  Vd- 
vette  to  share  his  belief,  and  to  preserve 
strength  enough  to  hide  her  own  secret  from 
her  father  and  sister. 

It  was  a  lovely  June  evening,  and  Felicie 
and  Vdvette  were  sitting  at  the  open  win- 
dow of  their  little  salon  m  the  hotel  of  the 
**  Armes  de  Bretagne,"  when  the  doctor 
came  in.  "  Well,"  cried  Vdvette,  eagerly, 
**  to-day's  *  audience '  seems  to  have  been 
very  favourable!  Papa's  testimony,  he 
thinks,  produced  a  real  effect.  What  a 
shame  it  is  to  keep  on  torturing  a  man  in 
such  a  way  when  they  know  he  is  innocent, 
and  that  he  must  be  acc^uitted  1 " 

"Doctor,"  said  Fclicie,  more  calmly, 
"  you  look  uneasy ;  has  anything  fresh  oc- 
curred V     The  trial  lasted  long  to-day." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  "something  has 
happenotl  th.it  is  unpleasant.  The  testimony 
of  the  man,  Colin  Mercier,  who  saw  some 
one  rubbing  at  the  black  board  behind  Pros- 
per's  chapel,  but  did  not  see  who  it  was, 
might  be  got  over,  for  Monsieur  Raoul  had 
probability  on  his  side  when  he  said  that  it 


would  have  been  a  most  extMK>rdinar7  Sm-'* 
that  he  should  be  up  in  the  woods  at  o^ 
o'clock  in  the  morning  instead  of  beii:::^ 
quietly  at  liome  in  his  bed ;  but " 

*'  So  then  it  was  at  one  o'clock  in  ti^ 
morning  the  man  was  seen  robbing  oc: 
those  great  big  R's  ?  "  interrupted  Vdietttf 
with  an  accent  of  contempt. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  doctor,  **  but  that  S 
not  all.  Raoul's  argument  was  destroyecl 
For  unhappily  at  eleven  o'clock  on  that  vei^ 
same  ni^ht  Raoul  was  met  by  Daniel  Lcroaic 
the  farrier,  coming  down  the  lane  from  thfl 

church  at  D ,  and  after  exchanging  8 

bon  soir  with  him,  Daniel  saw  him  walli 
on  towards  the  high  road  and  cross  it" 

"  MoH  Dieu  I "  cried  Fdlicie,  with  a  viva- 
city unusual  in  her,  "  Mon  Diea  I  this  ii 
dreadful." 

•  "  It  is  very  perplexing,"  added  the  doetoi 
thoughtfully,  "  for  this  time,  you  see»  ho  wae 
recognised." 

I'  What  did  Raoul  say  to  that  ?  "  asked  F€ 
licie,  with  an^ietv. 

"  He  turned  white  as  a  sheet,  I  am  sonr 
to  say,  and  absolutely  refused  to  answer  oam 
other  question." 

"The  case  stands  thus,  then,"  ohaemm 
Vdvette,  who  had  neither  stirred  «► 
spoken ;  "  act  one  o'clock  on  the  night  of  th* 
26th  to  the  27th,  Raoul  is  now  supposed  U 
have  been  seen  erasing  those  initial  letter 
which  point  at  him,  and  at  eleven  on  th* 
night  he  was  positively  spoken  to  on  th- 
read. That  is  a  strong  case  against  himiy' 
she  added  slowly,  and  with  a  curious  inten 
sity  of  look  and  tone. 

"  It  is  so,"  rejoined  the  doctor. 

Vdvette  seemed  absorbed  in  her  reflection! 
"  As  he  is  not  guilty,"  she  said  after  a  pause 
and  as  if  Speaking  to  herself,  "  there  it  i 
munlerer  somewhere,  —  but  who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Probably  old  Prosper  alone,"  remarket 
the  doctor,  "  and  all  the  rest  is  in  his  ima 
gi nation ;  but  the  case  is  a  bad  one  for  Mod 
sieur  Raoul,  for,  unlutrkily,  when  you  com 
to  have  to  do  with  justice,  innocence  an< 
acquittal  are  not  the  same  thing." 

"  And  Raoul  might  be  condemn^  ?  "  aal 
Vdvette. 

"  You  take  it  quietly  ! "  retorted  Fdlicie 
"  but  it  is  a  most  horrible  thing.  And  tfa 
question  is  of  the  life  of  a  man  we  have  know 
all  our  lives,  —  a  man  of  our  own  claa 
tool" 

"  Human  life  is  an  awful  thing  beibr 
God,  be  it  whose  it  may  1 "  murmured  V< 
vettc,  and  there  was  a  solemnity  about  he 
that  must  have  struck  her  two  companioi 
had  they  not  been  too  busy  with  their  ow 
thoughts. 
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y^vette  sat  still  and  silent  till  the  doctor 
rose  to  go,  and  then  she  rose  too,  and  left 
the  room.  It  was  twilight  now,  and  the 
moon  was  just  heaving  herself  slowly  up  be- 
hind the  towers  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  a 
glorious  evening.  The  next  mominff  was 
the  fourth  day  of  the  trial,  and  at  ten  aclock 
as  usual  the  judges  took  their  seats  upon  the 
bench.  The  court  was  crowded,  as  it  had 
been  on  each  day.  The  windows  had  to  be 
opened  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  a  long 
ray  of  bright  sunlight  streamed  in,  and  feU 
upon  the  crucifix  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  long  low  hall,  and  just  at  the  President's 
back. 

The  prisoners  were  brought  in,  and,  ac- 
companied by  the  eendarmes,  took  their 
places  on  the  seats  allotted  for  the  accused. 
The  Breton  looked  as  he  had  done  all  alone, 
a  perfect  type  of  illuminated  stupidity,  if 
you  can  conceive  the  two  things  going  to- 
gether. Half  of  the  time  he  was  on  his 
knees,  with  his  bony  hands  clasped  together 
on  his  breast,  or  busy  telling  a  big  chaplct 
of  wooden  beads,  with  his  wandering  eyes 
glarinrr  out  of  his  gaunt  head,  casting  mute 
appealing  glances  at  the  crucifix.  In  Raoul 
there  was  a  great  change ;  a  fearful 
change  since  the  previous  day ;  so  said 
those  who  had  been  present  at  the  last 
audience.  He  was  frightfully  pale,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  stern  despair  about  him 
that  chilled  those  who  gazed. 

Just  as  the  President  was  about  to  de- 
clare the  day's  sitting  open,  an  usher  of  the 
court  was  observed  to  put  a  letter  into  his 
hands.  The  judge  read  it  apparently  with 
great  attention,  and  then,  as  he  seated  him- 
self, said  ;  —  '*  In  virtue  of  our  discretionary 
Sowers  wc  admit  Mademoiselle  Genevifeve 
e  Verancour  to  <lepose.  to  a  fact  which 
bears  upon  the  present  so  important  and  so 
complicaied  trial.     Let  her  come  forward." 

At  those  word^  Rioul  started  back  as 
though  he  had  bi*en  shot,  and  leant  against 
the  wooden  partition  which  separated  the 
dock  from  the  public.  Through  the  crowd 
there  ran  one  of  those  quivenng  vibrations 
familiar  to  all  who  know  the  magnetic  im- 
pulses of  crowds,  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  deathlike  stillness,  as  through  the  parting 
waves  of  the  human  sea  two  figures  passed, 
prececled  by  the  usher  of  the  court.  It  was 
the  silence  of  awe.  V^vette,  simply  attired 
in  a  plain  grey  stuff  gown,  with  a  little 
white  bonnet,  and  black  veil,  came  forward, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  Cure  for  sup- 
port. 

"  Collect  yourself,  and  do  not  be  alarmed," 
said  the  President  kindly,  as  the  Cur^  took 
off  the  veil  from  the  sweet  face  of  the  girl, 


who  at  that  moment  seemed  to  have  faint- 
ed. **  Let  a  chair  be  brought  for  the  wit- 
ness." 

But  she  had  recovered  herself  already, 
^  I  can  stand,"  she  said,  in  a  low  but  audi- 
ble tone,  and  she  came  one  step  on,  resting 
her  left  hand  upon  the  Curd's  stout  right 
arm.     "  I  am  quite  jready." 

*^  Your  name,  age,  and  domicile  ?  "  asked 
the  President,  with  an  expression  which  was 
almost  paternal  in  spite  of  his  august  and 
terrible  functions. 

*^  Marie  Angdlique  Anne  Genevieve  de 
Ydrancour ;  seventeen  last  March  ;  resident 
at  the  Chftteau  de  D-^— ,"  was  the  reply, 
in  a  low  but  firm  voice. 

**  You  haVe  a  deposition  to  make  which 

Monsieur  le  Curd  of  D tells  us  is  of 

great  importance  to  the  case  under  exami* 
nation ;  is  that  so  ?  " 

The  girl  trembled  convulsively,  made  a 
hurried  sign  of  the  cross,  and  as  though,  at 
the  last  moment,  lodng  all  her  courage, 
clasped  her  hands  in  agony,  and  turning  to 
the  priest,  ejaculated ;  —  **  Oh,  mon  p^re ! " 

Raoul  dropped  upon  both  knees,  ouried 
his  head  upon  his  arms  crossed  upon  the 
bar,  and  gi*oaned  audibly.  Wliite,  as  , 
though  every  drop  of  blood  had  left  her, 
stiff  as  though  she  were  a  corpse  risen  out 
of  her  coffin,  Vdvette  now  stood  forward,  and 
in  a  voice,  the  singularly  penetrating  tones 
of  which  will  be  remembered  to  their  dving 
day  by  all  who  heard  them,  she  spoke  thus! 
"  Monsieur  le  President,  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  to  the  27th  of  April  last,  at  one  o'clock 
after  midnight.  Monsieur  Raoul  de  Morville 
was  with  me  in  the  pavilion  of  the  garden 
belonging  to  my  father's  house,  —  the  pavil- 
ion, the  entrance  to  which  is  through  the' 
door  in  the  so-called  *•  Rampart,'  opening 
into  the  lane  Icadinn^  to  the  church.  At  a 
little  before  twelve  he  first  came  into  the 
pavilion,  where  I  had  been  waiting  for  him 
since  a  little  past  ten.  It  was  a  good  deal 
past  one  when  he  left.  This,  I. affirm  upon 
oath." 

There  ran  a  hushed  murmur  through  the 
crowd  like  the  whisper  of  the  awakening 
wind  through  leafy  trees.  Every  individusd 
ear  and  eye  were  strained  towanls  Made- 
moiselle de  Verancour,  every  individual 
breath  was  held.  *^  God  in  heaven  bless  the 
girl ! "  suddenly  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  poor 
Admiral,  down  whose  bronzed  cheeks  the 
tears  trickled  unconsciously.  **  She  is  a 
hero ! " 

The  President  imposed  silence  on  the 
public,  and  saying  it  was  necessary  to  resist 
all  emotion,  proceeded  with  his  formal  in- 
terrogatory.   When  he  asked  the  accused 
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whafBe  had  to  say  to  the  statement  of  the 
last  witness,  Raoul  raised  his  head,  and  cast 
an  involuntary  look  of  such  passionate  love 
at  V^vette  that  it  stirred  the  soul  of  every 
man  and  woman  there,  and  then,  lowering 
his  eyes  to  the  ground,  **  Mademoiselle  de 
Vdrancour,".8aid  he,  **  was  my  dead  sister's 
friend;  we  have  all  been  brought  up  to- 
gether as  brother  and  sisters ;  she  has  wished 
to  save  my  life ;  but  I  cannot  admit  the  truth 
of  her  depositions." 

But  at  this  Vdvette  rose  up,  lovingly  in- 
dignant. All  shame  was  gone,  and  all  girl- 
ish indecision.  The  woman  was  there  fight- 
ing for  her  love,  and  stepping  forwarcf  to 
the  table  in  front  of  the  c>ench,  on  which 
were  laid  the  written  accusations,  she  spoke 
again.  **•  Monsieur  le  President,"  she  said, 
in  a  clear,  sweet  voice  that  rang  through 
the  court,  **I  ask  permission  to*  make  a 
detailed  statement  of  facts.  We  shall  see 
whether  Monsieur  de  Morville  will  deny 
what  I  have  to  assert.  It  is  true  w^  were 
brought  up  together  as  brother  and  sister ; 
but  we  grew  to  be  more ;  and  we  had  sworn 
to  each  other  to  be  one  day  man  and  wife. 
Monsieur  de  Morville*s  object  in  life  was  to 
earn  honourably  what  would  render  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  ask  my  father  for  my  hand. 
I  did  not  know  of  the  hopes  he  had  had  of 
a  quicker  realisation  of  this  wish.  I  knew 
that  his  uncle  the  Admiral  had  obtained  for 
him  a  position  in  Paris.  When  the  father 
of  Monsieur  de  Morville  fell  suddenly  ill,  and 

he  returned  to  D on  leave,  I  saw  at 

once  that  he    iVas    very    unhappy,  and    I 

feared I  can't  say  what ;  for  I  had  but 

one  fear,  lest  something  should  separate  us. 
We  had  no  means^of  meeting  save  in  se- 
cret, and  that  was  extremely  difficult.  He 
was  to  return  to  Paris  in  a  few  days;  I 
was  too  wretched  I  I  could  not  bear  it !  I 
wrote  to  him  and  told  him  to  come  to  the 
pavilion  in  the  garden  at  ten  or  half-past 
ten  at  night,  where  I  would,  meet  him.  I 
was  sure  every  one  would  be  gone  to  bed 
by  that  time,  and  that  I  could  go  out  with- 
out being  perceived.  I  was  in  the  pavilion 
before  halt-past  ten,  and  I  waited.  I  heard 
every  hour  and  half -hour  strike;  —  half- 
past  nine,  then  ten,  then  half-past,  then 
eleven,  and  then  half-past  eleven ;  and 
then  at  last  he  came,  and  we  talked  long 
of  all  our  hopes  and  fears.  It  was  likely  to 
be  our  last  meeting  for  we  could  not  say 
how  long ;  and  we  were,  and  we  are,  all  in 
the  whole  world  to  each  other!  At  last 
one  o'clock  struck  !  Everybody  knows 
what  a  loud  deep  bell  our  parish  church 
has.  You  can  hear  it  miles  distant  When 
I  heard  that  I  was  frightened,  and  told  him 


it  was  time  for  him  to  go.  We  spoke  a  fcw 
more  last  words  and  then  we  parted,  uA 
when  I  got  up  the  terrace  steps  and  west 
through  the  dining-room  windiow,  the  hal^ 
hour  afler  one  was  striking.  Ask  Monaicv 
de  Morville  if  he  can  deny  that  1  **  she  add- 
ed, a  smile  of  absolutQ  triumph  curling  her 
fevered  lips.  ^'  Ask  him  for  the  few  liaci 
I  wrote  him.  He  will  have  certainly  kspt 
them  1 " 

**  Accused,  what  have  yon  to  say  ?  "  rs* 
peated  the  President. 

But  Raoul  was  powerless;    crushed  faf 
both  despair  and  joy.     To  have  the  intett> 
sity  of  poor   V<?vette*s  love   for   him  thm 
proved,  and  at  the  same  time  to  feel  tint 
were  she  his  wife  the  next  day  it  would  not, 
in  public  esteem,  restore  the  bloom  to  het 
honour;   this  was  too  much,   and   cominx 
afler  so  much  misery  it  utterly  vanquislied 
him.     He  had  covered  his  face   with  Im 
hands,  and  was  sobbing  like  a  child.     There 
were  few  in  the  crowd  who  were  not  weep* 
ing  too,  at  sight  of  these  two  poor  yoaif 
lovers,  who  were  trying  so  hard  to  see  which 
should  sacrifice  most  to  the  other. 

At  last,  Monsieur  de  Morvill^  stood  vp, 
and,  with  quivering  features,  said,  *^Moo- 
sieur  le  President !  I  appeal  to  you  not  as  a 
judge,  but  as  a  man.  I  can  not  answer! 
You  feel  that  I  have  nothing  to  say  I  " 

**  Then  I  have  ! "  exclaimed  Mademoisdle 
de  Vdrancour,  and,  turning  towards  the 
prisoner  — 

*'  Raoul ! "  she  cried,  "  remember  that  the 
worst  is  told.  On  your  life  hangs  my  lifsi 
and  my  honour  can  only  be  retrieved  by 
our  love.  Raoul,  for  the  love  of  God,  and 
for  my  sake,  speak,  and  tell  all  the  truth  I  * 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  yoa 
heard  how  each  man  held  his  breath,  and 
then,  with  downcast  eyes  and  singular  em* 
barrassment,  Raoul  confirmed  all  that  V^ 
vette  had  said. 

"  When  did  you  receive  the  witness's  let- 
ter ?  "  was  asked  of  him. 

"  About  eight  o'clock,  at  the  caf($.  I  had 
but  just  the  time  to  run  across  the  fields  to  La 
Morvilli^re,  speak  to  Bri^tte,  —  my  father's 
old  servant, — make  her  believe  I  was  gone 
to  bod,  and  then  steal  out  of  the  house  by 
the    back  way,   and  walk   back   again  to 

D .    It  takes  a  good  hour  and  a  quar> 

ter  to  go  from  D to  our  house,  and  it 

was  striking  eleven  when  I  turned  into  the 
lane  that  skirts  the  kitchen  garden  of  the 
Cli&teau.  I  stopped  to  see  that  there  was 
no  one  near,  and  I  heard  footsteps.  1 
walked  down  the  lane,  and  Daniel  Leroux, 
the  farrier,  passed.  He  said  good-night  to 
me,  and  I  answered  his  greeting.     The  last 
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stroke  of  eleven  was  striking  then.  I  im- 
mediately went  on.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
gate  that  opens  into  the  garden,  I  went  past 
It,  walked  right  by  Leroux,  keeping  before 
him  till  I  reached  the  high  road,  there  I 
crossed,  and  went  straight  into  the  woods, 
watching  to  see  him  out  of  sight.  He  took 
to  the  right  hand  up  the  road  towards  his 
own  house,  and  when  I  no  longer  feared  to 
be  seen,  I  came  out  from  the  trees,  re- 
crossed  the  road,  ran  down  the  lane,  opeped 
the  gate,  and  in  the  pavilion  found  V^  — 
Mademoiselle  Grenevi^ve  waiting.  All  she 
has  said  is  true,"  ho  concluded  in  an  almost 
inaudible  voice.  At  this  moment  Raoul's 
innocence  was  the  innate  conviction  of  every 
human  being  present ;  but  there  was  still  a 
great  deal  to  be  elucidated. 

"  How  did  you  contrive  to  get  your  note 
given  to  Monsieur  de  Morville?"  inquired 
the  President. 

**I  gave  it  to  Mfere  Jubine's  daughter 
Louison,"  replied  Vevette,  blushing  deeply. 

**  At  what  hour  ?  " 

**  At  about  four." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  to  deliver  it  direct- 
ly?" 

"  Yes ;  at  oi\ce,  without  any  delay." 

Louise  Jubine,  who  was  amongst  the  wit- 
nesses, and  bad  already  deposed  to  some  minor 
detail,  was  recalled.  She  was  a  very  fine 
looking  girl,  rather  over-dressed  for  her 
station. 

Afler  the  preliminary  auestions,  all  of 
which  she  answered  ia  connrmation  of  V<$- 
vette*s  deposition,  the  President  addressed 
her.  *'  If  you  received  that  note  at  four, 
with  charge  to  deliver  it  at  once,  why  did 
you  only  give  it  to  the  accused  at  past 
eight  ?  " 

Louison  hung  her  head,  grew  scarlet, 
twisted  her  cap-strings  Found  her  fingers, 
and  said  she  had  '*  rather  not  reply." 

"  But  you  must  reply,"  retorted  the 
Judge,  sternly.  '*  You  are  upon  oath,  and 
if  you  don*t  answer  truly,  I  will  send  you  to 
prison." 

Louison  trembled  all  over,  but  when  the 
question  was  again  put  she  stammered 
out, — 

**  Because,  before  taking  it  to  Monsieur 
Raoul,  I  gave  it  to  Monsieur  Richard  Prd- 
vost."  A  strange  murmur  arose  from  the 
crowd  at  this  announcement. 

**  Why  did  you  do  this?"  inquired  the 
Judge.  "  Tell  the  whole  truth,  girl,  or  be- 
ware of  the  consequences." 

**  Because,"  she  answered,  with  a  little 
less  difficuUy,  "  Monsieur  Richard  had  told 
me,  ever  since  Monsieur  Uaoul's  return  from 
Paris,  always   to   tell  him  everything  that| 


went  on  between  Monsieur  Raoul  ami  the 
Chfiteau,  and  particularly  whatever  con- 
cerned Monsieur  Raoul  and  Mademoiselle 
Vevette." 

*<  And  you  were  so  intimate  with  Monsieur 
Richard  that  you  implicitly  obeyed  all  his 
commands  ?  "  added  the  Judge. 

The  girl  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face,  and  her  reply  was  inaudible.  Mon- 
sieur Richard  was  now  called  as  a  witness 
and  swdm  in.  He  looked  ghastly.  He 
said  the  heat  and  his  long-continued  state 
of  ill  health  made  him  quite  faint.  The 
President  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought  for 
the  witness.  When  the  question  was  put  to 
him  Why  he  had  given  to  Louise  Jubine 
the  directions  she  had  stated,  he  said  he  was 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
that  Louison  ha4  invented  the  entire  story. 
And  so  saQring,  he  attempted  to  make  lieht 
of  it,  and  smile,  but  his  lips  stuck  to  Tiifl 
teeth  as  though  they  were  gummed,  and 
the  smile  wouldn't  come. 

All  this  time  the  bdcheron  had  remained 
immovable,  muttering  his  pravers,  telling 
his  beads,  and  gazmg  at  the  crucifix. 
"  E*rosper  Morel  1 "  said  the  President,  "  do 
you  stdl  persist  in  declaring  that  Raoul  de 
Morville  was  not  your  accomplice  ?  " 

*^  I  don't  know  him  1 "  reiterated  the  old 
man,  with  a  c^ture  of  impatience.  *'I 
have  said  so  air  along." 

"  Then  who  was  your  accomplice  ?  " 

"I  will  not  answer  that,"  mumbled  the 
woodcutter.  **  I  murdered  my  master.  Let 
me  go  to  my  doom  in  peace.  Let  me  go  to 
my  expiation ! " 

"  Prosper  Morel ! "  suddenly  exclaimed 
the  Curd,  in  a  loud,  solei^n  tone,  'and  the 
prisoner  rose  to  his  feet  mechanic :illy,  and 
stood  stiff,  as  a. soldier  at  ^^ attention." 
'*  Prosper  Morel  I "  he  repeated,  "  I  told 
vou  to  distrust  your  own  heart,  and  to 
beware  of  revenge ;  but  the  truth  must  out. 
You  must  speak,  for  your  silence  will  cause 
a  second  murder  to  be  committed."  —  The 
Breton  shook  and  shrunk  into  himself.  -^ 
.**  Prosper  Morel  I  as  you  hope  at  your  last 
hour  for  forgiveness  from  Him,"  —  and  the 
priest  stretched  forth  his  arm  and  pointed 
at  the  figure  of  Christ  over  the  tribunal,  — 
tell  the  whole  truth  now  1  The  innojent 
mu^t  bo  saved.  Who  was  it  tempted  you 
to  murder  Martin  Prdvost?" 

The  old  man  clutched  his  beads  witli  a 
tighter  grasp,  and  as  though  compelled  by 
a  power  he  dared  not  resist  '*  Monsieur 
Richard  I "  he  said,  in  a  hollow  tone,  and 
then  took  to  telling  his  beads  apain,  as 
though  he  were  telling  them  for  his  very 
souL 
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Thb  whole  dtuation  was  altogether 
changed  by  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
Richard  Prevost,  which  ensued  immediate- 
ly on  Prosper's  confession.  After  the  first 
few  preliminary  questions  had  been  put  to 
the  woodcutter  and  to  his  newly-discovered 
accomplice,  the  proceedings  of  that  day 
were  suddenly  brought  to  a  close,  and  the 
trial  was  suspended  for  two  or  three  days, 
while  a  fresh  act  of  indictment  was  made 
out,  which  placed  Monsieur  Richard  by  the 
side  of  tlie  other  two  prisoners,  accused  of 
the  murder  of  his  uncle,  Martin  Prevost 
During  this  short  lapse  of  time  poor  Ye- 
vette  had  other  terrible  battles  to  fight; 
but  nothing  daunted  her  now,  and  she 
fought  all  her  enemies  stoutly,  —  even  her 
father  and  sister.  As  might  be  supposed, 
Mademoiselle  Fclicie's  virtuous  resentment 
passed  all  description,  and  she  was  for 
adopting  the  most  stringent  measures.  The 
Vicomte  had  decreed  tUe  immediate  remov- 
al of  his  erring  child  to  her  convent  at 
Poitiers,  in  spite  of  the  protests  and  suppli- 
cations of  the  Cure  of  D .  The  Ad- 
miral proposed  that  a  first  cousin  of  his  own, 
an  elderly  widow  lady,  inhabiting  a  country 
house  in  the  environs  of  the  Chef  Lieu, 
and  proverbial  for  the  severity  of  her  mor- 
ab  and  piety,  should  take  chai^  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Vcrancour  till  her  marriage 
with  Monsieur  de  Morville.  ^'She  shall 
never  marry  him,"  had  replied  the  Mcomte. 

When  this  was  repeated  to  Ve vette,  she 
merely  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to  her 
father,  of  which  slie  sent  a  copy  to  her  sis- 
ter also.  It  only  contained  these  words;  — 
"  You  have  forced  me  into  rebellion,  when 
all  I  asked  was  humbly  to  implore  your 
pardon.  Marry  Raoul  1  will.  I  would  have 
married  him  at  the  foot  of  the  scafibld.  If 
any  obstacle  be  put  in  the  way  of  this 
union,  and  of  my  possibility  of  doing  my 
duty  and  ensuring  his  happiness,  I  will  pro- 
claim the  betrothal  of  my  sister  to  Richard 
Provost  in  all  its  details.  I  am  driven  to 
this.  I  would  rather  die  than  do  it,  but  I 
will  not  sacrifice  Raoid.'*  The  answer  to 
this  was,  that  the  unnatural  and  abandoned 
girl  might  do  what  she  chose,  and  go 
whither  she  listed  ;  that  her  father  cast  her 
o6\  and  desired  never  again  to  hear  her 
name. 

Felicio's  secret  was  saved,  and  the  Admi- 
ral, accompanied  by  the  Cure,  placed  V<5- 
vette  under  the  care  of  the  Baron  ne  de ! 


PrdvUle,  who  for  the  time  being  p 
be  to  as  a  mother  to  her. 

The  trial  was  resumed  three  daj 
its  snspenaon,  and  in  the  comer  of  i 
devoted  to  the  accused  was  now 
Monsieur  Richard,  a  miserable  objec 
so  wizened  and  shrivelled  that  tweni 
seemed  to  have  passed  over  him ;  an 
sat,  with  his  head  propped  upon  a 
he  perpetually  smelt  at  a  bottle  of 
Cologne,  and  seemed  for  ever  tri 
persuade  himself  that,  rich  as  he  ^ 
harm  could  in  the  end  come  to  bii 
defence  of  himself  was  so  utteriy  w< 
silly,  he  so  evidently  broke  down  the 
he  was  seized  in  the  pitiless  machii 
legal  investigation,  that  morally  hi 
was  plain  at  once,  and  —  said  the  tt 
men  —  ^'  he  deprived  the  ease  of  al 
terest  from  the  outset." 

Raoul's  position  was  now  a  totally 
one,  and  his  whole  bearing  showed 
knew  his  innocence  was  triami 
proved,  and  he  could  afford  to  feel 
pity  for  the  two  wretched  men  I 
whom  he  stood,  at  all  events  awe  i 
was  likely  to  be  the  iud(;ment  fb 
crime.  The  aspect  of  cSd  Prosper  h 
undergone  a  change.  Ail  traces  ol 
ity  had  disappeared,  but  a  terrible  i 
being  waged  by  the  Breton  betwi 
gratined  reven^  and  his  strong  des 
to  imperil  his  immortal  soul.  £v€ 
and  then  a  glance  of  tiger-like  fie 
shot  out  from  his  eyes,  and  went  ac* 
over  his  fellow-culprit,  to  be  8u 
atoned  for  by  convulsive  mutter 
prtiyers. 

The  story  told  by  Prosper  Mor 
simply  this;  —  His  master   had,* op 
last  complaint  made  against  him 
Maire  for  poaching,  discharged  hii 
such    exceeding    harshness,  that    I 
vowed  to  be  revenged.    Besides,  he 
earthly  means  of  gaining  his  breai 
he  was  frightened  past  all  reasoning 
prospect  of  dying  of  hunger  in   a 
Well;  his  old  master  gave  him  a 
and  consented  to  keep  him  on  "i 
once ;  **  but  he.  Prosper,  did  not  fbrj 
master,  and  his  fright  endured,  for 
he  might  be  sent  adrifl  at  any  hou 
this  state  of  his  mind  **  Monsieur  Ri 
as  he  always  called  him,  took  advj 
and  only  a  very  few  da}'S  after  old 
had  agreed  to  give  the  bdeheroo  t 
trial,  the  young  man  tempted  him 
(all. 

The  following  was  the  mode  of 
tration  of  the  deed :  —  On  the  night 
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13th  of  October  tbe  bucheron,  who  was 
lying  in  wait  in  the  kitchen  garden  just  be- 
yona  the  courtyard,  was  introduced  by 
Richard  Prdvost  into  the  latter's  own  room, 
while  Madame  Jean  was  giving  his  supper 
to  Nicholas  down  in  the  kitchen.  Notnmg 
could  be  easier,  and  concealment  was  per- 
fect Monsieur  Richard  pretexted  one  of 
his  feverish  headaches ;  —  said  good-night  to 
his  uncle,  —  who  was,  as  usual,  busy  with 
accounts,  —  and  retired  to  his  own  room, 
where  he  had  concealed  Prosper. 

The  only  little  circumstance  that  was  at 
all  out  of  the  common  way  was  elicited  from 
Madame  Jean  in  her  testimony  as  to  what  had 
occurred  on  that  night.  Monsieur  Richard, 
she  said,  invariably  slept  without  a  fiight- 
li<»ht,  having  on  a  table  bv  his  bed-side  a 
candle  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  lucifer- 
matches.  On  the  night  of  the  13th,  how- 
ever, he  said  he  should  like  a  night-lamp, 
for  that  the  pain  in  his  head  was  so  severe 
that  he  raijzht,  perhaps,  not  have  strength 
to  strike  a  light,  should  he  want  one  during 
the  night.  A  lamp  was  accordingly  placed 
on  the  chimney-piece,  and  prevented  Rich- 
ard Prcvost  fi-om  being  in  the  dark,  all 
alone  with  the  future  murderer  of  his 
uncle. 

The  biicheron's  description  of  the  hours 
that  then  elapsed  was  that  he  himself  had 
slept  a  goo(l  part  of  the  time,  but  that, 
whenever  he  woke  up,  he  saw  Monsieur 
Richard  in  his  arm-<-hair,  sitting  up  reading 
by  the  light  of  the  little  lamp.  About  five 
o'clock,  he  said,  the  atmosphere  grew  chilly, 
and  Monsieur  Richard  shivered  very  much, 
and  got  up  and  took  a  bottle  from  a  cup- 
board, and  gave  him,  —  Prosper  Morel,  — 
a  glass  of  something  to  drink,  which  made 
him  feel  reckless  of  any  thing  or  anybody. 
It  was  neither  brand v  nor  rum ;  — he  knew 
the  taste  of  both;  it  was  a  white  liquor, 
very  strong,  but  very  bitter.  Monsieur 
Richard  then  softly  opened  his  door,  beck- 
oned Prosper  on,  and  they  crossed  over  the 
passage  to  the  lumber-room,  where,  with 
the  implements  the  Breton  had  in  his  pock- 
ets, they,  without  making  the  least  noise, 
took  out  the  window-pane.  That  done, — 
which  was  the  work  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
—  they  went  ba<k  into  Monsieur  Richard's 
room,  and  waited  till  Madame  Jean  should 
have  got  up  and  gone  out  to  mass,  and 
Nicholas  have  set  forth  on  the  errand  to  the 
post-oflice  which  Monsieur  Richard  knew 
had  been  given  him  overnight.  A  few 
minuting  before  half-past  six  the  house  was 
empty  of  every  one  save  Martin  Prevost. 
When  they  heard  the  house  door  close  on 
Madame  tJean,  Monsieur  Richard  unlocked 
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his  room-door,  let  out  Prosper  Morel,  and, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  room  up- 
stairs, whispered  these  words ;  "  Whatever 
ready  money  there  is  in  the  caisse  shall  be 
yours." 

**  And  then  I  went  upstairs  and  did  it," 
said  the  old  man  ;  ^*  and  when  all  was  over 
I  stamped  three  times  on  the  floor,  —  as  we 
had  agreed  I  should  do;  —  and  Monsieur 
Richard  came  up,  but  he  only  came  to  the 
door.  He  would  not  come  in.  He  pointed 
to  a  small  deal  box  standing  on  the  drawers. 
I  brought  it  to  him.  Then  he  said  I  must 
empty  the  large  open  drawer  of  the  caisse, 
over  which  *  Monsieur'  had  been  standing 
when  I  struck  him.  I  did  so.  He  put,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  all  the  cold  and  notes 
and  pocket-books  into  the  deal  box,  and 
gave  it  to  me,  and  then,  too,  he  showed  me 
the  shoes,  and  I  shut  '  Monsieur's*  door,  and 
we  went  downstairs,  and  I  got  away."  The 
bilcheron  said  he  supposed  Monsieur  Rich- 
ard had  gone  to  bed  directly  after  he  had 
seen  him,  —  Prosper,  —  safely  on  the  other 
side  of  the  courtyard. 

To  all  this  Richard  Prdvost  opposed  only 
the  weakest  system  of  defence,  and  so 
utterly  miserable  was  his  whole  attitude, 
that  upon  the  face  of  the  eminent  barrister  ^ 
ap|X)inted  to  defend  him,  and  lured  down 
from  Paris  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  at  al- 
most the  cost  of  his  own  weight  in  gold,  you 
might  read  the  blankest  disappointment, 
and  something  nearly  akin  to  disgust.  His 
sagacity,  however,  quickly  told  him  that  on 
his  own  client  could  he  rest  no  .hopes  of 
success ;  but  that  on  the  eccentricity  of  the 
Breton's  character  must  depend  his  last 
chance  of  obtaining  a  mitigation  of  his 
client's  fate.  So  he  endeavoured  to  prove- 
the  absolute  madness  of  the  woodcutter,, 
and  bailt  the  entire  system  of  the  defence 
on  the  fact  of  Prosper  having  been  the  only, 
murderer,  and  all  the  rest  being  simpler/ 
hallucination.  But  this  did  not  now  suit! 
the  old  man's  humour :  he  had  been  brought 
to  tell  the  whole  story,  and  now  that  it  wa» 
told,  he  strenuously  resisted  every  attempt 
to  impugn  the  thorough  accuracy  of  his  deg* 
ositions. 

"  I  was  discharged  by  the  Jugc  d'  Instrno- 
tion  as  innocent,"  said  he.  "  I  nad  notlung^ 
more  to  i'ear.  I  was  free  1  K  the  trnth>. 
and  the  fear  of  God's  justice  had  not  dlTiven 
me  to  it.  I  needed  never  to  be  where  1  now 
am.  Formic  first  few  weeks  after  the  deed, 
I  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  much, — only  I 
did  not  like  seeing  anything  that  reminded 
mo    of  *  Monsieur.'     I  lived  up    yonder, 

only  coming  down   into  D -to»church. 

But  I  took  to  getting  sleeplesa.^tmghta; 
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and  in  all  my  dreams,  when  I  did  sleep,  T 
saw  my  old  master,  and  he  pursued  me  and 
haunted  me.  He  said  he  could  not  get  up, 
and  I  have  sometimes  felt  him  crawling 
about  my  feet,  and  catching  hold  of  them, 
and  asking  me  to  help  him  to  get  up.     .     . 

.  Well,  then,  the  judgment  of  God 
came,  and  on  All  Souls*-day  of  last  year 
He  put  it  into  Monsieur  le  Cure*s  mouth  to 
say  the  words  that  were  to  save  my  soul. 
Since  then  you  know  all.  I  have  no  more 
to  say.  I  murdered  my  master,  and  now, 
for  the  love  of  our  dear  Lord  Jesus,  let  me 
go  to  my  doom ;  let  me  expiate  what  I  have 
done,  and  secure  the  salvation  of  my  soid ! " 
Beyond  this  he  would  not  go,  but  every 
one  felt  he  had  told  the  truth,  and  all  the 
rhetoric  of  the  French  bar  would  have 
been  powerless  to  alter  their  conviction. 

When  the  presiding  Judge  put  it  to  the 
jury  whether  the  three  accused  were  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  Martin  Provost,  those 
twelve  wise  citizens  returned  to  the  box 
after  a  five  minutes'  absence,  and  their 
foreman  gave  as  a  verdict  that,  as  to  the 
accused  De  Morville,  not  so  much  as  a 
shade  of  suspicion  rested  upon  him ;  tliat, 
as  to  the  other  two,  they  found  Richard 
•  Prdvost  and  Prosper  Mon^l  guilty  of  the 
wilful  murder  of  Martin  Prevost,  but  with 
**  extenuating  circumstances  !  " 

Whether  these  wonderful  "  circumstan- 
ces," inseparable,  as  it  would  now  seem 
from  the  verdict  delivered  upon  every  diffi- 
cult case  in  France,  were  really  attribut- 
able to  the  complications  of  the  trial  itself, 
which  passed  the  understanding  of  the 
jury,  or  to  the  eloquence  of  the  defend- 
ant's counsel,  was  never  known.  —  That 
eloquent  pleader  said  the  whole  was  owing 
to  him,  and  he  was  paid  in  proportion. 

The  sentence  was,  of  course,  penal  servi- 
tude for  life.  ' 

When  the  sentence  was  passed,  Richard 
Prevost  had  fainted,  and  had  to  be  carried 
away  apparently  lifeless,  and  the  Breton 
dropped  his  beads  from  his  hands,  and 
stood  transfixed.  When  the  gendarmes 
touched  hiin  and  forced  him  to  move,  he 
clasped  his  hands  as  if  in  agony,  and  went 
his  way  between  the  two  guardians  of  the 
law,  muttering  the  "  De  profundis  '*  over  and 
over,  with  the  convulsive  ardour  of  sheer 
despair. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
CONCLUSION. 

DuRTNO  the  few  days  that  the  bficheron 
remained  in  prison  previous  to  his  removal 
to  his  permanent  place  of  detention,  he  was 


quite  inconsolable,  and  inaccesBible  eveo  to 
tne  arguments  of  the   Curd  who  attended 
him  constantly.     His  one  fixed  idea  beii^ 
that  the  sacrifice  of  blood  was  alone  valoi- 
ble,  and  that  by  his  death  alone  could  be  ei- 
piate  his  crime,  Prosper  regarded   himself 
as  doomed  to  eternal  punishment  throogh 
the  unbelief  of  his  judges.       The  DOtioa 
that,  from  sheer  impiety,  the  earthly  ooh 
pires  of  his  fate  had  refused  to  help  him  to 
the  salvation  of  his  soul,  so  filled  the  Bi«> 
ton  with  rage,  that  every  now  and  then  be 
gave  it  vent  in  the  most  fiercely  gloom/ 
denunciations  against  all  his  countrymen  in 
general,  but  in  particular  against  those  of 
the  spot  where  he  had  sinned  and  been  seo- 
tenced.    It  was  of  no  use  that  the  Car< 
sought  to  persuade  him  that,  by  submissioii, 
he  might  expiate  his  crime  ;  and  that  the 
long-enduring  silent  horrors  of  penal  sern- 
tude  might  be  turned  to  an  even  better  a^ 
count  than  death.     It  was  all  of  no  use. 
Death  was  his  chimera,  —  his  passion, —  and 
he  despaired  because  he  had  been  deprived 
of  it. 

The  two  last  dap,  however,  of  his  star 
in  prison  he  had  become  more  calm,  had 
quietly  partaken  of  his  prison  fare ;  and, 
when  told  that  four-and-twenty  hours  later 
he  would  be  **  translated  "  to  his  final  desti- 
nation, he  had  asked  pardon  of  his  jailer 
for  all  the  trouble  he  had  given  htm. 
When  his  cell  was  opened  the  next  morn- 
ing he  was  found  dead.  He  had  hong 
himself. 

The  means  by  which  he  achieved  hit 
end  were  easy.  Dressing  himself  in  his  up- 
per clothing,  he  had  taken  off  his  shirt  and 
twisted  it  into  a  thick  rope.  He  had  contrired 
to  draw  his  bed  under  the  kind  of  square 
loop-hole  which  served  him  as  a  window, 
and  heaping  table  and  chair  upon  the  bed, 
had  been  able  to  reach  to  the  iron  ban, 
round  which  he  managed  to  knot  his  newly- 
invented  cord.  The  rest  was  not  difficult 
It  merely  re<|uirecl  the  overthrow  of  the 
chair  and  table.  Both  were  found  upon 
the  ground.  The  old  man  had  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  and  had  carried  oat 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  Law.  In  his 
dark  superstitious  mind  the  fact  of  the 
punishment  constituted  everything,  and  in 
his  craving  to  be  redeemed  by  paying  the 
pri»-e  of  blood,  he  wholly  lost  sight  of  the 
sin  of  self-murder. 

As  to  Richard  Prdvost,  it  was  impossible 
to  execute  his  sentence,  for  he  never  left 
his  bed  again,  and  lin^^ered  two  months  in 
the  jail-infirmary.      lie  shnink   from  the 

Curd  of  D ,  but  longed    for    doctors, 

for  he  fancied  they  could  make  him  11  Te; 
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and  he  loved  life  so  dearly  1  It  was  all  one 
that  life  was  to  be  infamy.  It  was  life  1  — 
That  it  was  to  be  poverty,  labour,  silence, 
solitude,  —  no  matter ;  it  was  to  be  life  I  — 
To  ^  on  breathing,  feeding,  sleeping,  and 
waitiDg  for  the  next  day  1  Dr.  Javafcame 
from  Cholet,  and  examined  him,  and  said 
there  was  no  need  for  him  to  die;  and 
lEUchard  caught  at  this,  and  would  have 
kiflsed  Dr.  Javal's  hands ;  and  the  old  doc- 
tor from  D  ■,  with  a  queer  sort  of  expres- 
sion on  his  &ce,  observed,  that  there  might 
be  no  need  for  bim  to  die,  but  that  the  great 
difficulty  was  that,  somehow  or  other,  he 
couldn't  live.  **  People  will  die  sometimes,'' 
Biud  ho,  **  although  we  think  they  ought  to 
^maio  alive."  After  passing  through  a 
species  of  typhus-fever,  and  jaundice,  and 
then  a  low  fever  that  resembled  ague, 
Richard  Provost  was  obliged  to  hear  that 
w  had  not  many  days  to  live,  and  that  he 
"^  better  wind  up  his  accounts  with  the 
^lier  world.  This  announcement  terrified 
^m  less  than  had  been  supposed,  for  his 
strength  was  so  exhausted  tliat  the  tight 
S^p  Itself,  with  which  he  had  held  life  was 
"^J^Ucing,  and  he  would  probably  let  cxist- 
^'^c©  go  without  any  very  great  struggle. 
-  And  so  it  was.  When  *'  the  time  came," 
**®  had  no  longer  any  power  lefl  wherewith 
•^  >^tain  what  he  had  ceased  to   be-  able  to 


j^— »  or,  indeed,  to  comprehend.  lie  sent  to 
^^*  ]?hilbert  for  the  Abl»e  le  Roy,  and  con- 
f*^^sed  to  him.     The  stronjr  piety,  the   ro- 

^^*t  faith  of  the  Curd  of  D ^were   too 

**^Ui:h  for  him;  he  dreaded  them,  and  fore- 

^^^    comfort   in   the   smill    practices    and 

**^*^ll  prayers,  in  the  medals,  beads,  and  im- 

^g»[^   of   the   narrow-minded   priest  of  St. 

^:*^ilbert.     He  wanted  some  one  to  hush-up 

jfcl?    con-Hiienre   and   tell   him   '*  not  to    be 

|**^id  ; "  and  this  he  got.     The  Abbe  le  Roy, 

^?*^*«ietl,  railed  his  end  an  edifying  one ;  and, 

jT^*^  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  it,  very 

^^^Hy  ran  the  risk  of  inspirin;;  nauirhty  boys 

jp*^K  the  notion  that  crime  was  a  fine  thing 

1^     *t  necessarily  brought   al>out  such  sweet 

^||**^lity  in  the  departing  criminal.     Rich- 

^^^      Preyost    confessed.     Yes,      confessed 

^^^^y thing !  and  did  not  seem  to  find  any 

*^^^ticular  hardship  theriiin. 

^\lien  all  was  told,  of  course  the  Abbe  le 


J^^^^"  impresised  upon  his  pcnltiMit  the  neces- 

^^^^  of  making  public  whatever  was  not  of  a 

5*l*Vate  nature  in  his  conft'ssion ;    so  that, 

**ile  the  name  of  Felicie  was  ntjver  guesstid 

^^    by  a  living  creature,  the  details  of  the 

*^nie  Richard  had  insti;rate<l  were  fully  re- 

,^^^led.     Every  word  the  Breton  had  spoken 

^^«   strictly  true.     Richard    IVevost     had 

^Uipted  him  to  murder  the  old  man,  and  the 


murder  was  committed  precisely  as  Prosper 
Morel  had  stated.  The  one  thing  alone 
about  which  Richard  really  did  seem  to  care 
was  Raoul  de  Morville's  forgiveness,  which, 
of  course,  was  generously  granted.  He  said 
he  could  not  withstand  what  the  circum- 
stances of  Raoul's  letter  prompted  him  to  do ; 
and  once  that  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  Juge 
dTnstruction,  things  took  their  own  course, 
and  Richard  Prdvost  believed  himself  safe. 

He  had  heard  with  terror  of  the  ^^  capital 
R*s"  drawn  by  Prosper  amongst  his  other 
figures,  and  resolved  to  invent  some  means 
of  destroying  them  ;  —  for  he  thought  they 
indicated  an  intention  on  Prosper*3  part  to 
accuse  him.  He  had  naturally  kept  watch 
on  Raoul,  —  and  enlisted  I^uison  for  that 
purpose  into  his  service ;  —  for  he  never 
knew  what  might  occur ;  and  when  he  resid 
Vdvette's  note  to  the  latter,  he, — 'Richard, 
—  felt  certain  that  there  must  be  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  night  for  the  employment 
of  which  Raoul  could  never  account.  By 
this  he  profited ;  stole  out  of  his  own  house 
by  the  back  way,  went  up  to  the  bucheron's 
shed,  found  him  asleep,  effaced  all  trace  of 
the  fatal  letters,  and  believed  no  one  had 
seen  him  ;  but  persuaded  himself  that,  had 
any  one  done  so,  it  would  be  easy  to  turn 
suspicion  towards  Monsieur  de  Morville. 

\Vhcn  Richard  Pre  vest  had  ended  his 
terrible  confession,  the  Abbe  le  Rov  began 
to  indulge  in  desi'riptions  of  the  various  and 
irresistible  forms  which  "  the  demon  "  takes 
in  order  to  lead  men  astray ;  and  by  sheer 
force  of  habit,  he  warned  his  penitent,  as  if 
there  were  any  further  opportunities  of 
transjjression  Ivin^  before  hnn.  Above  all, 
he  was  hard  upon  Satan,  for  having  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  the  unwitting,  and  so 
pious,  and  well  brought  up  ^iademoisello 
Felicie!  *'  It  is  always  thus!"  said  he;  "it 
is  bv  that  most  unhofv,  most  al>ominable  of 
all  passions,  love,  that  the  demon  plots  the 
fall  of  men.  If  you  had  not  been  driven  to 
madn«.'ss  by  your  unhappy  uncle's  refusal  to 
allow  you  to  aspire  to  the  object  of  your 
choice,  you  would  never  " 

The  dying  man  stopped  him.  "  Panlon, 
mon  pere,'*  he  whispered,  laying  his  cold 
clammy  fingers  on  the  priest*s  arm,  **  I  am 
inuiK'ent  there ;  — cjuite  innocent;  it  was  not 
for  M  idi'moiselle  Felicie ;  1  could  have  done 
without  her  !  but  I  saw  that  mv  uncle  mi<;ht 
live  a  long  time,  and  that  I  might  di(>  l>etbre 
he  <lid  even  ;  that,  at  best,  1  should  probably 
be  long  past  my  youth  when  I  got  his  money ; 
and  that  seemed  to  me  so  verv,  very  sad,  so 
unjust,  that  it  became  unlM'arable  ;  and  I 
was  tempted,  as  I  have  told  you.  Indeed, 
that  is  the   truth,   the   entire   truth.     Not 
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Mademoiselle  Fdliciel  no,  no  I  I  really 
could  have  done  without  her  1 "  And  that 
was  the  truth,  and  the  Abb^  le  Boy  was 
glad  that  it  was  sa 

4>nd  so  the  cause  of  sin  was  not  love,  but 
greed.    Impatience  I  impatience  to  enjoy  I 

One  person,  —  the  only  one  from  whom 
no  secret  could  be  kept,  —  fully  confirmed 
Richard  Prevost's  statement,  and  that  per- 
son was  Madame  Jean.  <*  Seigneur  J^us ! " 
said  she,  when  the  priest  of  St.  Philbert 
talked  with  her  over  her  deceased  youns 
master.  *'I  should  never  have  suspected 
Monsieur  Richard  of  loving  any  one.  I 
won't  swear  that  he  was  capable  of  becom- 
ing a  saint  for  money,  but  I  would  have 
sworn  tiiat  he  was  incapable  of  committing 
a  crime  for  love !  "  Now  Madame  Jean  her- 
self did,  four  weeks  after  Richard  Provost's 
demise,  marry  the  Brigadier  de  Gendarm- 
erie, and  she  gave  as  a  reason  that,  **  you 
couldn't  tell  whom  to  trust!"  which  enig- 
matical sentence  was  interrupted  by  the 
evil-minded  into  meaning  that  Madame  Jean 
was  afraid,  if  she  did  not  marry  the  gen- 
darme, of  being  murdered  by  him  in  order 
that  he  mi^ht  steal  her  money. 

As  to  Mademoiselle  F^licie,  her  situation 
became  promptly  a  satisfactory  one,  — 
which  was  gratif^in^,  considering  what  a 
practical,  i*ighc-thinking,  meritorious  young 
person  she  was,  with  so  well-regulated  a 
mind  !  ''  All  in  such  perfect  equdibrium," 
said  the  public.  She  went,  immediately 
after  the  trial,  to  stay  at  Tours,  with  the 
worldly-minded  relative  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  her  and  her  sister  Paris 
newspapers.  There  she  completely  enslaved 
a  stout,  good-looking,  middle-aged  colonel, 
almost  as  well-born  as  he  was  intellectually 
common-place,  and  possessed  of  fortune 
sufficient  to  render  the  post  of  mistress  of 
his  house  an  agreeable  one.  With  him 
Fdlicie  de  Verancour  contracted  a  marriage 
which  was  a  model  for  all  proper  and  sensi- 
ble marriages  between  well-born  people. 
No  Lint  of  her  so  nearly  becoming  Madame 
do  Cliateaubrdville  with  the  thousands  a 
year  of  the  then  unsuspected  criminal  to 
spend,  and  for  which,  had  the  position  been 
achieved,  the  whole  department  would  have 
courted  her;  —  no  hint  of  this  will  ever, 
believe  me,  get  abroad.  Felicie  will  al- 
ways, as  she  does  now,  go  into  that  society 
which  deems  itself  the  best,  and  in  it  she 
will  continue  to  be  esteemed  and  honoured, 
being  at  the  same  time  only  just  enough 
pitied,  to  prevent  her  bein£  envied,  for  her 
close  connection  with  that  blameable  young 
woman  her  sister,  whom,  to  the  end  of  time, 


Fdlicie  will  with  a  ahodder  of  moaniK 
virtue  style  that  '*  onfortunate  creatonr 

And  what  of  V^vette  ?  No  oppoatiii 
of  any  kind  being  oSered  by  the  V^coole, 
the  necessary  formalitiefl  were  accompliflhed, 
and  Raoul  and  V^vette  became  man  and 
wife,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  tk 
Cur^  of  D  ,  and  the  Admiral  being  tfe 
chief  witness.  The  Curd  made  them  no 
discourse  upon  the  occasion,  be  only  UesMd 
them  from  the  depths  of  his  very  heart,  aad 
solemnly  told  them  to  be  all  in  all  to  eack 
other. 

The  Admiral  immediately  offered  a  booK 
to  Raoul  and  his  wife,  until  he  could  fiid 
some  employment  for  the  former.  They  ail 
(proceeded  to  Paris,  taking  with  them  Mon- 
sieur de  Morville  the  elder,  whose  uncon- 
scious state  saved  him  from  all  the  miscria 
which  had  fallen  on  those  nearest  to  him. 
The  Admiral's  means  were  not  la^e,  but 
he  was  respected,  and  had  infloence.  Ed 
soon  obtained  for  his  nephew  the  post  of 
vice-consul  in  one  of  the  Spanish  Bepublici 
of  South  America.  It  was  an  unhealtfaj 
place,  where  no  man  of  any  valae  would  go, 
but  where,  if  he  could  contrive  to  preserve 
life,  fortune  mi^ht  be  honesdy  made  by  a 
clever  enterprismg  man.  Of  coarse  Raixil 
accepted,  and  so  did  Vdvette,  and  they 
went  forth  together  hand  in  hand,  serene 
and  grave,  trustful  in  Providence,  and  coo- 
vinced  that  total  unselfishness  alone,  and 
passionate  devotion  to  another,  can  sweeten 
the  solemnity  of  life. 

In  the  world  they  led  behind  them,  both 
were  severely  judged.  Afler  the  first  emo- 
tion was  over,  the  public  unanimoosiy 
condemned  poor  Vdvette,  and  the  masculine 
part  of  the  communis  were  angrily  taken 
to  task  by  all  their  female  relatives  if  they 
allowed  an  expression  of  interest  or  compas- 
sion for  her  to  escape  them.  ^^Wh'at  an 
example  for  Julie  or  Marie,  or  Catherine  or 
Louise!'*  That  was  the  argument  used, 
and  it  never  failed  of  its  enect ;  and  the 
brow-beaten  male,  whenever  it  was  applied 
to  him,  hung  his  head  and  felt  small ;  and  so 
poor  Vevette  came  to  be  regardetl  every- 
where as  a  black,  black  sheep,  and  in  one 
heart  only,  in  that  of  the  Cure  of  D— , 
will  she  for  ever  remain  a  ^^  ewe  lamb.** 

If  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Morville,  —  as  is  very  |)ossible, 
—  return  from  their  tropical  exile  wealthy, 
and  with  the  renown  of  excellent  services 
attaching  to  Raoul's  name,  they  will  be 
what    is    termed     "  well    received,"    and 

Serform    the    irksome    function   which    is 
escribed    as    "going    everj-where,"    but 
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<<  Skodetj  "  will  be  on  its  guard  asainst  anj 
intimi^  adoption  of  them  ;  and  the  insti- 
tia^ioa  caUed  in  France  La  Famillo  will 
le^^ard  them  as  a  menace,  for  Pater  and 
Ifafcter-fiimilias  will  cordially  unite  in  hold- 
ing op  their  hands  at  sight  of  this  erring 
eouple,  who,  not  content  with  loving,  went 
•ncl  manied  for  loTe. 


That  is  the  real  crime ;  the  mere  love  is 
to  be  got  over.  Here  and  there  a  broken 
heart  —  voil^  tout !  Not  much  harm  there- 
in ;  but  to  go  marrying  for  love ;  —  oh  1  no  I 

"  What  would  become  of  us  all,"  would 
cry  Society  in  France,  **  if  the  matrimonial 
associadon  were  once  to  be  established  on 
Uie  all-for-love  principle ! " 


THB  SLEEPING  BLOODHOUND. 

**  StKEPiHO  ! "  —  Yes,  but  the  sleep  of  death ! 

«ever  again  will  thy  terrible  breath 

^^W'aken  the  forest  when  night  is  still : 

^•^▼er  again,  on  his  perilous  way, 

Shjill  the  breathless  fugitive  hear  thy  bay, 
£2cfaoing  hoarse  over  mountain  and  hill ! 

§>uiet  the  limbs  once  so  fleet  and  so  strong, 
o    bear  thee  the  rough  mountain  pathways 
along ; 
.^^^ull  are  the  eyes  once  so  watchful  and  bright. 
^^nly  now  striveth  the  bugle's  shrill  blast 
-^o  xouse  thy  deep  voice,  as  in  days  that  are 
past  — 
fiushed  thy  heart's  beating,  and  ended  thy 
might. 

"^y  I  sleep  now,  and  rest,  for  thy  work  is  all 
^j,^        done  — 

''^■^Q  quarry  is  tracked,  and  the  long  race  is 
run  — 


The  woods  for  the  last  time  have  rung  with 
thy  cry. 
Oh,  faithful  and  brave  one  !    Oh,  trusty  and 

boldl 
At  my  feet  thou  art  lying,  so  stiff  and  so  cold  — 
Thou  heeds't  not  his  voice,  thoagh  thy  mas- 
ter is  nigh ! 

I  must  e'en  say,  Farewell  —  it  is  useless  to 

sorrow ; 
When  evening  falls  grey,  I  shall  miss  thee  to- 
morrow, 
And  vainly  may  call   thee  when  morning 
breaks  bright. 
Ah !  thus,  one  by  one,  all  the  things  that  we 

cherish 
'Neath  Time's  ruthless  hand  fall  too  surely,  and 
perish  ! 
My  dog  —  dear,  dead  Moro  —  for  ever  Good 
night. 

—  St  James's  Magaxine. 
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From  lIacmlUaii'8  Magailnc. 
THE  AMERICAN  LECTUKE-SYSTEM. 

BT  THOMAS  WENTWOKTH  HIOOINSON,  OF 
NBWFOBT,  KUODE  ISLAND,  U.S. 

Across  the  prairies  of  the  American  con- 
tinent,  ^\e  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mis^ 
soari  river,  and  about  midway  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores,  there  moves 
westward  into  the  wilderness  a  railway  con- 
struction-train of  eighty  vans.  There  is  no 
house  within  a  hundred  miles,  nor  8i<!:n  of 
human  existence  save  that  connected  witli 
the  new  railway  itself  Far  to  right  and 
lefV,  among  distant  mountains,  are  fifteen 
hundred  wood-choppers;  far  in  advance 
are  two  thousand  men,  grading  the  track; 
behind  them  follows  a  smaller  force,  laying 
the  wooden  sleepers.  In  the  rear  of  this 
last  army  the  construction-train  halts;  a 
truck,  drawn  by  two  horses,  takes  on  a  load 
of  rails  with  the  necessary  chairs  and  spikes, 
then  the  horses  set  off  at  a  callop.  They 
stop  where  ten  men  are  statioueu,  five  on 
each  side,  opposite  the  last  pair  of  rails  yet 
laid.  The  truck  has  a  pair  of  rollers,  two 
men  on  the  right  seize  a  rail  and  throw  it 
on  the  roller,  three  others  run  it  out  to  the 
proper  distance,  while  the  group  on  the  lefl 
are  similarly  employed.  Witn  a  single 
swing,  the  end  of  each  rail  is  forced  into  the 
chair  already  laid.  The  chief  of  the  squad 
shouts  "  Down ! "  when  the  second  chair  is 
at  once  set,  and  the  next  rail  grasped. 
Twice  in  every  minute  there  comes  from 
each  side  the  line  that  cry  of  "  Down  !  '*  It 
is  the  measured  footstep  of  advancing  civili- 
zation. With  each  day's  sunset  moi*e  than 
two  additional  miles  of  this  habitable  globe 
have  been  permanently  girdled  and  pos- 
sessed bv  man.  These  iron  rails  once  laid, 
all  else  follows  —  all  the  signs  and  appliances 
of  American  social  order:  the  fiinn,  the 
workshop,  the  villajje,  the  church,  the  school- 
house,  the  New  York  Tribune^  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  —  the  popular  Lecture-system. 

The  village  once  established,  the  railway 
becomes  its  tributary ;  bears  its  products  to 
the  market,  brings  it  means  of  comfort  and 
of  culture.  Soon  there  must  be  imported 
some  apparatus  for  social  recreation,  a  jug- 
gler—  a  travelling  "circus,"  a  band  of 
**  Ethiopian  Minstrels"  with  "  banjo  "  and 
"  bones."  But  this  is  not  enough.  Gradu- 
ally the  New  England  element,  which  is  apt 
to  be  the  organizing  and  shaping  force  in  a 
north-western  town,  calls  loudlv  for  some 
direct  intellectual  stimulus.  It  must  see  the 
men  of  note,  must  have  some  contact  with 
the  more  cultivated  Eastern  mind.     "Eu- 


rope," says  Emersonr,  "  stretches  to  the  ADa- 
ghanies.**  From  beyond  the  All^faamea 
then,  must  intellectual  delights  be  soiq^ 
Let  us  have  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  th.* 
poet ;  but  as  we  cannot  go  to  him,  ne  mm 
come  to  us. 

-  Yet  at  first  the  soil  is  rather  unprepiM 
for  intellectual  culture,  pare  and  simple;  i 
must  be  administered  in  combination  wife] 
something  else  for  a  time.  Youth  and  leTit^ 
crave  a  dance,  for  instance;  the  dance  a 
conceded ;  but  since  many  of  the  gueaC 
must  ride  twenty  miles  for  their  pleasure,  % 
will  be  an  obvious  economy  to  appoint  (!»• 
lecture  for  the  same  evening,  penmttin|^  oa 
admittance-fee  to  serve  tor  both.  "  T^*keft 
to  Emerson  and  ball,  one  dollar."  There  i 
no  end  to  these  combinations  in  the  earlie 
stages  of  intellectual  colonization.  Then 
lies  before  me  a  handbill,  printed  last  winto 
in  a  village  of  Indiana,  wherein  Mr.  J.  Jack 
son  ofiers  to  read  Hamlet  for  twenty-fiv 
cents,  ladies  free.  He  modestly  adds'  th* 
''  afler  the  reading  he  will  develop  a  pla. 
for  the  formation  of  a  company,  with  a  soiiu 
capital,  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  bandkea 
chiefs  of  a  quality  superior  to  anything  L 
the  market,  and  will  relate  some  inci&i'3 
of  his  early  life  in  connexion  with  this  parda 
ular  article."  Thus  Mr.  J.  Jackson  artful! 
allures  his  audience  to  tears,  and  thcs 
staunches  their  griefs  with  bis  own  pockw 
handkerchiefs. 

These  are  the  germs  of  the  Lecture-qr 
tem.  Afler  a  time  these  crude  beginniiifl 
are  matured  and  systematized,  and  arran^ 
ments  are  made  for  a  separate  course  of  1»- 
tures,  which  may  at  the  utmost  include 
concert  or  two,  and  perhaps  a  dramatr 
reading — pocket-handkerchiefs  not  indn-* 
ed.  A  public  meeting  is  perhaps  callcc 
some  simple  organization  is  effected,  perhtt^ 
in  connexion  with  some  local  charity  whitf 
may    share   the   profits  of  the   enterpritf 

while  provision  is  made  against  any  aefiu 
by  the  subscriptions  of  a  few  energetic  me 
Officers  are  appointed  —  usually  a  Lectar* 
committee  —  to  select  the  speakers,  a  Se« 
retary  to  invite  them,  a  Treasurer  to  p0 
them,  and  a  President  to  introduce  them  ' 
,the  audience.  The  lecture  .then  boGom* 
the  weekly  excitement  of  the  place :  all  W 
cal  appointments  make  way  for  it,  and 
attracts  people  from  long  distances.  Thi 
is  if  they  be  of  New  England  birth  ;  for  tb 
popular  li;cture  cannot  exist  below  a  eel 
tain  parallel  of  latitude,  while  foreign  imm 
grants  are  apt  to  avoid  it  —  or  to  taste  of  i 
as  they  do  of  any  other  national  dish,  wit 
courtesy,  but  not  with  relish. 

A  winter's  course  of  lectures  may  Tar; 
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ftam  a  balf-dozcn  to  a  soore.  At  firstf.each 
local  organization  acts  on  its  own  resitonsi- 
bility.  Soon  it  is  found  practicable  for  a 
few  adjacent  towns  to  co-operate  in  their 
plans,  thus  ofTering  to  their  favorite  lec- 
turers a  series  of  engagements  on  the  same 
line  of  travel.  Carrying  this  method  yet 
farther,  there  has  jn*own  up  an  extensive 
organization  of  "  Western  Literary  Socie- 
ties,** whose  range  extends  from  rittsburg 
in  Pennsylvania  to  Lawence  in  Kansas. 
The  agent  of  this  association,  Mr.  G.  L. 
Torbert,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  has,  during  the 

{)ast  winter,  negotiated  between  thirty-five 
ecturers  and  one  hundred  and  ten  societies, 
arranging  for  each  society  a  tolerably  regu- 
lar course  of  lectures,  and  for  each  orator 
a  continuous  series  of  engagements,  longer 
or  shorter.  In  the  autumn  he  issued  bis 
list  of  speakers,  with  their  respective  sub- 
jects and  prices,  leaving  each  society  to 
make  its  selection  from  the  list.  The  lec- 
turer has  no  trouble  about  the  matter  after 
he  has  once  inspired  the  Western  public 
with  au  appetite  for  his  services.  He  states 
his  demands,  the  agent  does  all  the  rest; 
and  the  happy  itinerant  leaves  home  wTth 
a  printed  circular  in  his  pocket,  assigning 
his  dozen  or  his  hundred  engagements,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Perhaps  ne  has  never 
heard  the  names  of  many  of  the  towns 
where  he  is  to  find  his  audiences ;  no  mat- 
ter, he  is  sui*e  that  they  will  all  be  there, 
posted  a  day's  journey  apart,  along  hrs  des- 
ignated route.  Arriving  at  each  town,  he 
will  surely  firuX  his  committee-man  awaiting 
him,  and  each  will  recognise  the  other  by 
that  freemasonry  of  the  eye  which  brin^js 
host  and  guest  together.  So  smoothly,  in 
short,  does  the  great  machine  revolve  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  interruption,  unless 
from  some  great  snowstorm  blockading 
twenty  lecturei's  on  as  many  railways,  and 
thus  disappointing  a  score  of  audiences. 
For  an  appointment  once  missed  can  by  no 
means  be  taken  up  again ;  the  traveller 
must  hasten  on  for  the  next. 

It  is  an  exciting  life,  thus  to  find  one*s 
self  moving  to  and  fro,  a  living  shuttle,  to 
weave  together  this  new  web  of  national 
civilization.  Were  the  audiences  never  so 
dull,  the  lecturer's  task  would  have  interest 
in  view  of  its  results.  But  the  audiences 
are  rarely  dull,  and  it  is  usually  worth  the 
labour  that  it  costs  him  to  meet  them  face  to 
face.  True,  he  must  spend  night  after 
night  in  '*  sleeping-cars,*'  taking  puch  slum- 
ber as  he  may. while  his  rocking  cradle  is 
whirled  on.  He  rises  at  dawn,  perhaps, 
for  some  comfortless  change  of  conveyance, 
or  some  shivering  wayside  breakfast.     He 


dozes  half  the  day,  and  in  his  waking  hours 
risks  his  eyes  over  newspapers,  or  his  tem- 
per over  politics.  He  arrives  hungry  at  his 
place  of  destination,  and  must  perhaps 
hasten  at  once,  having  reached  the  lowest 
ebb  of  himian  forlomne^n,  to  his  lecture- 
room.  But  there  the  scene  changes.  With 
the  glare  of  the  gas  lamps  there  comes  a 
sudden  stimulus,  such  as  the  footlights  give 
to  the  jaded  actor.  The  lighted  hall  looks 
familiar,  the  faces  appear  well  known;  it 
seems  to  be  the  same  friendly  audience  that 
has  travelled  with  him  from  the  Atlantic 
shore.  At  any  rate,  these  men  and  women 
will  laugh  where  their  predecessors  laughed, 
applautl  where  they  applauded.  It  may 
seem  hard  to  throw  new  life  into  an  open- 
ing paragraph  that  has  done  daily  duty  at 
precisely  that  hour  for  the  four  weeks  pre- 
vious, but  it  can  be  done.  Animation 
comes  back,  a  new  allusion  occurs,  a  fresh 
image  ;  the  lecture  is  trite,  to  be  sure,  but 
surely  a  poor  wanderer  may  be  forgiven  for 
a  few  vain  repetitions,  if  his  object  be  that 
his  children  may  repeat  their  daily  bread. 
So  he  contends  bravely  for  his  one  glorious 
hour  against  an  atmosphere  of  too  crowded 
life  ana  the  inertness  of  an  asphyxiated 
audience. 

Closing  with  such  climax  of  eloquence  as 
heaven  may  send,  he  retires  meekly  to  his 
seat,  and  accepts  with  due  modesty  the 
guarded  compliments  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer. In  return,  the  lecturer  praises  the  in- 
telligence of  that  particular  audience  and 
the  convenient. archite<'ture  of  the  Town 
Hall ;  and  then,  descending  from  the  plat- 
form, ho  shakes  hands  with  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements  and  the  Board  of  Select- 
men. All  now  is  peaceful,  and  he  retires 
with  a  sense  of  conscious  virtue  to  his  ho- 
tel, or  is  perhaps  received  as  a  guest  in 
some  little  Western  home,  a  bit  of  trans- 
planted New  j^ngland,  where  he  finds 
Longt*tllow*s  **  Dante  **  on  the  table,  and 
Millais's  "  Huguenot"  on  the  walls.  There 
he  finds  himself  overwhelmed  with  kind- 
nesses, for  which  no  return  is  asked  save 
the  last  item  of  gossip  from  the  cities,  and 
then  his  spirits  rise  with  this  easy  popu- 
larity, and  he  thinks  lecturing  a  delightful 
career. 

The  next  morning,  too,  when  the  drive 
to  the  railway  seems  pleasant  in  the  frosty 
air,  and  he  whirls  away,  a  hundred  dollars 
richer,  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  the 
lii'e  he  leads  seems  yet  attractive.  It  is 
only  as  the  day  goes  on,  and  his  jaded 
spirits  droop  steadily  from  the  morning  ex- 
citement to  the  noon  collapse,  that  he 
again  settles  inco  a  proper  sense  of  his  for- 
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Tom  condition.  Then  savage  fancies  begin 
to  haunt  his  breast,  and  he  likens  himself 
to  that  fabled  piece  of  comfortless  orni- 
thology, the  huma,  which  hovers  unceasingly 
and  never  alights.  It  is  a  symbol  so  suita- 
ble to  this  liapless  profession  that  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  the  "  Autocrat,"  confesses  to 
having  employed  it  on  two  successive  lec- 
turing tours  to  the  same  kind  hostess  at  the 
same  tea  table. 

But  tea  table  and  kind  hostess  belons 
not  always  to  the  lecturer.  More  often  he 
encounters  the  stem  hardships  of  American 
hotel  life.  In  the  large  cities  he  may  often 
obtain  sumptuous  fare  at  corresponding 
prices,  but  the  village  mn  of  Englisn  tradi- 
tions has  no  existence  in  America,  and  in 
its  place  are  sorrow,  privation,  and  weari- 
ness of  the  flesh.  The  lecturer  ^oes  forth 
boldly  on  his  first  trip,  assuring  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  that  she  need  not  fear  for  him, 
since  he  can  subsist  on  the  simplest  fare. 
He  sends  back  words  of  lofty  cheer  from  the 
first  stopping  place,  while  he  explores  the 
savoury  luncheon,  packed  by  her  fair  hands 
in  its  basket.  Too  late  he  learns  that  the 
simplest  fare  is  the  one  thing  that  neither 
love  nor  money  can  commonly  procure 
him,  after  the  basket  is  once  empty ;  and 
be  finds  to  his  cost  that  digestive  organs 
which  have  been  trained  to  simplicity  are 
precisely  those  most  endangered  by  lard 
and  fried  pork.  Worst  of  all,  the  lecturer's 
nervous  system  is  a  part  of  his  stock-in- 
trade,  and  upon  his  material  food  and 
drink  depends  the  intellectual  pabulum  of 
his  audience.  He  has  encountered  an  ob- 
stacle which  can  only  be  conquered  by  re- 
forming the  dietetic  habits  of  a  nation. 
Dickens'  tale  of  "  Mu^^by  Junction  "  had 
but  a  moderate  success  in  America,  and  I 
fancy  that  it  was  because  it  portrayed  a 
condition  of  culinary  things  so  superior  to 
the  average  on  our  own  railways,  that  we 
could  never  quite  understand'  his  com- 
plaint. 

So  seriously  is  this  great  evil  brought 
home  to  the  lecturer's  daily  life,  that  he 
sometimes  feels  moved  to  begin  at  the 
foundations,  and  discourse  on  the  cookery- 
book.  This  present  writer,  when  young 
and  inexperience*],  did  thus  essay  to  break 
a  feeble  lance  against  American  pie.  How 
little  knows  any  foreigner,  when  he  hears  the 
name  of  this  dish,  that  though  to  him  it  has 
been  a  mere  luxury  of  the  dessert,  it  is  in 
this  republic  one  of  the  great  ruling  forces. 
Cotton  is  dethroned,  slavery  is  fallen,  but 
pie  is  still  king.  Pie  rules  the  court,  the 
•camp,  the  grove,  and,  of  course,  the  rail- 
way station.     I  have  known  a  faruier*s  wife 


to  say  soberly  that  she  had  giTen  up  mak- 
ing bread,  because  her  chiMrcn  preferred 
pie.     Accordingly,  on   one    occanon,  tfaii 
modest  lecturer  protested  against  tins  ex- 
cess  of  indulgence.     He   spoke   especially 
of  the  accustomed  mince  pie  of  Ameriea» 
which  he  justly  described  as  consistiDg  of 
something  white  and  indigestible  at  the  top^ 
and  something  moist  and  indigestiUe  atbci- 
tom,with  untold  horrors  in  the  middle.    Be* 
turning  homeward  by  rail  next  morning,  he 
found  his  lecture  under  discussion  by  two 
passengers.    A  respectable  dame  had  asked 
another  if  she  had  neard  it. 

"No,"  she  answered,  '^  I  didn't  Bat 
Miss  Jones  she  come  home  that  night,  md 
she  flung  her  hood  right  down  on  tfaie  tabl«» 
and  says  she  —  *  There,*  says  she,  *  Mr. 
Jones,  I'm  never  goin'  to  have  another  o^ 
them  mince  pies  in  the  house  just  as  long 
as  I  live,'  says  she.  '  There  was  Samn^ 
says  she,  *  he  was  sick  all  last  night,  and  I 
do  believe  it  was  notbin*  in  all  the  world  but 
just  them  mince  pies,'  says  she." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other  lady,  a  slow,  de- 
liberate personage,  ''I  do  suppose  that 
them  kind  of  concomitants  ain*t  good 
things." 

Here  the  conversation  closed,  but  Sam 
Weller  did  not  feel  more  gratified,  when  he 
heard  the  Hath  footmen  call  a  boiled  leg  of 
mutton  a  "swarry,"  and  wondered  what 
they  would  call  a  roast  one,  than  I  when 
ray  poor  stock  of  phrases  was  reinforced  by 
this  unexpected  polysyllable. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  racy  personal 
criticisms  which  may  await  the  lectnrer. 
Passing  usually  unrecognised  in  his  travel- 
ling dress,  he  may  be  asked  to  describe  his 
own  appearance,  may  be  advised  to  attend 
his  own  lecture  or  else  dissuaded  from  it, 
may  assist  in  the  dissection  of  his  own 
mental  traits,  or  officiate  at  the  funeral  of 
his  own  reputation.  Each  professional 
tour  may  thus  replenish  his  stock  of  anec- 
dotes for  the  next.  A  well-known  lecturer 
was  lately  ascending  the  steps  of  some 
great  hotel,  he  being  in  very  travel- 
stained  condition,  and  bearing  his  valise  in 
his  hand.  A  red-fiaced,  over-dfessed  lady 
paused  in  her  descent  to  accost  him. 
"  Pray,"  said  she,  "  are  you  the  porter  ?  * 
"  No,  madam,"  he  courteously  re8()ondedy 
"  art;  you  the  chambermaid  ?  " 

Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  he  may  discover 
that  there  is  some  quite  different  basis  for 
the  popular  zeal  which  he  at  first  claimed 
as  personal  to  himself.  1  pemember  that 
once,  when  travelling  on  a  smnll  branch 
railway  to  fulfil  an  engagement,  1  heard  on 
the  way  a  good  deaf  of  talk  about  tbafc 
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evening's  lecture.  Conductors,  brakemen, 
and  passengers  were  all  comparing  notes 
about  It,  and  all  seemed  to  agree  that  noth- 
ing should  prevent  them  from  being  {)re»- 
ent.  I  could  not  quite  make  out  their 
special  point  of  sympathy,  but  sat  in  pleas- 
ing meditation  on  tne  intellijgence  or  this 
particular  region.  By  the  time  we  drew 
near  the  terminus,  the  conductor  had  his 
eye  on  me  as  the  only  stranger  and  the 
probable  orator.  When  he  accosted  me, 
and  I  owned  the  fact,  he  burst  eagerly  into 
conversation.  ♦*  You  are  "  probably  not 
aware"  he  said  with  dignity,  "that  the 
President  of  the  Lecture-association,  who 
should  introduce  you  to-night,  is  absent 
from  the  village,  and  that  you  will  be  in- 
troduced by  the  Vice-Pr^ident,  who  is 
engineer  of  this  very  train."  Here  was 
the  elucidation !  All  this  intellectual  inter- 
est was  but  esprit  du  corps.  When  the 
time  came,  the  engineer  introduced  me, 
very  quietly  and  properly ;  in  his  evening 
dress,  nc  would  have  passed  fur  a  robust 
ffelo?ical  professor.  I  found  him  a  most 
intelligent  man,  and  a  reader  of  Emerson  ; 
and  he  took  me  home  on  his  locomotive  the 
next  morning. 

I  have  dwelt  chiefly  on. the  recent  expan- 
sion of  the  American  Lecture-system  in 
the  Western  States,  because  it  is  there 
most  thoroughly  organized,  and  takes  its 
most  characteristic  forms.  In  the  maturer 
civilization  of  the  Eastern  States  it  is  more 
mingled  with  other  intellectual  influences, 
and  It  also  needs  less  of  centralized  oi^aniza- 
tion.  Lecturers  are  more  accessible,  and 
can  make  their  own  arrangements.  An 
effort  is  now  being  made,  however,  by  the 
"  American  Literary  Bureau "  at  New 
York,  to  introduce  into  the  Eastern  circuit 
something  of  the  method  which  prevails  at 
the  West.  Its  superintendent,  Mr.  James 
K.  Medbery,  has  made  engagements  for 
nearly  thirty  lecturers  during  the  past 
winter,  in  eight  diff'erent  States  of  the 
Union,  including  a  portion  of  the  field  cov- 
ered also  by  the  *^  Associated  Western 
Literary  Societies."  There  are  probably 
some  two  hundred  such  societies  west  of 
the  Al]ef;hanies,  and  several  times  th^t 
number  in  the  Atlantic  States.  More  ac- 
curate statistics  have  not  yet  been  ob- 
tained. 

The  stronghold  of  the  system  has  always 
been  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  originated  ; 
it  has  spread  thence  westward,  but  not  far 
southward ;  it  has  never  taken  much  hold 
in  New  York  city,  for  instance,  nor  in  the 
Middle  States  generally,  while  in  the 
Slave  States  it  never  gained  a  footing  at 


all.  It  came  into  existence  about  forty 
years  ago ;  and  one  of  its  leading  founders 
was  our  great  school  reformer,  Horace 
Mann.  At  first  there  were  no  professional 
lecturers,  but  each  local  course  was  carried 
on  by  the  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen 
of  the  neighbourhood.  As  certain  lectur- 
ers became  more  popular,  they  extended 
their  rang^,  and  were  paid  a  fee.  Fifteen 
dollars  was  .a  large  fee  at  first  —  ten  dollars 
seemed  more  reasonable;  and  it  was  long 
before  it  crept  np  to  twenty-five  and  fift) . 
Even  now  the  standard  of  prices  at  the  East 
remains  far  below  that  prevailing  at  the 
West,  partly  because  the  lecturers  have 
not  so  rar  to  go,  and  partly  because  there 
are  more  competing  entertainments,  and 
the  community  will  not,  therefore,  pay  so 
much. 

The  introduction  of  professional  lectur- 
ers, while  lengthening  and  popularizing 
the  system,  has  doubtless  tended  to  banish 
the  old  style  of  lectures. 

The  present  aspect  of  things  must  be  quite 
unlike  the  English  system  of  "  Mechanics* 
Institutes,"  where  some  eminent  professor 
gives  instructions  in  Geology,  or  Barnes 
Newcome  discourses  to  his  constituents  on 
the  "  Poetry  of  the  Domestic  Affections." 
With  us,  poetry  and  science  have  almost 
left  the  field.  The  popular  lecture  is  com- 
ing to  be  a  branch  or  that  national  insti- 
tution "  the  stump."  Politics,  long  ex- 
cluded by  common  consent,  now  threaten 
to  exclude  every  thing  else.  The  long 
slavery  agitation,  and  the  war  for  the 
Union,  very  properly  brought  this  element 
in,  and  it  certainly  shows  no  symptoms  of 
going  out.  The  public  demands  a  glimpse 
of  every  public  man,  and  especially  every 
prominent  reformer;  and  not  that  only, 
but  they  wish  to  see  him,  as  if  he  were  an 
Indian  warrior,  in  his  war-paint.  Wendell 
Phillips  may  be  patiently  heard  for  once 
discoursing  discreetly  on  the  "  Lost  Arts," 
or  on  "  Street-life  in  Europe,"  but  the  next 
season  he  must  come  in  all  his  terrors,  and 
thenceforward  he  must  bring  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knife  every  time. 

Now  this  tendency  has  its  good  results. 
Great  public  (questions  must  l^  discussed, 
and  they  can  nowhere  be  discussed  so  well. 
There  are  problenis  now  pressing  upon  us 
which  political  parties  sedulously  avoid, 
and  for  which  the  Lecture-system  gives  an 
opening  —  as,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
suffrage  for  women,  both  sides  of  which  are 
now  being  ably  advocated  through  this 
means  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Again,  even  party  questions  can  thus 
be  handled  without  the  trammels  of  party. 
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The  popular  lecture  is  the  antidote  to  the 
caucus.  On  its  free  platform,  the  states- 
man speaks  for  himself  alone,  and  commits 
nobody ;  he  rises  as  if  in  conmiittee  of  the 
whole,  and  proceeds  without  reference  to  a 
prospective  division.  Moreover,  an  outlet 
IS  thus  afforded  to  men  who  keep  aloof 
from  all  partj  ties.  I  have  seen  Wendell 
Phillips  received  with  admiration  and  de- 
light by  audiences  of  whom  not*  one  in  a 
hundred  would  admit  the  truth*  of  his  as- 
sertions—  until  twelve  months  after  they 
were  uttered. 

But  with  this  great  good  there  comes  an 
evil  also.  What  public  policy  gains  by  this 
change  of  theme,  literature  and  art  lose. 
With  the  name  **  Lyceum ''  is  also  passing 
away  the  "  Lyceum  lecture.**  The  scholar 
recedes  from  sight,  and  the  impass^ioncd 
orator  takes  his  place.  There  is  no  time 
for  Longfellow  to  analyze  "  Dante,"  nor  for 
Lowell  to  explain  Hamlet^  while  Sumner 
thunders  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  against  a 
delinquent  President,  or  Anna  Dickinson 
pleads  for  the  eniranchisement  of  one  half 
the  human  race.  Agassiz  is  now  the  only 
popular-  lecturer  on  science  who  can  be 
said  to  have  an  hearing;  and  Emerson  is 
the  only  very  prominent  literary  man  who 
now  keeps  the  field.  Holmes  lias  almost 
ceased  lecturing,  by  his  own  choice,  since 
his  great  success  as  a  magazinist;  and 
George  Curtis  seems  to  have  withdrawn 
himself  from  all  permanent  literar}'  work 
since  winning  such  easy  fame  on  the  plat- 
form. Yet  the  old  style  of  "  instructive  " 
lectures  has  not  wholly  vanished ;  nobody 
yet  wishes  absolutely  to  exclude  them ; 
and  there  is  fortunately  always  in  tho  field 
some  Arctic  explorer,  or  some  slayer  of 
gorillas,  whose  narratives,  if  they  do  not 
always  fill  the  mind  with  facts,  at  least 
afford  a  vigorous  tonic  to  the  imagination. 
And  if  science  and  art  are  banished  from 
the  popular  organizations,  they  occasionally 
find  refuge  in  the  larger  cities,  under  the 
special  shelter  of  some  '"  Cooper  Institute  *' 
in  New  York,  or  **  Lowell  Lectures  "  in 
Boston.  There,  if  reports  be  true,  these 
elevated  pursuits  can  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  a  man  may  venture  on  such 
depths  of  wisdom  as  to  rid  himself  at  last 
of  all  human  audience,  except  his  wife  and 
tho  janitor. 

But  even  with  these  drawbacks,  tho 
American  Lecture-system  has  this  great  re- 
sult, that  it  furnishes  a  ready  standard  by 
which  to  try  all  prominent  men.  They 
must  at  least  face  the  people  eye  to  eye. 
This  ordeal  of  the  ga^jlight  displays  to  all 
beholders  the  face,  tlie  form,  the  bearing  of 


the  speaker.  Once  placed  before  his  pqb> 
lie  he  can  no  more  evade  inspection  thui  if 
he  were  a  statue  in  the  public  square.  AO 
men  are  not  statuesque,  and  the  most  subtOe 
genius  may  often  shrink,  it  is  true,  from 
such  a  glare  of  publicity.  It  is  a' test  whioh 
bears  severely  on  the  over-sensitiTe,  or  on 
those  ill-furnished  with  voice  or  preseooe. 
It  moreover  tends  to  the  ignoring  oi  all 
thoughts  which  cannot  be  put  up  io  aTailA- 
ble  parcels  of  sixty  minutes'  compasB.  Bal 
on  the  other  hand,  it  helps  to  train  eaeh 
speaker  into  a  whole  manhood ;  it  saves  Um 
philosopher  from  becoming  a  pedant,  the 
student  from  being  an  intellectual  Tdapta- 
ary,  and  it  places  each  in  broad,  health/ 
contact  with  his  fellow-men. 

Before  this  popular  audience  your  finiv 
points  will  probably  fail  of  appreciadoa, 
your  cheapest  effects  may  tell  better  than 
your  choicest;  there  is  no  room  for  the 
subtile  and  evanescent,  nor  yet  for  the  pro- 
found; but  on  the  other  hand,  you  know 
that  your  broadest  common-sense,  yon 
heartiest  symf>a^y,  your  manliest  courage, 
will  be  sure  of  appreciation.  You  have  Io 
do  with  people  who  do  not  ask  to  be  fla^ 
tered,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  patroniied ; 
who  insist  on  hearing  something  to  interest 
them,  and  are  ready  and  eager  to  be 
taught. 

It  is  good  for  the  man  of  literature  oi 
science  to  meet  such  an  audience ;  it  makei 
him  one  of  the  people ;  he  eoes  back  to  hii 
library  strengthened.  He  finds  that  what- 
ever else  the  mass  of  men  like  or  dislike, 
they  always  like  true  manhood.  Knowl- 
edge, grace,  taste,  even  logic,  are  all  see* 
onuary  to  this.  Horace  Greeley,  who  is  al 
once  the  idol  and  the  butt  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  got  the  mastery  of 
a  whole  Western  audience,  as  thev  laughed 
at  his  uncouth  entrance,  by  the  simple  aQ- 
nouncement  of  a  self-evident  propositioo. 
'^I  suppose  it  to  be  a  fact  univenudly  ad' 
mitted,'*  he  said,  in  his  whining  voice 
'^  that  I  am  the  worst  public  speaker  ir 
America."  The  voice  whined,  but  the  mai 
did  not  Everybody  knew  that  he  was  i 
had  speaker,  and  that  he  was  invited,  never 
theless,  because  he  had  something  to  say 
So  much  being  established,  he  went  \>n  anc 
said  it 

A  man  may  thus  make  himself  accepta 
ble  by  a  single  available  quality ;  but  thi 
more  such  qualities  be  combines  the  num 
numerous  will  be  his  invitations,  and  th< 
higher  his  price.  In  large  towns  it  hai 
almost  come  to  be  taken  as  an  axiom  thai 
high  priced  lectures  are  the  only  gooc 
economy.    No  matter  how  much  money  i 
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man  asks,  if  be  can  draw  an  audience  tliat 
shall  be  in  proportion.  It  was  thought  a 
bold  thing  when  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
raised  his  price  to  two  hundred  dollars. 
Yet  I  have  known  lecture-associations  to 
run  themselves  in  debt  by  employing  cheap 
loL-al  lecturers,  and  to  clear  themselves  at 
last  by  sending  for  this  ex  [tensive  favourite. 
John  B.  Gougn  and  Anna  Dickinson  now 
receive  the  same  high  compensation,  and 
probably  both  these  lecturers  have  now 
more  invitations  during  the  year  than 
Beecher.  Gough  was  an  importation  from 
the  platform  of  the  temperance  agitation, 
and  at  once  found  the  new  field  eaually  fa- 
vourable and  far  more  lucrative.  A  sort  of 
evangelical  comedian,  he  is  the  idol  of 
many  worthy  people  who  never  saw  good 
acting  on  any  other  stage ;  and  he  is  a 
favourite  with  many  others  who  can  tolerate 
his  contortions  for  the  sake  of  his  drollery. 
He  does  not  offer  much  to  the  intellect, 
true,  but  he  of\en  touches  the  heart ;  and 
something  is  due  to  a  man  who  makes 
laughter  an  ally  of  good  morals. 

Miss  Dickinson  d^s  rather  in  tears  than 
in  smiles.  She  owed  her  first  celebrity, 
perhaps,  to  the  unwonted  combination  of. 
twenty  years  of  womanhood  with  a  re- 
markably clear  head  for  political  questions. 
But  she  could  not  have  retained  it  for  eiffht 
years  without  giving  evidence  of  other 
elements  of  power.  She  haa  good  looks, 
perfect  self-possession,  an  efiective  voice, 
readiness  of  illustration,  fidelity  to  princi- 
ple, and  great  magnetic  power;  and  yet, 
with  all  these,  she  seems  to  me  a  far  less 
attractive  speaker  than  her  chief  prede- 
cessor, Lucy  Stone,  who  never  called  forth 
one-half  so  much  enthusiasm.  Courage  is 
certainly  among  Miss  Dickinson's  traits,  for 
during  the  last  Presidential  campaign  she 
made  a  triumphant  tour  among  the^  roughest 
mining  re^ons  of  Pennsylvania,  speiULing 
in  some  places  where  almost  anv  man  of 
like  opinions  would  have  been  mobbed  into 
silence.  She  was  probably  the  most  effec- 
tive orator  sent  out  by  the  Republican  Com- 
mittees during  that  election,  and  certainly 
earned  the  right  to  pass  from  that  theme  to 
her  present  one,  the  enfranchisemeyat  of  her 
sex.  Iliis  she  treats  under  the  piquant 
title,  "  Idiots  and  Women,"  borrowmg  the 
sarcastic  juxtaposition  from  the  statute- 
books.  It  is  quite  an  art,  by  the  way,  to 
launch  a  new  lecture  under  a  pungent 
name.  "  Book,  sir,  book  ?  It's  the  title," 
Longman  used  to  say ;  and  if  a  lecture  is 
to  be  kept  afloat  for  a  whole  season,  it  must 
sail  under  a  flag  of  its  own  that  shall  ba 
quite  distinctive. 


Next  in  popnlarity  comes,  doubtless, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  next  to  him,  prob* 
ably,  (veorge  William  Curtis.  These  are 
the  lecturers  who  still  represent  polished 
cultoro  on  the  platform,  and  both  cany 
thither  a  certain  high-bred  air,  which  is 
always  most  seductive  when  combined  with 
radical  opinions.  Wendell  Phillip  has  won 
public  favour  while  always  keeping  in  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion  —  the  highest  test 
of  power.  Recognised  by  all  as  the  fore- 
most of  American  orators,  he  has  never  yet 
paused  one  moment  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
past  successes,  and  will  die  in  the  harness  as 
a  radical.  Curtis  cannot  be  compared  with 
Phillips  in  intellectual  power,  nor  in  ex- 
tent of  service ;  he  perhaps  gives  his  hear- 
ers as  much  thought  as  they  demand,  but 
that  is  not  much,  whereas  Phillips  gives 
them  more,  forces  it  upon  them.  Nor  is 
Curtis  so  prophetic  in  insight,  nor  so  free 
from  party  ties.  But  he  has  all  the  quali- 
ties for  a  popular  lavourite.  combined  with 
singular  rectitude  of  the  moral  nature; 
nouiing  can  be  more  charming  than  his 
rhetoric,  more  agreeable  than  his  voice,  more 
graceful  than  his  elocution ;  and  he  has  be» 
fore  him  a  distinguished  and  useful  career, 
though  widely  unlike  that  literary  life  for 
which  he  at  first  seemed  destined.  Both 
these  orators,  indeed,  might  help  to  refute 
that  mistaken  impression,  first  fixed  in  the 
European  mind  by  De  Tocqueville,  to  the 
efiect  that  the  cultivated  men  of  America 
keep  aloof  from  politics.  Here  are  two 
men  who  have  been  utterly  swept  aside 
from  the  pursuits  of  pure  intellect  oy  over- 
powering public  demands,  and  if  neither 
has  yet  taken  office,  it  is  because  the  time 
has  not  come. 

A  more  recent  favourite  in  the  lecture- 
room,  who  can  also  venture  to  ask  high 
prices  for  his  lectures,  is  Theodore  Tilton, 
editor  of  the  New  York  JndependenL 
This  is  a  weekly  religious  newspaper  of 
great  popularity  and  influence,  and  ffives 
him  an  excellent  pedestal.  But  ho  snows 
in  the  lecture-room  the  same  ability  which 
has  built  up  the  Independent j  while  he  is  so 
free  from  bigotry  as  to  be  constantly  charged 
with  latitudinarianism  ;  he  has,  moreover, 
a  very  sympathetic  nature,  a  ready  wit,  and 
that  sunny  disposition  which  is  such  a  price- 
less ^ifl  to  a  reformer. 

-I  can  think  of  no  other  speakers  who 
habitually  venture  to  exceed  the  hundred- 
dollar  limit  for  even  their  Western  lectures, 
although  Sumner  and  Agassiz  may  some- 
times fix  a  higher  price  upon  a  short  series. 
Our  English  visitor,  Henry  Vincent,  has  re- 
ceived one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  I  be- 
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lieve,  for  each  of  his  sixty. Western  lectures, 
Ittid  is  said  to  have  won  popularity. 

There  still  remain  a  few  acknowledged 
leaders  who  should  especially  be  mentioned. 
Emerson,  for  instance,  still  retains  his  hold 
upon  his  countrymen,  after  some  thirty  years 
or  lecturing,  and  is  heard  with  respect  and 
attention.  A  Western  agent  is  saia  to  have 
justified  Emerson's  continued  popularity,  not 
on  the  ground  that  the  people,  understand 
him,  but  that  "  they  think  such  men  ought 
to  be  encouraged/'  which  is,  afler  all,  cred- 
itable to  the  public  mind.  He  is  not  a 
man  to  draw  crowds,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
few  of  the  crowd-drawing  orators  can 
venture  to  give  a  separate  course  of  lectures 
on  their  own  responsibility,  as  he  sometimes 
does.  Indeed,  he  is  heard  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage before  an  audience  of  his  own  gath- 
ering, especially  in  Boston,  where  there  are 
enough  who  are  trained  to  follow  his 
thoughts,  and  are  not  daunted  by  the  lumen 
siccum  of  that  upper  air. 

Edwin  Whipple  aids  Emerson  in  keeping 
a  place  upon  the  lecture-platform  for  the  lit- 
erary class.  Bayard  Taylor  represents 
the  indefatigable  travellers,  and.  his  reports 
of  his  latest  trip  are  always  well  received  by 
that  large  class  who  (as  Goethe  says  in  his 
analysis  of  playgoers)  do  not  care  to  think, 
but  only  to  see  that  something  is  going  on. 
The  BbCv.  Dr.  Chapin,  of  New  York,  is 
almost  the  only  clergyman,  save  Beecher, 
who  stands  high  as  a  lecturer  also,  and  the 
effects  he  produces  are  due  rather  to  a 
natural  heartiness  and  vigour  than  to  any 
depth  of  thought  or  culture.  He  has  the 
trait,  which  Emerson  thinks  essential  to  the 
orator,  of  "giving  out  vast  quantities  of 
animal  heat."  Frederick  Douglass  repre- 
sents the  coloured  race  with  a  natural  elo- 
quence that  twenty  years  of  public  speaking 
nave  only  matured.  His  glow  and  fervour 
are  extraordinary,  and  so  is  his  dramatic 
power:  there  is,  too,  a  sort  of  massiveness 
about  him  which  is  contributed  partly  by  bis 
grand  phyaique  ;  and  he  surpasses  in  his  p)er- 
ception  of  the  finer  felicities  of  the  language 
all  other  "  self-made  men "  I  have  ever 
known. 

There  are  many  other  lecturers  than 
these,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  at 
which  one  ceases  to  be  a  "  professional."  I 
have  mentioned  these  names,  not  from  any 
personal  preferences  of  my  own,  but  because 
they  are  confessedly  the  most  popular,  as  is 
further  proved  by  the  infallible  test  of  the 
money-market.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
profits  of  the  most  successful  lecturers  must 
be  very  large,  for  there  are  three  or  four 
who  can  always  command  an  audience,  and 


can,  if  they  please,  prolong  indefinitely  ^ 
usual  season  of  four  months.     I  see  no  ream 
why  Gough  should  not  annaally  earn  thirtjr 
thousand  dollars  in  this  profession,  so  loo^ 
as  his  strength  and  popularity  hold   out. 
Even  for  those  lower  on  the   list  of  favour, 
the  compensation  is  out  of  all  proportioo  to 
that  obtained  by  the   best   liceraiy  woik. 
Theodore  Tilton  is  said  to  have  been  offered 
twelve  thousand  dollars  for  the  current  year, 
as  editor  of  the  Independent^  on  condition  of 
undertaking  no  other  work,  or  seven  thou- 
sand   dollars   with    permission    to    lecture 
as    much    as    he    pleased.       He     unhesi* 
tatingly  chose,  the  latter.     But  the  salary 
given  to  popular  editors  gives  no   index  of 
the  price  for  first-class  literary  work  ;  and 
Hawthorne  could  hardly  have  earned  from 
a  magazine,  by  a  month's  labour,   what  a 
leading  lecturer  may  harvest  every  night 
The  literary  class  may  thus  gain  very  much 
by  even  a  small  share  in  the  successes  of  tJie 
lecture-room.      A  successful    winter*s    toor 
means  a  trip  to  Europe  next  summer,  or  a 
year's  leisure  for  some  extended    literary 
work.    Theodore  Parker  habitually  invested 
the  income  arising  from  his  lectures  in  tbe 
precious  library  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
city  of  his  love.     And  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  these  profits  are  not  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  institutions  with    which  one 
deals,  for  lecture -associations    are     almost 
always  self^upporting  ;  and  I  know  one  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  whose  net  profits 
for  the   last  three    years    have    averaged 
twelve  hundred  dollars  after  paying  to  the 
lecturers  an  average  price  of  one  hundred 
dollars. 

I  am,  perhaps,  laying  too  much  stress  on  the 
financial  aspects  of  this  intellectual  itiner* 
ancy ;  but  no  apology  is  needed  to  English- 
men, at  least,  since,  when  they  come  among 
us  as  public  speakers,  they  show  a  proper 
willingness  to  accept  this  practical  aspect  of 
the  profession.  *  I  remember  that,  when 
Thackeray  was  here,  and  was  hesitating 
between  two  competing  offers  for  his  lec- 
tures, he  seemed  quite  relieved  when  we 
assured  him  that  in  America  he  needed  no 
apology  for  yielding  to  the  soft  seductions 
of  an  additional  fifty  dollars.  And  now 
that  Dickens  gathers  in  his  nightfy  tlioa- 
sands,  it  may  be  pardoned  to  us  homebred 
mortals  if  we  look  sharply  afler  our  hun- 
dreds. 

It  may  be  said,  in  summing  up,  that  the 
American  Lecture-system  is  constantly  ex- 
panding and  becoming  better  organized  as 
to  its  methods,  as  well  as  more  liberal  in  its 
rewards  ;  but  that,  as  to  themes  and  treat- 
ment, it  has  not  yet  taken  its  final  form. 
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Because  public  affairs  now  engron  the 
larger  share  of  attention,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  will  be  always  so.  The  excitements 
produced  by  slavery  are  outlasting  its  life- 
time, and  until  the  Southern  States  are 
"  re-constructed  "  on  principles  of  universal 
Justice,  there  can  be  no  permanent  calm. 
But  it  seems  altogether  likely  that  after  the 
coming  Presidential  elections,  there  may 
come  a  period  of  peace ;  and  literature  and 
art,  the  children  of  peace,  must  then  resmne 
their  sway. 

It  will  then  be  found  permanently  true 
that  there  are  elements  in  the  popular  lec- 
ture which  no  form  of  literature  can  supply. 
The  different  lecturers  who  have  cleen 
named  in  this  essay  are  persons  of  the  most 
variuus  gilts  and  training,  with  but  this  one 
point  in  common,  that  almost  all  of  them 
are  orators  bom,  rather  than  writers ;  or  at 
least  reach  the  public  through  the  oratorical 
gill.  Subtract  the  audience,  and  their  bet- 
ter part  is  gone.  Emerson  is  probably  the 
only  one  among  them  whose  lectures,  print- 
ed precisely  aa  they  are  delivered,  would 
be  a  permanent  contribution  to  literature,  — 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  this  very  &ct  which 
stands  most  in  his  way  as  a  lecturer.  Ora- 
tory and  literature  still  remain  two  distinct 
methods  of  utterance,  as  distinct  as  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  and  as  difficult  to  unite. 
Their  methods,  their  results,  and  their  re- 
wards, are  wholly  different.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral testimony  of  those  who  have  tried  both, 
that  they  put  poorer  work  into  their  speech- 
es than  into  their  writings;  but  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  very  act  of  speech 
sometimes  yields  such  moments  of  inspira- 
tion as  make  all  writing  seem  cold.  Thought 
must  be  popularize.!,  execution  made  broad- 
er and  rou;j;lier,  bL-fore  it  can  be  appreciated 
in  an  instant  by  a  thousand  minds;  but 
those  thousand  minds  give  you  in  return  a 
magnificent  stimulus  that  solitude  can  never 
supply.  It  is  needless  to  debate  which  is 
best :  it  is  the  difference  between  light  and 
heat. 
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Some  years  ago,  when  a  few  copies  of  a 
volume  called  Leaves  of  Grass  found  their 
way  into  this  country  from  America,  the 
general  verdict  of  those  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  book  was  that  much 
of  it  was  iiidescribably  filthy,  most  of  it  mere 

•  Poem^by  Walt  Whitman,  Seleoted  and  Edited 
by  WilliHin  Michael  BoMettl.  LoDdon :  Joiin  Cam- 
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incoherent  rhapsody,  none  of  it  what  could 
be  termed  poetry  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
and  that,  unless  at  the  hands  of  some  enter- 
prising Holvwell  Street  publisher,  it  had  no 
chance  of  the  honour  of  an  English  reprint 
In  part  this  opinion  is  already  proved  to 
have  been  a  mistaken  one,  for  a  'West-end 
publisher  has  taken  compassion  on  the 
stranger,  and  now  presents  it  to  the  British 
public  in  a  comely  form.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  state  at  the  outset,  that  the  volume  pub- 
lished bv  Mr.  Hotten  is  not  precisely  a  re- 
print of  the  original  Leaves  of  Grass.  It 
contains  much  new  matter  written  since  the 
appearance  of  that  work,  and  does  not  con- 
tain any  of  the  pieces  marked  by  that  pe- 
culiar n^edom  of  speech  which  is  generally 
associated  in  men's  minds  with  the  name  of 
Walt  Whitman.  For  the  sake  of  all  parties, 
the  prurient  as  well  as  the  prudish,  lest  the 
one  should  be  unnecessarily  alarmed  or  the 
other  led  into  an  unremunerative  venture, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  edition  to  disqualify  it  for  de- 
cent society,  not  to  say  qualify  it  for  a  place 
in  the  Bibliolheque  bieue.  It  has  cost  Mr. 
Rossetti  severe  pangs,  so  he  informs  us,  to 
part  with  so  much  as,  from  considerationg  of 
prudence,  he  has  been  obliged  to  exclude. 
"  This  peculiarly  nervous  a^e,"  this  **  mealy- 
mouthed  British  nineteenth  century,"  with 
its  present  absurd  notions  about  decency, 
morality,  and  propriety,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  receive  **  the  indecencies  scattered 
through  Whitman's  writings"  in  that  lesthetic 
spirit  m  which  they  should  be  accepted ;  and, 
as  he  was  unwilling  to  mutilate,  ^'  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  reader  loses  in  toto  several 
important  poems,  and  some  extremely  fine 
ones  —  notably  one  of  quite  exceptional 
value  and  excellence,  entitled  Walt  Whit' 
man"  In  one  respect  we  are  willing  to 
admit  the  loss  sustained  in  this  la^t  instance. 
The  "poem."  here  referred  to  is  the  one 
which  contains  the  key  to  Walt  Whitman's 
philosophy  and  poetic  theory.  It  is  in  it 
that  he  describes  himself  and  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  of  poet  of  the  future, 
grounding  his  claim  upon  the  fact  of  hb 
being  "  hankering,  gross,  mystical,  nude, 
one  of  the  roughs,  a  kosmos,  disorderly, 
fleshy,  sensual,  no  more  modest  than  im- 
mod(3st " ;  and  proposing  to  produce  poetry 
of  corresponding  qualities,  a  promise  which 
we  must  say  he  most  conscientiously  fulfils. 
Its  excellence  may  be  open  to  question,  but 
about  its  value  to  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
understand  Walt  Whitman  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever. 

The  present  edition  is  to  be  considered  as 
an   experiment.    By  excluding  everything 
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offensive,  tbe  editor  hopes  to  induce  people 
to  reconsider  tbe  case  of  Walt  Whitman, 
and  reverse  the  verdict  which  has  been 
already  pronounced.  This,  we  need  scarce- 
ly observe,  is  rather  more  than  they  can  be 
fairly  asked  to  do,  while  the  evidence  which 
supports  the  ^avest  of  the  charges  brought 
asainst  him  is  sup[)ressed.  But  this  is  not 
aU  that  '^^r,  Kossetti  expects.  The  present 
selection  is  so  to  brace  and  fortify  the  Brit- 
ish mind  that  in  a  short  time,  he  trusts,  it 
will  be  able  to  relish  what  now  in  its  weak- 
ness it  rejects.  A  complete  edition  of  Walt 
Whitman,  with  all  the  dirt  left  in,  he  looks 
forward  to  as  "  the  ri^ht  and  crowning  re- 
sult "  of  his  labours.  This  is  but  the  school- 
boy's pudding,  which,  if  we  only  finish  it  off, 
is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  full  meal  of  the  un- 
commonly strong  meat  he  has  in  reserve  for 
us.  A  fellow-countryman  of  the  poet's,  who 
had  unsuccessfully^  besieged  the  virtue  of  a 
married  lady,  is  said  to  have  consoled  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that,  at  any  rate,  he 
bad  *'  lowered  her  moral  tone  some." 
Though  he  himself  had  not  gained  his  point, 
his  labours,  he  thought,  had  diminished  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  next  comer. 
Something  of  this  sort  appears  to  be  the 
modest  mission  of  the  present  volume.  We 
must  confess  we  should  very  much  prefer  to 
see  Mr.  Rossetti  employing  himself  on  some 
task  more  worthy  of  his  abilities.  He  has 
on  many  occasions  done  good  service  as  a 
critic  to  literature  and  art,  but  we  cannot 
look  upon  his  present  enterprise  as  one  in 
any  way  benefir-ial  to  either.  He  desires  to 
have  Walt  Whitman  recognised,  not  merely 
as  a  great  poet,  but  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  of  poetic  literature  which  is  to  be 
greater  and  more  powerful  than  any  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  He  is  not,  it  is  true, 
entirely  alone  in  this  attempt.  There  have 
been  already  certain  indications  of  a  Walt 
Whitman  movement  in  one  pr  two  other 
quarters.  More  than  a  year  ago  there  was 
a  paper  in  the  FortnigJulij  Review,  which, 
however,  was  not  so  much  a  criticism  of  his 
poetry  as  of  his  person,  the  writer  having 
had,  as  well  as  we  recollect,  tbe  privilege  of 
reviewing  him  as  he  bathed  —  an  important 
advantage,  certainly,  in  the  case  of  a  poet 
whose  principal  theme  is  his  own  body. 
Then  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  took  him  up  in 
the  Broafhcay  magazine,  and,  saying  nearly 
all  that  has  ever  been  said  against  Walt 
Whitman  —  that  he  is  no  poet  and  no  artist, 
that  he  is  gross,  monotonous,  loud,  obscure, 
prone  to  coarse  animalism  and  to  talking 
rank  nonsense  —  nevertheless  arrived  at 
pretty  much  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr. 
iiossctti,  at  least  as  to  the  powerful  influence 


he  is  to  exercise  over  the  literatare  of  tfa 
future.  Something  of  this  sort  we  m\^ 
indeed,  have  expected.  There  are  pe^ 
whose  reading  of  the  Horatian  saying  aboc 
popular  opinion  is  "  nunquam  vulgos  rectu 
viuet,"  and  who  always  set  themselves  t 
find  virtues  in  everything  that  is  generall 
condemned.  Besides,  it  would  be  idle  I 
deny  that  Walt  Whitman  has  many  attrac 
tions  for  minds  of  a  certain  class.  He  : 
loud,  swaggering,  and  self-assertive,  and  a 
gets  credit  for  strength  with  those  who  woi 
ship  nothing  that  is  not  strong.  He  is  uttei 
ly  lawless,  and  in  consequence  passes  fc 
being  a  great  original  genius.  His  prodnc 
is  unlike  anything  else  that  has  ever  at 
peared  in  literature,  and  that  is  enough  fo 
those  who  are  always  on  the  look-out  ic 
novelty.  He  is  rich  in  all  those  qualities  o 
haziness,  incoherence,  and  obscurity  whic 
seem  to  be  the  first  that  some  readers  nowi 
days  look  for  in  poetry.  But,  above  all,  h 
runs  a  muck  with  conventionalitiea  aa 
decencies  of  every  sort,  which  naturall 
endears  him  to  those  silly  people  who  take 
childish  delight  in  seeing  the  respectabilitk 
of  the  world  pulled  by  the  nose,  and  whi 
they  consider  its  stupid  prejudices  sbockei 
We  need  scarcely  say  we  do  not  suspoc 
a  man  of  Mr.  Bossettfs  taste  and.  judgmec 
of  this  kind  of  enthusiasm.  If  we  were  I 
hazard  a  theory,  we  should  be  inclined  I 
attribute  bis  advocacy  of  Walt  Whitman 
poetical  claims  to  an  impatience  of  tfa 
feebleness,  emptiness,  and  sentimentality  e 
abundant  in  modern  poetry.  The  feeling 
one  with  which  we  do  not  quarrel ;  we  odI 
object  to  the  form  in  which  it  finds  expre 
sion.  A  plague  of  tinkling  cymbals  is  ni 
to  be  met  oy  a  counter-treatment  of  soundin 
brass. 

An  admirer  of  Walt  Wliitman  has  on 
immense  advantage.  There  is  no  standar 
by  which  his  idol  can  be  measured,  n 
known  test  which  can  be  applied  to  prat 
his  quality.  There  is,  therefore,  a  wide  fiel 
for  that  dogmatic  assertion  which  is  the  fi 
vourite  argument  of  the  transcendenti 
critic.  You  must  not  object  that  his  poeti 
has  no  melody,  music,  or  form.  It  is  aooM 
thin^  above  and  beyond  all  requirementa  o 
thatkind.  You  are  not  to  raise  the  objectio 
that  in  a  great  deal  of  what  he  writes  thei 
is  no  meaning  at  all,  and  in  a  great  de 
more  the  meaning,  when  got  at,  is  atterl 
commonplace.  Poetry  like  Walt  Whitman 
is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  any  one  who  ia  ii 
;  fluenced  by  narrow  considerations  of  mew 
ing.  You  are  not  to  take  exception  to  h 
language,  that  it  is  a  vile  jargon  of  hia  ow 
coining.    A  poet  of  this  oraer  natuimU 
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rises  above  tbe  trammels  of  precedent  in 
the  matter  of  lanfjruage.  As  to  the  absence 
of  imagination,  invention,  fancy,  art,  and 
sundry  other  things  more  or  less  looked  for 
in  poetry,  to  complain  of  this  in  the  present 
instance  only  shows  that  you  are  mcapa- 
ble  of  understanding  the  subject.  This  sort 
of  argument  always  tells  powerfully  with 
the  timid,  with  those  people  who  are  haunted 
by  a  nervous  dread  of  being  set  down  as 
dull  and  commonplace  if  they  allow  common 
sense  to  influence  their  iudgment  ;  and  be- 
sides, it  has  the  merH;  of  being  unanswerable, 
except  by  contradiction.  When  a  man 
shows  you  something  with  all  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  a  wheelbarrow,  and  tells 
you  it  is  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  verv 
Lard  to  know  what  to  say  to  him ;  and  it 
is  just  as  hard  to  know  what  to  say  when 
you  are  offered  something  like  the  following 
and  told  it  is  poetry,  and  poetry  of  a  very  high 
order.  As  the  admirers  of  Walt  Whitman  al- 
ways protest  against  his  being  judged  of  frag- 
mentarily,  we  take  the  shortest  poem  we  can 
find,  instead  of  givingthe  queerest  extract :  — 

V18AOB8. 

Of  the  visages  of  things  —  And  of  pierdog 
through  to  tbe  accepted  hells  beneath. 

Of  ogliDess  — To  me  there  is  just  as  much  in  it 
as  there  is  in  beauty  —  and  now  the  ug- 
liness of  human  beuigs  is  acceptable  to 
me. 

Of  detected  persons  —  To  me,  detected  per- 
sons are  not,  in  any  respect,  worse  than 
undetected  persons  —  And  are  not  in  any 
respect  worse  than  I  am  myself. 

Of  criminals  —  To  me,  any  judge,  or  any  ju- 
ror, is  equally  criminal  —  and  any  re- 
putable person  is  also  —  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  also. 

Now  it  may  be  that  this  is  not  balderdash, 
though  we  must  confess  to  a  strong  suspicion 
that  it  is ;  but  if  it  is  poetry,  all  we  can  say 
is,  we  must  find  some  other  wurd  for 
Shakspeare.  Walt  Whitman  himself  is 
much  more  candid  on  this  point  than  his  ad- 
vocates. He  certainly  declares  himself  to 
be  a  poet,  but  at  the  same  time  he  describes 
tbe  offspring  of  his  muse  as  a  "  barbaric 
yawp."  We  have  no  very  definite  idea  as 
to  the  precise  nature  of  a  yawp,  but,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  it  can  s(farcely  be  poetry. 

We  must  do  Mr.  Rossetti  the  Justice  of 
admitting  that  ho  does  not  entirely  rely  on 
dogmatism  in  pleading  the  cause  of  his 
protend.  He  does  assign  some  few  reasons 
why  Walt  Whitman  should  be  accepted  as 
"  the  poet  of  the  epoch."  In  a  paper  which 
appeared  in  a  weekly  journal,  ne  puts  the 


claim  on  the  rather  curious  ground  of  his 
being  an  **  initiator  in  the  scheme  and  struc- 
ture of  his  writings,  and  an  individual  of 
audacious  personal  ascendant."  •  But  in  the 
preface  to  the  present  volume  he  comes 
more  plainly  to  tne  point.  The  reader,  he 
says,  IS  not  to  ask  himself,  or  return  any 
answer -to  the  questions,  whether  or  not 
Walt  Whitman  is  like  other^  poets,  or 
whether  or  not  the  particular  application 
of  rules  of  art  which  is  found  to  nold  good 
in  the  works  of  other  poet^,  and  to  consti- 
tute a  part  of  their  excellence,  can  be 
traced  also  in  his  work.  ^*  Let  the  ques- 
tions ratber  be  —  Is  he  powerful?  £  he 
American?  Is  he  new?  Is  he  rousing? 
Does  he  feel,  and  make  me  feel?"  To 
each  of  these  questions  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  answer  simply  '•^  No,"  were  it  not 
that  an  unqualified  negative  is  scarcely 
polite.  We  can  see  no  reason  for  consider- 
ing Walt  Whitman  powerful.  Strong  he 
may  be,  but  it  is  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
an  onion  is  strong.  His  noise,  bluster,  and 
arrogance  are  no  more  indications  of  true 
strength  than  the  sw^^er  of  the  professional 
athlete  at  a  country  mir,  who  struts  up  and 
down  thestaii^e  in  salmon-colored  tights,  and 
passes  for  a  Hercules  with  the  crowd  from 
the  way  in  which  he  feels  his  muscles  in 
public.  That  he  is  American  in  one  sense 
we  must  admit.  He  is  something  which  no 
other  country  could  have  produced.  He  is 
American  as  certain  forms  of  rowdyism  and 
vulgarity,  excrescences  on  American  institu- 
tions, are  American.  But  that  he  is  Ameri- 
can in  the  sense  of  being  representative  of 
American  taste,  intellect,  or  cultivation,  we 
should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  believe. 
New  he  certainly  is,  but  it  is  only  in  his 
audacity,  and  in  the  abnormal  structure  of 
his  poetry ;  there  is  not  a  new  thought  in 
his  writings  from  beginning  to  end.  As  to 
the  other  questions,  the  answer  must  depend 
very  mucn  on  individual  temperament 
Whether  or  not  he  himself  feels  we  cannot 
tell,  but,  so  far  from  being  rousing  or  making 
his  reader  feel,  we  should  say  that  with  nine- 
ty-nine out  of  a  hundred  average  readers 
Walt  Whitman,  taken  in  any  quantity, 
would  be  found  to  be  about  as  soporific  a 
poet  as  ever  produced  a  yawn.  But  even 
if  all  these  questions  could  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative — even  if  we  were  to  con- 
cede that  Walt  Whitman  is  powerful  and 
new  and  American  and  ^psing,  and  throw 
into  the  bargain  what  his  friends  invariably 
lay  great  stress  upon,  his  magnificent  phy- 
sique and  his  irreproachable  character  m 
pnvate  life  —  still  all  this,  we  submit,  does 
not  make  him  out  to  be  a  poet.     To  call  a 
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man  a  poet  merely  because  he  holds  forth  of  the  man  who  considers  clothes  cooto* 

in  rhapsodical  stymie  about  one  man  being  tional,  and  goes  about  without  them.    It  ii 

as  good  as  anotner,  eyciytliing  being  all  true  that  for  the  present  we  are  spared  die 

right,  every  one  having  a  right  ^*  to  do  as  bolder  strokes  of  his  genius  in  this  respect, 

he  dam  pleases "  —  if  we  may  venture   to  but,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  it  is 

quote  the  concise  language  of  Transatlantic  only  for  the  present ;   and    besides,  Wak 

liberty  —  and  other  dogmas  of  the  same  Whitman's  crossness  is  not  accidental,  but 

sort,  IS  to  confuse  the  functions  of  the  poet  constitutional.    It  arises  partly  from  an  ia- 

and  the  stump  orator ;  and  generally,  when  sensibility  to  the  difference   between  that 

Walt  Whitman  has  any  meaning;  at  all,  it  which  is  naturally  offensive  and  that  wlii<^ 

amounts  to  no  more  than  this.     Ver^r  often  is  not,,  partly  from  his  peculiar  theory  of 

he  has  no  meaning  whatever.    In  his  fury  poetry.     As  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 

he  breaks  out  into  a  mf.re  perspiration  of  his  to  recognise  no  layp  of  any  kind,  and  to 

words,  and  strings  substantives  together  for  submit  to  no  restrictions  of  artistic  propris- 

pagcs  on  a  stretch,  the  result  being  a  some-  ty,  it  follows  that  with  him  all  subjects  an 

thin^  which  is  as  much  like  poetry  as  an  equally  fit  for  poetic  treatment.     As  Mr. 

auctioneer's  catalogue.     To  be  sure  there  is  Rossetti  puts  it, ''  he  knows  of  no  reasoo 

scatterccl  through  his  pages  a  vast  amount  why  what   is  universally  seen  and  known, 

of  that  vagueness  which  to  some  tastes  has  necessary  and  right,  should    not  also  be 

the  true  poetic  charm.    No  doubt  there  are  allowed  and  proclaimed  in  speech,"  and  it 

people  who    consider    this    sort  of   thing  is  just  this  ignorance  of  his  which,  indepen- 

very  fine :  —  dently  of  other  reasons,  maki»  any  attempt 

to  set  him  up  as  a  poetic  model  uiischievoai 

Of  the  Terbtble  Doubt  of  Appeab-  to  the  interests  ot*  literary  art     It  is  not  a 

ANCES.  question  of  8(]ueamishne£8  or  h^-per-teoa- 

tiveness.    There  is  no  prudery  in  objecting 

The  skies  of  day  and  night  —  colours,  densi-  to  nastiness,  nor  is  there  any  originalitj, 

ties,  forms  —  Mny-be  tiicie  are  (as  doubt-  honesty,  manliness,  or  courage  iu  obtruding 

less  they  are)  only  apparitions,  and  the  what  even  instinct  teaches  us  to  avoid.    We 

real  something  has  yet  to  be  known ;  cannot  say,  however,   thut   we   anticipate 

May.be  seeming   to    me  what   thcv  are  (as  any  serious  injury  to  English  or  AmencM 

doubtless  they  indeed  but  seemj  as  from  nt^^ature  from  the  influence  or  popularity 

rWnrof  Z^.  t;ZnTa^^L,Z'of  of  Walt  Whitman's  poetry,  so  Jat  le^ 

what  they  appear,  or  nau-ht  anyhow,  from  ^  P^^P^^  »'"«   courageous  enough  to  uae 

entirely  changed  points  of  view.  their  common  sense,  and  do  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  led  away  by  transcendental 

.  nc.     r^   ,      ,  "  high-falutin "  into  pretending  an  admira- 

But  if  It  IS  very  fine,  then  so  is  Miss  Codger's  tion  which  they  do  not  feel, 
outburst  on   being    introduced    to    Elijah 
Posrram:  — 


Bat  why  we  call  them  so,  or  why  impressed 
they  are,  or  if  impressed  they  are  at  all,  or  if  at 
all  we  arc,  or  if  there  rcal'y  is,  oh  gaspini;  one  I 

a  Pogrram  or  a  IIorainy,or  any  active  principle.       The  last  new  use  of  steel  is  for  the  mann- 

to  which  wo  frivo  those  titles,  is  a  topic,  spirit-  facture  of  billiard  balls.     It  is  claimed  for  the 

searchin;;,  li^^ht-abandoned,  much   too   vast  to  metal   balls   that  they  are   more  elastic   than 

enter  on.  those  of  ivory,  and  are  not  liable  to  crack  and 

chip.     But  how  about   the  weight  ?     An  or- 

But  of  course  the  special  charm  of  Walt  dinary  ivory  ball  weighs  about  live  ounces,  and 

Whitman  is  that  he  is  so  —  what  his  ad-  as  steel  is  rather  more  than  four  times  as  dense 

mirers  call  —  unconventional ;  that  is,  that  ^'^  .»V^^'  ^^°  "^"^  *'^"'*'  'f  '^7  ^/  "^^l^*  ^?^ 

he  savs  things  which  other  people  do  not  ^VJS»»  °^f'  *  ^^f  ?"^  *  '^^'^  «J^'*^-    P**^ 

««„   «« 1  ;„  1 1*  u    *u    ^        1      1  with   such  would   he  hard   work.     One  ereal 

say,  and  in  l.nguage  which  other  people  do  ^erit  of  the  steel  balls  would  cn^rtainlv  be  their 

not  generally  use.     His  unconventionality,  stability  of  form  :  ivory  balls  arc  apt  to  jrol  oat 

however,  is  of  a  verv   cheap  sort.     It  is  of  truth  as  a  mechanic  would  sav,  which  their 

nothing  more   than   the  unconventionality  steel  rivals  are  not  likely  to  do. 
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THE    BETURir    FROM    COHBT,    BTa 


THE  BETUBN  FBOM  COUBT. 

▲.  D.  1660. 

X. 

Thb  times  are  changed,  girl ;  take  awaj  my 
sword ; 

Hang  it  up  yonder  by  the  old  torn  flag : 
One  aseless  as  the  other  nowadays  — 

The  battered,  blunted  steel,  and  blood-stained 


Up  at  Whitehall  they  stared  and  jeered  to  see 
The  foshion  of  this  trusty  blade  of  mine — 

My  grandsire's  gift ;  it  served  me  well  enow, 
"mien  down  nom  Naseby  heights  we  charged 
in  line. 

II. 

The  King,  the  King  ?  —  women  are  gossips  all ! 
IVe  naught  to  tell  thee  of  the  sights  at  Court. 
'  Spin  and  be  virtuous,'  girl ;  thou  scarce  shalt 
hear 
Of  Pbrtsmonth's  flashing  eyes,  or  Sedley's 
sport. 
Wonldst  see  a  king  ?  look  at  the  Martyr  there, 
Whose    sad    proud    smile   great    Vandyke 
limned  for  me ; 
And  for  whose  noble  sake  his  son  shall  have 
All  that  his  cause  has  left  me  —  sword  and 
knee. 

m. 

0  ay,  he  called  me  by  my  name ;  he  spoke 
With  his  rare  courtly  grace  of  bygone  days  : 

Spoke  of-  my  boy,  who  saved  him  at  Dunbar ; 
Spoke  of  Black  Don,  the  horse  he  used  to 
praise. 
He  puzzled  somewhat  —  Rupert  set  him  right  — 
Of  Harry's  death,  the  night  of  Worcester 
field; 
Some  quip  of  Rochester's  was  said  too  near. 
Or    Castlemaine's    low    laugh    too   lightly 
pealed. 

IV. 

No  more  of  Courts  for  me.    I'll  to  the  fields ; 

I've  none  too  many  acres  left  to  plough. 
There's  richer  dowry  for  a  pedlar's  wench 

Than  I  cun  give  my  Line's  last  rosebud  now. 
Thou'rt  like  thy  mother  too ;  just  so  she  looked 

The    day    we    gathered    in    Northampton 
town  — 
The  day  she  bade  us  never  heed  the  bode. 

When  the  wild  wind  had  blown  the  standard 
down. 

V. 

*  Live  for  the  King ;  die  for  the  King ! '  she  said, 
111  do  her  bidding  duly,  first  and  last. 

1  am  but  peevish,  girl ;  old  men  forget 

The  glorious  summer  of  their  prime  is  past. 
And  he  was  gracious,  but  he  necas,  you  see, 

A  readier  tongue  than  mine —  a  quicker  wit. 
I'll  bide  at  home,  and  take  the  spade,  and  try 

To  weight  thy  pretty  hand  with  gold  by  it. 


VI. 

Broad  lands  and  lordships !  —  never 
them; 
We  gave  them  frankly;  we'll «iio 
them,  lass. 
I  would  he'd  not  forgotten  Harry's  en 
But  he  is  kind  at  heart —  there,  let 
My  breve  lK>y  laughed,  and  bade  God 
King, 
Just  as  the  Roundhead  gave  the  fir 
I'll  do  it  all  again  —  pshaw,  girl,  no  ti 
The  times  are  changed,  I  say ;  hai 
sword  I 

—  Tinsle^s  Magazine, 


WYATT'8  LAMENT  FOE  ANNE  B 

I 

'      .         I 

Wb  hunted  all  that  bru;ht  May  day 
The  red  deer  through  the  forest  i 

And  many  a  bolt  pursued  its  way ; 
But  not  a  string  that  day  I  drew, 

For  in  my  heart  Uiis  weary  chime 

Of  words  rang  on  in  ceaseless  time, 
**  Had  I  been  free  and  thou  been 


Mythouchts  turned  back,  for  all  be 
Wa^  sickening,  and  the  ready  da 

Of  memory  seized,  retraced  once  m 
Days  bright  and  sweet,  hopes  falsi 

How  many  days  more  bright,  more 

How  many  hopes  more  just,  moren 
**  Had  Ibeen  free  and  thou  been 


Days  when  by  all  our  tell  tale  oonvl 
My  love  was  bruited,  and  thv  liu 

Deepened  a  shade  while  in  bold  8p< 
The  stolen  token  forth  I  drew, 

Flashing  the  tablet  and  the  chain 

Before  half-angry  eyes.    Oh  vain ! 
"  Had  I  been  free  and  thou  been 


Back  to  that  sttj  and  ghastly  knnl! 

To  deeper  shfide  the  king  wlthdrl 
And  rested  there,  as  was  his  wont. 

Surrounded  by  the  courtier  crew. 
Each  other  heart  leaped  to  the  wine 
One  heavy  thought  lay  still  on  min 

''  Had  I  been  free  and  thou  been 


The  kin^  sate  still,  the  meal  was  d 
And  silent  every  mocker  grew ;? 

It  cAme,  the  sign,  that  shudderiiig  | 
Uprose  the  king  fall  in  my  view 

"  'Tis  done.    Up,  fbllow  we  the  sp 

I  murmured  while  my  breath  grew 
*'  Had  I  been  free  and  thou  been 
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From  The  Qoarterly  Bevlew. 

Art.  m.  —  1.  Posthumous  Works  of  the  late 
Reverend  Robert  South,  D.D.,  contain' 
ing  Sermons  on  several  Subjects^  an  Ao 
count  of  ?iis  Travels  into  Poland^  Me- 
moirs of  his  Life  and  Writings,  (fc.  1 
vol.     London,  1717. 

2.  Opera  Posthuma  Latina  Viri  Doctissimi 
et  Clanssimi  Roljcrti  South,  8.  T.  P , 
Eccl.  Wcstmonast  ct  .£di8  ChriBti, 
Oxon.  Canooioi,  &c.  Nunc  primum 
in  lucem  edita.    Londini,  1717. 

5.  A  nimad versions  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  Book, 

entituled  *  A  Vindication  of  the  Holy 
and  Ever-Messed  Trinity,*  ^c.  l^y  a 
Divine  of  the  Church  of  England 
(R.  South).  London,  1693. 
4.  Tritheism  charged  upon  Dr,  Sherlocl^s 
New  Notion  of  the  Trinity,  And  the 
Charge  made  Good^  §*c.  By  a  Divine 
of  tbe  Church  of  England  (R.  South). 
London,  1605. 

6.  Sermons  jtrearhed  upon  Several  Occa- 

sions. By  Robert  South,  D.D.,  Preb- 
endary of  Westminster,  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  A  New 
Edition,  in  four  volumes,  including 
the  Posthumous  Discourses.  London, 
1843. 

Mr.  Uenp.y  IIolbeache  tells  us  that  all 
mankind  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes.  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  Tbe 
Cavaliers  are  those  vigorous,  prosperous 
gentlemen,  who  instinctively  respect  con- 
stituted authorities  and  venerate  tradition, 
who  find  their  proper  place  amid  the  decen- 
cies and  respectabilities  of  an  ancient  and  un- 
disturbed society,  who  arc  ready  with  sword 
or  pen  to  maintain  that  state  of  things  in 
which  thev  have  themselves  happily  grown 
up,  and  look  with  dislike  and  contempt 
upon  all  movers  of  ancient  landmarks.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  name  ^  Roundhead '  is 
given  to  the  ragged  regiment  of  those  who 
are  ready  to  fight  for  an  idea ;  who  are  at 
war  with  the  easv  routine  and  comfortable 
order  of  established  civilisation,  and  wish 
to  reform  society  on  principles  which  seem 
to  them  not  only  true,  but  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  man. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  a  little  fanciful  to 
extend  the  well- known  party  names  of  our 
seventeenth-century  strugojle  to  the  great 
contest  always  going  on  m  the  world  be- 
tween old  haoit  and  innovation,  but  at  least 
no  one  will  hesitate  to  recognise  in  Robert 
South  the  very  type  of  a  Cavalier  preacher, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  We  can 
well  believe  that,  at  an  age  when  a  man's 


blood  is  ^nerally  somewhat  cooled,  he  pro- 
fessed his  readiness  to  exchange  cassock 
for  biiff<!oat  to  aid  in  putting  down  Mod- 
mouth*8  rebellion ;  for  we  see  in  his  works 
an  air  of  burly  defiance,  and  an  eagerness 
to  slash  with  his  keen  blade  at  any  enemy 
who  presents  an  opening,  which  tell  of  a 
spirit  akin  to  that  which  charged  with  Ra- 
pert  against  the  stem  ranks  of  the  Ironsidi^s. 
Such  a  warrior-divine  as  South  is  only  pro- 
duced in  an  age  when  vigorous  combats  are 
waged  with  no  blunted  swords.  The  defi- 
nitenesB  of  thought,  the  keenness  of  animos- 
ity, the  vigour  of  invective  which  distin- 
guish this  famous  preacher,  are  the  product 
of  an  age  of  contention,  and  a  society  cul- 
tivated indeed,  but  not  delicate  or  scrnpa- 
lous. 

Robert  South  was  throughout  his  long 
life  a  prosperoas  man.  His  father  was  a 
London  merchant  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  in  his  country  house  at  Hackney  the 
future  preacher  was  born  in  1633.  In  due 
time,  probably  about  1646  or  1647,  he  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School,  then  rising 
to  the  height  of  its  fame,  where  he  became 
a  King's  Scholar.  The  head-master  was 
Richara  Busby,  the  most  famous  teacher  of 
that  time,  whose  keen  glance  saw  the  hid- 
den talent  in  the  *  sulky  boy '  put  under  his 
charge ;  *  one  of  the  ushers,  auring  a  part 
at  least  of  South*s  school-time,  was  Adam  Lit- 
tleton, expelled  from  Oxford  for  his  frank 
avowal  of  royalist  opinions;  an  excellent 
scholar  and  theologian,  afterward  well  known 
as  the  author  of  a  mucli-used  Latin- English 
Dictionary.  And  among  the  boys  at  West- 
minster in  South's  time  were  found  several 
who  afterwards  made  themselves  a  name  in 
the  world  beyond  the  cloisters.  Here 
ho  may  probably  have  seen  James  Heath, 
whose  *  Brief  Chronicle  *  and  *  Flagellum  * 
have  earned  him  in  our  own  days  the  nick- 
name of  Carrion  Heath  ;  Nathaniel  Hodges, 
the  brave  physician  who  remained  in  I^n- 
don,  when  many  fled,  to  care  for  the  suffer- 
ers in  the  terrible  year  of  the  Plague;  Phil- 
ip Henry,  the  nonconformist  divine,  father 
of  the  better-known  Matthew,  the  commen- 
tator ;  John  Mapletof^;,  physician  and  theo- 
logian, one  of  the  founders  of  the  Societies 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  Henry 
Stubbe,  the  Bodleian  Librarian,  noted  in 
after-time  for  the  contempt  he  poured  on 
the  Royal  Society ;  Robert  Hooke,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  that 

•We  may  coi^ecture  that  South  was  Roundly 
flogged  at  schooU  to  judge  from  the  feeling  way  in 
which  he  deprecates  exoessive  flogging  in  tho  eer- 
mon  '  On  the  £daoation  ot  Youth.^—  {Sermons,  U« 
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ietVf  who  at  school  invented  thirty 
seTeral  ways  of  flying/  *  and  at  Oxford  ini- 
tiated Booert  Boyle  into  the  Cartesian 
Shiloflophy ;  a  greater  than  any  of  these, 
ohn  Dryden,  who  was  nearly  of  his  own 
standing;  and,  somewhat  his  junior,  a 
thoughuul  boy  from  Somersetshire,  John 
Locke,  afterwards  to  follow  Shaftesbury  in- 
to exile  and  be  deprived  of  his  studentship, 
while  hb  old  schoolfellow,  a  prosperous  dig- 
nitary, was  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  We 
can  hardly  imagine  that  there  was,  even  in 
boyhood,  any  very  warm  friendship  between 
the  arrogant  and  vehement  South  and  the 
candid  and  tolerant  Locke ;  and  when  the 
preacher,  years  afterwards,  spoke  of  some 
who  had  gone  forth  from  the  school  '  who 
did  unworthily  tui*n  aside  to  other  by-ways 
and  principles '  than  the  usual  loyal  ones  of 
Westminster,  he  may  possibly  have  glanced 
at  Locke's  Wliig  principles.  Probably  no 
schoolmaster  ever  sent  forth  so  many  pupils 
distinguished  in  afU^r  life  in  Church  and 
State,  in  policy  and  science^  as  Dr.  Busby 
from  Westminster,  over  which  ho  presided 
for  more  than  half  a  century. 

South  was  at  Westminster  while  the 
Long  Parliament,  sitting  hard  by,  attempted 
to  govern  England ;  if  the  VVestminster 
boys  then  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  entering 
the  house  wmle  a  debate  was  going  on,  he 
may  have  seen  Speaker  Lenihall  in  the 
chair,  and  heard  the  debate  on  the  Remon- 
strance from  Cr(»nwcll*s  army.  He  was  at 
Westminster  when  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice sat  in  Westminster  Hall  to  judge  the 
King. ;  and  on  the  day  after  the  sentence, 
when  the  troops  were  gathering  in  the  cold 
January  morning  in  the  open  space  before 
Whitehall,  and  the  King  was  holding  his 
last  conference  with  faithful  Juxon ;  upon 
that  *  black  and  eternally  infamous  day  of 
the  King's  murder,'  ho  teUs  us  that  he  him- 
self heard  the  King  publicly  prayed  for  in 
the  school  *  but  an  hour  or  two  (at  most) 
before  his  sacred  head  was  struck  off.*  f  ^^ 
is  commonly  said  that  South  himself  read 
the  prayers  on  that  morning.  He  had  all 
the  love  for  his  old  school  which  a  vigorous, 
hearty  Englishman  generally  retains  through 
life.  Many  years  later,  when  South  was  a 
dignified  Canon  and  Prebendary,  a  *  very 
great  person'  —  no  less  a  man  than  I^rd 
Jefierys  —  planned  a  meeting  of  '  Old 
Westminsters,'  and  asked  South  to  preach 
on  the  occasion  in  the  Abbey.  He  had 
prepared  the  sermon  from  which  we  have 
just  quoted,  in  which  he  lauds  the  school 

•  Wood*8  <  Athcnie/  Ir.  (t28  (Ed.  Bliss), 
t  Sermon  *  On  the  Education  of  YouUi.' —  (5er- 
Monf,  ii.  300.) 


for  training  ap  *  her  sons  and  schcdan  to  a 
invincible  lojralty  to  their  Prince,  and  a 
strict,  impartial  conformity  to  the  Chmtki 
when  the  scheme  was  dropped  on  the  deatk 
of  Charles  H.  South,  who  was  cleariv  dii- 
appointed  that  Jefiery^  '  thought  fit  ai 
Chancellor  to  reverse  what  his  Lordship  h 
Chief  Justice  had  determined/  printed  tbe 
sermon  which  he  had  not  himselr  beoi  abk 
to  preach,  thinking  that  *  possibly  some 
other  may  condescend  to  do  it,  as  belbre, 
in  several  such  cases,  the  like  has  been  too 
well  known  to  have  been  done  1 ' 

The  troubles  of  the  time  did  not  intei^ 
nipt  the  even  course  of  Westminster 
School.  Some  of  the  Independents  did  in- 
deed suggest  its  suppression,  aa  a  hot-bed 
of  BoyaLst  principles,  but  Cromwell  was 
too  wise  a  man  to  condescend  to  petty  per- 
secution of  this  kind.  Sduth  was  elected 
to  Christ  Church  in  1651,  the  year  in  which 
the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts  were  crashed  fat 
the  time  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Ox- 
ford, at  the  time  when  South  entered  it,  a 
boy  of  eighteen,  had  by  no  means  shared 
the  peaceful  lot  of  Westminster.  It  had 
long  been  a  centie  of  *  malignancy,'  and 
scarcely  a  Head  or  a  Professor  bad  paand 
unscathed  the  scrutiny  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissionerd.  Cromwell  himself  was 
Chancellor;  the  Vice-Chancellor,  for  the 
greater  part  of  South's  undergraduateefaip. 
was  the  newly  appointed  Dvan  of  Chiw 
Church,  Dr.  John  Owen,  the  coryplueus  of 
the  Independents ;  tlit^  same  who  shocked  a 
poor  bible-clerk  of  Merton,  Anthony  Wood, 
oy  *  going  in  quirpo  like  a  young  scholar, 
with  powdered  hair,  snake-bone  baudfttringi 
(or  bandstrings  with  very  lame  tas?el$, 
lawn  band,  a  large  set  of  ribbonds  polntea 
at  his  knees,  and  Spanish  leath<:r  boots  with 
large  lawn  top,  and  bis  hat  mostly  cocked.'  * 
Probably  this  splendid  array  occasioned 
much  tlie  same  kind  of  *  sensation '  in  tbe 
University,  that  the  present  esccellent  Vice- 
Chancellor  would  cause  if  he  were  to  walk 
down  Hhe  High'  in  a  wide-awake  and 
knicker-boc.^ers.  Owen,  in  spite  of  his 
voluminous  theology,  ^eems  to  have  coveted 
lay  disti nation ;  for  in  10 54  ho  was  a  can<U- 
date  for  the  representation  ot*  the  University 
in  Parliament,  and  was  actually  returned; 
but  the  House  rei'used  to  recognise  Ins  re- 
nunciation of  his  orders  —  he  had  been  reg- 
ularly ordained  —  and  tbe  election  was  de- 
clared null  and  void.     He  does  not  appear, 

•  Wood's  *  Athene'  Iv.  08.  *  In  quirpo '  =  111 
cuerpo  (8panUL),  i.e.  iu  doublet  and  hofte,  witboot 
cloak  or  gown. 

*  Your  Spanish  host  Is  iierer  seen  in  ctkerpo. 
Without  his  paramentos,  cloke,  and  «word.' 
{Ben  Jtmson^  *  ^ew  Inn,'  U.  6,) 
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boweTer,  to  have  neglected  his  duty  as 
Dean;  hn  was  a  kindly  and  genial  man, 
very  anxious  to  encourage  the  scholars  of 
his  hoase,  and  Anthony  Wood  assures  us 
that  South  won  his  favour.  The  stories  re- 
lated in  the  *  Memoirs '  of  the  reciprocal 
annoyance  practised  by  the  Dean  and  the 
student  do  not  appear  worthy  of  much 
credit.  The  religious  opinions  of  under- 
graduates were  probably  not  much  enquired 
into  at  this  time  by  those  in  power;  and 
South  was  not  disposed,  at  any  period  of 
his  life,  to  make  needless  difficulties  about 
conforminf;  to  things  as  they  were. 

The  principal  records  of  South's  life  in 
Oxford  from  1651  to  the  Restoration  are 
the  Latin  works  published  after  his  death. 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  verses  on  Crom- 
well's treaty  with  the  Duttrh  (1664)  which 
were  sometimes  (;nst  in  South's  teeth  in  afler 
years;  not  quite  fairly,  perhaps,  for  he 
wrote  on  CromweU's  sucrcess,  a  theme  proba- 
bly prescribed  by  the  authorities .  of  his 
college,  with  just  as  much  real  feeling  as  he 
might  have  employed  on  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  and  in  any  case  it  would  fare  ill  with 
the  reputation  of  many  distinguished  men, 
if  their  youthful  verses  were  to  be  admitted 
as  proof  of  shameless  inconsistencv.  His 
verses  and  declamations  of  this  penod  are 
not  of  remarkable  merit,  and  were  never 
published  by  himself,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recall. 
The  most  amusing  among  them  are  the 
burlesque  questions  whioh  he  maintained  as 
«  TerrsB-Filius.'  The  *  Terras-Filius '  was 
the  chartered  libertine  of  the  *  Public  Act.' 
There  was  no  limit  to  the  license  of  his 
tongue.  Taking  for  his  text  some  harmless 
question  —  for  mstance  *  whether  ears  or 
eyes  are  more  useful  for  the  acquisition  of 
science  ?  *  —  he  filled  his  speech  with  pun- 
gent allusions  to  the  peccadilloes  of  conspic- 
uous persons.  This  jovial  solemnity  was  in 
fact  not  unlike  *  the  famous  Satumalian 
feasts  among  the  Romans,  when  every  scul- 
lion and  skip-kcnncl  had  liberty  to  teU  his 
master  his  otpn,  as  the  British  mobility  em- 
phatically style  it.'*  A  royalist  'Tjerrae- 
Filius'  would  no  doubt  take  the  opportunity 
of  casting  ridicule  on  Puritan  heads  of 
houses,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  au- 
thorities of  South's  time  attempted  to  re- 
strain the  antique  liberty.  The  Fescennine 
license  of  the  Public  Act  was  in  fact  under 
discussion  in  1658,  the  year  of  the  Pro- 
tector's death,  f    The  Tcme-Filius  of  course 

•  Amhurst's  <  Terrse-Fillun,'  No.  1.  At  the  time 
that  this  book  was  imbliihed  (1721)  the  '  Terne-FU- 
iua'  bad  not  long  been  obsolete. 

t  Wood's  *  History  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford,*  ii. 
070,  &o. 


sometimes  overstepped  even  the  wide  bounds 
allowed  him,  and  felt  the  vengeance  of  the 
insulted  Dons.  For  instance,  about  1668, 
Mr.  Lancelot  Addison  of  Queen's,  the  father 
of  the  essayist,  was  compelled  on  his  knees 
to  implore  the  pardon  of  CJonvocation  for 
the  transgression  of  his  tongue,  and  some 
years  later  Mr.  Grerard  of  Wadham,  for  re- 
citinc  a  Terras-Filius  speech  written  by 
South  himself,  then  a  great  dignitary  of  the 
University,  was  expelled.  The  wit  of  com- 
position!! of  this  kind  is  naturally,  for  the 
most  part,  evanescent;  the  covert  allusions 
to  the  faults  and  peculiarities  of  the  men  of 
the  time  are  no  longer  taken.  South's 
jokes,  at  all  events,  have  lost  colour  and  fla- 
vour in  two  hundred  vears.  It  seems  now 
rather  a  poor  jest,  when  the  Terr»-Filiu« 
declares  himself  inclined  to  believe  the  well- 
known  theory  that  the  moon  is  made  of 
cheese,  for  he  had  observed  it  considerably 
diminished  in  bulk  since  the  Cambridge  men 
had  been  in  Oxford  1  The  point  is  lost  of 
the  suggestion  (apropos  or  the  device  of 
*  Alma  Mater  Cantabrigia')  that  it  was  natu- 
ral that  Cambridge  should  adopt  a  cup  among 
her  emblems,  when  a  Proctor  sold  beer, 
and  therefore  prevented  students  from  en- 
tering taverns,  not  to  spoil  his  own  trade ; 
nor  is  there  much  drollery  in  saying  that 
Fuller's  jokes  were  preserved  in  the 
archives  at  Cambridge  and  exhibited  among 
the  antiouities  of  the  place  ;  or  in  discussing 
the  number  of  atoms  that  go  to  make  up  a 
Cambridge  joke.  But  all  these,  though  tney 
have  now  grown  staler  no  doubt  served  their 
purpose,  and  raised  a  laugh  in  St.  Mary's  — 
the  Shel (Ionian  Theatre  as  yet  was  not  — 
when  they  were  first  uttered.  The  allusion 
to  the  cheese-<]evouring  Cantabs  was  no 
doubt  highly  relished  by  those  who  had  seen 
so  many  Cambridge  men  thrust  into  good 
berths  at  Oxford  by  the  Parliamentary  viiH 
iters,  and  beheld  not  a  few  Cambridge  schol- 
ars among  those  who  flocked  to  Oxford  for 
preferment,  of  whose  mortified  countenances, 
puling  voices,  eyes  lifted  up,  and  short  hair, 
Anthony  Wood  has  lefb  us  so  unpleasant  a 
picture.  ♦ 

South  is  said  to  have  been  ord^ned  in 
1658  by  one  of  the  deprived  bishops;  f 
though  Wood,  whom  South  had  made  his 
enemy  by  one  of  his  rough  jokes,  declares 
that  he  preached  in  Oxfora  without  orders.  % 
However  qualified,  in  1659,  while  the  oues- 
tion  of  the  future  government  of  England 
still  hung  in  doubt,  tie  preached  the  summer 
^assize  sermon  at  Oxford.    The  main  pur- 

•  *  Fasti  Oxon.,  10ft  (Ed.  Bliss), 
t  '  Posthamotts  Works/  p.  10. 
t  *  Athena  Oxon.,'  iv.  633. 
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pose  of  the  sormon  Is  to  recommend  faithful  a  lease)  that  oan  pmpeHy   be  called  wt 

endurance  of  persecution,  if  need  should  be,  For  that  is  not  wit  which  consists  not  wi6 

for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  wisdom/    And  a^in  he   falls  ibol  of  tbe 

to  discern  in  it  the  preacher's  preference  for  *  whimsical  cant'  of   bis  old    enemjr  John 

the    proscribed    worship,    the    ^Common-  Owen,     his     issue-'*,     profiuct^,    tewiemdt*, 

{irayer  and  surplice,'  of  the  Church  of  Enj»-  breathings,  imlioeUinys,  rollinffn^  recwmhentieL 

and.    '  If  ever,'  he  says, '  it  was  seasonable  But  his  description  of  the  method  of  iW 

to  preach  courage  in  the  despised,  abuse'!  tan   preachers  —  a  method    even  now  not 

cause  of  Christ,  it  is  now,  when  his  truths  wholly  extinct-^ in  composing   their  fe^ 

are  reformed  into  nothing,  when  the  hands  mous,  is  worth  giving  at  lentrth :  — 
and   hearts  of   his    faithful   ministers  are 

weakened,  and  even  broke,  and  his  worship  *  I  hope  it  will  not  prove  oflTenaive  to  the  n- 

extirpated  in  a  mockery,  that  his  honor  may  ditory,  if  to  release  it  (could  I   be  so  happj) 

be  advanced.'  ♦     His  sarcastic  tdlusions  to  ^'*om  sufferin";  by  such  stuff  for  tfie  fotare,  I 

the  Puritan  ministry  and  worship  were  not  7,^."*"^^  upon  some  short  description  of  it;  and 

obvio^us  enough  to 'afford  a  han^^e  for  his  tZ^X'^^^l^^Zlt^^^^^ 

enemi^,  until  he  made  them  pUm  by  notes  ^i^j^h  they  call  a  doctrine,  and  well  may  it  te 

when  he  published  the  sermon  a  few  days  guid  to  be  dra,on  from  the  words  :  forasmuch  as 

before  the  restored  King  landed  in  England,  it  seldom  naruniHy  flows  or  results  fn>m  then. 

When  he  preached  before  tlie  King's  Com-  In  the  next  place,  being  tlius  proWded,  tbej 

missioners   (July  29,  1660^   there  was  no  branch  it  into  soveriil  heads ;  perliaps  twenty, 

longer  any  need  for  disguise  or  ambiguity,  or  tliirty,  or  upwards.    Whercu[>on,  for  tbe 

He  could  frankly  set  forth  his  ideal' of  a  prosecution  of  those,  thoy  repair  to  some  tnirtjr 

Christian  minister,  and  give  full  course  to  conconlniico  which  never  fills  them,  and  by  the 

his  contempt  for  the  unlearned  and  fanati-  ''^t'*^ '^u  u     f  "''"i^^"'.  or  .even  scriptures 

?^r^TT'^tr^'r'^'^  puipi.,  dur-  '^it:^^',,'^^^^^ 

ing  the  late  troublous  times.  On  them  he  up„n  one  for  some  considcralde  time,  till  S? 
pours  forth  with  eager  delight  the  sarcastic  have  spoiled  it,  and  tiivn  ihat  l>einir  done  th^ 
mockery  in  which  he  so  much  excelled,  pass  to  another,  which  in  its  turn  snficr?  accord- 
He  has  no  mercy  for  '  such  mountebanks  ingly.  And  these  impertinent  and  unpreniedi- 
and  quacks  in  divinity  as  have  only  two  or  tatcd  enlargements  they  look  npOn  as  the  mo- 
three  little  experiments  and  popular  ha-  tions  and  breath inj?s  of  the  Spirit,  and  tlierefort 
raneues  to  amuse  the  vuhjar  with,  but,  beinff  ™»*ch  beyond  those  carnal  ordinances  of  seiiM 

wh5ly  unacquainted  with  the  solid  ground  ^"^  2^^T  '^Pr''°^  ^^  '"^"'V'^''  *"'^.  ?'^^' 

-«^  «.,i«c  ^ro«:^«««.              «-  V  ^'L'c  n    •  and  this  they  call  a  saving  imu  of  preachinc.  as 

and  rules  of  science  .  ...  are  pitifufly  igno-  j^  ^^^^  ^e  cinfessed  to  bi  a  w.v  to  save  mich 

rant  and  useless  as  to  any  great  and  worthy  labour,  and  nothing  else  that  I  know  of.'  ♦ 
purposes ;  and  nt  tor  little  else  but  to  show 

the  world  how  easily  fools  may  be  imposed  And  the  gesture  with  which   theae  tare- 

upon  by  knaves.'    These  unlucky  sectaries  gome  discourses  were  delivered  was  as  dis- 

offended  alike  his  juagment  and  his  taste,  tasteful  to  him  as  the  mntror :  — 
Their   barbarous  style,  their   tendency  to 

allegorise  plain  history,  their  numerous  per-  «  Can  any  tolerable  reason  he  crimen  for  those 

plexing  and  artificial  divisions,  were  abom-  strange  new  posture-*  used  by  some  in  the  delir- 

mations  to  one  whose  conceptions  of  oratory  cry  of  the  wonl  ?    Such  as  shutting  the  eyes, 

had  been  formed  on  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  distorting  the  face,  and  sp-.aking  through  Uw 

Those  who  use  these  quibbling  divisions  are,  nose,  which  I  think  cannot  so  properly  be  called 

he  says,  *. wholly  mistiiken  in  the  nature  of  preaching,  as  tonini?  of  a  sermon.    Nor  do  I 

wit ;  for  true  wit  is  a  severe   and   manly  f^  why  the  word  mav  not  bo  a'togetlier  as  ef- 

thing.     Wit  in  divinity  is  nothing  else  but  f^^^"*^  ^^Z"  ^^  conversion  of  souls    delivered 

^    *=»,  ,     .1        V  1 1                    1  x"  1^  •        *  by  one  who  has  the  manners  to  look  his  aadi- 

aacred  truths  smtabKr  expressed,  f     It  is  not  J,^  ^„  ^^e  face,  usin,^  his  own  countenance  and 

shreds  of  Latm  or  Greek,  nor  a  Dt'us  Dixit  his'own  native  voice,  witlio.it  sirnininff  it  to  a 

and  a  D^TW  ItenedixU,  nor  those  httle  quirks  laraenUble  and  doleful  whine,  never  serving  to 

or  divisions  into  the  5n,  the  Aion^  and  the  any  purpose,  but  where  some  reli;^ous  cheat  b 

KoBoTi^  or  the  ef/ress,  regress,  and  progress^  to  be  carried  on.'  t 
and  other  su(;h  stuff  (much  like  the  style  of 

A.t  4       *  rv^     A     A'n    .u  n    .      J,      o  South's  scorn  for  the  imloarned  persons 

•'Interest  Deposed  and  Truth  Flestorc  1.*  —  5«r-  u     u    i           i.  •    *.    1.1.         •   •  .        1     •          l 

moiw,  i.  52.)  ^'ho  had  crept  into  the  ministry  during  the 

Commonwealth  breaks  forth  indeed  repeat- 
edly in  his  earlier  sermons,  not   always   in 


t  This    exactly  oorresponds   with   Pope's   oon< 
ceptlon :  — 

*  Trae  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dre9<<ed, 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne*er  so  well  cxprexsed  ' 

iE»8ay  on  CritUism,  vv.  297-8.) 


•  •  The  Seribe  Instructed.'  —  Scrmont,  11.  82. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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the  DioeC  decoKKU  Btyle.  For  initAoca,  in  ;  plain  of  the  litile  conaderation  accca^lcd  to 
the  Kniion  on  '  Buvlesiaatival  Policy,'  fab  tbuir  loMea  and  aervices.  As  South  hinMclT 
tells  m  that  a  ithort  time  betbre  —  '  aaid,  in  hii  cbaractvriHtii;  manner,  many  yean 

'  M«Qy  rnshed  into  the  mini.trr  ^'boitig  th*  I  fi^'"*?^?-  '  ""  *  ■"«>!■■  loyalty  has  Mnppod 
only  calling  ihej  could  profess  without  wrTinp  1 '""'  °^  >"■  esWW,  his  mtarust,  or  relationt, 
«n  apprenticeship.  .  .  .  Had,  indeed,  the  oW  "Wtnt  l"«o  the  lamo  man  at  the  pool  of 
Levitical  hieranhy  still  continaed,  in  whirb  ll  Betbeada,  every  one  steps  in  bnfore  him.'* 
was  pan  of  the  miniiteriid  ofilce  to  Say  the  Few  Univunnty  orators  have  had  inch  oc- 
■actitlcea,  to  cloanse  the  Tcsaels,  to  sconr  tb«  caaioiii  for  displaying  their  power*  of  pao- 
flesh-forka,  to  sweep  the  Tpmpla,  and  catrj  egyric  aa  felt  to  the  lot  of  South.  In  16G1 
the  filth  and  ruhliigh  to  tho  brook  Kidron,  no  ,  dlareiidon  was  installed  as  Chancellor,  and 
pcnoM  livinf!  had  been  bettor  fitted  for  the  the  young  oi«or  had  to  addresi  hinj  in  tbe 
tninistry,  and  to  serve  n  ibm  nainra  at  the  nl.    „    ',       *   ,-        ,  i,      n  ,    .    c 

tar.  But  since  it  i.  made  a  labour  of  th,  T"'  winplimentary  ipenoh.  But  a  few 
mind,  M  10  inform  me,.',  jodgment^  and  .rio«  "•V?  »fterwards  a  deputation  came  down 
Ihair  uffcciions.  to  resolve  dTfficuIl  place*  of  ^  Oxford  from  the  Home  of  Commoiu  to 
scriiiinrc.  to  diicido  and  clear  off  controrersios,  Ouink  (lie  academiea  for  their  esemplarv 
I  citnnot  see  how  to  he  a  hnicher,  scavenfrer,  .  loyalty  to  tbe  King  during  tbe  late  rebel- 
or  any  sni'b  trade,  does  at  all  qualiFy  or  pre-  I  Uoa,  and  specially  lor  their  TictOTioiis  arga- 
puro  men  lor  this  work.  ...  We  have  had  al-  I  menta  against  the  mlemn  leagne  and  eowe- 
most  all  sermons  full  of  gibes  and  s<»ffii  at  ■  nant;  it  fell  to  Soulb'i  lot  to  thank  tbe 
haraim  kaminit-  ....  Hereupon  the  igno-  ;  honourable  gentlemen  for  deMending  from 
^.^/.tL^'^^fli^liV'T"*  "J^  "'"U.e.tiHiy  of  prince,  and  kingdom.  ISd  the 
Su^^o^1n^w  hni.  ™^^Ln  .-ecretsol-empire  to  the  booEsh  haunt,  of 
the  knowlcl(,-e  of  lbs  tongue*,  the  ttndy  of  *^*  UniTenihr.  In  July,  1663,  the  body  of 
philosophy,  school  divinity,  tbe  fathers  and  '™.  'enerable  Juxon,  Archbishop  of  Lan- 
councils  —  they  have  taken  another  and  .hon-  terbory,  wag  solemnly  buried  in  the  chapel 
er  cat,  and  having  read  perhaps  a  treatise  or  of  bis  old  College,  St.  John's,  and  the  mor- 
two  upon  fbe  Heart,  the  Bmised  Ileed,  the  tal  remains  of  the  onto  President,  William 
■Cmmhs  of  Comfort,  Wollebins  in  English,  and  .  Laud,  Ju.ion's  old  friend  and  patron,  wore 
wme  other  little  authors,  the  asnal  ftimitura  brougbl  from  their  resting-place  in  Allbal- 
of  old  women  a  closets,  they  havo  set  forth  as  lows.  Barking,  and  laid  by  his  aide.  The 
^7J'l',™'r''.W'^"'"i''K*'*^u'™'  Public  Oi«loreolubrated  the  double  obse- 
Mnl  themselves  to  the  service ;  and  there  have        ■  .■    ■  ^^  -       ■      .t 

nol  1..I.  ..mills  Jerobo.m.i  ,11111.1!  »  ron'  ?:"^"T'i"'i'°'','"'i"°°'f"  f  't' 
Mcmie  and  recervB  them,  M'dwy  10  offer  them- 1  ^"""'y  Siiliool  In  September  of  the 
eelree.'*  iiame  jrcai-lie  ofTercd   the  f^rectinj!,  of  the 

„.  11  1,  I-        ,      .1  ,         „    .   '  University  to  tho   Kinir  and    Queen,   who 

W  .  ean  .ell  belie.e  (u  Iho  «ilho,  of  hi,    ^^^  ,  ,;i,  ,„  r.ilhfnl  Oxford,  .nd  n,.«,Qt- 
jmoini  tell*  ue   was   the_  vue)    that    tho  .  ed  for  an  '  Ad  eiii.,l.,.i.  ■  ,l,.m.o  J.mM  Dnka 


memoini  loll*  ue  waa  the  oaae)  that  tho  ed  for  an  '  ad  emidom  ■  denrco  Jamea  Duke 
preaober  .a.  •  huhly  applandoJ  lor  man,- 1  of  Monmonth,  alro«ly  ,5  M.A.  of  Cam- 
.xeellenl  and  .areuueal  ex,»o»,on.  ag.in.t ;  bridge.  In  .Jul, ,  1S61,  .a,  kid  the  fonn- 
the  .™tan.is  Int.  in  po.or.  Th.  ,,,tored  ;  dation  of  ih.  Slieldoni.n  Theatre,  .ith  an 
Koyahai.  ,nn«  h.a.o  boen  indnd  jentlo  and  .ccompanyin,  oration  from  Sonih,  .ho  ptx> 
fcrUarinjif  tlYl,.,ilnotmoj-,d  ,h,  dl^  |  fe..,d 'hlielf -l^l  to  bo  In  the  midat  of 
aoooonol  their  lato  triumphant  ad.or«r,o.  |,„iidiog,  .ftor  an  a-o  of  •  reforming  •  and 
b;  tbe  hand  of  ki  proat  a  maater  of  moral  polling  do.n.  Slanlins  In  tho  mida  of  the 
utalomv  rh.«did,,n  fao^  not  onl,  ap ,  Jhaoe  of  boildlnj.m.terral.,  hi,  ...  romind- 
pJaod  but  reiranl  h.i,  obampion  P„r„,.  i  ,d-  an  orator  of  our  daj,  .ould  hardly 
ment™.ho.eredouthe  auoi^fnl  aaiir- ,  have  ventured  on  .uch  .  limi.irai.oo  -  of 
1  Vu'  .?  ',  Re.tor.tion  he  ,  ,b.  bojioninj  of  Ibo  .orld.  IIo  rejoieed 
waamadaPublio  Orator  of  Oxford ;  before  ,h„  ifi,  j^i,  „„,io„,  ,„d  pl.av.  .hJeh 
ho  .a.  forty  he  ...  a  Canon  of  Chri.t  |  bad  dewi-iatod  St.  Mar,',  .ere  to  be  re- 
thureh  ,0,  Preb,nd.,ry  of  We«min,tor  i  moved  to  th,  mopo  filling  aee.ie  of  .  tboa- 
and  aboui  loll  the  l.t(e,  Cbapt,,  con-  „,.  Alluding  to  the  ~  .bich  .a.  to 
farrfon  bimthoreetoryof  lalip.  Ho  lind ;  f„„  „.„  of  Ibo  ue.  bniklins,  ho  hop<» 
bra.de.  a  p.-,i™omale.tat..  fl.o  ol.hir  men  i  ,h.t  Axford  .ill  ran  .ornM,  Loydon  m 
who  had  .unbred  for  il„  reyal  eau«  not ;  „uoh  In  priniiog  a.  .ho  did  already  in  .rii- 
unnaturally  murmured  at  U...  rapid  prefer-  [on;  hardly  a  justifiable  .noer  at  tho  Uni- 
ment  of  a  yoon"  div.ne  .bn  .a,  in  no  need  I  ....it,  of  Greiin,  nnd  Vooiui  Wb.n  the 
jnd  had  .ulferoJ  noth.nj.  Many  eavaliera, ,  ,healii  .a.  ope. 
both  lay  and  clencal,  had  reaMn  to  (  
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filldd  with  satirical  invectives  again^  Orom-  Pocock,  then  Regtos  ProfiasBcnr  of  Hcbier 

well,  the  fanaticSf  conventicles,  comprehen-  at  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Chriat  Charek. 

sion,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  new  phi-  It  aopears  that  Mr.  Hyde  did  not  let  fort 

losophy,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  Dr.  WalHs,  on   his  tnission  until   June,    1677,  and  ii 

the  distinguished  Savilian  Professor.*     This  December  of  that  year    Dr.   South   wrote 

speech  is  not   printed ;  but  if  the   invec-  his  letter  from  Dantzic.     He  had   certainly 

tives  in  any  degree  resembled  those  which  travelled  with  his  eyes  open,  and  what  k 

South  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Terr»-Fili-  had  seen  and  learned  he  i^ates  well  aad 

us  of  1671,  in  which  Watlis  is  especially  atr  succinctly  in  his  letter  ;  a  letter  which  m«t 

tacked,  they  must  have  been  very  unbeBt-  have  occupied  a  considerable  space  in  the 

tinw  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  ^  letter-bag  of  the  embassy.     The  Kingie- 

James,  Duke  of  York,  who  ^eained  the  ceived  them  at  Zolkiew  in  Galicia.    it  ii 

title  of  Z>ux,  not  only  by  right  of  birth,  but  worth  while  to  see  what  manner  of  mn 

by  the  actual  conduct  of  fleets  and  armies ;  *  the  afterwards  deliverer  of  Vienna  appeared 

William  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  *  sprung  to  the  shrewd  Oxford  Doctor  :  — 
on    the    fathcr*s    side    from    the    warlike 

Princes  of  Nassau,  on   the  mother's  from  'This  King  is  a  very  well-spoken  Prinee, 

the   peaceful  James ; '  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  very  easy  of  access,  and  extream  civil,  havii^ 

Prince  of  Tuscany,  *  kinsm-in  and  friend  of  most  of  the  qualities  requisite  to  form  a 

King  Charles,*  who  travelled  in  England  in  p'eat  gentleman.    He  is  not  only  well 


1675,  were  among  the  noble  persons  whom  '°  *"  military  affairs,  but  likewise,  through  ^ 

fhA  Orator  had  to  bedow  with  official  nraiae  ™®*°^  ^'  *  French  education,  very  opdleotlf 

tne  urator  naa  to  oeaew  wim  omciai  praise.  ^   ^  ^^^  ^j     ,j^  ^^^  scholastical  la^mnl 

And,  on  the  whole,  he  discharged  his  diffi-  ^-^^  ^is  o^  tongue,  the  SclavoniaTS 

cult  duty  well.     But  he  was  not  a  first-  understands  the  Latin,  French,   ItalianTGer 

rate  Latinist     His  orations  are,   mdeed,  man,  and  Turkish  languages.      He  deUgfati 

correct,  and   fairly  idiomatic  ;  but  he  has  much  in  Natural  History  and  in  all  the  ptrts 

not    that     mastery    of    expression    which  of   physick;    he  is  wont  to    reprimand  the 

results  from  thinking  in  Latin;  the  jokes.  Clergy  for  not  admitting  the  modern  phikMK 

which  in  his  expressive  English  would  have  phy,  s^ch  as  Le  Grand's  and  Cartesius's  ioto 

flashed  out  in   full  force,   are  verv   much  ^^e  universities  and  schools ;  and  loves  to  heir 

hampered  by  the  stately  folds  of  the  dead  P^P»«  u  T^f.^  ^f^'^LS^^^'  f "k-  ^  ' 

1^     ^  /.  ..    •'^  ^c  1? ^I'-u  .  particular  talent  to  set  people  about  him  verr 

language ;  his  conceits  savour  of  English ;  J^^^^n    ^    ^^^  ^^„^  ^y^^^  ^^^  dispaw^ 

he  has  neither  the  charminac  archness  of  mi^ht  be  directed,  as  it  hapned  once  or  twios 

Erasmus,  n6r  the  classic  ease  of  Muretus ;  during    this    embassy ;  where    he    shewed  t 

his  style  is  far  less  truly  Roman  than  that  poignancy  of  wit  on  the  subject  of  a   dispate 

of  one  of  the  best  Latin  writers  of  later  held  between  the  Bishop  of  Posen  and  Father 

years,  John  Keble.     It  was,  indeed,  hardly  de  la  Motte,  a  Jesuit,  and  His  Majesty'  confb- 

to  be  expected  that  one   whose   thoughts  sor,  that  gave  mean  extraordinary  opinion  of 

flowed  so  readily  into  vigorous  expression  bis  parts.    As  for  what  relates  to  His  M^jesty'i 

in  the  vernacular  should  have  equal  com-  f*??"'  »l«  j?  »  '^^  *"^  corpulent  Prince  lam 

mand  of  the  language  of  scholara;  ^^  ^  ^^  ^"".k7^'  *k'^  f'^-^^T-^'u*?  ^ 

VnL        ""«  »»"o"*^^  ^^    ^'^^  «'  same  dress  With  his  subjects,  with  his  hair  cat 

The  even  current  of  his  days  was  broken  ^^^^  ^^out  his  ears  like  a  monk,  and  wears  a 

bjr  one  long  journey  on  the  continent  of  furr-cap,  but  extraordinary  rich  with  diamonds 

Europe.     In  1674  John  Sobieski  was  elect-  and  jewels,  large  whiskers,  and  no  neckcloth, 

ed  king  of  the  troubled  realm  of  Poland.  A  long  robe  hangs  down  to  his  heels,  in  the 

Mr.  Lawrence   Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of  fashion  of  a  coat,  and  a  waistcoat  under  that 

Rochester,  who  was  sent   as   Ambassador  of  the  same  length,  tied  about  the  waste  with  a 

Extraordinary    to     compliment    the    new  girdle.  He  never  wears  any  gloves,  and  this  k>ng 

King  on  his  accession,  proposed  to  take  his  ^oat  is  of  strong  scarlet  cloth,  lin'd  in  the  wtn- 

old  tutor.  Dr.  South,  w  th  kirn  in  the  capa-  f'  "^''^  nch  furr,  but  m  summer  only  with  sdk. 

«:*      r  nk«  i  •       «^v-^..^«i  -«,«.  i.:.  iv:!L  Instead  of  shoes  he  always  wears,  both  abroad 

city  of  Chaplain :  a  proposal,  says  his  bio^-  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

rapher,  *  which   the    Doctor  very  readily  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^„^  hon^w  deep  heels  made  of  a 

agreed  to,  being  of  a  very  cunous  and  m-  i,iajo  ^f  gij^er  bent  hoop-wise  into  the  form  of 

quisitive  temper,  and  desirous  of  being  an  a  half-moon.  He  carries  always  a  large  scymitcr 

eye-witness  of  the  posture  of  affairs  in  other  by  his  side,  the  sheath  equally  flat  and  broad 

countries  as  well  as  his  own.'f     He  gave  from  the  handle  to  the  bottom,  and  curiously 

an  account  of  what  he  had  learned  on  his  set  with  diamonds.*  ♦ 
travels  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  'best 

friend  and  honoured   instructor,'  Edward       South  seems  to  have   formed   no  high 

opinion  of  the  state  of  Theology  amonc  the 

•  WalUs  to  Boyle,  in  Boyle's  Works,  V.  514.  ^  ^  „    ^   . 

t  *  PoBthumous  works,'  p  20.  *  '  Posthamoas  Works,*  p.  24. 
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Poles.    He  admits,  indeed,  that  they  were  of  one  King  and  the  banishment  of  another, 

good  Latinists ;  but  the  lifeless  scbolasti-  ascend  the  throne,  be  invested  with  (he  royal 

cism,  which  elsewhere  in  Europe  was  yield-  «>'»«••  '"d  ''««"  nothing  of  the  state  of  a  King 

ing  to  the  '  new  philosophy,'  was  stiU  in  •»"'  "*•  <*M«>ng  of  •»•»  hw  »"»«>  a  crown  J '  • 

fuU  possession  of  the  Polish  UniTersities.  .^^.  j    -^  •       -^  ^■l    rr-      /. .,  •  . 

It  was  something  new  to  a  divine  fresh  from  ^*  9^  words,  it  is  said,  the  King  fell  into 

Oxford  to  6ni  Albertus  Magnus  stiU  in  »  violent  fit  of  la<«hter,  and,  turning  to 

the  highest  esteem,  and  entitiesTmodei,  quid-  ^,  Rochester,  said,'  Ods  fish.  Lory,  your 

dities,  essences,  and  the  Ukc,  interlarded  in  ?'«?'*'»  »?«*>  »  buhop,  therefore  put  me 

common  conversation,  while  the  Bible  was  '■  P"""?  <*  V"  **  u       "^'       ,\    ^?* 

scarcely  opened,  and  the  history  of  primi-  ^'^"8  »  f.  \^    *»«"  *^!?'° '     •»"'  *•«« 

tire    Christianity,    the    battle-field  if  so  ?*'Sf1'.  T-""''  JJ"  "^  j  "*  *'^  pnbhshed 

many  English  combatants,  was  almost  on-  ^/  ^outh  himself,  is  said  in  the  supencnp- 

known.*    Nor  do  the  lives  of  the  dercy,  a'SJ" '^'l'**?™  ^^!^ '?  ^*"°"5"'*'' 

at  least  of  the  regular  clergy,  seem  to  hwe  ^^^J'  I'^K^h  '.*^<fu^  '  \^T  ^^ 

inspired  him  witE  more  iSpect  than  their  J^^i*-*^^*^*??.**!?"^    •!^''***Jf^ 

studies.    These  rcguhirs,  he  kays, '  are  gen-  *«  ^?"";*t?*'?  ?S.*i'L'*°''''  '*  "  ""r  *"  ^ 

erally  very  rich,  but  not  less  dissolute  and  «>J?«tted  t«»at   Charles's  purpose,   if  ever 

immidesti  for  they  frequently  go  into  the  conceived,  was  not  carried  out;  for  South'. 

ceUarsto  drink,  those  l&eing  the  tippHng-  keen  w,t  wd  satirical  turn  would  cotainlr 

places  in  this  country;  and  sometim«  ySa  "f'  have  tended  to  heal  the  dissensions  of 

rhall  see  many  of  them  so  drunk  in  the  the  church.    He  remained  to  the  end  of  his 

rtreets,  that  they  are  scaree  able  to  stand  J^T?'  '"'^P^  the  favourite  preacher  of  the 

or  go ;  and  this  without  either  their  supe-  l"'**    cava^ew.  f      Those    who    followed 

«  or  the  people  taking  notice  of  thenL'f  pa^enee  Hyde  as  a  political  leader  flocked 


or 

riors 


strong  Government,  and  ultimately  caused  Whitehall ;  occasionally  he  delivered  a  dis- 

the  rSin  of  the  kingdom.  «0"i;««  »J  "»«  consecration  of  a  bishop  or  rf 

After  his  return  to  England.  South  seems  *  '^P*  '  i  *""  ^"1.*  **""""'  **.  ^'^'1 

to  have  passed  his  prosperous  life  at  one  of  ^f.  delivered  any,  we  have  no  record,  though 

his  benefices,  or  on  his  patrimonial  estate ;  *»•  'T^  "■»«»  f  ,*••«  Pobbshed  sermons 

hungering    for   yet  further  advancement,  "^^  "^'f  *^°  delivered  there,  and  they 

said^his  enemies;  content  with  a  private  ''^y  "*   ^«**\^»»   ™'^''^«  '"f   "  «««?*q: 

station,  though  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  f"dience  as  the  standard  'di8cour«ss'  of 

highest  dignities,  said  his  friends.    On  one  ^''V^  -^2    T         .i.    ,         •. 

occasion  in  particular  Charles  H.  is  said  to  -,^?*  '^  ^"*''  ^"*  *«  ^vounte  preacher 

have  marked  him  for  a  bishopric.    In  1681,  f  the  cavaliers,  it  wm  not  because  he  flat- 

the  story  goes.  South  prcacW  before  the  *^r^,  *•""■:  !'<:?•     ^" /""T    °^  PJ^T 

King  on  'The    Lot  CMt  into  the    Lap.'  '"■ght  remind  them  of  the  stage  and  the 

Speaking  of  the  'slippery  turns'  of  tte  <»ffee-h<)use, his  wit  and  satire  might  be  not 

wOTid,  h?  said :  -  unworthy  of  Dryden  or  Congreve,  but  ^ 

morality    bad    the    manly  vigour   ot    the 

•Who,  that  had  looked  upon  Agathoclos  fim  antique  world  in  the  nudst  of  which  he  waa 

handling  the  day,  and  making  pots  under  bu  ^om.     He  was  no  Bourdaloue  or  Massillon 

father,  and  afterwards  turning  robber,  could  t*  rebuke  the  vices  of  a  king ;  but  he  did 

liave  thought  that  from  such  a  condition  he  not  spare  the  darling  abominations  of  the 

should  come  to  be  King  of  Sicily  ?  royalist  party  in  generaL    Their  frivolity, 

'  Who,  that  bad  seen   Massaniello,  a  poor  their  licentiousness,  their   false    sense    of 

fisherman,  with  bio  red  cap  and  his  angle,  coald  honour,  alike  offended  him ;  he  painted  the 

have  reckoned  it  possible  to  see  such  a  pitiful  bullies  and  rufflers  of  Charles   II.'s  days 

thing  withm  a  week  af.er.  shining  in  his  cloth  ^Jth  ^a^jy  i^^  _„to  than  he  had  done  the 

of  guid,  and  with  a  word  or  a  nod  absolutely  -d-  •♦««-      tx      ^*  l  ^l  •   ... 

commandin?  the  whole  city  of  Naples  1  ^  Puritans.     He  piteh«i  upon  the  y«ir  8ixty, 

'  And  who,  that  had  beheld  Kuct  a  ba^k^ap^  ^^^  T^Jr'^f  ^^  Restoration,  as  » the  grand 
bejjparly  fellow  a8  Cromwell,  first  catering  the  epoch  of  falsehood,  as  well  as  debauchery.  J 
Parliament-honso  with  a  threadbare,  torn  cloak  ^J^^  ."®  saturizes  the  shameless  vice  and 
and  a  greasy  bat  (and  perhaps  neither  of  them  frivolity  of  the  age  in  the  following  pas- 
paid  for),  could  have  suspected  ^at  in  the  sage :  — 
space  of  so  few  years  he  should,  by  the  murder  «  i  gcnnons  » 1. 128. 

*.«*!.  xwr    t.   ,       «^  .«  .^..  t  Soath»s  own  term.   *  Sermons,'!.  104. 

•  '  Posthamoas  Works,'  pp.  .37,  38.       f  Ibid.,  p.  W.  X  Ibid.,  1, 201. 
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'  For  in  respect  of  vice,  nothing  is  moro  usual  slightlj  and  refloxivelj  of  aach  a  lady." 
now-a-days  than  for  boys  illico  nasci  senes.  \  That  is,  perhaps  he  treated  her  withoac  t 
They  see  their  betters  delight  in  ill  things ; '  compliment,  and  spoke  that  of  her  which  fife 
they  observe  leputation  and  countenance  to ,  h:td  rather  a  great  deal  practise  than  hear  or 
attend  the  practice  of  them;  and  this  can ies  i  be  told  of.  In  short,  he  might  repreaeot  her  in 
them  on  furiously  to  that  which  of  themselves  |  her  true  colours ;  and  sorely  there  ia  no  reasm 
they  are  but  too  much  inclined  tu ;  and  which  ,  that  such  should  be  always  dieir  own  patot^Mi, 
laws  were  purposelv  made  bv  wi»o  men  to  I  and,  while  they  live  by  one  meaaore,  describe 
keep  them  from.  They  are  glad,  you  may  be  j  them  by  another.  What  right,  have  the  rote- 
sure,  to  please  and  prefer  themselves  at  once, '  rics,  or  rather  slaves,  of  pleasure  to  wear  die 
and  to  serve  their  interest  and  sensuality  to-  badge  and  livery  of  strict  and  severe  yirtoe  ?  '* 
gether. 

*  And  as  they  are  come  to  this  height  and  And  his  characteristica  o£  the  *  good-na- 
rampancy  of  vice,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  tured  man,'  as  he  appears  to  yarioos  daaaes 
countenance  of  tlieir  betters  and  superiors,  so  ^f  society,  is  not  unworthy  of  La  Bruykn 
they  have  taken  some  steps  higter  m  thej^me  for  vigorous  delineation,  though  it  must  be 
from  this,  that  the  follies  and  extravagances  of    ,,,^rJL^  fU-*  u  »»^».  i  •-  A^fi^  c     *--* 

the  young  too  frequently  carry  with  them  the   ^^^essed  that  it  wanta  hia  delicacy  of  satire. 

sufirago  and  approbation  of  thie  old.    For  age,  <*,«.,                                   .     -      , , 

which  naturally  and  unavoidably  is  but  one  ,  ^nd  first,  when  great  ones  yoncfasafe  ^ 

remove  from  death,  and  consequently  should  «^ogy  to  those  below  them,  a  eoodHMtaied 

have  nothing  about  it  but  what  looks  like  a  man  generally  denotes  some  slavish,  iflavering, 

decent  preparation  for  it,  scarce  ever  appears  Aattenng  parasite  or  hanger^n,  one  who  M  • 

of  late  days  but  in  the  high  mode,  the  flaSnting  "^^^  ^^^l  or  instrument^  a  fellow  fit  to  be  aeat 

garb,  and    utmost    gaudery  of  youth;  with  on  any  malicious  errand;  a  setter  or  iDformcr, 

clothes    as   ridiculoiw,  and  as  ^«nh  in    tha  made  to  creep  into  all  companiee ;  a  wrcwh 
fashion,  as  the  p< 
ally  grown  out 

S^!^n  can  bS"given  o7Tt  b^iit^hi^t*' they  "^Z^*  ^^  J?  ?''  those  mean,  vile,  and  degeiier«« 
equal,  if  not  smT)as8  thom  in  the  vanity  of  ^®^'  ^^^^^  ™7  ^^  greatness  and  mahce  «« 
tUeir  desires.' »  to  engage  men  of  baseness  and  traachenr  io^, 

'  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  thia  W^^ 

And  where  shall  we  find  the  swash-buck-   passes  between  equals,  commonly  by  a  g<^' 

ler  style  of  tho  tavern-haunters  of  that  day   »»itiired  man  is  meant,  either  some  easy,  b^JJ 

more  vigorously  sketched  than  in  the  follow-   ^ead^f  P'^^®  of  simplicity,  who  saffi>rs  hiiii««" 

iuff  nassa^re  •  —  ^  ^®  *®^  ^^  ^^®  °^^»  *"^  wiped  of  hia  con^®^ 

°  *        °    *  iences  by  a  company  of  sharping  wortliJ^ 

,  TT           '   '  A    A         ui     *!.•           J  .V  sycophants,  who  will  be  sure  to  despise,  la«»ft**' 

'  Honour  is  md^ed  a  noble  thing,  and  there-  /^^  l^^y^  ^^  ^im,  as  a  weak,  cmp^ feUoir,  ^ 

fore  the  word  which  signifies  it  must  needs  ^.j  ^j^  inlpi^ccd  cost  and  kindness.  ^ 

be  very  plausible.    But  as  a  rich  and  glistening  .  ^^^  ^^^  j^uth  is,  if  such  vermin  do  not  fl«* 

garment  may  be  cast  over  a  rotten,  fashionably  ^im  empty,  it  is  odds  but  in  a  little  time  tlKj' 

diseased  body,  so  an  illustrious,  commanding  ^^m  ^ate  him  so.    And  this  »  one  branch  ot 

word  may  be  put  upon  a  vile  and  an  ugly  thing;  ^^at  which  some  call  good-nature  (and  good- 

for  wonls  are  but  the  garments,  the  loose  gar-  ^.^^^^^  ,^j.  j^  be),  indeed  so go3d.  that^accoSdi*^ 

ments  of  things,  and  so  may  easily  be  put  off  ^^  ^^o  wise  Italian  proverb,  "  it  is  even  goo^ 

and  on,  according^  to  the  humour  of  him  who  for  nothin""  " 

bestows  them.    But  the    body  changes    not,  ,  q     i^";^^  ^^^^    ,         .     a  good-nataie* 

though  the  garments  do.  man  is  usually  meant  neither  more  nor  Icaa  d»i» 

'What  IS  honour  but  the  height  and  fiower    ^         ^  f^^^^^    ^  ^„f„,   ^^j     ^^^  ,^^^^ 

and  top  of  morality,  and  tho  utmost  refinement   ^^^^^^     g^^  ,,^  ^^o  owes  all  his  good-oatue 

of  conversation  1  ^        ^       ^       ^        ^  ^^^^^e  pot  and  the  pipe,  to  the  jollity  and  oom- 

and  yet  in  spite  of  nature  and  reason,  and  the  E|^*"wTth^'^^d?rSnf^k 

judgment  of  a"  mankind,  this  high  and  gener-  over-night,  brit  then  he  will  sleep  ft  all  away 

0U8   hing  must  be  that  m  whose  protend«l  qiiar-  before  the  morning,  t                                        ' 

rel  almost  all  tho  duels  of  the  world  are  fought.  ** 

"Ahl    my   honour  is  concerned,"  says    one.  rr«      i  .j.        •     -i     i«      r    ni_  j        ¥»t 

-In  what:  I  pray?"    "  Why,  he  gave  me  the  P"""  l«*^>ng  incidents    of    Charies    IL'a 

lie."    "  That  is,  he  gave  you'what  perhaps  was  »*J»gn  receive  leM  notice  in  fcwuth  a  Sermona 

your  own  before.    But  as  truth  cannot  be  made  ^'^^^  ^e  should  have  expected  from  hia  keen 

falsehood   by  the  work  of  tongues,  so  neither  interest  in  politics,  and  his  rcadineaa  in  allii- 

con  a  liar  be  made  a  true  man  by  forcing  a  sion  to  current  events.     It  is  evident  enough 

coward  to  eat  his  words,  or  a  murderer  become  that  he  heartily  approved  the  *oath  of  DOD- 

an  honest  man  by  a  1  inky  (or  rather  unlucky)  resistance*  to  the  kingly  power;  lie 

thrust  of  a  lawless  sword.      "  Ay,  but  he  spoke  ^  ,^.^   ...  « 

•''  ^  *  Ibid.,  ill.  3. 

*  *  Sermons,'  U.  301.  t  *  Sermons,'  ill.  pp.  10, 11. 
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to  bave  thought  that  the  Government  which 
passed  and  enforced  the  Conventicle  Act, 
the  Five-mile  Act,  and  the  Test  Act,  was 
rather  to  be  censured  for  leniency  than  se- 
verity; and  the  outcry,  in  the  reijrns  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  sons,  ajjainst  arbitrary 
power  seemed  to  him  mere  factious  viru- 
lence. •  The  *  Popish  Plot,'  the  Excluj»ion 
Bill,  the  *■  two  famous  city  cavalcades  of  club- 
men in  1679  and  1680,*  and  the  Rve  House 
Plot,  have  left  but  little  trace  on  his  pajjes.  f 
James  succeeded  his  brother  and  avowed 
himself  a  Papist ;  South  declared  that  if  any 
branch  of  the  Royal  Family  had  unhappily 
drunk  in  any  of  the  Popish  contajjion,  they 
were  to  blame  who  had  driven  them  *  from 
the  bos»oni  of  the  best  father  and  fii*mest 
Protestant  in  the  world,  and  sent  them  into 
foreign  countries,*  amid  all  the  seductions  of 
Roman  teaching  and  ritual.  %  A  Roman 
Catholic  took  possession  of  the  Deanery 
of  Christ  Church,  another  was  placed  in 
the  see  of  Oxford ;  but  South  never  at- 
tacked John  Massey  and  Samuel  Parker  as 
he  had  done  John  Owen  and  the  Westminster 
divines ;  nor  do  we  recollect  any  allusion  to 
Jameses  famous  attack  on  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. When  Rochester  proposed  South  as 
one  of  the  Anglican  champions  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  the  King  had  agreed  to  hear 
on  the  *  Rule  of  Faith,*  James  rejected  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  would  bring  *  railing 
accusations  *  instead  of  arguments.  That 
he  would  have  railed  is  likely  enough,  but 
he  was  not  deficient  in  power  of  argument, 
and  is  said  to  have  given  much  assistance  to 
the  divines  ultimately  chosen  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  the  Church  of  England,  Jane 
and  Patrick.  §  *  The  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence *  must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
distasteful  to  him,  for  the  whole  bent  of  his 
mind  was  intolerant,  and  he  hated  Papists 
almost  as  much  as  Puritans ;  but  his  sense 
of  duty  to  his  Sovereign  probably  restrained, 
if  not  the  expression,  at  least  the  publication 
of  his  disgust.  In  a  sermon  preached  (seem- 
ingly) in  James's  reign  he  expresses  his  scorn 
for  those  *  rattling,  rabble-charming  words,* 
*  arbitrary  power,'  *  evil  counsellors,'  *  pub- 
lic spirits,  patriots,  and  standerrfup  for  their 
country,'  *zeal  for  liberty  and  property, 
and  the  rights  of  the  subject,*  *  used  and 
applied  by  some  state-impostors,  as  Scrip- 
ture was  once  quoted  by  the  devil ;  *  ||  nor 

•Ibid.,  Ii.6i3jr. 

t  These  are  mentioned  in  the  bei^nnliiff  of  the 
WestmlniKter  School  Sermon. —  (Sermonty  11.  281.^ 

t  '  Sermons,'  ii.  509. 

$  Memoir  In  Po^<thllmous  Worlcs,  p.  111.  Lord 
Macanluf  does  not  appear  to  have  ineladed  this 
Memoir  among  the  sources  whence  he  derived  his 
account  of  the  discussion.  —  (  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  038.) 
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can  he  tolerate  the  *  cant  and  gibberish  *  of 
calling  the  schismatical  deserters  of  the 
Church  of  England  *■  true  Protestants ; '  the 
execution  of  the  law  in  behalf  of  the  Church 

*  persecution  ; '  and  all  base  trimming  com- 
pliances and  half-conformity  *  moderation,* 
by  the  *  senseless  insignifi<*ant  clink  and 
sound '  of  which  words  (he  says)  *  some 
restless  demagogues  and  incendiaries  had 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  sottish  molnle  to  a 
strange  unaccountable  abhorrence  of  the 
best  of  men  and  things,  and  to  a  fond  and 
furious  admiration  of  the  very  worst'  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  South  did  not  find  his  *  best 
of  men  and  things '  on  the  side  of  the  coil- 
stitutional  party.  But  he  was  not  fond  of 
committing  himself;  three  of  his  published 
Sermons  were  preached  in  the  critical  year 
1688 ;  the  last  of  them  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey on  that  very  November  5th  when  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  was  landing  at  Torhay,  and 
London  was  all  astir  with  preparations  to 
oppose  him ;  yet  the  political  allusions  in 
the.se  sermons  are  unusually  obscure,  though 
when  the  preacher  speaks  of  the  deliverance 
of  1588,  *when  the  seas  and  the  winds  had 
a  command  from  heaven  to  fight  under  the 
English  colours,'  we  may  not  unreasonably 
conjecture  that  he  was  hoping  for  a  similar 
discomfiture  of  William's  armada. 

South  acnuiesced  in  the  transfer  of  the 
Crown  to  Wdliam  and  Mary ;  but  in  criti- 
cising the  measures  of  the  new  government 
he  no  longer  observed  the  caution  which  he 
had  thought  prudent  under  James.  The 
proposed  Comprehension  and  Toleration 
brought  out  all  the  fiery  invective  with 
which  he  had  attacked  the  Puritans  thirty 
years  before.  In  one  of  his  most  vigorous 
sermons,  which  bears  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  preached  in  the  early  part  of 
William's  reign,  •  he  exhorts  the  friends  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  *  give  no  place  by 
subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour,'  to  those  who 
desired  concessions  to  be  made  to  the  non- 
conformists. He  has  nO  longer  any  scruple 
about  denouncing  King  James's  Declaration, 
when  he  can  make  the  Popish  tendency  of 
his  Indulgence  an  argument  against  the  pro- 
posed toleration.     *  Can  we  believe,'  he  asks, 

*  that  his  design  was  to  keep  out  Popery  ? 
No,  surely ;  for  such  as  believe  even  transab- 
stantiation  itself  cannot  believe  this.  So 
that  let  all  our  separatists  and  dissenters 
know  that  they  are  but  the,  Pope's  journey- 


<>  Beside  the  internal  eyldenoe,  this  Sermoa 
described  as  *  a  Sermon  Preached  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,'  when  it  was  published  in  a  parapi^let 
form  in  1710.  It  Is  on  Gal.  li.  ft,  was  prlnte<>  (by 
South)  in  the  6th  volume  of  his  Sermons,  and  again 
(fVora  another  copy)  in  the  Posthumous  Work^..  — 
{SermonBy  ii.  470;  Iv.  607.) 
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men  to  carry  on  his  work ;  and  for  aup:ht  T  | 
know,  were  but  Kinn;  James  among  us,  miprht  j 
be  treated  together  with  his  nuncio  at  Guild-  ; 
ball.'     With  regard  to  the   ceremonies,  he 
takes  much  the  same  ground  that  Hooker 
had  taken  against  the  Puritans  of  Elizabeth's  i 
time ;   then  he  reproaches  the  Presbyterians  \ 
with   their  own   intolerance   of    the  *  Baal- ; 
priests '  of  the  Church  of  England  in  their 
days    of   prosperity.     There   was    already  •. 
enough  irregularity  in  tlie  Church.     Already 
they  had  seen  — 

'The  surplice  sometimes  worn,  and  oftener 
laid  aside  ;  the  liturgy  so  read,  and  mangled  in 
the  readinpr,  as  if  thoy  wei*e  a*«hamed  of  it ;  the 
divine  service  so  carUiiled,  as  if  the  people  were 
to  have  hut  the  tenths  of  it  from  the  priest,  for 
the  tenths  he  had  received  from  them.  The 
clerical  habit  neprlectcd  by  such  in  orders  as 
frequently  travel  the  road  clothed  like  farmers 
or  graziers,  to  the  unspeakable  shame  and  scan- 
dal of  their  profession  ;  the  holy  sacrament  in- 
decently or  slovenly  administered  ;  the  furni- 
ture of  the  altar  abused  and  embezzled ;  and 
the  table  of  the  Lord  profaned.  These  and  the 
like  vile  passages  have  made  some  schismatics, 
and  confirmed  othora;  and  in  a  word  have 
made  so  nianv  nonconformists  to  the  church  bv 
their  conforming  to  their  minister.  • 

But  the  irregularity  already  existing 
would  be  enormously  increased  by  the  pro- 
posed Comprehension :  — 

'  Then  will  it  also  follow  that  in  the  same 
diocese,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  same  town, 
some  shall  use  the  surplice  and  some  shall  not ; 
and  each  shall  have  their  parties  prosecuting 
one  another  with  the  bitterest  hatreds  and  ani- 
mosities. Some  in  the  same  church,  and  at 
the  same  time,  shall  receive  the  sacrament 
kneeling,  some  standin^r,  and  others  possibly 
sitting ;  some  shall  use  the  cross  in  baptism,  and 
others  shall  not  only  not  use  it  them>clves,  but 
shall  also  inveigh  and  preach  against  those  who 
do.  Some  shall  read  this  part  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  some  that,  and  some  perhaps  none  at 
all.  And  where  (as  in  cathedrals)  they  cannot 
avoid  the  hearing  it  read  by  others,  tncy  shall 
come  into  the  church  when  it  is  done,  and  step- 
ping up  into  the  pulpit  (with  great  gravity  no 
doubt)  shall  conceive  a  long,  crude,  extemporary 
prayer,  in  reproach  of  all  the  prayers  which  the 
church,  with  such  admirable  prudence  and  devo- 
tion had  boen  making  before.  Nay,  in  the  same 
cathedral  you  shall  sec  one  prebendary  in  a  sur- 
plice, another  in  along  cloak,  anoibcrin  a  short 
coat  or  jacket;  and  in  the  performance  of  the 
public  service  some  standing  up  at  the  Creed,  the 
Gloria  Patri,  and  the  reading  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  others  sitting,  and  perhaps  laughing,  and 
winking  upon  their  fellow  schismatics,  in  scoff 
of  those  who  practise  these  decent  orders  of  the 

• '  Sermons,'  li.  403. 


Church.  And  from  hence  the  mischief  M 
pass  from  priest  to  people,  dividinf?  them  ilio 
vnto  irreconcilable  parties  and  facdons,  to  that 
some  shall  come  to  church  when  sach  i  OM 
preaches,  and  absent  themselves  when  anotfaff 
does.  "  I  will  not  hear  this  formalist,"  njff 
one;  "and  I  will  not  Iienr  this  schismitie'' 
(with  better  reason)  savs  another.  Bat  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Church  by  these  horriUe  dis* 
orders  is  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  common  eM* 
mies  of  it  the  papists,  and  some  (who  hate  it m 
much)  gratifici.'* 

The  Comprehension  which  South  dreaded 
never  came  to  paas ;  and  few  will  doubt  tltft 
it  is  well  for  the  Church  of  England  tliat  it 
failed.  , 

Early  in  the  reign  of  William,  Soath  en- 
gaged in  the  great  controversy  of  his  Ufei 
that  with  William  Sherlo<'k,  the  Dean  of  S^ 
Paul's.     In  the  days  of  William  and  MUT* 
Sherlock  was  perhaps  the  best  abased  nan 
in  England.     So  far  back  a8j674,  his  *  !>•• 
course  concerning  the  Knowledge  of  Je*** 
Christ' — a   work   in   which    he    certsinly 
spoke  in  unbecoming  terms  of  one  of  tb0 
deepest    Christian    mysteries  —  had  gi'*" 
sreat  offence  to  many,  and  there  seemi  to 
have  been  a  talk  of  censuring  it  in  Contocft" 
tion.      But  this  odium  theoTogieum  wss  BB 
nothing  compared  with  the  storm  of  mingl^ 
theologic  and  political  rancour  which  *■• 
roused  by  his  conduct  at  the  time  oft^ 
Revolution.      Afler  declining  to  take  tf* 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Sovereign  ^ 
had  been  suddenly  and    most  opportan^ 
converted,  by  the  perusal  of  Bishop  Oferta* 
'  Convocation  Book,'  into  an  adherent  of  tbe 
existing  Government,  had  been  reinstated  in 
his  Mastership  of  the  Temple,  and  ultima^ly 
preferred   to  the    Deanery  of    St.    Ptol'lt 
South,  who  had  himself  conformed,  could  not 
with  a  good  grace  attack  Sherlock  for  Ul 
defence  of  allegiance  to  the  actually  ezistinc 
sovereifj^n  power,  though  he  probably  k)oked 
upon  him  with  no  favourab^  eye ;  but  tl» 
Dean  gave  him  an  opening  of  which  he  WM 
not  slow  to  avail  himself.     The   Socininn 
controversy   was  then   active   in   England, 
and  Sherlock  contributed  to  it  '  A  Vindicft* 
tion  of  the  -Doctrine  of  the  Trinity/    The 
intention   of  the   work   was  excellent;   to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the   doctriiie 
of  the  Trinity,  duly  apprenended,  contnulie- 
tory   to  right  reason.      The   Dean   (who* 
though  little  younger  than  South,  belongeil 
to  a  much  more  modern  school  of  thought), 
saw  clearly  that  the  retention  of  the  termi 
of  scholastic  theology  led  to  constant  an- 
biguities  and  misapprehensions  in   an  Me 
when  men's  minds  were  no  longer  formedEjr 
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scholastic  training :  it  was  not  well  to  retain 
the  phrases  of  Duns  and  Aquinas  in  the 
days  of  Descartes  and  Locke.  He  believed 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  state  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  clearly  and  unambiguously, 
without  departing  from  the  faith,  in  terms 
of  the  new  philosophy.  But  nothing  could 
be  more  unfortunate  than  his  attempt  at  a 
restatement.  His  terminology  was  liable  to 
all  the  objections  which  attached  to  the  old 
scholasticism,  while  it  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  it  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
universal  belief  of  the  Church.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Divine  Tri- 
unity  as  '  Three  distinct  infinite  Minds  or 
Spirits/  having  *  self- consciousness  and 
mutual-consciousness/  was  decried  on  all 
hands  as  tritheistic.  Those  who  disliked 
Sherlock,  and  they  were  many,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  fling  at  the  unlucky 
controversialist.  South,  in  particular,  fast- 
ened on  the  book  with  eager  animosity  ;  no- 
where do  we  find  more  striking  specimens 
of  his  irony  and  sarcasm  than  in  the  '  Ani- 
madversions upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  Book'  on 
the  Trinity,  *  humbly  offered  to  his  admirers, 
and  to  himself  the  chief  of  them,  by  a  Divine 
of  the  Church  of  Kn<^land.'  This  tract  was 
published  anonymously,  but  no  one  seems  to 
have  doubted  for  an  instant  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  South's  pen ;  many  theologians 
of  that  day  might  have  supplied  the  learning 
and  the  philosophy,  but  no  other  than  South 
could  have  produced  that  bright  stvle  and 
vigorous  invective.  A  few  years  later,  it 
might  have  passed  for  Swift's;  but  Swift 
was  as  yet  an  almost  unknown  young  man. 
The  very  first  sentences  of  the  preface  re- 
veal the  animus  of  the  book.  *  It  had  been 
to  be  wished,'  says  the  Divine,  ^  and  (one 
would  think)  might  very  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  that,  when  Providence  had 
took  the  work  of  destroying  the  Church 
of  £n^Iand  out  of  the  Papists'  hands,  some 
would  nave  been  contented  with  her  prefer- 
ments, without  cither  attempting  to  give  up 
her  Rites  and  Liturgy,  or  deserting  her  doc- 
trine. But  it  has  proved  much  otherwise.'* 
...  *  I  can  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  while  I 
read  such  a  petti t  novcUist  Qharging  the 
whole  Church  as  fools  and  heretics,  for  not 
sabflcribing  to  a  silly  heretical  notion  solely 
of  his  own  invention.'  ...  *  Was  it  the 
school,  the  Unlvei-sity,  or  Gravel  Lane,  that 
taught  liim  this  language  ?  '  f    In ,  a  word, 

•  *  Animadversions/  p.  1.  Sherlock  was  not  one 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  revision  of  the  Litur- 
gy in  1689,  however  he  may  have  deserted  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England, 

t '  Animadversions,'  p.  3.  Gravel  Lane  is  a  nar^ 
row  street  near  Banksiae ;  then,  and  probably  now, 
an  academy  o  bad  language. 


South  devoted  all  his  remarkable  powers  to 
the  congenial  task  of  demolishing  the  rene- 
gade Dean.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  the  Doctor  \hs  very  ill  qualified  to  be- 
come a  second  Athanasius;  that  his  pet  defi- 
nition was  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
decrees  of  Councils,  the  opinions  of  Fathers, 
the  conclusions  of  Schoolmen ;  but  he  is  not 
content  with  this.  He  expresses  at  every 
turn  his  contempt  for  his  opponent ;  he  re- 
fuses him  his  style  of  *  Very  Reverend,'  lor 
he  says  that  he  neither  reverences  nor  fears 
him.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  refuting  the 
main  position  of  the  book ;  he  stantls  over  it 
and  tears  it  to  pieces  with  the  most  hearty 
good  will.  He  falls  foul  of  the  Dean's  style, 
his  orthography,  the  very  errors  of  the  press; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  diverting  to  find  South, 
of  whose  manner  we  have  seen  some  speci- 
mens, and  who  himself  writes  'pre-emi- 
nence' and  *toreaking  with  blood,'  rating 
Sherlock's  temper  and  'insolent  way  oi 
writing,'  and  criticising  his  ^  prosopopiza,' 
*  Quadrigesimal,'  and  *  epithite.  *  Nay,  he 
cannot  refrain  from  hinting  a  doubt  of  Sher- 
lock's perfect  happiness  in  the  society  of  his 
somewhat  imperious  spouse,  under  the  guise 
of  an  illustration  derived  from  Socrates  and 
Xanthippe  ;  a  kind  of  allusion  which  the 
poor  Dean  had  oflen  to  endure. 

Sherlock  was  not,  however,  so  far  put  to 
confusion  but  that  he  published  a  *  Defence ' 
against  his  ^  Animadverter,'  to  which  South 
rejoined  (still  anonymously)  in  his  *  Trithe- 
ism  charged  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  new  notion 
of  the  Trinity,'  a  work  which  at  any  rate 
proves  that  its  author's  style  had  lost  none 
of  its  vigour,  and  which  was  received  with 
a  burst  of  applause  from  churchmen  of  the 
older  school.  The  lay  public  took  a  keen, 
if  sometimes  cynical,  interest  in  the  dis- 
cussion ;  substance  and  hypostasis,  self-con- 
sciousness and  mutual-consciousness  bectme 
the  talk  of  the  cofiee-houscs ;  and  the  Dean 
and  the  Prebendary,  with  Burnet  of  the 
Charter-house  (who  had  just  shocked  the 
world  by  his  '  Archaeologia '),  were  hitched 
into  a  doggrel  rhvme,  which  hinted  than 
religion,  i^rlghted  at  so  much  noise,  had 
taken  her  flight  hence.  In  the  end,  this 
profane  bandying  about  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  our  t'aith  was  found  so  far  from 
edifying,  that  the  King  himself  attempted 
to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy,  by  an  in- 
junction addressed  to  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  to  the  effect,  that  no  preacher 
whatsoever,  in  his  sermon  or  lecture,  should 
presume  to  deliver  any  other  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  blessed  Trinity  than  what  was 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was 
* '  Animadveraiona,'  pp.  330, 337, 442. 
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a<rreeable  to  the  three  Creeds,  and  the 
thirty-nine  Articles  of  ReIi<^on.  •  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  effect  this  well- 
intentioned  document  could  have  had,  for 
both  the  combatants  claimed  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  mind  of  the  Church ;  never- 
tlieless,  this  declaration  that  contests  of  this 
kind  were  displeasini»  to  those  in  power 
does  seem  to  have  sufficed  to  put  an  end  to 
the  outward  manifestations  of  debate. 
Even  after  this,  however,  South  could  not 
refrain  from  a  flinn;  at  Stillingfleet,t  who  had 
inclined  to  Sherlock's  side,  and  had  depre- 
cated these  intemperate  qmrrels  of  authors. 

There  remains  little  more  to  tell  of 
South's  life.  He  continued  to  preach  at 
least  until  the  end  of  the  century,  but  prob- 
ably his  popularity  waned  as  the  public 
taste  came  to  prefer  the  smoother  preachers 
of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne.  One  of  the 
last  acts  recorded  of  him  is  his  unwearied 
solicitation  of  certain  Peers  on  behalf  of 
Dr.  Sachevcrell.  J  Almost  dying,  he  was 
carried  in  a  chair  to  vote,  at  an  election 
of  Hi^rli-Steward  of  Westminster,  for  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  brother  of  the  attainted  Duke 
of  Ormond.  §  lie  died  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1716,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Atterbury  was  then  Dean;  Pope 
had  some  time  b<?fore  published  the  *  Essay 
on  Criticism '  and  the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock ; ' 
the  *  Tatler,'  *  Spectator,'  and  *  Guardian ' 
had  found  their  way  into  every  coffee-house 
and  boudoir;  and  St.  John  had  thought 
that  Dr.  South's  stall  would  be  an  accepta- 
ble piec(^  of  preferment  for  his  friend  Dr. 
Swirt.  Perhaps  no  period  of  eighty  years 
had  brought  a  ffreater  change  in  English 
literature  and  English  modes  of  thought 
than  the  eighty  years  of  South's  life. 

South  fairly  realised  his  own  ideal  of  the 
Gospel  scribe,  as  depicted  in  one  of  his 
most  famous  sermons.  As  the  householder, 
he  says :  — 

*  If  a  man  of  substance  and  sufficiency,  of  a 
large  Pt<M'k  and  as  large  a  mind,  will  entertain 
liis  frion<ls  and  guests  with  plenty  and  variety 
of  provision,  answerable  to  the  diffcrcncro  of 
men's  palates,  as  well  as  to  the  difference  of 
thu  season ;  not  conHning  them  to  the  same 
standing  comiion  fare,  but,  as  occasion  requires, 
a<Ming  something  of  more  cost  and  rarity  be- 
sides ;  so  our  gospel  scribe,  or  preacher,  in  the 
entertainment  of  his  gpiritual  guests,  is  not 
always  to  sot  liefore  thcin  only  the  main  sub- 
stantials    of   religion,    whether    for  belief  or 

*  Given  In  Cardwell'D  '  Documentary  Annals,'  li. 
8SV.     Datod  Kib.  .3,  1005. 

t  In  a  l)o«llention  to  Xarcistsus  Boyle  (1008),  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  — (.S>rfm>n5,  i.  401.) 
r  •  rodthumous  Works,*  137. 
§  Ibid  ,  lao. 


practice,  but  as  the  matter  bIibII  nq|rirB, 
to  add  also  illustration  to  the  one  and  emnt 
mcnt  to  the  other,  sometimes  penoadinL 
sometimes  terrifying;  and  aceoraiiigly  a» 
dressing):  himself  to  the  afflicted  and  despond- 
ing with  gospel  lenitives,  and  to  th*  und 
and  obstinate  with  legal  corrosives ;  and  lim 
the  ix-lish  of  all  is  not  the  same,  he  is  to  vp^j 
to  the  vulgar  with  plain  familiar  similitoae^ 
and  to  the  learn ?d  with  greater  choicenen  of 
lantruoge  and  closeness  of  argument;  tnd, 
moreover,  since  every  nge  of  the  Church  nioi8 
peculiarly  needs  tlic  clearer  discussion  of  flome 
truth  or  other,  then  more  particularly  doahiad 
of  or  opposed  ;  therefore  to  the  inculcating  the 
general  acknowlc^lged  points  of  Christianity,  bB 
is  to  add  something  of  the  controversies,  opin- 
ions, and  vices  of  the  times  ;  otherwise  he  cfli^ 
not  reach  men's  minds  and  inclinations,  which 
are  apt  to  bo  argued  this  way  or  that  way, » 
conling  to  different  times  and  occasions ;  md. 
consequently,  ho  falls  so  far  short  of  a  good 
orator,  and  much  more  of  an  accurate  pifiidi* 
er.'* 

This  is  sound  and  dignified.    We  shonU 
be  greatly  mistaken  if  we  were  to  imagia^ 
from  the  specimens  we  have  seen  of  Sooth'Si 
wit  and  irony,  that  he  was  a  mere  pulpits 
buffoon.     Far  from  it,  he  was  a  mao  of 
unusual  ability  and  ac(][uirement8,  both  tt  9k 
scholar  and  a  theologian.      He  never  kit 
the  flavour  of  philosophy  with  which  he  hid 
been  imbued  when  young  at   Oxford;  te 
studied  divinity  thoroughly  afler  the  man- 
ner of  his  time,   and   divinity   was  theo 
a    perfectly    definite    study.     Theological 
theses  were  drawn  with  a  precision  wluch 
an  e(mity-draughtsman  might    envy,   and 
very  tew  theologians  of  our  day  could  mu- 
tate.   Most  of  the  doubts  and  questioningi 
which  tend  to  give  a  certain  vagaoneai  of 
outline  to  the  teaching  of  our  own  days  had 
in  the  seventeenth   century  no   ezistenoe. 
Differences  of  doctrine  there  were  in  abim* 
dance ;  but  certain  premises  were  asmnaed 
on  all  sides,  and  the  same  kind  of  logical 
training  was  —  at  least  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century — general  throughout  Europe. 
Controversialists  could  at  least  understand 
each  other,  and  oppose  argument  to  aiso- 
ment,  syllogism  to  syllogism.     Romany  Ab- 
glican,   Lutheran,  (Jalvmist,  and  Socinian 
divines  were  mutually  intelligible.      ^Hieir 
armour  might  be  burdensome,  bat  the  con^ 
batants  met  with  a  fair  shock  in  the  lista, 
and  lancet  were  generally  broken,  even  if 
neither  was  overthrown.      Definiteness  is 
one  of  the  most  marked  characteristios  of 
the    seventeenth-century   theolcCT.      And 
South  belongs  entirely  to  the  eany  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  his  theology; 

*  '  The  Scribe  Instructed.'— (^ennoiu,  11.  AT.) 
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he  has  no  glimpses  of  the  shadowy  world 
which  has  opened  before  men's  e^es  since 
the  days  of  Kant  and  Hegel ;  in  his  system, 
all  is  hard  and  firm.  He  was  not  probably 
Ycry  learned  in  the  fathers,  but  ne  knew 
thoroughly   the    principal    *  Systems  *  and 

*  Loci  Theologici  *  of  his  time,  which  re- 
sulted from  the  old  scholasticism  after  it  had 
passed  through  the  alembic  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  ^  points '  of  the  Romish,  Socin- 
ian,  and  Predestinarian  controversies,  the 
questions  of  Church  government  discussed 
between  Independent,  Presbyterian,  and 
Episcopalian,  were  familiar  to  him,  and  his 
arguments,  in  a  limited  range,  are  clear  and 
cogent  And  if  we  think  his  expressions 
against  his  theological  opponents  unbecom- 
ingly harsh,  we  must  remember,  that  ques- 
tions of  Church  government  could  not  be 
discussed  calmly  by  men  who  believed  that 
Presbyterian  ism  had  caused  the  great  Re- 
bellion, and  Independency  the  murder  of 
the  King,  and  suspected  that  the  Pope  had 
aided  and  abettea  both.  His  theology  has 
no  doubts ;  he  has  no  hesitation  with  regard 
to  his  own  belief,  and  as  little  in  condemn- 
ing his  opponents.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
pay  respcit,  with  gentle  Henry  More,  to 
every  man's  religion ;  he  felt  himself  to  be 
in  the  right,  and  kept  no  terms  with  those 
who  were  in  the  wrong.  It  was  not  tor 
him,  it  was  hardly  for  his  age,  to  see  in  the 
earnest  mysticism  of  men  uke  George  Fox 
more  than  the  brain-sick  aberrations  of  a 
madman.  The  fanatics  of  Munster  and  the 
sober  Independents  of  England  are  swept 
in  one  universal  censure.  And,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  this  puritan-hating  divine  was 
a  Predestinarian ;  or  rather,  as  he  would 
probably  have  preferred  to  be  called,  an 
August! nian.  True,  he  taught  that  ^the 
universal  light  which  we  usually  term  the 
light  of  nature'  might  also  be  ri;Thtly  termed 

*  die  light  of  the  Spirit,'  a  breadth  of  doc- 
trine certainly  much  beyond  popular  Cal- 
vinism; yet,  he  clearly  taugut  that  the 
workings  of  the  Spirit  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners  *■  are  not  resistible,  inasmuch  as  they 
take  away  our  resistance ; '  the  '  effectual 
converting  power  ...  in  its  addresses  to  the 
soul  is  irresistible;  it  does  not  persuade, 
but  overpower,'  *  and  this  irresistible  force 
of  divine  grace  was  the  very  turning-point 
of  the  contest  between  Calvinists  and  Ar- 
minians.  Moreover,  he  rarely  speaks  with 
respect  of  the  Dutch  divines  who  followed 
Arminius,  while  he  classes  Calvin,  in  spite 
of  his  republican  opinions,  with  Erasmus, 
Melancthon,  Politian,  and  Budseus,  as  one 

•  '  Sermons,'  iv.  452, 4<J0. 


of  the  restorers  of  '  polite  learning.'  *  He 
was  thoroughly  anti-Pelagian ;  but  he  was 
very  much  more  conscious  of  the  deep  mys- 
tery which  Veils  the  working  of  God's  will 
on  man's  will  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

And  he  was  a  sound  and  careful  scholar  of 
the  ante-Bentleian  school.  He  read  his 
Greek  Testament  to  much  more  purpose 
than  most  of  the  divines  between  his  time 
and  our  own ;  and  he  discusses  difficult  pa^ 
sages  with  constant  reference  to  the  original 
text,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
standard  authorities  of  his  time,  and  with 
unfailing  good  sense.  Hence  we  never  find 
him,  like  too  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
preaching  on  texts  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  or  misled  by  an  am- 
biguous word  in  the  English  translation.  Or 
if  he  does  occasionally  take  a  text  which  i^  a 
mere  motto,  he  frankly  admits  that  he  refer.'i 
it  to  his  subject  by  *  accommodation.'  With 
hid  somewhat  hard  and  realistic  miqd,  he 
hated  the  far-fetched  expositions  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  some  of  his  contemporaries  so 
much  delighted ;  for  himself,  he  did  not  pro- 
fess to  *  wirenlraw  the  sense  of  a  place,'  so 
as  to  make  it  speak  whatever  he  pleased ;  ^  as 
some  who  can  interpret  Scripture,  as  if  the 
whole  Book  of  God  was  only  to  tell  things 
transacted  in  England  and  Scotland,  so  that 
there  cannot  be  so  much  as  a  house  fired,  or 
a  leg  broken,  but  they  can  find  it  in  Daniel 
or  tue  Revelations.'  f  Was  there,  he  asks, 
in  a  sermon  on  the  martyrdom  of  King 
Charles  I.,  anything  in  the  whole  Book  of 
Grod  to  warrant  the  rebellion  ?  *  Why,  yes : 
Daniel  dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  also 
something  in  the  Revelations  concerning  a 
Beast,  and  a  little  Horn,  and  a  fifth  Vial, 
and  therefore  the  King  ought  undoubtedly 
to  die  ;  but  if  neither  you  nor  I  can  gather 
so  much  from  these  places,  they  will  tell  us 
it  is  because  we  are  not  inwardly  enlight- 
ened. But  others  more  knowing,  but  not 
less  wicked,  insist  not  so  much  on  the  war- 
rant of  it  from  Scripture,  but  .plead  provi- 
dential dispensations ; '  %  the  latter,  be  it  obr, 
served,  a  favourite  plea  with  some  divines 
who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary.  §  If  the  apocalyptic  divines  of  those 
days  were  more  absurd  than  Dr.  Cumming, 
South  was  a  keener  censor  than  any  modem, 
critic. 

♦  Ibid.,  tl.  331. 

1*  Sermons/  iv.  491, 
Ibid.,  60i. 
Drvden  allades  to  it  in  the  *  Character  of  a 
Good  rureon,*  who  Is  clearly  a  non-Jnror:  — 
'  Conquest,  an  odioas  name,  was  laid  aside. 
Where  all  submitted,  none  the  battle  tried. 
Tiie  senseless  plea  of  right  by  Providence 
Was  by  a  flattering  priest  Invented  since.* 
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In  his  earlier  days,  casuistic  questions  were 
discussed  with  an  eagerness  and  a  subtlety 
never  known  in  Ensland  since;  Jeremy 
Taylor's  'Ductor  Duoitantium,'  and  Bax- 
ter's *  Christian  Directory  *  are  well-known 
instances  of  a  class  of  works  numerous  in  the 
seventeenth  centqry.  It  is  evident  that 
moral  problems  had  a  frroht  charm  for  South. 
He  preached  frequently  on  the  subject  of 
conscience,  and  questions  of  morality  are 
often  discussed  in  sermons  of  which  con- 
science is  not  the  leading  subject  But  his 
plain  directness  of  intellect,  and  sound  mor- 
al sense,  saved  him  from  the  hair-splitting 
distinctions  and  quibbling  evasions  which 
were  too  common  in  his  time.  Pascal  him- 
self had  not  a  more  decided  abhorrence  for 
the  ingenious  immoralities  of  the  Jesuit  mor- 
alists. •  Like  Chaucer's  *Poore  Persone* 
he  *  maked  him  no  spiced  conscience,'  but 
hated  all  attempts  to  make  *  black  not  so 
black,  nor  white  so  very  white.'  Nor  did  he 
less  abhor  the  ungodly  theology  of  the  fanat- 
ics, which  removed  acts  from  the  region  of 
morality  altogether.  To  *  persuade  a  man 
that  a  regenerate  person  may  cheat,  and  lie, 
steal,  murder  and  rebel,  by  way  of  infirmity, 
.  .  .  .  without  any  danger  of  damnation,' is 
indeed  (as  he  says)  *  a  direct  manuduction  to 
all  kinds  of  sin,'  f  and  probably  South  had 
seen  glaring  instances  of  Antinomian  licen- 
tiousness. 

As  to  South's  political  opinions,  it  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say  that  he  was  a  firm  and 
consistent  advocate  of  *  passive  obedience,' 
and  a  vehement  hater  of  all  repiiblicans  and 
their  opinions.  Ho  preached  repeatedly  on 
the  anniversary  of  King  Charles  I.'s  death, 
and  always  bestows  on  the  Royal  Martyr 
praise  as  high  as  could  be  given  to  the  greatest 
of  the  saints.  And,  with  him,  the  obedience 
which  subjects  owed  their  sovereign  was 
without  condition  or  limit.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed his  indignation  against  men  like  Knox 
and  Buchanan,  Pareus,  and  Grolius,  if  they 
maintain  that  any  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign,  any  wrong  even  to  religion, 
can  justify  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, t  His  principal  quarrel  with'  the 
Westminster  Confession  is  that  it  inculcates 
only  a  conditional  obedience  to  the  sover- 
eign ;  Milton  is  never  mentioned  but  as  the 

*  blind  adder  who  has  spit  so  much  poison  on 
the  King's  person   and   cause,'  §  and   who 

*  was  so  bold  as  to  absolve  the  subject  from 


*  *  The  Nature  and  Measures  of  CooBcfenoe.' 
{SermoiM,  1.  367.) 

t  *  or  taking  Pieanure  In  other  Men's  Sins.' 
(Sermong,  1. 5»2.) 

t  •  Sermons/  Iv.  200 #.;  367. 

I  Ibid.,  ir.  502. 


his  allegiance.'  *  And,  so  far  as  we  koos. 
)ie  acted  up  to  his  principles.  He  neicr 
encouraged  resistance  to  the  actoal  sovo^ 
eipi ;  we  do  not  read  of  his  enj^aging  in  an; 
ot  the  Jacobite  plots,  in  which  so  mur 
clergymen  wore  involved.  Cycn  to  Ktw 
William  he  appears  to  havo  been  a  faithm! 
if  not  a  very  laving  subject.  He  was,  ii 
short,  one  of  the  most-  *  conservatire '  of  tk 
old  cavaliers ;  new  things  pleased  him  not; 
he  would  none  of  the  '  new  philosopUf,* 
whether  of  mind  or  matter  ;  Descartes,  tW 
^at  master  of  thought  in  modem  Europe, 
IS  (we  think)  only  once  mentioned  by  bui 
and  then  simplj^  as  an  ethical  philosopher; 
the  Royal  Society,  which,  while  South  wv 
^et  a  young  man,  numbered  Newton  amoo^ 
Its  members,  is  never  mentioned  witboat  a 
sneer ;  the  Church,  he  says,  *  is  a  Royal  Sfh 
ciety  for  settling  old  things,  not  for  fiodi^ 
out  new.'  t  We  do  not  recollect  any  alls- 
sion  to  the  subject,  but  it  is  extremely  prolh 
able  that  he  ignored  Newton's  great  discor^ 
ery,  if  not  the  Copemican  system,  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

but  if  he  loved  old  principles  and  old 
thoughts,  his  style  is  redolent  of  the  life  of 
his  own  time.  If  he  does  indeed  imitate 
any  models,  his  models  are  found  in  the  Bo- 
man  classics,  not  in  preceding  writers  of 
Enghsh.  For  in  English  he  had  no  prede- 
cessor ;  his  style  is  his  own,  made  for  his  ova 
purposes,  ana  used  with  consummate  art  sad 
vigour,  lie  lived  at  an  age  when  the 
stately  periodic  style,  of  which  Hooker  fm^ 
nishes  us  with  the  noblest  example,  was  paai- 
ing  away,  and  the  lighter  and  easier  maa- 
ner  of  a  more  restless  generation  was  com- 
ing in,  while  men  yet  retained  a  sense  of  the 
true  value  of  words  and  their  distinctions  ia 
meaning,  which  another  generation  some- 
what wore  avvHV.  South's  was,  in  fact,  per* 
haps  the  raciest  period  of  English  style ;  at 
least  two  of  the  greatest  masters  of  EngU^ 
prose,  Dryden  and  Locke,  were  his  school- 
fellows, and  many  others  whose  names  poe- 
terity  will  not  willingly  let  die  were  his  con- 
temporaries. We  have  seen  some  specimens 
of  his  lighter  style,  his  rapid  turns,  his  pun- 
gent allusions,  his  flashing  scoriv  But  these 
give  an  inadequate  conception  of  his  pow- 
ers ;  he  could  treat  nobler  themes  in  a  wor- 
thy manner.  For  instance,  in  the  famous 
sermon  on  *  Man  made  jn  the  Tmac^e  of  God' 
are  passages  not  surpassed  by  the  greatest 
masters  of  English  eloquence.  Take  his 
description  of  the  state  of  Adam  in  Para- 
dise, which,  though  condemned  by  Coleridga 


•  Ibid.,  262. 
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as  *  rabbinical  dotage/  *  Is  certainly  a  noble 
specimen  of  fine  fancy  and  vigorous  expres- 
sion :  — 

'  Adam  .  .  .  came  into  the  world  a  philoso- 
pher,  which  sufficiently  appeared  by  his  writing 
the  nature  of  things  upon  their  names;  he 
could  view  essences  in  themselves,  and  read 
forms  without  the  comment  of  their  respective 
properties  ;  he  could  s^e  consequents  yet  dor- 
mant in  their  principles,  and  effects  3ret  unborn 
and  in  the  womb  of  their  c  inses ;  his  under- 
standing could  almost  pierce  into  future  contin- 
gents ;  his  conjectures  improving  even  to 
prophecy,  or  the  certainties  of  prediction  ;  till 
nis  fall  it  wan  ignorant  of  nothing  but  of  sin, 
or  at  least  it'rested  in  the  notion,  wit'out  the 
smart  of  t  le  experiment.  Could  any  difficulty 
have  been  proposed  the  resolution  would  have 
been  as  early  as  the  proposal :  it  could  not 
have  time  to  settle  into  doubt. 

'  Like  a  better  Archimedes,  the  issue  of  all 
his  inquiries  was  evpriKa,  a  eipijKa  the  oflbpring 
of  his  bruin  without  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Study  was  not  then  a  duty,  night-watchinj^s 
were  needless,  the  light  of  reason  wanted  not 
the  assistance  of  a  candle.  This  is  the  doom 
of  fallen  man,  to  labour  in  the  fire,  to  seek 
truth  in  prof  undo,  to  exhaust  his  time  nnd  im- 
pair his  health,  and  perhaps  to  spin  out  his 
days  and  himself  into  one  pitiful,  controverted 
conclusion.  There  was  then  no  porinie^,  no 
struggling  with  memory,  no  straiainur  for  inven- 
tion; his  faculties  were  quick  and  expedite; 
they  answered  without  knocking,  they  were 
ready  upon  the  first  summons,  there  was  free- 
dom and  firmness  in  all  their  operations.  I 
confess  it  is  difficult  for  us,  who  date  our  ignor- 
ance from  our  first  being,  and  were  still  bred  up 
with  the  same  infirmities  about  us  with  which 
we  were  born,  to  raise  our  thouprhts  and  imagi- 
nations to  those  intellectual  perfix:tions  that  at- 
tended our  nature  in  the  time  of  innocence,  as 
it  is  for  a  peasant  bred  up  in  the  obscurities  of 
a  cottage,  to  fancy  in  his  mind  the  unseen 
splendours  of  a  court.  But  by  rating  positives 
by  their  privatives,  and  other  arts  of  reason  by 
which  discourse  nupplies  the  want  of  the  re- 
ports of  sense,  we  may  collect  the  excellency 
of  the  underi«tHnding  then,  by  the  glorious  re- 
mainders of  it  now,  and  guess  at  the  stateliness 
of  the  building  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins. 
All  those  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions  which 
vulgar  miods  gaze  at,  the  ingenious  pursue, 
and  all  admire,  are  but  the  relics  of  an  intellect 
defiled  with  sin  and  time.  We  admire  it  now 
only  as  auiiquaries  do  a  piece  of  old  coin  for 
the  stamp  it  once  bore,  and  not  for  those  van- 
ishing lineaments  and  disappearing  draughts 
that  remain  upon  it  at  present.    And  certainly 


•  *  Aids  to  Reflection,' '  Spiritual  Religion,'  Apho- 
rism X.,  p.  236  (ed.  18M).  It  is  worth  noticfuff, 
that  Sootn  by  no  means  oonntenanoes  Coleridgfrs 
one  of  the  words  '  Keason '  and '  Understanding.' 


that  must  needs  have  been  very  glorious,  the 
decays  of  which  are  so  admirable.  He  that  is 
comely  when  old  and  decrepid,  surely  was  vtry 
beautiful  when  he  was  younjj.  An  Aristotfe 
was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens 
but  the  rudiments  of  Paradise.'  * 

Many  other  passages  show  a  mastery  over 
the  diction  of  more  severe  eloquence  very 
remarkable  in  one  who  was  hardly  inferior 
to  Swifl  himself  in  the  use  of  homely  words 
for  the  purpose  of  ridicule  or  invective. 
Sometimes,  in  his  higher  mood,  South  re- 
minds us  of  Bossuet ;  there  is  the  same  posi- 
tivenesa  of  mind,  the  same  powerful  wield- 
mtr  of  the  language  of  indignation  or  scorn : 
the  same  skill  in  setting  off  his  own  case  in 
attrat.'tive  colours,  while  he  weakens  that  of 
his  adversary.  But  he  lacks  Bossuet's  per^ 
suasive  art ;  he  is  very  inferior  to  him  in 
range  of  thought,  and  he  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  the  tender  mysticism  which  we  find 
in  Bossuet,  and  which  underlies,  indeed,  his 
most  vigorous  declamation.  If  Bossuet  is  not 
unfitly  compared  to  an  eagle,  South  must  be 
content  to  be  a  falcon,  tbouffh  a  falcon  of  keen 
eye  and  vigorous  flight.  There  is  something 
in  his  manly  English  temper  and  unhesitating 
decision  which  we  cannot  help  liking,  even 
while  we  disapprove  his  hardness ;  we  can 
well  believe  that  he  was  a  genial  and  kindly 
companion,  though  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  saying  sharp  things ;  and  we 
take  leave  of  him  with  the  impression  that 
we  have  been  in  the  company  of  a  wit,  a 
scholar,  and  a  theologian  whose  abilities,  in 
his  own  line,  cannot  easily  be  surpassed. 


Sir  Hilary  charged  at  Affincourt ; 

Sooth  1 'twas  an  awful  day  1 
And  tho'  in  that  old  age  of  sport, 
The  rufflers  of  the  camp  and  court 

Had  little  time  to  pray, 
'Tis  said  Sir  Hilary  muttered  there 
Two  syllables  by  word  of  prayer ; 

Myfirst,  to  all  the  brave  and  proud 

Who  see  to-morrow's  sun  : 
My  next,  with  her  cold  and  quiet  cloud 
To  those  who  find  their  dewy  shroud 

Before  to-day's  be  done ; 
And  both  together  to  all  blue  eves 
That  weep  when  a  warrior  Bobly  dies  1 

On  Miss  Mitford's  authority ;  Answer  "  Good 
night." 

•'S€rmoM,''L2iv2S. 
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OHAFTEB  XL. 


A   RECEPTION  "  AT   ROME. 


It  was  the  night  of  the  Countess  Balde- 
Toni's  weekly  reception,  and  the  servants 
had  just  lighted  up  the  handsome  suite  of 
rooms  and  disposed  the  furniture  in  fitting 
order,  when  the  Countess  and  J^dy 
Augusta  Bramleigh  entered  to  take  a  pass- 
ing look  at  the  apartment  before  the  arrival 
of  the  ^est<. 

**  It  IS  so  nice,''  said  Lady  Augusta,  in 
her  peculiar  languid  way,  ^*to  hve  in  a 
country  where  the  people  are  civilized 
enough  to  meet  for  intercourse  without 
being  ted,  or  danced,  or  fiddled  for.  No\v, 
I  tried  this  in  London ;  but  it  was  a  com- 
plete &ilure.  If  you  tell  English  people 
you  are  *  at  home  *  every  Tuesday  or  every 
Thursday  evening,  they  will  make  a  party 
some  particular  night  and  storm  your  salons 
in  hundreds,  and  youll  be  led  with  three  or 
four  visitors  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son.   Isn't  that  so  ?  " 

^  I  suspect  it  is.  But  you  see  how  they 
fall  into  our  ways  here ;  and  if  they  do  not 
adopt  them  at  home,  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  climate  or  the  hours  ^rhieh 
forbids  it." 

*'No,  cara;  it  is  simply  their  dogged 
material  spirit,  which  says,  *  We  go  out  for 
a  dejeflnd,  or  a  dinner,  or  a  ball.'  There 
must  be  a  substantial  programme  of  a  some- 
thing to  be  eaten  or  to  be  done.  I  declare 
I  believe  I  detest  our  people." 

^  How  are  you,  then,  to  live  amongst 
them  ?  " 

*^  I  don't  mean  it.  I  shall  not  go  back. 
If  I  grow  weary  of  Europe,  III  try 
Egypt,  or  111  go  live  at  Lebanon.  Do  you 
know,  since  I  saw  Lear's  picture  of  the 
cedars,  I  have  been  dying  to  live  there. 
It  would  be  so  delightful  to  lie  under  the 
great  shade  of  those  glorious  trees,  with 
one's  *barb'  standing  saddled  near,  and 
groups  of  Arabs  in  their  white  burnouses 
scattered  about.  What's  this?  Here's  a 
note  for  you." 

The  Countess  took  the  note  from  the 
servant,  and  ran  her  eyes  hurriedly  over  it 
**  This  is  impossible,"  murmured  she,  "  quite 
impossible.  Only  think,  Gusta,  here  is  the 
French  Secretary  of  Legation,  Baron  de 
Limayrac,  asking  my  permission  to  present 
to  me  no  less  a  person  than  Monsieur  de 
Pracontal." 

♦*  Do  you  mean  the  Pracontal  —  the  Pre- 
tender himself?  " 

**  Of  course.  It  can  be  no  other.  Can 
you  imagine  anything  so  outrageously  in  bad 


taste.  Lima3rrac  must  know  who  ithit  um 
is,  what  claims  he  is  putting  fyrtnad,  «b 
he  assumes  to  be ;  ana  yet  Tie  proposes  ts 
present  him  bei*e.  Of  courae  I  shall  refbn 
hi 


im. 


**  No,  cara,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Becciie 
him  by  all  means.  You  or  I  haye  notbiif 
to  do  with  law  or  lawyers  —  he  does  not 
come  here  to  prosecute  his  suit.  On  the 
contrary,  I  accept  his  wish  to  make  oar 
acquaintance  as  an  evidence  of  a  tme  gn- 
ticmanlike  instinct ;  and,  b^des,  I  hi 
most  eager  to  see  him." 

^*  Remember,  Grusta,  the  Culduffs  an 
coming  here,  and  they  will  regard  thb  m 
a  studied  insult  I  think  I  should  feel  it 
such  myself  in  their  place." 

*^  I  don't  think  they  could.  I  am  eertam 
they  ought  not.  Does  any  one  believe  tbfi 
every  person  in  a  room  with  four  or  fifs 
hundred  is  his  dear  friend,  devoted  to  1uiB| 
and  dying  to  serve  him  ?  If  yx>u  do  not 
actually  Uirow  these  people  together,  how 
are  they  more  in  contact  m  your  salon  thaa 
in  the  riazza  del  Popolo  ?  " 

^*  This  note  is  in  pencil,  too,**  she  weot 
on.  ''  I  suppose  it  was  written  here. 
Where  is  the  Baron  de  Limayrac  V  "• 

*'  In  his  carriage,  my  lady,  at  the  door.* 

"  You  see,  dearest,  you  cannot  help  ad- 
mitting hjm." 

The  Countess  had  but  time  to  say  a  few 
hurried  words  to  the  servant,  when  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  compsDV 
began  to  pour  in.  Arrivals  followed  etch 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  names  of 
every  country  in  Europe  were  announcedi 
as  their  titled  owners  —  soldiers,  statesmen, 
cardinals,  or  ministers  —  poured  in,  and 
^*  grandcs  dames,"  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
splendid  toilette,  sailed  proudly  on,  glitter- 
ingwith  jewels  and  filmy  in  costly  lace. 

While  the  Countess  Balderoni  was  ex> 
changing  salutations  with  a  distinguished 
guest,  the  Baron  de  Limayrac  stood  re- 
spectfully, waiting  his  time  to  be  rec- 
ognized. 

**  My  friend.  Count  Pracontal,  madame,* 
said  he,  presenting  the  stranger,  and,  thoi^ 
a  most  frigid  bow  from  the  hostess  acknowl- 
edged the  presentation,  Pracontai*8  easy  as- 
surance remained  unabashed,  and,  with  the 
coolest  imaginable  air,  he  be^^d  he  mi^t 
have  the  great  honour  of  being  presented 
to  Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh. 

Lady  Augusta,  not  waiting  for  her  sis- 
ter's intervention,  at  once  accepted  the 
8]9eech  as  addressed  to  herself,  and  spoke  to 
him  with  much  courtesy. 

**  Ton  are  new  to  Bome,  I  believe  ?  **  nid 
she. 
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**  Yean  ago  I  was  here ;  bat  not  in  the  soci- 
ety. I  knew  only  the  artists,  and  that  Bo- 
hemian class  who  live  with  artists,"  said  he, 
quite  easily.  ^  Perhaps  I  might  have  the 
same  difficulty  still,  but  fiaron  de  Limayrac 
and  I  served  together  in  Africa,  and  he  has 
been  kind  enough  to  present  me  to  some  ot 
his  friends." 

The  unaffected  tone  and  the  air  of  good- 
breeding  with  which  these  few  words  were 
uttered,  went  far  to  conciliate  Lady  Augus- 
ta in  his  favour;  and  after  some  further 
talk  together  she  left  him,  promising,  at 
some  later  period  of  .the  evenmg,  to  rejoin 
him  and  tell  him  something  of  ihe  people 
who  were  there. 

*^  Do  you  know,  cara,  that  he  is  down- 
right charming  V  **  whispered  she  to  her  sis- 
ter as  they  walked  together  through  the 
rooms.  *^  Of  course  1  mean  Pracontal. 
lie  is  very  witty,  and  not  in  the  least  ill- 
natured.  I'm  so  sorry  the  Culdufis  have 
not  come.  Pd  have  given  anything  to  pre- 
sent Pracontal  to  his  cousin  —  if  she  be  his 
cousiD.  Oh,  here  they  are;  and  isn't  she 
splendid  in  pearls  ?  " 

Lord  and  Lady  Culduff  moved  up  the 
salon  as  might  a  prince  and  princess  royal, 
acknowledging  blandly,  but  condescending- 
ly, the  salutations  that  met  them.  Know- 
ing and  known  to  every  one,  they  distribut- 
ed the  little  ^aceful  greetings  with  that 
graduated  benignity  great  people,  or  would- 
be  great  people  ^-  tor  they  are  more  alike 
than  is  generally  believed,  —  so  well  under- 
stand. 

Although  Lady  Augusta  and  Lady  Cul- 
duff*  had  exchanged  cards,  they  had  not  yet 
met  at  Rome,  and  now,  as  the  proud  peer 
moved  along  triumphant  in  the  homage 
rendered  to  his  own  claims  and  to  his  wife's 
beauty,  Lady  Augusta  stepped  quietly  for- 
ward, and  m  a  tone  familiarly  easy  said, 
'*0h,  we've  met  at  last,  Marion.  Pray 
make  me  known  to  Lord  Culdufi*."  In  the 
little  act  of  recognition  which  now  passed 
between  these  two  people,  an  acute  observer 
might  have  detected  something  almost  bor- 
dering on  freemasonry.  They  were  of  the 
same  **  order,*'  and,  though  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  met  left  much  to 
Explain,  there  was  that  between  them  which 
plainly  said,  "  We  at  least  play  on  *  the 
square'  with  each  other.  We  are  within 
the  pale,  and  scores  of  little  misunderstand- 
ings that  might  serve  to  separate  or  estrange 
meaner  folk,  with  us  can  wait  for  their  ex- 
planations." They  chatted  away  pleasantly 
for  some  minutes  over  the  Lord   Greorges 


this  one's  health  or  that  one's  tenqier,  as 
though  of  these  was  that  world  they  ber 
longed  to  made  up  and  fashioned.  And  al^ 
this  while  Marion  stood  by  mute  and  pale 
with  anger,  for  she  knew  well  how  Lady 
Augusta  was  intentionally  dwelling  on  a 
theme  she  could  have  no  part  in.  It  was 
with  a  marked  change  of  manner,  so 
marked  as  to  imply  a  sudden  rush  of  con- 
sciousness, that  Lady  Augusta,  turning  to 
her,  said,  — 

**  And  how  do  you  like  Rome  ?  " 

A  fiunt  motion  of  the  eyelids,  and  a  hatf- 
gesture  with  the  shoulders,  seeming  to  ex- 
press something  like  indifference,  was  the 
reply. 

*<  I  believe  all  English  begin  in  that  war. 
It  is  a  place  to  grow  into  —  its  ways,  iti 
hours,  its  topics  are  all  its  own." 

**  I  call  it  charming,"  said  Lord  Colduff, 
who  felt  appealed  to. 

**  If  you  stand  long  on  the  brink  here,** 
resumed  she,  *^like  a  timid  bather,  you'll 
not  have  courage  to  plunge  in.  You  moat 
go  at  it  at  once,  for  there  are  scores  off 
things  will  scare  you,  if  you  only  let 
them." 

Marion  stood  impassive  and  fixed,  as 
though  she  heard  but  did  not  heed  what 
was  said,  while  I^rd  Culduff*  smiled  hn  ap- 
proval and  nodded  his  assent  in  most  urbane 
fashion. 

**  What  if  you  came  and  dined  here  to* 
morrow,  Marion  ?  My  sister  is  wonderfully 
*  well  up '  in  the  place.  I  warn  you  as  to 
her  execrable  dinner^  for  her  cook  is  Ital- 
ian, pur  sang,  and  will  poison  you  with  his 
national .  disues ;  but  we'll  be  %n  petit 
comit^." 

**  I  think  we  have  something  fbrto-mor* 
row,"  said  Marion,  coldly,  and  looking  to 
Lord  Culduff*. 

**  To-morrow  —  Thursday,    Thursday  ?  ** 
*said  he,  hesitadiijg-    ^  I  can't  remember  any 
engagement  for  Thursday." 

**  There  is  something,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Marion,  in  the  same  cold  tone. 

'•  Then  let  it  be  for  fViday,  and  yonll 
meet  my  brother-in-law ;  it's  the  only  day 
he  ever  dines  at  home  in  the  week." 

Lord  Cnlduff  bowed  an  assent,  and 
Marion  muttered  something  that  possibly 
meant  acquiescence. 

**  I've  made  a  little  dinner  for  yon  for 
Friday,"  said  Lady  Augusta  to  her  sister. 
<<The  Culdufis  and  Moivignore  Batti^ 
that,  with  Tonino  and  ourselves,  will  be 
six ;  and  111  think  of  another ;  we  can't  be 
an  even  number.    Marion  is  heart-broken 


and  Lady  Georginas  of  their  acquaintance,   about  comii^ ;  indeed,  I'm  not  sure  we  shall 
and  remmded  each  other  of  little  traits  of  see  her  afler  alL" 
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**  Arc  we  so  very  terrible  then  ?  **  asked 
the  Countess. 

^^  Not  you^  dearest ;  it  is  /  am  the  dread- 
ful one.  I  took  that  old  fop  a  canter  into 
the  Peerage,  and  he  was  so  delighted  to  es- 
cape from  firamleighaia,  that  ho  looked 
soulj  into  my  eyes,  and  held  my  hand  so 
unnecessarily  long,  that  she  became  actually 
sick  with  anger.  Now  Pm  resolved  that 
the  old  lord  shall  be  one  of  my  adorers." 

"  Oh,  Gusta  I " 

"  Yes.  I  say  it  calmly  and  advisedly ; 
that  youns  woman  must  be  taught  better 
manners  tnan  to  pat  the  ground  impatiently 
with  her  foot  and  to  toss  her  head  away 
when  one  is  talking  to  her  husband.  Oh, 
there's  that  poor  Count  Fracontal  waiting 
for  me,  and  looking  so  piteously  at  me; 
I  forgot  I  promisecT  to  take  him  a  tour 
through  the  rooms,  and  tell  him  who  every- 
bodv  IS." 

The  company  began  to  thin  off  soon  after 
midnight,  and  by  one  o'clock  the  Countess 
and  her  sister  found  themselves  standing  by 
a  fireplace  in  a  deserted  salon,  while  the 
servants  passed  to  and  fro  extinguishing  the 
lights. 

**  Who  was  that  you  took  leave  of  with 
such  emphatic  courtesy  a  few  minutes  ago  ?" 
asked  Lady  Auf^usta,  as  she  leaned  on  the 
chimney-piece. 

**  Don't  you  know ;  don't  you  remember 
him  V  " 

'*  Not  in  the  least" 

*^  It  was  Mr.  Temple  Bramleish." 

"  What,  mon  fils  Temple  I  Why  didn't 
he  come  and  speak  to  me  r " 

**  He  sUd  he  had  been  in  search  of  you  all 
the  evening,  and  even  asked  me  to  find  you 
out" 

**  Tliese  Sevigne  curls  do  that ;  no  one 
knows  me.  Mousignore  said  he  thought  I 
was  a  younger  sister  just  come  out,  ancl  was 
going  to  warn  me  of  the  dangerous  rivalry. 
And  that  was  Temple?  His  little  bit  of 
moustache  improves  him.  I  suppose  they 
call  him  good-looking  ?  " 

"  Very  handsome  —  actually  handsome." 

^Oh,  dear!  "  sighed  the  other,  wearily; 
<*  one  likes  these  gatherings,  but  it's  always 
pleasant  when  they're  over;  don't  you  find 
that  ?  "  And  not  meeting  a  reply,  she  went 
on :  **  That  tiresome  man.  Sir  Marcus  CluiT, 
made  a  descent  upon  me,  to  talk  of —  what 
do  you  think  ?  —  the  church  at  Albano.  It 
seems  our  parson  there  has  nothing  to  .live 
on  during  the  winter  months,  and  he  is  ex- 
pected to  be  alive  and  chepry  when  spring 
comes  round ;  and  Sir  Marcus  says,  that 
Uiough  seals  do  this,  it's  not  so  easv  for  a 
ourate ;  and  'so  I  said,  *  Why  doesn't  he  join 


the  other  army  ?  There's  a  cardinal  yonder 
will  take  him  into  his  resiinent ; '  and  Sir 
Marcus  couldn't  stand  tiiia,  and  left  me.* 
She  paused,  and  seemed  lost  in  a  deep 
reverie,  and  then  half  murmured  rather  tli^ 
said,  ^*  What  a  nice  touch  he  has  on  the 
piano ;  so  light  and  so  liquid  withal." 

**  Sir  Marcus,  do  you  mean  ?  ** 

'« Of  course  I  don't,"  said  she,  pettisUy. 
"I'm  talking  of  Fracontal.  Pm  8ur«  hs 
sings  —  he  says  not,  or  only  for  himself;  and 
so  I  told  him  he  must  sins  for  me,  and  be 
replied,  *  Willingly,  for  I  shall  then  be 
beside  myself  with  happiness.'  Just  fancy  a 
Frenchman  trying  to  say  a  smart  thing  in 
English.  I  wonder  what  the  Coldu^  will 
think  of  him  ?  " 

"  Are  they  likely  to  have  an  opportuni^ 
for  an  opinion  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly  they  are.  I  hare  asked 
him  for  Friday.  He  will  be  the  serenth  at 
our  little  dinner." 

"  Not  possible,  Gusta !  You  couldn't  have 
done  thb  I " 

**  I  have,  I  give  you  my  word.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  I  shouldn't  ?  " 
•  "  All  the  reason  in  the  world.  You  ask 
^our  relatives  to  a  litde  dinner,  which 
implies  extreme  intimacv  and  familiarity; 
and  you  invite  to  meet  them  a  man,  whom 
by  every  sentiment  of  self-interest,  they 
must  abhor." 

**  Cara  mia,  I  can't  listen  to  such  a  vulgar 
argument.  M.  de  Fracontal  has  charming 
personal  qualities.  I  chatted  about  an  hoar 
with  him,  and  he  is  delightfully  amusing; 
he'll  no  more  obtrude  his  claims  or  his  pre- 
tensions than  Lord  Culduff  will  speak  or  his 
fifty  years  of  diplomatic  service.  There  is 
no  more  perfect  triumph  of  good-breeding 
than  when  it  enables  us  to  enjoy  each  other's 
society  irrespective  of  scores  of  little  per- 
sonal accidents,  political  estrangements,  and 
the  like ;  and  to  show  you  that  I  have  not 
been  the  inconsiderate  creature  you  think 
me,  I  actually  did  ask  Fracontal  if  he 
thought  that  meeting  the  Culduffs  would  be 
awkward  or  unpleasant  for  him,  and  he  said 
he  was  overjoyed  at  the  thought;  that  I 
could  not  have  done  him  a  favour  he  would 
prize  more  highly. 

^*  He^  of  course,  is  very  vain  of  the  distinc- 
tion. It  is  an  honour  he  never  could  have 
so  much  as  dreamed  of." 

**  I  don't  know  that.  I  half  suspect  he  b 
a  gentleman  who  does  not  take  a  deprecia- 
tory estimate  of  either  himself  or  his  pros- 
pects." 

"  At  all  events,  Gusta,  there  shall  be  no 
ambuscade  in  the  matter,  that  I'm  deter* 
mined  on.    The  CuldufiEs  shall  know  whom 
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tliey  are  to  meet  I'll  write  a  note  to  them 
before  I  sleep." 

''  How  angry  you  are  for  a  mere  nothing. 
Do  you  imagine  that  the  people  who  Bit 
round  a  dinner-table  have  sworn  yowb  of 
eternal  friendship  before  the  soup  ?  *' 

^*  You  are  too  provoking,  too  tuoughtless," 
said  the  other,  with  much  asperity  of  voice, 
and  taking  up  her  gloves  and  her  fan  from 
the  chimney-piece,  she  moved  rapidly  away 
and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  ZLI. 
SOME  *^  SALON  DIPLOMACIES." 

Lord  Culduff,*  attired  in  a  very  gor- 
geous dressing-gown,  and  a  cap  whose  gold 
tassel  hun^  down  below  his  ear,  was  seated 
at  a  writing-table,  every  detail  of  whose 
appliances  was  an  object  of  art  From  a 
little  golden  censer  at  his  side  a  light  blue 
smoke  curled,  that  diffused  a  delicious  per- 
fume through  the  room;  for  the  noble  lord 
held  it,  that  these  adventitiods  aids  invaria- 
bly penetrated  through  the  sterner  material 
of  thought,  and  relieved  by  their  graceful 
influence  the  more  laboured  efforts  of  the 
intellect 

He  bad  that  morning  been  preparing  a 
very  careful  confidential  despatch ;  he 
meant  it  to  be  a  state  paper.  It  was  a 
favourite  theory  of  his,  that  the  Pope  might 
be  *^  exploit^," —  and  bis  own  phrase  must 
be  employed  to  express  his  meaning, —  that 
b,  that  tor  certain  advantages,  not  very 
easily  defined,  nor  intelligible  at  first  blush, 
the  Holy  Father  might  be  most  profitably 
employed  in  governing  Ireland.  The  Pope, 
in  fact,  in*retum  for  certain  things  which  he 
did  not  want,  and  which  we  could  not  give 
him  if  he  did,  was  to  do  for  us  a  number  of 
things  perfectly  impossible,  andjust  as  value- 
less had  they  been  possible.  The  whole  was 
a  grand  dissolving  view  of  a  millennial  Ire- 
land, with  all  the  inhabitants  dressed  in 
green  broadcloth;  singing  '*  God  save  the 
Queen;"  while  the  Pope  and  the  Sacred 
College  were  to  be  in  ecstasy  over  some 
imaginary  concessions  of  the  British  Grovern- 
ment,  and  as  happy  over  these  supposed 
benefits  as  an  Indian  tribe  over  a  present  of 
glass  beads  from  Birmingham. 

The  noble  diplomatist  had  just  turned  a 
very  pretty  phrase  on  the  peculiar  nature  of 
thepnest ; —  his  one-sided  view  of  life,  his  nat- 
ural criKlulity^  nurtured  by  church  observan- 
ces, his  easily  satisfied  greed,  arising  from  the 
limited  nature  of  his  ambitions,  and,  lastly, 
the  simplicity  of  character  engendered  by 


the  want  of  those  relations  of  the  family 
which  suggest  acute  study  of  moral  trait^ 
uncompensated  by  habits  of  a  more  refle^r* 
tive  kind.  Rising  above  the  dialectics  of  the 
^*  office,^  he  had  soared  into  the  style  of  the 
essayist  It  was  to  be  one  of  those  des- 
patches which  F.  O.  prints  in  b^ue-books, 
and  proudly  poinis  to,  to  show  that  her  sons 
are  as  distinguished  in  letters  as  they  are 
dexterous  in  the  conduct  of  negotiations. 
He  had  just  read  aloud  a  very  high-eound- 
ing  sentence,  when  Mr.  Temple  Bramleigh 
entered,  and  in  that  nicely  subdued  voic*e 
which  private-secretaryship  teaches,  said, 
'*  Mr.  Cutbill  is  below,  my  lord ;  will  you 
see  him  ?  " 

"  On  no  account  I  The  porter  has  been 
warned  not  to  admit  him,  on  pain  of  dismis- 
sal. See  to  it,  that  I  am  not  intruded  on 
by  this  man." 

*^  He  has  managed  to  get  in  somehow  — 
he  is  in  m^  room  this  moment" 

**  Get  rid  of  him,  then,  as  best  you  can. 
I  can  only  repeat  that  here  he  shall  not 
come." 

*^  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  might  be  as  well 
to  see  him :  a  few  minutes  would  sufiice," 
said  Temple,  timidly. 

^'  And  why,  sir,  may  I  ask,  am  I  to  be 
outraged  by  this  man's  vulgar  presence, 
even  for  a  few  minutes?  A  few  minutes 
of  unmitigated  rudeness  is  an  eternity  of 
endurance  1 " 

**  He  threatens  a  statement  in  print ;  he 
has  a  letter  ready  for  The  Times"  mat- 
tered Temple. 

"  This  is  what  we  have  come  to  in  England. 
In  our  stupid  worship  of  what  we  call  pub- 
lic opinion,  we  have  raised  up  the  most  des- 
potic tribunal  that  ever  decided  a  human 
destiny.  I  declare  solemnly,  I'd  almost  as 
soon  DO  an  American.  I  vow  to  heaven 
that,  with  the  threat  of  Printing-Hou^e 
Square  over  me,  I  don't  see  how  much 
worse  I  had  been  if  born  in  Kansas  or 
Ohio  I  " 

'*  It  is  a  regular  statement  of  the  Liscon- 
nor  Mine,  drawn  up  for  the  money  article, 
and  if  only  a  tithe  of  it  be  true  " 

"  Why  should  it  be  true,  sir?"  cried  the- 
noble  lord,  in  a  tone  that  was  almost  a 
scream.  *^  The  public  does  not  want  truth, 
—  what  they  want  is  a  scandal  —  a  libellous 
slander  on  men  of  rank ;  men  of  note  like 
myself.  The  vulgar  world  is  never  so  hap- 
py as  when  it  assumes  to  cancel  great  pub- 
lic services  by  some  contemptible  private 
scandal.  Lord  Culduff  has  checkmated  the 
Russian  Ambassador.  I  know  that,  but 
Moses  has  three  acceptances  of  his  protested 
for  non-payment    LK>rd  Culduff  has  outwit- 
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ted  the  Tuileries.  —  Why  doesn't  he  pay 
his.  bootmaker  V  That's  their  chanson,  sir, 
—  that's  the  burden  of  their  low  vulgar 
song.  As  if  I,  and  men  of  my  stamp,  were 
amenable  to  every  petty  rule  and  miserable 
criticism  that  applies  to  a  clerk  in  Somerset 
House.  They  exact  from  us  the  services  of 
a  giant,  and  then  would  reduce  us  to  their 
own  dwarfish  standard,  whenever  there  is 
question  of  a  moral  estimate." 

He  walked  to  and  fro  as  he  spoke,  his 
excitement  increasing  at  every  word,  the 
reins  in  his  forehead  swelling  and  the  an- 
sles  of  his  mouth  twitching  with  a  spasmod- 
ic motion.  "  There,  sir,"  cried  he,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand ;  "  let  there  bo  no  more 
mention  of  this  man.  I  shall  want  to  see  a 
drafl  of  the  educational  project,  as  soon  as 
it  is  completed.  That  will  do,"  and  with 
this  he  dismissed  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  closed  on  his  de- 
parture, than  Lord  CulduiT  poured  some 
scented  water  into  a  small  silver  ewer,  and 
proceeded  to  bathe  his  eyes  and  temples, 
and  then,  sitting  down  before  a  little  mir- 
ror, he  smoothed  his  eyebrows,  and  patient- 
ly disposed  the  straggling  hairs  into  line. 
**  Who's  there  V  come  in,"  cried  he,  impa- 
tiently, as  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 
Mr.  Uutbill  entered  with  the  bold  and  as- 
sured look  of  a  man  determined  on  an  inso- 
lence. 

"  So,  my  lord,  your  servants  have  got  or- 
ders not  to  admit  roe  —  the  door  is  to  be 
Bhnt  against  me !  **  said  he,  walking  boldly 
forward  and  staring  fiercely  at  the  other's 
face. 

^  Quite  true,  however  you  came  to  know 
it,"  said  Cnlduff,  with  a  smile  of  the  easiest, 

?leasantest  expression  imaginable.  **■  I  told 
!emp1e  Bramleigh  this  morning  to  give  the 
orders  you  speak  of.  I  said  it  in*  these 
words:  —  Cutbill  got  in  here  a  couple  of 
da}'s  ago,  when  I  was  ia  the  middle  of  a 
despatch,  and  we  got  .talking  of  this  that 
and  t'other,  and  the  end  was,  I  never  could 
take  up  the  clue  of  what  I  had  been  writ- 
ing. A  bore  interrupts,  but  does  not  dis- 
tract you ;  a  clever  man  is  sure,  by  his  sug- 
gestiveness,  to  lead  you  away  to  other 
realms  of  thought :  and  so  I  said,  a  strict 
quarantine  asainst  two  people  —  Til  neither 
see  Antonelli  nor  Cutbill." 

It  was  a  bold  shot,  and  few  men  would 
have  had  courage  for  such  effrontery ;  but 
Lord  Culduff  could  do  these  things  with  an 
air  of  such  seeming  candour  and  natural- 
ness, nothing  less  than  a  police-agent  could 
have  questioned  its  sincenty. 

Had  a  man  of  his  own  rank  in  life  ^*  tried 
it  on "  in  this  fashion,  Cutbill  would  have 


detected  the  impudent  fraud  at  once.  It 
was  the  superb  dignitj,  the  consanmiate 
courtesy  of  this  noble  viscount,  aided  bj 
every  appliance  of  taste  and  luxury  anmnd 
him,  that  assured  success  here.** 

'*Take  that  chair,  CutbilU  and  try  t 
cheroot  —  I  know  you  like  a  cheroot.  And 
now  for  a  pleasant  gossip ;  for  I  will  givs 
myself  a  holiday  this  morning.** 

"  I  am  really  afraid  I  interrupt  you,"  be* 
gan  Cutbill. 

**  You  do ;  I  won't  affect  to  deny  it.  Yoa 
squash  that  despatch  yonder  as  effectually 
as  if  you  threw  the  ink  bottle  over  it.  When 
once  I  get  to  talk  with  a  man  like  yoa, 
I  can't  go  back  to  the  desk  again.  Dont 
you  know  it  yourself?  Haven't  you  felt  it 
scores  of  times?  The  Ktupid  man  is  ^ot  rid 
of  just  as  readily  as  you  throw  a  pebble  oat 
of  your  shoe  ;  it  is  ^our  clever  fellow  thil 
pricks  you  like  a  nail." 

^  I'm  sorry,  my  lord,  you  should  feel  me 
so  painfully,"  said  Cutbill,  lauehing,*  but 
with  an  expression  that  showea  how  the 
flattery  had  touched  him. 

*'  You  don't  know  what  a  scrape  I've  got 
into  about  you.** 

"  About  me  f  " 

**  Yes.  My  lady  heard  you  were  here 
the  other  morning,  and  gave  me  a  regoler 
st'olding  for  not  having  sent  to  tell  her. 
You  know  you  were  old  friends  in  Ir^and.* 

^^  I  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  her  lady- 
ship would  remember  me." 

**  What !  Not  remember  your  admirable 
imitations  of  the  speakers  in  the  House?  — 
your  charming  songs  that  you  struck  off 
with  such  facility — the  very  best  im- 
promptus I  ever  heard.  And,  mark  you, 
Cutbill,  1  knew  Theodore  Hook  intimately, 
—  I  mean,  difference  of  age  and  such-like 
considered,  for  I  was' a  boy  at  the  time,— 
and  I  say  it  advisedly,  you  are  better  than 
Hook." 

"  Ob,  my  lord,  this  is  great  flattery  I  " 

**  Hook  was  uncertain,  too.  He  was  what 
the  French  call  joumalier.  Now  that  yoa 
are  not." 

Cutbill  smiled,  for,  though  he  did  not  in 
the  least  know  the  quality  ascribed  to  him, 
he  was  sure  it  was  complimentary,  and  was 
satisfied. 

"  Then  there  was  another  point  of  differ- 
ence between  you.  Hook  was  a  snob.  He 
had  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  social 
inferiority,  which  continually  drove  him  to 
undue  familiarities.  Now,  I  will  say,  I 
never  met  a  man  so  free  from  this  as  your- 
self. I  have  made  a  positive  study  of  you, 
Cutbill,  and  I  protest  I  think,  as  regards 
tact,  you  are  unrivalled." 
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Ml  can  only  ny,  my  lord,  tiiat  I  never 
InewH." 

<*  After  all/  said  Lord  Culdaff,  rising  and 
standing  with  his  back  to  thfi  fire,  while, 
drop|ung  his  eyelids,  he  seemed  to  fall  into  a 
reflective  vein  —  '*  After  all,  this,  as  regards 
worldly  success,  is  the  master  quality.  You 
may  have  every  gift,  and  every  talent,  and 
erery  ffrace,  and,  wanting  *  tact,'  they  are  all 
bat  yameless." 

Cutbill  was  silent.  He  was  too  much 
afraid  to  risk  his  newly  acquired  reputation 
by  the  utterance  of  even  a  word. 

•*  How  do  yon  like  Rome  ?  "  asked  his 
lordship,  abruptly. 

**  I  can  scarcely  say ;  I've  seen  very  little 
of  it  I  know  nobody ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
I  find  time  hang  heavily  enouirh  on  me." 

**  But  yon  must  know  people,  Cutbill ; 
foa  must  go  out.  The  place  has  its  amus- 
ing side ;  it's  not  like  what  wc  have  at  home. 
There's  another  tone,  another  style ;  there 
is  l«fls  concentration,  so  to  say,  but  there's 
more  *'  finesse.' " 

CutbiU  nodded,  as  though  he  followed 
and  assented  to  this. 

<*  Where  the  priest  enters,  as  such  a  con- 
siderable element  of  society,  there  is  always 
^  keener  study  of  character  than  elsewhere. 
In  other  places  you  ask,  What  a  man  does  V 
llcre  you  inquire,  Why  he  does  it  V  " 

Cutbill  nodded  again. 

**  The  women,  too,  catch  up  the  light 
delicate  touch  which  the  churchmen  are 
Such  adepts  in ;  and  conversation  is  general- 
ly neater  than  elsewhere.  In  a  fortnight  or 
ten  days  hence,  youM  sL'e  this  all  yourself. 
Bow  are  you  for  Italian  ?  Do  you  speak  it 
weU?" 

•*  Not  a  word,  my  lord." 

**  Never  mind.  "French  will  do  perfectly. 
I  declare  I  think  wc  all  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  First  Empire  for  having  given 
US  a  language  common  to  all  Europe. 
Neither  cooking  nor  good  manners  could  go 
on  without  it,  and  apropos  of  cooking,  when 
will  you  dine  here  V  They  are  good  enough 
to  say  heru  that  my  cook  is  the  best  m 
Borne.  When  will  you  let  me  have  your 
verdict  on  him  ?  " 

Cutbill  felt  all  the  awkwardness  that  is 
commonly  experienced  when  a  man  is  asked 
to  be  his  own  inviter. 

"  To^ay,"  continued  I^rd  Culduflf,  '*  we 
dine  at  (he  Due  de  Bignano's ;  to-morrow, 
we  have  promised  Lady  Augusta;  Friday, 
we  are  engaged  to  the  Russian  Minister ; 
and  Saturday,  I  believe  Saturday  is  free. 
ShaU  we  say  Saturday,  Cutbill  —  cMght  for 
half-past?    Now,  don't  fail  us.    Wi  shall 


have  a  few  people  in  the  evening,  so  make 
no  other  engagement.    B^-by." 

CutbiU  muttered  out  his  acceptance,  and 
retired,  half  delighted  with  his  success,  and 
half  distrustful  as  to  whether  he  had  done 
what  he  had  come  to  do,  or  whether,  in  not 
approaching  the  subject,  he  had  not  earned 
a  stronger  claim  to  the  possession  of  that 
^'  tact "  which  his  lordship  had  so  much  ad- 
mired in  him. 

**  I'm  sure  he's  an  old  fox ;  but  he's  won- 
derfully agreeable,"  muttered  he,  as  he 
descended  the  stairs.  It  was  only  as  he 
turned  into  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  saw 
L'Estrange  standing  looking  in  at  a  print- 
shop,  that  he  remembered  how  he  had  left 
the  curate  to  wait  for  him,  while  he  made 
his  visit. 

"  I'm  afraid,  from  your  look,"  said 
L'E^strange,  **  that  you  have  no  very  good 
news  (or  me.     Am  I  right  V  " 

'*  Well,"  said  the  other,  in  some  confusion, 
^'  I  won't  say  that  I  have  anything  one 
could  call  exactly  reassurin;:;  to  tell." 

'*  Did  he  suffer  vou  to  go  into  the  question 
fully  V  Did  he  sliow  a  disposition  to  treat 
the  matter  with  any  consideration  ?  " 

Cutbill  shook  his  head.  The  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  done  nothing,  bad  not  even 
broached  the  subject  for  which  his  visit  was 
ostensibly  made,  overwhelmed  him  with 
shame;  and  he  had  not  the  courage  to  avow 
how  he  had  neglected  the  trust  committed 
to  him. 

*^  Don't  mince  matters  with  me,  for  the 
sake  of  sparing  me,"  Cv)ntinued  L'Estrange. 
"  I  never  closed  my  ayas  last  night,  thinking 
over  it  all ;  and  you  can't  lower  me  in  my 
own  esteem  below  what  I  now  feel.  Out 
with  it,  then,  and  let  me  hear  the  worst,  if  I 
must  hear  it." 

^'  You  must  have  a  little  patience.  Things 
are  not  always  s)  bad  as  they  look.  I'm  to 
have  another  interview  ;  and  though  I  won't 
go  so  far  as  to  bid  you  hope,  I'd  iS  sorry  to 
say  despair.  I'm  to  see  him  again  on  Sat- 
urday." 

^*  Two  more  davs  and  nights  of  anxiety 
and  waiting  !  but  I  suppose!  djserve  it  all, 
and  worse.  It  was  in  a  spirit  of  *  greed '  — 
ay,  of  gambling  —  that  I  made  this  venture ; 
and  if  the  punishment  could  fall  on  myself 
alone,  I  deserve  it  all.'" 

^^  Come,  come,  don't  take  on  in  that  fash- 
ion ;  never  say  die.  When  do  the  Bram- 
leiglis  arrive  ?  —  don't  you  expect  them 
this  week  V  " 

'*  They  promised  to  eat  their  Christmas 
dinner  with  us;  but  shall  we  have  one  to 
give  them?    You  know,  I  suppose,   how 
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mattera  have  gone-  at  Albino  ?    The  church 

Satrons  have  quarrelled,  and  eauh  hv  with- 
rawn  his  namo.  No :  Mrs.  Trumpler  re- 
mains, and  she  has  drawn  out  a  now  co<le 
of  her  own  —  a  thirty-nine  articles  of  her 
own  d'jyising,  which  I  mu^t  subscribe,  or 
forfeit  her  support  The  great  feature  of 
it  all  is,  that  the  Bible  is  never  to  be  quoted 
except  to  disprove  it ;  so  that  what  a  man 
lacks  in  scholarship,  he  ma/  make  up  in 
scepticism.  ** 

**  And  do  yo'i  take  to  that  ?  " 

**  Not  exactly ;  and  in  consequence  I  have 
resigned  my  chaplaincy,  and  tnis  uioming  1 
received  a  notice  to  vacate  my  house  by  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  and  go  —  I  don't 
think  it  was  suggested  where  to  in  particu- 
lar—  but  here  comes  my  sister  —  let  us 
talk  of  something  else/' 

*»  Oh,  George,"  cried  she,  "  I  have  got 
you  such  a  nice  warm  coat  tor  your  visiting 
in  the  cold  weather.  Will  ^ou  promise  me 
to  wear  it,  though  you  will  look  like  a 
bear?    How  dye  do,  Mr.  Cutbill  ?  *• 

»« I'm  bobbbh,  miss,  thank  yon.  And 
you?" 

'*  I  don't  exactly  know  if  I'm  bobbish, 
but  I'm  certainly  in  good  spirits,  for  I  have 
heard  from  some  very  dear  friends,  who  are 
on  their  way  to  see  and  spend  the  Christmas 
with  us."  • 

L'Estrange  turned  a  sudden  glance  on 
CutbilL  It  was  a  mere  glance,  but  it  said 
more  than  words,  and  was  so  inexpressibly 
sad  besides,  that  the  other  muttered  a  hur- 
ried good-by  and  lefc  them. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 
A  LONG  TETE-1-TETB. 

Pracoxtal  and  Lon^wortli  sat  at  break- 
fast at  Frey  tag's  Hotel  at  Rome.  They 
were  splendidly  lodged,  and  the  tible  was 
spread  with  all  the  luxury  and  abundance 
which  are  usually  displayed  where  well- 
paying  guests  are  treated  by  wise  inn- 
keepers. Fruit  and  flowers  decorated  the 
board,  arranged  as  a  painter's  eye  miti;ht 
have  suggested,  and  nothing  was  wanting 
that  could  gratify  the  sense  of  sight  or 
tempt  the  palate. 

**  After  all,**  said  Longworth,  "  your  song- 
writer blundered  when  ne  wrote  *  Pamour.' 
It  is  I'arsent  that  '  makes  the  world  go 
round.'  Look  at  that  table,  and  say  what 
sunshine  the  morning  breaks  with  when 
one  doesn't  fret  about  the  bill." 

"  You  are  right,  O  Philip,"  said  the 
other.    **Let  people  say  what  they  may. 


men  love  tbo8«  who  spend  money.  See 
what  a  popularity  fbllow9  the  fimpire  ii 
France,  and  what  is  its  chief  claim  ?  Jul 
what  you  said  a  moment  back.  It  sew 
frets  about  the  bill.  Contrast  thj  splendoir 
of  such  a  Government  with  the  mem  ow^ 
cantile  spirit  of  your  British  PorliaflMat. 
!  hig^lin^  over  contracts  and  catting  dova 
!  dene's'  salaries,  as  though  the  nation  were 
glorifitfd  when  its  servants  wore  brokei 
boots  and  patched  pantaloons.** 

^  The  world  needs  spendthrifts  as  it 
needs  tornadoes.  The  whirlwind  poHfisi 
even  as  it  <levastates." 

**  How  grand  you  are  at  an  aphorisai, 
Philip,  xou  have  all  the  pomp  of  the  pul- 
pit when  you  deliver  a  mere  platitnde.'' 

**  To  a  Frenchman,  everything  is  a  platn 
tude  that  is  not  a  paradox. 

*^  Gro  on,  your  vein  is  wonderful  tbii 
morning." 

**  A  Frenchman  is  the  travestie  of  homaa 
nature  ;  every  sentiment  of  hts  is  the  par- 
ody of  what  it  ought  to  be.  lie  is  grave 
over  trifles,  and  evokes  mirth  oat  of  tiia 
deepest  melancholy;  he  takes  sweet  wins 
witn  his  oysters  and  when  the  post  has 
brought  him  letters  that  may  actoallir  de 
cide  his  destiny,  he  throws  tnem  aside  to 
read  a  critique  on  the  last  ballet,  or  revive 
his  recollections  of  its  delight  by  gazing  oo 
a  coloured  print  of  the  baflerina.' 

**  I  am  getting  tired  of  the  Gitana,"  said 
Pracontal,  throwing  the  picture  from  him; 
*'  hand  me  the  chocolate.  As  to  the  letters, 
1  have  kept  them  for  you  to  read,  for  al- 
though I  Know  your  sputtering,  splashing, 
hissing  language  for  all  purposes  of  talk,  its 
law  jargon  is  quite  beyond  me." 

"Your  lawyer  — so  lar  as  (  have  seen  — 
is  most  careful  in  hid  avoidance  of  techni- 
cals with  you ;  he  writes  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly." 

"  Break  open  that  great  packet,  and  tell 
me  about  its  clear  and  distinct  contents." 

"  I  said  succinct,  not  distinct.  O  man  of  • 
many  mistakes.    This  is  from  Kelson  him- 
self, and  contains  an  enclosure."     He  broke 
the  seal  as  he  spoke,  and  read,  — 

'*  DicAE  Sir,  —  I  am  exceedinglv  distressed 
to  be  obliged  to  inform  you  that  tbe  arrange* 
ment  which,  in  my  last  letter,  I  had  under- 
stood to  be  finally  and  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded between  myself,  on  your  part,  and 
Mr.  Sedley,  of  FurnivaPs  Inn,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Bramleigh,  is  now  rescinded  and 
broken,  Mr.  Bramleigh  having  entered  a 
formal  protest,  denying  all  concurrence  or 
approval,  and  in  evidence  of  his  dissent  has 
actually  given  notice  of  action  against  his 
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solicitor,  for  anauthorized  procediure.  f  The 
billB  therefore  drawn  by  you  I  herewith 
return  as  no  longer  negotiable.  I  am 
forced  to  express  not  only  my  surprise,  but 
my  indignation,  at  the  mode  in  which  we 
have  been  treated  in  this  transaction. 
Awaiting  your  instructions  as  to  what  step 
you  will  deem  it  advisable  to  take  next, 
^  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  Kelson." 

*  **This  is  a  bad  affair,'*  said  Longworth. 
**  That  twenty  thousand  that  you  thought 
to  have  lived  on  for  two  years,  astonishing 
the  vulgar  world,  like  some  Count  of  Monte 
Christo,  has  proved  a  dissolving  view,  and 
there  you  sit  a  candidate  for  one  of  the 
Pope's  prisons,  which,  if  accounts  speak 
truly,  are  about  the  vilest  dens  of  squalor 
and  misery  in  Europe." 

**  Put  a  lump  of  ice  in  my  glass,  and  fill 
it  up  with  champagne.  It  was  only  yester- 
day I  was  thinking  whether  I'd  not  have 
myself  christened  Esau,  and  it  is  such  a  re- 
lief to  me  now  to  feel  that  I  need  not 
Monsieur  Le  Comte  Pracontal  de  Bram- 
leigh,  I  have  the  honour  to  drink  your 
health."  As  he  spoke  he  drained  his  glass, 
and  held  it  out  to  be  refilled. 

"  No ;  I'll  give  you  no  more  wine.  Youll 
need  all  the  calm  and  consideration  you 
can  command  to  answer  this  letter,  which 
requires  prompt  reply.  And  as  to  Esau, 
my  friend,  the  parallel  scared;^  holds,  for 
when  he  negotiated  the  sale  of  his  reversion 
he  was  next  of  kin  beyond  dispute." 

**  I  wonder  what  would  become  of  you  if 
you  could  not  cavil.  I  never  knew  any 
man  so  fond  of  a  contradiction." 

*^  Be  just,  and  admit  that  you  give  me 
some  splendid  opportunities.  No,  I'll  not 
let  you  have  more  wine.  Kelson's  letter 
must  be  answered,  and  we  must  think 
seriously  over  what  is  to  be  done." 

<^  Ma  foi !  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Bramleigh  chalhmges  me  to  a  duel,  be- 
cause he  knows  I  have  no  arms.  He  ap- 
peals to  the  law,  which  is  the  very  costliest 
of  all  the  costly  thin^  in  your  dear  country. 
If  you  could  persuade  him  to  believe  that 
this  is  not  fair  —  not  even  eenerous  —  per- 
haps he  would  have  the  good  manners  to  quit 
the  premises  and  send  me  the  key.  Short 
of  that,  I  see  nothing  to  be  donS."  * 

**  I  have  told  you  already,  and  I  tell  you 
once  more,  if  Kelson  is  of  opinion  that  your 
case  is  good  enough  to  go  to  trial,  you  shall 
not  want  funds  to  meet  law  expenses." 

**  He  has  told  uie  so,  over  and  over.  He 
has  said  he  shall  try  the  case  by  —  what 
is  it  you  call  it?" 


^  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  he  will  proceed 
by  ejectment  to  try  title." 

"This  need  not  cost  very  heavily,  and 
will  serve  to  open  the  campaign.  He  will 
put  me  on  *  the  table,'  as  he  calls  it,  and  I 
shall  bo  interrogated,  and  worried,  and  tor- 
mented, —  perhaps,  too,  insulted,  at  times ; 
and  I  am  to  keep  my  temper,  resent  noth- 
ing —  not  even  wnen  they  impugn  my  hon- 
our or  my  truthfulness  T— for  that  there  are 
two  grand  principles  o^  British  law  :  one  is, 
no  man  need  say  any  ill  of  himself,  nor  is 
he  ever  to  mind  what  ill  another  may  say  of 
him." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  ?  "  said  Longworth, 
laughing. 

"Not  exactly  in  these  words,  but  it 
amounted  to  the  same.  Do  j^ve  me  a  little 
wine ;  I  am  hoarse  with  talking." 

"Not  a  drop.  Toll  me  now,  where  are 
these  letters,  and  that  journal  of  your  grand- 
father's that  you  showed  me  ?  " 

"  Kelson  has  them  all.  Kelson  has  eveiy 
thing.  When  I  believed  the  affair  to  be 
end^,  I  told  him  he  mi^ht  do  what  he 
pleased  with  them,  if  he  only  restored  to  me 
that  coloured  sketch  of  my  beautiful  grand- 
mother." 

"  There,  there  !  don't  get  emotional,  or  I 
have  done  with  you.  I  will  write  to  Kelson 
to-day.  Leave  all  to  us  and  don't  meddle 
in  any  way." 

*'  That  you  may  rely  upon  with  confidence. 
No  one  ever  yet  accused  me  of  occupying 
myself  with  any  thing  I  could  possibly  avoid. 
Do  you  want  me  any  more  ?  " 

"  1  don't  thtuk  so ;  but  why  do  you  ask  ? 
Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"I  have  a  rendezvous  this  momins.  I 
am  to  be  three  miles  from  this  at  one  o'clock. 
I  am  to  be  at  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella, 
to  meet  the  Lady  Augusta  BraiAleigh,  with 
a  large  party,  on  horseback,  and  we  are  to 
ffo  somewhere  and  see  something,  and  to 
dine,  ma  foi  —  I  forget  where." 

"I  think,  all  things  considered,"  said 
Longworth,  gravely,  "  I  would  advise  some 
reserve  as  to  intimacy  with  that  family." 

"  Tou  distrust  my  discretion.  '  Tou  ima- 

r'ne  that  in  my  unguarded  freedom  of  talking 
shall  say  many  things  which  had  been  bet- 
ter unsaid ;  isn't  that  so  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  do ;  at  all  events,  I  know 
the  situation  is  one  that  would  be  intolerable 
to  myself." 

*'  Not  to  mt  though,  not  to  me.  It  is  the 
very  difficulty,  the  tension,  so  to  say,  that 
makes  it  enticing.  I  have  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  enjoyment  in  a  position  where,  by 
the  slightest  movement  to  this  side  or  that, 
you  lose  your  bahuice  and  fall    I  like— 
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I  delight  in  the  narrow  path  with  the  preci- 
pice at  each  hand,  where  a  step  is  destruc- 
tion. The  wish  to  live  is  never  so  strong  as 
when  life  is  in  danger." 

'*  You  are  a  heart  and  soul  gambler." 

<^  Confess,  however,  I  am  *beau  joueur.' 
I  know  how  to  lose."  And  muttering  some- 
thing over  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he 
snatched  up  his  hat  and  hurried  away. 

.  As  Pracontal  was  hurrying  to  the  place  of 
meeting  with  all  the  speed  of  his  Iiorse,  a 
servant  met  him  with  a  note  from  Ladv 
Augusta.  **  She  did  not  feci  well  enough/' 
she  said,  **  for  a  ride  ;  she  had  a  headache, 
and  begged  he  would  come  and  pa^  her  a 
visit,  and  dine  too,  if  he  was  not  airaid  of  a 
dinner  en  tete-2i-tete." 

Overjoyed  with  the  familiar  tone  of  this 
note,  he  hurried  back  to  Rome,  and  soon 
found  himself  in  the  little  drawing-room 
which  looked  out  upon  the  Borghese  garden, 
and  where  a  servant  told  him  her  ladyship 
would  soon  appear. 

"  This  was  very  kind  of  you,  very  nice," 
said  she,  entering  and  giving  him  her  hand 
in  a  languid  sort  of  manner,  *^  to  come  here 
and  give  up  the  delight  of  the  picnic,  with 
its  pretty  women  and  champagne,  and  p&t^ 
aux-truffes.  No ;  you  are  to  sit  yonder.  I 
I  don't  know  you  long  enough  to  advance 
you  to  the  privilege  of  that  low  chair  next 
my  sofa." 

*^  I  am  your  slave,  even  to  martyrdom," 
said  he,  bowing,  and  sitting  down  where  she 
had  bid  him. 

**  You  are  aware,  I  hope,"  said  she, 'in  the 
same  wearied  tone,  *^  that  it  is  very  wrong 
of  us  to  become  acquainted.  That,  con- 
nected as  I  am  with  the  Bramleighs,  I  ought 
not  to  have  permitted  you  to  be  presented 
to  me.  My  sister  is  shocked  at  the  impro- 
priety, and  as  for  Lord  and  Lady  CulaufF, 
rather  than  meet  you  at  dinner  on  Friday 
they  have  left  Rome." 

"  Left  Rome  ?  " 

"Yes,  gone  to  Naples.  To  be  sure, 
he  ought  to  have  been  there  a  month  ago  ; 
he  was  accredited  to  that  Court,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  do  here,  which  was,  how- 
ever, to  him  an  excellent  reason  for  being 
here.  Why  do  you  make  me  talk  so  much  V 
it  sets  my  head  splitting,  and  1  sent  for 
you  to  listen  to  you,  and  not  to  have  any 
worry  of  talking  myself —  there,  begin." 

"  What  shall  I  talk  about  ?  " 

"  Anything  you  like,  only  not  politics, 
or  religion,  or  literature,  or  fine  arts  —  peo- 
ple are  so  unnatural  when  they  discuss 
these;  nor — not  society  and  gossip,  for 
then  they  grow  spiteful  and  ill-natured; 
nor  about  myself,  for  then  you'd  fancy  you 


were  in  love  with  me,  and  I'd  baTe  to  ihi 
the  door  against  you.  Oh,  how  my  kai 
aches !  Give  me  that  flacon,  pray ;  tlNR 
now  ffo  back  to  your  place." 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you  ?  " 

**No:  there's  nothing  I  detest  so  mtA 
as  bein^  read  to.  One  never  ibUows  (hi 
book;  it  is  the  tone  and  accent  of  Ai 
reader,  something  in  his  voice,  sometbiig 
one  fancies  an  affectation  attracts  atte^ 
tion,  and  you  remark  how  bis  hair  is  paited, 
or  how  his  boots  are  made.  Oh,  why  wi 
you  torment  me  this  way  —  I  don't  wail 
to  talk  and  you  persist  in  asking  me  qa» 
tions." 

**  If  you  had  not  a  headache  IM  sing  Ar 
you." 

**  No,  I'll  not  let  you  sing  to  me  akiie; 
that  would  be  quite  wrong.  Hememba^ 
monsieur,  and  when  I  say  remember,  I 
mean  never  forget^  I  am  excessively  prude; 
not  of  that  school  of  prudery  that  repeS% 
but  of  that  higher  tone  which  declares  a 
freedom  im  possible.    Do  you  comprehend  I ' 

'•^  Perfectly,  madame,"  said  he,  bowiiq; 
low  with  an  air  of  an  ideal  reverence. 

*'Now,  then,  that  we  have  settled  tha 
preliminaries  of  our  —  oh,  dear!"  bunt 
she  out,  *'see  what  it  is  to  be  speakiM 
French !  I  had  almost  said  of  *  our  fHenf 
ship.' " 

**  And  why  not,  madame  ?  Can  yoa 
possibly  entertain  a  doubt  of  that  send- 
meut,  at  once  devoted  and  respectful,  whick 
has  brought  me  to  your  feet  ?  " 

*^  I  never  do  doubt  about  anything  that 
I  want  to  believe ;  at  least  till  I  change  my 
mind  on  it,  for  I  am  —  yes,  I  am  very  ca- 

Ericious.  I  am  charmed  with  you  to-day; 
ut  do  not  be  surprised  if  my  servant  shati 
the  door  against  you  to-morrow." 

*^  Madame,  you  drive  me  to  the  brink  of 
despair." 

**  Tm  sure  of  that,"  said  she,  langhiDg. 
^*  I  have  driven  several  that  far ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  I  never  knew  one  who  went 
over. 

**Do  not  push  torture  to  insuflTerancei 
madame,"  cried  he,  theatrically ;  but,  ijsh 
stead  of  laughing  at  him,  she  looked  really 
alarmed  at  his  words. 

**  Ob,  Monsieur  Pracontal,"  cried  she, 
suddenly,  *^  was  that  little  song  you  sunx 
last  ni^ht  your  own  ?  I  mean,  words  and 
music  DOth  ?  " 

He  bowed  with  an  air  of  modesty. 

**Wbat  a  nice  talent,  to  be  able  to  com- 
pose and  write  verses  too  !  But  they  teQ 
me  you  are  horribly  satirical;  that  yon 
make  rhymes  on  people  impromptu,  and 
sing  them  in  the  very  room  with  them." 
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^  Only,  madame,  when  they  are^  what 
you  call  in  English,  bores.* 

**  But  I  like  cores,  they  are  so  nice  and 
dull.  Do  you  know,  Monsieur  Pracontal, 
if  it  were  not  for  bores,  we  English  would 
have  no  distinctive  nationality?  Our 
bores  are  essentially  our  own,  and  unlike 
all  the  other  species  of  the  creature  else- 
where/' 

"  I  respect  them,  and  I  bow  to  their  supe- 
riority." 

**  It  was  very  kind,  very  nice  of  you,  to 
give  up  your  ride  over  the  Campagna,  and 
come  here  to  sit  with  me  in  one  of  my  dull 
moods,  for  to-day  I  am  very  dull  and  dis- 
pirited. I  have  an  odious  headache,  and 
my  sister  has  been  scolding  me,  and  I  have 
had  such  unpleasant  letters.  Altogether, 
it  is  a  dark  day  with  me." 

"  I  am  inexpressibly  grieved." 

"  Of  course  you  are ;  and  so  I  told  my 
sister  you  would  be,  when  she  said  it  was  a 
great  imprudence  on  my  part  to  admit  you. 
ifot  that  I  don't  agree  with  her  in  great 
part,  but  I  do  detest  being  dictated  to ; 
isn't  it  insupportable  V  " 

**  Quit^  so ;  the  very  wonft  form  of 
slavery." 

"  Ii*s  true  you  want  to  take  away  the 
Bramleigh  estates ;  but,  ai  I  said  to  my 
sister,  does  not  every  one  wish  to  win  when 
he  plays  a  game,  and  do  you  detest 
your  adversary  for  so  natural  a  desire? 
I  suppose  if  you  have  a  trump  more  than 
the  Bramleighs  you'll  carry  on  the  stakes." 

*'  Ah,  madame,  how  glad  would  I  be  to 
lay  mv  cards  on  the  table,  if  1  could  be 
sure  of  such  an  opponent  as  yourself. " 

**  Yes,  I  am  generous.  It's  the  one  thing 
I  can  say  for  myself.  I'm  all  for  fighting 
the  batUe  of  life  honourably  and  courte- 
ously, though  I  must  say  one  is  sure  to  lose 
where  the  others  are  not  equally  high- 
nunded.  Now  I  put  it  to  yourself,  M. 
Pracontal,  and  I  ask.  Was  it  fair,  was  it 
honest,  was  it  decent  of  Colonel  Bramleigh, 
knowing  the  insecure  title  by  which  he  held 
his  estate,  to  make  me  his  wife?  Ton 
know,  of  course,  the  difference  of  rank 
that  separated  us ;  you  know  who  I  was — 
I  can't  sa^  am,  because  my  family  have 
never  forgiven  me  the  mesalliance ;  there- 
fore, I  say,  was  it  not  atrocious  in  him  to 
make  a  settlement  which  he  felt  must  be  a 
mockery  ?  " 

**  Perhaps,  madame,  he    may  have  re- 
^rded  our  pretensions  as  of  little  moment ; 
indeed,  I  believe  he  treated  my   father's 
demands  with  much  hauteur." 

"  Still  he  knew  there  was  a  claim,  and  a 


claimant,  when  he  married  me;  and  this 
can  neither  be  denied  nor  defended." 

**  Ah,  madame  I "  sighed  he,  **  who  would 
be  stopped  bv  scruples  in  such  a  cause  ?  " 

*^  No,  no,  there  was  nothing  of  love  in  it; 
he  wanted  rank,  he  wanted  hieh  connec- 
tions. He  was  fbnd  of  me  after  his  fashion, 
I've  no  doubt,  but  he  was  far  more  proud 
than  fond.  I  often  fancied  he  must  have 
had  something  on  his  mind,  he  would  be 
so  abstracted  at  times  and  so  depressed,  and 
then  he  would  seem  as  if  he  wanted  to  tell 
me  something  but  had  not  the  courage  for  it, 
and  I  set  it  down  to  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. I  thought — no  matter  what  I 
thought — but  it  gave  me  no  uneasiness, 
for,  of  course,  I  never  dreamed  of  being 
jealous;  but  that  it  should  be  so  bad  as 
this  never  occurred  to  me  —  never ! " 

'*  I  am  only  surprised  that  Colonel  Bram- 
leigh never  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
treat  with  my  father,  who,  all  things  con- 
sidered, would  have  been  easily  dealt  with ; 
he  was  always  a  pauvre  diable,  out  of  one 
scrape  to  faU  into  another ;  so  reckless  that 
the  very  smallest  help  ever  seemed  to  him 
quite  sufficient  to  brave  life  with." 

**  I  know  nothing  of  the  story,  tell  it  to 
me." 

^^  It  is  very  long,  it  is  very  tiresome,  it  is 
encumbered  with  details  of  dates  and  eras. 
I  doubt  you'd  have  patience  for  it,  but  if 
you  think  you  would,  I'm  ready." 

**  Begin  then,  only  don't  make  it  more 
confused,  more  tangled,  than  you  can  help ; 
and  give  me  no  dates  —  I  hate  dates." 

Pracontal  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two 
as  if  reflecting,  and  then,  drawing  his  chair 
a  little  nearer  to  her  sofa,  he  leaned  his 
forehead  on  his  band,  and  in  a  low,  but  dis- 
tinct voice,  began :  — 

**  When  Colonel  Bramleigh's  father  wai 
yet  a  young  man,  a  matter  of  business  re* 
quired  his  presence  in  Ireland ;  he  came  to 
see  a  very  splendid  mansion  then  being 
built  by  a  rich  nobleman,  on  which  his 
house  liad  advanced  a  large  sum  by  way  of 
mortgage." 

'*  Mon  cher  M.  Pracontal,  must  we  begin 
so  far  back  ?  It  is  like  the  Plaideur  in 
Moli^  who  commences,  *  Quand  je  vois  le 
soleil,  quand  je  vois  la  lune.' " 

*'  Very  true,  but  I  must  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things,  and,  with  a  little  pa- 
tience, ill  soon  get  on  further.  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu Bramleigh  made  acquaintance  in  Ire- 
land with  a  certain  Italian  painter  called 
Giacomo  Lami,  who  had  been  brought  over 
from  Bome  to  paint  the  frescoes  of  this 
great  house.    This  Lami  —  very  poor,  and 
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Terr  homble,  ignoble  if  yoa  like  to  wj  so  — 
hau  a  daughter  of  Burpassing  beauty.  She 
was  80  very  lovely  that  Giacomo  was  accus- 
tomed to  introduce  her  into  almost  all  his 
frescoes,  for  she  had  such  yariety  of  expres- 
sion, so  many  *  reflets/  as  one  may  say,  of 
character  in  her  look,  that  she  was  a  Ma^ 
donna  here,  a  Flora  there,  now  a  Magda- 
lene, now  a  Dido ;  but  yon  need  not  take 
my  word  for  it,  here  she  is  as  a  Danae." 
And  he  opened  his  watch-case  as  he  spoke, 
and  displayed  a  small  miniature  in  enamel 
of  marvellous  beauty  and  captivation. 

"«  Oh,  was  she  really  like  this  ?  " 

^  That  was  copied  from  a  picture  of  her 
at  St  Servain,  when  she  was  eighteen,  im- 
mediately before  she  accompanied  her 
father  to  Ireland ;  and  in  Giacomo's  sketch- 
book, which  I  hope  one  of  these  days  to 
have  the  honour  ot  showing  to  you,  there  is 
a  memorandum  saying  that  this  portrait  of 
Enrichetta  was  the  best  likeness  of  her  he 
had  ever  made.  He  had  a  younger  daugh- 
ter called  Carlotta,  ahio  handsome,  but 
▼astly  inferior  in  beauty  to  my  grand- 
mother." 

"  Your  grandmother  ?  ** 

'*  Forgive  me,  madame,  if  I  have  antici- 
pated; but  Enrichetta  Lami  became  the 
wife  of  Montagu  Bramleigh.  The  young 
man,  captivated  by  her  marvellous  beauty, 
and  enchanted  by  a  winning  grace  of  man- 
ner, in  which  it  appears  she  excelled,  made 
his  court  to  her  and  married  her.  The 
ceremony  of  marriage  presented  no  diflS- 
cultv,  as  Lami  was  a  member  of  some  sect 
of  Waldensean  l^testants,  who  claim  a 
sort  of  affinity  with  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  they  were  married  in  the  parish  church 
by  the  minister,  and  duly  registered  in  the 
registry-book  of  the  parish.  All  these  mat- 
ters are  detailed  in  this  book  of  Giacomo 
Lami's,  which  was  at  once  account-book 
and  sketch-book  atid  journal,  and,  indeed, 
family  history.  It  is  a  volume  will,  I  am 
sure,  amuse  you,  for,  amongst  sketches  and 
studies  for  pictures,  there  are  the  drollest 
little  details  of  domestic  events,  with  pass- 
ing notices  of  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  time  —  for  old  Giacomo  was  a  conspirar 
tor  ^nd  a  Carbonaro,  and  heaven  knows 
what  else.  He  even  involved  himself  in 
the  Irish  troubles,  and  was  so  far  compro- 
mised that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  coun- 
try and  ^t  over  to  Holland,  which  he  did, 
taking  his  two  daughters  with  him.  It  has 
never  been  clear^  ascertained  whethiT 
Monta^  Bramleigh  had  quarrelled  with 
his  wife  or  consented  to  her  accompanying 
her  father,  for,  while  there  were  letters 
from  him  to  her  full  of  affection  and  regard, 


there  are  some  strange  jpaasages  ia  G» 
como's  diary  that  af^im  to  hint  at  estni|^ 
ment  and  coldness.      When  her  cl«3d,  m 
father,  was  bom,  she   pressed  Bimmki^ 
strongly  to  come  over  to  the  chnsteoiig; 
but,  though  he  promised  at  first,  and  i^ 
peared  oveijoyed  at  the  birth  of  hb  hm, 
he  made  repeated  pretexts  of  tiiis  or  tia 
enslavement,  and  ended   by   not  coon^ 
Old  Lami  must  hare  giyen  way  to  mm 
outburst  of  anger  at  this  neg^lect  and  dcll^ 
tion,  for  he  sent  back  Bramleish's  lettan 
unopened ;   and  the  poor  Enrichetta,  after 
stru?glinff  bravely  for  sereral  months  midcr 
this  heartless  and  cruel  treatment,  sunk  aB4 
died.    The  old  man  wandered  away  towanfa 
the  south  of  Europe  after  this,  taking  with 
him   his   grandchild    and    his     renudmf 
daughter ;    and  the  first  entry  we  find  it 
his  diary  is  about  three  years  later,  where  «• 
read,  *  Chambdry,  —  Must  leave  this,  whoe 
I  thought  I  had  at  last  found  a  liome.    Hi^ 
colo  Baldassare  is  bent  on  gaining  CmAoI^ 
ta's  affections.     Were  they   to    many  it 
would  be  the  ruin  of  both.     Each  has  tks 
same  faults  as  the  other.' 

"  And  later  on,  — 

«' '  Had  an  expUnation  with  N.  B.,  wko 
declares  that,  with  or  without  my  conseali 
he  will  make  G.  his  wife.  I  have  threat- 
ened to  bring  him  before  the  Council ;  hit 
he  defies  me,  and  says  he  is  ready  to  abas- 
don  the  society  rather  than  giye  her  up.  I 
must  quit  this  secretly  and  promptly.' 

*^  We  next  find  him  at  Treviso,  where  be 
was  painting  the  Basilicata  of  St.  GuedoUb, 
and  here  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  lonely 
old  man,  deserted  and  forsaken,  showing 
that  his  daughter  had  left  him  some  tine 
before.  lie  alludes  to  offers  that  had  been 
made  him  to  go  to  England ;  but  declares 
that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  set  foot 
in  that  country  more.  One  passage  would 
imply  that  Carlotta,  on  leaving  home,  took 
her  sister's  boy  with  her,  for  in  the  old 
man's  writing  there  are  these  words,  — 

** '  I  do  not  want  to  hear  more  of  them; 
but  I  would  wish  tidings  of  the  boy.  I  hava 
dreamed  of  him  twice.' 

^*  From  that  time  forth  the  journal  merely 
records  the  places  he  stopped  at,  the  worki 
he  was  engaged  in,  and  the  sums  he  received 
in  payment.  For  the  most  part,  his  last 
labours  were  in  out-of-the-way,  obscure 
spots,  where  he  worked  for  mere  subsistence ; 
and  of  how  long  he  lived  there,  and  where 
he  died,  there  is  no  trace. 

<  *  Do  I  weary  vou,  my  dear  lady,  with 
these  small  details  of  very  humble  people, 
or  do  you  reaNy  bestow  any  interest  on  my 
story  ?  *• 
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9  *^  I  like  it  of  all  things.  I  only  want  to 
ti  follow  CarIotta*8  history  now,  and  learn  what 
I   became  of  her." 

g;  *^  Of  her  fate  and  fortune  I  know  nothing. 
i{  indeed,  all  that  I  have  been  telling  yon 
^  heretofore  I  have  gleaned  from  that  hook 
^^  and  some  old  letters  of  my  irreat-g^nd- 
^  fitther's.  My  own  history  I  will  not  inflict 
upon  you  —  at  least  not  now.  I  was  a 
student  of  the  Naval  College  of  Grenoa  tiU 
I  was  fourteen,  and  called  Anatole  Pra- 
contal,  *  dit '  Lami ;  but.  who  had  entered 
me  on  the  books  of  the  college,  who  paid 
for  me  or  interested  himself  about  me,  I 
never  knew. 

*'  A  boyish  scrape  I  fell  into  induced  me 
to  run  away  from  the  college.  I  took  ref- 
uge in  a  small  felucca,  which  landed  me  at 
Algiers,  where  1  entered  the  French  service, 
and  made  two  campaigns  with  Pelissier; 
and  only  quitted  the  army  on  learning  that 
my  &ther  had  been  lost  at  sea,  and  had 
bequeathed  me  some  small  property,  then 
in  the  hands  of  a  banker  at  Naples. 

<*  The  property  was  next  to  nothing,  but 
by  the  papers  and  letters  that  I  found,  I 
learned  who  I  was,  and  to  what  station  and 
fortune  I  had  legitimate  claim.  It  seems  a 
small  foundation,  perhaps,  to  build  upon; 
but  remember  how  few  the  steps  are  in 
reality,  and  how  direct  besides.  M^  grand- 
mother, Enrichetta,  was  the  mamed  wife 
of  Montagu  Bramleigh ;  her  son  —  Godfrey 
Lami  at  his  birth,  but  afterwards  known  by 
many  aliases — married  my  mother,  Mane 
de  Pracontal,  at  Aix,  in  Savoy,  where  I 
was  bom,  the  name  Pracontal  bein^  given 
me.  My  father's  correspondence  with  the 
Bramlcighs  was  kept  up  at  intervals  daring 
his  life,  and  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
diaries,  as  well  as  the  banker's  books,  of 
sums  of  money  received  by  him  from  them. 
In  Bolton*s  hands,  also,  was  deposited  my 
father*s  will,  where  he  speaks  of  me  and  the 
claim  which  I  should  inherit  on  the  Bram- 
leigh estates;  and  ho  earnestly  entreats 
Bolton,  who  had  so  otlen  befriended  him,  to 
succour  his  poor  boy,  and  not  leave  .him 
without  help  and  counsel  in  the  dilficidties 
that  were  before  him. 

**  Have  you  followed,  or  can  you  follow, 
the  tangled  scheme?"  cried  he,  after  a 
pause ;  '*  for  you  are  either  ver^  patient  or 
completely  exhausted  —  which  is  it  ?  " 

*^  But  why  have  yon  taken  the  name  of 
Pracontal,  and  not  your  real  name,  Bram- 
leigh ?  "  asked  she,  eagerly. 


"  By  Bolton's  advice,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  wisely  taking  into  account  how  rich  the 
family  were  whose  right  I  was  about  to 
question,  and  how  poor  I  was.  Boltcm  in- 
clined to  a  compromise,  and,  indeed,  he 
never  ceased  to  press  upon  me  that  it  would 
be  the  fairest  and  most  generous  of  all  ar- 
rangements ;  but  that  to  effect  this,  I  must 
not  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  Bramleighs 
by  assuming  their  name  —  that  to  do  so  was 
to  declare  war  at  once."  "" 

**  And  yet,  had  you  called  yourself  Bram- 
leigh, you  would  have  warned  others  that 
the  right  of  the  Bramleighs  to  this  estate 
was  at  least  disputed." 

Pracontal  could  scarcely  repress  a  snule 
at  a  declaration  so  manifestly  prompted 
by  selfish  considerations;  but  he  made  no 
reply. 

*'^  Well,  and  this  compromise,  do  they 
agree  to  it  ?  "  asked  she,  hastily. 

^'  Some  weeks  a^,  I  believed'  it  was  all 
concluded ;  but  this  very  morning  my  law- 
yer's letter  tells  me  that  Augustus  Bramleigh 
will  not  hear  of  it,  that  he  is  indignant  at 
the  very  idea,  and  that  the  law  alone  must 
decide  between  us." 

''  What  a  scandal  I " 

<^  So  I  thought.  Worse,  of  conrse,  for 
them,  who  are  in  the  world  and  well  known. 
I  am  a  nobofly." 

'*  A  nobody,  who  might  be  somebody  to- 
morrow," said  she,  slowly  and  deliberately. 

''  Afler  all,  the  stage  of  pretension  is  any- 
thing but  pleasant,  and  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  we  have  not  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment." 

^  Can  /be  of  use  ?  Could  my  services 
be  employed  to  any  advantage  ?  " 

**  At  a  moment,  I  cannot  answer ;  bat  I 
am  very  grateful  for  even  the  thought." 

**  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  influence  with 
the  family.  Indeed,  none  of  them  ever 
liked  me ;  but  they  might  listen  to  me,  and 
they  might  also  believe  that  my  interests 
went  with  their  own.  Would  you  like  to 
meet  Augustus  Bramleigh  ?  " 

**  There  b  nothing  I  desire  so  much." 

"  111  not  promise  he'll ,  come ;  but  if  he 
should  consent,  will  you  come  here  on 
Tuesday  mom  ins  —  say,  at  eleven  o'clock 
^  —  and  meet  him  ?  I  know  he's  expected  at 
Albano  by  Sunday,  and  111  bave  a  letter  to 
propose  we  meeting,  in  his  hands,  on  his 
amval." 

'«*  I  have  no  words  to  speak  my  gratitude 
to  you." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


A  PLAN  FOR  A   HOUBRHOLD. 


I 


On  the  first  Sunday  in  April,  St  Cross 
was  closed,  and  Mr.  Marten  held  senrice  in 
the  great  room  of  the  Refuge.  This  cer- 
tainly had  one  eood  result;  it  led  many 
parishioners  to  £at  j^lace  who  had  never 
oeen  induced  to  visit  it  before,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, several  stray  shillings  foond  their 
way  to  its  funds.  Of  course,  the  enlarge^ 
ment  of  the  house,  necessary  for  its  proposed 
orphanage,  could  not  be'  proceeded  with 
while  the  building  was  needed  for  public 
worship;  but  I  arranged  with  the  builder 
that  this  improvement  should  be  carried  out 
as  soon  as  tnc  church  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
completion.  « 

At  the  same  time,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
buy  a  piece  of  land  close  to  the  Church 
green.  The  next  time  we  met  Mr.  Marten, 
we  took  him  to  survey  my  purchase.  It  lay 
on  a  gentle  inclination  behind  St  Cross, 
and  commanded  a  fine  open  view  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

^  I  intend  to  build  a  house  on  it,"  I  said. 

<^  A  fine,  healthy  site,"  he  answered ;  ^  but 
are  you  not  very  comfortable  in  your  pres- 
ent quarters  ?  *' 

**  Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "  ocurs  is  a 
thorougmy  good  old  house,  which  suits  us 
exactly.  A  house  fit  for  birth,  and  death, 
and  sickness,  for  making  love  and  marriage 
—  not  that  Ruth  or  I  will  require  most  of 
its  capabilities,  but  a  house  is  not  a  home 
without  them." 

**  Then  no  new  houses  are  homes,  or  at 
least  very  few,"  said  the  rector,  dismally 
stroking  his  chin,  and  thinking  of  more  than 
his  woras. 

"  I  mean  to  try  and  make  one,"  I  respond- 
ed. "  Is  there  any  reason  why  old  houses 
should  be.  better  than  new  ones  ?  In  most 
thinfiis  the  world  docs  not  go  backwards." 

**  So,  nor  in  this,  really,"  replied  Mr.  Mar- 
ten ;  **  but  a  thoroughly  good  hoose  costs 
money,  and  in  this  matter,  cash  seems 
scarcer  now  than  formerly." 

'*  I  think  Wb  are  getting  to  the  root  of  the 
evil,"  I  observed.  *^  Money  is  much  more 
plentiful  now  than  it  used  to  be,  bat  ever^' 
one  pretends  to  be  richer  than  he  is,  and  if 
a  man  have  enough  money  to  build  a  real 
cottage,  he  buiMs  a  sham  villa  instead." 

**  And  directly  he  gets  fifly  pounds  a  year 
more,  he  removes  to  a  greater  sham,"  said 
Ruth. 

*«  The  right  method,"  I  said,  «<  is  to  build 
a  place  thoroughly  good  in  its  way,  however 
humble  that  way  may  be.    If  it  be  only  a 


bam,  build  it  so  that  it  mar  raMia  » 
changed  when  the  mansioii  is  built  beftRi 
Why  not  follow  the  example  of  our  Uaii 
and  rear  houses  so  000a  and  subftulli 
that  our  successors  shiul  esteem  it  an  hmtr 
to  keep  them  up,  and  may  gratiQr  their  on 
tastes  by  enlarging  and  beautifying,  nd« 
than  by  destroying  ?  " 

'*  But  then  the  march  of  faahiba  «■ 
strides  over  neighbourhoodSf"  observed  Ik. 
Marten,  ''and  the  son  blushes  to  nam 
where  his  father  livedo  and  never  doa  a 
without  the  modification,  *  It  was  so  difloctf 
then  I '  And  ^et  I  think  if  there  were  mm 
right  feeling  in  the  world,  localities  wM 
not  be  mapped  out  as  at  present  — in  oaCr 
outer  life  all  colour  and  Riding ;  in  anotkii 
all  mildew  and  mist" 

"  You  may  well  say  *  outer  life,' "  wii 
Ruth,  grimly,  "for  inner  life  is  miieh.de 
same  queer  mixture  everywhere.  I  belifiit 
there  are  as  many  heartaches  in  manaasi 
as  in  huts." 

**  But  miffht  there  not  be  fewer  in  heA, 
if  they  did  not  keep  aloof  flnom  esdi 
other?  "I  pleaded.  ««  Would  not  a  kii^ 
interest  in  others*  welfare  be  a  healthy  stia- 
ulant  to  many  an  empty,  irritable  misi? 
And  mere  almsgiving  can  neyer  give  tkk 
interest,  which  naturally  j^rows  firam  nstf 
neighbourhood  and  habitual  knowleta* 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  the  wm 
be  spared  many  an  outburst  of  evil  panoii 
if  tne  despair  which  breeds  sacn  wert 
checked  by  the  reassurance  of  6od*s  pc^ 
tection  in  a  comforting  human  presence  ?" 

"  But  still,  some  localities  really  grow 
unbearable,"  said  Mr.  Marten. 

**  Just  because  they  are  deserted,"  I  M- 
swered.  "  If  people  of  means  and  coki- 
vated  tastes  would  stay  in  them,  they  couU 
not  become  unbearable.  And  though  cleaa- 
liness  and  elegance  may  cost  more  under 
these  circumstances  than  under  others,  kC 
wealthy  men  remember  that  the  truest  ehur* 
ityis  that  which  works  indirectly.  There  ii 
far  more  self-denial  and  love  in  remaininf 
on  the  spot,  to  confront  the  struggle  whin 
one  s  weaker  neighbours  must  wage,  thia 
in  fiying  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  thea 
sending  back  a  scanty  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion. Then,  if  exertion  and  example  ftil 
to  ward  off  all  the  surrounding  discomforlii 
let  such  as  remain  be  cheerfully  endured  as 
(jod*s  discipline  — *  far  better  than  man's." 

''  Ah,  yes,"  said  Ruth,  *'  if  folks  onljr  stand 
steady  in  the  path  of  duty,  thepr  will  find 

ganance  enougn  without  mounting   Simon 
tylites*  pillar." 

**  Let  us  remember,"  I  went  on,  ^  that  in 
I  the  few  mixed  neighbourhoods  still  left  ia 
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London,  however  deep  the  poverty  of  the 
poor,  we  never  hear  of  those  i'rightful  deaths 
firom  starvation  and  neglect  which  horrify 
us  in  parishes  where  the  richest  people  are 
I  *  those  just  able  to  straggle  on  without  assist- 
'  ance.  Let  us  also  remember,  when  we  bear 
I  of  aged  people  dying  on  the  bare  floors  of 
empty  rooms,  that  many  of  them  have  been 
industrious  folks,  though  engaged  upon 
those  humble  works  to  which  the  neccsBities 
of  the  labour-market  forbid  wages  which 
will  permit  saving.  Therefore  they  have 
had  employers,  from  whom  time  and  dis- 
tance have  separated  them,  and  who  only 
recall  their  old  servants  when  they  hear  of 
their  miserable  end.  I  think  it  would  be  so 
much  better  if  commercial  men  could  con- 
descend to  keep  to  the  places  which  keep 
them." 

**  But  it  must  be  very  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult to  rear  a  refined  family  among  coarse 
surroundings,"  said  Mr.  Marten. 

» '*  Under  present  circumstances  it  is  so  dif- 
ficult that  it  is  almost  impossible,"  I  re- 
turned. **  As  a  lonely  bachelor  I  could 
reside  in  my  house  of  business  in  the  city, 
though  1  was  only  thought  a  lunatic  for  my 

gains.  But  as  a  married  man  I  could  scarce 
ave  done  so.  No,  the  mistakes  which  have 
been  committed,  cannot  be  hastily  remedied. 
But  where  it  is  still  possible  that  a  neigh- 
bourhood be  maintained  ^  an  epitome  of 
Grod's  world,  with  the  rich  and  poor  side  by 
side,  each  to  comfort  and  sustam  the  other, 
there  let  every  thoughtful  man  beware  how 
he  begin  the  evil  work  of  desertion." 

"  You  see  the  rich  draw  the  rich  to  them," 
said  Mr.  Marten,  **  even  in  rural  districts, 
and  often  in  positive  contradiction  to  the 
dictates  of  nature.  Our  village  of  Upper 
Mallowe  is  much  healthier  than  Mallowe  it- 
self," he  added,  turning  to  Ruth,  **  for  the 
one  is  on  a  hill,  and  the  other  in  its  val- 
ley; but  then,  you  see,  Mallowe  boasts  a 
manor  house,  and  therefore  every  wealthy 
man  in  the  adjacent  country  is  anxious  to 
live  there." 

"  Not  my  brother,  sir,"  remarked  Ru(h. 

"  Not  your  brother,  thank  God,"  Mr.  Mar- 
ten was  pleased  to  answer  (and  I  won't  say 
I  did  not  like  to  hear  it  I).  '•''  But  even  since 
my  sojourn  in  this  village,  an  aged  farmer, 
retiring  on  a  considerable  fortune,  and  cov- 
eting a  quiet  little  villa  for  him  and  his  old 
wife  to  die  in,  immediately  built  the  same  in 
Mallowe  proper.  Nobody  lives  here  except 
Mr.  Garrett,  the  farmers  on  their  own  land, 
their  cottagers,  and  a  few  tradespeople,  who 
go  away  as  soon  as  they  can." 

*^  And  the  clergyman,"  I  added.  "  And 
no  place  is  past  redemption  so  long  as  the  cler- 


gyman stands  bravely  to  his  post  He 
should  always  live  in  his  parish,  whatever  it 
be." 

"  So  I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Marten  ;  "  onljr 
it  is  sometimes  awkward  when  no  house  is 
provided,"  he  added  ruefully. 

Ruth  and  I  exchanged  glances  and  smiles. 

**  W  hat  a  discursive  conversation  we  have 
had,"  I  remarked,  strolling  about  my  new 
possession,  *'  and  it  has  all  started  from  this 
little  bit  of  ground,  whereon  I  wish  to  build 
a  house  exactly  suited  to  a  well-educated 
family  of  moderate  means.  I  want  it  to  be 
so  good  and  so  pleasing  as  to  prove  a  sugges- 
tion for  every  future  erection  in  Upp^r 
Mallowe,  that  people  may  say,  *  Let  our 
house  be  at  least  as  comfortable  as  that  be- 
hind St  Cross,  and  then  as  much  better  as 
possible." 

*^But  I  don't  like  to  see  many  houses 
alike,"  interrupted  Ruth.  **To  follow  an 
example  is  good,  but  to  imitafe  is  bad.  God 
made  no  two  minds  precisely  alike,  so  if 
two  minds  produce  the  same  results,  one  is  in 
slavery." 

Then  there  was  a  pause. 

'*  Mr.  Marten  must  dine  with  us  to-day,"  I 
observed  presently ;  "  for  to-morrow  I  must 
give  my  instructions  for  the  plan  of  this 
house,  and  I  want  some  hints." 

**  You  must  be  a  better  judge  than  I,"  he 
said ;  "  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  dine 
with  you  nevertheless." 

And  so  we  adjourned  to  our  own  house, 
and  when  we  had  discussed  a  pheasant  and 
a  custard,  and  the  cloth  was  removed,  Ruth 
placed  before  us  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
then  took  up  her  knitting  in  a  way  tnat  said 
she  expected  us  to  set  about  our  business  im- 
mediately. 

**  For  what  class  of  people  is  this  house 
intended  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Marten. 

**  For  people  with  about  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  or  a  little  more,"  I  replied. 

^  Then  it  must  be  built  so  that  its  proper 
maintenance  will  not  make  undue  demands 
upon  that  sum,"  he  remarked  promptly,  as  if 
he  had  studied  the  exact  possibilities  of  such 
an  income,  which  very  likely  he  had,  consid- 
ering it  was  his  own. 

**  Certainly,"  I  responded,  ^*  and  so  it  must 
not  be  too  large,  and  yet  there  must  be  sev- 
eral rooms,  for  the  income  does  not  fix  the 
size  of  the  family." 

^*  No,  indeed,"  sighed  the  rector,  shaking 
his  head. 

M  Well,  isn't  that  a  very  good  thing  ?  "  I 
queried.  "  Would  you  like  poverty  to  de* 
prive  us  of  life's  sweetest  blessings  ?  Which 
do  yon  think  the  most  fortunate  —  the  poor 
man  with  loving  children,  or  the  rich  man 
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with  none  ?  I  know  my  own  answer  to  that 
qaestion.  But  to  return  to  our  house,"  I 
added,  taking  up  a  pen  and  marking  on  the 
paper.  **  I  think  the  door  must  be  in  the 
middle,  so  let  that  dot  represent  it/* 

**  Ah,  I  like  that,"  remarked  the  rector, 
"  nothing  is  better  than  a  nice  entrance  hall 
with  rooms  at  each  side." 

**  It  must  be  broad  enough  to  leave  a  good 
passage  beyond  a  table  and  chair  and  hat- 
stand,"  I  said,  still  drawing  on  the  paper  ; 
**  that  is  so  handy  when  many  messengers 
come  who  wait  for  answers,  as  in  the  case 
of  most  professional  men." 

'^And  how  many  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  y  "  asked  Mr.  Marten. 

**  One  at  each  side  of  the  passage^"  I 
replied,  **  a  study  and  a  parlour. 

»*  Then  where  is  the  kitchen  ?  "  interrupted 
Ruth. 

*'  At  the  end  of  the  hall  shall  bo  a  door," 
I  explained  ;  "  this  door  shall  open  into  a 
small  entry,  with  three  other  dooi-s,  those  on 
the  right  and  on  the  left  opening  into  the 

fardcn,  and  that  facing  the  hall  into  the 
itchen.  So,  by  opening  the  doors  on  the 
right  and  lefl,  a  current  of  fresh  air  may 
pass  between  the  sitting  apartments  and  the 
kitchen,  whenever  needed  to  cut  off  all 
over-salubrious  culinary  smells." 

<*  Then  all  the  bedrooms  will  be  upstairs  ?  " 
queried  Mr.  Martin. 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered. 

'*Have  you  considered  a  staircase?" 
asked  Ruth,  **  amateur  architects  never  do." 

"  But  I  have,"  I  replied.  "  I  tell  you  the 
front  part  of  the  hall  shall  be  wide  enough 
for  two  people  to  walk  abreast  past  a  roomv 
table  and  a  comfortable  chair.  This  width 
is  unnecessary  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
There  a  flight  of  stairs  can  rise  to  the  land- 
ing, which  will  be  above  the  kit<'hen  entry 
and  the  back  part  of  the  hall,  and  will  be  lit 
by  two  windows,  right  and  lefl,  like  the 
doors  below.  All  the  bedrooms  will  open  on 
to  this  landing  except  one,  which  must  be 
gained  through  another." 

**I  don't  exactly  understand  how  you 
arrance  the  stairhead,"  my  sister  observed. 

"  Neither  do  1,"  I  admitted  candidly  ; 
**  but  I  suppose  the  architect  will  do  sa" 

**  I  think  I  can  see  how  it  could  be  man- 
aged bv  means  of  a  gallery,"  said  Mr.  Mar- 
ten, criticising  my  rough  plan  ;  **  but  as  you 
say,  these  details  are  best  lefl  to  professional 
skill." 

*'  And  how  many  bedrooms  do  you  mean 
to  have  V  "  asked  Ruth. 

"  I  think  of  five,"  I  replied.  «  One  for 
the  beads  of  the  family,  extending  over  the 


study,  one  over  the  kitcheoy  two  onr  h 
parlour,  and  a  little  extra  chamber  abM 
the  hall." 

<*  Then  you  intend  the  study  and  thew 
lour  to  be  rather  large  ?  **  remarked  Jk 
Marten. 

**  Each  about  sixteen  feet  bj  fiiVeea,*  I 
answered. 

"•  But  I  never  thought  a  man  witk  tn 
hundred  a  year  could  live  in  so  large  akoK 
as  this,"  he  said,  very  briskly. 

**  I  mean  it  for  an  income  of  two  bnaM 
exclusive  of  house  rent,'*  I  repliecl 

**  Oh,  indeed ! "  said  he,  in  quit 
tone. 

*'  Shall 


quite  anolkr 


you  have  the  walls  papered  or 
wainscoted  ?  "  asked  Ruth. 

**  Wainscoted,"  I  replied. 

<^  It  costs  more  at  first,  but  it's  cheapeit  it 
the  end,"  said  my  sister,  **  and  it  can  be  kept 
clean  much  more  easily;  and 
labour  is  saved,  money  is  saved." 

'^  And  the  kitchen  shall  have  a 
floor,"  I  went  on, ''  and  the  hall  shaU  be  tiled, 
not  with  very  smart  tiles,  which  put  (idi- 
nary  furniture  to  shame,  but  good  neatpUi 
ones,  so  that  the  heart  of  the  mistress  need 
never  be  vexed  by  splitting  oil-cloth  or  rfj^ 
ping  carpet" 

*'  Uow  thoughtful  vou  are  !  '*  said  Che  rre* 
tor,  with  a  grave  smile. 

*'  And  build  the  house  itself  with  red 
bricks,"  put  in  Ruth.  ''  They  look  best  with 
the  green  leaves  in  summer,  apd  in  autnm 
and  winter  the  sight  is  as  good  as  a  fire ! " 

*'It  shall  be  built  with  n^d  bricks.  Roth," 
I  assented ;  **  that  is  another  good  old  &iib> 
ion  which  has  fallen  into  disuse." 

^  Also  on  account  of  its  cost,"  said  Mr. 
Marten. 

'^  A  short-sighted  policy,*'  I  answered, 
**  considering  that  houses  are  now  made  of 
inferior  material,  and  then  covered  with 
paint  or  cement,  which  needs  constant  re- 
newal, and  gives  the  owner  the  perpetual 
worry  and  mortification  always  caused  bf 
fading  shabbiness." 

'*  Qut  I  almost  think  two  hundred  a  yev 
is  too  little  to  keep  house  upon,"  remarked 
Mr.  Marten  presently. 

**  Too  little  for  the  fantastical  existence  of 
boarding-school  misses  and  dandies,"  an- 
swered Ruth,  *'  but  just  enough  for  the  hon- 
est life  of  good  women  and  brave  men." 

"  But  what  service  can  a  man  secure  with 
such  an  income  ?  "  asked  the  rector. 

**Tlie  best  ser>Mce,"  replied  my  sister, 
"  the  service  of  love." 

"  What  I  set  his  wife  to  household  work !  * 
exclaimpd  the  rector  aghast. 
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**  If  I  were  a  man  I  would  not  marry  a 
woman  who  was  unworth^r  of  sach  work,** 
said  Ruth  drily. 

"Unworthy?  No  I"  said  Mr.  Marten. 
**But  when  a  woman  is  highly  educat- 
ed"  

^*  What  is  the  end  of  her  education  ?  "  in- 
quired my  sister.  **  To  play  a  little  worse 
tnan  a  professional  pianist  ?  —  to  paint  not 
80  well  as  an  artist  r  —  to  talk  French  so 
that  foreigners  can  just  guess  what  she 
means  ?  If  she  can  do  better  than  this,  she 
herself  can  add  to  the  family  income ;  but 
then,  unless  she  be  a  wonder,  the  home  will 
not  be  quite  as  happy  as  if  she  devoted  her- 
self to  make  the  bc*st  of  her  husband's  earn- 

*       tt 
mgs. 

"  I  could  not  endure  that  my  wife  should 
earn  money,"  said  the  rector  emphatically. 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  plain  trutn,  Mr.  Mar- 
ten," retorted  Uuth ;  "  you  would  like  to  set 
up  your  wife  as  an  idol,  and  then,  like  all 
other  idols,  she  would  break.  Has  a  woman 
DO  soul,  sir  V  "  she  added  almost  severely. 
^  Is  she  neither  to  serve,  nor  to  save,  nor  to 
earn  ?  Will  you  leave  her  no  way  to  heav- 
en, sir  ?  " 

'*  I  know  cood  women  feel  with  jrou,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Marten  reflectively;  "bat  I  al- 
ways thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  men 
who  loved  them  to  save  them  from  them- 
selves." 

"  To  what  danc^er  do  their  natural  im- 
pulses spur  them  ?  "  asked  Ruth,  rather  sar- 
castically. "  On  what  precipice  does  a  good 
housewife  stand  V  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  danger  exactly,"  said 
the  rector ;  "  but  is  not  a  cultivated  mind 
likely  to  be  dwarfed  if  set  to  work  which 
could  be  as  well  done  by  an  uncultivated 
one?" 

"  The  simplest  task  is  done  better  for  real 
cultivation,"  answered  my  sister ;  "  and  the 
raw  materials  of  education  are  just  like 
seeds,  quite  valueless  if  they  do  not  bring 
forth  a  crop." 

"  And  let  me  remark,"  said  I,  "  that 
most  great  and  good  women  —  and  many 
who  have  been  merely  great  —  had  their  full 
sliare  of  the  commonest  domestic  duties." 

"  Yes,  truly,"  assented  Ruth.  "  Was  Gri- 
zel  Baillie  less  a  ladv  l>ecause  she  knew  the 
worth  of  a  farthing  ^  Was  Joan  of  Arc  less 
heroic  because  she  had  doubtless  scrubbed 
manv  a  floor?  Did  not  £mily  Bronte 
blacken  the  grates  in  Ha  worth  Parsonage  ? 
And  upon  my  word,  she  was  better  employed 
then  than  when  she  wrote  *  Wuthering 
Heights  ! ' " 

"  Ruth,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  you  will  prej- 
udice Mr.  Marten   anew  against  domestic 
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work,  on  the  novel  ground  that  it  strength- 
ens a  woman's  mind  a  little  teo  much  I  " 

"  Well,  if  the  woman  be  not  a  Christian, 
ni  own  that  is  its  tendency,"  she  granted. 
"  But  if  she  be,  no  matter  how  strong  her 
mind  grows,  she'll  not  forget  her  place,  and 
her  husband  will  be  none  the  weaker  for  her 
stren(;th. " 

"  Tlien  yon  don't  think  two  hundred  a 
year  a  bad  income  to  marry  on  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Marten,  smiling. 

I  must  here  observe  that  he  had  no  idea 
we  knew  it  was  his  own.  That  information 
we  had  obtained  from  the  Clermf  List,  and  I 
hope  my  readers  will  wait  awhile  ere  they 
condemn  us  for  undue  curiosity. 

"  I  think  two  hundred  a  year  a  very  good 
beginning,"  I  answered,  "  while  energy  is 
strong  and  hope  is  high.  Nay,  if  all  else 
were  promising,  I  should  blame  one  who, 
having  so  mndi,  yet  waited  for  more.  For 
why  Old  God  ^ve  us  hope  if  we  are  to  avoid 
occasions  for  its  exercise  ?  " 

"  Reasonable  hope,"  put  in  Mr.  Marten. 

"  And  if  an  industrious  and  able  man  of 
thirty  possess  two  hundred  a  year,  is  it  un« 
reasonable  in  him  to  hope  that  he  may  have 
three  hundred  by  the  time  he  is  forty  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  But  if  not  ?  "  queried  the  rector,  with  a 
dubious  smile. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  <<  should  God  deny  a  blos- 
som to  our  hopes,  and  give  us  poverty  instead 
of  wealth,  ana  sorrow  mstead  of  joy,  He  will 
not  deny  us  hearts  strong  enough  to  answer, 
*  It  is  better  so.' " 

"  Then  what  becomes  of  improvidence  — 
is  there  no  such  thing  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Mar- 
ten. 

"  Ah,  truly  there  is,"  responded  Ruth, 
"  when  a  man  marries  a  fool,  or  a  woman 
does  ditto." 

"  Tliere  are  other  kinds  of  improvidence, 
too,"  I  remarked ;  "  when  a  man  marries 
without  reasonable  prospect  of  a  permanent 
income,  or  without  an^r  little  fund  to  fhll 
back  upon  in  emergencies.  And  yet  I  have 
observed  that  even  these  cases  prosper  bet- 
ter than  they  seem  to  deserve." 

"  Should  you  speak  thus  to*  every  one, 
sir  ?  "  said  the  rector,  carelessly  sketching  on 
a  blank  sheet 

Now,  why  did  he  try  to*  make  our  conver> 
sation  personal  ?  I  was  glad*  when  Ruth 
answered  for  me,  saying,  — 

"  Of  course  not  Truths,  like  physic, 
must  be  administered  to  the  right  patients. 
For  what  cures  one,  kills  another." 

At  that  moment  there  came  to  our  door  a 
workman  from  St..  Cross,  inquiriuf^  for  the 
rector.    So  Mr..  Marten  bade  us  a  hasty 
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{!00<l-bye,  and  burned  off.  Orderly  sister 
Ruth  instantly  besan  to  arrange  the  papers 
scattered  over  the  table.  Presently  she 
paused  smiling,  and  pushed  a  sheet  towards 
me  — 

"  I  declare  he  has  drawn  a  Udy's  head  I 
said  she. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
THB  FIRST  OF  MAT. 

We  learned  that  May-day  did  not  pass 
unobserved  in  Upper  Mallowe,  but  that  it 
was  a  time  mucn  dreaded  b^  all  prudent 
fathers  and  mothers.  The  festivities  were  a 
mere  degeneration  of  the  old  May-poles  and 
dances,  having  forfeited  whatever  beauty 
and  merriment  those  possessed,  and  re- 
tained only  their  riotous  license,  thereby 
drawing  to  our  quiet  village  all  the  disor- 
derly characters  within  ten  miles  thereof. 
May-day  was  a  sad  date  in  many  a  humble 
cottage,  marking  the  time  when  the  only 
son  first  came  home  *^  not  himself,'*  or  when 
the  daughter  conceived  that  fatal  passion 
for  flattery  and  finery  which  ultimately  led 
her  away  and  away,  —  God  only  knows 
where! 

Mr.  Marten  knew  and  deplored  the  evil, 
and  it  was  he  who  first  mentioned  it  to  me, 
along  with  his  own  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
grapple  therewith.  He  had  preached  about 
It,  with  stern  and  sorrowful  lamentations ;  he 
had  made  personal  appeals  to  the  younger 
members  or  his  flock,  nay,  when  the  fateful 
day  came,  he  had  startled  the  godless  scene 
with  terrible  words  of  warning  and  condom- 
nation.  Startled  it  truly,  but  not  to  awed 
repentance,  only  to  coarse  jests  and  rude 
laughter.  And  now,  when  the  time  of 
trouble  drew  nigh,  he  came  to  me,  saying, 
«  What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

*'The  Sunday  before  May-day,"  he  re- 
marked, ^*  I  always  look  round  my  church, 
and  wonder  which  boy  or  which  girl  I  shall 
never  again  see  in  the  accustomed  seat  It 
never  passes  without  some  such  result" 

**  And  have  you  never  tried  a  counter 
attraction  ?  "  I  asked. 

'*  Last  year  I  got  up  a  lecture  on  the 
*  Origin  of  Old  Customs,'  with  illustrations," 
he  answered,  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of 
hopelessness. 

**  And  who  attended  ?  "  inquired  Ruth. 

**  A  few  old  people,  and  two  or  three 
very  small  girls,"  he  replied. 

^*  Did  they  like  it  ?  "  pursued  my  sister. 

*^  I  cannot  say,"  he  responded. 


*<  Did  you  like  it  ?  "  she  asked,  pointedly. 

*'  I  might  have  preferred  a  walk  in  toe 
fields,"  he  answered,  looking  np-  with  a 
rueful  smile. 

"  Then  judge  others  by  yourseU^ "  and 
she. 

*'  The  only  remedy  lies  in  a  ooonter  at- 
traction," 1  remarked,  *'  and  it  nmat  be 
prepared  very  carefully,  for  each  ftilure 
will  make  the  matter  more  diflieult.  And 
in  these  thin^  we  must  always  remember 
that  although  it  is  sometimes  good  to  unite 
instruction  and  amusement,  yet  the  oomt^ 
nation  can  never  supply  the  place  of  pure 
pUy.' 

**  Ah,  yes,"  observed  Ruth,  '*  whenever  I 
hear  a  child  say  it  likes  '  sensible  games ' 
best,  I  always  think,  *  You  little  iS»  nm- 
pleton,  you'll  choose  differently  when  yoa've 
done  some  real  work.' " 

"Then  you  would  ruin  the  makers  of 
scientific  tojrs,"  said  Mr.  Marten,  smiling. 

"  No,  I  would  not,"  she  answered ;  "diey 
can  mske  them  for  the  schoolnoom.  Let  a 
child  learn  about  steam  engines  and  so 
forth,  but  don't  expect  it  to  find  merriment 
therein."  , 

"  Sir,"  I  said,  "  will  you  clear  joor  eon- 
science  firom  the  burden  of  these  BCay-dqr 
sports,  and  lay  it  upon  mine  ?  " 

"  Most  gladly  will  I  do  so,"  he  replied. 
"if— if  I  ought." 

"I  think  you  should,"  I  answered,  *< and 
I  will  explain  my  reason.  Perhaps  I  shall 
succeed  oetter  than  you,  just  becaose  I  am 
not  a  clergyman." 

"  Is  it  so  r  "  he  sighed ;  "  will  people  never 
believe  it  possible  that  a  clergyman  honert- 
ly  wishes  their  good  ?  " 

"Not  exactly  that,"  I  responded,  **lMit 
their  instincts  cry  out  for  *  fan'  and  th^ 
have  a  notion  that  a  clergyman  will  give  bat 
a  diluted  draught  thereof,  and  will  only  tot 
erate  that  for  the  sake  of  the  '  moral/  * 

"  And  as  there's  never  smoke  wiUiout  ali^ 
tie  fire,"  put  in  Ruth,  "  so  there's  no  popu- 
lar notion  which  has  not  some  reason  rar  it. 
The  sooner  such  reason  u  destrojred  the 
better,  only  till  that  time,  there  are  certain 
wholesome  movements  in  which  a  eleigy- 
man's  best  place  is  the  background." 

"  Well,  if  you  and  your  brother*  wQl 
kindly  devise  some  successful  May-day  cel- 
ebration, I  am  sure  I  shall  be  most  nappjr 
to  appear  as  your  most  insignificant  goeil, ' 
said  Mr.  Marten  humbly. 

"  And  then  you  will  hare  a  maffnifioeot 
chance  of  convincing  your  panriijooen 
you  are  none  the  less  a  man  becaose  nm 
are  ^  a  parson,' "  I  said.    "  I  think  it^  a 
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Tery  good  thing  for  all  parties  when  a  cler- 
gyman has  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
among  his  people  in  an  unofficial  character." 

And  so  we  arranged  between  us  that  the 
rector  should  be  kept  as  much  in  ignorance 
of  oar  plans  as  any  one  in  the  parish,  and 
that  wcr  should  send  him  an  invitation  in 
dae  coarse,  and  away  he  went,  declaring 
he  should  be  qoite  restless  and  uneasy  in 
his  mind  until  it  reached  him,  and  adaing 
fhAt  wonders  would  never  cease,  since  he, 
too,  was  allured  into  eager  expectation  of 
the  coming  May-day. 

So  Ratn  and  I  conspired  together,  and 
we  took  Agnes  Herbert  and  the  M^CaUums 
into  our  plot.  We  settled  directly  that  the 
ftstival  must  begin  early  in  the  day,  and 
must  be  of  a  we,  out-of-door  character. 
There  could  be  nothing  better  than  the 
aocient  custom  of  "  getting  in  the  May,'' 
which,  owinff  to  an  early  season,  was  now 
in  beautiful  blossoms.  Strange  to  say,  May- 
day at  Upper  Mallowe  had  t^n  kept  with- 
out any  snadow  of  this  usage,  and  the 
adyent  of  God*s  flowers  had  been  celebrated 
merely  by  rough  dances,  inane  songs,  gam- 
bling, and  intemperance.  Surely  it  was 
not  nard  to  find  better  ways  of  holiday- 
making.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  popular 
instinct  will  seldom  choose  the  evil  and 
reject  the  good,  —  if  it  only  have  a  fair 
choice. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  our  invita- 
tions were  issued  on  neatly-printed  cards, 
Affnes  and  Alice  filling  in  the  names  of  the 
individuals  or  families  addressed,  so  that 
each  invitation  had  a  pleasant  personal 
tone,  and  ran  as  follows :  — 

'*  Mr.  Edward  Garrett  hopes  to  see  Mr. 
John  Jones  and  family  (as  tne  case  might 
be),  at  the  Oak  on  the  Green,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  May.  Why 
fhoald  good  old  customs  die  out?  Is 
not  summer  as  great  a  blessing  to  us  as  to 
oar  Ibrefathers  ? 

'  Can  soch  delifi^hts  be  in  tho  street 
And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't  ? 
Come,  well  abroad,  and  let's  obev 
The  proclamatioQ  made  for  Maj.^" 

Besides  sending  one  to  everybody  in  and 
aboot  our  own  village,  I  sent  a  few  cards 
to  some  old  friends  at  Mallowe,  among 
them  the  present  owner  of  Meadow  Farm, 
the  only  son  of  my  Lucy's  eldest  brother. 

The  eventful  morning  arose  bright  and 
wana,  and  by  half-past  ei^ht  Ruth  and  I 
were  at  the  rendezvous.  I  must  mention 
that  the  Green  lay  behind  our  Refuge,  so 
that  its  back  gate  opened  upon  it    Old 


Mr.  M*Callum  and  Alice  had  stocked  the 
garden  with  every  available  seat,  for  the 
comfort  of  any  elderly  people^  who  might 
honour  tho  gathering  with  their  presence. 
Indeed,  the  whole  house  presented  a  holiday 
appearance,  for  in  consideration  of  its 
famous  '*  supper  room,"  we  intended  to  close 
our  festivities  there. 

Early  as  we  were,  many  were  before  us, 
and  amongst  them  Mr.  Herbert  and  his 
niece.  The  farmer  was  in  his  element,  chat- 
ting with  his  labourers,  complimenting  their 
blushing  wives,  and  praising  their  bonnie 
children.  Bessie  Sanders  too  was  there, 
talking  to  Alice  M^Callum,  and  helping  her 
to  welcome  some  very  aged  village  matrons, 
who  were  saying  **  they  wanted  to  see  the 
fun,  though,  dearie  me,  fiin  was  getting  hard 
work  for  their  likes,  now-a-days."  Anne 
Sanders  was  not  there,  but  that  valuable 
member  of  society  made  her  appearance 
about  noon,  being,  I  presume,  as  soon  as  she 
could  get  ready.  I  resret  to  say,  she  was 
tho  cause  of  the  only  l>reach  of  propriety 
which  occurred  during  the  day,  inasmuch  as 
when  she  arrived  a  small  boy  called  out, 
"  Hulloo,  Jem,  here's  a  guy ! "  Of  course  I 
reproved  the  lad,  but,  except  to  his  good 
manners,  there  was  no  harm  done,  for  Bessie 
did  not  hear  him,  and  Anne  decidedly  liked 
it,  a5cepting  it  as  the  malignity  of  an  unap- 
preciative  world,  instead  of  blushing  at  (he 
truthful  description  of  her  own  slovenly  ap- 
pearance. 

As  we  walked  through  the  assembled 
people,  shaking  hands  and  exchanging 
greetings,  a  sound  of  sweet  singing  suddenly 
reached  us,  and  Mr.  Marten  and  the  boys 
of  his  choir  came  trooping  across  the  green, 
trilling  a  merry  May-day  carol.  And  did 
not  we  applaud  when  they  came  amongst  us ! 

And  ever  and  anon  as  we  lingered  at  the 
oak  on  the  Green,  while  tardy  neighbours 
joined  us  —  some  in  a  flutter  which  denoted 
they  had  not  made  up  their  minds  to  come 
till  the  last  minute  —  Mr.  Marten  and  his 
choir  boys  lifted  their  voices  and  sang  appro- 
priate glees.  But  before  ten  we  started  on 
our  rambles,  Mr.  M*Callum  remaining  in  the 
Refuge  garden  to  dispense  sundry  simple 
dainties  to  such  old  people  as  had  lost  all 
inclination  for  pedestrianism. 

Away  we  went:  each  fi*ee  to  follow  his 
own  tastes,  —  to  run  races,  to  search  for 
hawthorn  in  sober  earnest,  to  carry  the 
babies,  to  go  a  little  aside,  whispenng  — 
dear  me,  wherc's  the  harm?  When  my 
Lucy  said  something  which  has  done  me 
goo<i  all  my  life,  she  did  not  speak  in  a  room 
full  of  company !  As  for  Ruth,  nobody  was 
more  popular  or  more  delighted.    She  got 
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on  confidential  terms  with  everybody.  The 
courting  couples  seemed  to  feel  she  knew 
all  about  it,  and  so  attempted  no  conceal- 
ment Wherever  Ruth  went  there  was 
quite  a  little  bustle  round  her,  but  her  par- 
ticular companion  was  young  Weston,  and 
a  fine-looking  honest-hearted  fellow  he  was, 
like  his  father  before  him. 

Presently  I  noticed  Greor^  Wilmot. 
Just  as  our  whole  party  turned  into  a  lane, 
so  narrow  that  it  reduced  us  to  something 
like  rank  and  file,  he  ran  before,  and  then 
stood  still  and  watched  us  pass.  As  I  came 
up,  I  said  to  him  — 

"  I  hope  you  are  enjoying  yourself,  my 
boy.     Are  you  looking  for  anybody  ?  " 

*'He  doesn't  seem  to  be  here,"  he  an- 
swered, eagerly  watching  as  the  crowd  passed 
bv.  . 
'"Who  is  he?"  Tasked. 

"  The  gentleman  who  brought  me  to  you, 
sir,"  he  replied. 

"  Should  you  like  to  see  him  ? "  I 
queried. 

"  Yes,  'cos  it's  all  so  nice,"  he  said,  simply. 
.  <*  What  is  that  ?  "    inquired  Agnes  Her- 
bert, who  happened  to  be  beside  me. 

"Did  you  never  hear  that  story?"  I 
questioned  in  reply,  and,  drawing  the  lad 
alouff  with  us,  I  narrated  his  first  arrival  at 
our  house.  She  listened  with  very  quiet 
interest,  and  just  as  my  tale  ended,  her 
uncle  came  upon  us,  and  claimed  my  atten- 
tion. But  half  an  hour  later  I  found  the 
rough  farra-lad  still  walking  beside  her,  and, 
from  a  few  words  which  I  overheard,  I  dis- 
covered that  her  delicate  womanly  tact  had 
made  a  far  better  mutual  ground  of  their 
common  acquaintance  with  London  than  I 
had  done. 

Long  before  noon  the  lads  of  our  party 
were  laden  with  May-blossom  trophies,  but 
I  was  glad  to  see  these  were  only  boufi^hs, 
and  that  as  no  hawthorn  trees  were  seriously 
broken,  the  meadows  would  look  none  the 
wor^  for  our  spoils.  Presently,  as  we  came 
to  a  hedge,  white  with  blossom,  I  discovered 
the  reason  for  this  thoughtfulness,  by  hear- 
ing Alice  M^Callum's  sofl,  Scottish  voice 
liftied  in  gentle  exhortation.  Where  did  she 
learn  this  tenderness  for  nature?  Very 
likely  she  has  not  read  Wordsworth.  But 
who  is  most  akin  to  the  poet  —  those  who 
know  his  words,  or  those  who  have  his  heart  ? 

"  What  a  pretty  girl  that  b ! "  remarked 
young  Weston  to  Kuth,  just  as  I  joined 
them. 

"  Which  ?  "  queried  my  sister. 

"  The  one  with  the  Highland  name,"  he 
answered.    "  She  has  a  real  pretty  face." 

"  And  as  good  as  she's  pretty,"  responded 


^uth,  "ay,  and  far  better;  only  a  man 
always  begins  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  woman's 
qualities."  * 

"  I  fancy  Fve  seen  her  befbre,"  said  Mr. 
Weston.    "  Will  you  say  her  name  again  ?  " 

"Alice  M'Callum,"  answered  my  aister; 
"  and  very  likely  you  have  seen  her  before, 
for  she  was  formerly  lady's  maid  at  Mallowe 
Manor." 

"  Oh  indeed  I "  he  said,  with  a  slightly 
fallen  countenance;  "I  remember  now. 
There  was  some  misfortune  in  her  family." 

"  There  was  a  sad  accusation  brought 
against  her  brother,"  I  remarked,  "  who 
seems  to  me  as  fine  a  young  man  as  1  know. 
But  he  is  now  doing  very  well  in  London. 
As  for  Alice,  the  woole  affair  was  only  the 
trial-furnace  which  tests  pure  gold." 

"  But  men  seldom  like  tried  eold  in 
women's  nature,"  said  Ruth,  rather  sharply ; 
"  thev  prefer  untried  gilt  Perhaps  because 
they  know  they  don't  deserve  the  other." 

"  Is  Miss  M'Callum  now  living  at  home  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Weston,  presently. 

"  When  we  first  came  here,  she  was  our 
upper  servant,"  Buth  answered.  "  She  pre- 
ferred our  service  to  the  Manor,  that  she 
might  be  near  her  grandfather.  Bat  she 
left  us  to  live  at  our  Refuge,  where  she  is 
matron." 

My  sister  had  never  before  called  Alice 
by  this  dignified  name. 

Here  somebody  called  me  away,  and  I 
was  engaged  with  different  members  of  our 
party  for  some  time  afler,  and  when  next  I 
noticed  young  Weston  he  was  climbing  a 
steep  bank  to  gather  some  pink  hawtfaora 
for  the  blushing  matron  of  the  Refuge. 

"  It  is  nearly  time  for  me  to  go  home^  sir,* 
she  said,  when  she  saw  me. 

"  Very  nearly,  Alice,"  I  answered. 

"  What !  can  t  you  stay  with  us  ?  "  que- 
ried Mr.  Weston,  as  he  descended,  panting, 
with  a  face  which  nearly  matched  his  floral 
treasures. 

"  Alice  has  business  at  home,"  I  ^d,  smil- 
ing, and  then  I  passed  on. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  missed  her  —  and  him 
also. 

The  rest  of  us  did  not  return  to  the  Ref- 
uge until  about  one  o'clock.  Ruth  and  I 
knew  what  we  should  find  there.  In  its 
back  garden  were  two  tables,  groaning  be- 
neath the  weight  of  huge  ioints  and  jolly 
pies,  and  enlivened  by  bunches  of  May,  srt 
in  honest  earthenware  iugs.  The  lads 
cheered  when  they  saw  them.  But  there 
was  not  room  for  all  to  sit  down  together,  so 
the  juniors  waited  for  a  second  "spread," 
and  left  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  un- 
cles and  aunts  in  our  charge  ;  and  Miss  San- 
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ders  and  I  proYided  for  one  table,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  and  Ruth  for  another.  Alice 
wished  to.  wait  upon  us,  but  I  bade  her  re- 
serve herself  wholly  for  the  youngsters.  As 
for  Mr.  Westoo,  I  ibund  he  had  resolved  to 
go  or  stay  as  she  did,  and  they  both  lingered 
wiih  us,  till  we  sans  the  good  old  Doxology, 
and  1  wondered  if  he  knew  that  was  the 
daily  custom  in  his  grandfather's  house ! 

There  was  such  a  constant  flow  of  good- 
natured  chatter  round  the  tables,  that  I  had 
neither  eye  nor  ear  to  spare.  There  never 
were  such  victhals,  so  they  said,  and  I  heard 
one  toothless  old  woman  asking  her  *^  John  " 
if  the  pie  didn't  mind  him  of  what  they  had 
on  their  wedding  day  ?  "  It's  fortv-five  years 
a-gone,  but  the  taste  of  that  pie  brings  it  up 
better  nor  yesterday." 

In  about  an  hour's  time,  the  young  people 
took  our  places,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Mar- 
ten and  Agnes,  voung  Weston  and  Alice.  I 
daresay  they  did  not  talk  about  the  repast, 
but  deeds  speak  louder  than  words,  and  they 
did  full  justice  to  it  When  they  were  deep- 
ly engaged*  with  knives  and  forks,  we  dis- 
covered what  they  had  done  while  we  were 
at  dinner.  They  had  made* a  lisht  arch 
over  our  garden  gate  and  twined  it  with 
hawthorn,  also  fastening  great  bunches  to 
the  door-posts,  so  that  the  place  looked  quite 
a  bower. 

The  day  was  warm  and  the  sun  was 
bright,  so  we  old  people  were  fain  to  rest 
ourselves  on  some  turfy  knolls  and  fallen 
trees  left  on  the  village  Green.  And  when 
the  young  folks  had  finished  dinner,  they 
also  felt  rather  tired,  and  were  quite  ready 
to  join  us.  Then  we  had  a  little  singing  — 
good  old  songs  which  every  one  knows,  and 
nobody  tires  over  —  "  Home,  sweet  home," 
*'  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled  "  (that 
was  Mr.  M*Callum's),  "  Poor  Jack  Brown," 
and  so  forth. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  Mr  Marten  paid  a 
visit  to  the  High  Street,  and  brought  back 
tidings  that  a  few  disreputable  strangers  were 
lounging  listlessly  about  the  inn.  He  also 
brought  back  an  Italian  organ-man  with  a 
monkey.  The  poor  foreigner  having  heard 
some  reports  of  festivity,  had  come  down  in 
hopes  ot  a  little  harvest,  and  so  in  the  end 
be  was  not  disappointed,  for  Jacko's  antics 
were  a  source  of^  amusement  to  both  young 
and  old,  and  contributions  in  cash  and  kind 
did  not  fail. 

In  due  time,  tea  and  cake  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  whole  party,  and  effectually 
aroused  any  old  ladies  who  were  incli/ied  to 
be  sleepy.  After  tea,  we  adjourned  to  the 
great  room  of  the  Refuge  taking  with  us 
the  organ-man  and  Jacko,  who  by  that  time 


was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with 
most  of  the  boys,  who  could  understand  his 
graphic  gestures  much  better  than  his  good- 
humour€Ml«master's  broken  English. 

I  hope  nobody  expects  me  to  remember 
all  the  sports  which  enlivened  the  remainder 
of  the  evening.  I  recollect  **  Post "  and 
"  Proverbs,"  but  in  one  or  two  other  instan- 
ces I  blindly  followed  the  instructions  of  the 
frank,  smiling  girb  who  volunteered  to 
**  teach  "  me,  though  I  knew  no  more  about 
the  game  when  it  was  finished  than  when  it 
began.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a 
strange  old  gentleman  and  a  young  lady 
made  their  appearance,  and  Mr.  Marten  in- 
troduced them  to  us  as  his  old  friends  Lieu- 
tenant Blake,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  his 
only  daughter,  Marian.  A  ^olly  old  sailor 
was  Lieutenant  Blake,  and  m  ten  minutes 
had  quite  caught  the  spirit  of  the  evening, 
and  sung  sea-sonss  and  spun  yams  to  such 
appreciative  audiences,  that  some  of  the  vil- 
lage mothers  grew  apprehensive  lest  their 
sons  should  be  attacked  with  a  seafaring 
fever.  And  two  or  three  times  in  the  even- 
ing, it  did  me  good  to  hear  Bessie  Sanders 
laugh  —  not  a  careworn,  middle-aged  laugh, 
but  one  as  buoyant  and  ringing  as  if  she 
had  no  benumbing  cross  to  lift  the  moment 
she  passed  her  own  threshold.  And  amid 
all  the  confusion  of  merriment  sat  the  lonely 
Italian,  with  Jacko  clinging  round  his  neck, 
separated  from  us  by  the  dSead  curse  of  Ba- 
bel, but  smiling  at  our  glee,  and  murmuring 
melodious  thanks  for  the  little  hospitalities 
we  pressed  upon  him. 

But  at  nine  o'clock  our  friends  began  to 
depart,  and  by  ten  no  one  remained  but  the 
Herberts,  Mr.  Weston,  and  ourselves,  for 
Mr.  Marten  had  escorted  the  Blakes  to  their 
home.  We  arranged  that  the  organ-man 
should  sleep  at  the  Refuge,  and  one  or  two 
destitute  creatures  who  had  hoped  to  make 
some  forlorn  pence,  perhaps  not  over  honest- 
ly, by  the  old  village  festivities,  availed 
themselves  of  the  same  privilege. 

'But  when  Agnes  Herbert  was  arranging 
her  wrappers,  she  found  she  had  lost  a  nttle 
fancy  pincushion,  which  she  carried  in  her 
pocket,  and  I  really  thought  she  seemed 
mclined  to  cry  over  her  loss,  trivial  as  it 
seemed. 

**  Don't  ye  remember  when  the  little  gal 
tore  her  frock  in  the  'edge,  miss?"  asked 
George  Wilmot;  *<well,  you  hadn't  lost  it 
then,  'twas  from  it  you  took  the  pin  to  fasten 
up  the  hole.  Pm  sure  of  it,  'cos  I  noticed 
it  s  being  so  pretty." 

^*  Then  I  oaresay  I  foolishly  laid  it  on  the 
grass,  and  foi^ot  to  take  it  up,"  answered 
Agnes,  '*  and  it  would  soon   get    trodden 
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down.  It  ctonot  be  helped."  But  then  I 
believe  her  eyes  positiyely  filled  with  tears, 
only  she  drew  down  her  veil. 

**I  knows  where  it  was,  miss,"  said 
George,  eagerly ;  "  'twas  by  the  'edge  of  the 
field  aback  of  the  Low  Meadow.  Til  go 
and  look  for  it  to-morrow." 

^I  shall  be  so  glad  if  you  find  it,"  ex- 
claimed Agnes,  turning  to  him  brishtly, 
'*  but  it  doesn't  seem  worth  much  troume." 

"  Yes,  miss,  if  yoo  wants  it,"  said  the  boy. 

And  so  that  matter  ended,  and  Agnes 
went  off  with  her  uncle. 

Mr.  Weston  accompanied  us  home,  and 
supped  with  us,  and  Kuth  and  he  made  a 
duet  in  praising  Alice  M* Galium. 

<'  I  think  she'd  make  a  good  wife,"  said 
he. 

^  So  she  would,  but  a  good  wife  deseires 
a  good  husband,"  said  Buth. 

**  I  hope  shell  get  a  good  one  I "  he  ejacu- 
lated. 

**  Or  else  none,"  lesponded  my  sister. 

*<But,  bless  me,  she'd  draw  any  man's 
goodness  to  the  top,"  said  he. 

**  There's  a  great  deal  in  that,"  answered 
Ruth. 

And  when  Mr.  Weston  went  away  he 
promised  another  visit  to  Upper  Mallowe 
very  soon,  and  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  of 
bis  sincerity. 

*'We  have  all  had  a  very  happv  day, 
brother,"  said  jGLuth,  as  we  parted  tor  the 
ni^t. 

So  we  had.  And  we  heard  that,  before 
the  poor  oivan-man  and  his  monkey,  Jacko, 
left  the  Benige,  he  insisted  that  Alice  should 
accept  a  sixpence  towards  the  funds  of  the 
place.  *^  He  pointed  up  to  the  sky,"  Alice 
narrated,  and  said,  ^  Not  to  pay  —  but  for 
thanks  to  Him  there."  And  long  after- 
wards, while  chatting  in  sundr)'  villi^e 
parlours,  I  detected  my  invitation  card 
stored  amons  the  small  treasures  of  the 
house-mothers  work-box.     Ah  truly,  though 

"  I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 

With  coldness  still  returning : 
Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  men 

Has  ofltener  left  me  mooming." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 
AN    OLD    KNIFB. 

Next  morning  I  went  for  a  stroll,  and 
after  idly  straying  about  for  some  time,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  would  go  to  the  field 
behind  the  Low  Meadow,  and  see  if  I  could 
find  any  trace  of  the  missing  pincushion.    1  i 


was  not  very  surprised  when  I  fband  botk 
George  Wilmot  and  Agnes  busily  engaged 
in  the  search.  It  was  the  lad's  dinner^ioar, 
and  he  bad  hurried  over  the  mealy'to  gain  a 
few  minutes  for  the  fiilfilment  of  his  proin- 
ise.  As  for  Miss  Herbert,  all  I  ever 
learned  of  her  appearance  on  the  scene  was 
George's  subsequent  explanation  that  she 
was  uk&re  ^'  afore  him,"  nor  did  she  seem  at 
all  disposed  to  retire  defeated.  But  just 
before  1  arrived,  they  had  ibund,  not  what 
ihev  sought,  but  something  else. 

They  were  so  eagerly  examining  it,  that 
they  did  not  notice  mv  approach.  Geotge 
was  sitting  upon  his  heels,  just  as  he  had 
drawn  back  m>m  a  kneeling  poetnre,  and 
Miss  Herbert  stooped  over  him.  They  both 
started  when  they  heard  my  voice,  and  the 
younff  lady  turned  and  held  out  her  hand, 
and  George  displayed  his  discovery. 

It  was  a  clasp  knife,  larger  than  the 
ordinary  si^e,  witn  a  heavy  brown  handle, 
curiously  'carved,  but  much  obeeured  br 
clay  and  dust,  some  of  which  Georsre  baa 
rubbed*  away.  The  blade,  re|l  and  blunt 
with  rust,  was  partly  open.  I  took  it  and 
tried  to  move  it,  but  it  was  fixed  in  that 
position. 

^  I  found  it  down  among  the  long  grass 
by  the  'edge,"  said  the  boy.  '*  I  was  reefing 
among  the  thickness,  where  we  cooldn't  see, 
and  I  hit  my  hand  agen  somethin'  hard, 
and  says  I,  *  I  got  it,  miss : '  but  when  I 
took  hold,  I  found  it  wor  werry  hard  and 
straight,  and  stickin'  into  the  ground,  so  I 
clearod  the  grass  a  bit  till  we  could  see,  and 
there  wor  the  knife  a  standin'  np,  with  the 
blade  stabbed  right  into  the  earth." 

^  More  than  an  inch  of  it  undeigrooijdy'' 
corroborated  Agnes. 

**  I  suppose  somebody  dropped  it  just  is 
he  had  used  it,"  I  remarkal,  examinii^  it 

**  I  think  it  must  ha'  been  throwed  a  tag 
way,  sir,"  said  George,  **  or  it  wouldn't  have 
stuck  in  80  precious  hard  and  &r.  Knives 
is  nasty  things  to  chuck  about  that  way* 

Just  then  the  church  clock  struck  one, 
and  Agnes  touched  his  shoulder,  and  re- 
minded him  that  he  must  hasten  to  his 
work,  and  not  linger  longer  in  her  service. 

**But  you  musn't  take  that  knife  with 
you,"  I  remarked,  as  he  seemed  about  to  pat 
it  into  his  pocket  "  Half  open  as  it  ia^  any 
accident  might  easily  cause  it  to  hurt  you 
dreadfully." 

*'  But  the  handle's  such  a  beauty,"  said 
the  boy,  **  and  it  would  make  me  late  if  I 
ran  home  with  it." 

''  Then  give  it  to  me,"  I  said,  *'  and  I  will 
call  at  the  Befuge,  and  leave  it  with  Mr. 
M*  Galium  for  you.'' 
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^  Thank  ye,  dbr,"  he  answered^  cheerfully 
smreiideriiig  it ;  ^  an'  if  ycm  please,  Miss, 
ril  come  back  here  in  the  evening  an*  look 
about  again." 

But  instead  of  replying,  Agnes  ezdiumed 
ecstatically,  ^  Here  it  isT  here  it  is  I "  and 
plucked  something  finom  a  bed  of  briar,  and 
eagerly  held  up  a  little  porple  leather  thing, 
with  white  flowers  painted  on  it.  It  was 
but  an  impulsive  burst  of  the  vivacity  kept 
in  chains  within  her.  In  a  second,  she  was 
again  her  own  quiet  self,  with  only  a  flash 
ot  pleasure  lingering  on  her  face. 

^  I  wish  I'd  found  it,  Miss,**  said  Greorge 
Wilmot. 

"^  Miss  Herbert  will  take  the  will  for  the 
deed,"  I  remarked. 

"That  Tm  sure  I  do,** she  responded; 
^  and  remember,  you  reminded  me  where 
I  had  lost  it.  But  I  must  make  liaste  home 
now.**  And  afler  she  had  shaken  hands 
with  me,  she  shook  hands  with  the  little  boy 
too ;  and  so  she  went  away. 

"  Now,  my  lad,  run  away  to  your  work," 
I  said.  So  counselled,  Geor^  Wilmot  set 
off  at  a  fine  pace.  Country  air  and  heakhy 
work  had  already  done  nim  good.  As  I 
stood  and  watched  him,  it  pleased  me  to 
think,  "  If  his  mother  can  see  him,  she  must 
be  quite  satisfied." 

I  turned  my  steps  to  the  Refuge,  carry- 
ing the  rusted,  soiled  knife  openly  in  my 
hand.    I  did  not  waste  two  thoughts  on  it 

—  a  half-spoiled,  old  thing,  only  valuable 
because  it  pleased  a  boy's  fancy.  Coming 
across  the  nelds,  I  approached  the  Refuge, 

—  not  finom  the  High  Street,  but  by  way  of 
the  village  Green,  —  and  seeins  its  back- 
door open,  I  went  in,  and  found  Mr.  M^Cal- 
lum  and  Alice  both  in  the  supper-rooui, 
packing  up  the  crockery  which  had  been 
used  at  the  feast  of  the  previous  day.  I 
laid  the  knife  on  the  table,  and  was  enter- 
ing into  its  history,  when  an  exclamation 
Aook  Alice  checked  me. 

^*  Grandfather,  look  I "  she  said,  "  it  is 
hisl" 

As  she  uttered  these  words  she  did  not 
raise  her  tone,  and  yet  it  gave  me  that 
thrilling  sensation  which  homely  folks  call 
"  the  Uood  turning  cold."  Mr.  M'Callum 
walked  to  the  table,  and  examined  the 
Knife  with  great  deliberation;  then  sud- 
denly drop(>ed  it,  looked  straight  before 
him,  and  said — 

"  Sae  it  is,  lassie." 

And  his  voice  was  almost  terrible  in  its 
expression  of  determined  resignation  to  the 
wont 

''  What  is  this  ?"  I  whispered,  after  a 
short  pause. 


<"  Only  that  is  Gecnge  Boper^i  knife,"  said 
Alice,  meeting  my  eyes,  ana  speaking  very 
quietly,  but  with  breaks  in  her  sentences. 
"  He  was  seen  to  take  it  when  he  left  home 
on  —  the  last  morning.  And  it  was  miss- 
ing when  he  was — taken  out  of  the  wa- 
ter." 

"  But  how  can  you  be  sure  it  is  his  ?  "  I 
asked,  in  my  turn  advancing  to  the  table, 
and  bending  over  the  defaced  thing,  now 
invested  with  such  dreadful  interest 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  can,"  she  answered. 
"  Before  I  went  to  Mallowe  Manor^  Ewen 
used  to  bring  it  home  for  grand&ther 
to  sharpen  for  Mr.  Roper,  because  he  did  it 
so  well." 

"And  you  are  sure  Mr.  Roper's  knife  was 
never  found  after  his  death?"  I  ques- 
tioned. 

"  Quite  sure,"  she  replied  again ; "  for  the 
police  asked  ouestions  about  it,  and  even 
searched  over  £wen's  things  for  it" 

"  Did  vour  brother  know  anything  of  it  ?  " 
I  queried. 

She  shook  her  head.  "Ewen  told  me 
that  Mr.  Roper  had  used  a  knife  to  cut 
some  string  during  the  regatta  that  momr 
ing,"  she  answered;  "and  he  thought  he 
should  have  noticed  if  it  had  not  been  his 
usual  one.  But  you  know,  sir,  it  is  so  hard 
to  be  sure  about  things  one  is  accustomed 
to,"  she  added: 

"  Just  so,"  I  said. 

"  Halloo  1 "  cried  a  cheerful  voice  at  the 
still  open  back-door;  "so  yesterday  has 
not  tired  you  too  much  for  morning  visits, 
Mr.  Garrett" 

It  was  our  rector.  As  I  turned,  I  re- 
member his  countenance  was  particulariy 
bright  But  the  radiance  sobered  when  he 
saw  our  anxious  faces.  With  very  few 
words  I  detailed  the  facts  I  had  just  learned, 
and  then  handed  Bim  the  knife. 

Ho  had  naturally  taken  interest  in  a 
tragedy  which  involved  the  fates  of  two  of 
his  parishioners ;  therefore  he  remembered 
tha^  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  inquiriea 
had  been  made  concerning  a  missing  knife 
belonging  to  the  dead  man.  He  even  re» 
membered  the  description  of  the  lost  article 
which  Bessie  Sanders  had  furnished.  And 
when  he  looked  at  it  he  said,  gravely  — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  the  same." 

Then  he  rose  from  the  seat  he  had  taken, 
and  carried  it  to  the  window  for  closer  in- 
spection. 

'*  Ought  an^hing  to  be  done  ? ''  I 
queried,  following  him,  and  speaking  in  a 
whisper. 

"  1  suppose  the  orthodox  course  would  be 
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to  give  it  to  the  police/'  answered  Mr.  Mar- 
ten, still  twisting  it  about  | 

Alice  caught  our  words,  low  as  they  were 
spoken,  and  all  her  woman-weakness  rose 
within  her,  and,  for  a  moment,  it  was 
stronger  th»in  her  woman-strength.  **0h, 
Ewen,  oh,  my  darling ! "  she  cned,  with  a 
passionate  tenderness  which  no  happiness 
could  have  wrung  from  her.  **  If  it  is  all  to 
come  over  again,  vou  were  better  dead, 
£wen,  mj  own  brother ! " 

**  Whisht,  whisht,  lassie  I "  said  her 
grandfather ;  **  the  Lord  ne*er  gies  a  cross 
wi'oiit  poo'er  to  lift  it.  Uis  holy  will  bo 
done  1  •* 

*^  £ven  if  the  police  had  this,  what  can 
come  over  again  ? "  observed  the    rector 
soothingly.    '*  The  discovery  of  the  kniie  ; 
has  nothing  to  do  with  your  brother." 

*'fiat  it  would  bring  up  the  old  story 
and  all  the  talk,"  said  Alice  more  calmly. 

*^  So  jt  might,"  he  answered,  *<  and  as  I 
cannot  see  how  it  can  possibly  give  a  clue 
to  the  real  culprit,  I  think  we  shall  keep 
the  discovery  a  secret,  —  if  we  can." 

**  Then  Lwen  need  never  hear  of  it  I " 
exclaimed  Alice  eagerly,  with  gleaming 
eyes. 

«M  think  he  should,"  I  observed ;  «'  the 
affair  touched  him  y&ry  nearly,  and  he  has 
a  riffht  to  know  all  about  it  Besides, 
should  it  be  divnl^d  afterwards,  the  con- 
cealment would  pam  him  more  than  the  dis- 
closure." 

"  Poor  Ewen  I "  sighed  his  sister,  so  soft- 
ly that  I  saw  the  words  rather  than  heard 
them. 

*^  But  I  don*t  think  we  need  unsettle  him 
in  Tendon  by  writing  about  it,"  I  added. 
"  Time  enough  to  tell  him  when  he  comes 
home  for  his  holidays." 

**  A V,  ay,"  murmured  the  grandfather ; 
**  it's  ill  putting  worry  in  a  letter." 

**Mr.  M^Callum,"  said  the  rector,  sud- 
denly speaking  from  the  window-seat, 
where  he  was  still  examining  the  rusty 
blade,  **  I  don't  recollect  that  any  wound 
was  fonnd  on  Roper's  body  ?  " 

^*  There  was  nane,"  answered  the  old 
mm,  hobbling  towards  his  questioner; 
**  there  was  nae  mark  o'  violence  at  a', 
only  tlie  doctors  said  his  wrists  seemed  to  ha' 
been  held  in  a  tight  grip.  Na,  the  puir 
creatur  had  just  been  drooned." 

<^I  onl^  asked  you,"  remarked  Mr.  Mar- 
ten, turning  quite  round,  and  quietly  fac- 
ing both  the  M'Callums,  '*  because  I  believe 
there  is  blood  on  this  knife." 

*'  Ye  dinna  say  sac,  sir  1 "  said  Mr.  M^Cal- 
lum  astonished. 

**  With  what  knowledge  we  have  now, 


this  only  deepens  the  myBtery,**  I  obMnred. 
**  But  we  know  Ewen  and  Mr.  Boper  had 
high  words  before  they  parted :  is  it  pon- 
ble  they  even  came  to  blows  ?  " 

'*  Came  to  blows?  —  my  brother?  Not 
at  all  likely,  sir,"  said  Alice,  quite  |»oiidlj. 

*^  I  cannot  be  certain  tliese  stainB  are 
blood,"  explained  the  rector ;  '*  bat  I  know 
something  of  chemistry,  for  it  was  a  pet 
pursuit  of  mine,  and  if  Mr.  Grarrett  will 
accompany  me,  I  will  take  it  home,  and 
make  an  analysis  in  his  presence." 

**It  has  occurred  to  me,"  I  said,  ''that 
there  is  somebody  else  whom  we  most  con- 
sult in  the  matter  —  somebody  who  ia  now 
the  rightful  owner  of  the  knif<9  —  Mia 
Sanders  —  the  nearest  kin  to  the  dead 
man." 

"  So  we  shoald,  sir,"  responded  Alice, 
though  her  H^  tightened  as  she  said  it. 
Her  sense  of  nght  had  recovered  its  bal* 
ance. 

**  And  even  if  she  will  not  take  it,"  I 
went  on,  '*  yet  with  this  terrible  Btary  be- 
londxig  to  it,  of  course  we  cannot  give  it  to 
little  George  ;  so  I  must  break  my  promise 
to  him ;  but  you  may  say  I  will  send  him 
another.  I  suppose  he  knows  something  of 
your  household  trial,  Alice?"  I  added, 
staying  behind  Mr.  Marten,  as  Ae  let  na 
out. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered.  ^  Ewen  told 
him  when  he  was  here  at  Christmas." 

^'  Why,  then,  Oeoi^  had  only  been  with 
you  a  few  days,"  I  said. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  she  repliei  again ;  **  but  when 
he  was  scraping  the  snow  off  the  Hi^ 
Screet  he  heard  something,  and  so  he  aaked 
a  (juestion,  and  then  my  brother  told  hnn 
the  whole  history." 

''  How  did  he  take  it  ?  "  I  qaeried. 

An  involuntary  smile  bunt  over  Alice'k 
face  as  she  answered  — 

**■  He  said  he  wished  there  was  somebodjr 
to  take  up  the  police  when  they  took  up 
the  wrong  people,  for  they  were  alwaya 
making  stupid  blunders.  That  was  all, 
sir." 

Oh,  terrible  liberalitv  of  opinion  learned 
in  Ratcliff  Highway  I  Is  that  how  'the 
majesty  of  the  law  looks  there?  So  I 
suppose  when  the  policeman  tells  a  yagranl 
to  *'  move  on,"  the  vagrant  comforts  himaelf 
with  an  adverse  cnticism,  and  doea  not 
think  him  such  a  canon  of  respeotability  aa 
we  da 

I  accompanied  Mr.  Marten  to  hia  hame, 
and  by  his  servant  I  sent  a  me«aae  to 
Ruth  that  she  must  not  expect  me  mr  aa 
hour  or  two,  as  I  intended  to  lonch  with 
him.    Ailer  hastily  partaking  of  thb 
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the  rector  proceeded  to  his  chemical  inqui- 
•ition.  It  verified  his  sospicions.  The  stains 
UfKMi  the  blade  were  undoubtedly  human 
blood. 

It  was  rather' late  in  the  aflernoon  when 
we  proceeded  to  Miss  Sanders's  house. 
The  eldest  sister  admitted  us  —  the  bright- 
ness of  yesterday  scarcely  faded  from  lier 
fibce  —  and  led  us  to  the  same  little  room 
wbere  Ruth  and  I  first  made  her  acquaint- 
ance. 

Presently  Mr.  Marten  unfolded  our  errand. 
Miss  Bessie  quietly  took  the  knife,  and  set 
our  last  doubts  at  rest  by  pointing;  out  a 
certain  flaw  on  the  handle,  by  which  she 
could  positively  identify  it  as  her  cousin's 
property. 

^  Then  we  give  it  up  to  you,  ma'am,"  said 
Mr.  Marten ;  "  and  shall  you  think  it  right 
to  acquaint  the  police  with  its  discovery  ?  " 

**  Need  I  do  so  ?  "  she  asked. 

**Not  unless  you  choose,"  he  replied; 
•*  but  it  is  the  usual  course,  —  only  you  re- 
member that  a  young  man  was  accused  of 
Mr.  Roper's  death." 

'*  Yes,  £wen  M' Galium,"  she  said  mechani- 
cally. 

**  Well,"  the  rector  went  on,  "  the  finding 
of  this  knife  gives  no  clue  to  the  guilt  of 
any  other  person,  and  if  the  fact  transpire, 
it  can  only  revive  the  old  accusation  against 
bim,  certainly  not  in  a  court  of  law,  but  in 
the  village,  and  much  useless  misery  will 
■urel^  result." 

Miss  Sanders  was  silent. 

**You  believe  Ewen  M*Callum  guilty?" 
I  queried. 

^  I  wish  I  could  hope  otherwise,  sir,"  she 
said,  quickly. 

^  We  all  think  him  innocent,"  observed 
Mr.  Marten. 

'*  Of  coarse,  the  acquittal  set  bim  right 
with  the  world,"  she  responded,  rather 
bitterly.^ 

**  No,  indeed  it  didn't,  poor  fellow  1 "  said 
I. 

Her  worn  face,  which  had  now  quite  lost 
the  faint  gleam  of  the  day  before,  softened  a 
little ;  but  she  did  nut  speak.  Neither  did 
we.  The  knife  lay  on  the  mantle-piece,  her 
thin  fingers  resting  over  it. 

At  last  she  stirred,  so  suddenly  that  I 
ahnoft  started,  and  Mr.  Marten  sprang  up 
as  if  he  understood  that  our  visit  was  con- 
sidered at  an  end.  But  Miss  Sanders  only 
moved  to  fetch  her  work-box,  in  the  depths 
of  which  she  pnx;eeded  to  deposit  the  dismal 
relic  of  her  dead  sister's  lover. 

**  So  nothing  need  be  said  about  it,"  she 
observed,  locking  the  box,  and  speaking  in 
quite  an  ordinary  tone.    **  What  a  lovely 
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<  evening  it  is,  to  be  sure  I    Real  summer 
weather ! " 

Mr.  Marten  disregarded  these  remarks, 
which  she  evidently  intended  to  cover  her 
escape  from  any  thanks.  **  The  M'Callums 
will  understand  how  much  they  owe  you," 
said  he. 

"  And  you  will  do  Ewen  this  great  kind- 
ness, though  you  still  believe  his  guilt? 
I  ventured  to  inquire. 

"  We  cannot  always  govern  our  thoughts, 
she  answered,  humbly  ;  '^  but,  God  helping, 
we  may  control  our  deeds.  And  besides,  I 
have  no  doubt  George  terribly  provoked 
whoever  brought  him  to  his  end." 

"  But  if  it  were  Ewen,"  I  pleaded,  **  it 
would  be  easier  to  forgive  the  sudden  crime 
than  the  persistent  denial  of  it.  In  his  na- 
ture, I  could  understand  the  one,  but  not 
the  other." 

**  We  need  not  puzzle  ourselves  about 
that,"  she  sighed. 

*'  Only  1  wish  to  make  you  feel  his  guilt 
an  impossibility ! "  said  I. 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  sad  smile. 

*'  That  does  not  matter  while  I  act  as  if  I 
thought  him  innocent,"  she  replied.  ^  I 
hope  he  is.  I  only  wish  that  poor  George 
had  died  without  staining  any  soul  with  his 
blood.  He  did  harm  enough  while  he 
lived." 

So.  with  a  few  more  thanks  we  took  our 
leave.  Mr.  Marten  returned  to  the  Refuge, 
to  assure  the  watchers  there  that  all  was 
well,  and  I  pursued  my  way  homeward. 

It  was  truly  a  beautiful  evening,  and  I 
found  Ruth  standing  in  the  porch.  As  she 
greeted  me,  she  added  archly,  — 

**  Mr.  Weston  has  been  here." 

^*  Indeed  ! "  I  said ;  ''  and  wouldn't  he 
wait  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  waited  a  little  while,"  she  an- 
swered ;  '^  but  when  I  told  him  that  the  girl 
who  brought  your  message  said  she  thought 
you  and  the  rector  were  busy  about  some 
Refuse-business,  he  said  very  likely  you 
would  go  there,  and  he  might  as  well  wsdk 
round  and  meet  you ;  but  if  he  chanced  to 
miss  you,  he  would  not  return  here,  but 
would  come  again  in  a  diy  or  two." 

When  a  young  man  promises  to  visit  you 
soon,  and  then  comes  next  day,  and  yet 
does  not  seem  over-anxious  to  see  your  poor 
old  face,  what  does  it  mean?  And  as  I 
took  my  seat  in  my  easy  chair,  I  said  to  my- 
self, **  I  wonder  if  Lucy's  nephew  is  talking 
to  Alice  M*Callum  at  this  instant?  He 
will  see  she  has  been  crying.  Ah  well !  I 
think  showers  ripen  love  even  better  than 
sunshine ! " 
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From  The  CornhiU  Jfigtiine. 
CHARLES    DIBDIN   AND    HIS    SONGS. 

Although  Charles  Dibdin   cannot  be 

Eat  in  any  comparison  with  the  *^  Three 
ijrists"  recently  discussed  in  this  Magazine, 
he  was  a  man  whose  genios  deserved  some- 
thing better  than  to  he  hidden  in  the  obscu- 
rity which  we  observe  to  be  creeping  over 
his  name.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  about 
him  that  cachet  of  ori^nality  which  is  the 
primary  merit  of  a  writer,  whatever  be  his 
school ;  for  men  of  genius,  like  human  be- 
ings, have  each  a  face  of  their  own,  while 
mediocrities,  like  sheep  and  cattle,  can  only 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  experts. 
To  this  also  must  be  added,  that  Dibdin  ex- 
ercised a  lyrical  influence  —  made  an  indi- 
vidual impreijsion  —  by  songs,  such  as  Eng- 
lish sons-writers  have  scarcely  ever  attained. 
No  doubt,  English  literature  contains  noble 
songs,  —  some  of  the  noblest  that  have  been 
produced  since  the  myrtle-branch  went 
round  from  singer  to  singer  —  each  using 
his  right«of  **  a  call"  by  passing  it —  at  the 
banquets  of  the  Greeks.  But  in  popular 
sonffs,  ■—-  songs  for  the  open  air,  the  country- 

fathering,  the  sup[)er-taDle,  and  so  forth,  — 
England  is  less  rich  than  countries  which 
have  never  rivalled  her  in  greater  things. 
A  company  of  Scotch  farmers,  or  working 
men,  has  a  far  better  stock  of  ditties  to  draw 
upon  than  we  haughty  Southrons ;  nor  have 
we  any  poet  who  is  to  a  Londoner  what  B^- 
ranger  is  to  a  Parisian.  Unfortunately,  also, 
this  is  a  state  of  things  which  seems  at  pres- 
ent to  be  getting  worse  instead  of  getting  bet- 
ter. Music  has  become  emi  nently  more  diffused 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  good  music  has  en- 
joyed a  share  of  this  improvement.  But  the 
8ong-writer  proper,  instead  of  retaining  his 
old  leadership,  has  sunk  into  a  servant  of 
the  composer.  Musicians  have  given  us 
''songs  without  words,"  and  writers  have 
given  us  what  we  may  call  words  without 
songs,  —  that  is  to  say,  words  that  do  not 
deserve  to  be  called  songs,  or  to  rank  in  lit- 
erature at  all,  but  are  mere  semi-mechanical 
conveniences  for  the  use  of  the  musical  ar^ 
tist  who  still  retains  the  faculty  of  creation. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  as  the  organs  hourly  re- 
mind us,  both  words  and  melody  are  trash  ; 
but  we  need  not  dwell  on  those  terrible 
cases  just  now.  We  would  only  say  that, 
for  a  time,  the  song-writer^s  power  has  been 
on  the  wane.  Yet  Moore  did  at  least  as 
much  for  Irish  airs  as  Irish  airs  did  for  him  ; 
and  some  of  the  sweetest  of  the  old  Scotch 
airs  would  have  been  ibrp:otten  but  for  the 
infinitely  powerful  and  infinitely  tender  lays  to 


which  Bums  united  them.  We  have  all  Imrf 
of  music  being  married  to  immortal  verae ;  bit 
in  our  age  they  seem  to  have  gone  into  die  Di- 
vorce Court. 

Now,  besides  that  Charles  Dibdin  had  a 
speciality  in  the  genre, — a  speciality  lor 
tuose  sea-souCT  by  which  hia  name  is  chii^j, 
perhaps  solely,  remembered,  —  he  was  afao 
a  composer  himself ;  differing,  in  this  reipeet, 
not  only  from  Horace,  Bums,  and  Bdrangv, 
but  from  most  other  lyrists  of  eminence,  sacb 
as  Scott  and  Campbell.  Indeed,  he  arrived 
at  song-writing  through  composition,  and 
not  at  composition  through  song^-writiiy. 
**  A  strong  and  intuitive  propensity  to  ma- 
sic,"  he  says  in  his  autobiography,  **  modn* 
lated  my  mind,  and  cheated  it,  as  it  were,  into 
poetry."  *  His  early  associations  were  fih 
vourable  to  him  in  this  respect.  Bon  it 
Southampton  in  1 745,  he  was  sent  young  to 
Winchester,  with  some  ambitions  views 
towards  the  Church.  But  his  case  was  ths 
not  uncommon  one  of  a  mistaken  parental 
intention,  really  placing  a  youngster  in  con- 
ditions harmonizing  with  his  natural  voca- 
tion. The  genius  of  the  future  singer  of 
**  Poor  Jack "  and  "  Tom  Bowling^  wai 
awakened  —  curiously  enough  —  by  the  or- 
gan of  a  cathedral.  The  boy  sang  in  an- 
thems, and  at  copcerts,  and  received  some 
instruction  from  Fussell  the  organist.  He 
began  to  compose,  too,  at  fourteen,  when  bs 
produced  the  air,  "  In  Every  Fertile  Valley," 
which  afterwards  (in  1762)  contributed  to 
the  success  of  his  first  suc^cessful  piece,  the 

SiStoral  drama  of  The  Shepherd's  ArH/!ce. 
is  musical  education,  however,  was  by  do 
means  thorough,  and,  like  some  other  men  of 
talent  in  a  similar  predicament,  he  was  apt  to 
overrate  what  unassisted  nature  can  do.  He 
spoke  slightingly  of  the  culture  of  his  ait; 
but  since  Mr.  Hogarth  assures  us  that  **  be 
never  put  a  bass  to  one  of  his  own  8on|p 
without  committing  gross  and  palpable  er- 
rors," f  this  was  distinctly  a  pity  and  a  blun- 
der. However,  acconling  to  the  same  critic, 
his  instinct  of  melody  was  something  quite 
rare  and  remarkable,  so  the  gifl  of  musical 
ffenius  cannot  be  denied  him.  The  passion 
for  its  indulgence  filled  up  all  his  youth,  and 
the  proper  studies  of  the  venerable  founda- 
tion or  Wykeham  appear  to  have  been 
wholly  neglected  by  him.  We  regret  to  say 
that  in  one  of  his  writings  he  speaks  of  Aris- 
tophanes as  having  belonged  to  the  Middle 
Comedy,  a  statement  which  could  not  have 
been  made  at  Winchester  College  in  that 
rigid  epoch  without  peril  of  flagellation. 

•  The  Prof^timal  Hfts  of  Mr.  Charie*  tHbdU. 
written  bu  ffinu^if.    (1803.) 

\  Dibdin't  Songt,  By  Gbougb  Hooabth. 
(18x2. 1 
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While  still  a  bqjr,  Dibdin  tamed  his  eyes 
towudi  Loodon  as  the  head-qoartera  of 
'xnmc  and  of  eyeiythin^;  else.    He  had  been 
one  of  a  family  of  eighteen,  and  among  the 
«igliteen  was  a  brotner  much  older  than 
liiinself,  who  holds  an  important  place  in 
Ids  bioeraphy,  besides  being  worth  remem- 
'bering  for  nis  own  sake.    Tois  was  Captain 
Thomas  Dibdin,  —  father  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Frognall  Dibdin,  the  bibliographer  —  a 
stoat  seaman  of  superior  talents  and  charac- 
ter.    He  had  commanded  privateers  with 
distingaished  gallantry,  and  also  West  and 
East   Indiamen,  in  days  when  such  com- 
mands required  qualities  not    inferior    to 
those  of  an  officer  of  the  Ro^al  Navy.    The 
little  masic-loving,  song-loving,  Winchester 
boy  looked  up  to  this  ''  big  brother  "  with  a 
mixtore  of  fraternal  loyalty  and  poetic  ad- 
miration.  He  was  weary  of  singing  anthems, 
or  being  asked  aboat  to  amuse  parties  in 
the  Cathedral  Close  or  the  officers'  camp ; 
and  Captain  Thomas  urged  him  to  come 
to  London,  and  promised  to  introduce  him 
to  fKends  of  his  in  the  City  who  micrht  ibr- 
ward  his  aims.    Not  a  doubt  but  this  kind- 
ness of  his  brother  stamped  early  on  young 
IXbdin  the  love  of  sailors,  which  was,  long 
afterwards,  to  make  him  celebrate  them  in 
song ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  Captain 
Dibdin  was  the  original  of  his  famous  **  Tom 
Bowling.*'    So  Charles  came  up  to  London, 
foil  of  musical  ambition,  and  oflen,  as  he 
tells  OS,  played  the  congregation  out  of  St. 
Bride's  betbre  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 

One  of  the  friends  to  whom  Charles  Dib- 
din was  introduced  by  his  brother,  was 
Johnson,  the  music-publisher  of  Cheapside. 
Johnson  did  not  encourage  his  talents  much, 
and  galled  the  ambitious  and  high-spirited  ! 
lad  by  setting  him  down,  whenever  he  came  | 
to  the  shop,  to  tune  harpsichords.     Captain  ! 
Dibdin,  too,  went  on  a  voyage  and  was  i 
captured  by  a  French  man-of-war ;  and  his  \ 
City  friends  found  young  Charles  somewhat 
too  independent  in  his  notions,  and  not 
disposed  to  be  made  a  mere  amusing  boon- 
companion.     A  Mr.  Beranger,  with  whom 
he  became    acquainted,   (perhaps    of  the ; 
family  of  the  French  chansonnierj  who  had 
relations  settled  in  England,)  took  a  liking  ' 
to  him,  and  made  him  known  to  Rich,  the  ' 
manager   of   Covent  Garden,  and  other  | 
personages  of  the  worlds  of  music  and  the  , 
drama.     lie  plunged    eagerly  into    these ' 
worlds.     '*  The    theatres    and    the    opera 
houses,"  he  says,  **  were  regions  of  enchant- 
ment to  me.    ...    I  have  no  power  of  > 
expression  that  can  give  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  I  felt  when  1  heard  the  first  crash 
of  an  overtoie.    It  was,**  adds  he,  *'  a  great 


• 

era  for  music"    GaQuppi  was  in  England, 
and  his  mjisic  very  popular.     CorelR  was 
much  admired  and  studied.     And  England 
herself  had  Dr.  Ame,  whose  genius  exercis- 
ed much  influence  over  Dibdin,  to  whom  he 
was  personally  very  obliging,  and  by  whom 
his    name    and    memory  were  venerated. 
The  success  of  Arne's  Artaxerxes  in  1762, 
left  Garrick  playing  to  empty  benches,  and 
Garrick  made  a  timely  tour  to  Italy.     Dib- 
din began  that  year,  while  still  in  his  teens, 
to  make  a  little  way.     He  was  already  a 
poet,  composer,  and  singer,  and   he  soon 
became  an  actor.    Rich  taught  him  where 
to  lay  what  he  used  to  call  the  **  emphasy ; " 
and  when  Rich  was  succeeded  by  his  son- 
in-law.  Beard,  Dibdin  was  engaged  as  a 
chorus-singer  at  Covent  Garden.    For  the 
copyright  of  the  first  half-dozen  songs  he 
sold,  he  got  only  three  guineas.    But  Beard 
encouraged   him  to  write    7'he  Shepherd's 
Artifice,  already  mentioned  as  his  earliest 
success,  which  appeared  when  he  was  only 
seventeen,  and  won  him  some  degree  of 
reputation.     The  songs   in   this  piece   (it 
must  be  understood  that  we  are  looking  at 
Dibdin  in  this  essay  from  a  literary  point  <rf 
view,)  are  poor;  and  this  is  equally  true  of 
the  songs  in  manv  similar  pieces  which  fol- 
lowed.    Dibdin    began    by   imitating    the 
regular,  conventional,  feebly  epigrammatic, 
insincerely  sentimental,  eighteenth  century 
manner.     Not  till  he  was  about  forty  did 
he  do  justice  to  his  true  genius  in  the 
hearty,  humorous,  and    genuinely  tender 
nautical  songs,  on  which  his  real  lame  rests. 
It  is  an  observation  as  old  as  Cicero's 
time,  and  probably  older,  that  the  world  is 
very  unwiUin|;  to  admit  the  excellence  of 
those  who  diiitingui.'>h  themselves  in  more 
ways  than  one.     DibJin  was  a  composer,  at 
whom  rival  composers  sneered ;  a  singer, 
and  therefore  keenly  scrutinized  by  singers ; 
a  poet,  whom  other  writers  of  ballads  looked 
at  askanco ;  and  an  actor  whom  jealous 
actors  positively  hated.     Yet  his  music  was 
held  in  respect  by  Ame ;  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  ho  had  a  baritone  voice  of  sweet 
and  mellow  quality ;  *  his  worst  songs  were 
up  to  the  level  of  his  time  ;  and  he  undoubt- 
edly succeeded  as  an  actor  in  several  parts. 
This  variety,  however,  so  precociously  ex- 
hibited, and    accompanied  by  energy  of 
character,  and,  as  wo  guess  from  his  auto- 
biography,   by    a    pretty    confident    self- 
appreciation  and  seU^^issertion,  i;oes  far  to 
explain  the  antagonii^m  which  he  excited 
throughout  his  career.     Ilis  theatrical  life, 
whether  as  author,  composer,  or  actor,  was 
one  of  war,  —  war  with  managers,  actors, 

*  Metnair,    By  Mr.  Georffc  Hogarth. 
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muric-fiellers,  and  nearly  everybody  else.  Unpleasant  as  had  been  his  relations  to 
His  actor's  career  became  so  intolerable  to  managers  for  so  many  year^,  no  wonder  that 
him  that  he  ^ave  up  acting  altogether.  He  Dibdin  ardently  longed  to  liave  a  th^bne  oC 
quarrelled  with  Colman,  when  Colman  sue-  his  own.  In  the  course  of  his  mnsinss  on 
ceeded  Beard  in  Covent  Grarden.  And  this  idea,  he  hit  upon  what  he  thought  an 
his  seven  years'  connection  with  Garrick  excellent  site  for  such  a  purpose  on  the  Swf- 
was  a  kind  of  seven  years'  war,  and  termi-  rey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  Music, 
nated  in  a  rupture.  It  b  not  likely  that  according  to  Dibdin,  had  altogether  degen- 
Dibdin,  who  was,  beyond  dispute,  an  able,  erated  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Horse- 
honest,  and  most  industrious  man,  was  in  manship  was  in  fashion.  Why  not,  thought 
the  wrong  in  all  these  cases;  nor,  on  the  he,  combine  the  stage  with  the  ring,  and 
other  hand,  is  it  probable  that  he  was  in-  produce  entertainments  of  a  novel  character 
variably  in  the  right.  Garrick,  unquestion-  and  a  higher  class  V  A  Colonel  West,  of  the 
ably,  sometimes  treated  him  shabbily  and  Guards,  to  whom  the  ground  belonged,  was 
tyrannically ;  and  there  is  evidence  enough  favourable  to  him ;  proprietors  were  forth- 
from  other  (juartcrs  that  the  great  actor,  coming ;  a  licence  was  obtained ;  and  there 
though  capable  of  deeds  of  generosity,  wa?  arose,  in  due  time,  the  **  Royal  Circm,"  — 
morbidly  vain,  and  apt  to  be  arrogant,  or  now  represented  by  the  Surrey  Theatre  of 
mean,  according  as  circumstances,  and  the  our  own  day.  Colonel  West,  however,  died ; 
characters  of  those  with  whom  he  was  deal-  and  Dibdin  was  soon  embroiled  with  his  col- 
ing,  prompted  him  to  arrogance  or  mean-  leagues.  It  will  amus^  the  reader,  and 
ness.  Dibdin  was  a  struggling  man,  and  illustrate  the  temper  of  the  man,  if  we  quote 
very  much  in  Garrick's  power;  if  IHbdin  a  single  sentence  from  his  autobiography 
had  been  a  Churchill,  Garrick  would  have  regarding  these  persons :  —  **  While  the 
crouched  to  him ;  if  he  had  been  a  Foote,  leech,  Hughes,  was  sucking  the  blood  of 
he  would  have  courted  him ;  if,  h'ke  John  the  proprietors,  and  fastening  on  the  ooa- 
Home,  he  had  been  the  favourite  of  a  Lord  cern,  the  serpent,  Grimaldi,  was  coiled  np 
Bute,  he  would  have  brought  out  anything  till  a  proper  moment  should  arrive  to  seize 
he  pleased  to  write.  As  it  was,  he  disliked  the  management."  Who  can  tell  the  rights 
Dibdin's  independent  temper,  and  did  not  or  wrongs  of  such  disputes  at  this  distance 
do  justice  to  his  talents.  But  Dibdin  was  of  time  r  or  are  they  worthy  subjects  of  re- 
of  great  service  to  Garrick,  both  on  the  search  ?  Of  other  men  with  whom  he  bad 
occasion  of  the  famous  Stratford  Jubilee,  diflferences,  Dibdin  always  speaks  with  an 
and  at  Drury  Lane.  obvious  wish  to  do  justice  to  thefa*  point  of 
The  reader  would  not  thank  us  if  we  at-  view,  even  under  irritation.  There  was  an 
tempted  to  give  an  account  of  the  many  instinct  of  intellectual  honesty  about  him 
musical  pieces  which  Dibdin  prepared  for  which  no  competent  critic  can  mistake. 
Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  the  Hay-  But  for  Hughes  and  Grimaldi  he  has  n<ydiing 
market,  Sadlers'  Wells,  and  Ranelagh,  be-  but  loathing ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
tween  1 762,  when  he  brought  out  The  Shep-  that  this  was  one  of  the  quarrels  in  which  be 
herd's  Artifice,  and  1787,  when  he  ceased  to  was  in  the  right.  He  gave  up  all  connectioQ 
write  for  the  stage.  They  are  now  only  of  with  the  Circus,  the  affairs  of  which  were  a 
antiquarian  interest,  except  for  a  few  of  the  source  of  annoyance  to  him  for  years  after. 
songs,  and  even  these  are  very  inferior  to  To  us,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  most  in* 
the  songs  of  a  later  period.  His  first  sea-  teresting  fact  about  this  episode  in  Dibdin*s 
song,  **  Blow  High,  Blow  Low,"  appeared  in  life  is  that  his  song  **  Grog  and  Girls'*  had 
a  comic  opera  called  The  Sera^lioy  produced  its  birth  at  the  Royal  Circus :  — 
at  Covent  Garden  in  the  winter  of  1776. 

But  before  he  fairly  pot  into  that  vein,  he  A  sailor  and  an  honest  heart, 

had  some  singular  vaneties  of  fortune  to  go  Like  ship  and  hdm,  are  ne'er  apart ; 

through.      And  he  also  passed  nearly  two  For  how  should  one  stem  wind  and  tide^ 

years  of  the  period  preceding  the  war  with  If  t'other  should  refuse  to  (rnide  I 

France  which  rose   out   of  the   American  With  that  she  freely  cuts  the  waves. 

War,  at  Nancy  in  Urraine.     During  this  ^"^  so  the  tar,                              ^ 

time  he  employed  himself  wisely  in  studying  JJ  *»«"  ,*!*1*'.*°P  "^r®*  5*5"°"^  ^T  J"' 

the  French^inguage  and  lite^ture.    ^f  fc^^t^fe  ^o^as^^^ 

neople  themselves  lie  did  not  by  any  means  Than  grog  aboard,  and  girl  ashore, 
love ;  and  it  was  with  a  hearty  goodwill  that 

he  wrote  war-songs  against  them  when  the  ♦                    ♦                ♦                    • 

great  struggle  began  towards  the  close  of  the  'Tis  not  that  in  the  hottest  fight 

century.  The  murd'roos  ball  will  sooner  light 
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On  him  than  anj  other  spot,  — 
To  face  Uie  cannon  is  his  lot ; 
He  most  of  dangers  have  his  share. 
Bat  honeet  tar, 

Thooffh  fire,  and  winds,  and  water  jar, 
CoDSolts  his  heart,  and  shakes  off  care ; 
And  when  the  battle's  heat  is  o'er, 
In  grog  aboard,  drinks  g^rl  ashore. 

Here  we  have  not  absolutely  Dibdin's  first 
•ea-eong,  but  the  first  in  which  his  peculiar 
quality  shows  itself;  a  something  simpler 
and  more  energetic  than  the  then  fashion- 
able type  of  song,  and  an  embodiment  of 
what  we  may  call  his  nautical  piiiloeophy. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  he  failed  to  estab- 
lish the  Circus;  and  was  thrown  more  and 
more  upon  himself  alone.  But  he  had 
another  catastrophe  to  meet  before  the  pros- 
perous part  of  his  career  arrived.  He 
Banned,  and  begisn*  >n  connection  with  a 
r.  Leroux,  a  Clerken well  justice,  a  theatre 
in  St.  Pancras,  in  the  region  now  covered 
by  Somers  Town.  *^  I  have  a  hundred 
times,"  says  he,  ^compared  myself  to  an 
ant,  that,  when  its  nest  is  destrovcd,  never 
■tands  lamenting  its  misfortunes,  but  gets  to 
work  again,  and  either  repairs  the  old  nest 
or  begins  a  new  one."  The  new  speculation 
was  to  be  called  Helicon;  and  the  coura- 
geous singer  went  to  work  with  spirit, 
flanted  poplars,  and  ran  up  a  building, 
tut  the  licence  was  refused ;  and,  to  crown 
all, —  Dibdin  having  been  called  away  to 
Southampton  to  attend  his  mother's  death- 
bed,—  a  gale  of  wind  came  on,  and  blew  his 
anlucky  structure  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Le- 
ronx  completed  the  gale's  work  by  helping 
himself  to  the  debri.^  of  the  edifice. 

Never,  as  he  informs  us,  was  he  "  so  com- 
pletely driven  into  a  comer  as  at  this 
period,"  and  it  was  now  1785,  his  fortieth 
jrear.  He  had  broken  ofi*  relations  almost 
entirely  with  all  the  theatres.  He  had  twice 
failed  to  establish  a  theatre  for  himself.  He 
began  to  meditate  ^oin^  to  India,  where  his 
brother.  Captain  Dibdm,  who  had  become 
master-attendant  at  Nagore  and  a  man  of 
■ome  property,  had  invited  him  to  join  him. 
The  good  captain  died  at  the  Cape,  soon 
atler  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking; 
but  friends  of  his  in  India  still  urged  Dibdin 
to  come  out  and  look  af\er  his  affairs.  To 
raise  funds  for  the  voyage,  Dibdin  resolved 
on  making  a  tour  through  England  with  an 
entertainment.  One  very  queer  difficulty 
beset  him  in  the  course  of  thiri  expedition  — 
a  difliculty  which  strongly  brings  home  to 
one  the  vast  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  our  intercommunication  in  England  since 
thoie  days.    He  was  constantly  tftken  for  an 


impostor,  and  had  serious  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing people  in  the  country  towns  that  be 
was  the  real  Mr.  Dibdin.  The  real  Mr. 
Dibden,  ho  was  told,  was  '^  a  tall,  sallow, 
thin  old  man,  with  a  wig,"  whereas  be  was  a 
stoutish,  somewhat  jolly-looking  personage, 
wearing  his  own  hair.  One  old  tabby,  the 
tea-table  oracle  of  Worcester,  told  him 
plainly  in  the  street  that  his  assertion  that 
he  was  Mr.  Dibdin  was  a  falsity,  for  that 
she  had  seen  Mr.  Dibdin  at  Birmingham, 
and  he  was  a  very  difierent-looking  man. 
The  Mayor  of  Nottingham  asked  if  he  came 
with  drums  and  trumpets,  and  if  he  was  sure 
his  entertainment  would  not  corrupt  the  ap- 
prentice boys?  Under  these  difficulties 
Dibdin  still  pursued  his  tour,  and  published 
an  account  of  it,  with  a  distinguished  sub- 
scription-list He  now  sold  all  his  songs  to 
the  music-sellers,  that  he  might  start  for  the 
East  with  all  available  funds,  and  the  music- 
sellers  took  advantas^e  of  his  position  to 
make  sordidly  mean  bargains  with  him ;  for 
"The  Waterman;  or.  Sly  Poll  and  My 
Partner  Joe,"  they  gave  him  two  guineas ; 
and  half  a  guinea  for  the  famous  stave,  so 
familiar  to  our  grandfathers,  "  Nothing  like 
Grog." 

In  1788  Charles  Dibdin  embarked  on 
board  ship  in  the  river,  and  his  first  dis- 
covery was  that  the  captain  was  even  a 
worse  character  'to  deal  with  than  the 
captain  with  whom  Fielding  had  sailed  for 
Lisbon  thirty-four  years  before.  **It  has 
generally  been  a  curious  trait  in  my  for- 
tunes," observes  Dibdin,  with  much  naivete, 
in  recording  these  events,  "to  meet  with 
men  whose  minds  were  full  of  depravity,  and 
who  were  alike  strangers  to  justice  and 
humanity."  If  half  what  lie  tells  us  of  this 
skipper  be  true  —  and  we  know  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  false  —  Dibdin  did  well  to 

?uit  the  vessel  when  she  put  into  Torbay. 
le  had  been  five  days  in  the  Channel  in 
her,  and  this  five  days*  cruise  Wcis  the  longest 
ever  made  by  this  our  most  popular  English 
writer  of  sea-songs.  Five  days,  however,  of 
a  man  of  genius,  count  for  fifty  days  of 
anybody  else;  and  though  Dibden  never 
became  technically  accurate  in  his  use  of 
sea-language,  he  had  a  very  respectable 
knowledge  of  It  for  a  landsman. 

Having  landed  at  Torbay  —  and  sunk  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  no  apparent 
purpose  —  Dibdin  resumed  his  entertain- 
ments. And  he  began  at  last  to  see  that  to 
concentrate  himself  on  entertainments  was 
his  best  policy.  He  resolved  to  do  so;  and 
also  opened  a  music-shop  for  the  sale  of  his 
own  sonn;s,  in  spite  of  the  rage  of  vulturous 
music-sellers,  who  denounced    him  as   an 
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interloper.  His  entertainments  were  held  i  the  war  by  so  high  an  authority  as  the  EtUtt' 
in  different  places  —  the  establishment  being '  burgh  Review  of  1828.  He  had  tlhen  been 
always  called  Sans  Souci.  He  began  them  t  just  nine  years  dead.  The  praise  is  eztniT- 
in  E!.ing  Street,  Covent  Garden,  with  one  agant,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  yaluable,  as  show- 
called  The  Whim  of  tHe  Mnmentj  in  1788;  in^  the  opinion  of  contemporaries, 
and  continued  them,  firat  in  the  Strand,  and  Up  to  this  period  —  that  of  the  revblu- 
then  at  a  little  theatre  which  he  (at  last!)  tionary  war  —  comparatively  little  had  been 
successfully  created  for  himself  in  Leicester  done  for  the  representation  of  any  side  of 
Place.  The  years  from  1 788  onwards  were  naval  life  in  our  literature.  The  admirable 
the  most  prosperous  and  the  most  productive,  novels  of  Smollet4i  had  made  a  worthy  be- 
as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  of  Charles  ginning,  and  they  have  certainly  not  been 
Dibdin's  long  and  active  life.  His  best  sea-  surpassed  since,  for  truthfulness,  shrewdoeM, 
songs  nearly  all  appeared  in  these  entertain-  and  a  broad  hearty  humour,  —  a  hamour  al- 
ments,  the  very  names  of  which  are  forgotten  ways  vigorous  and  pungjent,  but  which  coald 
now.  Thus  ^'  Poor  Jack  "  and  **  The  be,  —  as  in  the  description  of  the  last  hours 
Sailor's  Sheet- Anchor"  belong  to  The  of  Commodore  Trunnion  —  tender  alsoi 
Whim  of  the  Moment;  "The  Flowing  Can"  We  have  a  sea  song  or  two  eariier  than 
and  *'  Poor  Tom,  or  the  Sailor's  Epitaph  "  Smollett,  such  as  the  lively  doggerel  on  the 
to  The  Oddities  (1 789)  ;  "  Jack  at  the  action  in  which  Benbow  received  his  deatli- 
Windlass"  to  The  Quizzes  (1792);  and  wound ;  the  pleasant  comic  stanzas  of  Lord 
"  Yo,  heave  ho  I "  to  The  Tour  to  the  Land's  Dorset  written  during  the  Dutch  wars  of 
End  (1798).  These  entertainments  were  the  Restoration;  and  the  ** scurvy  toney* 
wholly  Dibdin's  own.  He  invented  the  which  Stephano  sings  in  the  TempegL  Naj« 
simple  machinery  of  story,  which  was  the  we  may  remount  to  Chaucer's**  Shipman'* 
vehicle  for  his  songs ;  wrote  the  songs,  and  for  proof  that  the  fundamental  basis  of  tbe 
set  them  to  music  himself;  and  sang  them  traditional  naval  character  of  our  hnmorirta 
himself.  He  did  not  dress  in  character,  but  had  been  laid  down  in  our  literatare  rerj 
appeared  before  his  audience  (a  pleasant-  early :  — 
looking,  gentlemanlike  man,  with  a  keen 

dark  eye)  in  the  blue  coat,  white  waistcoat.  And  certainly  he  was  a  good  fblaw. 

black  silk  stockings,  and   breeches,  of  the  ^^^  °^<uiJ  <^  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 

old  r^ime.    He  pUyed  his  own  accompani-  ^«>«^  Burdeox  ward,  whUe  that  tbe  cbapmu 

ment  on  an  instrument  —  part  piano,  part  r\*    •      '^    •        *  i_   v        i. 

orffan-wbichwas  fitted  up^withgon^  and  Of  mce consaence^toke he no^kcpe,         ^ 

bells,  by  which  a  variety  of  effect  could  be  Hardy  he  was.  and  wise,  I  undertake: 

produced  when  necessary.     Thus  the  amuse-  with  manv  a  tempest  hadde  his  beitl  be  shake, 
ment  was  an  intellectual  one,  depending, 

like  those  of  the  elder  Mathews  and  the  late  Dibdin  may  thus  be  said  to  have  followed 

Mr.  All)ert  Smith,  on  the  performer's  indi-  up  a  tradition ;  but —  like  the  Navy  itself  of 

yidual  talents    and  accomplishments.    But  the  Great  War  for  that  matter  — he  added 

its  influence  was  not  confined  within  its  own  as  much  to  the  tradition  as  he  derived  fiom 

limits,  nor  to  amusement  strictly  so  called,  it    And  this  was  natural  enough ;   for  al- 

The  songs  which  Dibdin  wrote  and   sang  though    Abercrombie    and    Aboukir    mofll 

there  winged    their  way  over  the    whole  never  be  forgotten,  the  naval  glories  of  (he 

country.    Great  singers  like  Incledon,  who  epoch  belonged  to  the  first  part  of  the  war, 

almost  swore  by  Dibdin,  performed  them  to  as  the  military  glories  to  the  conclusion  of 

delighted  crowds.     They    were    heard    in  it    The  battles  of  the  Firat  of  June,  St. 

drawing-rooms    and    at    supper-tables,    in  Vincent,  Camperdown,  the  Nile,   and  Tk»- 

theatres  and  at  concerts.     And  as  the  mighty  falgar,  were  all  fought  within  less  than 


who  had  begun  as  a  rather  watery  Anacreon,  bin  had  not  only  seen  the  generation   of 

rose  into  something  of  an  Alcasus  or  Tyrtssus.  Rodney,  but  could  remember  the  generatioQ 

Crowds  listened  to  him  with  the  eagerness  of  Hawke.    Luckily  too,  the  earliest  tri- 

of  the  shades  gathering  round  Alcsus,  in  umphs  of  the  succ^sful  period  of  his  caraer 

Horace's  famous  ode :  —  were  made  with  nautical  songs,  with  «  Foot 

IWnas  et  exactos  tvrannos  J*^^'"  »"d '"  ?>?   Greenwich  Pensioner," 

Densum  humeris  bibit  aurevulgus.  **>®  ***'®^  ^'  ^'^^^^  *>*d  °*<^  ^^^  ^"  "Wa- 

sand  copies,  just  at  the  time  his  entertain- 

Dibdin  is,  indeed,  called  the  Tyrtssus  of  meats  began.    In  "  Poor  Jack,"  he  stiikea 
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.the  characteristic  chord  of  hig  dutiDCtiye 
lyrical  tostrument :  — 

D'ye  mind  me,  a  sailor  should  be  ereiy  inch 

All  as  one  as  a  piece  of  the  ship, 
And  with  her  brave  the  world  without  ofiering 
to  flinch 
From  the  moment  the  anchor's  artrip. 
As  for  me,  in  all  weathers,  all  times,  sides,  and 

ends, 
Nought's  a  trouble  irom  duty  that  springs ; 
For  my  heart  is  my  Poll's,  and  my  rhino's  my 
friend's. 
And  as  for  my  life,  'tis  the  King's  : 
ETen  when  my  time  comes,  ne'er  helieve  me  so 
soft 
As  for  grief  to  be  taken  aback, 
For  the  same  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 
Will  look  out  a  good  berth  for  Poor 
Jack! 


We  may  jemark,  in  this  long  popular 
song,  not  only  its  homely  freshness  ana  hu- 
mour, and  manly  moral  tone,  but  a  dramatic 
power  which  was  of  the  essence  of  Dibdin's 
^nios.  He  had,  like  Burns  and  B^ranser, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  (for  he  oas 
left  nothing  equal  to  "  The  Jolly  Beggars,'* 
or  "  Les  l^uvenirs  du  Peuple,*)  the  power 
not  onl^  of  expressing  an  emotion,  but  of 
fixing,  m  form  and  cobur,  a  character  or 
scene.  His  ideal  Jack  Tar  is  now  and  then 
theatrical,  —  and  it  is  the  reproach  of  the 
modem  stage  that  we  say  '*  theatrical  "  when 
we  mean  artificial  and  unreal.  Nay,  when 
the  utilitarian  value  of  the  songs  came  to  be 
seen,  and  they  were  served  out  to  keep  up 
patriotism  and  dispel  mutinous  feeling,  — 
like  limejuice  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy,  — 
a  certain  factitious  character,  pointed  out 
before  in  this  Magazine,  came  to  attach  to 
them.  There  is,  in  fact,  some  theatrical  ex- 
aggeration, —  a  painting  of  the  blue  deeper 
than  the  blue  of  nature,  —  something  recall- 
ing T.  P.  Cooke,  rather  than  the  Navy, 
to  men  who  really  know  the  Navv,  —  about 
the  sea-songs  of  Dibdin.  But  this  does  not 
belong  to  them  universally ;  while,  to  resume 
what  we  were  saying  of  his  dramatic  force, 
as  distinct  from  his  theatrical  cleverness  and 
the  results  of  his  theatrical  associations,  his 
Jack  Tar  is  a  living  figure.  He  did  not,  at 
least  when  at  his  best<,  exhibit  a  mere  mari- 
onette, in  a  Guernsey  frock,  a  pig-tail,  and 
duck  trousers,  at  Sans  Soucu  He  held 
sound  principles  of  art.  '*  A  ballad,"  he  de- 
clares, **  considered  as  a  lyric  composition, 
without  which  distinction  it  has  but  little 
worth,  is  a  very  superior  kind  of^poem,  and 
demands  a  degree  of  genius  and  mspirataon 
that  can  neither  be  taught  nor  explained ; 
and  for  the  composition  of  music  necesBary 


to  give  force  and  eflTect  to  such  words,  the 
mind  shuns  everything  affected  and  fantas- 
tic, and  seeks  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of 
Nature."  (ProfemoncU  Life,  by  Himself, 
vol.  iii.^  p.  42.)  This  is  good  doctrine,  and 
in  his  best  songs  he  carries  it  into  practice. 
We  could  hardly  have  a  better  specimen  of 
his. simpler  and  prettier  manner  than  the 
one  we  shall  now  transcribe,  viz.,  his 


LOVBLT  KAir. 

Sweet  is  the  ship  that,  under  sail. 
Spreads  her  white  bosom  to  the  gale ; 

Sweet,  oh  !  sweet  the  flowing  can ; 
Sweet  to  poise  the  labouring  oar. 
That  tugs  us  to  our  native  shore. 

Whence  boatswain  pipes  the  barge  to  man ; 
Sweet  sul^ng  with  a  fav'nng  breeze ; 
But  oh  I  much  sweeter  than  all  these, 

Is  Jack's  delight  —  his  lovely  Nan. 

The  needle,  &ithfnl  to  the  North, 
To  show  of  constancy  the  worth, 

A  curious  lesson  teaches  man  : 
The  needle  time  may  rust,  the  squall 
Capsize  the  binnacle  and  all. 

Let  seamanship  do  all  it  can ; 
My  love  in  worth  shall  higher  rise. 
Nor  time  shall  rust,  nor  squalls  capsize, 

My  faith  and  truth  to  lovely  Nan. 

When  in  the  bilboes  I  was  penn'd 
For  serving  of  a  worthless  mead, 

And  every  creature  from  me  ran  ; 
No  ship  performing  quarantine 
Was  ever  so  deserted  seen. 

None  haii'd  me  —  woman,  child,  nor  man ; 
But  though  false  friendship's  sails  were  furl'd. 
Though  cut  adrift  by  all  tne  world, 

I'd  all  the  world  in  lovely  Nan. 

I  love  my  duty,  love  my  friend, 
Love  truth  and  merit  to  defend. 

To  mo&n  their  loss  who  hazard  ran ; 
I  love  to  take  an  honest  part. 
Love  beauty,  with  a  spotless  heart. 

By  manners  love  to  show  the  man ; 
To  sail  through  life  by  honour's  breeze  — 
'Twas  all  along  of  loving  these 

First  made  me  dote  on  lovely  Nan. 

Not  to  relish  this  pleasant  little  song  would 
show  an  equal  want  of  heart  and  ear.  It 
has  natural  sentiment,  without  exaggeration ; 
a  touch  of  point,  without  epigrammatic  glit- 
ter ;  and  just  nautical  color  enough,  —  a 
flavour  of  salt,  —  while  occasionally  Dibdin 
almost  pedantically  affects  the  technical 
language  of  seamanship.  It  is  this  pedantry 
that  betrays  him  sometimes  into  blunders 
analogous  to  those  of  the  ^ntlemen  who 
loitf  quote  Latin  and  Greek  without  knowing 
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it.      Thni,  in"  Gnering'H    a  Ftdly"— a 
hearty  ToUicking  song  enough  —  we  find,  — 

One  nigfat  u  we'drore  with  two  racft  In  the 
miin-Mil, 
And  the  icud  came  on  loVring  spoil  a  lee- 
Jack  went  up  aloft  for  to  haod  the  top  g•'n^ 
■ail, 
A  tpray  wash'd  him  off,  and  we  ne'er  aaw 

But  the  top-gallant  Bails  would  have  been 
taken  in  long  before  it  came  (o  double-reef- 
ing the  courses :  —  unleia,  to  be  lure,  in  the 
G;tie  of  It  Turkish  aquadroD  we  once  saw  in 
the  Mcdilerranean,  where  the  breeze  having 
freihoned,  the  roeo  could  not  be  got  to  go 
aloft  for  that  puipoae,  and  theotBcerf  had  to 
cut  away  the  whole  buiiuen  with  axes  or 
tomahawks.  Again,  in  ■'  Saturday  Night," 
the  bard  infornw  us,  that, — 

For  all  the  world  jnst  like  the  rope*  aboard  a 

Each  man's  rigged  oat 

To  take  for  life  a  trip.  ' 

The  shrouds,  ibe  iCajs,  the  braces. 
Are  joys,  and  hopes,  and  fears  ; 
The  halliards,  ahceis,  and  traces. 
Still,  ai  each  paaaion  veers, 
Aad  whim  prevails. 
Direct  the  sails, 
As  on  the  sea  or  lile  he  steers. 

Tet  the  halliards  and  aheeta  have  nothing 
to  do  with  directing  the  sails,  while  the 
bracee,  to  which  he  assigns  a  different  set  of 
functions,  hare.  "  Sheet  "eeems  an  nnlocky 
word  for  song-wril«rs.  Allau  CuiuiiDgbam, 
in  a  well-known  song,  talka  of — 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  Bowing  sea, 

endently  not  knowing  that  a  sheet  is  a  rope. 
"Honest  Allan's"  whole  stanza,  however, 
is  absard,  for  his  ship  is  flying  before  a  wind 
that  follows  fast,  and  be  makes  her  leave  old 
England  "  on  the  tee."  A  still  more 
dioary  error  of  Dibdin's  occun  ii 
Token  " :  — 


"Tbe 


The  breeze  was  fresh,  the  ship  I'a  ttai/t. 
Each  breaker  hush'd,  the  shore  a  luiie. 
When  Jack  no  more  on  duly  call'd. 
His  tree  love's  tokens  overhoul'd. 

Surely  a  man  who  tO(A  so  mnch  interest 
in  sailors,  and  wrote  so  much  about  them, 
ntwt  have  known  what  a  ship's  being  ■'  in 
stay*  "  means  ?  Our  nest  sample  is  more 
exdvable:  — 


—  though  Dtb^n  ought  to  faaTO  known  drt 

eonnin^  the  ship  is  no  part  of  the  dutyofl 
boatswain. 

More  minute  criticisni  would  eMily  fad 
other  slip*  of  this  kind.  But,  on  the  whoh, 
they  interfere  -verj  little  with  tbe  merit  of 
Dibdin's  songs,  whii^h  thouf^h  accepted  tai 
ei^oved  amon^  sailors,  wore  still  mon  dh 
reilly  addressed  to  the  world  at'  large,  befin 
whose  eyes  they  held  up  a  pood  ideal  of  the 
I  nautical  character  and  so  atrengtbened  'Am 
I  {popularity  of  tbe  service.  When  we  mb- 
'  aider  what  that  ideal  was,  and  how  bimd 
the  humour  in  the  sunshine  of  which  Dib^ 
set  it  forth,  we  fbel  that  oar  lot  has  ben 
cast  upon  a  much  more  rigid  ^nendoa* 
The  virtues  of  Dibdin's  b'ne-jacket  an 
social  and,  above  all,  profcfleional  virtBK 
He  is  to  be  loyal,  brave,  cheerful,  tratb-td^ 
ing,  generous ;  but  his  morality  in  othtr 
respects  is  most  indulgently  viewed.  It  ■ 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  shall 
squander  his  pay  npon  ■'  Grog  and  Gbb;' 
and  all  that  poesible  improvement  in  Ym 
condition  which  our  Sailors'  Homes,  &e.,afe 
established  to  effect,  is  totally  ignoM^ 
"  Jack  in  his  Element "  sings  to  the  fiilloe^ 
ing  tune  i  — 

I've  a  Rpanbing  wife  at  Fortsmonth  Gaia^ 

A  pigmy  al  Gorce, 
An  □rani.'e-tawiiy  up  the  Straits, 

AblarkatSt  Lucie: 
Thns,  wbaisumedever  conise  I  bend, 

Iltad  a  jovial  lile, 
la  every  mess  I  Bud  a  friend. 

In  every  port  a  wife. 
•  •  •  • 

Thus  be  we  sailors  all  the  go. 

On  fortune's  sea  we  rub  ; 
We  works,  and  loves,  and  %hla  the  foe. 

And  drinks  the  f^nerous  bub. 
Storms  that  the  mnsts  to  tipliutera  tend. 

Can't  shnke  onr  jiivial  life  ; 
In  every  mees  wo  find  a  fiiettd. 

In  every  port  a  wife. 

Those  w.hose  naval  experience  is  old 
enough  to  reach  back  to  the  time  when 
Tra^gar  men, were  still  to  be  found  afloati 
are  not  likely  to  forget  the  Icgi'uda  of  the 
age  which  Dibdin  painted.  The  Navy  had 
a  system  of  ethics  of  its  own  whii^h  might 
well  appal  Exeter  Hall  —  though,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  it  was  less  corrupting  than 
many  a  Cubionable  oovel  of  our  own  time. 
"  The  Service "  and  its  efficiency  wm 
pretty  well  all  that  commanding  officer* 
took  into  considentioii ;  and  for  the  itM. 
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they  were  content  to  hope  with  Nelson,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  there  was  a  large 
allowance  made  for  them  in  the  other 
world.  They  flowed  a  man,  not  for  drunk- 
enness, but  for  being  drunk  on  duly.  That 
he  should  get  drunk  on  shore  was  accepted 
as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  Indeed^  we 
are  ourselves  old  enough  to  remember  a 
seaman  serving  afloat,  who  regularly,  as 
the  anniversary  of  a  famous  action  in  which 
he  had  been  enga;;ed  came  round,  used  to 
appear  on  the  quarter-deck  and  respectfully 
ask  permission  to  get  drunk  I  Never  did 
the  worthy  man  neglect  to  avail  himself 
cff  his  captain*s  indulgence.  As  for  Poll 
and  Nan,  the  captains  of  the  old  school 
were  equally  tolerant  If  a  lass's  fingers 
were  pretty,  they  did  not  look  too  closely 
at  them  for  a  wedding  ring ;  and  our  shipe 
swarmed  in  harbour  with  the  "wives," 
** aunts,"  "sisters,"  and  "cousins,"  of  all 
hands.  These  respectable  family  appella- 
tions were  the  "  homage,"  to  use  Rochefou- 
cauld's famous  maxim,  that  the  service  paid 
to  the  {Prevailing  religion  of  the  country. 
And  if  you  asked  a  captiin  about  it  all,  ie 
could  only  shrug  his  shoulders  and  say, 
"  What  am  I  to  00  ?  If  the  men  go  ashore, 
I  shall  lose  a  lot  of  them ;  and  the  ship 
must  be  manned."  In  a  certain  case,  where 
two  men-of-war  were  lying  together  —  at 
8pithead,  if  our  memory  serves  us — the 
captain  of  one  of  them  set  his  face  against 
this  flux  of  visitors,  while  his  neighbour 
permitted  it  freely.  In  an  hour  or  two  the 
crew  of  the  inhospitable  gentleman's  vessel 
were  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  and  he  hurried 
ofi^  in  great  excitement  to  report  the  fact  to 
the  port  admiral.  The  port  admiral  be- 
longed to  "the  old  school"  himself,  and 
acted  with  decision.  The  moment  he  knew 
the  circumstances,  he  hoisted  a  signal, 
"  Fifty  women  from  the  *  Vengeance '  to  bo 
sent  to  the  ^  Bellerophon,'  "  and  order  was 
speedily  restored.  Such  was  the  Navy  of 
which  Dibdin  was  at  once  the  Tyrtssus  and 
the  Anacreon.  He  performed  both  parts 
with  spirit ;  and  one  cannot  wonder  that 
the  Hannah  More  school  should  have  pro- 
tested against  such  a  bard's  bein^  counte- 
nanced by  the  Government.  Dibdin  was 
put  in  the  index,  in  the  very  first  issue  of 
tracts  produced  by  the  evangelical  reaction 
of  the  close  of  the  last  century.  That  re- 
action told  upon  the  navy  as  everywhere 
else ;  but  the  decay  of  Dibdin's  influence 
there  has  been  less  due  to  it,  than  to  the 
wider  changes  comprehended  in  a  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace,  from  sailing-ships 
to  steamers  and  ironclads.  His  seapsongs 
are  in  great  part  waivsongs,  which  in  time 
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of  peace  lose  their  interest ;  they  are  also, 
in  great  part,  songs  of  an  epoch  and  a  school. 
He  does  not  reach  the  standard  of  a 
singer  for  all  time,  though  he  is  a  genuine 
singer  within  his  range,  and  allowing  for 
his  limitations. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  however, 
Dibdin  was  unquestionably  a  power,  and  a 
beneficent  and  patriotic  one.  He  was  so 
fertile  that  he  declares  himself  to  have 
written  nine  hundred  songs ;  and  so  punctu- 
al and  energetic  in  his  busioess  that  "  no 
apology,"  he  assures  us,  "  was  ever  made  for 
his  nun-attendance"  during  two-and-forty 
years.  He  asserts,  likewise,  at  a  period 
when  no  such  assertion  could  have  been 
falsely  made  with  impunity,  that  his  "  son^s 
had  been  quoced  in  mutinies  to  the  resto- 
ration  of  order  and  discipline."  15ut  the 
proof  that  his  influence  as  an  Anti-Jacobin 
and  Anti-Gallican  writer  was  real  an<l  con- 
siderable, is  his  having  received  a  pension 
in  1803  from  Pitt's  Government,  —  a  Gov- 
ernment slow  to  acknowledge  literary  merit; 
and  the  Scotch  department  of  which,  a  few 
years  before,  had  allowed  Burns  to  Uve  and 
die  a  ganger.  Thb  pension  of  200/.  was 
withdrawn  by  the  administration  which 
Allowed,  and  only  a  part  of  it  restored  not 
long  before  his  deatn,  in  1814.  One  sup- 
posed reason  of  this  was  his  publication  of 
a  song  pleading  the  cause  of  the  "  hardy 
tars,"  whose  suffering  were  much  less  in- 
teresting to  the  Admiralty  than  their  enthu- 
siasm when  needed  for  service.  But,  as 
far  as  we  know,  this  explanation  is  conjec- 
tural. Dibdin  was  probably  onlv  sacrificed, 
like  scores  of  the  gallant  fellows  whose 
prowess  he  celebrated  and  whose  leisure  he 
cheered,  to  his  want  of  parliamentary  or 
family  connectaons.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
loss  was  disastrous  to  him,  and  he  found  it 
impossible  to  regain  his  position.  He  had 
sold  his  theatre  on  the  strength  of  the  pen- 
sion, in  1805,  and  retired  to  Uranford.  He 
was  forced  to  resume  his  entertainments 
and  again  to  open  a  music-shop  in  1808,  in 
his  sixty-third  year,  —  he  who  had  begun 
public  life  while  he  was  still  in  a  jacket  I 
After  a  struggle,  the  long  career  of  ihe  vet- 
eran—  itself  no  bad  counterpart  of  the 
stormy  and  strifeful  career  of  the  men-of- 
war's  men  —  the  "  Tom  Tonghs  "  and  "  Tom 
Tackles,"  whom  he  sang — ended  in  ban):* 
ruptcy.  A  subscription  was  raised  for  him 
in  1810,  and  on  the  small  proceeds  of  this 
he  a^ain  went  into  retirement  in  Arlington 
Street,  Camdep  Town.  Paralysis  came 
upon  him  the  year  before  his  death,  and  be 
died  on  Jnly  25,  1814,  after  a  period  of 
bodily  helplessness,  and,  we  fbar,  of  priva- 
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tion.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine^  in  re- 
cording the  event,  speaks  of  **  the  influence 
of  his  songs  upon  our  gallant  tars  "  as  an 
acknowledged  and  familiar  fact.  Of  his 
private  life  it  says  that  he  was  '^  improvident/' 
but  his  improvidence,  it  adds,  ^'  chiefly  ap- 
peared in  a  too  hospitable  style  of  living," 
for  "  he  was  never  a  gamester,  nor  addicted 
to  the  bottle."  It  is  to  be  re^tted  that 
we  cannot* speak  of  his  domestic  life  with 
commendation.  He  had  excellent  qualities, 
as  has  been  amply  shown  already,  and  he 
did  good  service  in  his  time  to  England 
and  English  literature.  But  in  a  professed 
biographical  sketch  it  is  wrong  to  omit  any 
important  feature  of  a  man's  histoir ;  and 
it  must  be  honestly  narrated  of  Charles 
Dibdin,  that  afler  his  first  marriage  he 
formed  an  illicit  connection  with  a  chorus- 
singer  at  Diury  Lane,  Mrs.  Davenet,  by 
whom  he  was  father  of  Charles  and 
Thomas  Dibdin,  also  song-writers  and  dram- 
atists; and  that  he  deserted  his  mistress 
for  another  woman,  as  be  had  deserted  his 
wife  for  his  first  mistress.  *  He  afterwards 
married  the  successor  of  Mrs.  Davenet, 
who,  as  well  as  her  daughter,  survived  him. 
To  them,  it  must  be  added,  he  was  constant 
and  tender ;  and  they  placed  on  his  modest 
tombstone,  in  St.  Martin's,  Camden  Town, 
the  celebrated  verses  from  his  **  Tom  Bow- 
ling:"— 

His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty, 
His  heart  was  kind  and  soft, 

Faithfal,  below,  he  did  his  duty, 
But  now  he's  gone  aloft. 

To  part  of  this  high  praise  Dibdin  was 
certainlv  entitled ;  and  tnere  are  many  epi- 
taphs which  are  wholly  false.  He  rests  in  a 
bleak  churchyard,  now  closed,  —  originally 
a  colony  of  the  dead  removed  firom  the  par- 
ish of  ot.  Martin's  to  that  of  St.  Pancras, 
and  situated  just  on  the  north  side  of  Fratt 
Street,  Camden  Town.  His  monument, 
enclosed  in  a  railing,  stands  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  centre,  and  close  to  a  some- 
what dismal  willow  tree.  An  admirer 
planted  a  bay-tree  at  the  head  of  the  grave 
a  few  years  ago ;  but  according  to  "  the 
gardener  of  that  ground"  it  does  not 
thrive,  —  perhaps  from  some  occult  sympa- 
thv  with  the  waning  renown  of  "  the  poor 
.  inhabitant  below."  Let  us  hope  that  tnere 
is  a  period  of  renewed  life  in  store  for  the  bay 

*  Memoir  by  Georgb  Uoqartii,  p.  zxil..  zxiil. 
"  I  never  offended  my  father  in  my  lifo.  .  .  ** 
writes  Thomas  Dibdin  in  his  Autobiography,  '* .  .  • 
but  I  never  received  a  shilling  flromnim.  (Vol.  11., 
p.  226.) 


and  the  anger.  Dibdin's  soDge  and  memovj 
are  things  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  let  die, 
—  the  rather  that  a  Ditxlin  for  IronoladB  is 
a  kind  of  poet  whom  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  arise  during  the  remainder  of  our  pil* 
grimage. 


From  Hie  Gomhlll 
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There  is  a  certain  crescent  in  a  distant 
part  of  London  —  a  part  distant,  that  is, 
from  clubs  and  parks  and  the  splendonn  of 
Rotten  Row  —  where  a  great  many  ffood 
works  and  good  intentions  carried  out,  Eave 
taken  refuge.  House-rent  is  cheap*  the 
place  is  wide  and  silent  and  airy ;  there  aie 
even  a  few  trees  to  be  seen  opposite  die 
windows  of  the  houses,  although  we  may 
have  come  for  near  an  hour  rattling  thitMgn 
the  streets  of  a  neighbourhood  dark  and 
dreary  in  looks,  and  closely  packed  with 
people  and  children,  and  wants  and  pains 
and  troubles  of  every  tangible  form  for  tiie 
kind  colonists  of  Burton  Crescent  to  minialer 
to. 

We  pass  by  the  Deaconesses'  Home :  it  is 
not  with  them  that  we  have  to  do  tivdaj ; 
and  we  tell  the  carriage  to  stop  at  the  door 
of  one  of  the  houses,  where  a  brass-plate  is 
set  up,  witl^  an  inscription  setting  forth  what 
manner  of  inmates  there  are  within,  and  we 
get  out,  send  the  carriage  away,  and  ring 
the  bell  for  admission. 

One  of  the  inmates  peeped  oat  from  a 
door-wa^  at  us  as  we  came  into  the  Inoad 
old-fashioned  passage.  This  was  the  little 
invalid  of  the  establishment,  we  were  after- 
wards told;  she  had  hurt  her  finger,  and 
was  allowed  to  sit  down  below  with  the  mat- 
ron, instead  of  doing  her  lessons  with  the 
other  children  upstairs. 

How  curious  and  satisfactory  these  lesnns 
are  any  one  who  likes  may  see  and  jodge  hr 
making  a  similar  pilgrimage  to  the  one  whira 
F.  and  I  undertook  that  wintry  afternoon. 
The  little  establishment  is  a  sort  of  al 
£nfl[lish  translation  of  a  great  continental 
penment  of  which  an  interesting  »^mf 
was  given  some  months  ago  in  this  Mwaiine 
under  the  title  of  Dumb  Men's  ^MedL 
Many  of  my  friends  were  interested  in  it, 
and  one  day  I  received  a  note  on  die  nb- 
ject. 

**  Dumb  men  do  speak  in  England^'*  wnCe 
a  lady  who  had  been  giving  her  help  and 
countenance  to  a  nmiuir  experiment 
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liere ;  and  from  her  I  learnt  that  this  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  system  so  patiently  taught 
hy  Brother  Cyril  was  now  bein^  made,  and 
that  children,  were  being  shown  how  to  utter 
their  wants,  not  by  si^s,  but  by  speech,  and 
in  English,  at  the  Jewish  Home  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Childen  in  Burton  Crescent. 

The  great  difference  in  this  German  sys- 
tem as  opposed  to  the  French,  is  that  signs 
are  as  much  as  possible  discarded  afler  the 
beginning,  and  that  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
read  upon  the  lips  of  others,  and  to  speak  in 
words,  what  unaer  the  other  system  would 
be  expressed  in  writing  or  by  signs.  The 
well-known  Abbd  de  TEpde  approved,  they 
say,  of  this  method,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  subject,  and  his  successor,  the  Abb^  Si- 
card,  says  (I  am  quoting  from  a  quotation), 
**  Le  sourd-muet  n'est  done  totalement  rendu 
k  la  Boci^t^  que  lorsqu'on  lui  a  appris  k  s'ex- 

E rimer  de  vive  voix  et  de  lire  la  parole  dans 
sfl  mouvements  des  l^vres."  This  following 
Tery  qualified  sentence  of  his  is  also  quoted 
in  a  report  which  has  been  sent  me : 
**  Prenez  garde,  que  je  n'ai  point  dit  que  le 
rioord-muet  ne  pent  pas  parler,  mais  ne  sait 
bas  parler.  II  est  possible  que  Mapuiz  ap- 
prlt  a  parler  si  j*avais  le  temps  de  le  lui  ap- 
prendre." 

Time,  hours  after  hours  of  patience,  good- 
will, are  given  freely  to  this  work  by  the 
ffood  people  who  direct  the  various  estab- 
ushmentsm  the  Netherlands  where  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  now  instructed. 

How  numerous  and  carefully  organized 
these  institutions  are  may  be  gathered  from 
a  little  pamphlet  written  by  the  great  Di- 
rector Hirsch  of  Rotterdam,  who  first  intro- 
duced this  system  into  the  schools,  and  who 
has  lately  made  a  little  journey  from  school 
to  school,  to  note  the  progress  of  the  under- 
taking he  has  so  much  at  heart.  Brussels 
and  Ghent  and  Antwerp  and  Bruges,  he 
▼isited  all  these  and  other  outlying  establish- 
ments, and  was  received  everywhere  with 
open  arms  by  the  good  brothers  who  have 
undertaken  to  teach  the  system  be  advo- 
cates. Dr.  Hirsch  is  delighted  with  every- 
thing he  sees  until  he  comes  to  Bruges, 
where  he  sa^'s  that  he  is  struck  by  the  painful 
contrast  which  its  scholars  present  as  com- 
pared to  the  others  he  had  visited  on  his  way. 
**  They  looked  less  gay  (moins  enjoud)  than 
any  oi  those  he  had  seen."  But  this  is  ex- 
plained to  him  by  the  fact  that  in  this  school 
the  French  method  is  still  partly  taught,  and 
be  leaves  afler  a  little  exhortation  to  the 
IMrector,  and  a  warning  that  public  opinion 
will  be  against  him  if  he  continues  the  an- 
cient system  as  opposed  to  the  newer  and 
intelligible  one.    It  is  slower  in  the 


beginning,  says  the  worthy  Doctor ;  it 
mouses  greater  demands  upon  our  patience, 
our  time,  our  money,  but  it  carries  the  pu- 
pil on  far  more  rapidly  and  satisfactorily 
afler  the  early  steps  are  first  mastered,  until, 
when  at  last  the  faculty  of  hearing  with  the 
eyes  has  been  once  acquired,  isolation  exists 
no  longer,  the  sufferer  is  given  back  to  the 
world,  and  every  one  he  meets  is  a  new 
teacher  to  help  to  bring  hb  study  to  per- 
fection. 

The  Jewish  Home  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Children  in  Burton  Crescent  has  only  been 
started  for  a  few  months.  The  lady  who 
wrote  to  me  guaranteed  the  rent  and  various 
expenses  for  a  year,  afler  which  the  experi- 
ment is  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  home  I  believe  that  great 
modincations  have  taken  place  in  its  ar- 
rangements, and  that  it  is  now  to  be  en- 
larged and  thrown  open  to  any  little  dumb 
Christians  who,  as  well  as  the  little  Jews, 
may  like  to  come  as  day-scholars  there,  to 
be  taught  with  much  labour  and  infinite  pa- 
tience and  pains  what  others  learn  almost 
unconsciously  and  without  an  effort. 

F.  and  I  have  been  going  upstairs  all  this 
time,  and  come  into  a  back-room  or  board- 
room, opening  with  folding-doors  into  the 
schoolroom,  where  the  chimren  are  taught. 
As  we  went  in  the  kind  young  master,  M. 
von  Praagh,  (he  is  a  pupil,  I  believe,  of  Dr. 
Hirsch's,)  came  fowanl  to  receive  us,  and 
welcomed  us  in  the  most  friendly  way.  The 
children  all  looked  up  at  us  with  bright 
flashing  eyes  —  little  boys  and  little  girls  in 
brown  pinafores,  with  cheery  little  smiling 
faces  peeping  and  laughing  at  us  along  their 
benches.  In  the  room  itself  there  is  the 
usual  apparatus  —  the  bit  of  chalk,  the  great 
slate  for  the  master  to  write  upon,  the  little 
ones  for  the  pupils,  the  wooden  forms,  the 
pinafores,  the  pictures  hanging  from  the 
walls,  and,  what  was  touching  to  me,  the 
usual  little  games  and  frolics  and  under- 
standings going  on  in  distant  corners,  and 
even  under  the  master's  good-natured  eye. 
He  is  there  to  bring  out,  and  not  to  repress, 
and  the  children's  very  confidence  in  his 
kindness  and  sympathy  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
conditions  of  their  education  and  cure. 

He  clapped  his  hands,  and  a  little  class 
came  and  stood  round  the  bis  slate  —  a  big 
girl,  a  little  one,  two  little  boys.  **  Atten- 
tion," says  the  teacher,  and  he  begins  naming 
different  objects,  such  as  fish,  bread,  chamois, 
coal-skuttle.  All  these  words  the  children 
read  off  his  lips  by  watching  the  movement 
of  his  mouth.  Ai  he  says  each  word  the 
children  brighten,  seize  the  idea,  rush  to  the 
pictures  that  are  hanging  on  the  wall,  dia- 
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cover  the  object  lie  bas  named,  and  bring  it 
in  breathless  triumph.  *^Tomb,''  said  the 
master,  after  naming  a  variety  of  things, 
and  a  big  girl,  with  a  beaming  face,  pointed 
to  the  ground  and  nodded  her  bead  emptiati- 
cally,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  But  signs 
are  not  approved  of  in  this  establishment, 
and,  as  I  nave  said,  the  great  object  is  to 
get  them  to  talk.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  only  beginners  and  that 
the  home  has  only  been  opened  a  few 
months.  One  little  thing,  scarcely  more 
than  a  baby,  who  had  only  lately  come  in, 
had  spoken  for  the  first  time  that  very  day, 
—  *'&,&,  A,"  cried  the  little  creature.  She 
was  so  mu;*h  delighted  with  her  newly-gotten 
power  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to 
leave  off  exercising  it  She  literally  shouted 
out  her  plaintive  little  **  &."  It  was'  like  the 
note  of  a  little  lamb,  for  of  course,  being 
deaf,  she  had  not  vet  learned  how  to  modu- 
late her  voice,  and  she  had  to  be  carried  off 
into  a  distant  corner  by  a  bigger  girl,  who 
tried  to  amuse  her  and  keep  her  still. 

*<  It  is  an  immense  thing  for  the  children,"' 
said  Mr.  von  Praagh,  **  to  feel  that  they  are 
not  cut  off  hopelessly  and  markedly  from 
communication  with  their  fellow-creatures; 
the  organs  of  speech  being  developed,  their 
lungs  are  strengthened,  their  health  im- 
proves. You  can  see  a  change  in  the  very 
expression  of  their  faces,  they  delight  in 
usmg  their  newlv  acquired  power,  and  won't 
use  the  finger-alphabet  even  among  them- 
selves." And,  as  if  to  corroborate  what  he 
was  saying,  there  came  a  cheery  vociferous 
outbreak  of  •*  A's "  from  the  comer  where 
the  little  girl  had  been  installed  with  some 
toys,  and  all  the  other  children  lau^lied. 

I  do  not  know  whether  little  Jew  boys 
and  girls  are  on  an  average  cleverer  than 
little  Christians,  or  whether,  notwithstanding 
their  infirmity,  the  care  and  culture  be- 
stowed upon  them  has  borne  this  extra  fruit ; 
but  these  little  creatures  were  certainly 
brighter  and  more  lively  than  any  dozen 
Sunday-schuol  children  taken  at  hazard. 
Their  eyes  danced,  their  faces  worked  with 
interest  and  attention,  they  seemed  to  catch 
light  from  their  master's  face,  from  one  anoth- 
er's, from  ours  as  we  spoke ;  their  eagerness, 
their  cheerfulness  and  childish  glee,  were 
really  remarkable;  they  laughed  to  one 
another  much  like  any  other  children, 
peeped  over  their  slates,  answered  together 
when  they  were  called  up.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  remember  that  they  were  deaf, 
though,  when  thev  spoke,  a  great  slowness, 
indistinctness,  and  peculiarity  was  of  course 
very  noticeable,  but  these  are  only  the 
pnpils  of  a  month  or  two,  be  it  remembered. 


A  child  with  all  its  f<icalt!e8  is  nearly  two 
years  learning  to  talk. 

One  little  fellow  with  a  charming  ex- 
pressive face  and  eyes,  like  two  brown  stan, 
came  forward,  and  ciphered  and  read  to  us, 
and  showed  us  his  copy-book.  He  is  begin- 
ning Hebrew  as  well  as  English.  His 
voice  is  pleasant,  melancholy,  but  quite 
melodious,  and,  to  mv  surprise,  he  addresBed 
me  by  my  name,  a  long  name  with  many 
letters  in  it.  Mr.  von  rraagh  had  said  it  to 
him  on  his  lips,  for  of  course  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  master  to  use  his  voice,  and  the 
motion  of  the  lips  is  enough  to  mikke  them 
understand.  The  name  of  my  companion, 
although  a  short  one,  is  written  with  four 
difficult  consonants,  and  only  one  vowel  to 
bind  them  together,  and  it  gave  the  chifdren 
more  trouble  than  mine  had  done ;  hot 
after  one  or  two  efforts  the  little  boy  hit 
upon  the  rL^ht  way  of  saying  it,  and  a 
gleam  of  satisfaction  came  into  his  face  as 
well  as  his  master's.  Mr.  von  Praagh  takes 
the  greatest  possible  pains  with,  and  inter- 
est in  every  effort  and  syllable.  He  holds 
the  children*s  hands  and  accentuates  the 
words  bv  raising  or  letting  them  fall:  he 
feels  their  throats  and  makes  them  feel  his 
own.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  so  mnch 
patience  and  enthusiasm  produced  no  resuita 
to  reward  it. 

"  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  "  Mr.  von  Praagh 
asked. 

"  Foor  o'clock,"  said  the  little  boy,  with- 
out looking  up. 

**  How  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  the  mas- 
ter. 

"  Miss is  come,**  said  the  little  fellow, 

laughing.  This  was  a  lady  who  came  to 
give  the  girls  their  sewing  lesson  so  many 
times  a  week. 

I  need  not  describe  the  little  rooms  up- 
stairs, with  the  little  beds  in  rows,  and  the 
baths,  the  play-room  —  the  kind  arrange- 
ment everywhere  for  the  children's  comfort 
and  happiness.  If  the  school  is  still  deaf 
and  dumb  for  most  [)ractical  purposes,  yet 
the  light  is  shining  in ;  the  children  are 
happy,  and  understand  what  is  wanted  of 
them,  and  are  evidently  in  the  right  way. 
For  the  short  time  he  has  been  at  work  as 
yet,  Mr.  von  Praagh  has  worked  wonders. 

Babies,  as  I  have  just  said,  with  all  their 
faculties  are  about  two  years  learning  ta 
speak.  There  is  a  curious  crisis,  which  anv 
one  who  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with  chil- 
dren must  have  noticed,  a  sort  of  fever  of 
impatience  and  vexation  which  attacks  them 
when  they  first  begin  to  understand  that 
people  do  not  understand  what  they  say. 
I  have  seen  a  little  girl  burst  into  passionate 
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tears  of  vexation  and  impatience  because 
she  could  not  make  herself  immediately  un- 
derstood. I  suppose  the  pret^  croonings 
and  chatterings  which  go  before  speech 
are  a  sort  of  natural  exercise  by  which 
babies  accustom  themselves  to  words,  and 
which  they  mistake  at  first  for  real  talking. 
Real  words  come  here  and  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  baby-language  —  detaching 
tliemselves  by  degrees  out  of  the  wonderful 
labyrinth  of  sound  — >  real  words  out  of  the 
language  which  they  are  accustomed  to  hear 
all  about  them,  and  something  in  this  way, 
to  these  poor  little  deaf  folks,  the  truth  must 
dawn  out  of  the  confusion  of  sights  and 
signs  surrounding  them. 

This  marvellous  instinctive  study  goes  on 
in  secret  in  the  children's  minds.  Afler 
their  first  few  attempts  at  talking  they  seem 
to  mistrust  their  own  •  efibrts.  They  find 
out  that  their  pretty  prattle  is  no  good :  they 
listen,  they  turn  over  words  in  their  minds, 
and  whisper  them  to  themselves  as  they  are 
lying  in  tneir  little  cribs,  and  then  one  day 
the  crisis  comes,  and  a  miracle  is  ¥rorkea, 
and  the  child  can  speak. 

When  children  feel  that  their  first  at- 
tempts are  understood  they  suddenly  regsun 
their  ^ood  temper  and  wait  for  a  further  in- 
spiration. They  have  generally  mastered 
the  great  necessaries  of  life  in  this  very 
beginning  of  their  efforts :  "  pooty,"  "  toos," 
"  ben  butta,"  "  papa,"  "  mama,"  "  nana"  for 
**  nurse,"  and  "dolly,"  and  they  are  content. 
Of^en  a  Ion?  time  passes  withoat  any  further 
apparent  advance,  and  then  comes  perhaps  a 
second  attack  of  indignation.  I  know  of  one 
little  babe  who  had  hardly  spoken  before,  and 
who  had  been  very  cross  and  angr}'  for  some 
days  past,  who  horrified  its  relations  by  sud- 
denly standing  up  in  its  crib  one  day,  rosy 
and  round-eyed,  and  saying,  Bess  my  soul 
exactlpr  like  an  old  charwoman  who  had 
come  mto  the  nursery. 

A  friend  of  mine  to  whom  I  was. speaking 
quite  bore  out  my  remarks.  He  said  his 
own   children  had  all  passed  throunrh  this 

f)hase,  which  comes  after  the  child  has 
earned  to  think  and  before  he  is  able  to 
speak.'  One's  heart  aches  as  one  thinks  of 
those  whose  life  is  doomed  to  be  a  life  of  ut- 
ter silence  in  the  full  stream  of  the  mighty 
flow  of  words  in  which  our  lives  are  set,  to 
whom  no  crisis  of  relief  may  come,  who 
have  for  generations  come  and  gone  silent 
and  alone,  and  set  apart  by  a  mysterious  dis- 
pensation from  its  very  own  best  blessings 
and  tenderest  gifls. 

I  was  thinking  of  this  yesterday  as  we 
went  walking  across  the  downs  in  the  pleas- 
ant Easter-tide.    I  could  hardly  tell  whetJier 


it  was.sight  or  sound  that  delighted  as  most  ' 
as  we  wen^ along  upon  the  turf:  the  sound 
of  life  in  the  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  downs, 
the  flowing  of^  the  waves  just  washing 
over  the  low-ridged  rocks  with  which  our 
coast  is  set;  the  gentle  triumphant  music 
overhead  of  the  larks  soaring  and  singing 
in  the  sunshine.  The  sea  and  the  shingle 
were  all  sparkling,  while  great  bands  like 
moonlight  in  daylight  lay  white  and  brilliant 
on  the  horizon  of  the  waters.  The  very 
stones  seemed  to  cry  out  with  a  lovely  Eas- 
ter hynm  of  praise ;  and  sound  and  sight  to 
be  so  minsled  that  one  could  scarcely  tell 
where  one  oegan  or  the  other  ended. 

If  by  this  new  system  the  patient  teach- 
ers cannot  give  everything  to  their  pupils, 
the  rinple  of  the  sea,  the  song  of  the  lark, 
yet  tney  can  do  very  much  towards  it,  by 
leading  the  children's  minds  to  receive  the 
great  gifts  of  nature  through  the  hearts  and 
sympathy  of  others,  and  give  them  above 
all  that  best  and  dearest  gift  of  all  in  daily 
life,  without  w|iich  nature  itself  fails  to  com- 
'fort  and  to  charm,  the  companionship  of 
their  fellow-creatures  and  of^  intelligences 
answering  and  responding  to  their  own. 


From  All  the  Year  BooiM. 
OUB    INNER    SELVES. 

The  Chinese  sword-swallowers  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  were  extraordinary  performers 
in  their  way,  but  at  this  epoch  of  progress 
they  have  soon  been  distanced.  Swallow- 
ing a  sabre,  at  present,  is  nothing.  T|ie 
fashion  now  is  to  swallow  a  lighted  lantern 
and  brilliantly  illuminate  your  inner  man. 
You  then  become  a  living  and  walking  gas- 
light ;  that  is  alL 

It  is  evident  that  swallowing  a  lantern  is 
only  one  remove  in  advance  of  swallowing  a 
swonl.  Now  there  happen  to  be  little  ewi- 
fnc  lanterns  which  give  light  without  bum- 
mg.  They  are  called  G^ssler*s  tubes,  and 
are  small  glass  cylinders,  either  empty  or« 
filled  with  azote,  hydroaen,  or  carbonic  acid 
gas,  through  which  a  voltaic  current  is  made 
to  pass.  The  tubes  become  sufliciently 
luminous  to  allow  you  to  read  printed  letters 
held  at  several  inches  distance  from  tliem. 
When  this  miniature  lantern  is  introduced 
into  a  stomach,  the  skin  is  transparent 
enough  to  permit  your  seeing  the  interior  of 
the  animal.  There  is  no  need  for  people  to 
live  in  glass  houses,  for  they  are  hereby 
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transformed  into  glass  houses  themselves. 
Their  domestic  secrets  are  rudely  divulged ; 
and  Diogenes  would  be  delighted  to  find 
that,  instead  of  a  mere  superficial  outside 
view  of  his  much  desiderated  honest  man, 
he  can  now,  with  the  newly-invented  lan- 
tern, look  a  person  through  and  through. 

The  experiment,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered exceedingly  curious  until  something 
still  more  strange  is  started,  is  only  an  ex- 
tended copy  of  what  has  been  practised  in 
medical  art  for  some  years  past  For  in- 
stance, there  is  the  Ophthalmoscope,  or  Eye- 
inspector,  of  the  Grerman  philosopher  Hefm- 
holtz,  a  small  instrument  by  means  of  which, 
the  interior  of  the  eye  being  lighted  up,  it 
is  possible  to  explore  successfully  the  deep- 
est portions  of  that  intricate  organ.  Other 
instruments  assist  in  the  examination  of 
divers  internal  parts  of  the  human  body. 
Not  the'  least  remarkable  of  these  inquisitive 
apparatuses  is  the  Lar}'ngoscope,  invented 
by  a  German  physician  named  Czermak, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  respiratory  passages 
and  the  mechanism  which  produces  the 
voice. 

The  vocal  organ  in  man  (which  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall  truly  describes  as  the  most  perfect  of 
reed  instruments)  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
windpipe,  the  head  of  which  is  adjusted  for 
the  attachment  of  certain  elastic  bands, 
called  "  vocal  chords,"  which  almost  close 
the  aperture.  When  the  air  from  the  lungs 
is  forced  through  the  slit  which  separates 
these  vocal  chords,  they  are  thrown  into  vi- 
bration. By  varying  their  tension,  the  rate 
of  vibration  is  varied,  and  the  sound  changed 
in  pitch.  The  sweetness  and  smoothness  of 
the  voice  depend  on  the  perfect  closure  of 
the  slit  of  the  glottis  at  regular  intervals  du- 
rinjr  the  vibration. 

The  vocal  chords  may  be  illuminated 
and  viewed  in  a  mirror  placed  suitably  at 
the  back  of  the  mouth.  Dr.  Tyndall  once 
attempted  to  project  M.  Czemiak*s  larynx 
upon  a  screen  in  his  lecture-room,  but  with 
only  partial  success.  The  organ  may,  how- 
ever, be  viewed  directly  in  the  Larj-ngo- 
scope,  its  motions,  both  in  singing,  speak- 
ing, and  coughing,  being  strikingly  visible. 
The  roughness  of  the  voice  in  colds  is  due, 
according  to  the  aforesaid  Helmholtz 
(learned  in  Acoustics'),  to  mucous  flocculi, 
which  get  into  the  slit  of  the  glottis,  and 
which  are  seen  by  means  of  the  Laryngo- 
scope. The  squeaking  falsetto  voice  with 
which  some  persons  are  afflicted,  the  same 
Helmholtz  thinks  may  be  produced  by  the 
drawing  aside  of  the  mucous  layer  which 
ordinarily  lies  under  and  loads  the  vocal 
chords.     Their  edges  thus  become  sharper, 


and  their  weight  less  ;  while  their  elasticity 
remaining  the  same,  they  are  shaken  into 
more  rapid  tremors.  The  promptness  and 
accuracy  with  which  the  vocal  chonls  can 
change  their  tension,  their  fonn,  and  the 
width  of  the  slit  between  them,  render 
the  voice  the  most  perfect  of  musical  in- 
struments. 

The  order  of  the  day,  therefore,  is  that  we 
should  be  able  to  see  everything,  without 
exception.  If  we  can  lo<^  an  animalcule 
through  and  through  by  means  of  trans- 
mittea  light ;  i(  in  the  same  way,  we  can 
behold  the  blood  circulating  in  the  tail  of 
a  tadpole  or  the  foot  of  a  mgy  with  all  the 
minute  vessels  thereto  p^taining,  why 
should  we  not  do  so  with  larger  animals, 
with  our  own  proper  selves  ?  It  is  merely 
a  question  of  degree.  With  a  sufficient  in- 
tensity of  illuminating  power,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  mapr  not  become  transparent. 
And,  in  fact,  a  distinguished  hygienist,  M. 
Foussagrivcs,  of  Montpellier,  attempted  to 
render  the  internal  viscera  of  our  body 
visible  by  transmitted  light.  They  were 
to  be  exhibited  to  bystanders  as  animated 
and  most  interesting  transparencies.  M. 
Briik,  a  German  meaical  man,  followed  op 
the  same  line  of  research.  FinaUy,  at  tlie 
Medical  Congress  of  1867,  M.  MiUiot,  a 
French  physician  residing  at  Eiew,  gave  an 
approximate  solution  of  the  probleuL 

His  Splancliiioscope  (or  instrument  in- 
tended to  render  the  viscera  externally  vis- 
ible) has  been  tried  with  success.  It  is  in 
principle  simply  a  Gessler's  tube,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  a  modification  of  the  ap- 
paratus described  in  special  treatises  under 
the  title  of  Mindeldorfs  tube.  At  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Congress,  M.  MiUioi 
intro<iuced  his  lantern  into  the  stomach  of 
a  dog  by  means  of  an  oesophagian  proba. 
Through  the  skin,  thus  rendered  trana- 
parent,  the  spectators  were  able  to  distin- 
guish  perfectly  the  interior  of  the  dog's 
stomacn  in  all  its  detsdls.  The  experimenl 
was  tried  a  second  time  on  the  person  of  a 
cat ;  and  it  has  quite  recently  been  repeated 
in  M.  Henri  de  IVrville's  presence,  me  aoi* 
cntifie  collaborateur  of  the  Constitotionnd. 
M.  Milliot  has  likewise  introduced  a  tabe 
more  than  a  yard  in  length  into  a  manli 
oesophagus ;  and  the  internal  membrane  of 
this  deep-seated  organ  became  perfectiy 
distinguishable. 

Cui  bono?  AVhat  is  the  good  of  all 
this?  is  a  ver^'  natural  question  to  ask. 
And  in  truth,  its  utility  is  not  very  appar- 
ent. The  system  of  internal  lighting  np 
having,  however,  been  invented,  its  nseflu 
application  will  probably  come  afterwards. 
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Meanwhile,  it  will  decide  whether  an 
absent  dressmaker,  while  thinking  where 
her  Highland  laddie  has  gone,  has  swal- 
lowed needles  and  pin8»  instead  of  .sauce 
piquante.  It  m^  settle  the  question 
whether  Master  Tommy  or  the  cat  has 
emptied  all  the  pots  of  strawberry  jam. 
At  worst,  it  will  be  a  fonnidable  rival  to 
sword-swallowing  and  Japanese  feats  of 
dexterity.  Perhaps  even  next  season's 
pantomime  will  give  us  a  ^*  pas  brillant," 
danced  by  human  glow-worms  shining  with 
all  their  might  and  main,  and  followed 
up  by  a  new  edition  of  the  Feast  of  Lan- 
terns, with  effects  which  no  Chinese  stage- 
manager  ever  dreamt  oC 


From  The  London  Rerlew. 
GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  TELEGRAPHS. 

.  The  Post  Office  has  achieved  such  won- 
derful things  for  us,  on  each  occasion  realiz- 
ing even  more  than  it  has  promised,  that 
any  proposition  proceeding  from  it  comes 
with  almost  the  assurance  of  success.    Its 
oi^g^anization  has  been  converted  to  uses 
which  were  not  even  dreamt  of  thirty  years 
ago.    Within  that  time  it  has  developed  in- 
to a  vast  system  of  parcels'  delivery ;  into  a 
system  for  the  safe  transfer  of  money  from 
any  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  any  other ; 
and  only  recently  we  have  seen  it  convert 
thousands  of  its  stations  into  savings  banks 
and  offices  for  life  assurance.     It  now  pro- 
poses to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  tele- 
graph service  of  the  country ;  and  a  Bill 
has  just  been  brought  into  Ihe  House  of 
Commons  bv  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer to  enable  it  to  do  so     The  case  for  the 
Grovemment  rests  upon  two  reports  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Scudamore,  one  of  tne  Secreta- 
nes  of  the  Post  Office  to  the  present  and 
the  late  Postmaster-GeneraL    From  these 
reports  we   learn  what  the    Government 
would  do  for  us  if  Parliament  should  sanc- 
tion its  scheme.     The   plan  consists  of  a 
central  telegraphic  office  at  each  of  the  ten 
district  post-offices  in  London  ;  subordinate 
telegraphic  offices  at  the  sorting-offices  and 
receiving-offices  in  each  district  connected 
with  each  central  office,  the  central  offices 
being  also  in  communication  with  each  other. 
Liverpool,  Edinbui^j^h,  Dublin,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Sheffield,  Bradford, 
would  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  each 
being  connected  with  some  central  office  in 
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London ;  while  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
there  would  be  subordinate  offices,  connect- 
ed in  like  manner  with  central  offices  at  the 
money-order  offices  of  all  places  having  a 
population  of  2,000  persons  and  upwards. 
Offices  at  which  messages  might  be  deposit- 
ed, and  the  charge  paid  thereon,  would  be 
opened  at  every  post-office  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  which  no  telbgraphic  office  Is 
established ;  and  the  piUar-boxes  through- 
out the  kingdom  would   be    available  as 
places  for  the  deposit  of  messages,  provided 
they  were  written  on  stamped  paper.    It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  attractions  of  such 
a  scheme,  one   of  the  most  seductive  of 
which  is  the  reduced  charge  at  which  tele- 
graphs would  be  conveyed.    To  be  able  to 
senu  a  message  of  twenty  words  to  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  shilling,  in- 
cluding, as  a  rule,  &ee  delivery,  would  be 
an  enviable  state  of  things  to  arrive  at. 
And  Mr.  Scudamore,  whose  calculations  are 
endorsed  by   the  Assistant-Controller  and 
Auditor* General,  is  confident  that  such  a 
boon  could  be  conferred  upon  the  public 
without  cost  to  the  State.    He  amves  at 
this  conclusion  by  assuming  that  the  pro- 
portion of  tele^ams  to  letters  would  be  the 
same  as  it  is  in  Switzerland,  which  would 
give  an  annual  distribution  of  11,000,000 
telegrams.    At  an  average  of  Is.  2d.,  this 
would  yield  a  gross  revenue  of  £640,000  a 
year.    Deducting  £100,000  as  a  permanent 
annual  charge  in  respect  of  the  property 
of  the  existing  companies,  there  would  re- 
main £540,000.     But  the  expenses  of  the 
existing  companies  are  only   £345,000  a 
year,  and  even  raising  this  to  £404,000  to 
meet  the  increased  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment plan,  there  would  remain  a  surplus 
of  £135,000,  or,  making  allowances  for  error, 
of  not  less  than  £77,750. 

It  is  contended,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  telegraph  companies,  that  the  basis  of 
this  estimate  is  incorrect,  and  that  we  can- 
not take  the  experience  of  Belgium  and 
Switzerland,  where  the  telegraph  service  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  as  a  guide. 
They  contend,  in  a  statement  in  which  the 
subject  is  fully  discussed,*  that  no  fair  com- 
panson  can  be  drawn  between  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  here  and  in  those  countries  from 
the  proportion  of  telegrams  to  letters ;  -be- 
cause a  system  has  grown  up  in  this  commer- 
cial country  of  di&tributino^,  by  means  of 
the  post,  millions  upon  millions  of  trades- 
men s  circulars.  This  is  true,  and  if  the 
test  is  fallacious  for  one  purpose  it  is  falla- 

*  SUtemeDt  of  the  Caw  of  the  Electric  and  Inter- 
nailonal  Telegraph  Company  against  the  Govern- 
ment  Bill  for  Acquiring  tne  Telegraphs.  London: 
fifflngham  Wilfon. 
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cions  for  all.  Tt  is  admitted,  however,  that 
6,1 27,000  tt^lc^aphic  ineBeia«re8  are  already 
sent  annually  in  the  United  Kin^lom ;  and 
the  question  is,  whether  the  reduced  nte 
and  tlie  increased  facilities  which  the  Post 
Office  would  provide  would  not,  before 
Jong,  bring:  the  number  up  to  Mr.  Scnda- 
more*8  estimate.  The  Electric  an<l  Interna- 
tional Telegraph  Company,  which  de- 
spatches between  three  and  four  millions  of 
tne  six  million  telegrams  above  mentioned, 
has  1,300  telegraph  stations  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  We  mav  take  it,  therefore, 
that  the  stations  belonging  to  the  five  tele- 
graph companies  of  the  United  Kingdom 
do  not  exceed  2.600.  Upon  Mr.  Scuda- 
more's  plan  the  Post  Office  would  have  at 
least  5,000  stations,  to  which  every  receiv- 
ing-house and  pillar-box  in  the  country 
would  act  as  feeders.  The  Statement  is  not 
of  this  opinion.  In  the  course  of  last 
autumn  the  Electric  and  International 
Telegraph  Company  caused  lists  to  be  pre- 
pared of  ail  the  parishes  and  places  of 
Great  Britain,  liaving  upwards  of  1,500 
inhabitants,  which  were  unprovided  with 
telegraphic  communication,  and  found  that 
they  only  amounted  to  1,000.  At  none  of 
these  places  did  the  Company's  local  saper- 
intenaents  recommend  it  to  open  stations. 
It  is  urged,  moreover,  that  the  experience 
of  this  Company  is  against  the  Government 
plan  fwm  another  po'nt  of  view.  "  The 
great  bulk  of  the  stations  of  the  Electric  and 
Tntemational  Telegraph  Company,"  says  the 
Statement,  **  only  collect  9  per  cent,  of  its 
gross  receipts.  In  186  7,  of  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  company  76  per  cent,  was  received  at 
eighteen  stations ;  15  per  cent,  at  eighty-one 
stations ;  and  only  9  per  cent,  at  the  re- 
maining stations.  Half  the  money  received 
at  the  eighteen  stations  which  paid  76  per 
cent,  was  received  in  London,  a  quarter  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  the  re- 
mainder at  the  twelve  other  lai^e  towns. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  the 
small  stations  that  pay."  This  conclusion 
is  perfectly  fair ;  but  is  it  to  the  point  ?  In 
the  case  of  a  company,  "  Yes ;  **  in  the  case 
of  a  national  service,  **  No.**  Indeed,  if  it 
can  be  proved  that  a  great  public  advan- 
tage will  be  conferred  upon  the  country  by 
Government  taking  the  telegraph  service 
into  its  hands,  it  will  not  bo  absolutely 
necessary  to  show  that  the  service  will  be 
self^upporting.  It  must  be  shown,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  will  be  a  cost  to  the  public 
greater  than  the  advantage  conferred  is 
worth.  Hut  we  shotdd  not  be  deterred 
from  opening  five  or  ten  thousand  stations 
on  the  score  tiiat  many  of  them  would  not 


pay,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ae 
increased  profit  made  bv  the  othen  wooM 
counterbalance  the    deficiency.      We  be> 
lieve  that  it   wdVild.      Nothing  has   beea 
more  clearly  proved  by  the  experience  of 
the  Post  Office  than  its  power  to  extend  its 
operations  indefinitely,  in   the  two  eoaf- 
tions  of  cheapness  and  facility.     The  qoei- 
tion  whether  a  man  will  wnte  a  letter  or 
not  depends  oflen  upon  whether  the  reeeiT- 
ing-house  is  half  a  mile  oiT,  or  within  a  few 
doors  of  him.    Neither  in  point  of  cheap- 
ness nor  facility  can  the   telegraph  com- 
panies compete  with  the  Grovemmeat.    It 
seems  to  us  that  the  case  of  the  Post  Office 
ought  rather  to  be  argued  upon  this  groood 
than  by  a  comparison  with  what  has  been 
done  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland.     Hiere 
are  important  particulars  peculiar  to  one 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other,  and 
which,    therefore,  destroy    any    amiment 
based  upon  analogy.    For  example,  both  in 
Belgium  and  Switzerland  the  railways  are 
in  the  hands  of  th6  Government,  while  in 
both  countries  the  telegraphs  do  a  laige 
business  in  what  is  called  *'  transit "  tefe- 
grams  —  that   is   to   say,    telegrams    sent 
through  them  in  transit  from  one  coontry 
to  another.     If,  with  a  costly  and  coo- 
paratively  inferior  machinery,   our    wires 
already    transmit    upwards    of    6,000,000 
telegrams  annually,  does  not  all  our  experi- 
ence warrant  the  belief  that,  with  lower 
charges  and  greater  facilities,  we  "shall  not 
be  long  in  reaching  Mr.  Scudomore's  pay- 
ing point  of  11,000,000? 

if  t!ie  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the 
afiirmative,  we  apprehend  there  will  be  no 
diffioulty  in  obviating  the  more  grave  objec- 
tions which  the  statement  raises  to  the 
Government  plan :  for  inany  of  its  olnee- 
tions  are  of  no  weight.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  relation  at  present  existing  be- 
tween the  telegraph  companies  and  the  rail- 
way companies.  **  How  does  the  Post  Office 
propose  to  undertake,  not  merely  the  trans- 
mission of  messages,  but  the  conduct  of  all  the 
railway  intercourse  of  the  United  King- 
dom ?  **  Again,  **  For  many  years  the  Elec- 
tric and  International  Telegraph  Company 
have  had  an  *  Intelligenire  Department,*  to 
which  a  large  and  experienced  stafTof  editor!} 
reporters,  and  others  is  attached,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  home  and  foreign 
news,  political,  domestic,  and  commercial, 
and  distributing  the  same  to  every  point  at 
which  such  information  can  afforci  intereslt* 
at  rates  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  ordi- 
nary messages  sent  during  the  day,  and  50 
Ser  cent,  cheaper  than  such  messages  sent 
uring  the  night    How  will  Government 
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act  in  regard  to  this  fanction  ?  How  does 
it  propose  to  deal  with  the  intelliffence 
which  the  Electric  and  International  Tele- 
graph Company  has  sent  to  London  clubs, 
provincial  news-rooma,  and  farmerB*  ordina- 
ries V  If  the  Queen  yisits  Ireland,  or  Mr. 
Bright  addresses  his  constituents,  will  it  fulfil 
the  duties  which  the  Company  has  thus  fhr 
discharged  inregard  to  these  and  similar  mat- 
ters V  And  then  there  are  the  foreign  tele- 
grams. What  will  Government  do  in  regard 
to  them  ?  We  do  not  know  that  any  of  these 
services  would  be  less  safe  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  than  in  those  of  a  private 
company;  but,  unfortunately,  the  Bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer has  given  a  point  to  the  last  of  these 
questions  it  could  not  have  had  otherwise. 
It  asks  for  powers  onljr  in  regard  to  the 
internal  telegraph  service  of  the  country. 
It  asks  for  them,  moreover,  to  an  extent 
which  cannot  be  Justified.  It  provides  that 
**  it  shall  be  lawml  for  her  Majesty's  Post- 
mast  er^General  to  purchase  the  whole*  or 
such  parts  as  he  shall  think  fit,  of  the  under- 
taking of  any  Company ; "  and  if  another 
Company,  seeing  its  neighbour  maimed  or 
swallowed  up,  should  feel  that  there  is  no 
further  profit  in  its  own  existence,  it  may 
compel  the  Postmater-Greneral  to  buy  it  up 
'*  upon  terms  to  be  settled  (failing  agree- 
ment) by  an  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade."  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ebccheq- 
ncr,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Government  BiU,  did  not  give  tne  com- 

Eanies  the  credit  due  to  them  for  what  they 
ave  done,  instead  of  dwelling  cm  what  they 
have  not  done.  He  has  thus  compelled  the 
Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Com- 
pany to  speak  of  its  own  services,  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  have  been  neither  fbw 
nor  slight  Still,  a  scheme  of  immense 
public  utility  is  not  to  be  kept  back  because 
of  an  indiscretion  or  an  inailvertence.  And 
we  confidentljT  believe  that  if  the  Post 
Office,  with  its  splendid  organization,  is 
allowed  to  take  the  telejnrapb  service  into 
its  hands,  the  advantt^e  to  merchants  and 
traders,  and  to  the  public  generally,  will  be 
incalculable.  **  Let  us,"  says  Mr.  Scuda- 
more,  *^  take  the  case  of  a  solicitor  having 
his  place  of  business  in  Chancery-lane  or  in 
Bedford-row,  and  being  desirous  to  sum- 
mon a  number  of  witnesses  from  the  suburb- 
an districts  of  Liverpool,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  send  them  money  on  account  of 
the  expenses  of  their  journey.  Such  a 
solicitor,  if  the  scheme  which  I  have  de- 
scribed were  in  operation,  might  not  only, 
by  depositing  his  message    at   the    West 


Centra]  ofiice  by  11  a.m.,  have  a  copy  sent 
to  each  witness  by  the  1  p.m.  delivery  in 
Liverpool,  but  might,  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
nish each  witness  with  a  telegraphic  money 
order,  and  the  witnesses  would  have  ample 
time  to  obtain  ca^h  for  their  telegraphic 
money  orders  before  their  depitrture  from 
Liverpool  on  the  same  day."  Tbis  is  only 
one  out  of  a  thousand  cases  in  which 
the  Government  plan  would  be  an  infinite 
improvement  upon  the  present  one. 


From  The  London  Bevlew. 
KOSSUTH. 

When  the  old  heroes  who  now  figure  in 
Scandinavian  mythology  had  done  their 
deeds  of  valour,  and  before  the  reflective  en- 
thusiasm of  their  countrymen  had  given 
them  the  post-mortem  honours  of  deification, 
was  there  an  intermediate  time  in  which  the 
warriors  sank  into  the  cold  shade  of  neglect 
or  indifierence  ?  When  they  had  released 
their  country  from  some  foreign  Power,  or 
been  the  leaders  of  some  terrible  raid  into 
adjacent  territory',  did  the  people  for  whom 
they  fought  forget  them  in  the  pleasures  of 
success,  and  perhaps  consider  the  warlike 
old  men  somewhat  in  the  way  during  the 
succeeding  period  of  peace  ?  Such  a  fate 
we  should  consider  highly  probable;  and 
we  can  fancy  the  generous  remorse  of  the 
nation  consequent  upon  the  death  of  one  of 
these  heroes  —  how  the  poet  of  the  time 
would  celebrate  his  glories  in  metaphorio 
verse,  and  how  the  people  would  accept 
the  metaphors  literally,  and  insist  upon  wor- 
shippihg  the  man  whom  they  had  just  treated 
witn  coldness  or  contempt.  If  such  a 
chain  of  circumstances  could  be  revived  in 
our  day,  it  would  occur  in  Hungary,  on  the 
death  of  Louis  Kossuth ;  but  we  fear  that 
not  even  the  Hungarians  —  the  most  pas- 
sionate, imaginative,  and  patriotic  people  now 
in  Europe —  will  be. able  to  restore  Kossnth 
to  that  pinnacle  on  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
he  stood.  Men  and  women  who  passed 
through  the  tragic  vicissitudes  of  1849  with 
him,  who  came  daily  into  contact  with  him, 
and  saw  him  in  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, describe  the  influences  he  exerted 
over  the  people  around  him  as  at  once  irre- 
sistible and  inexplicable.  It  was  a  species 
of  glamour.  One  noble  lady,  who  again 
and  again  risked  her  own  life  in  barrying 
information    across    the    outposts,  declare 
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that  the  soldiers  and  the  populace  alike  re- 
garded him  as  a  sort  of  cod;  and  in  elo- 
quent language  speaks  of  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  his  bearing  and  conversation 
had  upon  herself  during  their  first  interview. 
The  calmness  of  the  supreme  governor  of 
Hungary  never  failed  him ;  not  even  when 
the  intelligence  of  Gbrgey's  desertion  —  if 
one  may  speak  of  that  still  mysterious  capit- 
ulation by  such  a  term  —  was  the  signal  for 
his  escape  into  Turkey.  At  that  time  Kos- 
suth had  already  achieved  his  apotheosis. 
He  was  the  representative  of  the  highest 
idealism  of  a  higlily  idealistic  race.  There 
was  not  a  man  in  the  army  who  would  not 
have  died  for  him  ;  not  a  woman  in  the 
country  who  would  not  have  sacrificed  her- 
self to  insure  his  safety ;  and  when  Kossuth 
was  forced  to  flee,  it  seemed  as  if  God  had 
finally  forsaken  Hungary,  and  that  she  was 
no  more  to  rank  among  the  number  of  na- 
tions. 

Times  have  changed  since  then,  and  with 
them  the  temper  of  the  Hungarians.  Their 
old  dream  of  independent  poUtical  existence 
has  not  been  reabzed ;  but  they  have  gained 
something  better  —  their  country  is  the 
leader  of  a  great  empire,  and  the  protector 
of  the  very  power  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened to  crush  them  out  of  life.  The 
majority  of  the  people  have,  and  with 
reason,  accepted  this  alternative  ;  and  seem 
bent  upon  working  amicably,  in  financial 
and  other  matters,  with  the  non-Magyar 
half  of  the  empire.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  still  exist  in  Hungary 
some  of  the  old  patriots  who  have  sworn 
eternal  feud  with  Austria.  If  we  ask  why 
these  should  wish  to  remain  under  the  new 
dispensation  of  things,  which  must  be  oflfen- 
sive  to  them,  one  of  their  own  authors  thus 
sadly  answers,  **  And  even  if  the  living 
should  wish  to  leave  this  country,  the  dead 
would  keep  them  here."  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  there  should  not  be  some  lingering 
ill-feeling  between  men  whose  comoion 
sense  has  taught  them  to  make  the  most  of 
present  circumstances  and  men  who  still 
remain  faithful  to  the  one  chivalric  idea. 
Of  the  latter  Kossuth  is  the  recognised 
head.  He  will  not  even  accept  of  the 
amnesty  offered  him  by  Austria ;  out  prefers 
an  exile  which  is  consonant  with  his  own 
self-respect.  Now,  Kossuth's  refusal  to 
make  peace  with  Austria  may  be  foolish 
and  the  result  of  a  lamentable  Quixotism ; 
but,  at  all  events,  it  should  meet  with  that 
charitable  construction  which  we  ought  to 
put  upon  every  action  of  a  man  who  has 
shown  himself  a  great  hero  and  self-denying 
patriot.    This  is  precisely  —  if  we  are  to 


trust  the  news  wluch  we  receive  from  Hn* 

firy  —  what  the  Hungarians  refuse  to  do. 
he  old  idol  is  thrown  down ;  and  it  it 
despised  because  it  seems  to  reproach  ill 
former  worshippers  with  apoetacy.  Aceor^ 
ins  to  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  PoU 
mall  Gazette^  €reneral  Perczel  has  been  on 
the  stump  througbont  the  country,  Tiolently 
denouncing  the  leader  of  the  reTotntioo. 
And  how  did  they  receire  his  acensationsi 
and  his  boast  that  he  would  "  hurl  Euossoth 
fh>m  his  pedestal,  and  go  down  with  him 
into  the  abyss  ralJier  than  relinqniA  the 
struggle  "  ?  When  Gorgey  lately  made  his 
appearance,  as  a  spectator,  in  the  chamber' 
of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  the  mnttered  ex- 
clamations and  other  sounds  which  his 
Eresence  provoked  were  sufficient  to  cause 
is  speedy  withdrawal.  We  are  told,  how* 
ever,  that  General  Perczel's  harangues  were 
met  with  loud  cheers,  and  infer  that  the 
once -worshipped  governor  of  Hungary  has 
fallen  as  low  in  public  estimation  as  the 
Ban  Jellachich  himself.  It  is  a  pity  that  it 
should  be  so ;  but  the  revulsion  of  popular 
sentiment  is  perhaps  not  unnatund.  ^  The 
Hungarians,"  writ^'s  the  correspondent 
whom  we  have  quoted,  *' blame  him  ftr 
refusing  to  accept  the  opportunity  now 
offered  to  him  by  the  Government  of  return- 
ing to  his  country,  and  accuse  him  of  a 
semsh  ambition  to  resume  his  power  in 
Hungary,  and  inflame  people*8  ininds  at  a 
time  when  they  are  graduallv  settling  down 
into  peace  and  order."  With  them,  we 
shoula  say  that  Kossuth  would  do  more 
good  to  his  country  by  quietly  accepting  the 
amnesty  offered  him,  and  talcing  his  seat  in 
the  Diet,  than  by  hovering  outside,  and 
keeping  the  Austrian  Government  in  a 
|)erpetual  attitude  of  suspicion.  Not  only 
would  his  ministerial  abilities  be  of  the 
highest  service  to  his  country,  but  \aM  ad» 
hesion  to  the  prevailins  order'  of  things 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  harmony  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  empire,  as  the  old  '*  incorruptiblei  * 
would  immediately  follow  in  his  wake. 

This,  we  say,  is  a  thing  to  be  desired; 
but,  while  it  remains  unaccomplished^  it  is 
most  lamentable  to  hear  Kossuth's  conduct 
attributed  to  unworthy  motives  by  his  own 
countrymen.  If  patriotism  were  not  its 
own  reward,  we  snould  think  that  such  a 
circumstance  would  impose  a  check  on  any 
man  who  contemplated  sacrificing  his  prop- 
erty and  risking  nis  life  for  the  good  of  kn 
country.  It  is  impossible  that  KosMith 
should  be  desirous  of  ruining  Hungary  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  sunlight  of  no- 
cess  and  security  b  beginning  to  fhli  npoa 
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ber  people.     We  can  nndentand  an  im- 
practieable  theorist  like  Mazzini  iDsistinff 

ndie  rejection  of  any  compromise  whicE 
1  interfere  with  his  faTonrite  idea; 
but  the  movement  which  Kossuth  led  was  a 
struggle  for  freedom  from  a  tyranny  which 
does  not  now  exist.    The  provisional  gov- 
ernment, under  Kossutn  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Batthyany,  which  was  appointed  by  the 
Hungarian  Diet  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 
olotion}  was  in  no  sense  an  effort  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  republic.      To  G^oe  Hun- 
gary from  an  unbearable  yoke  was  the  one 
ttm  and  end  of  the  revolution ;  and  that 
yoke  being  abolished,   there    remains  no 
theory  upon  which  the  most  incorruptible 
of  patriots  could  found  an  excuse  for  further 
lerdationary    measures.       The    sensitive 
nide  of  the  ^reat  Hungarian  leader  may 
mbid  his  coming  to  any  understanding,  as 
regards  himself  personally,  with  the  Aus- 
Inan  Government ;  but  we  cannot  believe 
—  not  can  we  understand  how  his  country- 
men will  for  a  moment  admit —  that  his  re- 
foBsl  is  only  the  result  of  a  desire  to  satisfy 
a  paltvy  and  selfish  ambition  by  kindling 
the  fire  of  a  civil  war.     We  would  rather 
believe  that  the  people  who  cheered  Gen- 
eral Ferczel's  speeches  formed  a  series  of 
those  packed  meetings  which  are  resorted  to 
in  other  countries  than  Hungary  for  political 
pniposes.      The  General    nimself   is    not 
Above  suspicion.    It  is  hinted  that  his  at- 
tacks-upon  Kossuth  and  those  who  are  still 
known  as  the  ^  revolutionists  "  are  meant  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of 
nis  favourite  scheme  —  the  formation  of  an 
independent  Hungarian  army,  of  which  the 
Honved  General  should  be  chief.    '^  This  is 
a  plan,**  says  the  correspondent  of  the  Ga- 
meUe^  '*  which  the  Government  at  Vienna 
can  never  tolerate.    The  establishment  of 
two  independent  armies  in  one  State,  can 
onlj  be  mtal  to  its  existence."    Meanwhile 
we  must  hope  that  something  other  than 
death  will  remind  Hungary  of  what   she 
owes  to  Louis  Kossuth,  and  restore  that 
popolarity  which  he  has  done  nothing  to 


From  All  The  Tear  Bound. 
FITZ-GBEENE   HALLECE. 

The  name  of  this  American  poet  is  but 
Utile  known  in  the  British  islands.  Very 
few  British  readers  have  read  his  poems, 
and  fewer  stillpossess  them.  On  his  moth- 
er's side,  Mr.  Ualleck  descended  from  John 
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£)liot  ^  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians."  Bom 
in  Connecticut,  in  1 795,  he  was  brought  up 
amidst  the  prejudices  of  his  locality  and  the 
passions  of  his  neighbours ;  but  in  him,  as 
m  all  the  more  cultivated  men  and  women 
of  his  nation,  there  is  discernible  a  yearning 
of  the  mind,  a  hankering  of  the  heart,  to- 
wards the  islands  of  his  forefathers. 


We  are  not  parted  from  the  friends  we  love, 
Because  between  us  rolls  the  broad  salt  sea. 


Mr.  Halleck  when  eighteen  years  of  age, 
In  1813,  went  from  Connecticut  to  New 
York,  working  in  mercantile  and  banking- 
houses  until  ne  became  the  confidential 
assistant  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  wealthy 
speculator  in  land.  When  Mr.  Astor  died, 
in  1849,  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  having 
become  a  trustee  of  the  Astor  library.  The 
poems  of  Mr.  Halleck  must  be  viewed  as 
verses  written  in  the  leisui*e,  or  recreative 
hours,  snatched  from  business.  Versification 
can  be  learned  only  by  imitation,  and  a 
versifier  does  not  become  a  poet  until  he 
can  compose  new  melodies,  and  embody  in 
them  fresh  themes.  Most  of  Mr.  Halleck's 
poems  are  poetical  studies  and  exercises, 
oy  a  lover  and  imitator  of  the  poetry  of  his 
day  ;  and  this  character  belongs  to  all  his 
serious  pieces  and  some  of  his  gayer  effu- 
sions. Uis  translations  show  that  he  never 
attained  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  art.  His 
Marco  Bozzaris  is,  indeed,  a  fine  poetical 
exercise,  very  highly  and  carefully  nnished, 
and  admirably  suited  for  declamation ;  but 
neither  in  the  music  nor  in  the  matter  is 
there  ai}y  orlginaliry.  Halleck's  genius  was 
humorous.  In  his  fragment  on  Connecticut, 
there  is  a  picture  which  could  only  have 
been  drawn  by  a  humorously  observant 
mind: 


'Tis  a  rough  land  of  earth,  and  stone,  and  tree. 
Where  breathes  no  castled  lord  or  cabined 
slave ; 
Where  thoughts,  and  tongues,  and  hands  are 
bold  and  free, 
And  friends  will  find  a  welcome,  foes  a  grave ; 
And  where  none  kneel,  save  when  to  heaven 
they  pray, 
Nor  even  then,  unless  in  their  own  way. 

Theirs  is  a  pure  republic,  wild  yet  strong, 
A  ''  fierce  democracie  "  where  all  are  true, 

To   what  themselves    have  voted  —  right  or 
wrong  — 
And  to  their  laws  denominated  bloe ; 
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A  jaBtice  of  the  peace  fur  the  time  being,         * 
They  bow  to,  but  may  tarn  him  oat  next 

year; 
They  reverence  their  priest,  but  disagreeing . 

In  price  or  creed,  dismiss  him  wituoat  fear ; 
'  Thev  have  a  natural  talent  for  foreseeing 
And  knowing  all  things;  and  should  Park 

appear 
From  his  long  tour  in  Africa,  to  show 
The  Niger's  source  ;  they'd  meet  him  with  — 

we  know. 

They  love  their  land  because  it  is  their  own, 

And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why ; 
Woald  shake  hands  with  a  king    upon    his 
throne, 
And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty ; 
A  stubborn  race  fearing  and  flattering  none. 
Such  are  they  nurtured,  such  they  live  and 
die; 
All  but  a  few  apostates,  who  are  meddling 
With  merchandise,  pounds,  shillings,  pence, 
and  peddling ; 

Or  wandering  through  the  soathem  coantries, 
teaching 

The  ABC  from  Webster's  spelling-book  : 
Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching. 

And  gaining,  by  what  they  call  "  hook  and 
crook" 
And  what  the  moralists  call  over-reaching;, 

A  decent  living.    The  Vurginians  look 
Upon  them  with  as  favourable  eyes 

As  Grabriel  on  the  devil  in  Paradise. 

Bat  these  are  but  their  outcasts.    View  them 
near 

At  home,  where  all  their  worth  and  pride  is 
placed ; 
And  there  their  hospitable  fires  bam  clear. 

And  there  their  lowliest  farm-house  is  graced 
With  manly Jiearts,  in  piety  sincere. 

Faithful  in  love,  in  honour  stem  and  chane. 
In  friendship  warm  and  true,  in  danger  brave. 

Beloved  in  life,  and  sainted  in  the  grave. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  this  being 
poetry  —  indebted,  however,  unqaestionably 
lor  the  form  in  which  it  appears  to  the  ir- 
resistible example  set  by  ^^Beppo,"  and 
^  Don  Juan."  No  inhabitant  of  Great 
Britain  moreover  can  think  there  is  any- 
thing foreign  about  the  shrewd  good  'folks 
described.  They  are  just  ourseiTes  with 
more  of  their  own  and  our  own  way.  In 
his  poem  on  Alnwick  Castle,  Mr.  Halleck 
describes  one  of  the  castles,  none  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  his  own  country,  with 
which  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors  as  of 
ours  arc  associated  —  lor  in  this  our  English 
brotherhooil,  there  have  occurred  Strang 
ups  and  downs,  and  there  have  been  dis- 
covered wonderi'ul  relationships.    I  myself 


knew  the  last  of  the  Flantaffenets  as  a  grai 
digger ;  and  I  had  a  friend,  the  owner  d 
caitle  and  seven  thousand  pomids  a  ye 
whose  heir  (unknown  to  him),  was  &d 
(ignorant  .ofhis  heirship)  in  the  back  woe 
of  the  Far  West.  The  Connecticut  pc 
hails  in  Alnwick  Castle  the 


Home  of  the  Percy's  highborn  raee, 
Home  of  their  lieautinil  and  brave ; 

Alike  their  birth  and  burial  place. 
Their  cradle  and  their  grave. 


**  The  lion  above  the  castle-gate,  the  9^ 
dal  banners  above  the  tower,  the  warrion 
stone,  the  gentle  green  hill,  the  quiet  streaJ 
are  the  features  of  a  spot  where  Hotn^ 
and  his  bride  Eatherine,  were  seated 
thousand  years  ago."    He  notices  next  t 
ruins  of  the  abbey,  with  their  ivy  and  lOifl 
the  crusadez's  tomb,  the  relics  of  boortf 
story,  and  the  lore  of  centuries  since; 


the  startled  bird 
First  in  her  twilight  slumbers  heard 
The  Norman's  curfew  bcdl. 


I  wandered  through  the  lofty  halls 

Trod  by  the  Percys  of  old  lame, 
And  traced  upon  the  chapel  walls 

Each  high  heroic  name. 
From  him  who  once  his  standard  set 
Where  now,  o'er  mosque  and  minaret, 

Glitter  the  sultan's  crescent  moons ; 
To  him  who,  when  a  younger  son. 

Fought  for  Kmg  George  at  Lexington 

A  m^jor  of  dragoons. 


This  last  half  stanza  —  it  hat  dashed 

From  my  warm  lip  the  sparklinf^cap. 
The  light  that  o'er  my  eyeoeam  flashed, 

1  he  power  tliat  bore  nay  spirit  np 
Above  this  bank-nqte  world,  is  gone ; 
And  Alnwick's  but  a  market  town. 
And  this,  alas  I  its  market4ay. 
And  beasts  and  borderers  throng  the  wi^  I 
Oxen  and  bleating  lambs  in  lots, 
Northumbrian  boors  and  plaidod  Scots^ 

Men  in  the  coal  and  cattle  line ; 
From  Teviot's  bard  and  hero  land, 
From  Royal  Berwick's  beach  of  sand. 
From  WooUer,  Morpeth,  Hexluun,  and 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

These  are  not  the  romantic  times 
So  beautiful  in  Spenser's  rhymes, 

So  dazzling  to  the  dreaming  boy; 
Ours  are  the  days  of  fiirt,  not  fable. 
Of  knights,  but  not  of  the  Roand  TaUe, 

Of  Bailie  Jan'ie,  not  Rob  Roy : 


POSTEKITT. 
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'TU  what  oar  "  President "  Monroe 

Has  called  "  the  era  of  good  feeling ; 
The  Highlander,  the  bitterest  foe 
To  modem  laws,  has  felt  their  blow. 
Consented  to  be  taxed,  and  vote, 
And  put  on  pantaloons  and  coat, 
And  leave  off  cattle-stealing. 

Lord  Stafford  mines  for  coal  and  salt. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  malt. 

The  Douglas  in  red  herrincs ; 
And  noble  name  and  cnltared  land. 
Palace  and  park,  and  vassal  band, 
Are  powerless  to  the  notes  of  hand 

Of  Rothschild  or  the  Barings. 


M 


Yon'll  nsk  if  yet  the  Pernr  lives 

In  the  armed  pomp  of  feudal  state  ? 
The  present  representatives 

Of  Hotspur  and  his  "  ^tle  Kate  " 
Are  some  half-dozen  servmg  men 
In  the  drab  coat  of  William  Penn ; 

A  chambermaid,  whose  lip  and  eje. 
And  cheek  and  brown  hair  bright  and  cnrling, 

Spoke  natuic's  aristocracy; 
Ana  one,  half  groom,  half  seneichal, 
Who  bowed  me  through  court,  bower,  and 

hall. 
From  donjon  keep  to  turret  wall. 
For  ten  and  sixpence  sterling. 

The  society  of  the  autlior  of  these  fines 
the  reader  will  readily  belieye  was  much 
sought,  for  his  amn^g  anecdotes  and  hu- 
morous conversation.  In  the  memoirs  of 
Washington  Irving  some  glimpses  are  ^ven 
of  the  society  in  which  Irving  and  H^eck 
met  and  mingled. 


POSTERITY. 

Though  posterity  is  not  animated,  as  we 
have  confessed  above, *by  personal  malice,  it 
has  its  likes  and  dislikes.  Give  a  **  shade  "  a 
bad  name  and  it  sticks  to  him  for  half  a  doz- 
en centuries,  perhaps  for  three  times  as  long, 
till  somebody  who  never  agrees  with  any- 
body else  turns  up  in  a  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion, and  proves  that  he  was  a  paragon  of 
virtue.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  even 
Cromwell  has  had  fair  play,  and  one  might 
mention  half  a  score  of  historical  celebrities 
who  have  accjuired  a  reputation  for  rirtue  or 
▼ice  quite  irrespectively  of  any  historical 
truth.  Nothing  could  be  more  annoying 
than  to  find  oneself  tied  to  all  etemi^  to  an 


nndeserved  reputation  for  monstrosity.  It 
might  happen  to  any  of  us,  if  only  we  attain 
to  great  portion  in  the  world,  for  it  is  not  a 
question  of  what  we  are,  so  much  as  of  how 
ignorant  others  may  be.  We  have  then 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  dead 
are  unconscious.  Posterity  may  mean  well, 
b&t  it  cannot  be  trusted.  A  sensitive  ghost 
might  run  an  awful  risk  of  being  for  ever  mis- 
appreciated,  owing  to  the  mere  deficiency  of 
matter  for  a  true  account  of  his  career. 
Such  an  immortality  would  be  worse  than 
the  immortality  of  Tithonus.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  be  an  unappreciated  genius,  but  to 
be  a  ghost  incompris  would, indeed  be  perdi- 
tion. The  greatest  .ai^ument  against  spirit- 
rapping  seems  to  us,  mdeed,  to  be  tlie  ex- 
traordinary indifference  of  the  world  of 
spirits  to  what  is  paid  about  them  here.  If  we 
were  spirits,  and  could  hear  ourselves  dis- 
cussed as  freely,  we  should  make  a  consider- 
able amount  of  rapping  with  the  legs  of  all 
available  drawing-room  furniture,  before  we 
would  endure  such  aggravation. 

Finally,  there  is  this  further  drawback 
about  the  verdict  of  posterity,  that  it  is  at- 
tended with  every  kind  of  disagreeable  in- 
auisition  into  the  most  hidden  secrets  of  our 
lives.  Nothing  is  sacred  to  the  literary 
gravedigger.  Everything  is  public  to  pos- 
terity, even  the  way  we  treat  one  wives. 
We  perhaps  manage  to  be  talked  of,  bat 
every  scandal  about  us  is  talked  of  too,  for 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  delicacy  in  dealing 
with  the  domestic  habits  of  the  dead.  It  is 
therefore  a  sort  of  posthumous  luxury  to  be 
obscure.  Let  all  who  care  about  posterity 
consider  seriously  the  fate,  let  us  say,  of  a 
man  like  Dr.  Johnson.  Ii  is  true  that  po»> 
terity  admires  his  genius,  quotes  his  sayings, 
and  forgives  his  literary  defects,  but  posterity 
equally  recollects  about  liim  how  fat  he  was, 
how  dirty,  how  lazy,  how  voracious.  •  Who 
would  accept  immortality,  coupled  with  the 
idea  of  unwashed  obesity ;  or  who  would  like 
to  descend  to  all  time  as  a  fat  man  of  genius, 
who  bolted  his  food  and  never  tubbed? 
Byron,  Sterne,  Coleridge,  all  of  the  really 
sensitive  dead,  by  this  time  would  be  wishing 
they  never  had  put  pen  and  ink  to  paper. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  form  of  penance    and 

Funishment  the  dead  have  to  go  through, 
t  would  ill  become  us  to  speculate  on  such 
a  subject,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  safest  to  aim 
at  being  olracufe.  Never  do  or  say  anything 
that  deserves  notoriety,  and  you  are  at  any 
rate  safe  from  biographers  in  the  future. 
Let  us  cultivate  mediocrity,  and  at  all  events 
we  may  hope  to  have  a  quiet  grave. 

^^  Saturday  Beview. 
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A    WORD    OUT    OF    THE    SBA. 


M 


From  The  AthenaBom. 

*  A  Word  out  of  the  Sea '  is  to  our  tlunking 
the  poem  of  the  book.  A  hoy  discovers  a 
bird's-Dest  in  some  briars  that  skirt  the  sea- 
shore. Day  after  day  he  watches  the  moTe- 
ments  of  the  male  bird  and  his  mate,  listens 
to  the  singing  and  the  chirping  by  which 
they  express  their  happness.    At  length, 

May-be  killed  unknown  to  her  mate, 
One  forenoon  the  she-bird  crouched  not  on  the 

nest, 
Nor  returned  that  afternoon,  nor  the  next, 
Nor  ever  appoEured  again. 

The  boy  continnes  to  note  the  solitary  bird 
flitting  restlessly  from  spot  to  spot  on  the 
shore,  and  at  times  ponrmg  forth  a  mourn- 
ful  song,  the  desolation,  the  longing  and  the 
brief  TOguiling  hope  of  which  the  listener 
translates  into  human  speech.  To  the 
boy's  ear  the  bird  sings  as  rollows :  — - 

• 

Soothe!  soothe  I  soothe! 

Close  on  its  wave  soothes  the  wave  behind, 

And  again  another  behind,  embracing    and 

lapping,  every  one  close,  — 
But  my  love  soothes  not  me,  not  me. 

Low  hangs  the  moon—  it  rose  late ; 
Git  is  lagging — O  I  think  it  is  heavy  with 
love,  with  love. 

O  madly  the  sea  pushes,  pushes  upon  the  land. 
With  love — with  love. 

O  night !  do  I  not  see  my  love  fluttering  out 

there  among  the  breakers  f 
What  is  that  little  black  thing  I  see  there  in' the 

white? 

Loud  1  loud  I  loud  ! 

Loud  I  call  to  you,  my  love ! 

High  &nd  clear  I  shoot  my  voice  over  the 

waves ; 
Surely  you  must  know  who  is  here,  is  here ; 
Tou  must  know  who  I  am,  my  love.  . 

Low-hanging  moon  I 

What  is  that  dusky  spot  in  your  brown  yellow  1 

O  it  is  the  shape,  the  shape  of  my  mate  I 

0  moon,  do  not  keep  her  from  me  any  longer ! 

Land !  land  I  O  land  I 

Whichever  way  I  turn,  0  I  think  you  could 
give  me  my  mate  back  again,  if  you  only 
would ; 

For  I  am  almost  sure  I  see  her  dimly  which- 
ever way  I  look. 

0  rising  stars  I 

Perhaps  the  one  I  want  so  much  will  rise,  will 
rise  with  some  of  you. 


O  throat  I  O  trembling  throat  1 
Sound  clearer  through  the  atmosphere  1 
Pierce  the  woods,  the  earth ; 
Somewhere,  listening  to  catch  yon,  most  b 
one  I  wanL 

Shake  out,  carols ! 
Solitary  here  —the  night's  carols ! 
Carols  of  lonesome  love !  Death's  cardi  1 
Carols    under  that   lagging,  yellow,   wi 

moon ! 
O,  under  that  moon,  where  she  droopa  a] 

down  into  the  sea ! 
O  reckless,  despairing  carols ! 

But  soft !  sink  low ; 

Soft!  let  me  just  murmur; 

And  do  you  wait  a  moment,  you  hnaky-n 

sea; 
For  somewhere  I  believe  I  heard  my  mat 

spending  to  me, 
So  faint  —  I  must  be  still,  be  still  to  listen 
But  not  altogether  still,  for  dien  she  mighl 

come  immediately  to  me. 

Hither,  my  love ! 

Here  I  am !  Here ! 

With  this  just-sustained  note  I  aonoiniea 

self  to  you ; 
This  gentle  call  is  for  you,  my  love,  for  yo 

Do  not  be  decoyed  elsewhere  I 

That  is  the  whistle  of  the  wind  —  it  b  not 

voice ; 
That  is  the  fluttering,  the  flutteitHfr  of  the  ip 

Those  are  thd  shadows  of  Te 


0  darkness  I  0  in  vain ! 

0  I  am  very  sick  and  sorrowfal  I 

0  brown  halo  in  the  sky,  near  die  moon,  di 

ing  upon  the  sea  I 
O  troubled  reflection  in  the  sea  I 
O  throat !  O  throbbing  heart ! 
O  all !  —  and  I  singing  uselessly,  nsetoii^ 

the  night ! 

Yet  I  murmur,  murmur  on  I 
O  murmurs  —  ^rou  yourselves  make  ma 
tinne  to  sing,  I  know  not  why. 

0  past!  O  lifel  O  songs  of  joy! 
In  the  air  —  in  the  wowls  —  over  fieldi; 
Loved  !  loved !  loved !  loved !  loved  I 
But  my  love  no  more,  no  more  with  me  I 
We  two  together  no  more  I 

The  plaint  of  the  bird  arouaes  in  tlM 
too,  the  sense  of  sometfimff  miiaed 
yearned  for.  A  Joy  has  TMuahed  horn 
soul  as  its  mate  mnn  the  bird.  Shafl 
ideal  of  youth  that  has  taken  wing  retoi 
earth  no  more  ?  Shall  the  yearning  i 
ever  be  satisfied,  and  by  what  ?  — 


THE    ARMAMENTS    OF    EUROPE. 


Answering,  the  Sea, 
Delaying  not,  hnrrying  not, 
Whispered  me  throagh  the  night   and  very 

plainly  before  daybreak, 
liisped  to   me  the  low  and   delicious   word 

Dbath. 

Of  the  sublimated  passion  and  sweetness 
oT  Hie  above,  of  the  minuteneffi  with  which 
the  most  delicate  transitions  of  feeling  are 
caught,  and  of  the  grand  yet  melancholy 
•Ii|[[gestivene8s  which  sets  the  whole  picture, 
aa  It  were,  in  a  frame  of  sad  sunset  glory, 
we  can  hardly  8{)eak  in  terms  of  praise  too 
lii^lL  That  Whitman  can  write  noble  poe- 
try,  this  one  example  conclusiyely  testines. 


THE  ARMAMENTS  OF  EUBOPE. 
(VCpMon  KationaU'-FiaiB,  Deo.  80) 

Europe  is  ruining  herself.    If  any  one 

could  doubt  it,  he  would  only  have  to  re-read 

tbe  last  speech  of  M.  Rouher.    He  would 

>ee  from  tnat  that  Italy  could  put  on  foot 

WO,000    men;     Austria     1,200,000    men; 

Honia,  1,400,000 ;  the  Germanic  confedera- 

^n  of  the  North,  1,800,000  men.     Adding 

to   these  1,200,000  for   France,  we    get   a 

total  of  six  millions  of  armed  men,  which 

^loeinot  include  the  contingents  of  England, 

Bpain,  Sweden,    Denmark,    Holland,    Bel- 

K^umj  Switzerland,  and  Turkey.    Thus  there 

^^  hardly  be  less  altogether  than  seven 

''^IlioQg  of  soldiers  in  Europe. 

^However,  as  the  Powers  do  not  keep  on 

^^^oi  the  effective  forces  which  they  could 

[*■«©  in  case  of  need,  it  is  right  to  reduce 

^^^•e  seven  millions  to  about  three,  which  in 

?*pense8  in  the  budget  or  indirectly  borne 

^  Uie  population,  do  not  cost  less  than  a 

S^  of  SIX*  thousand  millions  of  francs,  which 

■**'>>X>pe  annually  expends  for  not   making 


^isis  simple  madness,  and  if  any  one  of 
^H^  simple  mortals,  mana^^cd  his  private  for- 1 
J^**©  according  to  the  principles  which  seem 
^  piide  the  decisions  of  great  statesmen,  it  is 
^[^ent  that  his  family  would  have  him  con- 
**^  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

If  there  were  a  Power  whose  duty    it 

^li  to  be  the  first  to  get  out  of  this  dead 

2^  and  draw  Europe  after  it,  it  was  evi- 

^•otly  France.     France  has  been  for  three  ■ 

Sj^ttters  of  a  century   the    first    military 

*6wer  of  Europe.    Moreover  she  is  the  only 

^  which  has  both  men  and  money.     She 

hn  resisted  for  twenty-two  years  all    the 
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efforts  of  combined  Europe  ;  France  may 
therefore  be  pretty  certain  that  no  one  will 
attack  her. 

Moreover,  she  has  this  in  her  favour,  that 
the  principlos  which  she  inaugurated  at 
home  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
which  exasperated  against  her  all  the  aris- 
tocracies of^the  Continent,  are  in  a  fair  way 
of  prevailing  everywhere. .  Prussia,  Austria, 
ana  Italy,  have  adopted  the  representative 
system,  which,  by  its  nature,  is  favourable  to 
peace,  as  it  gives  a  tongue  and  influence  to 
pacific  interests.  Lastly,  France  directly 
aided  in  the  emancipation  of  Italy ;  she  has 
indirectly  favoured  the  unitarian  movement 
in  Germany.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  she  might  have  had  her  pick  of  alliances, 
and  that  supported  by  Italy  and  Northern 
Germany,  agreeing  with  the  reconstruction 
of  Austria  and  the  part  that  Power  is  des- 
tined to  plapr  in  the  East,  and  united  with 
England,  with  whom  commercial  liberty  has 
strengthened  her  relations,  she  had  no  longer 
but  to  watch  the  projects  of  that  only  ex- 
clusively military  and  conquering  Power 
which  still  threatens  the  liberty  of  Europe 
—  that  is  to  say,  Russia 

Why  should  England,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy  keep  up  ruinous  arma- 
ments if  they  have  only  to  fear  the  ambition 
of  Russia  ?  The  agreement  of  Cabinets  and 
peoples  is  better  than  armies.  If  France 
has  been  longsighted  and  consistent  with 
herself —  if  she  knew  what  she  was  about  in 
freeing  Italy,  and  in  allowing  Germany  to 
unite,  she  can  now  adopt  a  policy  of  peace 
and  disarmament.  Let  us  leave  Germany  to 
the  Germans,  Italy  to  the  Italians ;  let  us 
consent  not  to  meddle  with  what  does  not 
concern  us,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  being 
insured  by  the  agreement  of  interests,  we 
may  think  of  diminishing  the  figure  of 
standing  armies. 

But  if  we  wish  to  oppose  everywhere  the 
natural  course  of  events;  if  after  having  fa- 
voured Italian  unity,  we  forbid  it  to  complete 
itself;  if  after  having  let  German  unity  form 
itself  we  allowed  our  intention  of  unmaking 
it  to  be  perceived,  then  all  the  policy  of 
France  for  ten  years  past  is  only  a  long  series 
of  aberrations,  and  we  are  about  to  commit  at 
this  moment  pne  of  those  inconsistent  acts 
which  no  prestige  can  stand. 

If  we  wish  to  destroy  German  unity  we 
may  do  it,  but  against  ourselves.  If  we  wish 
to  break  up  Italian  unity  we  shall  throw  it 
into  the  arms  of  Germany.  Can  we,  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  mad  obiect,  count  even  on 
Austria  ?  If  Austria  sided  with  France  her 
German  populations  would  abandon  her  to 
go  over  to  Prussia ;  not  to  mention  the  fact 
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''as  quick  as  thought."' 


that  Russia  would  not  fail  to  draw  closer  to  would  have  traTened  the  dUtaooe   intlni^ 

Prussia,  and,  covered  by  her,  make  a  »u-  neously.    It   is   evident,    tlierefore,    tbet  Ai 

preme  effort  in  the  East.  "Jf^ous  cnnenl,  or,  if  yoa  please,  the  speed  of 

Should  we  have  England  for  us  ?    Eng-  ft^l?*!?' "  """5^  ^JF  **>•"  «*>«  ^  e  ectridiy. 

Und  does  not  like  adfenturej  and  if  sh^e  Lt'^nTrT  S^Sl^'tta^^  K 

saw  us  engaged  against  all  the  woiM,  she  ^he  rate  of  thinking  anld  acting  npon  thoagla 

would  at  least  keep  to  neutrality,     bhoald  varies  materially  in  different  mople.    Amw- 

we  at  least  enjoy  the  prestige  of  principles?  omers  know  this  to  tJieir  cost,   as    they  in 

Unfortunately,  we  should  be  comoating  the  obliged  to  introilace  troableaome    comctioM 

principles  of  France  in  Italy  and  Germany,  to  their  observations  for  pc»onal  equation,  ai 

we  should  attack  the  principle  of  the  nation-  they  term  it.    Two  experienced  and  higfalr 

td  sovereignty  amongst  our  neighbours,  and  accurate  observers  will  ciffor  by  half  a  seowk 

we  should  be  championing  the  principle  of  »"  "^*''  records  of  an  instantaneous  pbenoDe- 

political  and  religious  absolutism.  "^" ;  *°^  this  difference  between   them  is  • 

^If  this  be  the  iork  for  which  we  are  dc«.  ---^  rr^iS^^rTTC  Vnc^ S^  £ 

tined,  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  are  not  }^^^^^  ^^^ay,  will  do  so  to-morrow,  and  ne« 

enough;   two  millions  of  soldiers  and  ten  month,  and    years    hence.     This    pecullaritv 

thousandmillionsoffrancs  would  not  suffice,  appears  to  have  no   connection   withtneotil 

because  nothing  would    suffice    to    restore  acuteness  or  ability:  sharp,  quick-witted  mei 

what  was  absum,  revive  the  past,  and  pre-  mav  observe  much  later  than  such  as  are  slow 

vent  the  future  from  arriving.     Not  only  the  and  heavy-headed ;  it  is  purely  a  question  of 

soldiers  and  treasures  of  France,  but  her  **»®  conductive  powers  of  the  nenres  and  rapidi- 

good  name,  her  prestige,  and  her  civilizing  ^  9^  the  nercepin^  and  reaective  action  of  the 

influence  would  be  thrown  away  in  this  mad  ^'^''' -Once a  Week, 
undertaking. 


At  present  the  greater  part  of  our  imponsd ' 

^  As  quick  as  thought,"  we  say,  when  we  mutton  and  lamb  comes  from  Germany,  Hoi- 

would  imply  a  maximum  of  celerity.    But  is  land,  and  Belgium.     ^Vhy  cannot  we  get  a 

thought  so  rapid  ?    Anconling  to  the  recent  cheap  supply  from  Anstralia,  where  sheep  an 

experiments  of  the  famous  Grerman  physicist,  selling  for  the  mere  value  of  the  wool  on  th^ 

Helmholtz,  the  process  of  thinking  and  willing  backs  ?    Perhaps  they  cannot  be  brought  otst 

is  a  comparatively  slow  one.    An  impression  alive.    But  we  can  have  them  dead ;  for,  if  tbs 

made  upon  the  body  ukes  a  perceptible  time  chemists  speak  truly.  Professor    Gamgee  h« 

to  rcich  the  brain ;  and  when  the  brain  wills  ^iven  us  a  fresh-meat  preserving  process  that 

to  put  in  action  a  corporeal  member,  it  takes  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.    Muiton  killed  and 

time  to  communicate  its  orders  thereto.    The  preserved  in  London  Ust  July,  and  sent  to  New 

interval  required  by  a  shock  given,  say  to  the  York,  was  found  perfectly  fre.^h  several  mootht 

foot,  to  announce  itself  to  the  brain  has  been  after ;  and  some  beef  treated  by  the  process  is 

measured  —  impracticable  as   this  may  seem ;  March  last  year  was  shown  to  a  butcher  in  aa 

and  thus  it  has  been  dune :  —  An  electric  current  American  market  in  July,  and  was  pronounnd 

has  been  applied  to  a  muscle  or  a  nerve,  and  by  him  to  have  been  killed  about   two  dart, 

the  instant  of  its  contact  has  been  automati-  Professor  Gum^jree's  method  is  briefly  at  rol- 

cally  registered  on  a  chronograph.    The  mo-  lows:  —  The  animal  it  made  to  inhale  carbonie 

ment  the  patient  has  felt  the  shock  he  has  oxide  gas,  and  when  it  has  become  insensible 

touched  a  kev,  which  has  made  a  second  mark  is  bled  to  death  in  the  usual  way.     The  carcass 

npon  the  register ;  and  this  last  mark  has  been  is  drdssed,  and  then  suspended  in  an  air-tieht 

found  to  be  separated  from  the  first  by  several  chamber;  the  air  is  exhausted,  and  the  receirer 

tenths  of  a  second  of  time.     The  interval  was  is  filled  with  the  gas  before  mentioned.     After 

the  time  occupied  by  tlie  sensation  in  travelling  romainini;  exposed    to    the  vapour   for  fit>ia 

to  the  bruin ;  by  perception  and  reflection  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  it  is  removed 

the  brain  ;  and  by  the  passage  of  the  will  from  and   hung  in  a  dnr  atmosphere :  that  is  all 

the  brain  to  the  digit  touching  the  key.    A  few  The  moat  is  reported  to  suffer  no  perceptible 

tenths  of  a  second  may  not  appear  much ;  but  chance  in  taste  or  appearance,  and  is  not  oChtHr- 

we  must  remember  that  a  diroct  electric  current  wise  ii^ured  in  any  way. 
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of  the  publishers. 

PREMIUMS     FOR     CLUBS. 

For  6  new  subAcrlbers  (S40.),  a  sixth  copy;  or  a  wt  of  Hobkk's  Introduction  to  the  Bibue.  un- 
ibridged,  in  4  large  volumes,  cloth,  price  910  ;  or  any  5  of  the  back  volumes  of  the  Living  Aok,  in  nam- 
ten,  price  910. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  this  number  is  printed  from  new  type.  But  we  think  ihej  will  iaad 
some  other  improvements  in  it.  It  is  not  only  that  the  type  is  new,  bat  that  it  ia  set  np  by  a  new 
compositor.  And  yet  not  exactly  so,  for  Mb.  P.  A.  Ramsat,  our  friend  of  a  quarter  of  a  oeataiy, 
superintended  the  work  origmally,  and  for  many  yean,  and  we  are  glad  again  to  leaTe  all  the 
arrangements  to  his  taste. 

Thus  relieved  of  much  which  has  **  vexed  our  righteous  souls,**  we  shall  proceed  to  frirtfaer  and 
great  additions  and  improvements,  (over  which  we  have  brooded  for  years,)  aa  rapidly  and  §• 
largely  as  the  enlargement  of  our  sale  will  give  us  ability  to  do.  And  if  our  old  cubooriben  wiD 
each  take  a  little  trouble  to  get  up  a  club  of  five  new  ones,  receiving  therefor  a  copy  ci  Beaton 
Introduction  to  the  Bible  (unabridged — in  four  large  volumes),  we  shall  commence  the  new  yeir 
— The  SflcOND  Ckhtvby —  (Volume  101)  — with  renewed  vigor. 


LONGFELLOW. 

On  the  previous  visit  of  Longfellow  to  Europe  in 
1842,  the  following  beautifUl  lines  *wore  written  by 
his  friend,  Ueorge  S.  liillard.  —  Tratucript, 

Lures  ▲DDBnsKD  TO  THB  Ship  Viiu  db  Ltok, 

WUICH  SAILED  FBOM  NCW  YoBX  FOE  HaYBS, 

April  24.  1842. 

• 

"  Navis  quactibi  creditum 
Debes*  virf^lium,  piribus  attieis 
Ueddas  incolumem,  precor, 
Et  serves  aninue  diminldium  mes." 

HOB. 

0  SHIP,  beneath  whose  cleaving  prow 

The  deep  sea  soon  shall  roar, 
Were  wishes  wings,  how  soon  thy  keel 

Would  reach  thy  destined  shore; 
With  eyes  whose  vision  love  makes  keen 

We  watch  thy  lessening  sail. 
And  covet,  when  that  &des  firom  sight. 

The  pinions  of  the  gale. 

No  costly  stores  of  gold  or  gems 

We  to  thy  charge  commend, 
A  noble  freight  to  thee  we  trust, 

A  love<i  and  loving  fHend; 
A  heart  that  l)eat8  with  generous  throbs 

To  motives  pure  and  high; 
A  mind  that  speaks  in  words  inspired 

The  world  will  ne*er  let  die. 

Strong  be  thy  bolts,  thy  cable  sure. 

And  stout  thy  ribs  of  oak. 
Firm  be  thy  canvas  to  resist 

The  storm-blast^s  rending  stroke. 
Far  from  thy  path  all  perils  fly 

That  haunt  the  watexy  world, 
Till  safe  upon  thy  haven's  breast 

Thy  weary  soil  be  furled. 

For,  should  tlie  terapest^s  shattering  wing 

Thy  stately  pride  lay  low, 
A  shade  would  rest  on  many  a  hearth. 

And  many  an  eye  o*crflow; 
And  many  a  hand  would  deck  with  flowers 

The  poet's  funeral  um; 
But  we  should  weep  the  long-loved  friend. 

When  they  had  ceased  to  mourn. 


Wind  of  the  north,  with  hoUow  blaat. 

Vex  not  the  tranquil  air! 
Te  whirlwinds,  sleep,  with  folded  wing. 

Within  your  caverned  lair! 
But  west  winds  blow,  from  sldee  aerene^ 

A  keel-compelling  gale. 
And  swell  upon  the  sloping  mart 

A  silent,  marble  sail! 

Ye  gales  that  breathe,  ye  fbonta  that  gosh, 

^ith  renovating  power. 
Upon  that  loved,  and  laurelled  head 

Tour  gifts  of  healing  shower. 
And  jocund  Health,  that  loves  to  dimb 

The  breeiy  mountiun-side. 
Wake  with  her  touch  to  bounding  lift 

His  pulses'  languid  tide. 

Farewell,  dear  friend;  we  speak  the  woxd 

With  no  desponding  sigh; 
For  love  is  strong,  and  in  our  breasts 

The  flame  of  ho^  bums  hi^ 
The  power  that  guides  the  wild  fowl's  flight 

Along  the  wave-worn  shore 
Will  brmg  thee  safe,  o'er  land  and  sea. 

Back  to  our  hearts  once  more. 


WHITTIER  TO  COLFAX. 

GoLPAx!  —  well  chosen  to  preside 
O'er  Freedom's  Congress,  and  to  gokle. 
As  one  who  holds  the  reins  of  &te. 
The  current  of  its  great  debate; 
Prompted  b^  one  too  irise,  and  good. 
And  &ir,  withal,  to  be  withstood. 
Here,  from  our  northern  river-bonks, 
I  send  to  thee  my  hearty  thanks 
For  all  the  patience  which  has  borne 
The  weary  toot  of  Bunkum's  horn. 
The  hissing  of  the  Copperhead, 
And  Folly  dropping  words  of  lead! 
Still  wisely  ready  when  the  scale 
Hangs  poised  to  make  the  right  prevail. 
Still  foremost,  though  secession's  head 
Be  crushed,  with  soomfrd  heel  to  tread 
The  life  out  from  its  writhing  tail! 
As  wise,  firm,  faithfrd  to  the  end 
God  keep  thee,  prays  thy  sincere  friend, 

JoHV  Q.  WHirnxK. 
'Transcript 
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Fkom  The  Fortnlgtatl  j  Beriew. 
THB  TRANSIT  OF  TOWEB. 

When,  after  many  strange  turns  of  for- 
tane,  the  Bourbons  were  borne  back  to 
power  by  the  recoil  of  the  revolutionar}* 
'wave,  the  astute  Talle^n-and  put  into  the 
moatli  of  his  master  the  reassuring  mot: 
*•  Rien  n^est^chang^.  II  n'y  a  qu'un  Fran- 
cais  de  plus.^^  So  when  the  tumult  of  the 
Iteform  tempest  was  abating,  one  heard,  as 
it. were,  our  modem  Talleyrand,  with  court- 
ly yet  superior  smiles,  "educating"  his 
party  to  repeat,  "Rien  n'est  chang6.  II 
n'y  a  qu'un  million  (i.«.  electors,  sovereign 
people,  &c.,)  de  plus." 

There  is  much  food  for  sad  mirth  when 
we  watch  the  discord  of  opinion  which  the 
new  Reform  has  stirred  amount  the  wisest 
of  our  public  guides.  **It  is  a  flcabite," 
cried  the  jaunty  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,' to  whom  £800,000,000  sterling  of 
debt  or  a  few  millions  of  electors  have  no 
longer  any  illusions.  "We  have  only 
made  their  existing  majority  a  little  big- 
ger," growled  the  heiivapparent  of  Conser- 
Tatism,  with  his  incomgible  good  sense. 
«'Ah!  Middle  Class,  Middle  Class!  so 
eood,  so  great,  so  unselfish!"  wailed  out 
uke  Cassandra  the  great  soul  of  Mr.  Lowe ; 
**  educate,  educate  this  sovereign  mob,  and 
at  least  soflen  the  ferocity  of  our  new  mas- 
ters." "Traitor!  Go<l  will  yet  save  the 
Throne  and  the  Altar !  "  muttered  the  (juar- 
ierly  in  its  wrath,  mingling  prayers  with 
curses.  "Niagara!  Bealos  and  ragamuf- 
fins !  Pit  of  Tophet !  and  Chaos-come- 
r'n !  "  shrieked  forth  that  old  prophet  — 
prophet  now  grown  unplcasingly  shrill 
and,  indeed,  unplcasingly  rude  —  not  at 
all  "the  politest  of  men."*  And  even 
Culture,  like  the  dying  swan,  hath  sung  a 
gentle  dirge,  and,  smcwthing  her  rumed 
plumes  with  conscious  art,  awaits  the  crack 
of  Anarchy  and  Doom.  "  See,"  wails  that 
transcendent  bird,  "  this  sad  canaille  wants 
to  be  up  and  doing.  Adieu  authority,  phil- 
osophy, criticism,  and  art!  Farewell  the 
grand  manner,  the  air  of  distinction  — 
great  Style  is  dead !  " 

Which  of  all  these  is  the  tnithP  Is  it 
nothmg,  or  is  it  the  Deluge  ?  Is  it  a  party 
manoeuvre,  or  is  it  the  grand  climacteric 

•  Few  thIngA  In  thin  controvorny  have  been  more 
roolitib  and  uiijuKt  than  the  eoaive  abuso  of  a  trut»- 
nearted  and  cultivated  frentlcman  who  Hympathlse* 
wltb  the  people,  one  who  hat*  th.ne  more  than  any 
Mylnjr  man  to  keep  popular  excitement  within  con- 
•Ututlonal  and  out  of  n»volutionarv  liniw.  The 
people  even  in  thh*  country  have  never  had  a  more  ! 
liomiurable,  a  more  frentle.  and  a  mun»  educat«Kl 
leMer.  lie  iij  an  much  above  hiit  ariullantx  In 
toowledge  and  moderation  an  he  1m  Iu  chlvaJr>'  of  i 


of  the  British  Constitation  P  This  question 
it  is  now  proposed  to  consider  apart  from 
the  conventional  dogmas  of  party.  Let  us 
rid  our  minds  for  a  space  of  the  cant  of 
journalism  and  Parliament  about  represen- 
tation and  party,  and  ask  ourselves  quietly. 
What  doe^  it  really  mean  ?  The  wonderful 
contradictions  between  our  public  authori- 
ties as  to  the  results  of  the  Act  are  made 
still  more  wonderful  by  the  fact  tliat  they 
are  all  contradicting  themselves.  It  is 
Toryism  which  is  so  triumphant  over  a  Rad- 
ical change,  and  Liberalism  which  is  dis- 
mayed at  the  fulhlment  of  its  dearest  hopes. 
The  men  who  should  be  the  first  to  suifer 
by  the  change  are  the  least  alarmed,  and 
those  who  have  got  their  desires  are  the 
most  dissatisfied.  The  performers  have  all 
changed  parts,  so  that  we  hardly  recognise 
our  oldest  favourites.  The  |)osition  of  the 
author  of  the  Act,  which  has  enabled  him 
to  "ruin  the  coimtry,"  he  originally  ob- 
tained by  the  belief  that  he  was  the  one 
man  who  could  avert  that  ruin.  Most  per- 
sons think  that  the  old  prophet  has  Ix^n 
rather  slow  to  reco^ise  his  upumq,  and 
has  done  a  good  deal  in  his  time  to  bring 
him  into  contempt ;  and  it  is  a  quaint  con- 
ceit of  Culture  to  restore  Authority  by 
majestic  patronage  of  the  unenlightened 
"Barbarian."  The  noble  savage  has  a 
chance  yet,  it  appears. 

Let  us  try  calmly  to  consider  the  actual 
political  situation.  It  will  be  quite  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  calculations  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  new  Ileform  in  towns  or  coun- 
ties, the  mysteries  of  personal  rating,  and 
the  minority  conundrum.  The  Coppocks 
and  Spofforths  who  work  the  stage  tricks 
and  sub-scenic  trap-doors  of  tlie  British 
Constitution  are  the  only  peoi)le  who  know 
anything  about  it,  and  even  they  do  not 
know  much,  because,  after  all,  electors  are 
not  bricks  and  mortar,  and  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  calculate  houseliolders  than  to  calcu- 
late houses.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  very 
large  addition  has  u(H.»n  made  to  the  con- 
stituencies, all  from  the  wag<»s-receiving 
class,  wliich,  with  those  previously  on  the 
roll,  will  give  that  <*lass  a  clear  numerical 
majority;  or  if  well-informed  jwrsons  in- 
sist that  the  small  householders  will  not 
obtain  a  place  on  the  register,  this  is,  after 
all,  a  question  of  time  and  a  matter  of  de- 
tail. Whether  the  new  Kefomi  is  to  give 
us  half  a  million  or  a  million  of  new  elec- 
tors, whether  it  is  to  come  into  practical 
operation  in  'G9  or  in  79,  is  a  question  of 
minor  importance.  The  important  matter 
is  that,  in  the  jHilitical  balance,  the  work- 
ing classes  an*  legally  in  possession  of  a 
great  numerical  preponderance. ' 
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The  point  to  consider  is,  what  does  this 
imply?  Because  nothing  is  so  certain  a 
test  of  ignorance  as  to  confound  in  politics 
numerical  with  practical  force.  In  prob- 
lems of  pure  mechanics  it  is  usual  to  elimi- 
nate the  question  of  friction;  in  political 
and  social  problems  it  freuuently  counts 
for  from  60  to  90  per  cent.  What  must  be 
allowed  for  friction  in  the  working  of  the 
new  electoral  machine  P 

Let  us  take  the  various  items  of  the  prob- 
lem in  turn,  duly  setting  down  pro  and  con. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  working  men 
are  not  likely  to  arrive  instantaneously  at 
the  mysteries  of  the  sixty-one  clauses  and 
seven  schedules  of  the  Act  which  the  House 
of  Commons  found  it  so  hard  to  follow,  and 
crowds  of  potential  electors  will  not  come 
into  the  register  at  all.  This,  however,  is 
a  question  of  time  and  of  party  organisa- 
tion alone.  As  soon  as  the  working  of  the 
Act  is  properly  understood,  and  when  any 
adequate  object  is  open  as  the  prize  of  elec- 
tioneering energy,  the  new  engine  will  be 
exerted  to  its  nighest  pressure.  If  the 
strength  of  the  old  ramparts  lies  only  in 
the  chance  that  the  invaders  may  overlook 
the  breach,  the  impregnability  of  the  for- 
tress can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  perma- 
nent. 

But  the  real  question  is,  how  will  the  new 
electors  act  when  they  get  to  the  poll,  for 
thither  by  a  short  course  or  a  long  course 
they  will  infallibly  come  at  last  ?  To  sup- 
pose that  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
new  constituencies  will  be  the  mechanical 
reflex  of  their  individual  minds  would  be 
gratuitous  pedantry.  It  never  has  been  so, 
and  it  never  will  be.  Elections  are  decided, 
not  by  numbers,  but  by  forces;  they  are 
won  like  battles  by  strokes  of  fortune  and 
energy,  not  like  competitive  examinations 
by  the  mere  summation  of  marks. 

It  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  members 
are  returned  by  spontaneous  and  variable 
groups  or  knots  of  men,  over  which  the 
constituency,  as  a  whole,  has  at  most  the 
right  of  veto.  It  is  so  wherever  the  opin- 
ion of  a  body  of  men  takes  shape,  whether 
as  the  audience  of  a  theatre,  as  the  panel 
in  a  jurj'-box,  or  as  guests  at  a  dinner-table. 
We  see  one  or  two  energetic  natures  or 
social  superiorities  modified  by  accident, 
misconce])tion,  or  intrigue,  determine  the 
result.  Alon  never  meet  together  anv- 
where,  Convocation  always  excepted,  with- 
out deciding  like  an  organic  whole,  and 
not  like  an  agjn*<^*gate  of  atoms.  And  per- 
haps no  sinjrle  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  unless  it  be  Sir  W.  Ileathcote, 
trulv  rellects  the  averajife  mind  of  those 
who  elect  him.    It  would  need  a  book  to 


trace  the  modes  in  which  these  forces  act. 
Now  power,  now  prestige,  discipline,  en- 
thusiasm, wealth,  loyalty,  luck,  and  stupid- 
ity from  time  to  time  carrv  their  man  under 
favourable  conditions.  But  of  all  these, 
except  the  last,  the  most  constant  influence 
after  all  is  that  form  of  power  wMch  is  the 
necessary  attribute  of  wealth  when  it  has 
wide  ramifications,  and  holds  numbers  (^ 
men  in  its  grasp. 

If  these  forces  have  always  moved  the 
decisions  of  masses  of  men,  and  if  the  most 
permanent  of  these  forces  be  the  power  of 
wealth,  what  earthly  cause  will  pxevent 
their  continuing  to  operate  hereafter  r  The 
Refonn  Bill  has  abolished  the  famous  com- 
pounder, but  it  has  not  abolished  human 
nature.  Wealth  and  its  public  influence 
will  always  be  felt  in  any  society,  and  it  is 
quite  right  that  it  should  be  8o.#  How  much 
more  in  a  social  system  so  complex  and 
well  knit  as  ours  ?  Every  one  who  has 
looked  attentively  into  the  prospects  of  at 
least  the  forthcoming  elections  sees  how 
ver^'  strong  wealth  and  rank  are  certain  to 
prove.  So  long  as  it  is  at  all  fair  sailing, 
the  bulk  of  the  men  who  sit  in  St.  Stephens 
will  be  the  same  hearty  and  sensible  gentle- 
men who  now  give  the  tone  to  that  distin- 
guished Club.  And  so  long  as  that  is  the 
case,  the  pit  of  Tophet  and  Chaos-comc- 
again  will  be  adioumed,  at  any  rate»  till 
this  day  six  months. 

Then  there  is  what  in  the  language  of  the 
day  is  called  the  regiduum.  Nodoubt  at 
all  that  a  large  number  of  the  possible  new 
electors  are  at  present  much  below  the  in- 
telligence of  the  average  town  workman, 
and  may  be  moved  by  corruption,  coercion, 
or  ostentation.  Perhaps  for  one  election 
or  so  it  will  be  found  that  the  Bill  has  rather 
widened  than  diminished  the  area  of  bri- 
bery ;  and  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  by 
their  energ}',  lavish  expenditure,  and  the 
personal  popularity  of^  many  Tories  of 
wealth  or  rank,  a  Conservative  majority 
may  be  seated  in  ^69.  Watch  the  strength 
of  the  party  even  in  the  great  northern 
towns,  in  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Birming- 
ham. Study  the  history  of  the  last  election 
at  that  model  people^s  borough  of  Brad- 
ford. Reflect  on  that  strange  partisanship 
of  visible  power  which  the  untaught  poor 
so  readily  put  on — half  schoolboy,  nalf^ 
menial,  as  when  a  crowd  on  a  raceoonrse 
cheers  the  colours  of  a  popular  nobleman. 

So  far  pro  the  theory  that  things  are  not 
much  changed  by  the  Bill.  Tliere  is,  how- 
ever, something  to  be  said  per  contra.  The 
great  fact  of  the  new  franchise  is  this,— - 
one  which  has  been  too  persistently  ignored. 
The  class  admitted  essentially  differ  in  kind 
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from  the  old.  The  old  constituencies  stop- 
ping short  below  the  small  shopkeepers,  just 
took  in  the  classes  who  form  a  recognised 
part  of  the  social  body  from  the  capitalist 
point  of  view.  They  all  had,  and  they  were 
there  by  virtue  of  having,  at  least  some  small 
amount  of  realised  wealth.  They  all  em- 
ployed some  others.  They  all  belonged  to 
the  officer  class  of  the  sociaV  army,  even 
though  the  bulk  were  only  sergeants  or  cor- 
p<niib.  They  all  had  a  native  veneration 
tor  property,  and  all  notions,  superstitious 
or  rational,  which  our  social  history  has  ac- 
cumulated round  that  idea.  You  could  not 
point  the  moral  of  a  duke's  deer-forest  with- 
out making  the  cheesemonger  wince. 

All  this  IS  changed  now  in  the  constituen- 
cies. There  is  now  not  only  a  large  num- 
ber, but  a  large  majority  of  the  electors  who 
have  no  property  at  all.  Many  of  them  have 
not  hali-a-crown  on  a  Saturday  morning. 
They  are  simply  full  privates  in  the  rank  and 
file,  and  not  even  corporals.  They  employ 
no  one,  but  are  all  employed  by  others. 
They  never  have  been  admitted  as  full  mem- 
bers of  the  responsible  part  of  society.  The 
theory  has  been,  that  the  State  took  care  of 
them ;  not  that  they  took  care  of  the  State. 
They  would  talk  over  the  duke's  deer-forest 
upon  general  principles,  as  they  might  dis- 
cuss Divine  Right  or  the  feudal  system,  with- 
out any  sense  of  profanity  or  indecorum  in 
handling  such  a  delicate  topic.  It  is  a  wild 
calumny  in  those  who  pretend  that  the  work- 
ing classes  are  hostile  to  the  institution  of 
property,  or  will  destroy  it  the  moment  they 
obtain  the  power.  They  have  a  deep  and 
healthy  respect  for  it  in  itself —  indeed,  a 
truer  and  nobler  sense  of  its  functions  than 
any  other  class,  for  they  recognise  its  duties. 
But  the  gross  superstition  in  which  its  wor- 
ship is  surrounded  here  they  do  not  share, 
that  superstition  which  Mr.  Mill  so  justly 
finds  to  be  barely  intelligible.  They  vener- 
ate property ;  but  they  venerate  still  more 
social  well-being,  of  which  it  is  the  creature 
and  the  instrument.  They  have  never  been 
reared  in  that  fierce,  jealous,  absorbing,  and 
blind  devotion  to  property,  in  all  its  acci- 
dents and  phases,  as  a  holy  and  ineffable 
mystery,  such  as  we  find  it  in  those  who  have 
breathed  from  childhood  the  aristocratic  or 
conmiercial  atmosphere  of  this  island.  They 
have  not  been  nursed  from  their  cradles  in 
the  ever-present  sense  of  its  beneficent  mer- 
cies. To  acquire  the  true  British  dogged 
mstinct  of  property  you  must  be,  as  it  were, 
••  to  the  manner  bom." 

As  it  is  with  property,  so  it  is  with  the 
other  grand  piUars  of  our  social  system. 
The  working  classes  have  a  real  regard  for 
pur  Queen ;  but,  as  an  institution,  the  mon- 


archy is  to  them  a  fact,  not  a  dispensation. 
They  are  not  disafiected  towards  the  Con- 
stitution, but  they  have  no  vital  and  saving 
faith  in  it,  and  they  never  will  have.  They 
accept  the  status  quo,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
it.  The  Church  and  the  rest  in  the  same 
manner.  The  beautiful  mechanism  of  our 
glorious  Constitution ;  the  subtler  mysteries 
of  our  administrative  and  parliamentary  or- 
ganism ;  the  wheels  within  wheels  of  self- 
government,  which  our  cheesemonger  feels 
down  to  the  sacred  independence  of  his  own 
weights  and  measures ;  the  grand  ideal  of 
the  parish ;  the  knotted  torso  of  our  colossal 
law;  and  all  that  which  culminates  in  the 
jury-box  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  —  these 
are  venerable  things  which  he  half-admires 
and  half-wonders  at,  like  the  objects  of  anti- 
quity in  the  British  Museum,  understanding 
here  and  there.  They  are  things  which  he 
has  never  been  called  upon  practically  to 
work,  and  of  which  he  has  never  in  person 
realised  the  blessings.  Thus  he  has  none  of 
our  cheesemonger's  abiding  sense  of  person- 
al interest  in  the  **  system."  He  accepts  the 
system,  but  he  is  not  of  it.  The  **  system," 
if  you  come  to  argue  it,  is  with  him  an  open 
question. 

Now  the  want  of  a  very  definite  enthusi- 
asm for  the  British  constitution  would  not  be 
of  any  sinmilar  importance  if  the  moral  and 
intellectual  tone  of  the  new  electors  was  at 
all  the  same  as  that  of  the  old.  But  it  .is 
utterly  unlike  it.  There  is  no  greater  break 
in  our  class  hierarchy  than  that  between  the 
lowest  of  the  i)ropertied  classes  and  the  high- 
est of  the  non-propertied  classes.  In  all 
that  makes  political  force,  in  breadth  of 
view,  in  power  of  combination,  in  social 
spirit,  and  in  loyalty  to  their  leaders,  the 
latter  are  immeasurably  superior.  It  is  just 
this  immense  difference  in  moral  qualities 
between  the  two  which  men  persist  in  for- 
getting. The  trader,  whatever  his  rank  in 
his  own  class,  by  the  conditions  of  his  life 
is  absorbed  in  petty  economic  details,  is 
harassed  by  the  anxieties  of  traffic,  trained 
to  ceaseless  competition,  jealous,  cautious, 
self-contained,  and  intensely  and  narrowly 
practical.  These  are  just  the  q<ualities  which 
make  the  fortunes,  but  unmake  the  politi- 
cian. What  helpless  puppets  in  Parliament 
are  those  keen  men  of  business,  whose  wary 
genius  has  amassed  fortunes !  What  a  spec- 
tacle of  mean  stupidity  is  the  tj'pical  cheese- 
monger crowing  on  his  own  vestry !  The 
workman,  whatever  his  rank  in  his  own  or- 
der, is  just  the  reverse,  —  imprudent,  gen- 
erous, social,  and  imaginative.  The  only 
occupation  for  his  brain  is  the  study  of 
public  questions  ;  his  only  stren^h  is  in 
combination  ;  his  ignorance  of  all  the  in- 
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stincts  and  habits  of  business  makes  him 
prone  to  visions,  Utopias,  doctrines  ;  whilst 
nis  moral  nature  having  no  true  opening  ex- 
cept in  domestic  and  social  feeling,  his 
whole  strength  is  given  to  unreflective  and 
unsystematised  ideas.  Ilalf  the  bitterness 
with  which  the  battle  of  Unionism  rages  be- 
tween the  employing  and  employed  classes 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  workman  cannot 
conceive  men  seriously  choosing  to  live  un- 
der the  system  of  competition,  and  the 
capitalist  cannot  conceive  men  honestlv  pre- 
ferring the  rule  of  combination.  Both  sys- 
tems and  both  these  characters  have  their 
great  merits,  and  both  are  indispensable  to 
the  welfare  of  society.  But  political  vigour 
belongs  to  the  social,  and  not  to  the  indi- 
vidual type. 

The  workmen  of  course  have  their  special 
failings,  looseness  of  tliought,  credulity,  ig- 
norance, and  a  naxf  readiness  to  settle 
things  off  hand  which  makes  thoughtful  men 
shudder.  These  would  make  them  very 
bad  administrators  or  senators,  no  doubt. 
But  they  are  not  exactly  political  weak- 
nesses. On  the  contrary,  they  just  lead 
them  to  that  temper  of  enthusiasm,  energ)', 
and  faith  in  themselves  which  makes  a  set 
of  men  formidable.  The  result  is  that  they 
are  fired  by  ideas  to  a  degree  that  no  other 
class  in  the  community  are ;  and  then  they 
act  with  a  decision  which  is  startling  to  men 
accustomed  to  the  intricacies  of  business. 
In  place  of  that  stony  imi)enetrability  to 
mere  doctrines  which  marks  the  whole  busi- 
ness class,  the  workmen  have  an  overabun- 
dant proneness  to  them.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  talk  of  the  English  impatience  of  mere 
ideas,  and  this  phrase  is  just  an  instance  of 
this  stony  impenetrability  itself.  It  is  the 
mark  of  the  governing  classes  and  the  com- 
mercial classes  proper,  and  of  them  alone. 
The  great  English  brains,  the  poets,  the 
thinkers,  and  the  moralists  are  pre-emi- 
nently gifted  with  ideas,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  English  people  have  at  least  their  fair 
share.  The  t\i)ical  wooden  ** practical" 
man  represents  only  about  a  tenth  of  our 
people, — just  the  t-lasses  which  have  been 
saturated  with  Constitutionalism  and  Pro- 
testantism. The  brains  and  the  hands  are 
perf(*(!tly  free  both  from  cause  and  eifect. 
when  the  practical  Englishman  stumbles 
against  what  he  concludes  is  an  idea^  he  at 
once  cries  out  that  it  is  a  French  importa- 
tion, just  as  the  Times  denounces  aviorrelle- 
tnent  (sic)  if  any  one  speaks  of  the  land. 
The  capacity  for  political  ideas  is  not 
French,  it  is  only  democratic.  We  call  it 
French  because  the  democracy  in  France  is 
more  in  the  ascendant  than  here.     But  it 


belongs  to  the  democracy  of  Eiir^>et  and 
to  the  English  as  much  as  to  any. 

The  English  democracy,  in  fact,  are 
acutely  susceptible  of  ideas  —  indeed,  are 
the  only  large  class  in  England  who  are 
—  and  capable  of  heartily  combining  to 
carry  those  ideas  into  practical  result. 
But  it  la  not  merely  a  capacity  for  ideas: 
it  is  a  capacity  for  generous  sentiments 
which  marks  their  aim.  The  ideas  which 
dominate  them  are  ideas  of  social  good, 
of  a  higher  order  of  life,  of  mutual  help, 
not  always  very  wise,  but  usually  vigor- 
ous. Along  with  this  is  a  spontaneous 
turn  for  combination,  organisation,  and  ad- 
hesion to  leaders,  —  a  aualit^' eminently 
un-English,  if  nothing  is  English  but  what 
is  middle  class  —  but  eminently  English,  if 
it  is  possible  to  be  at  once  English  and  re- 
pubhcan.  In  spite  of  all  the  meiriment 
which  it  may  occasion  to  some  sprightly 
persons,  I  deliberately  repeat  that  the  upper 
orders  of  the  workmen  possess  higher  and 
stronger  social  capabilities  than  any  other 
class.  This  is  not  identical,  with  political 
wisdom,  but  it  is  identical  with  political 
force.  This  is  really  a  matter  on  which 
mere  literary  criticism  can  give  us  nothing 
but  bona  mots.  Those  only  who  have 
known  in  personal  friendship  the  better  as 
well  as  the  average  men  of  this  order  can 
fairly  estimate  then*  value.  The  conditions 
of  public  agitation  in  England  are  unusnallv 
dangerous  to  the  prominent  agitators  of  aU 
classes,  and  the  working  class,  like  the  rest, 
would  suffer  unjustly,  if  jud^d  by  all  those 
who  profess  to  speaik  in  their  name.  It  is 
usual,  moreover,  to  forget  how  completely 
the  artificial  training  of  the  educated  pubbc 
imposes  a  conventional  restraint  of  manner 
on  all  that  they  do,  and  that  uneducated 
workmen  are  wholly  unskilled  in  the  art  of 
casting  a  plausible  veil  over  their  weak- 
nesses. The  jealousies,  the  vanity,  the  in- 
trigues to  which  statesmen  give  high  con- 
stitutional names,  are  seen  in  the  people  in 
their  crude  and  naked  deformity.  Nothing 
but  long  habit  and  study  can  enable  as 
truly  to  estimate  a  class  which  society  re- 
gards in  effect  as  something  like  another 
nation  or  race.  And  opinions  not  based 
on  such  knowledge  are  epigrams,  but  they 
are  not  evidence. 

It  is  this  proneness  to  general  ideas,  this 
instinct  of  falling  into  discipline,  and  active 
sympathy  with  leaders,  which  marks  off  the 
workman  so  distimlly  from  the  shopkeeper. 
They  differ  more  completely  than  men  in 
the  same  nation  living  side  by  side  often 
do.  .Consider  the  intense  enthusiasm  whidi 
men  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and 
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Mr.  MOl  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  work- 


ing dasa.  It  mav  give  them  some  day  a 
force  before  which  uie  vestries  will  wither 
up  like  tow.  The  writer  was  the  other  dav 
exploring  a  coal  mine,  and  chancing  to  ask 
BCHne  gnmy  bare  colliers,  hewing  away  in 
the  dim  air,  in  what  i)art  of  the  workings 
we  were,  they  told  him  with  some  pride 
that  thev  called  it  the  **Mill  End/'  after 
the  member  for  Westminster.  A  trifle  this, 
but  a  matter  for  thought,  that  those  rou^h 
hewers,  eroping  all  their  night  of  davs  m 
those  ch^dng  cells  of  coal  could  be  think- 
ing of  the  author  of  a  '*  System  of  Logic  '^ 
and  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  Condition  of 
Ireland. 

Again,  the  argument  respecting  the  resi- 
duum most  not  be  pushed  too  far.  No 
doubt  the  lower  strata  of  the  new  constitu- 
encies, chiefly  in  the  small  boroughs,  have 
very  dubious  political  virtues,  and  may  for 
one  or  two  elections  prove  very  tractable 
indeed.  But  what  a  fooPs  paradise  to  trust 
in  as  a  permanence!  As  the  small  con- 
stituencies are  disfranchised,  and  the  growth 
of  education  advances,  and  the  power  of 
the  working  class  becomes  consolidated,  it 
is  inevitable  that  workmen  of  all  classes 
will  more  or  less  amalgamate.  In  ordinary 
times  there  would  be  much  to  keep  them 
distinct.  Great  is  beer,  especially  seduc- 
tive whilst  men  are  tolerably  comfortable 
and  have  bread  to  eat  with  the  beer.  But 
let  us  see  a  great  national  panic  or  passion ; 
wait  till  some  fixed  idea  seizes  on  the  popu- 
lar mind  like  a  religion,  and  where  will  the 
power  of  beer  be  then  ? 

The  desperate  attempt  of  the  opponents 
of  Unionism  to  stir  up  the  lower  strata  of 
workmen  against  the  higher  has  proved  a 
complete  fadure.  It  is  very  well  for  the 
governing  clasnes  to  rely  on  the  residuum 
now,  but  what  will  it  be  when  the  people 
are  violently  aroused  —  the  time  when  you 
really  want  your  residuum  ?  King  Bomba 
relied  on  his  residuum  —  the  lazzaroni  of 
Naples ;  and  they  did  him  good  service  be- 
fore the  earth  began  to  rock  beneath  him. 
But  on  which  side  were  the  lazzaroni  when 
Garibaldi  came  P 

This  being  true  of  the  new  electors,  the 
old  ways  oi  managing  constituencies  must 
be  somewhat  revised.  All  the  old  influ- 
ences of  self-interest,  habit,  prestige,  great 
as  they  wiU  be,  will  not  carr}'  the  weight 
they  have  hitherto  done.  The  governinj; 
classes  will  have  to  learn  a  new  style  of 
governing.     In  stepping  from   the  wages- 

g'ving  to  the  wages-n^ceiving  class,  they 
ive  passed  into  a  new  moral  and  social 
atmosphere.  The  old  principles  of  human 
nature  and  our  social  order  will  be  the 


same,  but  the  system  will  be  essentially 
modified,  and  subject  to  very  new  and  re- 
markable impulses. 

In  fact,  the  change  which  has  been  made 
is  one  which,  from  its  nature,  cannot  be 
inunediatelv  tested.  It  is  not  that  a  great 
revolution  has  been  eflected,  but  that  great 
possibilities  of  revolution  have.  Until  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  arc  opened,  all 
will  remain  very  much  as  before.  Power 
and  wealth  will  control  elections ;  the  rich 
governing  class  will  furnish  ninetcen-twcn- 
tieths  of  the  members.  The  comipt  bor- 
oughs, the  bribery  system,  the  nominee  sys- 
tem, the  jobbing  system  will  perish  hard 
and  slowly.  Rank  will  exert  its  time-hon- 
oured spell,  petty  interests  will  divide  con- 
stituencies as  of  old,  and  Beer  will  be  king 
time  and  a^in.  The  Millennium  that  the 
Radical  haUs,  the  Chaos  that  the  Tory 
dreads,  are  alike  the  creation  of  delusion  or 
of  panic.  The  whole  thing  is  in  embr^^-o  as 
yet.  The  workmen  are  capable  of  ^rcat 
transforming  ideas,  it  is  true ;  but  the  ideas 
are  not  forthcoming  —  thev  liave  yet  to  be 
framed,  or  at  least  to  Le  promulgated. 
They  have  a  great  sense  of  adhesion  to  their 
chiefs;  but  great  revolutionary  chiefs  are 
in  their  cra(fles  or  at  school.  The  work- 
men have  a  native  instinct  for  vigorous 
action.  But  the  social  force  of  Conserva- 
tism is  at  present  quite  paramount.  Hence, 
with  ideas  still  incoherent  and  unset,  with- 
out immediate  leaders  of  any  genius,  and  a 
dense  phalanx  of  material  opposition  before 
them,  the  new  electors  are  certainly  not 
likely  to  sweep  the  board ;  and  to  all  ap- 

Eearancc  we  may  say  that  nothing  is  changed, 
ut  that  there  are  a  million  of  new  electors, 
more  or  less  —  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  surface. 

lias  nothing,  then,  been  done  ?  and  have 
the  rhetoric  and  the  vigils  of  so  many  ses- 
sions been  in  vain  ?  Yes !  an  immense 
work  has  been  done.  By  transposing  the 
legal  balance  of  power  from  the  wages- 
paying  to  the  wages-earning  class,  a  great 
moral  change  has  been  effected.  The  new 
power  will  slowly  consolidate  and  feel  its 
strength,  and  will  be  long  in  doing  so. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  barriers  and  out- 
works which  fenced  about  the  arcana  of 
State  are  gone.  The  veil  of  the  temple 
(reared  by  the  AVhigs  in  '88)  lias  been  rent 
asunder,  and  priests,  acolytc»s,  and  wor- 
shippers are  mingled  tog(*ther  in  a  mass. 
'J^he  elaborate  system  of  checks  and  counter- 
checks by  which  the  great  and  good  men 
who  have  governed  us  for  two  centuries 
kept  public  opinion  at  bay  is  all  gone,  at 
any  rate  in  strictness  of  law.  Through 
what  a  jungle  of  public  meetings,  of  depu- 
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tations,  of  parliamcntaij  resolutions,  of 
press  eloquence,  of  battling  in  committees, 
and  lobb^'ing  of  members  did  it  need  to 

Eass  a  smglc  acknowledged  reform  into 
iw !  Now,  as  by  law  is  ordained,  the  peo- 
ple have  only  really  to  wish  a  thing  done, 
and  to  mean  to  have  it  done,  and  it  will  be 
done.  They  are  not  likely  to  attempt  it, 
but  the  process  is  infinitely  simplified  if 
they  did.  The  old  British  Constitution,  as 
invented  by  the  saviours  of  society  at  that 
great  and  glorious  era,  resembled  nothing 
m  the  world  so  much  as  the  famous  autom- 
aton chessman.  In  that  ingenious  toy  the 
amazed  spectator  was  shown  a  multitude 
of  wheels,  cranks,  and  pulleys,  saw  the 
clockwork  elaborately  wound  up,  and  heard 
it  move  with  a  strange  and  rumbling  sound. 
The  pieces,  we  know,  were  all  uie  time 
really  worked  by  a  concealed  player  behind, 
who  viewed  the  board  through  the  sleeve 
of  the  figure,  behind  which  sleeve  he  no 
doubt  occasionally  laughed  at  his  dupes. 
Mr.  Disraeli  now,  who  mves  a  surprise,  has 
simply  opened  the  doors,  discarded  the 
clockwork,  and  shown  us  the  man.  The 
wheels  and  the  pulleys  are  not  needed  now ; 
we  shall  hear  no  more  that  strange  and 
rumbling  sound ;  we  see  our  man,  and  we 
sit  down  to  plav  a  simple  game  of  chess  — 
king,  bishop,  knight,  and  pawn — and  no 
legerdemain  for  the  future. 

TTo  sum  up  then  the  various  features  of 
this  great  change,  we  may  say  that  they  are 
indirect,  not  direct  ;  future,  not  immedi- 
ate ;  latent,  not  on  the  surface.  In  a  word, 
it  is  a  moral  change  ;  a  new  power,  a  new 
tone,  new  possibilities  exist.  The  old  class 
of  men,  or  men  very  like  them,  for  the  pres- 
ent will  continue  to  sit  in  the  House,  but 
under  very  different  conditions,  and  with 
an  altered  sense  of  responsibility.  When 
the  legal  supremacy  in  the  State  is  vested 
in  an  order  of  men  in  whom,  at  least,  is  la- 
tent motive  power  so  vast  —  men  craving 
for  something  to  be  done,  capable  of  blaz- 
ing up  some  day  if  they  find  nothing  done 
—  perhaps  something  will  be  done.  The 
victorious  soldiers  of  Csesar  are  no  longer 
on  the  Rhine  or  the  Rhone,  separated  oy 
half  a  continent  from  the  majestic  senate  at 
home.  Thev  have  not  burst  in  upon  the 
State,  but  they  stand  beside  the  Rubicon, 
whilst  our  conscript  fathers  anxiously  delib- 
erate in  the  Capitol.  O,  conscript  fathers, 
be  wise  in  time,  for  there  is  little  to  keep 
them  from  crossing  that  historic  stream ! 

Having  thus  tried  to  weigh  the  force  of 
the  new  clement  which  has  l^en  brought  in, 
let  us  turn  to  the  condition  of  the  old  ele- 
ments which  remain.     For  it  will  be  of 


small  conseqnence  that  the  iiiT«ding  fom 
is  strong,  if  the  defending  retaiiiB  andimii- 
ished  strength.     But  does  it  ?     It  is  impot" 
sible  to  get  over  the  impression  that  lis 
Great  Surrender  of  last  year  has  in  it  iIk 
character  of  panic.    Explain  it  as  men  wfll, 
there  was  the  air  of  irresolution,  distrust, 
and  disorganisation  about  it  which  marks  a 
retreat.    Now  in  a  retreat  it   is   the  fint 
league  backwards  which  is  decisive,  and  it 
never  taken  till  all  moraie  is  gone.    Hie 
trumpets  of  the  besiegers  gave  no  sound  so 
overwhelming — indeed,   many   thought  it 
somewhat  discordant  and   thin — and  lo! 
the  walls  of  Jericho  fell,  to  the  astonishment 
equally  of  those  within  and  those  without. 
A  party  which  thus  **  turns  its  back  upon 
itself'^  with  no  adequate  motive,  and  with 
every  appearance  of  not  intending  to  do  so, 
has  given  fatal  symptoms   of  deep-seited 
wealmess  within. 

It  is  a  very  striking,  and  from  any  point 
of  view,  a  very  ominous  fact,  how  feeble 
the  various  forms  of  authority  are  growii^ 
in  this  country.  Ministers,  Grovemments, 
Parliaments,  parties,  all  yield  to  a  mere 

Eush,  squeeze  with  a  slight  pressure,  col- 
ipse  mysteriously  without  warning.  A 
mmistry  now  dare  hardly  bring  in  a  bill  to 
touch  a  corporation.  If  the  corporation 
struggles,  a  cabinet  trembles  down  to  its 
subordinates,  and  yields,  procrastinate^,  or 
compromises.  Governments  are  plainly  un- 
able to  keep  a  mob  in  check,  and  are  afiaid 
to  try  unless  they  have  twenty  thousand 
shopkeepers  as  special  constables  to  back 
them.  The  whole  House  of  Commons  daree 
not  face-  a  committee  of  indignant  pmk- 
butchers.  A  cabinet  minister  has  a  poor 
chance  with  a  vestryman.     And  a  gas  cora- 

?any  can  flout  King,  Ix>rds,  and  Commons. 
'he  very  principle  of  authority  for  good 
ends  as  well  as  bad  has  been  put  to  scoin 
by  the  weakness  of  men  in  authority.  They 
do  not  believe  in  themselves,  and  they  do 
not  believe  in  each  other. 

Now  the  serious  side  of  the  loss  of  pft9' 
tige  to  authority  is  that  in  this  country  it  is 
practically  denuded  of  real  power.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  might  very  safely  inaug- 
urate universal  suffrage  ;  and  the  £mperor 
of  the  French  can  hold  his  own  in  spite  of  it. 
The  master  of  eighty  legions  has  always  his 
material  strength  to  fall  back  on,  if  he  gets 
the  worst  of  an  election  or  debate.  A  cen- 
tralised bureaucratic  system  gives  a  great 
resisting  force  to  the  nand  that  commands 
the  Executive.  Our  Executive  has  nothing 
to  fall  back  upon.  There  are  practically  no 
reserves.  The  few  bayonets  and  sabres  nere 
and  there  are  perfectly  powerless  before 
the  masses,  if  the  people  really  took  it  into 
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tbcir  beads  to  move ;  beside  wbicb,  it  is  an 
instrument  tbat  they  dare  not  in  practice 
rely  on.  A  few  redcoats  may  be  called  on 
to  suppress  a  vulgar  riot  ;  but  the  first 
blood  of  the  people  shed  by  troops  in  a 
really  popular  cause  would,  as  we  aft  know, 
make  the  Briton  boil  in  a  vciy  ugly  manner. 
There  are  only  the  police,  hardly  a  match 
for  the  **  roughs,"  as  we  know  to  our  cost. 
The  Government  would  be  mad  which  seri- 
ously attempted  to  face  an  angry  people  on 
the  strength  of  seven  thousand  pohce  staves. 
It  was  very  easy  to  abuse  an  unlucky  set  of 
ministers  about  Hyde  Park.  But  what 
were  they  to  do  ?  To  have  used  the  army 
would  have  been  the  end  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. There  were  seven  thousand  po- 
licemen, but  what  are  they  among  so  many  ? 
The  Executive  in  this  country  has  abso- 
lutely nothinff  to  fall  back  upon  but  the 
special  constable,  the  moral  support  of  the 
cheesemonffer  and  the  pork-butcrher.  Real 
and  powerful  so  long  as  the  pork-butcher  is 
in  good  humour.  But  wait  till  the  windows 
of  the  pork-shop  are  being  smashed,  and  all 
about  a  quarrel  to  keep  you  in  office,  and  you 
will  see  the  ungrateful  pork-butcher  turn 
and  rend  you  like  one  of  his  own  herd. 

Executive  system  (if  system  it  can  be 
called)  is  in  this  country  so  utterly  dis- 
jointed and  weak  that  its  material  forces  in 
resistance  are  almost  nothing.  Property 
has,  no  doubt,  an  enormous  social  and 
moral  vis  inertias.  But  Government,  as 
such,  has  singularly  small  material  forces. 
Our  greatest  soldier  in  this  age  saw  it  per- 
fectly, and  so  did  Lord  Derby  last  year. 
The  fact  is  that  our  political  organism  of 
the  constitutional  tj'pe  w^s  based  on  a  to- 
tally different  theoiy  from  that  of  force  at 
all.  The  govemingclasses  never  pretended 
to  rely  on  force.  They  trusted  to  maintain 
their  supremacy  by  their  social  power,  and 
their  skill  in  working  the  machine.  Local 
self-government,  representation  of  the  peo- 

f)le,  civil  liberty,  was  all  the  cry,  untn  at 
ast  the  tone  of  English  public  life  became 
saturated  with  ideas  of  rule  by  consent,  and 
not  by  force.  Verj'  excellent  theories  — 
but  you  must  abide  by  them,  and  never 
dream  of  force,  for  you  have  cut  yourself 
off  from  the  right  to  appeal  to  it.  The  least 
suggestion  offeree  puts  the  governing  class- 
es m  an  outrageously  false  position,  and  ar^ 
rays  against  tbem  all  the  noble  sentiments 
of  liberty  on  which  they  based  their  own 
title  to  rule.  Club  blusterers  jeering  at 
trades'  unionists  in  Pall  Mall  may  talk  about 
grapeshot  and  dragoons,  but  men  with  heads 
on  their  shoulders  know  that  an  appeal  to 
force  would  be  the  end  of  English  society ;  and 
what  is  even  more  to  the  purpose,  that  there 


is  no  force  to  appeal  to.  Hence  it  comes 
that  so  many  proud  fortresses  of  Conserva- 
tism have  been  surrendered  at  discretion  by 
commanders  who  felt  with  a  pang  that  then* 
magazines  were  absolutely  empty.  During 
the  American  war  the  Northern  armies  were 
long  kept  at  bay  by  some  tremendous  earth- 
works bristling  with  cannon.  One  right 
the  trenches  were  silently  evacuated,  and 
the  terrible  pieces  were  found  to  be  painted 
wood.  So  lor  years  the  governing  classes 
had  kept  Democracy  at  bay  behind  some 
imposing  ramparts.  But  one  day  the  Re- 
form League  discovered  that  tney  were 
mounted  with  canvas  and  logs. 

So  that  however  feeble  the  forces  of  pro- 
gress may  be,  they  can^  hardly  be  feeoler 
tnan  those  of  Conservatism.  But  this  fee- 
bleness in  material  strength  is  nothing  to 
the  feebleness  of  motive  principles  and 
ideas.  In  the  days  of  Burke  or  Pitt,  nay, 
of  Castlereagh  and  Canning,  there  was  a 
potent  and  deep  enthusiasm  for  the  system 
as  a  whole,  and  a  real  faith  of  its  resting  on 
truth  and  reason.  Who  has  any  enthusiasm 
for  the  system  now  P  A  few  clever  men  find 
their  account  in  defending  it  with  purely 
professional  zeal.  But  as  a  rule  the  men 
of  brain  are  heartily  weary  and  ashamed  of 
it.  In  fact,  the  intellectual  class  is  cor- 
dially disaffected.  They  despise  the  whole 
apparatus,  they  dislike  it  intensely,  and  they 
resent  its  thrall.  The  constitutional,  Pro- 
testant, mercantile  imposture  they  can  in 
their  hearts  endure  no  more.  The  religion 
of  Parliament,  Bible,  and  Free  Trade  has 
degenerated  into  a  self-seeking  cant.  They 
feel  in  how  many  tilings  this  system  falls 
short  of  much  that  is  seen  in  every  conti- 
nental system,  how  much  more  it  faUs  short 
of  any  decent  ideal.  It  is  this  stony  im- 
penetrability to  ideas,  of  which  the  British 
middle  class  have  made  a  sort  of  gospel,  and 
in  which  the  aristocratic  class  (who  ought  to 
know  better)  please  to  encourage  them,  that 
so  revolts  a  man .  of  any  cultivation  and  a 
grain  of  imagination.  \Vhere  is  such  an  one 
to  be  found,  not  absolutely  absorbed  in  pol- 
itics or  business,  who  is  not  visibly  mocking 
at  the  whole  apparatus  in  his  heart?  A 
lively  writer  of  tnis  class  has  opportunely 
transplanted  the  German  name  of  Philis- 
tine. This  happily  describes  that  insurrec- 
tion of  the  brain  against  the  official  and 
mercantile  thrall  which  has  driven  those  who 
believe  in  the  force  of  ideas  into  closer  sym- 
pathy with  the  people. 

If  there  l>e  anj-thing  in  this,  it  is  clear 
that  the  rule  of  this  country  will  have  shortly 
to  be  carried  on  under  very  altered  condi- 
tions. There  is  nothing  to  drive  any  one 
into  a  paroxysm  of  alarm.    It  would  be 
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most  unreasonable  to  accuse  the  present  or 
any  other  writer  who  tries  to  examine  the 
facts  as  they  are,  of  incendiary  designs. 
We  do  not  create  tliis  state  of  things  ;  we 
only  point  to  its  consequences.  The  form 
and  the  organ  in  which  these  remarks  are 
offered  plainly  exclude  an^  appeal  to  popu- 
lar passions.  This  is  obviously  not  the  lan- 
guage of  demagoguism,  but  of  criticism. 
The  fact  remains.  The  Government  of  this 
country'  has  hereafler  to  be  carried  on  un- 
der new  conditions. 

Now  let  us  cast  our  eyes  back  for  a  few 
generations  over  the  history  of  our  actual 
parliamcntar}'  Government.  In  form  and 
m  name,  since  the  **  great  and  glorious  ^^ 
era,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion have  ruled  this  country.  But  no  man 
in  his  senses  really  believes  that  a  motley 
crowd  of  C58  (or  whatever  else  be  now  the 
magical  number)  have  really  governed  any- 
thing. The  grand  commercial  and  colonial 
development  of  the  last  centur}',  the  Indian 
empire,  the  tremendous  duel  with  the  French 
Revolution,  the  great  Liberal  policy  which 
culminated  in  free  trade,  were  not  carried 
out  by  an  executive  mob.  Practically  the 
governing  class,  a  true  aristocracy,  pos- 
sessed the  entire  control  over  Parliament 
and  the  executive  machine.  Like  every 
other  aristocracy  with  any  life  in  it,  they 
followed  the  great  houses,  and  the  great 
houses  put  forward  and  supported  capable  ad- 
ministrators. The  Govermnont  accordingly 
was  really  and  essentially  an  aristocracy ;  not 
in  itself  the  highest  type  of  government,  as 
this  was  far  from  being  the  purest  t^^Mi  of  an 
aristocracy,  but  still  a  form  of  government 
(juite  capable  of  niling  a  great  countr}-'s  des- 
tmies  with  some  initiative  and  some  vigour ; 
and  if  with  no  great  foresight,  at  least  without 
collapse. 

But  of  late  the  popular  element  admitted 
to  Parliament  by  the  Reform  of  1832  lias 
been  steadily  growing  in  extent,  until  their 
effective  hold  over  Parliament  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive lias  almost  slipped  from  the  govern- 
ing class.  England  is  now  hardly  an  aris- 
tocracy except  socially,  and  for  purposes  of 
resistance.  Politically,  the  governing  class 
hold  office,  but  thev  do  not  rule.  Wliat 
they  did  to  the  monarchy  has  been  done  to 
them.  They  reign,  but  do  not  govern. 
They  can  prevent  anvthing  being  done,  but 
they  can  not  do  anything.  Their  power  of 
initiation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  their 
power  of  compulsion  to  zero.  It  has  gone 
so  far  that  they  forswear  as  an  odious  im- 
putation the  suggestion  of  ever  dreaming  to 
initiate  anything  or  coming  anybody,  and 
real  government  implies  initiative  as  well  as 
compulsion.     Hence  a  Uouse  of  Commons 


and  a  Government  which  talk,  and  cozen, 
and  procrastinate,  aud  compronuBe,  and 
smother  eveiything  in  turn.  In  fact,  iiii> 
der  the  constitutional  rigitnty  gOTemment 
was  only  possible  because  the  practice  did 
not  correspond  with  the  theoiy  ;  and  now 
they  have  changed  it  so  that  the  practice 
must  ultimately  correspond  with  the  theoiy. 

Unluckily,  however,  this  silent  crumbling 
of  the  governmental  edifice  (as  raised  by 
the  great  and  good  men  of  '88}  occurs  just 
at  the  very  epoch  when  a  vigorous  working 
machine  is  particularly  needed.  Direct  par- 
liamentary" ^ovenuuent  is  a  magnificent  in- 
stitution m  its  own  sphere.  There  are  many 
things  which  it  can  effect  in  a  veiy  spirited 
way.  The  removal  of  ancient  feudal  abuses, 
the  redress  of  sanguinary  or  effete  laws,  the 
abolition  of  monopolies,  the  destructive  and 
equalising  process  of  government,  it  can 
very  properly  undertake.  The  great  and 
legitimate  triumphs  of  parliamentary  goT- 
emment  have  been  all  of  this  class.  The 
conduct  of  commercial  wars,  imperial  ag- 
grandisement, the  reform  of  our  murderous 
code,  the  greater  equalisation  of  taxation, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  intolerance,  and 
protection,  are  all  works  of  thb  negative 
kind. 

The  tasks  set  to  this  age  are  very  differ- 
ent.   We  have  now  to  face  the  eotuitructive 
problems  of  government,  the  remedialpro- 
cess  of  rule — problems  of  curioua  difficul- 
ty, impossible  to  anything  but  concentration 
and  genius.    Now  these  arc  just  the  ques- 
tions for  which  direct  parliamentary  action 
is  extraordinarily  unfit.     Our  social  and  in- 
dustrial system,  under  the  expansion  which 
followed  the   removal  of  its   fetters,   has 
thrown  out  new  and  appalling  forms  of  mi»- 
er}',  strife,  and  anarchy.    These  ^rowa,  fes- 
ters, and  reproduces  itself  that  dismal  pau- 
per population,  filling  half  counties,  quar- 
ters of  cities,  a  huge  tumour  in  the  body 
politic,  which  it  eats  up  with  its  parasitical 
swarm.  There  is  the  housing  of  our  crowded. 
poor,  forced  by  the  palaces  of  wealth  into 
closer  and  more  poisonous  quarters.     How 
long  is  society  to  continue  inactive  in  the 
presence  of  a  disease  so  odious  and  so  dan* 
gerous?    The  great  sanitar}-  question  afr 
which  we  have  as  yet  but  timidly  nibbled^ 
the  whole  question  of  preventing  cpidemic0 
and  providing  the  first  necessaries  of  health* 
prows  ever  more  pressing  and  more  difficult. 
Then  there  is  the  vexed  question  of  the 
land.    It  is  no  use  disputing  it,  the  people 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  the  soil  of 
this  count r}'  shall  no  longer  be  held  on  its 
present  im>sp(msib]e  tenure.     Certain  it  is 
that  the  agricultural  lal>ourer  is  in  a  condi* 
tion  in  which  he  ought  not  to  be,  and  in 
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which  he  will  not  long  consent  to  remain. 
The  reorganisation  of  our  national  educa* 
tion,  both  primary,  secondary,  and  superior, 
requires  slcill  and  care  of  the  highest  kind. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  whole  legal  sys- 
tem is  a  task  at  once  gigantic  and  indispen- 
sable. Lastly,  the  state  of  Ireland  is  one 
not  for  trumpery  revision  of  details,  but  for 
great  and  creative  statesmanship. 

These  arc  the  problems  whicn  await  this 
age.  None  but  a  few  zealots  with  a  theory, 
no  politician  worthy  of  the  name,  seriously 
believes  they  are  questions  which  are  wholly 
beyond  the  sphere  of  government.  It  is 
certain  that  they  are  questions  which  Gov- 
ernment cannot  long  neglect.  For  as  civi- 
lisation gives  us  the  increased  knowledge 
and  sense  of  duty  by  which  great  problems 
may  be  solved,  it  deepens  and  extends  the 
violence  of  the  disorders  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  But  these  are  problems  of  the 
highest  order,  requiring  profound  sagacity 
to  eliminate  their  causes,  patience  to  distin- 
guish complicated  symptoms,  concentration 
to  ^rasp  the  depth  and  reach  of  the  problem, 
an  instinct  for  adaptation  to  special  condi- 
tions, a  freedom  from  interruption  to  carry 
out  a  system  of  action,  power  to  apply  the 
remedies  with  force,  and  a  recognised  mas- 
tery of  the  situation. 

Such  being  the  conditions  of  the  task, 
could  human  ingenuity  devise  a  machine  for 
solving  it  more  impracticable  than  the  cur- 
rent t^^pe  of  parliamentary  administration  ? 
Let  us  clearly  make  it  understood  that  there 
is  no  question  here  suggested  as  to  the  con- 
stitutional supremacy  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That,  as  a  practical  matter,  is  an 
admitted  basis.  The  question  is  whether 
real  government  of  this  order  can  be  looked 
for  unless  by^a  great  modification  in  the 
course  of  parliamentary  procedure.  The 
system  of  debating  (originally  one  would 
presume  a  mere  aid  to  legislation)  has 
grown  out  into  a  principal  object,  a  great 
end  in  itself,  with  a  special  set  of  rules  and 
notions  which  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  efficient  law-making.  Men  are  made 
ministers,  under-ministers,  and  secretaries, 
judges,  ambassadors,  governors,  consuls, 
anything  in  the  world,  by  more  or  less  readi- 
ness in  putting  together  a  few  adroit  sen- 
tences, or  in  just  hitting  the  conventional 
temper  of  a  crowd  of  men  possessed  with  a 
sort  of  jealous  common  sense,  and  very 
moderate  statesman-like  capacity.  The 
thing  is  too  ancient  a  by-word  to  be  dwelt 
on  here.  All  that  is  now  suggested  is  the 
doubt  if  the  system  has  not  been  abused 
almost  till  it  bursts.  Can  any  qualities  of 
mind  or  character  be  less  like  those  which 
are  needed  to  carfy  through  the  most  ardu- 


ous of  political  tasks  P  The  pettiest  detail 
of  local  administration  may,  at  any  moment, 
form  the  basis  of  an  eloquent  debate,  and  a 
corrupt  beadle  or  a  naughty  midshipman 
may  be  the  hero  of  a  ^rand  party  field-day. 
Peddling  little  bills,  just  timidly  designed 
by  a  practised  draftsman  to  worm  themselves 
in  between  the  crannies  of  interests  and  pre- 
judices, are  solemnly  brought  in  and  fought 
over,  and  sometimes  do  come  out  as  laws  all 
mangled  and  distorted  at  the  end.  But 
what  makes  them  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other, what  effect  they  may  have  in  prac- 
tice, depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  ac- 
cident of  party  fight,  or  the  adroitness  with 
which  the  wires  have  been  pulled  by  those 
interested,  or  the  **  business  "  power — %,  «., 
the  manoeuvring  skill  —  of  the  member  who 
chances  to  promote  it.  The  probabilities 
of  a  measure  becoming  law  are  very  like 
those  of  a  horse  winmng  a  race,  and  are 
decided  usually  by  the  same  arts  of  the 
jockey. 

The.  leading  backers,  who  are  usually 
called  ministers,  have  to  spend  their  time, 
not  in  studying  the  matters  they  have  to  ad- 
minister, but  in  meeting  incessant  onslaughta 
of  factious  invective.  No  one  of  them 
dreams  of  proposing  what  he  thinks  the 
best  for  the  case  in  the  abstract,  but  in  find- 
ing what  will  collect  together  the  strongest 
body  of  partisans.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
legislature  is  precisely  that  of  a  club  when 
feuds  in  it  run  extravagantly  high,  and 
members  spend  their  lives  in  canvassing  to 
blackball  sets,  or  to  turn  out  the  committee. 
The  usual  occupation  of  a  ministry  during 
the  session  is  simply  that  of  such  a  commit- 
tee moving  heaven  and  earth  for  re-election. 
The  committee,  of  course,  are  not  so  im-^ 

{)rudent  as  to  introduce  changes,  or  serious* 
y  consult  the  good  of  the  club.  They  dare 
hardly  discharge  a  drunken  waiter  or 
change  a  newspaper  in  the  reading-rooa^ 
lest  it  make  another  malcontent.  To  caisy 
through  the  House  even  a  simple  and  user 
ful  measure,  and  even  to  a  popular  minister, 
is  a  feat  which  tasks  enormous  powers,  both 
physical  and  mental,  utterly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  result  achieved,  and  ahnost 
no  part  of  which  is  expended  in  the  lat>oar 
of  devising  the  measure  itself.  The  pas- 
sage of  a  gas  bill  consumes  about  as  much 
outlay  of  brain  as  might  suffice  to  ^vem 
the  Indian  empire  for  six  months.  Ta  carry 
an  act  is  like  submitting  to  the  punishment 
of  running  the  gauntlet  in  a  Russian  regi- 
ment. It  will  need  a  tough  constitution  if 
one  is  to  reach  the  end  alive  after  every 
man  along  the  line  has  delivered  his  blow. 
Our  great  caricaturist  gave  us  hist  year  a 
picture  of  our  first  living  conjjte^r  m  this 
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line  performinff  his  wonderfiil "  egg-dance ;" 
and  we  saw  him  deAly  planting  his  agile 
toes,  ever  grazing  and  yet  not  cracking 
the  scattered  eggs  upon  the  stage.  That 
was  a  picture  —  a  true  picture  —  of  what  is 
now  called  a  consummate  statesman  carry- 
ing a  great  constitutional  change.  States- 
manship is  now  dancing  between  eggs ;  and 
they  wm  who  crack  the  fewest. 

It  is  plain  that  when  such  are  the  condi- 
tions to  which  legislation  must  conform, 
very  few  really  statesmanlike  minds  will 
Stoop  to  such  a  game,  very  few  characters 
can  retain  their  vitality,  and  no  grand  re- 
sults can  by  possibility  issue.  The  whole 
atmosphere,  spirit,  and  end  of  the  system 
arc  artificial  and  alien  to  legislation.  It  is 
merely  the  mockery  or  parade  of  legislation, 
and  not  legislation  itself.  It  is  as  vain  and 
degenerate  a  form  of  the  art  of  statesman- 
ship as  ever  tournaments  were  of  the  art  of 
war.  The  pride  with  which  it  is  now  cele- 
brated and  pursued  by  the  men  of  the 
tongue  and  of  the  pen  will  sound  some  day 
36  childish  as  the  later  chronicles  of  the 
tiltyard  sound  to  us.  To  mature  a  compre- 
hensive and  radical  re-organisation  of  any 
of  the  great  problems  of  State  would  be 
simply  a  matter  for  speculative  interest ;  in 
the  House  it  would  be  lost  in  the  bottom- 
less depths  of  parliamentary  talk.  To  look 
for  a  sustained  and  expanding  system  of 
policy  would  be  futile;  for  policies  mean 
the  watching  the  tempers  of  ever-shifting 
parties.  To  dream  oi  a  great  ruler  arising 
m  that  atmosphere  would  be  indeed  a 
dream ;  for  rulers  are  so  now  only  bv  flat- 
tering the  caprices  of  an  assembly.  tJnity, 
perseverance,  energy,  responsibility,  are 
impossible  where  all  is  rivalry,  change,  ob- 
structiveness,  rhetoric,  and  subserviency. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  accuse  the  people 
of  all  the  **  vices  of  democracy."  In  Par- 
liament, however,  is  the  true  democracy; 
there  are  its  worst  vices.  Democracy  does 
not  consist  in  poverty,  nor  even  in  numbers. 
The  vices  of  democracy  may  exist  without 
the  excess  of  ignorance,  or  the  excess  of 
passion.  A  democracy  exists  when  an  in- 
organic crowd  seeks  to  grasp  sovereign 
power ;  when  each  man  in  it  holds  himself 
as  wise  a  ruler  as  his  fellow ;  when  offices 
are  won  by  flattering  their  prejudices  and 
ignorances ;  when  mere  gifts  of  tongue  and 
powers  for  intrigue  can  sway  such  a  body 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  when  what  they 
determine  one  hour  they  undo  the  next; 
when  government  is  a  scramble,  open  to 
every  glib  talker ;  when  mastery,  and  unity, 
and  continuity  of  action  are  hopeless  from 
the  jealous  and  vain-glorious  agitation  of 
units.    These  are  the  true  evils  of  demoo- 


rac^r,  which  may  exist  quite  truly  mtiatt 
fustian  coats  or  platform  speeches ;  and  ei- 
ist,  more  truly  thim  in  any  assembly  of  tk 
populace,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Britiih 
House  of  Commons. 

Let  men  of  all  parties  ask  themselves  if 
they  honestly  believe  that  efficient  govcn- 
ment  can  much  longer  be  carried  on  i^mb 
terms  like  these.     Those   who   have  hag 
felt  it,  as  roost  Conservatives  and  as  many 
Liberals  have  (views  wliich  have  been  td- 
mirably  summed  up  by  Mr.  Lowe),  fell  into 
the  natural  mistake  of  supposin*^  that  the 
admission  of  the  people    to  power  would 
only  add  to  the  confusion.     If  I  thoogfat  so^ 
I  should  be,  for  one,  the  most  resolute  of 
Conservatives.    But  it  is  a  mere  miscoooqh 
tion  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  people.    Toe 
admission    of    the    people    will     infidlibfy 
strengthen,  and  not  weakens  the  execotiTt 
efficiency  of  Government  and  Parliameot 
Paradox  apart,  the  spirit  of  the  woridng 
class  is  essentially,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  less  democratic  than  that  of  tbe  cap- 
italist class.     They  have  less  of  the  instiiic- 
tive  thirst  for  each  man  havink  his  own 
way,  which  is  the  true  sign  of  democrfttie 
ideas.      They  are  accustomed  to    act  in 
masses,   and    to    act    with    coneentratioii. 
They  trust  their  leaders  often  blindly  and 
obstinately,  and  thrust  their  whole  collec- 
tive power  into  their  hands.     Ther  eysteat' 
atically  delegate    all    business    details  to 
those  whom  they  trust,  and  confine  them- 
selves habitually  to  the  decision  of  princi- 
ples.    They  arc  jealous  of  opposition  when 
they  have  made  up  their  minds,  and  wannlr 
impatient  of  private  obstruct! vencss.    Look 
at   them  in  the  action   of  their  Unions: 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  must  admit 
that  they  have  struck  out  a  way  of  combin- 
ing vigorous  co-operation  with  practical  ef- 
ficiency, great  delegated  power  to  the  min- 
ister with  real  responsibility  to  the  society. 
Without  saying  that  this  is  always  the  truest 
political  virtue,  it  is  force,  and  it  is  not  de- 
mocracy.    It  is  republicanism ;  whilst  be- 
side it,  the  aristoirracy  and  commercial  class 
have  become  so  demoralised   by  constitu- 
tional   pedantry   and    rhetorical    ambition 
that  Parliament  has  grown  as  unstable  a 
power  as  the  democratic  Diet  of  the  old 
tolish  nobility. 

Tlie  introduction  of .  this  republican  ele- 
ment—  for  such  it  really  is  —  will  enable 
Parliament,  if  it  chooses,  to  modify  its  sj's- 
tem,  and  will  modify  it  in  its  own  way  ii  it 
does  not  choose,  it  is  for  the  sensible  men 
of  all  parties  to  see  that  the  time  has  come 
to  reform  procedure  within  St.  Stephens; 
and  it  rests  with  them  to  use  the  new  deo. 
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toral  power  for  that  end.  If  not,  it  will  in- 
evitably at  last  use  them.  From  whence 
the  leaders  come  in  this  movement  is  of  no 
special  moment.  This  is  no  party  question, 
and  Tories  as  well  as  Whigs  may  seize  the 
occasion.  If  the  historic  aristocracy  of 
England  yet  has  vitality  in  it,  it  will  adapt 
itself  to  the  position,  and  again  prove  the 
right  to  that  rule  of  which  it  now  bears  lit- 
tle but  the  ancestral  dignities.  It  is  far 
from  improbable  that  one  of  the  governing 
houses  might  yet  produce  a  man  with  the 
nerve  and  capacity  to  become  a  powerful 
and  popular  statesman.  It  would  smooth 
manv  difficulties  and  accord  best  with  our 
traditions  if  it  were  so.  But  in  default  of 
this,  should  the  governing  classes  throw  up 
no  competent  chief,  in  course  of  time  the 
people  will  discover  one  for  themselves. 
To  this  it  must  ultimately  come.  For  all 
the  conditions  of  the  situation,  and  every 
instinct  of  their  lives,  point  to  a  rally  round 
a  capable  Head.  Slowly  or  swiftly, 
smoothly  or  roughly,  we  are  tending  to- 
wards a  State  with  powerful  chiefs,  disci- 
plined supporters,  and  real  legislation. 

Unscrupulous  criticism,  after  its  kind, 
may  affect  to  see  in  this  argument  a  plea 
for  revolutionary  violence  or  democratic 
imperialism.  Those  who  choose  to  see  in 
an  opponent's  language  anything  they 
please,  are  not  to  be  denied  that  gratifica- 
tion by  elaborate  disclaimers.  But  a  word 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  admit  that  a 
political  writer  may  mean  what  he  says. 
The  whole  change  which  has  been  described 
might  be  brouglit  about  without  affecting 
the  legal  supremacy  of  Parliament,  and 
without  any  constitutional  enactment.  It 
is  a  matter  of  practice,  not  of  law,  and 
can  be  properly  accomplished  only  by  .the 
assent  and  efforts  of  Parliament  itself.  Any 
one  who  carefully  examines  at  the  close  of 
the  year  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  session  will  at  once  perceive 
that  nineteen-twentieths  of  its  bulk  consist 
in  purely  administrative  enactments,  such 
as  properly  belong  to  a  responsible  execu- 
tive:—  **An  Act  for  amending  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  Accounts  of  the  Re- 
ceiver for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District, 
and  for  other  Purposes  relating  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police."  Conceive  our  658  fore- 
most men  dividing  and  haranguing  about 
that !  **  An  Act  to'  allow  warehoused  Brit- 
ish Spirits  to  be  bottled  for  home  Consump- 
tion." An  Act  to  '*  Amend  the  Act  to  regu- 
late the  Keeping  of  Dogs."  *'An  Act  to 
regulate  the  Court  and  Office  of  the  Lyon 
Kiug-of-arms."  O  conscript  fathers!  with 
what  sauce  shall  this  imperial  turbot  be 
served  up  ? 


It  is  no  answer  to  tell  us  that  under  our 
great  and  glorious  system  of  liberty  it  is 
the  proud  boast  of  a  Briton  to  carry  self- 
government  down  to  the  cut  of  a  constable's 
coat-collar,  and  that,  until  the  Constitution 
is  altered,  even  these  details  require  the 
seal  of  Parliament.  But,  in  truth,  these 
and  a  hundred  such  measures  duidng  a  ses- 
sion are  actually  debated  and  overhauled, 
go  into  committee,  and  go  out,  and  pass 
through  the  whole  apparatus  of  revision 
which  an  Act  to  amend  the  Constitution 
would  receive.  Amendments  are  proposed, 
faction  fights  are  taken,  and  every  device 
of  obstruction  is  employed.  Nay,  the  very 
bills  are  drawn  with  a  view  mainly  to  their 
passing  this  ordeal,  and  are  first  mutilated 
and  duuted  with  a  view  to  pass,  and  Uien 
are  mutilated  and  diluted  a  second  time  in 
the  act  of  passing.  Few  people  with  a 
grain  of  practical  instinct  would  deny  that 
adminstrative  legislation  of  this  kind  would 
be  effected  in  a  manner  far  more /satisfac- 
tory by  a  thoroughly  convpetent  minister 
under  full  responsibihty  to  Parliament  as  to 
the  results  of  his  ministry.  How  can 
purely  executive  details  be  successfully 
worked  out  by  a  crowd  of  men,  four-fifths 
of  whom  know  nothing  of  public  business, 
and  each  of  whom  is  subject  to  incessant 
personal  solicitation  and  pressure  ? 

The  evil  would  be  endurable  if  it  simply 
affected  the  details  of  trivial  measures  — 
Acts  about  dogs  and  Lyon  Kings-oi-arms. 
But  the  same  evil  extends  from  the  trivial 
measures  to  the  great.  Measures  which, 
in  principle,  can  be  carried  and  are  carried 
ten  times  over  in  the  House,  in  application 
are  as  regularly  defeated  by  the  enojmous 
leverage  which  the  forms  of  procedure  put 
into  the  hands  of  obstruction.  The  aboli- 
tion of  Church  rates  and  of  Tests  is  annu- 
ally detennined  by  great  majorities  of  the 
House,  and  as  often  rejected  by  dexterous 
manoeuvring  of  parties  and  forms.  A  mere 
resolution  for  the  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  apart  from  questions  of  cab- 
inets and  party,  could  be  carried  hj  a  pow- 
erful majority.  But  Parliament,  if  left  to 
itself,  will  be  twenty  years  before  it  can  ac- 
complish this  obvious  and  popular  reform. 
.Where  the  number  of  the  legislators  is 
great,  the  legislation  must  necessarily  be 
petty. 

Again,  even  this  process  of  legislative 
trivialities  only  employs  a  fifth  part  of  the 
actual  labour  of  Parliament.  Four-fifths 
of  it  are  occupied  by  incessant  struggles 
between  rival  parties,  and  real  or  fictitious 
attacks  on  a  minister.  Whether  these  suc- 
ceed or  not,  they  produce  such  an  incessant 
wear  and  tear,  and  such  an  excessive  tim- 
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iditj  (h  tbe  part  of  the  minister,  that  he  is 
practically  unfit  for  serious  legislation  or 
real  administration.  The  pucrne  arrange- 
ment of  offices,  by  which  it  is  understood 
that  each  of  the  stereotyped  parties  are  to 
take  their  turns  in  frequent  succession,  and 
each  of  the  prominent  performers  in  debate 
are  to  have  their  innings  in  due  course,  ex- 
cludes any  notion  of  government  itself. 
During  the  last  century  iirovemments  have 
been  changed,  every  three  years,  and 
sometimes  every  three  months.  And  this 
at  a  time  when  patient  and  long-contin- 
ued attention  and  labour  are  essential  for 
the  statesman  in  any  hig^h  sense.  The  rest- 
less democracies  of  Athens  or  Florence 
never  devised,  a  more  wretched  scheme  for 
making  office  a  prize  for  the  holder,  and 
not  a  function  for  the  public ;  and  the  class 
which  passes  its  life  in  this  ignoble  game 
can  thank  God  that  they  are  not  such  as 
place-hunting  democrats,  or  even  as  those 
Americans ! 

Ever}'  one  of  these  evils  could  be  reme- 
died by  a  change  in  the  temper  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  any  dictator- 
ship, or  even  constitutional  change.  Med- 
dling in  executive  details,  party  fights  over 
clauses,  and  constant  succession  of  minis- 
tries, are  not  inseparable  properties  even 
of  parliamentary  government.  They  are 
only  its  diseases  and  excrescences.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  once  free  from 
them,  when  it  won  its  supremacy  in  the 
State,  and  it  might  free  itself  from  them 
again.  All  that  would  be  necesaarj'  would 
l)e  that  Parliament  and  public  opinion 
shouhl  succeed  in  establishing  in  all  admin- 
istrative details  absolute  ministt^rial  freedom 
with  stringent  responsibility  in  the  minister ; 
for  the  machinery  of  legislation,  an  intelli- 
gent decision  upon  principle,  with  a  delega- 
tion of  practical  application  to  the  highest 
competent  authority ;  lastly,  for  the  perma- 
nence of  ministries,  to  aweptthe  possibility 
of  continuing  an  able  minister  so  long  as 
his  strength  and  efficiency  continued. 

Some  such  modification  of  the  parlia- 
mentar}'  system  is  not  alien  to  the  historj-  — 
even  to  tfie  n.H'ent  history-  —  of  our  House 
of  Commons.  During  the  long  ministrj'  of 
Pitt,  and  to  some  extent  during  that  of 
Peel,  the  (lovemmeiit  of  the  countn*  and 
its  practical  legislation  were  virtually  the 
worK  of  a  statesman,  and  not  of  a  clerk, 
res])onsil)le  to  Parliament,  but  not  ham- 
pi'H'd  by  it,  and  really  accountable  to  the 
nation.  The  governments  of  Lincoln  and 
of  Cavour,  in  t»ther  countries,  have  shown 
us  how  possible  it  is  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  a  gn'at  and  popular  administrator  vast 
executive  power,  whilst  making  him  in  prac- 


tice the  instrument  of  a  legislative 
bly,  and  intensely  in  sympathy  with  pnblie 
opinion.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  produced 
why  the  people  should  not  force  Pariiament 
in  the  same  way  to  recognise  the  ascends 
ancy  of  a  capable  ruler,  to  give  him  its 
hearty  co-operation  and  support,  and,  with- 
out surrendering  an  instant  its  right  to  dis- 
place him  upon  manifest  failure,  or  its  own 
absolute  control  over  tlie  national  purse,  to 
watch,  advise,  stimulate,  and  support  him, 
without  harassing  him  with  ignorant  inter- 
ference. 

Visionary  as  such  a  proposal  may  i^ppctf 
to  those  to  whom  **  Parliamentarism  **  has 
become  a  second  nature,  they  ought  at 
least  to  remember  that  **  Parliamentarism,'* 
as  known  to  us  now,  is  a  special  product  of 
this  age  and  country,  and  is  absolutely  un- 
known and  has  never  yet  had  life  in  any 
civilised  society  or  in  any  other  era  than 
this.  It  is  a  purely  artificial  system,  under 
which  no  sort  of  men  ever  yet  have  lived. 
The  great  body  of  the  new  electors  have 
absolutely  no  taste  for  it,  and  no  under* 
standing  for  it.  It  cannot  be  understood 
in  idea  except  by  a  special  education  in  it* 
self.  It  would  be  a  profound  evil  if  the 
recent  reform  has  but  brought  another  class 
under  the  influence  of  this  unnatural  sys- 
tem. Such  a  fear,  let  us  trust,  is  ground- 
less. The  instincts  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
])le  all  tend  towards  some  of  the  more 
ordinar}'  and  more  direct  forms  of  political 
government.  If  Parliament  will  frmnUj 
accept  this  necessity,  the  issue  will  be  foi^ 
tunate.  If  it  do  not  accept  it,  the  more- 
mcnt  will  go  on  in  spite  of  it.  Should  m 
great  popular  statesman  ever  arise,  like 
Cromwell  he  will  desire  to  govern  witib  ■ 
Parliament  if  it  will  let  him,  but,  like  Cvom- 
well,  he  will  not  be  tolerant  of  a  Parliamenl 
of  Barebones. 

It  would  reouire  a  volume  to  answer  oi 
even  to  state  all  the  possible  objections  thai 
can  be  urged  against  tliis  proposal,  whid: 
amounts,  in  fact,  to  notliing  more  than  thw 
—  that  Pariiament  should  constitute  itsell 
an  ultimate  appeal  and  control  in  legisla- 
tion, and  withdraw  frf>m  the  direct  assump- 
tion  of  ministerial  duties.  There  §n  gnrt 
objections  possible  to  every  proposal  ir 
politics.  But  in  this  case,  as  m  others,  1:1 
turns  on  a  balance  of  advantages  and  erilff. 
Th(»re  are  those  who  set  store  by  the  direct 
c*ontrol  which  Parliament  exerts  over  the 
scrwints  of  the  public.  It  is  a  balance  of 
advantagi's.  ^ou  cannot  make  two  an* 
tliorities  simultaneously  responsible.  If 
Parliament  chooses  to  l>e  its  own  IlomS 
Minister,  it  robs  the  minister  of  all  senss 
of  duty  and  responsibility,    and   rednoei 
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him  to  the  pUce  of  a  clerk.  What  would 
become  of  the  army  m  Abyssinia  if  Sir 
Robert  Napier  were  obliged  to  spend  his 
nights  in  justifying  every  petty  order  of 
the  day  to  a  supreme  military  council,  or 
what  would  become  of  us  if  Sir  Richard 
Mayne  could  not  arrest  a  Fenian  without  a 
party  fi^ht  in  an  assembly  of  658  metro- 
politan mspectors  or  police?  A  minister 
who  has  to  wrangle  out  every  administra- 
tive detail  and  every  turn  of  a  clause  is 
necessarily  not  a  minister,  but  an  attorney. 

It  is  much  the  fashion  to  console  ourselves 
with  thinking  that  our  system  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  cumbrous  and  dilatory  as 
it  may  be,  insures  that  the  uttermost  dregs 
of  opinion  shall  be  stirred  and  sifled ;  that 
nothing  can  become  law  until  the  most  per- 
verse objections  of  the  most  ignorant  ob- 
struction have  been  ground  to  powder 
beneath  Alps  and  Andes  of  accumulated 
talk,  until  not  the  darkest  comer  in  the 
thickest  brain  in  the  community  remains 
yet  to  be  enlightened.  It  is  a  proud  boast, 
but  it  seems  simply  another  mode  of  saying 
that  Government  shall  always  be  in  arrear 
of  the  dullest  mind  in  the  nation.  So, 
too,  the  verdict  waits  till  the  obstinate  jury- 
man gives  in.  So  the  democratic  aristoc- 
racy of  Poland  had  each  man  his  liberum 
veto. 

All  these  objections  in  the  main  resolve 
themselves  into  one — the  claim  of  every 
citizen  to  have  his  part  in  the  management 
of  the  State.  This,  however,  is  simply 
democracy,  which  in  its  true  form  is  equiva- 
lent to  government  by  the  incompetent,  and 
government  by  talk.  Beautiful  in  theory 
and  fascinating  in  practice  as  this  is,  the 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  ask  if  it  may  not 
be  bought  at  too  high  a  price.  The  task 
before  the  Government  of  this  country  is 
growing  each  day  more  serious.  This 
island  is  in  a  position  less  assuring  than  any 
which  she  has  held  duringthe  present  centu- 
ry. The  other  nations  of  Europe,  with  much 
no  doubt  that  is  oppressive,  have  at  least  an 
efficient  machinery  of  government  of  high 
scientific  completeness.  Into  their  civil 
system,  as  much  as  the  military,  arms  of  pre- 
cision hAe  been  regularly  introduced,  into 
our  civil  system  they  have  not  been  intro- 
duced. Our  cumbrous  Parliamentary  Execu- 
tive is  the  Brown  Bess  of  government,  which 
veterans  and  martinets  of  the  service  may  ad- 
mire, but  which  really  leaves  us  at  the 
mercy  of  the  improved  system  of  the  age. 
Or  if  in  other  nations  the  governing  ma- 
chine is  still  ineffective,  they  have  not  lost, 
as  we  have,  the  very  tradition  or  taste  for 
efiicient  government.  We  never  needed  it 
no  much.    The  difficulties  before  us,  both 


within  and  without,  were  never  so  great. 
They  cannot  be  touched  without  a  himd  at 
once  strong,  trained,  and  inflexible.  The 
disease  wiU  yield  to  nothing  but  force,  and 
a  resolute  use  of  the  knife.  The  quacks 
are  they  who  boast  that  they  can  draw  the 
most  obstinate  teeth  without  the  slightest 

Eain.  The  gospel  of  laissez-faire  is  ex- 
austed.  Separated  in  Europe  from  any 
serious  allegiance  or  bond  witn  any  of  the 
nations,  and  with  the  gigantic  preparations 
of  the  great  empires  for  the  impending 
struggle,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  object  in 
Europe,  not  even  the  protection  of  Con- 
stantmople,  for  which  this  country  could 
make  her  will  felt.  Our  vast  inorganic  em- 
pire beyond  seas  has  been  established  with 
marvellous  vigour,  and  administered  not 
without  success.  But  India  alone  strains 
our  capacity  to  the  utmost.  Like  the  rest 
of  our  empire,  it  will  now  have  to  be  held 
under  somewhat  new  conditions.  The  sup- 
pression of  a  people  in  latent  rebellion  m 
Ireland  continues,  but  without  relief,  and ' 
they  are  sanguine  who  think  that  time,  bay- 
onets, and  laissez-faire  are  sufficient  to  sup-' 
press  them.  Each  year  America  is  grow- 
ing in  material  strength,  and  a  few  years 
omy  will  make  her  an  irresistible  rival  to 
England  in  material  resources.  Nor  can 
the  risk  of  war  be  forgotten.  Thus  perils 
and  difficulties  are  gathered  from  every 
side.  Without  allies,  with  a  scattered  em- 
pire, with  latent  enmity  in  America,  one  of 
the  three  kingdoms  in  permanent  rebellion, 
the  social  diseases  to  be  dealt  with  acquire 
a  fresh  importance,  and  the  future  of  Eng- 
land is  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  parliamen- 
tary cabals. 

If  the  great  aristocracy  which  has  gov- 
erned this  country  for  two  centuries  has  any 
life  in  it,  it  will  look  to  these  things,  and 
seriously  consider  how  the  safety  and  great? 
ness  of  England  are  for  the  future  to  be 
secured.  They  must  know  in  their  hearts 
that  by  feats  of  parliamentary  gymnastics 
that  end  is  not  much  longer  attainable. 
There  is  now  an  intellectual  and  a  material 
solvent  which  have  combined  their  forces. 
There  is  now  in  England  what  there  was  in 
France  in  the  generation  which  preceded 
the  Revolution,  a  philosophical  class  who 
have  silently  worked  out  a  root-and-branch 
reconstruction  of  the  existing  society,  and 
alongside  of  it  a  sense  in  the  masses  of  un- 
endurable material  pressure.  The  moment 
those  two  actively  combine  the  end  of  the 
old  system  is  complete.  The  intellectual 
disaffection  of  the  thinking  class  is  no 
longer  of  the  vague  and  flashy  kind  that 
amused  the  youth  of  the  present  Premier 
of  England.    Unlike  his,  it  is  not  to  be 
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bribed  by  the  childish  prizes  of  the  parlia- 
mentary game.  It  is  animated  by  a  social, 
not  by  a  personal  motive.  It  has  steadily 
reduced  to  a  system  the  results  which  it 
desires  to  accomplish  in  UiLs  country. 
Since  those  results  can  hardly  be  obtained 
so  long  as  the  present  parliamentary  dead- 
lock continues  in  force,  it  will  seek  to 
supersede  rather  than  to  force  this  entirely 
anticjuated  machine.  Parliament,  under 
this  impulse,  will  resume  its  true  functions 
under  the  constitution  as  the  deliberative 
council,  the  representative  of  opinions,  the 


ultimate  appeal,  the  sole  source  of  pecoD* 
ary  supply.  The  assumption  of  ictal 
executive  soyereigntv  is  an  anomaly,  a 
absurdity,  and  in  these  days  a  danger. 
The  accession  of  the  people  to  power,  m- 
tainted  with  the  passion  for  paruasiaitiij 
distinctions,  just  ^ives  the  material  leveiiff 
which  makes  action  possible.  The  isiS- 
lectual  element  of  organic  change  is  ra/ij. 
It  knows  precisely  at  what  it  is  aimine,  ind 
that  end  it  is  perfectly  resolved  to  ac&ere. 

Frsdjerzc  Habrlmv. 


From  the  Daily  Advertifler,  36  May. 

LONGFELLOW. 

[Longfellow  sailB  to-morrow  ftom  New  York  in 
the  steamer  "  Kussia  "  fbr  Europe.  The  following 
tribute  was  read  a  few  eveninn  ago  at  a  private 
Ikrewell  dinner  to  the  Poet,  and  we  have  obtained 
fh>m  its  author  perftiisslon  to  ffivo  it  publicity,  feel- 
ing that  the  sentiment  it  embodies  Is  that  of  our 
whole  country. —Editobs.] 

Our  Poet,  who  has  taught  the  Western  breeie 
To  waft  his  songs  before  him  o'er  the  seas. 
Will  find  them  wheresoe'er  his  wanderings 

reach. 
Borne  on  the  spreading  tide  of  English  speech. 
Twin  with  the  rhythmlo  waves  that  kiss  the  £u> 

thest  beach. 

Where  shall  the  singing  bird  a  stranger  be 
That  finds  a  nest  for  him  in  every  tr^? 
How  shall  he  travel  who  can  never  go 
Where  his  own  voice  the  echoes  do  not  know. 
Where  his  own  garden  flowers  no  longer  learn 
to  grow? 

Ah,  gentlest  soul !  how  gracious,  how  benign 
Breathes  through  our  troubled  life  that  voice 

of  thine. 
Filled  with  a  sweetness  bom  of  happier  spheres. 
That  wins  and  warms,  that  kindles,  softens, 
cheers, 
That  calms  the  wildest  woe  and  stays  the  bitter- 
est tears! 

Forgive  the  simple  words  that  sound   like 

praise; 
The  mist  before  me  dims  my  gilded  phrase; 
Our  speech  at  best  is  half  olirc  and  col  J, 
And  save  that  tenderer  moments  moke  us  bold, 
Our  whitening  lips  would  close,  their  truest 

truth  untold. 

We  who  behold  our  autumn  sun  below 

The  Scorpion's  sign,  against  the  Archer's  bow, 

Know  well  what  parting  means  of  friend  from 

friend; 
After  the  snows  no  freshening  dews  descend. 
And  what  the  trosi  has  maniad,  the  sunshine 

will  not  mend. 

So  we  all  count  the  months,  the  weeks,  the 

days 
That  keep  thee  from  us  in  unwonted  ways, 


Grudging  to  alien  hearths  our  widowed  tine; 
And  one  unwinds  a  clew  of  artless  rhynw 
To  track  thee,  following  still  throagh  ^9^h  »• 
motestclime. 

What   wishes,   longings,    blessings,  pnjm 
shall  be 

The  more  than  golden  freight  that  fkiats  will 
thee! 

And  know,  whatever  welcome  thou  shalt  find,— 

Thou  who  hast  won  the  hearts  of  half  oho- 
kind,-^ 
The  proudest,  fondest  bve  thoa  leanest  adil  be- 
hind! 
May  28, 1868.  O.  W.  H. 

BROUGHAM. 

Alas  !  another  fiery  spirit  fled! 

Another  mighty  mortal  cast  his  coil ! 
He  who  ¥ra8  great  ere  we  were  bom,  is  desd. 

After  long  years  of  labor  and  tormoiL 
His  was  a  life  beyond  the  allotted  span; 

Success  from  earliest  youth  to  hoary  age; 
Fierce  strife,  and  contest  as  a  partisan. 

Calm,  abstruse  study,  as  secluded  sige. 
An  orator,  who  made  the  Senate  thrill; 

A  friend  to  nil  of  suffering  human  kind; 
A  ready  advocate,  of  dexterous  skill; 

An  earnest  student  of  great  Newtox's  mind; 
A  brilliant  critic;  an  opponent  grave 

To  all  oppression  which  he  knew  or  saw; 
Friend  to  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  slave; 

And  hater  of  obstructive  forms  of  law; 
A  long,  long  life  in  earnest  toil  be  passed. 

For  fourscore  years  and  ten,  and  then  as 
younjj 
In  mind,  full  energetic,  to  the  last.* 

As  ready,  with  his  sparkling  pen  and  tongue^ 
And  then,  though  some  may  think  he  ji^ysl 
apart 

Far  too  severe  in  tone,  in  speech  too  keen. 
Yet  bore  ho  still  an  honest  English  heart, 

And  strode  through  taction  with  his 
mine  clean. 
Now  frx)m  this  stnij^gle,  in  a  tranquil  sleep. 

As  sinks  an  infant  on  its  mother*s  breast. 
He  leaves  his  lofty  cares,  his  studies  deep. 

And  gently  slumbers  in  eternal  rest 

—TV  OwL 
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CHAPTER  XLin. 
▲  SPECIAL  MISSION. 

When  a  very  polite  note  from  Lord  Cul- 
duff  to  Mr.Cutbill  expressed  the  deep  re- 
gret hh  felt  at  not  being  able  to  receive  that 
gentleman  at  dinner,  as  an  affair  of  much 
moment  required  his  presence  at  Naples,  the 
noble  lord  was  more  (Correct  than  it  was  his 
usual  fate  to  be  in  matters  of  apology.  The 
fact  was,  that  his  lordship  had  leil  England 
several  weeks  before,  charged  with  a  most 
knotty  and  difficult  mission  to  the  Neapoli- 
tan court ;  and  though  the  question  involved 
the  misery  of  imprisonment  to  some  of  the 
persons  concerned,  and  had  called  forth 
more  than  one  indignant  appeal  for  informa- 
tion in  the  House,  the  great  diplomatist 
sauntered  leisurely  over  the  Continent,  stop- 
ping to  chat  with  a  Minister  here,  or  dine 
with  a  reigning  Prince  there,  not  suffering 
himself  to  be  hurried  by  the  business  before 
him,  or  in  any  way  influenced  by  the  petu- 
lant despatches  and  telegrams  which  F.  O. 
persistently  sent  after  him. 

One  of  his  theories  was,  that  in  diplomacy 
everything  should  be  done  in  a  sort  of  dig- 
nified languor  that  excluded  all  thought  of 
haste  or  of  emergency.  "Haste  implies 
pressure,"  he  would  say,  **  and  pressure 
means  weakness :  therefore,  always  be  slow, 
occasionally  even  to  apathy." 

There  was  no  dcnymg  it,  he  was  a  great 
master  in  that  school  of  his  art  which  pro- 
fessed to  baffle  all  efforts  at  inquiry.  No 
man  ever  wormed  a  secret  from  him  that  he 
desired  to  retain,  or  succeeded  in  entrapping 
him  in  any  accidental  admission.  He  could 
talk  for  hours  with  a  frankness  that  was  pos- 
itively charming.  lie  could  display  a  can- 
dour that  seemed  only  short  of  indiscretion ; 
and  yet,  when  you  left  him,  you  found  you 
had  carried  away  nothing  beyond  some  neat- 
ly turned  aphorisms,  and  a  few  very  harmless 
imitations  of  Macchiavcllian  subtlety.  Like 
certain  men  who  are  fond  of  showing  how 
they  can  snuff  a  candle  with  a  bullet,  he  was 
continually  exhibiting  his  skill  at  fence, 
with  the  added  assurance  that  nothing  would 
grieve  him  so  ineffably  as  any  display  of  his 
ability  at  your  expense. 

He  knew  well  that  these  subtleties  were 
DO  longer  the  mode;  that  men  no  longer 
tried  to  outwit  each  other  in  official  inter- 
course ;  that  the  time  for  such  feats  of  smart- 
ness had  as  much  gone  by  as  the  age  of  high 
neck-cloths  and  tight  coats ;  but  yet,  as  he 
adhered  to  the  old  dandyism  of  the  Regency 
in  his  dress,  he  maintained  the  old  traditions 
of  finesse  in  his  diplomac}^,  and  could  no 
more  have  been  betrayed  into  a  Truth  than 
he  could  have  worn  a  Jim  Crow.    For  that 
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mere  plodding,  commonplace  race  of  men 
that  now  filled  **  the  line  "  he  had  the  m^st 
supreme  contempt ;  men  who  had  never  lit- 
tered a  smart  thmg,  or  written  a  clever  one. 
Diplomacy  without  epigram  was  like  a  din- 
ner without  truffles.  *  It  was  really  pleasant 
to  hear  him  speak  of  the  great  days  of  Met- 
temich  and  Nesaelrode  and  Talleyrand, 
when  a  frontier  was  settled  by  a  bon  mot, 
and  a  dynasty  decided  by  a  doggerel.  The 
hoarse  roar  of  the  multitude  had  not  in  those 
times  disturbed  the  polished  solenmity  of  the 
council-chamber,  and  the  high-priests  of 
statecraft  celebrated  their  mysteries  unmo- 
lested. 

*'The  ninth  telegram,  mj  lord,"  said 
Temple,  as  he  stood  with  a  cipher  despatch 
in  his  hand,  just  as  Lord  Culduff  had  reached 
his  hotel  at  Naples. 

'*  Transcribe  it,  my  <lear  boy,  and  let  us 
hear  it."  . 

**I  have,  my  lord.  It  runs,  *  Where  is 
the  special  envoy  P  Let  him  report  himself 
by  telegraph.' " 

"Reply,  *At  dinner,  at  the  Hotel  Vic- 
toria ;  m  passably  good  health,  and  indiff- 
erent spirits.' " 

"But,  my  lord  — " 

**  There,  you'd  better  dress.  You  are  al- 
ways late.  And  tell  the  people  here  to 
serve  oysters  every  day  till  I  countermand 
them ;  and  taste  the  Chablis,  please ;  I  prefer 
it  to  Sauteme,  if  it  be  good.  The  telegram 
can  wait." 

"I  was  going  to  mention,  my  lord,  that 
Prince  Castelmuro  has  called  twice  to-day, 
and  begged  he  might  be  informed  of  your 
arrival.     Shall  I  write  him  a  line  P  " 

**No.  The  request  must  be  replied  to 
by  him  to  whom  it  was  addressea,  —  the 
landlord  perhai)s,  or  the  la^uais-de-place.'' 

*'  The  King  is  most  anxious  to  learn  if 
you  have  come." 

••  His  Majesty  shall  be  rewarded  for  his 
courteous  impatience.  I  shall  ask  an  audi- 
ence to-morrow." 

**  They  told  me  dinner  was  served,"  said 
Lady  Culduff,  angrily,  as  she  entered  the 
room,  dressed  as  if  for  a  court  entertain- 
ment; "and  I  hurried  down  without  put- 
ting on  my  gloves." 

"Let  me  kiss  your  ladyship's  hand  so 
temptingly  displayed,"  said  he,  stooping 
and  pressing  it  to  nis  lips. 

An  impatient  gesture  of  the  shoulder, 
and  a  saucy  curl  of  the  lip,  were  the  only 
response  to  this  gallantry. 

A  full  half-hour  before  Lord  Culduff 
appeared  Temple  Bramleigh  re-entered, 
dressed  for  dinner. 

"  Giacomo  is  at  his  old  tricks,.  Temple," 
said  she,  as  she  walked  the  room  impa- 
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ti^ntlj.  *•  His  theory  is  that  every  one  is 
to  be  in  waiting  on  my  lord;  and  I  have 
been  here  now  close  on  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  expecting  dinner  to  be  announced. 
Will  you  please  to  take  some  trouble  about 
the  houscliold,  or  let  us  have  an  attach^ 
wlio  will  ?  " 

**  Giacomo  is  impossible — that^s  the  fact ; 
but  it's  no  use  saying  so." 

**  I  know  that,"  said  she,  with  a  malicious 
twinkle  of  the  eye.  •*  The  man  who  is  so 
dexterous  with  rouge  and  pomatum  cannot 
be  spared.  But  can  you  tell  me.  Temple, 
why  we  came  here  ?  There  was  no  earthly 
reason  to  quit  a  place  that  suited  us  4>er- 
fectly  because  Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh 
wished  to  do  us  an  impertinence." 

**0h,  but  we  ought  to  have  been  here 
six  weeks  ago!  They  are  frantic  *at  the 
Office'  at  our  delay,  and  there  will  be  a 
precious  to-do  about  it  in  the  House." 

**  CulduiT  likes  that.  If  he  has  moments 
that  resemble  happiness,  they  are  those 
when  he  is  so  palpably  in  the  wrong  that 
they  would  ruin  any  other  man  than  him- 
self." 

**  Well,  he  has  got  one  of  them  now,  I 
can  tell  you." 

**  Oh,  I  am  aware  of  what  you  diplomatic 
people  call  great  emergencies,  critical  con- 
junctures, and  the  like ;  but  as  Lord  Water- 
more  said  the  other  evening,  *  all  your  falls 
are  like  those  in  the  circus — you  always 
come  down  upon  saw-dust.' " 

**  There's  precious  little  saw-dust  here. 
It's  a  case  will  make  a  tremendous  noise  in 
England.  AVhen  a  British  subject  has  been 
ironed  and " 

**  Am  I  late  ?  I  shall  be  in  despair,  my 
ladv,  if  I  have  kept  you  waiting,"  said  Lord 
Culduff,  entering  in  all  the  glory  of  red 
ribbon  and  Guemh,  and  with  an  unusually 
brilliant  glow  of  youth  and  health  in  his 
features. 

It  was  with  a  finished  ^llantry  that  he 
offered  liis  arm,  and  his  smile,  as  he  led  her 
to  the  dinner-room,  was  triumph  itself. 
"What  a  contrast  to  the  moody  abeontent 
on  her  face ;  for  she  did  not  even  affect  to 
listen  to  his  excuses,  or  bestow  the  slightest 
attention  on  his  little  flatteries  and  compli- 
ments. Durinff  the  dinner.  Lord  Culduff 
alone  spoke.  He  was  agreeable  after  his 
manner,  which  was  certainly  a  verjr  finished 
manner;  and  he  gave  little  remmiscences 
of  the  last  time  he  had  been  at  Naples,  and 
the  ]>eoplc  he  had  met,  sketching  their  ec- 
centricities and  oddities  most  amusingly, 
for  he  was  a  master  in  those  light  touches 
of  satire  which  deal  with  the  ways  of  so- 
ciety, and,  perhaps,  to  any  one  but  his  wife 
he  would  have  been  most  entertaining  and 


pleasant.  She  never  deigned  the  very  faint- 
est recognition  of  what  he  said.  She  neither 
smiled  when  he  was  witty,  nor  looked 
shocked  at  his  levities.  Only  once,  when, 
by  a  direct  appeal  to  her,  silence  was  im- 
possible, she  said,  with  a  marked  spitefbl- 
ness,  **  You  are  talking  of  somethine  very 
long  ago.  I  think  I  heard  of  that  "mien  1 
was  a  child."  There  was  a  elow  under  his 
lordship's  rouge  as  he  raised  his  glass  to  his 
lips,  and  an  almost  tremor  in  his  voice  when 
he  spoke  again. 

**  rm  afraid  you  don't  like  Naples,  my 
lady  ?  " 

**  I  detest  it.]' 

*'  The  word  is  strong;  let  it  be  my  care 
to  try  and  induce  you  to  recall  it." 

**  it  will  be  lost  time,  my  lord.  I  always 
hated  the  place,  and  the  people  too.'^ 

**  You  were  pleased  with  Rome,  I  think?" 

*'And  that  possibly  was  the  reason  we 
left  it.  I  mean,"  said  she,  blushing  with 
shame  at  the  rudeness  that  had  escaped 
her,  **  I  mean  that  one  is  always  torn  away 
from  the  place  they  are  content  to  live  in. 
It  is  the  inevitable  destiny." 

''Very  pleasant  claret  that  for  hotel 
wine,"  said  Lord  Culduff,  passing  the  bottle 
to  Temple.  **  The  small  race  of  travellers 
who  frequent  the  Continent  now  rarely  call 
for  the  better  wines,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  Margaux  and  Marcobrunner  cet  that 
time  to  mature  in  the  cellars,  which  was 
denied  to  them  in  former  times  .^ 

A  complete  silence  now  ensued.  At  last 
Lord  Culduff  said,  **  Shall  we  have  coffee?" 
and  offering  his  arm  with  the  same  cooit- 
eous  gallantry  as  before,  he  led  Lady  Cul- 
duff into  the  drawine-room,  bowing,  as  lie 
relinquished  her  hand,  as  though  he  stood 
in  presence  of  a  queen.  *'  I  know  you  are 
very  tolerant,"  said  he,  with  a  bewitching 
smile,  *'  and  as  we  shall  have  no  Tisitom 
this  evening,  may  I  ask  the  fkvoar  of  being 
permitted  a  cigarette— only  one?" 

**  As  many  as  you  Uke.  I  am  gmng  to 
my  room,  my  lord."  And  ere  ho  coald 
hasten  to  open  the  door,  she  swept  hangfatil^ 
out  of  the  room  and  disappeared. 

**  We  must  try  and  inaKe  Naples  pletaut 
for  my  lady,"  said  Lord  Culdim,  as  do  drew 
his  chair  to  the  fire  j  but  there  was*  aoiBe- 
how,  a  malicious  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a 
peculiar  curl  of  the  lip  as  he  spoke  thai 
scarcely  vouched  for  the  loyalty  of  his 
words;  and  that  Temple  hetijrd  luni  with 
distrust  seemed  evident  by  his  nlence. 
*'  You'd  better  go  over  to  the  Legmtioa  and 
say  we  have  arrived.  If  Blagden  aaka 
wnen  he  mav  call,  tell  him  at  two  to-mor- 
row. Let  tLem  send  over  all  the  o 
pondence ;  and  I  think  we  shall  want 
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one  ont  of  the  chancellerie.  Whom  have 
th^  got  ?    Throw  Vour  eye  over  the  list." 

Openioff  a  small  volume  bound  in  red 
morocco,  Temple  read  out,  **  Minister  and 
enyoy.  Sir  Greoffrey  Blagden,  K.C.B. ;  first 
secretary,  Mr.  Tottenlum;  second  secre- 
taries, &lph  Howard,  the  Hon.  Edward 
Ecdes,  and  W.  Thornton ;  third  secretary, 
George  Hillianl ;  attach^,  Christopher  Step- 
ney. 

**  I  only  know  one  of  these  men ;  indeed,  I 
can  scarcely  say  I  know  him.  I  knew  his 
&ther,  or  his  grandfather  perhaps.  At  all 
events,  take  some  one  who  writes  a  full 
band,  with  the  letters  very  upright,  and 
who  seldom  speaks,  and  never  has  a  cold  in 
his  head.^ 

**  You  don^  care  for  any  one  in  particu- 
lar? "  asked  Temple,  meekly. 

•*0f  course  not;  no  more  than  for  the 
colour  of  the  horse  in  a  Hansom.  If  Blag- 
den hints  anything  about  dining  with  him, 
say  I  don^  dine  out ;  though  I  serve  her 
Majesty,  I  do  not  mean  to  destroy  my  con- 
stitution ;  and  I  know  what  a  legation  din- 
ner means,  with  a  Scotchman  for  the  chief 
of  the  mission.  Fm  so  thankful  he  is  not 
married,  or  we  should  have  his  wife  calling 
on  my  lady.  You  can  dine  there  if  you 
like;  indeed,  perhaps,  you  ought.  If 
Blagden  has  an  opera-box,  say  my  lady 
likes  the  theatre.  I  think  that^s  all.  Stay, 
don^t  let  him  pump  you  about  my  going  to 
Vienna ;  and  drop  in  on  me  when  you  come 
back." 

Lord  CuldufT  was  fast  asleep  in  a  deep 
arm-chair  before  his  dressing-room  fire  when 
Temple  returned.  The  young  man  looked 
weaned  and  worn  out,  as  well  he  might; 
for  the  Minister  had  insisted  on  going  over 
the  whole  ** question"  to  him,  far  less,  in- 
deed, for  his  information  or  instruction, 
than  to  justify  every  step  the  Lej^ation  had 
taken,  and  to  show  the  utter  unfairness  and 
ungenerosity  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  send- 
ing.  out  a  special  mission  to  treat  a  matter 
wmch  the  accredited  envoy  was  already 
bringing  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

"N'o,  no,  my  dear  boy,  no  blue-books, 
no  correspondence.  I  shook  my  religious 
principles  in  early  life  by  reading  Gibbon, 
and  I  never  was  quite  sure  of  my  grammar 
since  I  studied  diplomatic  despatches.  Just 
tell  me  the  matter  as  youM  tell  a  scandal 
or  a  railway  accident." 

"  Where  shall  I  begin  then  ?  " 

••Begin  where  we  come  in." 

••  Ah,  but  I  can't  tell  where  that  is.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  there  was  a  filibuster- 
ing expedition  which  landed  on  the  coast, 
and  encountered  the  revenue  ^ard,  and 
OTerpowered  them,  and  were  m  turn  at- 


tacked, routed,  and  captured  by  the  Royal 
troops." 

'*Ta,  ta,  ta!  I  don't  want  all  that. 
Come  down  to  the  events  of  June — June 
27,  they  caU  it." 

**  Well,  it  was  on  that  day  when  the  Er- 
cole  was  about  to  get  under  way,  with  two 
hundred  of  these  fellows  sentenced  to  the 
galleys  for  life,  that  a  tremendous  storm 
broke  over  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Since  the 
memorable  hurricane  of  ^92  there  had  been 
nothing  like  it.  The  sea-wall  of  the  Chiaja 
was  washed  away,  and  a  frigate  was  cast 
on  shore  at  Caserta  with  her  bowsprit  in 
the  palace  windows;  all  the  lower  town 
was  under  water,  and  many  lives  lost. 
But  the  damage  at  sea  was  greatest  of  all : 
eight  fine  ships  were  lost,  the  crews  having, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  perished  with 
them." 

**  Can't  we  imagine  a  ^eat  disaster  —  a 
very  great  disaster  ?  I'll  paint  my  own 
storm,  so  pray  go  on." 

**  Ainongst  the  merchant  shipping  was  a 
large  American  barque  which  rode  out  the 
gale,  at  anchor,  for  several  hours ;  but,  as 
the  storm  increased,  her  captain,  who  was 
on  shore,  made  signal  to  the  mate  to  slip 
his  cable  and  run  for  safety  to  Castella- 
marc.  The  mate,  a  young  Englishman, 
named  Rosrers 
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'*  Samuel  Rogers  ?  " 

**The  same,  my  lord,  though  it  is  said 
not  to  be  his  real  name.  He,  either  mis- 
understanding the  signal  —  or,  as  some  say, 
wilfully  mistaking  its  meaning — took  to 
his  boat,  with  the  eight  men  he  had  with 
him,  and  rowed  over  to  a  small  despatch- 
boat  of  the  Royal  Navy,  which  was  to  have 
acted  as  convoy  to  the  Ercohy  but  whose 
officers  were  unable  to  get  on  board  of  her, 
so  that  she  was  actually  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  petty  officer.  Rogers  boarded 
her,  and  proposed  to  the  man  in  command 
to  get  up  steam,  and  try  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  people  who  were  perishing  on  every 
hand.  He  refused :  an  altercation  ensued, 
and  the  English  —  for  they  were  all  Eng- 
lish—  overpowered  them  and  sent  them 
below " 

**  Don't  say  under  hatches,  my  dear  boy, 
or  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  hitching  your 
trousers  next." 

Temple  reddened,  but  went  on  :  •*  Thej 
got  up  steam  in  all  haste,  and  raised  their* 
anchor,  but  only  at  the  instant  that  the 
Ercole  foundered,  quite  close  to  them,  and 
the  whole  sea  was  covered  with  the  soldiers 
and  the  galley-slaves,  who  had  jumped 
overboard,  and  the  ship  went  down.  Rog- 
ers made  for  them  at  once  and  rescued 
above  a  hundred  —  mostly  of  the  prisoners 
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— but  he  saved  also  many  of  the  crew,  and 
the  soldiers.  From  four  o'clock  *ill  nigh 
seven,  he  continued  to  cruise  back  and  for- 
ward through  the  bay,  assisting  every  one 
who  needed  help,  and  saving  life  on  every 
side.     As  the  gale  abated,  yielding  to  the 

Eiteous  entreaties  of  the  prisoners,  whom 
e  well  knew  to  be  political  offenders,  he 
landed  them  all  near  Baia,  and  was  quietly 
returning  to  the  mooring-ground  whence 
he  had  taken  the  despatch-boat,  when  he 
was  boarded  by  two  armed  boats'  crews  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  ironed  and  carried  off  to 
prison." 

**  That  will  do,  I  know  the  rest.  Blag- 
den  asked  to  have  them  tried  in  open  court, 
and  was  told  that  the  trial  was  over,  and 
that  they  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
but  the  sentence,  commuted  by  royal  mer- 
cy, to  hard  labour  at  the  galleys.  I  knew 
your  long  story  before  you  told  it,  but  lis- 
tened to  near  what  new  elements  vou  might 
have  interpolated  since  you  saw  the  people 
at  the  Legation.  I  find  you,  on  the  whole, 
very  correct.  How  the  Neapolitan  Gov- 
ernment and  H.  M.'s  Ministers  have  mis- 
taken, mystified,  and  slanged  each  other; 
how  they  have  misinterpreted  law  and  con- 
founded national  right;  how  they  have 
danced  a  reel  through  all  justice,  and 
changed  places  with  each  other  some  half- 
dozen  times,  so  that  an  arbiter  —  if  there 
were  one — would  put  them  both  out  of 
court  —  I  have  read  all  in  tlie  private  cor- 
respondence. Even  the  people  in  Parlia- 
ment, patent  bunglers  as  they  are  in  foreign 
customs,  began  to  ask  themselves.  Is  Fil- 
angieri  in  the  pay  of  her  Majesty?  and  how 
comes  it  that  Blagden  is  in  the  service  of 
Naples  ?  " 

**  Oh,  it's  not  so  bad  as  that ! " 

**  Yes,  it's  fully  as  bad  as  that.  Such  a 
muddled  correspondence  was  probably  never 
committed  to  print.  They  thought  it  a  con- 
troversy, but  the  combatants  never  con- 
fronted each  other.  One  appealed  to  hu- 
manity, the  other  referred  to  the  law ;  one 
went  off  in  heroics  about  gallantry,  and  the 
other  answered  by  the  galleys.  People 
ou<i}\t  to  be  taught  that  diplomatists  do  not 
argue,  or  if  they  do,  they  are  mere  tyros  at 
their  trade.  Diplomatists  insinuate,  sup- 
pose, suggest,  hope,  fear,  and  occasionally 
threaten ;  and  with  these  they  take  in  a 
tolerably  wide  sweep  of  human  motives. 
There,  go  to  bed  now,  my  dear  boy ;  you 
have  ha(l  enough  of  precepts  for  one  even- 
ing ;  tell  Giacomo  not  to  disturb  me  before 
noon,  — I  shall  probably  write  late  into  the 
ni^-ht." 

Temple  bowed  and  took  his  leave,  but 
scarcely  had  he  reached  the  stairs  than  Lord 


Culduff  laid  himself  in  his  bed  and  went  off 
into  a  sound  sleep.  Whether  hia  rest  was 
disturbed  by  dreams;  whether  his  mind 
went  over  the  crushing  things  he  had  in 
store  for  the  Neapolitan  Minister,  or  the 
artful  excuses  he  mtended  to  write  home ; 
whether  he  composed  sonorous  sentences  for 
a  blue-book,  or  invented  witty  epigrams  for 
a  ** private  and  confidential;^  or  whether 
he  only  dreamed  of  a  new  preparation  of 
glycerine  and  otto  of  roses,  wnidi  he  had 
seen  advertised  as  an  **  invaluable  accessory 
to  the  toilet,"  this  history  does  not»  perhaps 
need  not,  record. 

As,  however,  we  are  not  about  to  follow 
the  course  of  his  diplomatic  efforts  in  our 
next  chapter,  it  is  pleasant  to  take  leave  of 
him  in  his  repose. 

CHAPTER   XLTV. 
THE  CHURCH  PATRONB. 

As  the  season  drew  to  its  close  at  Albano* 
and  the  period  of  returning  to  Rome  ap- 
proached, the  church  committee,  following 
the  precedent  of  all  previous  years,  fell  out, 
and  neld  a  succession  of  vestry-meetings  for 
mutual  abuse  and  recrimination.  Partisan- 
ship is  the  badge  of  church  patrons,  and 
while  the  parson  had  his  adherents,  and  the 
organist  his  supporters,  there  were  half-a- 
dozen  very  warm  friends  who  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  bell-ringer — a  drunken  little 
heathen,  who,  because  he  had  never  crossed 
the  threshold  of  a  Catholic  church  for  years, 
was  given  brevet  rank  as  a  member  of  the 
Reformed  religion. 

The  time  of  auditing  the  church  accounts 
is  usually  a  sort  of  day  of  judgment  on  the 
clerg3rman.  All  the  complaints  that  can  be 
preferred  against  him  are  kept  for  that  oc- 
casion. A  laudable  sentiment  possibly 
prompts  men  to  ascertain  what  they  have 
got  for  their  money ;  at  all  events,  people 
m  nowise  remarkable  for  personal  thrift 
show  at  such  times  a  most  searching  spirit 
of  inquiry,  and  eagerly  investigate  the  cost 
of  sweeping  out  the  vestry  and  clear-starch- 
ing the  chaplain's  bands. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  parson,  and  the 
value  of  his  ministration,  there  were  a  vari- 
ety of  opinions.  He  was  too  high  for  this 
one,  too  dry  for  that ;  he  was  not  impres- 
sive, not  solemn  nor  dignified  with  some, 
while  others  deemed  him  deficient  in  that 
winning  familiarity  which  is  so  soothing  to 
certain  sinners.  Some  thought  his  aermons 
too  high-flown  and  too  learned,  others  asked 
why  he  only  preached  to  the  children  in  the 
gallery.  On  one  only  point  was  there  anv- 
thing  like  unanimity :  each  mai|  who  witit 
drew  his  subscription  did  so  on  principle. 
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None,  not  one,  referred  his  determination 
to  contribute  no  longer  to  any  motive  of 
economy.  All  declared  that  it  was  some- 
thing in  the  celebration  of  the  service — a 
doctrine  incolcatcd  in  the  pulpit — some- 
tlung  the  parson  had  said  or  something  he 
had  worn — obliged  them,  **with  infinite 
regret,^  to  with<&aw  what  they  invariably 
ca&od  their  mite.  In  fact,  one  thin^  was 
clear:  a  more  high-minded,  right-judging, 
scrupulous  body  of  people  could  not  be 
found  than  the  congregation,  whatever  might 
be  said  or  thought  of  mm  whose  duty  it  was 
to  euide  them. 

Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh  had  gone  off  to 
Rome,  and  a  small  threecomercd  note, 
highly  perfumed,  and  most  nervously  writ- 
ten, mtormed  the  committee  that  she  was 
quite  ready  to  continue  her  former  subscrip- 
tion, or  more,  if  required;  that  she  was 
charmed  with  the  chaplain,  pleased  with  the 
choir,  and  generally  delighted  with  every 
one — a  testimony  more  delicately  valuable 
from  the  fact  that  she  had  been  but  once  to 
church  during  the  entire  season. 

Sir  Marcus  Cluff,  after  reading  out  the 
letter,  took  occasion  to  observe  on  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  church,  which  was  defective 
in  many  respects.  There  was  a  man  in 
King  Street — he  thought  his  name  was  Har- 
mond  or  something  like  Ilarmond,  but  it 
might  be  Fox — who  had  invented  a  self-re- 
volving pane  for  church  windows;  it  was 
perfectly  noiseless,  and  the  expense  a  mere 
trifle,  though  it  required  to  be  adjusted  by 
one  of  the  patentee's  own  people;  some 
mistakes  having  occurred  by  blundering 
adaptation,  by  which  two  persons  had  been 
asphyxiated  at  Redhill. 

Tfie  orator  was  here  interrupted  by  Mrs. 
Tnimpler,  who  stoutly  affirmed  that  she  had 
come  there  that  day  at  great  inconvenience, 
and  was  in  nowise  prepared  to  listen  to  a 
discourse  upon  draughts,  or  the  rival  merits 
of  certain  plumbers.  There  were  higher 
considerations  than  these  that  might  occupy 
them,  and  she  wished  to  know  if  M.  L'Ls- 
trangc  was  prepared  to  maintain  the  harsh, 
and  she  must  say  the  ungenerous  and  un- 
Dcholarlike  view  he  had  taken  of  the  char- 
acter of  Judas.  If  so,  she  withdrew  her 
eubscription,  but  added  that  she  would  also 
in  a  pamphlet  explain  to  the  world  the  rea- 
son of  her  retirement,  as  well  as  the  other 
grounds  of  complaint  she  had  against  the 
chaplain. 

One  humble  contributor  of  fifleen  francs 
alleged  that,  thoujjh  nut-crarkers  were  a 
useful  domestic  implemi-nt,  they  formed  an 
unpleasant  accompaniment  to  the  hymns, 
and  Oi'casionally  startled  devotionally  mind- 
ed persons  during   the   service;    and  he 


added  his  profound  regret  at  the  seeming  ap- 
athy of  the  clergyman  to  the  indecent  inter- 
ruption; indeed,  he  had  seen  the  parson 
sitting  in  the  reading-desk,  while  these  dis- 
turbances continued,  to  all  appearance  un- 
moved and  indifferent. 

A  retired  victualler,  Mr.  Mowser,  pro- 
tested that  to  see  the  walk  of  the  clergyman, 
as  he  came  up  the  aisle,  **  was  enough  for 
him ; "  and  he  had  only  come  to  the  meet- 
ing to  declare  that  he  lumself  had  gone  over 
to  the  sect  of  the  Nuremberg  Christians, 
who,  at  least,  were  humble-minded  and  low- 
ly, and  who  thought  their  pastor  handsomely 
provided  for  with  a  thousand  francs  a  year 
and  a  suit  of  black  clothes  at  Christmas. 

In  a  word,  there  was  much  discontent 
abroad,  and  a  very  general  opinion  seemed 
to  prevail  that,  what  with  the  increasing 
deamess  of  butcher's  meat,  and  an  extra 
penny  lately  added  to  the  income  tax,  it  be- 
lioved  every  one  to  see  what  wise  and  safe 
economy  could  be  introduced  into  their  af- 
fairs. It  is  needless  to  say  how  naturally  it 
suggested  itself  to  each  that  the  church  sub- 
scription was  a  retrenchment  at  once  prac- 
ticable and  endurable. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  convince  himself 
how  dear  to  the  Protestant  heart  is  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  has  only  to  attend  a 
vestry  meeting  of  a  church  supported  on  the 
voluntary  system.  It  is  the  verj'  grandest 
assertion  of  that  great  principle.  There  is 
not  a  man  there  represented  by  ten  francs^ 
annual  subscription  who  has  not  very  de- 
cided opinions  of  the  doctrine  he  requires 
for  his  money;  and  thus,  while  no  one 
agreed  with  his  neighbour,  all  concurred  in 
voting  that  they  deemed  the  chaplain  had 
not  fulfilled  their  expectations,  and  that  they 
reser\'ed  their  right  to  contribute  or  not  for 
the  ensuing  year,  as  future  thought  and  con- 
sideration should  determine. 

L'Estrange  had  gone  in  to  Rome  to  meet 
Augiistus  Bramleigh  and  Ellen,  who  were 
coming  to  pass  the  Christmas  with  him,  when 
Sir  Marcus  Cluff  called  to  announce  this 
unpleasant  resolution  of  the  church  pat- 
rons. 

**  Perhaps  I  could  see  Miss  L'Est range  P  " 
said  he  to  the  servant,  who  had  said  her 
master  was  from  home. 

Julia  was  seated  working  at  the  window 
as  Sir  Marcus  entered  the  room. 

'*  I  ho[>e  I  do  not  come  at  an  unseemly 
hour ;  I  scarcely  know  the  time  one  ought 
to  visit  bere,^  he  bi*gan,  as  he  fumbled  to 
untie  the  strings  of  his  respirator.  **  How 
nice  and  wann  vour  room  is :  and  a  south 
aspect,  too.  Ah!  that's  what  my  house 
fails  in."" 

**  Pm  so  Sony  my  brother  is  not  at  home, 
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Sir  Marcus.  He  will  regret  not  meeting 
you." 

**  And  I'm  sorry,  too.  I  could  have  bro- 
ken the  bad  news  to  him,  perhaps,  better 
than — I  mean — -.oh,  dear!  if  I  begin 
coughing,  I  shall  never  cease.  Would  you 
mind  my  taking  my  drops  ?  They  are  only 
aconite  and  lettuce ;  and  if  I  might  ask  for  a 
little  fresh  water.  Tm  so  sorry  to  be  trou- 
blesome." 

Though  all  anxiety  to  know  to  what  bad 
news  he  referred,  she  hastened  to  order  the 
glass  of  water  he  desired,  and  calmly  re- 
sumed her  seat. 

**It'8  spasmodic,  this  cough.  I  don't 
know  if  that  be  any  advantage,  or  the  re- 
verse ;  but  the  doctor  says  *  only  spasmodic,' 
which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  it  might  be 
worse.  Would  you  do  me  the  ffreat  favor  to 
drop  thirty-five,  be  sure  only  mirty-five,  of 
these  ?     I  hope  your  hand  does  not  shake." 

**  No,  Sir  Marcus.    It  is  very  steady." 

**  What  a  pretty  hand  it  is.  H6w  taper 
your  fingers  are,  but  you  have  these  dimples 
at  the  knuckles  they  say  are  such  signs  of 
cruelty." 

*' Oh,  Sir  Marcus!" 

*  *  Yes,  they  say  so.  Nana  Saib  had  them, 
and  that  woman — there,  there,  you  have 
given  me  thirty-seven." 

**No,  I  assure  you.  Sir  Marcus;  only 
thirty-five.  I'm  a  practised  hand  at  drop- 
ping medicine.  My  brother  used  to  have 
violent  headaches." 

**Anl  you  always  measured  his  drops, 
did  you  "  " 

"Always.  I  am  quite  a  clever  nurse,  I 
assure  you." 

**0h,  dear!  do  you  say  so ?"  and  as  he 
laid  down  his  glass  he  looked  at  her  with  an 
expression  of  interest  and  admiration,  which 
pushed  her  gravity  to  its  last  limit. 

**I  don't  believe  a  word  about  the  cru- 
elty they  ascribe  to  those  dimples.  I  pledge 
you  my  word  of  honor  I  do  not,"  said  he, 
seriously. 

**  I'm  sincerely  glad  to  hear  you  say  so," 
said  she,  tr^nng  to  seem  grave. 

**  And  is  your  brother  much  of  an 
invalid  ?  " 

*  *  Not  now.  The  damp  climate  of  Ireland 
gave  him  headaches,  but  he  rarely  has 
them  here." 

**  Ah,  and  you  have  such  a  (]juiet  way  of 
moving  about ;  that  gentle  glidmg  step,  so 
soothing  to  the  sick.  Oh,  you  dont  know 
what  a  boon  it  is ;  and  the  common  people 
never  have  it,  nor  can  they  acquire  it. 
When  you  went  to  ring  the  bell,  1  said  to 
mvsell",  *  That's  it !  that's  what  all  the  teach- 
ing  in  the  world  cannot  impart.' " 

**  You  will  make  me  very  vain,  Sir  Mar- 


cus. All  the  more  that  you  give  me  credit 
for  merits  I  never  suspected." 

**Have  you  a  cold  handP"  aflked  he, 
with  a  look  of  eagerness. 

**  I  really  don't  know.    Perhaps  I  have." 

'*  K  I  might  dare.  Ah,"  said  he,  with 
much  feeling,  as  he  touched  her  hand  in  die 
most  gentle  manner — **Ah!  that  is  the 
greatest  gift  of  nature.  A  small  hand,  per- 
lect  in  form,  beautiful  in  colour,  and  cold  as 
marble." 

Julia  could  resist  no  longer,  but  laughed 
out  one  of  those  pleasant  merry  laughs 
whose  music  makes  an  echo  in  the  neart. 

**  I  know  well  enough  what  you  are  say- 
ing to  yourself.  I  think  I  hear  you  mutter- 
ing, *  What  an  original,  what  a  strange  create 
ure  it  is ;'  and  so  I  am,  I  won't  deny  it. 
One  who  has  been  an  invalid  for  eighteen 
years;  eighteen  years  passed  in  the  hard 
struggle  witli  an  indolent  alimentary  system^ 
for  they  say  it's  no  more.  There's  nothing 
organic;  nothing  whatever.  Structurally, 
said  Dr.  Boreas  of  Leamington,  structur- 
ally you  are  as  sound  as  a  roach.  I  don*t 
fully  appreciate  the  comparison,  but  I  take 
it  the  roach  must  be  a  very  healthy  fish. 
Oh,  here's  your  brother  coining  across  the 

farden.  I  wish  he  had  not  come  just  yet ; 
had  a  -» no  matter,  perhaps  you'd  permit 
me  to  have  a  few  words  with  you  to- 
morrow ?  " 

**  To-morrow,  or  whenever  you  like»  Sir 
Marcus ;  but  pray  forgive  me  u  I  run  away 
now  to  ask  my  brother  if  our  visitors  have 
come." 

"They'll  be  here  to-morrow  evenings 
Ju,"  said  George,  as  she  rushed  to  meet 
him.  "  Is  that  ClufiTs  phaeton  I  see  at  the 
gate?" 

**Yes;  the  tiresome  creature  has  been 
here  the  last  hour.  I'll  not  go  back  to  him* 
You  must  take  your  share  now." 

By  the  time  L'Estrange  entered  the  room» 
Sir  Marcus  had  replaced  his  respirator,  and 
enveloped  himself  in  two  of  his  overcoats 
and  a  fur  boa.  '*  Oh,  here  you  arc,"  said  he» 
speaking  with  much  difficulty.  *  *  I  can't  talk 
now;  it  brings  on  the  cough.  Comeover 
in  the  evening,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it." 

** About  what,  pray?"  asked  the  other 
curtlv. 

**lliere's  no  use  being  angry.  It  onlr 
hurries  the  respiration,  and  chokes  the  pul- 
monary vessels.  They  won't  give  a  six- 
pence —  not  one  of  them.  They  sajr  that 
you  don't  preach  St.  Paul — that  you  think 
too  much  about  works.  I  don't  know  what 
they  don't  say;  but  come  over  about 
seven." 

**  Do  you  mean  that  the  suljscribera  hav^ 
withdrawn  from  the  church  ?  " 
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Sir  Marcos  had  not  breath  for  further 
diacuBsion,  but  made  a  gesture  of  assent 
with  his  hcuul. 

L^Estrange  sank  down  on  a  chair  over- 
powered, nor  did  he  speak  to,  or  notice, 
the  other  as  he  withdrew. 

••Are  you  ill,  dearest  George ?''  said 
Julia,  as  she  saw  her  brother  pale  and  mo- 
tionk»8  on  the  chair.     *•  Are  you  ill  ?  ^^ 

•*  TheVVe  all  withdrawn  from  the  church, 
Julia.  Cluff  says  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
me,  and  will  contribute  no  longer. ^^ 

••Idon^t  believe  it^s  so  bad  as  he  says. 
Fm  sure  it^s  not.  They  cannot  be  dis- 
pleased with  you,  George.  It's  some  mere 
passing  misconception.  You  know  how 
they^re  given  to  these  little  bickerings  and 
squabbles;  but  they  have  ever  been  kind 
and  friendly  to  you.^^ 

••  Tou  always  give  me  courage,  Ju ;  and 
even  when  I  have  little  heart  for  it,  I  like 

it." 

••Come  in  to  dinner  now,  George;  and 
if  I  don^t  make  you  laugh,  it^s  a  wonder  to 
me.  I  have  had  such  a  scene  with  Sir  Mar- 
cus as  might  have  graced  a  comedy." 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  rally  her 
brother  back  to  good  spirits,  but  she  did 
succeed  at  last.  **  And  now,"  said  she,  as 
she  saw  him  looking  once  more  at  ease  and 
cheerful,  **  what  news  of  the  Bramleighs  — 
are  they  ever  to  come  ?  " 

*•  They'll  be  here  to-morrow  evening,  Ju. 
Unless  they  were  quite  sure  the  Culdufifs 
had  left  for  Naples,  they  would  not  venture 
here ;  and  perhaps  they  were  so  far  in  the 
ri^t." 

•*  I  don^t  think  so ;  at  least,  if  I  had  been 
Nelly,  I'd  have  given  anything  for  such  an 
opportunity  of  presenting  myself  to  my  dis- 
tinguished relations  and  terrifying  them 
by  the  thought  of  those  attentions  that  they 
could  neither  give  me  nor  deny  me." 

**No,  no,  Julia,  nothing  of  the  kind; 
there  would  be  malice  in  that." 

**  Do  I  deny  it  ?  A  great  deal  of  malice 
in  it ;  and  there's  no  good  comedy  in  life 
without  a  slight  flavour  of  spi tefulness .  Oh, 
my  poor  dear  George,  wnat  a  deep  sigh 
that  was !  IIow  sad  it  is  to  think,  tnat  all 
vour  example  and  all  your  precept  do  so 
little,  and  that  your  sister  ac(|uiros  nothing 
by  your  companionship  except  the  skill  to 
torment  you." 

•*  But  why  will  you  say  those  things  that 
you  don't  mean  —  that  you  couldn't  feel  ?  " 

•'  I  believe  I  do  it,  Goorp^e,  just  the  way 
a  horse  bounds  and  rears  and  buck-leaps. 
It  does  not  help  him  on  Lis  road,  but  it 
lightens  the  journey;  and  then  it  offers 
such  happy  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  that 
nice  light  hand  of  my  brother  to  check 


these  aberrations.  You  ought  to  be  eter- 
nally grateful  for  the  way  I  develope  your 
talents  as  a  moralist  —  I  was  going  to  say 
a  horse-breaker." 

**I  suppose,"  said  he,  afler  a  moment's 
silence,  **  I  ought  to  go  over  to  Sir  Marcus 
and  learn  from  him  exactly  how  matters 
stand  here." 

'•  No,  no ;  never  mind  him  —  at  least,  not 
this  evening.  Bores  are  bad  enough  in  the 
morning,  but  afler  dinner,  when  one  i*eally 
wants  to  think  well  of  their  species,  they 
are  just  intolerable ;  besides,  I  composed  a 
little  song  while  you  were  away,  and  I  want 
you  to  hear  it,  and  then  you  know  we  must 
have  some  serious  conversation  about  Sir 
Marcus ;  he  is  to  be  here  to-morrow." 

**I  declare,  Ju  —  " 

•'There,  don't  declare,  but  open  the 
pianoforte,  and  light  the  candles ;  and  as  I 
mean  to  sing  for  an  hour  at  least,  you  may 
have  that  cigar  that  you  looked  so  lovingly 
at,  and  put  back  into  the  case.  Ain't  I 
good  for  you,  as  the  French  say  ?  " 

**  Very  good,  too  good  for  me,"  said  he, 
kissing  her,  and  now  every  trace  of  his  sor- 
row was  gone,  and  he  looked  as  happy  as 
might  be. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 
A  PLEASANT   DINNER. 

Prudent  people  will  knit  their  brows  and 
wise  people  sIuikc  their  heads  at  the  bare 
mention  of  it,  but  I  cannot  help  saying 
hat  there  is  a  wonderful  fascination  in 
those  little  gatherings  which  bring  a  few 
old  friends  around  the  same  board,  who, 
forgetting  all  t^e  little  pincliings  and  straits 
of  narrow  fortune,  give  themselves  up  for 
once  to  enjoyment  without  a  thought  for 
the  cost  or  a  care  for  the  morrow.  I  do 
not  want  this  to  pass  for  sound  morality, 
nor  for  a  discreet  line  of  conduct ;  I  only 
say  that  in  the  spirit  that  can  subdue  every 
sentiment  that  would  jar  on  the  happiness 
of  the  hour  there  is  a  strength  and  vitality 
that  shows  this  feeling  is  not  bom  of  mere 
conviviality,  but  of  something  deeper,  and 
truer,  and  heartier. 

**II'we  only  had  poor  Jack  here,"  whis- 
pered Augustus  Bramleigh  to  L'Estrange, 
as  they  drc»w  around  the  Christmas  fire, 
*'I'd  say  this  was  the  happiest  hearth  I 
know  of." 

**And  liave  you  no  tidings  of  him?" 
said  L'Estrange,  in  the  same  low  tone ;  for, 
although  the  girls  were  in  eager  talk  to- 
gether, he  was  afraid  Julia  might  overhear 
what  was  said. 

*'  None,  except  that  he  sailed  from  China 
on  board  an  American  clipper  for  Smyrna, 
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and  I  am  now  waiting  for  news  from  the 
Consul  there,  to  whom  I  have  written,  en- 
closing a  letter  for  him." 

**  And  he  is  serving  as  a  sailor?" 

Bramleigh  nodded. 

**  What  is  the  mysterious  conversation 
going  on  there  ?  "  said  Julia.  *•  How  grave 
George  looks,  and  Mr.  Bmmleigh  seems 
overwhelmed  with  a  secret  of  importance." 

**I  guess  it,"  said  Nelly,  laughing. 
"Your  brother  has  been  relating  your  in- 
terview with  Sir  Marcus  Cluff,  and  they  are 
spectdating  on  what  is  to  come  of  it." 

**  Oh,  that  reminds  me,"  cried  L^Estranse 
suddenly,  **Sir  Marcuses  servant  brought 
me  a  letter  just  as  I  was  dressing  for  dm- 
ner.  Here  it  is.  AVhat  a  splencud  seal — 
supporters,  too!  Have  I  permission  to 
read?" 

**  Read,  read  bv  all  means,"  cried  Julia. 
*'  Dear  Sm,  —  If  I  could  have  sufficiently 
conquered  my  bronchitis  as  to  have  ven- 
tured out  this  morning,  I  would  have  made 
you  my  personal  apologies  for  not  having 
received  you  last  night  when  you  did  me 
the  honour  to  call,  as  well  as  opened  to  you 
by  word  of  mouth  what  I  am  now  reduced 
to  convey  by  pen." 

*'  He  IS  just  as  prolix  as  when  he  talks," 
said  Julia. 

**  It's  a  large  hand,  however,  and  easy  to 
read.  *  My  old  enemy  the  larynx — more 
in  fault  than  even  the  bronchial  tubes  —  is 
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agam  m  arms  — 

*'  Oh,  do  spare  us  his  anatomical  disqui- 
sition, George.  Skip  him  down  to  where 
he  proposes  for  me." 

**But  it  is  what  he  does  not.  You  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  all 
about  Church  matters.  It  is  an  explana- 
tion of  why  every  one  has  withdrawn  his 
subscription  and  left  the  establishment,  and 
why  he  alone  is  faithful  and  willing  to  con- 
tribute, even  to  the  extent  of  five  pounds 
additional " 

**This  is  too  heartless  by  half;  the  man 
has  treated  me  shamefully." 

**  I  protest  I  think  so  too,"  said  Nelly, 
with  a  mock  seriousness;  **he  relies  upon 
your  brother's  gown  for  his  protection." 
.  **  Shall  I  have  him  out?  But,  by  the 
way,  why  do  you  call  me  Mr.  Bramleigh? 
Wasn't  I  Augustus  —  or  rather  Gusty  — 
when  we  met  last?" 

**  I  don't  think  so ;  so  well  as  I  remember, 
I  treated  you  with  great  respect,  dashed 
with  a  little  bit  of  awe.  Yon  and  your 
elder  sister  were  always  *  personages '  to  me." 

**  I  cannot  understand  that.  I  can  easily 
imagine  Temple  inspiring  that  deference 
you  speak  of.'' 

You  were  the  true  Prince,  however, 
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and  I  had  all  FabtafiPs  Tererence  for  tiie 
true  Prince." 

**  And  yet  you  see  after  all  I  am  like  ti 
turn  out  only  a  Pretender." 

•*By  the  way,  the  pretender  is  here;  I 
mean — if  it  be  not  a  bull  to  say  it — the 
real  pretender.  Count  Pracontal." 

**  Count  Pracontalde  Bramleigh,  George,* 
said  Jidia,  correcting  him.  **It  is  iJbB 
drollest  mode  of  assuming  a  family  name  I 
ever  heard  of." 

**  What  is  he  like  ?  "  asked  EUen. 

"Like  a  very  well-bred  Frenchman  of 
the  worst  school  of  French  mamien :  he 
has  none  of  that  graceful  ease  and  tint 
placid  courtesy  of  the  past  period,  bat  he 
nas  abundance  of  the  volatile  readiness  and 
showy  smartness  of  the  present  day.  Ther 
are  a  wonderful  race,  nowever»  and  their 
smattering  is  better  than  other  men's  learn- 
ing." 

**  I  want  to  see  him,"  said  Augustus. 

"Well,"  broke  in  L'Estrange,  "Lady 
Augusta  writes  to  me  to  say  that  he  wants 
to  see  you." 

"  What  does  Lady  Augusta  know  of 
him?" 

"Heaven  knows,"  cried  Julia;  "but 
they  are  always  together ;  their  rides  over 
the  Campa^a  furnish  just  now  the  chief 
scandal  of  Rome.  Grcorge,  you  may  sec, 
looks  very  serious  and  re!)ukeful  about  it; 
but,  if  the  trath  were  told,  there's  a  little 
jealousy  at  the  root  of  his  morality." 

"  I  declare,  Julia,  this  is  too  bad."   

"  Too  true,  also,  my  dear  George.  WiH 
you  deny  that  you  used  to  ride  out  with  her 
nearly  every  evening  in  the  su^imer,  rides 
that  began  at  sunset  and  ended — I  was 
always*  asleep  when  you  came  home,  and  so 
I  never  knew  when  they  ended."" 

"Waft  she  very  agreeable?"  asked 
Nelly,  with  the  faintest  tinge  of  sharpness 
in  her  manner. 

"The most— what  shall  I  call  it?  — in- 
consequent woman  I  ever  met,  mixing  up 
things  the  most  dissimilar  together,  and 
never  dwelling  for  an  instant  on  anything.* 

"How  base  men  are,"  said  JuUa,  with 
mock  reproach  in  her  voice.  "  This  is  the 
way  he  talks  of  a  woman  he  absolutely  per- 
secuted with  attentions  the  whole  season. 
Would  you  believe  it,  Nelly,  we  cut  up  our 
nice  little  garden  to  make  a  school  to  train 
her  horse  m  ?  " 

Whether  it  was  that  some  secret  inteHi- 
gence  was  rapidly  conveyed  from  Julia  as 
she  spoke  to  Nelly,  or  that  the  latter  of 
herself  caught  up  tlie  quizzing  spirit  of  her 
attack,  but  the  two  girls  burst  out  lau^^iing, 
and  George  blushed  deeply,  in  shame  and 
irritation.    ^ 
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First  of  all,"  said  he,  stammering  with 
coniusiou,  **  she  had  a  little  Arab,  the  wick- 
edest animal  I  ever  saw.  It  wasn^  safe  to 
approach  him ;  he  struck  out  with  his  fore- 
legs  " 

**  Come,  Nelly,''  said  JuHa,  rising,  **  well 
go  into  the  drawing-room,  and  leave  Creorge 
to  explain  how  he  tamed  the  Arab  and  cap- 
tivated the  Arab's  mistress,  for  your  brotn- 
er  might  like  to  learn  the  secret.  Toull 
join  us,  gentlemen,  when  you  wish  for 
coffee." 

"That  was  scarcely  fair,  Julia  dear," 
said  Nelly,  when  they  were  alone.  **  Your 
banter  is  sometimes  too  sharp  for  him." 

••I  can't  help  it,  dearest — it  is  part  of 
my  nature.  When  I  was  a  child,  they  could 
not  take  me  to  a  wild-beast  show,  for  I 
would  insist  on  poking  straws  at  the  tiger 
—  not  that  poor  dear  George  has  much 
•  tiffcr '  in  him.  But  do  you  mow,  Nelly," 
said  she,  in  a  graver  tone,  **  that,  when  peo- 
ple are  very  poor,  when  their  daily  fives 
are  beset  by  the  small  accidents  of  narrow 
fortune,  there  is  a  ^reat  philosophy  in  a  fit- 
tie  banter  P  You  brush  away  many  an  an- 
noyance by  seeming  to  feel  it  matter  for 
drollery,  which,  if  taken  seriously,  might 
have  made  you  fretful  and  peevish." 

*•  I  never  suspected  there  was  method  in 
your  madness,  Ju,"  said  NeUy,  smiling. 

**  Nor  was  there,  dearest;  the  explana- 
tion was  almost  an  afler-thonght.  But 
come  now  and  teU  me  about  yourselves." 

**  There  is  really  fittle  to  tell.  Augustus 
never  speaks  to  me  now  of  business  matters. 
I  think  I  can  see  that  he  is  not  fuUy  satis- 
fied with  himself;  but,  rather  than  show 
weakness  or  hesitation,  he  is  determined  to 
go  on  as  he  began." 

**  And  are  you  reaUy  going  to  this  dreary 
place?" 

•*He  says  so." 

**  Would  any  good  come,  I  wonder,  of 
bringing  your  brother  and  Pracontal  to- 
gether P  Tbe^  are  both  men  of  high  and 
generous  feelmgs.  Each  seems  to  think 
uiat  there  ought  "to  be  some  other  settle- 
ment than  a  recourse  to  lawyers.  Do  you 
think  he  would  refuse  to  meet  Pracontal  P  " 

**That  is  a  mere  chance.  There  are 
days  he  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal, 
and  there  are  times  he  would  accept  it 
heartily ;  but  the  suggestion  must  not  come 
from  me.  With  all  his  love  for  me,  he 
rather  thinks  that  I  secretlv  disapprove  of 
what  he  has  done,  and  would  reverse  it  if  I 
knew  how  " 

"What  if  I  were  to  hint  at  it?  He 
already  said  he  wished  to  see  him.  This 
might  be  mere  curiosity,  however.  What 
ifl  were  to  say,  *  Why  not  meet  Pracon- 


tal P  Why  not  see  what  manner  of  man  he 
is  P  There  is  nothing  more  true  than  the 
sa^g  that  half  the  dislikes  peo})le  con- 
ceive against  each  other  would  give  way 
if  they  would  condescend  to  become  ac- 
quainted.' " 

**  As  I  have  just  said,  it  is  a  mere  chance 
whether  he  would  consent,  and  then " 

*'  Oh,  I  know !  It  would  be  also  a  chance 
what  might  come  of  it." 

Just  as  she  said  this,  the  young  men  en- 
tered the  room,  with  smiling  faces,  and  ap- 
parently in  high  good-humour. 

**  Do  you  know  the  plan  we've  just  struck 
outP"  cried  Bramleigb.  "George  is  to 
come  and  five  at  Cattaro.  I'm  to  make 
him  consular  chaplain." 

"But  is  there  such  an  appointment?" 
asked  Julia,  eagerly. 

"Heaven  knows;  but  if  there  is  not, 
there  ought  to  be.^ 

"  And  the  salary,  Mr.  Bramleigh.  Who 
pays  it P    What  is  it?" 

"There  a^ain  I  am  at  fault;  but  her 
Majesty  could  never  intend  we  should  live 
like  heathens,"  said  Aumistus,  "and  we 
shall  arrange  it  somehow." 

"Oh,  if  it  were  not  for  *  somehow,' "  said 
Jufia,  "  we  poor  people  would  be  worse  off 
in  life  than  we  are ;  but  there  are  so  many 
what  the  watch-makers  caU  escapements  in 
existence,  the  machinery  manages  to  sur- 
vive scores  of  accidents." 

"  At  aU  events  we  shall  be  all  together," 
said  Augustus,  "  and  we  shall  show  a  stout- 
er front  to  fortune  than  if  we  were  to  con- 
front her  singly." 

'  "I  think  it  a  defightful  plan,"  said  Jufia. 
"  What  says  NeUy  P  " 

"I think,"  said  NeUy,  gravely,  •♦that  it 
is  more  than  kind  in  you  to  follow  us  into 
our  banishment." 

"  Then,  let  us  set  off  at  once,"  said  Au- 
gustus, "  for  I  own  to  you  I  wish  to  bo  out 
of  men's  sight,  out  of  car-shot  of  their 
comments,  while  this  suit  is  going  on.  It 
is  the  pubficity  that  I  dread  lar  more  than 
even  the  issue.  Once  that  we  reach  this 
wild  barbarism  we  are  ^ing  to,  you  will 
see  I  wiU  bear  myself  with  better  spirits 
and  better  temper." 

"  And  will  you  not  see  M.  Pracontal  be- 
fore you  po  P  "  asked  Julia. 

"  Not  if  I  can  avoid  it ;  unless,  indeed, 
you  aU  think  I  ought." 

Julia  looked  at  Nelly,  and  then  at  her 
brother.  She  looked  as  if  she  wanted  them 
to  say  something — anything;  but  neither 
spoke,  and  then,  with  a  courage  that  never 
failed  her,  she  said,  — 

"  Of  course  we  think  that  a  meeting  be- 
tween two  people  who  have  no  persomd 
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reasons  for  dislike,  but  have  a  great  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  in  favor  of  one  of  tnem, 
cannot  but  be  useful.  If  it  will  not  lead  to 
a  friendship,  it  may  at  least  disarm  a  preju- 
dice." 

**  I  wish  I  had  you  for  my  counsel,  Julia," 
said  Bramleigh,  smiling.  **Is  it  yet  too 
late  to  send  you  a  brief?  " 

**  Perhaps  I  am  engaged  for  the  Other 
side." 

**  At  all  events,"  said  he,  more  seriously, 
**  if  it  be  a  blunder  to  meet  the  man,  it  can- 
not much  matter.  The  question  between 
us  must  be  decided  elsewhere,  and  we  need 
not  add  tlie  prejudices  of  i^orance  to  the 
rancour  of  sclf-mterest.     Hi  see  him." 

**  That's  right ;  Tm  sure  that's  right,"  said 
L'Estrange.  **  111  despatch  a  note  to  Lady 
Augusta,  who  is  eager  for  your  answer." 

CHAPTER   XLVI. 
A  8TR0IJL  AND  A  CK>SSIP. 

As  well  to  have  a  long  talk  together  as  to 
enjoy  the  glorious  beauty  and  freshness  of 
the  Uampagna,  the  two  young  men  set  out 
the  next  morning  for  a  walk  to  Rome.  It 
was  one  of  those  still  cold  days  of  winter, 
with  a  deep  blue  sky  above,  and  an  at- 
mosphere clear  as  crystal  as  they  started. 

Tnere  was  not  in  the  fortunes  of  either  of 
them  much  to  cheer  the  spirits  or  encour- 
age hope,  and  yet  they  felt  —  they  knew  not 
why  —  a  sense  of  buoyancy  and  light-heart- 
edness  they  had  not  known  for  many  a  day 
back. 

**How  is  it,  George,"  asked  Augustus, 
'*can  you  explain  it,  that  when  the  world 
went  well  with  me,  when  I  could  stroll  out 
into  my  own  woods,  and  walk  for  hours  over 
my  own  broad  acres,  I  never  felt  so  cheery 
as  I  do  to-day  ?  " 

**  It  was  the  same  spirit  made  you  yester- 
day declare  you  enjoyed  our  humble  dinner 
with  a  heartier  zest  than  those  grand  ban- 
quets that  were  daily  served  up  at  Castello." 

**Just  so.  But  that  does  not  solve  the 
riddle  for  me.  I  want  to  know  the  why  of 
all  this.  It  is  no  high  sustaining  conscious- 
ness of  doing  the  right  thing ;  no  grand 
sense  of  self-approval :  for,  in  tlie  first  place, 
I  never  had  a  doubt  that  we  were  not  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  estate,  nor  am  I  now 
supported  by  the  idea  that  I  am  certainly 
and  indubitably  on  the  right  road,  because 
nearly  all  mv  friends  tliink  the  very  re- 
verse." L'listrange  made  no  answer. 
Bramleigh  went  on :  **  You  yourself  are  so 
minded,  (xeorge.  Out  with  it,  man;  say 
at  once  you  tliink  me  wrong." 

**  I  have  too  little  faith  in  my  own  judg- 
ment to  go  that  far." 


**  Well,  will  you  say  that  you  would  have 
acted  diSerently  yourself?  Come,  I  think 
you  can  answer  that  question." 

**  No,  I  cannot." 

**  You  can^t  say  whether  you  would  have 
done  as  I  have,  or  something  quite  differ- 
ent?" 

**  No ;  there  is  only  one  thing  I  know  I 
should  have  done — Pd  have  consulted 
Julia." 

If  Bramleigh  laughed  at  this  avowal  the 
other  joined  him,  and  for  a  while  nothing 
was  said  on  either  side.  At  last  BramleigS 
said,  **  I,  too,  have  a  confession  to  make. 
I  thought  that  if  I  were  to  resist  this  man*8 
claim  by  the  power  of  superior  wealth  I 
should  be  acting  as  dishonourably  as  though 
I  had  foOcht  an  unarmed  man  with  a  revol- 
ver. I  told  Sedley  my  scruples,  but  though 
he  treated  them  with  little  deference,  there 
they  were,  and  I  could  not  dismiss  them. 
It  was  this  weakness  —  Sedley  would  give  it 
no  other  name  than  weakness — or  nune 
that  made  him  incline  to  settle  the  matter 
by  a  compromise.  For  a  while  I  yielded  to 
the  notion  ;  Pm  afraid  that  I  yielded  even 
too  far — at  least  Cutbill  opines  that  one  of 
my  letters  actually  gives  a  distinct  consent, 
but  I  don^t  think  so.  I  know  that  my  mean- 
ing was  to  say  to  my  lawyer,  *  This  man^s 
claim  may  push  me  to  publicity  and  much 
unpleasantness,  without  any  benefit  to  him. 
He  may  make  me  a  nine-days'  wonder  in 
the  newspapers  and  a  town-talk,  and  never 
reap  the  least  advanta^  fram  it.  To  avoid 
sucn  exposure  I  would  pay,  and  pay  hand- 
somely ;  but  if  you  really  opined  that  I  was 
merely  stifling  a  just  demand,  such  a  com- 
promise would  only  bring  me  lasting  mis- 
ery.^ Perhaps  I  could  not  exactly  define 
what  I  meant ;  perhaps  I  expressed  myself 
imperfectly  and  ill ;  but  Sedley  always  re- 
plied to  me  by  something;  that  seemed  to 
refute  my  reasonings.  At  the  same  time 
Lord  Culduff  and  Temple  treated  my  scru- 
ples with  an  oi>en  contempt.  I  grew  irri- 
table, and  possibly  less  reasonable,  and  I 
wrote  long  letters  to  Sedley  to  fustify  my- 
self and  sustain  the  position  I  had  taken. 
Of  these,  indeed  of  none  of  my  letters,  have 
I  copies ;  and  I  am  told  now  that  they  con- 
tain admissions  which  will  show  that  I 
yielded  to  th^  plan  of  a  compromise, 
knowing,,  however,  what  I  felt — what  I 
still  feel  on  the  matter  —  I  will  not  believe 
this.  At  all  events  the  world  shall  see  now 
tliat  I  leave  the  law  to  take  its  course.  If 
Pracontal  can  establish  his  right,  let  him 
take  what  he  owns.  I  only  bargain  for  one 
thing,  which  is,  not  to  be  expelled  ignonun- 
iously  from  the  hou^e  in  which  I  was  never 
the  nghtful  owner.    It  is  the  act  of  abd^C^ 
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tioii,  Gecnve— -the  moment  of  dethrone- 
ment, that  I  could  not  face.  It  is  an  avowal 
of  ^reat  weakness,  I  know  ;  but  I  struggle 
mgainst  it  in  yaixi.  Every  morning  when  I 
awoke  the  same  thought  met  me,  am  I  a 
mere  pretender  here  P  and  by  some  horrible 
perversity,  which  I  cannot  explain,  the 
place,  the  house,  the  grounds,  the  gardens, 
the  shrobberies,  the  deer-park,  grew  inex- 
pressibly more  dear  to  me  than  ever  I  had 
felt  them.  -  There  was  not  an  old  ash  on  the 
lawn  that  I  did  not  love  ;  the  shady  walks 
throuefa  which  I  had  often  passed  without  a 
thoogut  upon  them  grew  now  to  have  a  hold 
npon  and  attraction  forme  that  I  cannot 
describe.  What  shall  I  be  without  these 
dear  familiar  spots  P  What  will  become  of 
me  when  I  shall  no  longer  have  these  deep 
fdades,  these  silent  woods,  to  wander  in? 
This  became  at  last  so  strong  upon  me  that 
I  felt  there  was  but  one  course  to  take  —  I 
mnst  leave  the  place  at  once,  and  never  re- 
turn to  it  till  I  knew  that  it  was  my  own  be- 
yond dispute.  I  could  do  that  now,  while 
the  issue  was  still  undetermined,  which 
would  have  broken  my  heart  if  driven  to  do 
on  compulsion.  Of  course  this  was  a  mat- 
ter between  me  and  my  own  conscience  ;  I 
had  not  coura^  to  speak  of  it  to  a  lawyer, 
nor  did  I.  Sedley,  however,  was  vexed 
that  I  should  take  any  steps  without  con- 
sulting him.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  —  al- 
most an  angry  letter — and  he  threatened 
—  for  it  reaOy  amounted  to  a  threat,  to  say 
that,  to  a  client  so  decidedly  bent  on  guid- 
ing his  own  case,  he  certainly  felt  his  ser- 
vices could  scarcely  be  advantageously  con- 
tributed. I  rejoined,  perhaps  not  without 
irritation  ;  and  I  am  now  expecting  by  each 
post  either  his  submission  to  my  views,  or 
to  hear  that  he  has  thrown  up  the  direction 
of  mv  cause." 

••And  he  was  your  father's  adviser  for 
years !  ^  said  L'Estrange,  with  a  tone  al- 
most despondent. 

••  But  for  which  he  never  would  have  as- 
sumed the  tone  of  dictation  he  has  used 
towards  me.  Lord  Culduff,  I  remember, 
said,  •  The  first  duty  of  a  man  on  coining 
to  his  property  is  to  change  his  agent,  and 
his  next  to  get  rid  of  the  old  servants.'  I 
do  not  like  Uie  theory,  George ;  but  from  a 
certain  point  of  view  it  is  not  without  rea- 
son.^ 

••  I  suspect  that  neither  you  nor  I  want 
to  look  at  life  from  that  point  of  view," 
said  L'Estrange  with  some  emotion. 

•*  Not  till  we  can't  help  it,  Tm  sure ;  but 
these  crafly  men  of  the  world  say  that  we 
all  arrive  at  their  modus  operandi  in  the 
end;  that  however  generously,  however 
trustfully  and  romantically,  we  start  on  the 


morning  of  life,  before  evening  we  come  to 
see  that  in  this  game  we  call  the  world  it  is 
only  the  clever  player  that  escapes  ruin." 

**  I  don't — that  is,  I  won't  believe  that.** 

"Quite  right,  George.  The  theory 
would  tell  terribly  against  fellows  like  us ; 
for  let  us  do  our  very  best  we  must  be  bun- 
glers at  the  game.  What  a  clever  pair  of 
hacks  are  those  yonder !  that  grey  the  lady 
is  on  has  very  showy  action." 

'*  Look  at  the  liver  chestnut  the  groom  is 
riding,  —  tlicre's  the  horse  for  my  money,  — 
so  long  and  so  low,  —  a  regular  turnspit, 
and  equal  to  any  weight.  I  declare,  that's 
Lady  Augustsr,  and  that's  Pracontal  with 
her.  See  how  the  Frenchman  charges  the 
ox-fences ;  he'll  come  to  grief  if  he  rides  at 
speed  against  timber." 

The  party  on  horseback  passed  in  a  little 
dip  of  the  ground  near  them  at  a  smart  can- 
ter, and  soon  were  out  of  sight  again. 

"  What  a  strange  intimacy  for  her,  is  it 
not?" 

**  Julia  says,  the  dash  of  indiscretion  in 
it  was  the  temptation  she  couldn't  resist, 
and  I  suspect  she's  right.  She  said  to  me 
herself  one  day,  'I  love  skating,  but  I 
never  care  for  it  except  the  ice  is  so  thin 
that  I  hear  it  giving  way  on  every  side  as  I 
go.' " 

**  She  gave  you  her  whole  character  in 
that  one  trait.  The  pleasure  that  wasn't 
linked  to  a  peril  had  no  charm  for  her. 
She  ought,  however,  to  see  that  the  world 
will  regard  this  intimacy  as  a  breach  of 
decency." 

**  So  she  does ;  she's  dying  to  be  attacked 
about  it ;  at  least,  so  Julia  says." 

*•  The  man  too,  if  he  be  an  artful  fellow, 
will  learn  many  family  details  about  us, 
that  may  dissen-c  us.  If  it  went  no  further 
than  to  know  in  what  spirit  we  treat  his 
claim,  —  whether  we  attach  importance  to 
his  pretensions  or  not  —  these  are  all  things 
he  need  not,  should  not  be  informed  upon." 

**Cutbill,  who  somehow  hears  everj-thing, 
told  us  t'other  morning,  that  Pracontal  is 
*  posted  up,' — that  was  his  plirase  —  as  to 
the  temper  and  nature  of  every  member  of 
your  family,  and  knows  to  a  nicety  how  to 
deal  with  each." 

**  Then  I  don't  see  why  we  should  meet.*^ 

**  Julia  says  it  is  precisely  for  that  very 
reason;  people  are  always  disparaged  by 
these  biographical  notices,  their  caprices 
are  assumed  to  be  tastes,  and  their  mere 
humours  are  taken  for  traits  of  character ; 
and  she  declares  tliat  it  will  be  a  good  ser- 
vice to  the  tnith  that  bringing  yon  together. 
Don't  take  my  version,  however,  of  her 
n>a^oRs,  but  ask  her  to  give  them  to  you 
herself." 
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•*  Isn't  that  the  wall  of  the  City  P  I  de- 
clare wo  are  quite  close  to  Rome  already. 
Now  then,  first  to  leave  my  name  for  Lady 
Auffusta  —  not  sorry  to  know  I  shall  not 
fina  her  at  home,  lor  I  never  understood 
her,  George.'  I  never  do  understand  cer- 
tain people,  whether  their  levity  means  that 
it  is  the  real  nature,  or  simply  a  humour 
put  on  to  get  rid  of  you ;  as  though  to  say, 
rather  than  let  you  impose  any  solemnity 
upon  me,  or  talk  seriously,  Til  have  a  game 
at  shuttlecock ! " 

"  She  always  puzzled  me,^'  saidL^Estrange, 
•*  but  that  wasn't  hard  to  do." 

•*  I  suspect,  George,  that  neither  you  nor 
I  know  much  about  women." 

"For  my  part,  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  them." 

**  And  I  not  much." 

Aflcr  this  frank  confession  on  either  side, 
they  walked  along,  each  seemingly  deep  in 
his  own  thought,  and  said  little  till  they 
reached  the  City.  Leaving  them,  then,  on 
their  way  to  Lady  Augusta's  house,  where 
Bramleigh  desired  to  drop  his  card,  we 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  little  villa  at  Al- 
bano,  in  front  of  which  a  smart  groom  was 
leading  iC  lady's  horse,  while  in  the  distance 
a  solitary  nder  was  slowly  walking  his 
horse,  and  frequently  turning  his  looks  to- 
wards the  gate  of  the  villa. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  was,  that 

Lady  Augusta  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 

being  near  the  L'Estranges  to  pay  a  visit 

to  the  Bramleighs,  leaving  Fracontal  to  wait 

'  for  her  till  she  came  out. 

•*  This  visit  is  for  you,  Nelly,"  said  Julia 
as  she  read  the  card ;  **  and  I'll  make  my 
escape." 

She  had  but  time  to  get  out  of  the  room 
when  Lady  Augusta  entered. 

'*  My  dear  child,"  said  she,  rushing  into 
Nelly's  arms,  and  kissing  her  with  raptur- 
ous affection.  '*My  dear  child,  what  a 
happiness  to  sec  you  again,  and  4iow  well 
you  are  looking;  you're  handsomer,  I  de- 
clare, than  Marion.  Yes,  darling,  —  don't 
blush ;  it's  perfectly  true.  Where's  Augus- 
tus ?  has  he  come  with  you  ?  " 

**  He  has  gone  in  to  Rome  to  see  you," 
said  Nelly,  whose  face  was  stiU  crimson, 
and  who  felt  Hurried  and  agitated  by  the 
flighty  impetuosity  of  the  other. 

**  I  hope  it  was  to  say  that  you  are  both 
coming  to  me?  Yes,  dearest,  I'll  take  no 
excuse.  It  would  be  a  town-talk  if  you 
stopped  anywhere  else ;  and  I  have  such  a 
nice  little  villa  —  a  mere  baby-house;  but 
quite  larpjo  enoujrh  to  hold  you;  and  my 
brother-in-law  will  take  Augustus  about, 
juul  show  him  Rome,  and  I  shall  have  you 


all  to  myself.  We  have  much  to  talk  of, 
haven't  we  P  " 

Nelly  murmured  an  assent,  and  the  other 
continued. 

**  It's  all  so  sudden,  and  so  dreadfU,  — 
one  doesn't  realize  it;  at  least  I  don't. 
And  it  usually  takes  me  an  hour  or  two  of 
a  morning  to  convince  me  that  we  are  all 
ruined;  and  then  I  set  to  work  thmlring 
how  I'm  to  live  on  —  I  forget  exactly  what 
—  how  much  is  it,  darling  P  Shall  I  be  able 
to  keep  my  dear  horses  P  Pd  rather  die 
than  part  with  Ben  Azir:  one  of  the  Sul- 
tan's own  breeding ;  an  Arab  of  blue  blood, 
Nelly,  —  think  of  that !  Fve  refused  fabu- 
lous sums  for  him ;  but  he  is  such  a  love, 
and  follows  me  everywhere,  and  rears  up 
when  I  scold  him,  —  and  all  to  be  swept 
away  as  if  it  was  a  dream.  What  do  you 
mean  to  do,  dearest  P  Marry,  of  course. 
I  know  that, — but  in  the  meanwhile  P  " 

**We  are  going  to  Cattaro.  Augustas 
has  been  named  consul  there." 

**  Darling  child,  you  don't  know  what 
you  are  saying.  Isn't  a  consul  a  horrid 
creature  that  hves  in  a  seaport,  and  worries 
merchant  seamen,  and  imprisons  people 
who  have  no  passports  ?  " 

**  I  declare  I  haven't  a  notion  of  his  da* 
ties,"  said  Nelly,  laughing. 

**  Oh,  I  know  them  perfectly.  Fapia  al- 
ways wrote  to  the  consul  about  eetting 
heavy  baggage  through  the  custom-house ; 
and  when  our  sei*vants  quarrelled  with  the 
porters,  or  the  hotel  people,  it  was  the 
consul  sent  some  of  them  to  jail ;  but  you 
are  aware,  darling,  he  isn't  a  creature  one 
knows.  They  are  simply  impossible,  dear, 
impossible."  And  as  she  spoke  she  lay 
back  in  her  chair,  and  fanned  herself  as 
though  actually  overcome  by  the  violence 
of  her  emotion. 

'*  I  must  hope  Augustus  will  not  be  mi- 
possible ; "  and  Nelly  said  this  with  a  dry 
mixture  of  humour  and  vexation. 

**IIe  can't  help  it,  dearest.  It  will  be 
from  no  fault  of  his  own.  Let  a  man  be 
what  he  may,  once  he  derogates  there^s  an 
end  of  him.  It  sounds  beautifully,  I  know, 
to  say  that  he  will  remain  centlenum  and 
man  of  station  through  all  the  accidents  of 
life;  so  he  might,  darling,  so  long  as  he 
did  nothing — absolutely  nothing.  The 
moment,  however,  he  touches  an  **  emploi" 
it's  all  over;  from  that  hour  he  becomes 
the  custom's  creature,  or  the  consul,  or  the 
factor,  or  whatever  it  be  irrevocably.  Do 
you  know  that  is  the  only  wa^  to  keep  men 
of  family  out  of  small  oflScial  lifer  We 
should  see  them  keeping  lighthouses  if  it 
were  not  for  the  obloquy." 
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*'  And  xt  would  be  still  better  than  de- 
pendence." 

••ye«,  dearest,  in  a  novel — in  a  three- 
Toliime  thing  fVom  Mudie  —  so  it  would; 
but  real  life  is  not  lialf  so  accommodating. 
PU  talk  to  Gusty  about  this  myself.  And 
now,  do  tell  me  about  yourself.  Is  there 
no  enffagement?  no  fatal  attachment  that 
ajl  this  change  of  fortune  has  blighted  P 
Who  is  he,  dearest?  tell  me  all!  You 
don^t  know  what  a  wonderful  creature  I  am 
for  expedients.  There  never  was  the  like 
of  me  for  resources.  I  could  always  pull 
any  one  through  a  difficulty  but  myself.*' 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  web  to  offer  you 
for  disentanglement.^' 

'*  So  then  he  has  behaved  well ;  he  has 
not  deserted  you  in  your  change  of  for- 
tune?" 

"There  is  reallj  no  one  in  the  case," 
said  Nelly,  laughmg.  ''No  one  to  be 
either  faithful  or  unworthy." 

••  Worse  again,  dearest.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  good  at  your  age  as  an  unhappy 
Attachment.  A  girl  without  a  grievance 
always  mopes ;  and,"  added  she,  with  a 
marked  acuteness  of  look,  **  moping  a«^cs 
one  quicker  than  dpwnright  gnef.  The 
cycB  get  a  heavy  expression,  and  the  mouth 
dfrags  at  the  comers,  and  the  chin — isn't 
it  funny,  now,  such  a  stolid  feature  as  the 
chin  should  take  on  to  worrj'  us?  —  but  the 
chin  widens  and  becomes  square,  like  those 
Egyptian  horrors  in  the  Museum." 

••I  must  look  to  that,"  said  Nelly, 
gravely.  **  Pd  be  shocked  to  find  my  chin 
betravmg  me." 

••  And  men  are  such  wretches.  There  is 
no  amount  of  fretting  they  dont  exact  from 
us ;  but  if  we  show  any  signs  of  it  after- 
wards, —  any  hard  lines  about  the  eyes,  or 
any  patchincss  of  colour  in  the  cheek, — 
they  cry  out,  •  Isn't  she  gone  off? '  That's 
tlieir  phrase,  '  Isn't  she  gone  off?  " 

"How  well  you  understand;  how  well 
you  read  them  ?  " 

••  I  should  think  I  do ;  but  after  all,  dear- 
est, they  have  vor\'  fi?w  devices ;  if  it  wasn't 
that  they  can  get  away,  run  off  to  the  clubs 
and  their  other  haunts,  they  would  have  no 
chance  with  us.  See  how  they  fare  in 
country-houses,  for  instance.  How  many 
escape  there !  What  a  nice  stuff  your  dress 
is  made  of! " 

**  It  was  very  cheap." 

"No  matter;  it's  English.  That's  the 
great  thin^j  here.  Any  one  can  buy  a 
•gros.'  What  one  really  wants  is  a  name- 
less texture  and  a  neutral  tint.  You  must 
positively  walk  with  me  on  the  Pincian  in 
that  dress.  Roman  men  remark  everything.  • 
'  You^  not  be  ten  minutes  on^the  promenade ; 


till  every  one  will  know  whether  you  wear 
two  buttons  on  your  gloves  or  three." 

**  How  odious ! " 

*  *  How  delightftd !  Why,  my  dear  child, 
for  whom  do  we  dress?  Not  for  each 
other ;  no  more  than  the  artists  of  a  theatre 
act  or  sing  for  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Our  audience  is  before  us;  not  always  a 
very  enlightened  or  cultivated  one,  but 
always  entical.  There,  do  look  at  that 
stupid  groom ;  see  how  ho  suffers  my  horse 
to  lag  behind :  the  certain  way  to  have  him 
kicked  by  the  other ;  and  I  should  die,  I 
mean  really  die,  if  anything  happened  to 
Ben  Azir.  By  the  way  how  well  our  par- 
son rides.  I  declare  I  like  him  better  in 
th*e  saddle  than  in  the  pulpit.  They  rave 
here  about  the  way  he  jumps  the  ox-fences. 
You  must  say  *  taut  des  clioses '  for  me,  to 
him  and  his  sister,  whom  I  fear  I  have 
treated  shamefully.  I  was  to  have  had  her 
to  dinner  one  day,  and  I  forgot  all  about 
it ;  but  she  didn't  mind,  and  wrote  me  the 
prettiest  note  in  the  world.  But  I  always 
say,  it  is  so  easy  for  people  of  small  means 
to  be  good-tempered.  They  have  no  jeal- 
ousies about  gomg  here  or  there ;  no  heart- 
burnings that  such  a  one's  lace  is  Brussels 
Eoint,  and  much  finer  than  their  own. 
>on't  you  agree  with  me  ?  There,  I  knew 
it  would  come  to  that.  lie's  got  the  snaffle 
out  of  Ben  Azir's  mouth,  and  he's  sure  to 
break  away." 

"That  gentleman  apparently  has  come 
to  the  rescue.  See,  he  has  dismounted  to 
set  all  to  rights." 

"  How  polite  of  him.  Do  you  know  him, 
dear?"  . 

"  No.  I  may  have  seen  him  Ijcfore.  Pm 
so  terribly  short-sighted,  and  this  glass 
does  not  suit  me ;  but  I  must  be  going.  I 
suppose  I  had  better  thank  that  strange 
man,  hadn't  I?  Oh,  of  course,  dearest, 
you  would  be  too  bashfiil;  but  Pm  not. 
My  ol(f  governess,  Madame  de  Forgeon, 
used  to  say  that  English  people  never  knew 
how  to  be  bashful ;  they  only  looked  culpa- 
ble.    And  I  protest  she  was  right." 

"  The  gentleman  is  evidently  waiting  for 
your  gratitude ;  he  is  standing  there  still." 

"What  an  observant  puss  it  is,"  said 
Lady  Augusta,  kissing  her.  "  Tell  Gusty 
to  (^ome  and  see  me.  Settle  some  day  to 
come  in  and  dine,  and  bring  Uie  parson: 
he's  a  great  favourite  of  mine.  Where 
have  I  dropped  my  gauntlet  ?  Oh,  here  it 
is.  Pretty  whip,  isn't  it?  A  present,  a 
sort  of  a  love-gift  from  an   old  Russian 

Frince,  who  wanted  me  to  marr}'  him ;  and 
said  I  was  afraid ;  that  I  heanl  Russians 
knouted  their  wives.  And  so  he  assured 
me  I  should  have  the  only  whip  he  ever 
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used,  and  sent  mc  this.  It  was  neat,  or 
rather,  as  Dumas  says,  *La  plaisanterie 
n^etait  pas  mal  pour  un  Cossaque/  Good- 
by,  dearest,  good-by." 

So  actually  exhausted  was  poor  Nelly  by 
the  rattling  impetuosity  of  Lady  Augusta^s 
manner,  her  sudden  transitions,  and  abrupt 
questionings,  that,  when  Julia  entered  the 
room,  and  saw  her  Ipng  back  in  a  chair, 
wearied-looking  and  pale,  she  asked  — 

**  Are  you  ill,  dear  ?  " 

•*No;  but  I  am  actually  tired.  Lady 
Augusta  has  been  an  hour  here,  and  she 
has  talked  till  my  head  turned.^ 

**  I  feel  for  you  sincerely.  She  gave  me 
one  of  the  worst  headaches  I  ever  had,  and 
then  made  my  illness  a  reason  for  staying 
all  the  evening  here  to  bathe  my  temples." 

•*  That  was  good-natured,  however.'' 

*'  So  rd  have  thought,  too,  but  that  she 
made  George  always  attend  her  with  the 
ice  and  the  eau-do-rologne,  and  thus  main- 
tained a  little  ambulant  flirtation  with  him, 
that,  sick  as  I  was,  almost  drove  me  mad.'' 

**  She  means  nothing,  I  am  certain,  by 
all  these  levities,  or,  rather,  she  does  not 
care  what  thev  mean ;  but  here  come  our 
brothers,  and  \  am  eager  for  news  if  they 
have  any." 

•*  Where's  George?"  asked  Julia,  as  Au- 
gustus entered  alone. 

**  Sir  Marcus  Something  caught  him  at 
the  gate,  and  asked  to  have  five  minutes 
with  him." 

**That  means  putting  off  dinner  for  an 
hour  at  least,"  said  she,  half  pettishly.  **  I 
must  go  and  warn  the  cook." 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 
A  PROPOSAL  IN  FORM. 

Whkn  Sir  Marcus  ClufF  was  introduced 
into  L'Estranjre's  study,  his  first  care  was  to 
divest  himself  of  his  various  "wraps,"  a 
process  not  very  unlike  that  of  thfe  namlet 
gravedigger.  At  length,  he  arrived  at  a 
suit  of  entire  chamois-leather,  in  which  he 
stood  forth  like  an  enormous  frog,  and 
aorely  pushed  the  parson's  gravity  m  con- 
sequence. 

**  This  is  what  Ilazeldean  calls  the  *  chest- 
sufferer's  true  cuticle.'  Nothing  like  leather, 
my  dear  sir,  in  pulmonic  affections.  If  I'd 
have  known  it  earlier  in  life,  I'd  have  saved 
half  of  mv  left  lung,  which  is  now  hopelessly 
hepatized." 

L'Estrange  looked  compassionate,  though 
not  very  well  knowing  wliat  it  was  he  had 
pity  for. 

*'Not,"  added  the  invalid  hastily,  "that 
even  this  constitutes  a  grave  constitutional 
defect.    Davies  says  in  his  second  volume 


that  among  the  robust  men  of  England  yon 
would  not  find  one  in  twenty  without  some 
lungular  derangement.  He  percussed  me 
all  over,  and  was  some  time  before  he  found 
out  the  blot."  The  air«f  triumph  in  which 
this  was  said  showed  L'Estrange  that  he 
too  mi^t  afford  to  look  joyful. 

**  So  that,  with  this  reservation,  sir,  I  do 
consider  I  have  a  right  to  regard  myself,  as 
Boreas  pronounced  me,  sound  as  a  roach." 

**  I  sincerely  hope  so." 

"You  sec,  sir,  I  mean  to  be  frank  with 
yon.    I  descend  to  no  concealments." 

It  was  not  very  easy  for  L'Estrange  to 
understand  this  speech,  or  divine  what 
especial  necessity  there  was  for  his  own 
satisfaction  as  to  the  condition  of  Sir  Mar- 
cus Cluff's  viscera;  he,  however,  assent^ 
in  general  terms  to  the  high  esteem  he  felt 
for  candour  and  openness. 

"No,  my  dear  L'Estrange,"  resumed  he, 
"  without  mis  firm  conviction — a  sentiment 
based  on  faith  and  the  stethoscope  together 
—you  had  not  seen  me  here  this  day." 

"  The  weather  is  certainly  trying,"  said 
L'Estrange. 

"  I  do  not  allude  to  the  weather,  sir ;  tlie 
weather  is,  for  the  season,  remarkably  fine 
weather ;  there  was  a  mean  temperatore  of 
68^  Fahrenheit  during  the  last  twentr-fonr 
hours .  I  spoke  of  my  pulmonary  conditiQn, 
because  I  am  aware  people  are  in  tbe  habit 
of  calling  me  consumptive.  It  is  the  indis* 
criminatmg  way  ignorance  treats  a  very 
complex  question ;  and  when  I  assared  yon 
that  without  an  honest  conviction  that  or- 
ganic mischief  had  not  proceeded  far,  I 
really  meant  what  I  said  when  I  told  yon 
you  would  not  have  seen  me  here  this  day." 

Again  was  the  parson  mystified,  but  he 
only  bowed. 

"Ah,  sir,"  sighed  the  other,  "why  will 
not  people  be  always  candid  and  sincere  P 
And  when  shall  we  arrive  at  the  practice  of 
what  will  compel — actually  compel  sinoeri- 
ty?  I  tell  you,  for  instance,  I  have  an 
estate  worth  so  much — house  property 
here,  and  shares  in  this  or  that  company^ 
but  there  are  mortga^s,  I  dont  say  how 
much,  against  me;  I  nave  no  need  to  aay 
it.  You  drive  down  to  the  Registration 
Office  and  you  learn  to  a  shilling  to  what 
extent  I  am  liable.  Why  not  naTO  the 
same  system  for  physical  condition,  mrf 
Why  can't  you  call  on  the  College  of  Fhyai- 
cians,  or  whatever  the  body  be,  and  say, 
'How  is  Sir  Marcus  Cluff?  Pd  like  to 
know  about  that  right  auricle  of  his  heait. 
What  about  his  pancreas  ? '  Dont  yon  per- 
ceive the  inestimable  advantage  of  whal  I 
advise  P  " 

"  I  protest,  sir,  I  scarcely  follow  you.    I 
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do  not  exactly  see  how  I  have  the  risfat,  or 
to  what  extent  I  am  interested,  to  male  this 
inquinr," 

*'  Yoa  amaze — jou  actually  amaze  me !  ^^ 
and  Sir  Marcus  sat  for  some  seconds  con- 
templating the  object  of  his  astonishment. 
'*  I  come  here,  sir,  to  make  an  offer  for  your 
siater'shand 


n 


**  IVurdon  my  interrupting,  but  I  learn  this 
intentioD  only  now." 

••Then  you  didn't  read  my  note.  You 
didnH  read  the  *  turn  over.'  " 

••Pm  afraid  not.  I  only  saw  what  re- 
ferred to  the  church." 

"Then,  sir,  you  missed  the  most  in^r- 
tant ;  had  you  taken  the  trouble  to  turn  the 
page,  you  would  have  seen  that  I  ask  your  per- 
mission to  pay  my  formal  attentions  to  Miss 
Li^Estrange.  It  was  with  intention  I  first 
discussed  and  dismissed  a  matter  of  bus- 
iness; I  then  proceeded  to  a  question  of 
sentiment,  premising  that  I  held  myself 
bound  to  satisfy  you  regarding  my  property, 
and  my  pulmonary  condition.  Mind,  body, 
and  estate,  sir,  are  not  coupled  together  ig- 
norantly,  nor  inliarmoniousiy ;  as  you  know 
far  better  than  me, — mind,  body,  and  es- 
tate," repeated  he,  slowly.  •*  I  am  here  to 
sati^  you  on  each  of  them." 

••  Don^  you  think.  Sir  Marcus,  that  there 
are  questions  which  should  possibly  precede 
these?'' 

••  Do  you  mean  Miss  L'Estrance's  senti- 
ments, sir?"  George  bowed,  and  Sir  Mar- 
cos continued :  **  I  am  vain  enough  to  sup- 
pose I  can  make  out  a  good  case  for  myself. 
I  look  more,  but  I'm  only  forty-eight,  forty- 
eight  on  the  twelfth  September.  I  have 
twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  in  bank  stock 
—stock,  mind  you,  —  and  three  thousand 
four  hundred  a  year  in  land,  Norfolk  prop- 
erty. I  have  a  share  —  we'll  not  speak  of 
it  now — in  a  city  house ;  and  what's  better 
than  all,  sir,  not  sixpence  of  debt  in  the 
world.  I  am  aware  your  sister  can  have  no 
fortone,  but  I  can  affonl  myself,  what  the 
French  call  a  caprice,  though  this  ain't  a 
caprice,  for  I  have  thought  well  over  the 
matter,  and  I  see  she  would  suit  me  per- 
fectly. She  has  nice  gentle  ways,  she  can 
be  soothing  without  depression,  and  calm 
without  discouragement.  Ah,  that  is  the 
secret  of  secrets !  She  gave  me  my  drops 
last  evening  with  a  tenderness,  a  graceiul 
srmpathy,  that  went  to  my  heart.  I  want 
tnat,  sir — I  need  it,  I  yearn  for  it.  Simp- 
son said  to  me  years  ago,  '  Marry,  Sir  ]Mar- 
coSy  marry!  yours  is  a  temperament  that 
Inquires  study  and  intelligent  care.  A 
reaDy  clever  woman  gets  to  know  a  pulse  to 
perfection;  they  have  a  finer  sensibility, 
a  higher  orgamzation,  too,  in  the  touch.' 


Simpson  laid  great  stress  on  that;  but 
I  have  looked  out  in  vain,  sir.  I  employed 
agents ;  I  sent  people  abroad ;  Ladvertised 
in  The  Times — M.  C.  was  in  the  second 
column  —  for  above  two  years ;  and  with 
a  correspondence  that  took  two  clerks  to 
read  through  and  minute.  All  to  no  end ! 
All  in  vain !  They  tell  me  the  really  com- 
petent people  never  do  reply  to  an  adver- 
tisement ;  that  one  must  look  out  for  them 
oneself,  make  private  personal  inquiiy. 
Well,  sir,  I  did  that,  and  I  got  into  some 
unpleasant  scrapes  with  it,  and  two  actions 
for  breach  of  promise :  two  thousand  pounds 
the  last  one  cost  me,  though  I  got  my  ver- 
dict, sir ;  the  Chief  Baron  very  needlessly 
recommending  me,  for  the  future,  to  be  cau- 
tious in  forming  the  acquaintance  of  ladies, 
and  to  avoid  widows  as  a  general  rule. 
These  are  the  pleasantri  s  of  the  Bench,  and 
doubtless  they  amuse  the  junior  bar.  I  de- 
clare to  you,  sir,  in  all  seriousness,  Td  rather 
that  a  man  should  give  me  a  fillip  on  the 
nose  than  take  the  liberty  of  a  joke  with  me. 
It  is  the  one  insufferable  thing  in  life." 
This  sallv.  had  so  far  excited  him  that  it  was 
some  mmutes  ere  he  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session. **  Now,  Mr.  L'Estrange,"  said  he, 
at  last,  **  I  bind  you  in  no  degree  —  I  pledge 
you  to  nothing;  I  simply  ask  leave  to 
address  myself  to  your  sister.  It  is  what 
lawyers  call  a  *  motion  to  show  cause  why.' " 

**  I  perceive  that,"  broke  in  L'Estrange ; 
•*  but  even  that  much  I  ought  not  to  concede 
without  consulting  my  sister  and  obtaining 
her  consent.  Ylu  will  allow  me  therefore 
time." 

**  Time,  sir!  My  nerves  must  not  be 
agitated.  There  can  be  no  delays.  It  was 
not  without  a  great  demand  on  my  courage, 
and  a  strong  dose  of  chlorodine — Japps's 
preparation  —  that  I  made  this  effort  now. 
Don't  imagine  I  can  sustain  it  much  longer. 
No,  sir,  1  cannot  ^ive  time." 

**  AfTer  all.  Sir  Marcus,  you  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  my  sister  is  prepared  for  such 
a  proposition." 

**Sir,  they  are  always  prepared  for  it. 
It  never  takes  them  unawares.  I  have  made 
them  my  study  for  years,  and  I  do  think  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  their  way  of  think- 
ing and  acting.  I'll  lay  my  life  on  it,  if  you 
will  go  and  say,  *  Maria  '  * 

*'My  sister's  name  is  Julia,^  said  the 
other,  dr}'ly. 

**  It  may  be,  sir — I  said  *  Maria'  gener- 
ically,  and  I  repeat  it — *  Maria,  there  is  in 
my  study  at  this  moment  a  gentleman,  of 
irreproachable  morals  and  unblemished  con- 
stitution, whose  fortune  is  suflicicntlv  ample 
to  secure  many  comforts  and  all  absolute  ne- 
cessaries, who  desires  to  make  you  his  wife ; ' 
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her  first  exclamation  will  bo,  *  It  is  Sir  Mar- 
cus Cluff." 

**  It  is  {kot  impossible/^  said  L^Estrange, 


gravely. 


'*  The  rest,  sir,  is  not  with  you,  nor  even 
with  me.  Do  me,  then,  the  great  favour  to 
bear  my  messajje." 

Although  seemg  the  absurdity  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  vaguely  forecasting  the  way 
Julia  might  possibly  hear  the  proposition, 
L'Estrange  was  always  so  much  disposed  to 
yield  to  the  earnestness  of  any  one  who  per- 
sisted in  a  demand,  that  he  bowed  and  left 
the  room. 

**  Well,  Greorge,  he  lias  proposed? "  cried 
Julia,  as  her  brother  entered  the  room, 
where  she  sat  with  Nelly  Bramleigh. 

He  nodded  only,  and  the  two  girls  burst 
out  into  a  merry  laugh. 

**Come,  come,  Julia,"  said  he,  reprov- 
ingly. **  Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  the  man 
is  m  earnest,  and  must  be  treated  with  con- 
sideration." 

**But  tell  us  the  whole  scene.  Let  us 
have  it  all  as  it  occurred." 

**  rU  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It's  quite 
enough  to  say  that  Tie  declares  he  has  a  good 
fortune,  and  wishes  to  share  it  with  you,  and 
I  think  the  expression  of  that  wish  should  se- 
cure him  a  certain  deference  and  respect." 

*•  But  who  refuses,  who  thinks  of  refusing 
him  all  the  deference  and  respect  he  could 
ask  for  ?  Not  I,  certainly.  Come  now, 
like  a  dear  good  boy,  let  us  hear  all  he  said, 
and  what  you  replied.  I  suspect  there 
never  was  a  better  bit  of  real-life  comedy. 
I  only  wish  I  could  have  lia<l  a  part  in  it." 

**Not  too  late  yet,  perhaps,"  said  Nelly, 
with  a  dry  humour.  **  The  fifth  act  is  only 
beginning." 

**  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  meditating. 
George  will  not  tell  me  accurately  what  took 
place  in  his  interview,  and  I  think  I  could 


not  do  better  than  go  and  Icam  Sir  Marcos* 
sentiments  for  myself." 

She  arose  and  appo^ircd  about  to  leave  the 
room  when  L'Estranse  sprang  towards  the 
door,  and  stood  withnis  back  against  it. 

**  You're  not  serious,  Ju?"  cried  he,  in 
amazement. 

*'  I  should  say  very  serious.  If  Sir  Mar- 
cus only  makes  out  his  case,  as  faveorably 
as  you,  with  all  your  bun<rling,  can't  help 
representing  it,  why — all  things  consid" 
ered,  eh,  Nelly  ?  you,  1  know,  agree  with  me 
— I  rather  suspect  the  proposition  might  be 
entertained." 

**  Oh,  this  is  too  monstrous.  It  is  beyond 
all  belief,"  cried  L'Estrange.  And  he 
rustled  from  the  room  in  a  torrent  of  passion, 
while  Julia  sank  back  in  a  chair,  and  laug^ied 
till  her  eyes  ran  over  with  tears  of  merri- 
ment. 

**  IIow  could  you,  Julia !  Oh,  how  could 
you ! "  said  Nelly,  as  she  leaned  over  her 
and  tried  to  look  reproachful. 

**  Kyou  mean,  how  could  I  help  quizzing 
him  ?  I  can  understand  you ;  but  I  could  not. 
No,  Nelly,  I  could  not.  It  is  my  habit  to 
seize  on  the  absurd  side  of  any  embarrass- 
ment ;  and  you  may  be  sure  there  is  always 
one  if  you  only  look  for  it ;  and  you've  no 
idea  how  much  pleasanter — ay,  and  easier 
too  —  it  is  to  laugh  oneself  out  of  diincul- 
tics  than  to  grieve  over  them.  You'll  see 
George,  now,  will  be  spirited  up,  out  of  pure 
fright,  to  do  what  he  ought :  to  tell  this  man 
that  his  proposal  is  an  absurdity,  and  that 
young  women,  even  as  destitute  of  fortune 
as  myself,  do  not  marry  as  nursetcnders. 
There !  I  declare  that  is  Sir  Marcus  driving 
awa^  already.  Only  think  with  wliat  equa- 
nimity I  can  sec  wealth  and  title  taking  leave 
of  me.  Never  say  after  that  that  I  have  not 
courage." 


Discoveries  of  Roce-Salt  near  Berlin.  — 
A  few  wt'oks  ago,  as  the  workmen  were  boring 
for  an  artcsitm  well  at  a  place  culled  Spcrenberg, 
near  the  Berlin  and  Gorlitz  lUilway,  in  Prussia, 
they  uncxi)octc<.lly  struck  a  l)cd  of  rock-salt  at 
rather  more  than  3(K)  foot  below  the  surface. 
The  samples  brouglit  up  are  quite  white  and 
clean,  an'l  a  cheinical  analysis  has  demonstrated 
their  great  purity,  being  perfectly  free  from  any 
admixture  of  natnm,  kali,  or  magnesia.  At 
Stossfurt,  another  place  in  Prussia,  where  rock- 
salt  was  discovereil  last  year,  a  stratum  of  kali- 
soda  overlies  the  bcfl  of  8:ilt,  whilst  at  Schono- 
beck,  also  in  Prussia,  it  lies  under  the  salt.  It  is 
therefore  consiilered  by  no  means  improbable, 
acconling  to  the  Grocer^  that  these  mineral 
salts,  which  are  now  so  much  used  in  agricul- 
ture and  various  industrial  manufactures,  may 


still  be  found  at  Spcrenberg  at  a  greater  depth 
than  has  hitherto  been  reached;  this  will  soon 
be  decided,  as  the  boring  operations  are  being 
carried  on  with  spirit  and  cucrgy.  Down  to 
last  week  the  workmen  h^ul  penetrated  the  bed 
of  rock-salt  to  the  depth  of  80  feet  without  9aj 
indications  of  arriving  at  its  lowest  stratom. 
Under  all  circumsUinces,  tlio  o^vner  of  thegroond 
may  bo  thankful  fur  liis  fortunate  discovery; 
for,  being  situatc<l  close  to  a  railway,  he  can 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  with  salt  at  a 
very  cheap  rate,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  months  that  the  scUe  of  this  article,  which 
has  hitherto  always  been  a  Government  Inonoj^ 
oly  in  Pnissia,  has  l)Con  tlurovv-n  open  to  pQUM 
competition,  subject  only  to  a  very  modsntetax 
on  the  production. 
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CHAPTER  ZXVn. 
PHINEAS  DISCUSSED. 

Ladt  Laura  Kennedy  heard  two  accounts 
of  her  firiend's  speech, — and  both  from  men 
who  had  been  present.  Her  husband  was 
in  hia  place,  in  accordance  with  his  constant 
practice,  and  Lord  Brentford  had  been 
seated,  perhaps  unfortunately,  in  the  poers^ 
galleiy. 

**  And  you  think  it  was  a  failure  P  ^^  Lady 

ara  said  to  her  husband. 

''  It  certainly  was  not  a  success.     There 

8  nothinff  particular  about  it.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  it  you  could  hardly  hear.^^ 

After  that  she  got  the  morning  newspa- 
per, and  turned  with  great  interest  to  the 
report.  Phineas  Finn  had  been,  as  it  were, 
adopted  by  her  as  her  own  political  off- 
spring,—  or  at  any  rate  as  ner  political 
sodchild.  She  had  made  promises  on  his 
behalf  to  yarious  personages  of  high  politi- 
cal standing,  —  to  her  father,  to  Mr.  Monk, 
to  the  Duke  of  St.  Bun^y,  and  even  to 
Mr.  Mildmay  himself.  She  had  thoroughly 
intended  that  Phineas  Finn  should  be  a  po- 
lidcal  success  from  the  first ;  and,  since  her 
marriage,  she  had,  I  think,  been  more  intent 
upon  it  than  before.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
feeling  on  her  part  that  having  wronged  him 
in  one  way,  she  would  repay  hun  in  another. 
She  had  become  so  eager  for  his  success,  — 
for  a  while  scorning  to  conceal  her  feeling, 
—  that  her  husband  had  unconsciously  be- 
ffun  to  entertain  a  dislike  to  her  eagerness. 
We  know  how  quickly  women  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  .the  feelings  of  those  with 
whom  they  live ;  and  now,  on  that  very  oc- 
casion. Lady  Laura  perceived  that  her  hus- 
band did  not  take  in  good  port  her  anxiety 
on  behalf  of  her  friend.  She  saw  that  it 
was  so  as  she  turned  over  the  newspaper 
looking  for  the  report  of  the  speech.  It 
was  given  in  six  lines,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
tliere  was  an  intimation,  —  expressed  in  the 
shape  of  advice, — tliat  the  young  orator 
had  better  speak  more  slowly  if  he  wished 
to  be  efficacious  either  with  the  House  or 
with  the  country. 

**  He  seems  to  have  been  cheered  a  good 
deal,^  said  Lady  Laura. 

'*  All  members  are  cheered  at  their  first 
speech,^  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

**rve  no  doubt  he^ll  do  well  yet,"  said 
Lady  Laura. 

•*  Very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy.  Then 
he  turned  to  his  newspaper,  and  did  not 
take  his  eyes  off  it  as  long  as  his  wife  re- 
■lained  with  him. 

Later  in  the  day  Lady  Laura  saw  her 
father,  and  Miss  Kfliiigham  was  with  her  at 
die  time.     I^ord  Brentford  said  something 
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which  indicated  that  he  had  heard  the  debate 
on  the  previous  evening,  and  Lady  Laura 
instantly  began  to  ask  him  about  Phineas. 

"  The  less  said  the  better,"  was  the  EarPs 
reply. 

**Do  you  mean  that  it  was  so  bad  as 
that  ?  "  asked  Lady  Laura. 

**  It  was  not  very  bad  at  first;  — though 
indeed  nobody  could  say  it  was  very  good. 
But  he  got  himself  into  a  mess  about  the 
police  and  the  magistrates  before  he  had 
done,  and  nothing  but  the  kindly  feeling 
always  shown  to  a  first  effort  saved  him  from 
being  coughed  down."  Lady  Laura  had  not 
a  word  more  to  say  about  Phineas  to  her 
father;  but,  womanlike,  she  resolved  that 
she  would  not  abandon  him.  How  many 
first  failures  in  the  world  have  been  the  pre- 
cursors of  ultimate  success?  **Mildmay 
will  lose  his  bill,"  said  the  Earl,  sorrowful- 
ly. **  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  doubt 
about  that." 

**  And  what  will  you  all  do  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Laura. 

**  We  must  go  to  the  country,  I  suppose,^ 
said  the  Earl. 

•*  Whaf  s  the  use  P  You  can't  have  a  more 
liberal  House  than  you  have  now,"  said 
Lady  Laura. 

**We  may  have  one  less  liberal,  —  or 
rather  less  radical, — with  fewer  men  to 
support  Mr.  TumbuU.  I  do  not  see  what 
else  we  can  do.  Tlicy  say  that  there  are  no 
less  than  twenty-seven,  men  on  our  side  of 
the  House  who  will  either  vote  with  Turn- 
bull  against  us,  or  will  decline  to  vote  at 
all." 

**  Every  one  of  them  ought  to  lose  his 
seat,"  said  Ladv  Laura. 

**But  what  can  we  do?  How  is  the 
Queen's  Government  to  be  carried  on?" 
We  all  know  the  sad  earnestness  which  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  EarPs  brow  as  he 
asked  these  momentous  questions.  *  *  I  don't 
suppose  that  Mr.  Tumbull  can  form  a  Min- 
istry."* 

m 

**  With  Mr.  Daubeny  as  whipper-in,  per- 
haps he  might,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

**An(l  will  Mr.  Finn  lose  his  seat?'' 
asked  Violet  Effingliam. 

**Most  probably,"  said  the  Earl.  **^He 
only  got  it  by  an  accident." 

*'  You  must  find  him  a  seat  somewhere  in 
England,"  said  Violet. 

**  That  might  be  difficult,"  said  the-Eari, 
who  then  left  the  room. 

The  two  women  remained  together-  for 
some  quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  spoke 
again.  Then  Lady  Laura  said  someuiing 
about  her  brother.  **  If  there  be  a  dissolu- 
tion, I  hope  Oswald  will  stand  for  Lough- 
ton."    Loughton  was  a  boroughi  close  to 
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Saulsby,  in  which,  as  regarded  its  political 
interests,  Lord  Brentford  was  supposed  to 
have  considerable  influence.  To  tnis  Violet 
said  nothing.  **  It  is  quite  time,"  continued 
Lady  Laura,  **  that  old  Mr.  Standish  should 
give  way.  He  has  had  the  seat  for  twenty- 
hve  years,  and  has  never  done  anything,  and 
he  seldom  goes  to  the  House  now." 

**  He  is  not  your  uncle,  is  he?" 

**  No ;  he  is  papa^s  cousin ;  but  he  is  ever 
so  much  older  than  papa ;  —  nearly  eighty, 
I  believe." 

**  Would  not  that  be  just  the  place  for 
Mr.  Finn  ?  "  said  Violet. 

Then  Lady  Laura  became  very  serious. 
**  Oswald  would  of  course  have  a  better 
right  to  it  than  anybody  else." 

**  But  would  Lord  Chiltem  go  into  Parlia- 
ment? I  have  heard  him  declare  that  he 
would  not." 

"  If  we  could  get  papa  to  ask  him,  I  think 
he  would  change  his  mind,"  said  Lady 
Laura. 

There  was  a^in  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, after  which  Violet  returned  to  the 
original  subject  of  their  conversation.  **  It 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  that  Mr.  Finn 
should  be  turned  out  mto  the  cold.  Don^t 
you  think  so  ?  " 

**  I,  for  one,  should  be  very  sorry." 

**So  should  I,  —  and  the  more  so  from 
what  Lord  Brentford  says  about  his  not 
speaking  well  last  night.  I  don^t  think  that 
it  is  very  much  of  an  accomplishment  for  a 
gentleman  to  speak  well.  Mr.  Tumbull,  I 
suppose,  speaks  well;  and  they  say  that 
that  horrid  man,  Mr.  Bonteen,  can  talk  by 
the  hour  together.  I  don't  think  that  it 
shows  a  man  to  be  clever  at  all.  But  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Finn  would  do  it,  if  he  set  his 
mind  to  it,  and  I  shall  think  it  a  great  shame 
if  they  turn  him  out." 

**  It  would  depend  very  much,  I  suppose, 
on  Lord  TuUa." 

**  I  don't  know  anvthing  about  Lord  Tul- 
la,"  said  Violet;  **  but  Tm  quite  sure  that 
he  might  hav6  Loughton,  if  wo  manage  it 

Eroperly.  Of  course  Lord  Chiltem  should 
ave  it  if  he  wants  it,  but  I  don't  think  he 
will  stand  in  Mr.  Finn's  way." 

**  I'm  afraid  it's  out  of  the  question,"  said 
Lady  Laura,  gravely.  '*  Papa  thinks  so 
much  about  the  borough."  The  reader  will 
remember  that  both  Lord  Brentford  and  his 
daughter  were  thorough  reformers!  The 
use  of  a  little  borough  of  his  own,  however, 
is  a  convenience  to  a  great  peer. 

**  Those  difficult  things  have  always  to  be 
talked  of  for  a  long  while,  and  then  they 
become  easy,"  said  Violet.  **  I  believe  if 
you  were  to  propose  to  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
give  all  his  property  to  the  Church  Mis- 


sionaries and  emigrate  to  New  ZeaUnd,  he'd 
begin  to  consider  it  seriously  ailer  a  time." 

*•  I  shall  not  try,  at  any  rate." 

'*  Because  you  don^t  want  to  go  to  New 
Zealand ;  — but  you  might  try  about  Lough- 
ton for  poor  Mr.  Finn." 

*'  Violet,"  said  Lady  Laura,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause; — and  she  spoke  sharply; 
'*  Violet,  I  believe  you  are  in  love  with^iur. 
Finn." 

**  That's  just  like  you,  Laura." 

**  I  never  made  such  an  accusation  against 
you  before,  or  a^inst  anybody  else  uiat  I 
can  remember.  But  I  do  be^m  to  belieye 
that  you  are  in  love  with  Mr.  Finn." 

'*  Why  shouldn't  I  be  in  love  with  him* 
if  I  like?" 

**  I  say  nothing  about  that ; — only  he  has 
not  got  a  penny." 

**  But  I  have,  my  dear." 

**  And  I  doubt  whether  you  have  any  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  he  is  in  love  whh 
you." 

**  That  would  be  my  affair,  myr  dear.** 
.    **  Then  jou  are  in  love  with  mm P  " 

*'  That  18  my  affair  also." 

Lady  Laura  shrugged  her  shoulders.  '*  Of 
course  it  is ;  and  if  you  tell  me  to  hold  mjr 
tongue,  of  course  I  will  do  so.  If  you  asK 
me  whether  I  think  it  a  good  match,  of 
course  I  must  say  I  do  not." 

**I  don't  tell  you  to  hold  your  tonsne, 
and  I  don't  ask  you  what  you  think  i£oat 
the  match.  You  are  quite  welcome  to  talk 
as  much  about  me  as  you  please  ;-^bQt  as 
to  Mr.  Phineas  Finn,  you  have  no  bnsittess 
to  think  anything." 

**  I  shouldn't  talk  to  anybody  but  your- 
self." 

**  I  am  growing  to  be  quite  indifferent  as 
to  what  people  say.  Lady  Baldock  asked 
me  the  other  day  whether  I  was  gmnff  to 
throw  myself  away  on  Mr.  Laurencefni- 
gibbon." 

"No!" 

•*  Indeed  she  did." 

**  And  what  did  you  answer?  " 

**  I  told  her  that  it  was  not  quite  settled; 
but  that  as  I  had  only  spoken  to  hmi  onoe 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  then  lor  not 
more  than  half  a  minute,  and  as  I  waan^ 
sure  whether  I  knew  him  by  sight,  and  as  I 
had  reason  to  suppose  he  didnt  know  my 
name,  there  might,  perhaps,  be  a  delay  of 
a  week  or  two  oefore  the  thing  came  ofll 
Then  she  flounced  out  of  the  room.^ 

**  But  what  made  her  ask  about  Mr.  Fita- 
gibbon?" 

"  Somebody  had  been  hoaxing  her.  I  aa 
beginning  to  think  that  Augusta  does  it  Ibr 
her  private  amusement.  If  so,  I  shall  tUak 
more  highly  of  my  dear  cousin  than  I  lunra 
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hitbcrto  done.  But,  Laura,  as  you  have 
made  a  similar  accusation  against  me,  and 
as  I  cannot  get  out  of  it  with  you  as  I  do 
irith  my  aunt,  I  must  ask  you  to  hear  my 
protestation.  I  am  not  in  love  with  Mr. 
I%ineas  Finn.  Heaven  help  me ;  —  as  far 
as  I  can  tell  I  am  not  in  love  with  any  one, 
and  never  shall  be.^^    Lady  Laura  looked 

{yleased.  **  Do  you  know,"  continued  Vio- 
et,  "  that  I  think  I  could  be  in  love  with 
Mr.  Fhineas  Finn,  if  I  could  be  in  love  with 
anybody.^  Then  Lady  Laura  looked  dis- 
pleased. "  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman,^ continued  Violet.  **  Then  he  is  a 
man  of  spirit.  And  then  he  has  not  too 
much  spint; — not  that  kind  of  spirit  which 
makes  some  men  think  that  they  are  the 
finest  things  going.  His  manners  are  per- 
fect;—  not  (Jnesterfieldian,  and  yet  never 
offensive.  He  never  browbeats  any  one, 
and  never  toadies  any  one.  He  knows  how 
to  live  easily  with  men  of  all  ranks,  without 
any  appearance  of  claiming  a  special  status 
for  himself.  If  he  were  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to-morrow,  I  believe  he 
would  settle  down  into  the  place  of  the  first 
subject  in  the  land  without  arrogance,  and 
without  false  shame." 

"You  are  his  eulogist  with  a  ven- 
geance." 

"  I  am  his  eulogist^  but  I  am  not  in  love 
with  him.  If  he  were  to  ask  me  to  be  his 
wife  to-morrow,  I  should  be  distressed,  and 
should  refuse  him.  If  he  were  to  marry 
my  dearest  friend  in  the  world,  I  shoul<l  tell 
him  to  kiss  me  and  be  my  brother.  As  to  Mr. 
Phineas  Finn, — those  are  my  sentiments." 

••  What  you  say  is  very  odd." 

**  Why  odd?" 

"  Simply  because  mine  are  the  same." 

**Are  they  the  same?  I  once  thought, 
Laura,  that  you  did  love  him ;  •—  that  you 
meant  to  be  Ids  wife." 

Lady  Laura  sat  for  a  while  without  mak- 
ing any  reply  to  this.  She  sat  with  her  el- 
bow on  the  table  and  with  her  face  leaning 
on  her  hand,  —  thinking  how  far  it  would 
tend  to  her  comfort  if  she  spoke  in  true 
confidence.  Violet  during  the  time  never 
took  her  eves  from  her  friend^s  face,  but 
remained  silent  as  though  waiting  for  an 
answer.  She  had  been  very  explicit  as  to 
her  feelings.  Would  Laura  Kennedy  be 
equally  explicit?  She  was  too  clever  to 
forget  that  such  plainness  of  speech  would 
be,  must  be  more  difiicult  to  Lady  Laura 
than  to  herself.  Lady  Laura  was  a  married 
woman ;  but  she  felt  that  her  friend  would 
have  been  wrong  to  search  for  secrets,  un- 
less she  were  ready  to  tell  her  own.  It  was 
probably  some  such  feeling  which  made 
Lady  Laura  speak  at  last. 


**  So  I  did,  nearly — "  said  Lady  Laura; 
**  very  nearly.  You  told  me  just  now  that 
you  had  money,  and  could  therefore  do  as 
you  pleased.  I  had  no  money,  and  could 
not  (lo  as  I  pleased." 

"And  you  told  me  also  that  I  had  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  he  cared  for  me." 

"Did  I?  Well;  —  I  suppose  you  have, 
no  reason.  He  did  care  for  me.  He  did 
love  me." 

"He  told  you  so P" 

"  Yes,  —  he  told  me  so." 

"  And  how  did  you  answer  him  P  " 

"I  had  that  very  morning  become  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Kennedy.    Tlmt  was  my  an- 
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swer. 

"And  what  did  he  say  when  you  told 
him?" 

"I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  remember. 
But  he  behaved  very  well." 

"And  now,  —  if  he  were  to  love  me, 
you  would  grudge  me  his  love  ?  " 

"Not  for  that  reason,  —  not  if  I  know 
myself.  Oh  no !  I  would  not  be  so  selfish 
as  that." 

"  For  what  reason  then  P  " 

"  Because  I  look  upon  it  as  written  in 
heaven  that  you  are  to  be  Oswald's  wife." 

"  Heaven's  writings  then  are  false,"  said 
Violet,  getting  up  and  walking  aw|i^. 

In  the  meantime  Fhineas  was  veir 
wretched  at  home.  When  he  reached  hia 
lodgings  after  leaving  the  House,  —  after 
his  short  conversation  with  Mr.  Monk,  — 
he  tried  to  comfort  himself  with  what  that 
gentleman  had  said  to  him.  For  a  while, 
while  he  was  walking,  there  had  been  some 
comfort  in  Mr.  Monk'*s  words.  Mr.  Monk 
had  much  experience,  and  doubtless  knew 
what  he  was  saying,  —  and  there  might  yet 
be  hope.  But  all  this  hope  faded  away 
when  Fhineas  was  in  his  own  rooms.  There 
came  upon  him,  as  he  looked  round  them, 
an  idea  that  he  had  no  business  to  be  in 
Parliament,  that  he  was  an  impostor,  that 
he  was  going  about  the  world  under  false 
pretences,  and  that  he  would  never  set  him- 
self aright,  even  unto  himself,  till  he  had 
gone  through  some  terrible  act  of  humilia- 
tion. He  nad  been  a  cheat  even  to  Mr. 
Quintus  Slide  of  the  Banner,  in  accepting 
an  invitation  to  come  among  them.  He 
had  been  a  cheat  to  Lady  Laura,  in  that  he 
had  induced  her  to  think  that  he  was  fit  to 
live  with  her.  He  was  a  cheat  to  Violet 
Effingham,  in  assuming  that  he  was  capable 
of  makipg  himself  agreeable  to  her.  He 
was  a  cheat  to  Lord  Chiltem  when  riding 
liis  horses,  and  pretending  to  be  a  proper 
associate  for  a  man  of  fortune.  Whv,  — 
what  was  his  income?  What  his  birth? 
What  his  proper  position?    And  now  be 
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had  got  the  reward  which  all  cheats  deserve. 
Then  he  went  to  bed,  and  as  he  lav  there, 
he  thought  of  Mary  Flood  Jones,  llad  he 
plighted  his  troth  to  Mar}',  and  then  have 
worked  like  a  slave  under  Mr.  Low's  aus- 
pices, —  he  would  not  have  been  a  cheat. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  hardly  been 
asleep  when  the  girl  came  into  his  room  in 
the  morning.  "Sir,"  said  she,  ** there's 
that  gentleman  there. 

**  What  gentleman  ?  " 

**  The  old  gentleman." 

Then  Phineas  knew  that  Mr.  Clarkson 
was  in  his  sitting-room,  and  that  he  would 
not  leave  it  till  he  had  seen  the  owner  of 
the  room.  Nay,  — Phineas  was  pretty  sure 
that  Mr.  Clarkson  would  come  into  the  bed- 
room, if  he  were  kept  long  waiting.  **  Damn 
the  old  gentleman,"  said  Phineas  in  his 
wrath;  —  and  the  maid-servant  heard  him 
say  80. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  he  went  out  into 
the  sitting-room,  with  his  slippers  on  and 
in  his  dressing-gown.  Suffering  under  the 
circumstances  of  such  an  emergency,  how 
is  any  man  to  go  through  the  work  of  dress- 
ing and  washmg  with  proper  exactness  P 
As  to  the  prayers  which  he  said  on  that 
morning,  I  tuink  that  no  question  should  be 
asked.  •He  came  out  with  a  black  cloud  on 
his  brow'  and  with  his  mind  half  made  up 
to  kick  Mr.  Clarkson  out  of  the  room. 
Mr.  Clarkson,  when  he  saw  him,  moved  his 
chin  round  within  his  white  cravat,  as  was 
a  custom  with  him,  and  put  his  thumb  and 
forefinger  on  his  lips,  and  then  shook  his 
head. 

**  Very  bad,  Mr.  Finn ;  very  bad  indeed ; 
very  bad,  ain't  it  ?  " 

**You  coming  here  in  this  way  at  all 
times  in  the  day  is  very  bad,"  said  Phineas. 

**And  where  would  you  have  me  go? 
Would  you  like  to  see  me  down  in  the 
lobby  of* the  House?" 

**  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Clarkson,  I 
don't  want  to  see  you  anywhere." 

**  Ah ;  yes ;  I  daresay !  And  that's  what 
vou  call  honest,  being  a  Parliament  gent ! 
Vou  had  my  money,  and  then  you  teU  me 
you  don't  want  to  see  me  any  more !  " 

**  I  have  not  had  your  money,"  said 
Phineas. 

**  But  let  me  tell  you,"  continued  Mr. 
Clarkson,  **  that  I  want  to  see  you; — and 
shall  go  on  seeing  you  till  the  money  is 
paid." 

**  I've  not  had  any  of  your  money,"  said 
Phineas. 

Mr.  Clarkson  again  twitched  his  chin 
about  on  the  top  of  his  cravat  and  smiled. 
*•  Mr.  Finn,"  said  he,  showing  the  bill,  **is 
that  your  name  ?  " 


**  Yes,  it  is." 

**  Then  I  want  my  money." 

**  I. have  no  money  to  give  you." 

**  Do  be  punctual,  now.  Why  ain^  you 
punctual  ?  Td  do  anything  for  you  if  you 
were  punctual.  I  would  indeed."  Mr. 
Clarkson,  as  he  said  this,  sat  down  in  the 
chair  which  had  been  placed  for  our  heroes 
breakfast,  and  cutting  a  slice  off  the  loaf, 
began  to  butter  it  witn  great  composure. 

*'Mr.  Clarkson,"  said  Phineas,  "I  can- 
not ask  you  to  breakfast  here.  I  am  en- 
gaged." 

**  I'll  just  take  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter 
all  the  same,"  said  Clarkson.  •*  Where  do 
you  get  your  butter?  Now  I  could  tell 
you  a  woman  who'd  give  it  you  cheaper 
and  a  deal  better  than  this.  This  is  all 
lard.     Shall  I  send  her  toyou ? " 

**  No,"  said  Phineas.  There  was  no  tea 
ready,  and  therefore  Mr.  Clarkson  emptied 
the  milk  into  a  cup  and  drank  it.  *'  After 
this,"  said  Phineas,  "I  must  beg,  Mr. 
Clarkson,  that  you  will  never  come  to  my 
room  any  more.  I  shall  not  be  at  home  to 
you." 

**The  lobby  of  the  House  is  the  same 
thing  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Clarkson.  *•  They 
know  me  there  well.  I  wish  you'd  be  punc- 
tual, and  then  we'd  be  the  best  of  friends." 
Aflcr  that  Mr.  Clarkson,  having  finished 
his  bread  and  butter,  took  his. leave. 

CHAPTER  xxvni. 

THE  SECOND  READINQ  IS  CAKBIED. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  was  prolonged 
during  the  whole  of  that  weeK.  Lord 
Brentford,  who  loved  his  seat  in  the  Cabi- 
net and  the  glory  of  bein^  a  Minister,  bet- 
ter even  than  he  loved  his  borough,  had 
taken  a  gloomy  estimate  when  he  spoke  of 
twenty-seven  defaulters,*  and  of  the  biU  as 
certainly  lost.  Men  who  were  better  able 
than  he  to  make  estimates,  — the  Bonteens 
and  Fitzgibbons  on  each  side  of  the  Ilouse, 
and  above  all,  the  Ratlers  and  Robys,  pro- 
duced lists  from  day  to  day  which  yaried 
now  by  three  names  in  one  direction,  then 
by  two  in  another,  and  which  fluctuated  at 
last  by  units  only.  They  all  concurred  in 
declaring  that  it  would  be  a  very  near 
division.  A  great  effort  was  made  to  dose 
the  debate  on  the  Friday,  but  it  failed,  and 
the  full  tide  of  speech  was  carried  on  till 
the  following  Monday.  On  that  mormng 
Phineas  hcanl  Mr.  Ratler  declare  atthednS 
that,  as  far  as  his  judgment  went,  the  diTiskm 
at  that  moment  was  a  fair  subject  for  a  bet. 
*' There  are  two  men  doubtful  in  tiM 
Ilouse,"  said  Mr.  Ratler,  **  and  if  one  Totes 
on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  or  if 
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neither  Tote  at  all,  it  will  be  a  tie.^  Mr. 
Robj,  howeTcr,  the  whip  on  the  other  side, 
was  quite  sure  that  one  at  least  of  these 
gentlemen  would  go  into  his  -lobby,  and 
uiat  the  other  would  not  go  into  Mr.  Rat- 
lei's  lobby.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  town  was  generally  inclined  to  put 
more  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Boby  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Ratler;  and 
among  betting  men  there  certainly  was  a 
point  ffiven  by  those  who  backed  the  Con- 
servatives. The  odds,  however,  were  lost, 
for  on  the  division  the  numbers  in  the  two 
lobbies  were  equal,  and  the  Speaker  gave 
his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  Grovem- 
ment.  The  bill  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  was  lost,'  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  ref- 
erence to  any  subsequent  action.  Mr. 
Roby  declared  that  even  Mr.  Mildmay  could 
not  go  on  with  nothing  but  the  Speaker^s 
vote  to  support  him.  Mr.  >Iildmay  had  no 
doubt  felt  that  he  could  not  ^o  on  with  his 
bill  from  the  moment  in  which  Mr.  Tum- 
bnll.  had  declared  his  opposition ;  but  he 
could  not  with  propriety  withdraw  it  in  def- 
erence to  Mr.  Tumbull^s  opinion. 

During  the  week  Phineas  had  had  his 
hands  sufficiently  full.  Twice  he  had  ^onc 
to  the  potted  peas  inquiry ;  but  he  had  been 
at  the  office  of  the  Pcople^s  Banner  more 
often  than  that.  Bunce  had  been  very 
resolute  in  his  determination  to  brin^  an 
action  against  the  police  for  false  imprison- 
ment, even  though  he  spent  every  shilling 
of  his  savings  in  doing  so.  And  when  his 
wife,  in  the  presence  of  Phineas,  begjjed 
that  bygones  mif^ht  be  bygones,  remindmg 
him  that  spilt  milk  could  not  be  recovered, 
he  called'  her  a  mean-spirited  woman.  Then 
Mrs.  Bunce  wept  a  flood  of  tears,  and  told 
her  favourite  lodger  that  for  her  all  comfort 
in  this  world  was  over.  **  Drat  the  reform- 
ers, I  say.  And  I  wish  there  was  no  Par- 
liament; so  I  do.  Whafs  the  use  of  all 
the  voting,  when  it  means  nothing  but  dry 
bread  and  cross  words?''  Phineas  by  no 
means  encouraged  his  landlord  in  his  liti- 
gious spirit,  advising  him  rather  to  keep  his 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  leave  the  fighting 
of  the  battle  to  the  columns  of  the  Banner, 
—  which  would  fight  it,  at  any  rate,  with 
economv.  But  Bunco,  though  ne  delighted 
in  the  Banner,  and  showed  an  unfortunate 
readiness  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Quintiis 
Slide,  would  have  his  action  at  law ;  —  in 
which  resolution  Mr.  Slide  did,  I  fear,  en- 
courage him  behind  the  back  of  his  better 
friend,^  Phineas  Finn. 

Phineas  went  with  Bunce  to  Mr.  Low's 
chambers,  —  for  Mr.  Low  had  in  some  way 
become  acquainted  with  the  law-stationer's  I 
jo&mejinan, — and  there  some  veiygoodj 


advice  was  given.  •*  Slave  you  asked  your- 
self what  is  your  object,  Mr.  Bunce  ?  ^  said 
Mr.  Low.  Mr.  Bunce  declared  that  he  had 
asked  himself  that  question,  and  had  an- 
swered it.  His  object  was  redress.  **In 
the  shape  of  compensation  to  yourself,^ 
suggested  Mr.  Low.  No ;  Mr.  Bunce  would 
not  admit  that  he  personally  required  any 
compensation.  The  redress  wanted  was 
punishment  to  the  man.  '*  Is  it  for  ven- 
geance ?"  asked  Mr.  Low.  No ;  it  was  not 
lor  vengeance,  Mr.  Bunce  declared.  **It 
ought  not  to  be,"  continued  Mr.  Low ;  *•  be- 
cause, though  you  think  that  the  man  ex- 
ceeded in  ms  duty,  you  must  feel  that  he 
was  doing  so  through  no  personal  ill-will  to 
yourself." 

"What  I  want  is,  to  have  the  fellows 
kept  in  their  proper  places,"  said  Mr. 
Bunce. 

**  Exactly ;  — and  therefore  these  things, 
when  they  occur,  are  mentioned  in  the  press 
and  in  Parliament,  —  and  the  attention  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  is  called  to  them.  Thank 
God,  we  don't  have  very  much  of  that  kind 
of  thing  in  England." 

"  Maybe  we  shall  have  more  if  we  dont 
look  to  it,"  said  Bunce  stoutly. 

**  We  always  are  looking  to  it,"  ^d  Mr. 
Low ;  —  **  looking  to  it  very  carefully.  But 
I  don't  think  anything  is  to  be  done  in  that 
way  by  indictment  against  a  single  man, 
whose  conduct  has  been  already  approved 
by  the  magistrates.  If  you  want  notoriety, 
Mr.  Bunce,  and  don't  mind  what  you  pay 
for  it ;  or  have  got  anybody  else  to  pay  for 
it ;  then  indeed " 

**  There  ain't  nobody  to  pay  for  it,"  said 
Bunce,  waxing  angry. 

**  Then  I  certainly  should  not  pay  for  it 
myself  if  I  were  you,"  said,  Mr.  Low. 

But  Bunce  was  not  to  be  counselled  out 
of  his  intention.  When  he  was  out  in  the 
square  with  Phineas  he  expressed  great  an- 
ger against  Mr.  Low.  **He  don't  know 
what  patriotism  means,"  said  the  law  scriv- 
ener. **And  then  he  talks  to  me  about 
notoriety !  It  has  always  been  the  same 
way  with  'em.  If  a  man  shows  a  spai^  of 
public  feeling,  it's  all  hambition.  I  don*t 
want  no  notoriety.  I  wants  to  earn  my 
bread  peaceable,  and  to  be  let  alone  when 
I'm  about  my  own  business.  I  pays  rates 
for  the  police  to  look  after  rogues,  not  to 
haul  folks  about  and  lock  'em  up  for  days 
and  nights,  who  is  a  doing  what  they  has  a 
legal  right  to  do."  After  that,  Bunce  went 
to  his  attorney,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  business  at  the  stationer's  shop,  and 
Phineas  visited  the  office  of  the  People's 
Banner.  There  he  wrote  a  leading  article 
about  Bunce's  case,  for  which  he  was  in  due 
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time  to  be  paid  a  guinea.    After  all,  the 
People's  Banner  might  do  more  for  him  in 
this  way  than  ever  would  be  done  by  Par- 
liament.   Mr.  SUde,  however,  and  another 
gentleman  at  the  Banner  office,  much  older 
than  Mr.  Slide,  who  announced  himself  as 
the  actual  editor,  were  anxious  that  Phin- 
eas  should  rid  himself  of  his  heterodox  po- 
litical resolutions  about  the  ballot.     It  was 
not  that  they  cared  much  about  his  own 
opinions;  and  when  Phineas  attempted  to 
armie  with  the  editor  on  the  merits  of  the 
ballot,  the  editor  put  him  down  very  short- 
Iv'.     **  We  go  in  for  it,  Mr.  Finn,'*  he  said. 
If  Mr.  Finn  would  ffo  in  for  it  too,  the  edi- 
tor seemed  to  thicS:  that  Mr.  Finn  might 
make  himself  very  useful  at  the  Banner  of- 
fice.    Phineas  stoutly  maintained  that  this 
was  impossible,  —  and  was  therefore  driven 
to  conline  his  articles  in  the  service  of  the 
people  to  those  open  subjects  on  which  his 
opinions  agreed  with  those  of  the  People's 
Banner.     This  was  his  second  article,  and 
the  editor  seemed  to  think  that,  backward 
as  he  was  about  the  ballot,  he  was  too  use- 
ful an  aid  to  be  thrown  aside.     A  member 
of  Parliament  is  not  now  all  that  he  was 
once,  but  still  there  is  a  prestige  in  the  let- 
ters affixed  to  his  name  which  makes  him 
loom  larger  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  than 
other  men.     Get  into  Parliament,  if  it  be 
but  for  the  borough  of  Loughshane,  and  the 
People's  Banners  all  round  will  be  glad  of 
your  assistance,  as  will  also  companies  lim- 
ited and  unlimited  to  a  verj'  marvellous  ex- 
tent.    Phineas  wrote  his  article  and  prom- 
ised to  look  in  again,  and  so  they  went  on. 
Mr.  Quintus  Slide  continued  to  assure  him 
that  a  **  horgan"  was  indispensable  to  liim, 
and  Phineas   began  to   accommodate    his 
ears  to  the  sound  which  had  at  first  been  so 
disagreeable.     He  found  that  his  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Slide,  had  ideas  of  his  own,  as  to 
getting  into  the  'Ouse  at  some  future  time. 
**  I  always  look  upon  the  'Ouse  as  my  oys- 
ter, and  'ere's  my  sword,"  said  Mr.  Slide, 
brandishing  an  old  quill  pen.     **  And  I  feel 
that  if  once  there  I  could  get  along.     I  do 
indeed.     What  is   it  a  man  wants?    It's 
only  pluck, — that  he  shouldn't  funk  be- 
cause a  'undred  other  men  are  looking  at 
liim."    Then  Phineas  asked  him  whether  he 
liad  any  idea  of  a  constituency,  to  which 
Mr.  Slide  replied  that  he  had  no  absolutely 
formed  intention.     Many  boroughs,  how- 
ever, would  doubtless  be  set  free  IVom  aris- 
tocratic influence  by  the  redistribution  of 
seats  which  must  take  place,  as  Mr.  Slide 
declared,  at  any  rate  in  the  next  session. 
Tlien  he  named  the  borough  of  Lougliton ; 
and  Phineas    Finn,    thinkmg  of  Saulsby, 
thinking  of  the  Earl,  thinking  of  Lady  Lau- 


ra, and  thinking  of  Violet,  walked  away 
disgusted.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  the 
quiet  town,  clustering  close  round  the  walls 
of  Saulsby,  should  remain  as  it  was,  than 
that  it  should  be  polluted  by  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  ? 

On  the  last  day  of  the  debate,  at  a  few 
moments  before  four  o'clock,  Phineas  en- 
countered another  terrible  misfortune.    He 
had  been  at  the  potted  peas  since  twelve, 
and  had  on  this  occasion  targed  two  or 
three  commissariat  officers  very  tightly  with 
questions  respecting  cabbages  and  potatoes, 
and  had  asked  whetner  the  officers  on  board 
a  certain  ship  did  not  always  eat  preserved 
asparagus  while  the  men  had  not  even  a 
bean.     I  fear  that  he  had  been  put  up  to 
tliis  business  by  Mr.  Quintus  Slide,  and 
that  he  made  himself  nasty.     There  was, 
however,  so  much  nastiness  of  the  kind  go- 
ing, that  his  little  effort  made  no  great  dif> 
ference.    The  conservative  members  of  the 
Committee,  on  whose  side  of  the  House  the 
inquiry  had  originated,  did  not  scruple  to 
lay  all  manner  of  charges  to  officers  whom, 
were  they  themselves  in  power,  they  would 
be  bound  to  support  and  would  support 
with  all  their  energies.    About  a  quarter 
before  four  the  members  of  the  Committee 
had  dismissed  their  last  witness  for  the  day, 
being  desirous  of  not  losing  th(*ir  chance  of 
seats  on  so  important  an  occasion,  and  hur- 
ried down  into  the  lobby,  —  so  that  they 
might  enter    the  Ilouse    before   prayers. 
Phineas  here  was  button-holed  by  I^arring- 
ton  Erie,  who  said  something  to  him  as  to 
the  approaching  division.  They  were  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  door  of  the  Ilouse,  almost 
in  the  middle  of  the  lobby,  with  acrowd  of 
members  around  them,  —  on  a  spot  which, 
as  frefjuenters  know,  is  hallowed  ground, 
and  must  not  be  trodden  by  strangers. .  He 
was  in  the  act  of  answering  Erie,  when  he 
was  touched  on  the  arm,  and  on  turning 
round,  saw  Mr.  Clarkson.     "About  that 
little  bill,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  the  horrible  man» 
turning  his  chin  round  over  his  white  cra- 
vat.    **They  always  tell  me  at  your  lodg- 
ings that  you  ain't  at  home.'^    Bv  this  time 
a  policeman  was  explaining  to  Mr.  Clark- 
son  with  gentle  violence  that  he  must  not 
stand  there, — that  he  must  go  aside  into 
one  of  the  comers.     **I  know  all  that,'^ 
said  Mr.  Clarkson,  retreating.    '*  Of  course 
I  do.    But  what  is  a  man  to  do  when  a  Rent 
won't  see  him  at  home?'^    Mr.  ClarCBon 
stood  aside  in  his  comer  quietly,  giving  the 
policeman  no  occasion  for  further  action 
against  him;   but  in  retreating  ho  spoke 
loud,  and  there  was  a  lull  of  voices  around, 
and  twenty  members  at  least  had  heard 
what  had  been  said.  Phineas  Finn  no  doobl 
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had  his  privilege,  but  Mr.  Clarkson  was 
determined  that  the  privilege  should  avail 
him  as  little  as  possible. 

It  was  veiy  hard.  The  real  offender,  the 
Liord  of  the  Treasury,  the  peer's  sou,  with 
a  thousand  a  year  paid  by  the  country,  was 
not  treated  with  this  cruel  persecution. 
Phineas  had  in  truth  never  taken  a  farthinf; 
firom  any  one  but  his  father;  and  though 
doubtless  he  owed  something  at  this  mo- 
ment, he  bad  no  creditor  of  his  own  that 
vraa  even  angry  with  him.  As  the  world 
goes  he  was  a  clear  man,  —  but  for  this  debt 
of  his  fnend  Fitzgibbon.  He  lefl  Barring- 
ton  Erie  in  the  lobby,  and  hurried  into  the 
House,  blushing  up  to  the  eyes.  He  looked 
for  Fitzgibbon  m  his  place,  but  the  Lord  oi' 
the  Treasury  was  not  as  yet  there.  Doubt- 
less he  would  be  there  for  the  division,  and 
Phineas  resolved  that  he  would  speak  a  bit 
of  his  mind  before  he  let  his  frieud  out  of 
his  sight. 

There  were  some  great  speeches  made  on 
that  evening.  Mr.  Gresham  delivered  an 
oration  of  which  men  said  that  it  would  be 
known  in  England  as  long  as  there  were  any 
words  remaimng  of  English  elo<^uence.  In 
it  he  taunted  ^£r.  Tumbull  with  being  a  re- 
creant to  the  people,  of  whom  he  called 
himself  so  often  the  champion.  But  Mr. 
Tumbull  was  not  in  the  least  moved.  !Mr. 
Gresham  knew  well  enough  that  Mr.  Tum- 
bull was  not  to  be  moved  by  any  words ;  — 
but  the  words  were  not  the  less  telling  to  the 
House  and  to  the  country'.  Men,  who  heard 
it,  said  that  Mr.  Gresham  forgot  himself  in 
that  speech,  forgot  his  party,  forgot  his 
strategT,  forgot  his  longdrawn  schemes,  — 
even  his  love  of  applause,  and  thought  only 
of  his  cause.  Mr.  Daubeny  replied  to  him 
with  equal  genius,  and  with  equal  skill,  — 
if  not  with  equal  heart.  Mr.  Gresham  had 
asked  for  the  approbation  of  all  present  and 
of  all  future  reformers.  Mr.  Daubeny  do- 
med him  both,  —  the  one  because  he  would 
not  succeed,  and  the  other  because  he  would 
not  have  deserved  success.  Tlien  Mr. 
Mildmay  made  his  reply,  getting  up  at  about 
three  o'clock,  and  uttered  a  prayer, — a 
futile  prayer,  —  that  this  his  last  work  on 
behalf  of  his  countrymen  might  be  success- 
ful. His  bill  was  read  a  second  tune,  as  I 
have  said  before,  in  obedience  to  the  castin^: 
vote  of  the  Speaker,  —  but  a  majority  such 
as  that  was  tantamount  to  a  defeat. 

There  was,  of  course,  on  that  night  no 
declaration  as  to  what  ministers  would  do. 
Without  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
without  some  further  consideration,  though 
each  might  know  that  the  bill  would  be 
withdrawit,  they  could  not  say  in  what  way 
they  would  act.    But  late  as  was  the  hour, 


there  were  many  words  on  the  subject  be- 
fore members  were  in  their  beds.  Mr. 
Tumbull  and  Mr.  Monk  left  the  House  to- 
gether, and  perhaps  no  two  gentlemen  in  it 
had  in  former  sessions  been  more  in  the 
habit  of  walking  home  arm-in-arm  and  dis- 
cussing what  each  had  heard  and  what  each 
had  said  in  that  assembly.  Latterly  these 
two  men  had  gone  strangely  asunder  in 
their  paths, — very  strangely  for  men  who 
had  for  years  walked  so  closely  together. 
And  this  separation  had  been  marked  by 
violent  words  spoken  against  each  other,  — 
by  violent  words,  at  least,  spoken  against 
him  in  office  by  the  one  who  had  never  con- 
taminated his  hands  by  the  Queen's  shilling. 
And  yet,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  they 
were  able  to  walk  away  from  the  House 
arm-in-arm,  and  did  not  fly  at  each  other's 
throat  by  the  way. 

**  Singular  enough,  is  it  not,"  said  Mr. 
Tumbufl,  **  that  the  thing  should  have  been 
so  close  ?  " 

**  Very  odd,"  said  Mr.  Monk;-  **  but  men 
have  said  that  it  would  be  so  all  the  week." 

**  Gresham  was  very  fine,"  said  Mr.  Tum- 
bull. 

**  Very  fine,  indeed.  I  never  have  heard 
anything  like  it  before." 

**  Daubeny  was  very  powerfid  too,"  said 
Mr.  Tumbull. 

**Yes;  —  no  doubt.  The  occasion  was 
great,  and  he  answered  to  the  spur.  But 
Gresham's  was  the  speech  of  the  debate." 

**  Well ;  —  yes ;  perhaps  it  was,''  said  Mr. 
Tumbull,  who  was  thinking  of  his  own 
fiiglit  the  other  night,  and  wlio  among  his 
special  friends  had  been  nmch  praised  for 
what  he  had  then  done.  But  of  course  he 
made  no  allusion  to  his  own  doings,  —  or  to 
those  of  Mr.  Monk.  In  this  way  they  con- 
versed for  some  twenty  minutes,  till  they 
parted ;  but  neither  oi  them  interrogated 
the  other  as  to  what  either  might  be  called 
upon  to  do  in  consequence  of  the  division 
which  had  just  been  effected.  They  might 
s^ll  be  intmiate  friends,  but  the  days  of 
confidence  between  them  were  passed. 

Phineas  had  seen  Lauri'nce  Fitzgibbon 
enter  the  House,  —  which  he  did  (juite  late 
in  the  night,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  di- 
vision, js^o  doubt  he  had  duied  in  the 
House,  and  had  been  all  the  evening  in  the 
library,  —  or  in  the  smokinj;-rc>om.  \NTien 
;Mr.  Mildmay  was  on  his  legs  making  his  re- 
ply, Fitz^xibbon  liad  sauntered  in,  ni)t  ^hoo^- 
mg  to  wait  till  he  might  l)e  nmg  up  by  the 
])ell  at  the  last  moment.  Phineas  was  near 
liini  as  they  passed  by  the  tellers,  near  him 
in  the  lobby,  and  near  him  again  as  they  all 

f)assed  back  into  the  House.     But   at  the 
a^t  moment  he  thought  tliat  he  would  mios 
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Lb  prey.  In  the  crowd  as  they  left  the 
House  he  failed  to  ^et  his  hand  upon  his 
friend^s  shoulder.  But  he  hurried  down 
the  members^  passage,  and  just  at  the  gate 
leading  out  into  Westminster  Hall  he  over- 
took l^itzgibbon  walking  arm-in-arm  with 
Barrington  Erie. 

*'  Laurence/^  he  said,  taking  hold  of  his 
countryman  with  a  decided  grasp,**!  want 
to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,  if  you 
please." 

**  Speak  away,''  said  Laurence.  Then 
Phineas,  looking  up  into  his  face,  knew 
very  well  that  he  liad  been  —  what  the 
world  calls,  dining. 

Phineas  remembered  at  the  moment  that 
Barrin^on  £rle  had  been  close  to  him 
when  me  odious  money-lender  had  touched 
his  arm  and  made  his  inquiry  about  that 
**  little  bill."  He  much  wished  to  make 
Erie  understand  that  the  debt  was  not  his 
own,  —  that  he  was  not  in  the  hands  of  us- 
urers in  reference  to  his  own  concerns. 
But  there  Vas  a  feeling  within  him  that  he 
still,  —  even  still,  —  owed  something  to  his 
friendship  to  Fitzgibbon.  **Just  give  me 
your  arm,  and  come  on  with  me  for  a  min- 
ute," said  Phineas.     **  Erie  will  excuse  us." 

**  Oh,  blazes !  "  said  Laurence,  **  what  is 
it  you're  after  ?  I  ain't  good  at  private  con- 
ferences at  three  in  the  mommg.  We're 
all  out,  and  isn't  that  enough  for  ye." 

**I  have  been  dreadfmly  annoyed  to- 
night," said  Phineas,  **  and  I  wished  to 
speak  to  you  about  it." 

**Bedad,  Finn,  my  boy,  and  there  are  a 
good  many  of  us  are  annoyed; — eh, 
Barrington  ?  " 

Phineas  perceived  clearly  that  though 
Fitzgibbon  had  been  dining,  there  was  as 
much  of  cunning  in  all  this  as  of  wine,  and 
he  was  determined  not  to  submit  to  such 
unlimited  ill-usage .  *  *  My  annoyance  comes 
from  your  friend,  Mr.  Clarkson,  who  had 
the  impudence  to  address  me  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House." 

**And  served  you  right,  too,  Finn,  ury 
boy.  AVTiy  the  devil  did  you  sport  your  oak 
to  him?  He  has  told  me  all  about  it. 
There  ain't  such  a  patient  little  fellow  as 
Clarkson  anywhere,  if  you'll  onlv  let  him 
have  his  own  wav.  He'll  look  m,  as  he 
calls  it,  three  times  a  week  for  a  whole  sea- 
son, and  do  nothing  further.  Of  course  he 
don't  like  to  be  locked  out." 

**  Is  that  the  gentleman  with  whom  the 
police  interfered  in  the  lobby?"  Erie  in- 
quired. 

**  A  confounded  bill-discounter  to  whom 
our  friend  here  has  introduced  me,  —  for 
his  own  purposes,"  said  Phineas. 

**A  very  gentleman-like    fellow,"   said 


Laurence.  "Barrington  knows  him,  I 
daresay.  Look  here,  Finn,  my  boy,  take 
my  advice.  Ask  him  to  breakfast,  and  let 
him  understand  that  the  house  will  always 
be  open  to  him."  After  this  Laurence  Fitz- 
gibbon and  Barrington  Erie  got  into  a  cab 
together,  and  were  driven  away. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
A  CABINET   MEETING. 

And  now  will  the  muses  assist  me  while  I 
sing  an  altogether  new  song?  On  the 
Tuesday  the  Cabinet  met  at  the  First  Lord's 
official  residence  in  Downing  Street,  and  I 
will  attempt  to  describe  what,  according  to 
the  bewildered  brain  of  a  poor  fictionist, 
was  said  or  mi^ht  have  been  said,  what  was 
done  or  might  have  been  done,  on  so  august 
an  occasion. 

The  poor  fictionist  very  frequently  finds 
himself  to  have  been  wrong  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  things  in  ^neral,  and  is  told  so 
roughly  by  the  critics,  and  tenderly  by  the 
iriends  of  his  bosom.  He  is  moved  to  tell 
of  things  of  which  he  omits  to  learn  the  na- 
ture before  he  tells  of  them,  —  as  should  be 
done  by  a  strictly  honest  fictionist.  He 
catches  salmon  in  October;  or  shoots  his 
partridges  in  March.  His  dahlias  bloom  in 
June,  and  his  binls  sing  in  the  autumn.  He 
opens  the  opera-houses  before  Easter,  and 
makes  Parliament  sit  on  a  Wednesday  eve- 
ning. And  then  those  terrible  meshes  of 
the  law !  How  is  a  poor  fictionist,  in  these 
excited  days,  to  create  the  needed  biting 
interest  without  legal  difficulties ;  and  how 
again  is  he  to  steer  his  little  bark  clear  of 
so  many  rocks,  —  when  the  rocks  and  the 
shoals  have  been  purposely  arranged  to  make 
the  taking  of  a  pilot  on  board  a  necessity  ? 
As  to  those  law  meshes,  a  benevolent  pilot 
will,  indeed,  now  and  again  give  a  poor  fic- 
tionist a  helping  hand,  —  not  used,  however, 
generally,  with  much  discretion.  But  from 
whom  is  any  assistance  to  come  in  the  au- 
gust matter  of  a  Cabinet  assembly  ?  There 
can  be  no  such  assistance.  No  man  can 
tell  aught  but  they  who  will  tell  nothing. 
But  then,  again,  there  is  this  safety,  that 
let  the  story  be  ever  so  mistold, — let  the 
fiction  be  ever  so  far  removed  from  the 
truth,  no  critic  short  of  a  Cabinet  Minister 
himself  can  convict  the  narrator  of  error. 

It  was  a  large  dingy  room,  covered  with 
a  Turkey  carpet,  and  containing  a  dark  pol- 
ished mahogany  dinner-table,  on  very  heavy 
carved  legs,  which  an  old  messenger  was 
preparing  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day  for  the 
use  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  The  table 
would  have  been  large  enough  for  fourteen 
guests,  and  along  the  side  further  from  the 
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fire  tbere  were  placed  some  six  heavy  chairs, 
good  comfortaDle  chairs,  stuffed  at  the  back 
as  well  as  the  seat, — but  on  the  side  hearer 
to  the  fire  the  chairs  were  placed  irregu- 
larlj;  and  there  were  four  armchairs, — 
two  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other. 
There  were  four  windows  to  the  room, 
which  looked  on  to  St.  Jameses  Park,  and 
the  curtains  of  the  windows  were  dark  and 
heavy,  —  as  became  the  gravity  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  that  chamber  was  appropri- 
ated. In  old  da^s  it  had  been  the  dininff-room 
of  one  Prime  Imnister  aflor  another.  To  Pitt 
it  had  been  the  abode  of  his  own  familiar 
prandial  Penates,  and  Lord  Liverpool  had 
been  dull  tiiere  among  his  dull  friends  for 
long  year  after  year.  The  Ministers  of  the 
present  day  find  it  more  convenient  to  live 
in  private  homes,  and,  indeed,  not  unfrc- 

Snently  carry  their  Cabinets  with  them, 
lut,  under  Mr.  Mildmay's  rule,  the  meet- 
ings were  generally  held  in  the  old  room  at 
the  official  residence.  Thrice  did  the  aged 
messenger  move  each  armchair,  now  a  little 
this  way  and  now  a  little  that,  and  then  look 
at  them  as  though  something  of  the  tend- 
ency of  the  coming  meeting  might  depend 
on  the  comfort  of  its  leading  members.  If 
Mr.  Mildmay  should  find  himself  to  be  quite 
comfortable,  so  that  he  could  hear  what  was 
said  without  a  struggle  to  his  ear,  and  see 
his  colleagues'  faces  clearly,  and  feel  the 
fire  without  burning  his '  shins,  it  might  be 
possible  that  he  would  not  insist  upon  re- 
signing. If  this  were  so,  how  important 
was  the  work  now  confided  to  the  hands  of 
that  aged  messenger!  When  his  anxious 
eyes  had  glanced  round  the  room  some  half 
a  dozen  times,  when  he  had  touched  each 
curtain,  laid  his  hand  upon  every  chair,  and 
dusted  certain  papers  which  lay  upon  a 
side-table,  —  and  which  had  been  lying 
there  for  two  years,  and  at  which  no  one 
ever  looked  or  would  look, — he  gently 
crept  away  and  ensconced  himself  in  an  easy- 
chair  not  far  from  the  door  of  the  chamber. 
For  it  might  be  necessary'  to  stop  the  at- 
tempt of  a  rash  intruder  on  those  secret 
counsels. 

Very  shortly  there  was  heard  the  ring  of 
various  voices  in  the  passaj^es,  —  the  voices 
of  men  speaking  pleasantly,  the  voices  of 
men  with  whom  it  seemed,  from  their  tone, 
that  things  were  doing  well  in  the  world. 
And  then  a  cluster  of  four  or  five  gentle- 
men entered  the  room.  At  first  sight  they 
seemed  to  be  as  ordinary  gentlemen  as  you 
shall  meet  an\'wliere  about  Pall  Mall  on  an 
afternoon.  There  was  nothing  about  their 
outward  appearance  of  the  august  wigger}' 
of  state  craft,  nothing  of  the  ponderous 
dignity  of  ministerial  position.    That  little 


man  in^  the  square-cut  coat, —we  may  al- 
most call  it  a  shooting-coat,  —  swinging  an 
umbrella  and  wearing  no  gloves,  is  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Lord  CSincellor,  — Lord 
Weazeling,  —  who  made  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  as  Attomey-Greneral,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  best  lawyer  of  his  age. 
He  IS  fifty,  but  he  looks  to  be  hardly  over 
forty,  and  one  might  take  him  to  be,  from 
his  appearance,  —  perhaps  a  clerk  in  the 
War  Office,  well-to-do,  and  popular  among 
his  brother-clerks.  Immediately  with  him 
is  Sir  Harry  Coldfoot,  also  a  lawj'er  by 
profession,  though  he  has  never  practised. 
He  has  been  in  3ie  House  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  is  now  at  the  Home  Office.  He 
is  a  stout,  healthy,  grey-haired  gentleman, 
who  certainly  does  not  wear  the  cares  of 
office  on  his  face.  Perhaps,  however,  no 
minister  gets  more  bullied  than  he  by  the 
press,  and  men  say  that  he  will  be  very 
willing  to  give  up  to  some  political  enemy 
the  control  of  the  police,  and  the  onerous 
dut}r  of  judging  in  all  criminal  appeals. 
Behind  these  come  our  friend  Mr.  Monk, 
young  Lord  Cantrip  from  the  colonies  next 
door,  than  whom  no  smarter  young  peer  now 
does  honour  to  our  hereditary  legislature, 
and  Sir  Marmaduke  Morecombe,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Why 
Sir  Marmaduke  has  always  been  placed  in 
Mr.  Mildmav's  Cabinets  nobody  ever  knew. 
As  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  he  has  noth- 
ing to  do,  —  and  were  thei-e  anything,  he 
would  not  do  it.  He  rarely  speaks  in  the 
House,  and  then  does  not  speak  well.  He 
is  a  handsome  man,  or  would  be  but  for  an 
assumption  of  grandeur  in  the  carriage  of 
his  eyes,  giving  to  his  face  a  character  of 

ftomposity  which  he  himself  well  deser\'es. 
le  was  in  the  Guards  when  young,  and  has 
been  in  Parliament  since  he  ceased  to  be 
young.  It  must  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
^lildmay  has  found  something  in  him,  for 
he  has  been  included  in  three  successive 
liberal  Cabinets.  He  has  probably  the  vir- 
tue of  being  tnie  to  Mr.  Mildmay,  and  of 
being  duly  submissive  to  one  whom  he  re- 
cognizes as  his  sup(4rior. 

Within  two  minutes  afterwanls  the  Duke 
followed,  with  Plantagenet  Palliser.  The 
Duke,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  the  Duke 
of  St.  Bungay,  the  \cvy  front  and  head  of 
the  aristocratic  old  Whigs  of  the  countrj', 
a  man  who  has  been  thrice  spoken  of  as 
Prime  Minister,  and  who  really  might  have 
filled  the  office  had  he  not  known  liimself 
to  be  unfit  for  it.  The  Duke  has  been  con- 
sulted as  to  the  making  of  Cabinets  for  the 
last  five-and-thirtv  years,  and  is  even  now 
not  an  old  man  in  appearance ;  —  a  fussy, 
popular,  clever,  conscientious  man,  whose 
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digefition  has  been  too  good  to  make  politics 
a  burden  to  him,  but  who  has  thought  seri- 
ously about  his  country,  and  is  one  who 
will  be  sure  to  leave  memoirs  behind  him. 
He  was  bom  in  the  scmi-purple  of  ministe- 
rial influences,  and  men  say  of  hun  that  he 
is  honester  than  his  uncle,  who  was  Can- 
ning^s  friend,  but  not  so  great  a  man  as  his 
grandfather,  with  whom  Fox  once  quar- 
relled, and  whom  Burke  loved.  Flanta- 
genct  Palliscr,  himself  the  heir  to  a  duke- 
dom, was  the  voung  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chenuer,  of  whom  some  statesmen  thought 
much  as  the  rising  star  of  the  age.  If  m- 
dustry,  rectitude  of  purpose,  and  a  certain 
clearness  of  intellect  may  prevail,  Flanty 
Pall,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  may  become 
a  gJl^pAt  Minister. 

Then  came  Viscount  Thrift  by  himself, 
—  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with 
the  whole  weight  of  a  new  iron-clad  fleet 
upon  hi  3  shomders.  He  has  undertaken 
the  Herculean  task  of  cleansing  the  dock- 
yards,—  and  with  it  the  lesser  work  of 
keeping  afloat  a  navy  that  may  be  esteemed 
by  nis  country-men  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world.  And  he  thinks  that  he  will  do  both, 
if  only  Mr.  Mildmay  will  not  resign ;  —  an 
industrious,  honest,  self-denying  nobleman, 
who  works  without  ceasing  from  mom  to 
night,  and  who  hopes  to  rise  in  time  to 
high  things,  — to  the  translating  of  Homer, 
perhaps,  and  the  wearing  of  the  Garter. 

Close  behind  him  there  was  a  ruck  of 
Ministers,  with  the  mucii  honoured  grey- 
haired  old  Premier  in  the  midst  of  them. 
There  was  Mr,  Grcsham,  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister, said  to  be  the  greatest  orator  in  Eu- 
rope, on  whose  shoulders  it  was  thought 
that  the  mantle  of  Mr.  Mildmay  would  fall, 
— to  be  worn,  however,  quite  otherwise 
than  Mr.  Mildmay  had  worn  it.  Fpr  Mr. 
Gresham  is  a  man  with  no  feelings  for  the 
past,  void  of  historical  association,  hardly 
with  memories,  —  living  altogether  for  the 
future  which  he  is  anxious  to  fashion  anew 
out  of  the  vigour  of  his  own  brain.  Where- 
as, with  Mr.  Mildmay,  even  his  love  of  re- 
form is  an  inherited  passion  for  an  old 
world  Liberalism.  Ahd  there  was  with 
them  Mr.  Legge  Wilson,  the  brother  of  a 
peer,  Secretary  at  War,  a  great  scholar 
and  a  polished  gentleman,  very  proud  of 
his  position  as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  but  con- 
scious that  he  has  hardly  earned  it  by  politi- 
cal work.  And  Lord  Plinlimmon  is  with 
them,  the  ComntroUer  of  India,  —  of  all 
working  lords  tne  most  jaunty,  the  toost 
pleasant,  and  the  most  popular,  very  good 
at  taking  chairs  at  dinners,  and  making 
becoming  speeches  at  the  shortest  notice, 
m  man  apparently  very  free  and  open  in  his 


ways  of  life,  — but  cautious  enough  in  tniA 
as  to  every  step,  knowing  well  how  hard  't 
is  to  cHmb  and  how  easy  to  fall.  Mr. 
Mildmay  entered  the  room  leaning  on  Lord 
Plinlimmon^s  arm,  and  when  he  made  liii 
way  up  among  the  armchairs  upon  the  ni 
before  the  Are,  the  others  clustered  aroono 
him  with  cheering  looks  and  kindly  ques- 
tions. Then  came  the  Privy  Seal,  our  old 
friend  Lord  Brentford,  last,  —  and  I  would 
say  least,  but  that  the  words  of  no  coandl- 
lor  could  go  for  less  in  such  an  assemblage 
than  will  those  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Mwc- 
combe,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

Mr.  Mildmay  was  soon  seated  in  one  of 
the  armchairs,  while  Lord  Flinlimmoo 
leaned  against  the  table  close  at  his  elbow. 
Mr.  Gresham  stood  upright  at  the  comer 
of  the  chimney-piece  furthest  from  Mr. 
Mildmay,  and  Mr.  Palliser  at  that  nearest 
to  him.  The  Duke  took  the  armchair  dose 
at  Mr.  Mildmay^s  led  hand.  Lord  PUft- 
limmon  was,  as  1  have  said,  leaning  against 
the  table,  but  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
was  next  to  him,  sat  upon  it.  Yiscount 
Thrifl  and  Mr.  Monk  occupied  chairs  on 
the  further  side  of  the  table,  near  to  Mr. 
Mildmay^s  end,  and  Mr.  Legge  Wiboa 
placed  himself  dt  the  head  of  the  table,  thus 
joining  them  as  it  were  into  a  body.  The 
Home  Secretary  stood  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor  screening  him  from  the  fire,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  aller  waitins 
for  a  few  minutes  as  though  in  doubt,  tool 
one  of  the  vacant  armchairs.  The  youns 
lord  from  the  Colonies  stood  a  little  behma 
the  shoulders  of  his  great  friend  frOm  the 
Foreign  Office ;  and  the  Privy  Seal,  after 
moving  about  for  a  while  uneasily^  took  a 
chair  behind  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy. 
One  armchair  was  thus  left  vacant,  hot 
there  was  no  other  comer. 

*'  It  is  not  so  bad  as  I  thought  it  would 
be,^^  said  the  Duke,  speaking  aloud,  but 
nevertheless  addressing  himself  specially  to 
his  chief. 

*'  It  was  bad  enough,^  said  Mr.  Mildnuy, 
laughing. 

"Bad  enough  indeed,''  said  Sir  Marma- 
duke Morecombe,  without  any  laughter. 

**  And  such  a  good  bill  lost,"  said  Lord 
Plinlimmon.  **  The  worst  of  these  failures 
is,  that  the  same  identical  bill  can  never  be 
brounjht  in  again.'' 

**  So  that  if  the  lost  bill  was  best,  the  bill 
that  will  not  be  lost  can  only  be  second 
best,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

**  I  certainly  did  think  that  after  the  de- 
bate before  Easter  we  should  not  have 
come  to  shipwreck  about  the  ballot,"  said 
Mr.  ^lildmay. 
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"  It  was  brewing  for  us  all  along,*^  said 
Mr.  Grcsham,  who  then  with  a  gesture  of 
his  hand  and  a  pressure  of  his  lips  withheld 
words  which  he  was  nearly  uttering,  and 
which  would  not,  probably,  have  been  com- 

Elimcntary  to  Mr.  Tumbull.  As  it  was, 
e  turned  half  round  and  said  something  to 
Lord  Cantrip  which  was  not  audible  to  any 
one  else  in  the  roam.  It  was  worthy  of 
note,  however,  that  Mr.  Tumbull^s  name  was 
not  once  mentioned  aloud  at  that  meeting. 

**  I  am  afraid  it  was  brewing  all  along,^^ 
said  Sir  Marmaduke  Morccombe  gravely. 

**Wcll,  gentlemen,  we  must  take  it  .as 
we  get  it,^^  said  Mr.  Mildmay,  still  smiling. 
'*  And  now  we  must  consider  what  we  slml 
do  at  once.^^  Then  he  paused  as  though 
expecting  that  counsel  would  come  to  hun 
first  from  one  colleague  and  then  from  an- 
other. But  no  such  counsel  came,  and 
probably  Mr.  Mildmay  did  not  in  the  least 
expect  that  it  would  come. 

**  We  cannot  stay  where  we  are,  of  course,'' 
said  the  Duke.  The  Duke  was  privileged 
to  say  as  much  as  that.  But  though  every 
man  m  the  room  knew  that  it  must  be  so, 
no  one  but  the  Duke  would  have  said  it, 
before  Mr.  Mildmay  had  spoken  plainly 
himself. 

**No,"  said  Mr.  Mildmay;  "I  suppose 
that  we  can  hardly  stay  where  we  are. 
Probably  none  of  us  wish  it,  gentlemen/' 
Then  he  looked  round  upon  his  colleagues, 
and  there  came  a  sort  ol  an  assent,  though 
there  were  no  spoken  words.  The  sound 
from  Sir  Marmaduke  Morecombe  was  loud- 
er than  that  from  the  others; — but  yet 
from  him  it  was  no  more  than  an  attestmg 
grunt.  **  We  have  two  things  to  consider," 
continued  Mr.  Mildmay, — and  though  he 
spoke  in  a  very  low  voice,  every  word  was 
neard  by  all  present,  —  **  two  things  chiefly, 
that  is ;  the  work  of  the  country,  and  the 
Queen's  comfort.  I  propose  to  see  her 
Majesty  this  afternoon  at  five,  —  that  is,  in 
something  less  than  two  hours'  time,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  tell  the  House  by  seven 
what  has  taken  place  between  her  Majesty 
and  me.  My  friend,  his  Grace,  will  ao  as 
much  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If  you  agree 
with  me,  gentlemen,  I  will  explam  to  the 
Queen  that  it  is  not  for  the  weUare  of  the 
country  that  we  should  retain  our  places, 
and  I  will  place  your  resignations  and  my 
own  in  her  Majesty's  hands." 

**  You  will  advise  her  Majesty  to  send  for 
I^rd  l)e  Terrier,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

"Certainly;  —  there  will  bo  no  other 
course  open  to  me." 

**0r  to  her,"  said  Mr.  Gresham.  To 
this  remark  from  the  rising  Minister  of  the 
day,  no  word  of  reply  was  made ;  but  of 


those  present  in  the  room  three  or  four  of 
the  most  experienced  servants  of  the  Crown 
felt  that  Mr.  Gresham  had  been  imprudent. 
The  Duke,  who  had  ever  been  luraid  of 
Mr.  Gresham,  told  Mr.  Palliser  afterwards 
that  such  an  observation  should  not  have 
been  made ;  and  Sir  Henry  Coldfoot  pon- 
dered upon  it  uneasily,  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
Morecombe  asked  Mr.  Mildmay  what  he 
thought  about  it.  '*  Times  change  so  much, 
and  with  the  times  the  feelings  of  men," 
said  Mr.  Mildmay.  But  I  doubt  whether 
Sir  Marmaduke  quite  understood  him. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  after  Mr.  Gresham  had  spoken, 
and  then  Mr.  Mildmay  again  addressed  his 
friends.  "Of  course  it  may  be  possible 
that  my  Lord  De  Terrier  may  foresee  diffi- 
culties, or  may  find  difficulties  which  will 
oblige  him,  either  at  once,  or  aft^r  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made,  to  decline  the  task 
which  her  Majesty  will  probably  commit  to 
him.  All  of  us,  no  doubt,  know  that  the 
arrangement  of  a  government  is  not  the 
most  easy  task  in  the  world ;  and  that  it  is 
not  made  the  more  easy  by  an  absence  of 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

"He  woidd  dissolve,  I  presume,"  said 
the  Duke. 

"  I  should  say  so,"  continued  Mr.  Mild- 
may. "  But  it  may  not  improbably  come 
to  pass  that  her  Majesty  wul  feel  nerself 
obhged  to  send  again  for  some  one  or  two 
of  us,  that  we  may  tender  to  her  Majesty 
the  advice  which  we  owe  to  her ;  — for  me, 
for  instance,  or  for  my  friend  the  Duke. 
In  such  a  matter  she  would  be  much  suided 
probably  by  what  Lord  Dc  Terrier  might  have 
suggested  to  her.  Should  this  be  so,  and 
should  I  be  consulted,  my  present  feeling  is 
that  we  should  resume  our  offices  so  Uiat 
the  necessary  business  of  the  session  should 
be  conipleted,  and  that  we  shoidd  then  dis- 
solve Parliament,  and  thus  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  the  country.  In  such  case,  how- 
ever, we  should  of  course  meet  again." 

"  I  quite  think  that  the  course  proposed 
by  Mr.  Mildmay  will  be  the  best,"  said  the 
Duke,  who  had  no  doubt  already  discussed 
the  matter  with  his  friend  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter in  private.  No  one  else  said  a  word 
either  of  axmunent  or  disagreement,  and 
the  Cabinet  Council  was  broken  up.  The 
old  messen^r,  who  had  been  asleep  in  his 
chair,  stood  up  and  bowed  as  the  Ministers 
walked  by  him,  and  then  went  in  and  re- 
arranged the  chairs. 

"  He  has  as  much  idea  of  giving  up  as 
you  or  I  have,"  said  Lord  Cantrip  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Gresham,  as  they  walked  arm-in- 
arm together  from  the  Treasury  Chambers 
across  St.  James's  Park  towards  the  Hslubs. 
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'*  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  not  right,^  said 
Mr.  Grcsham. 

••  Do  you  mean  for  himself  or  for  the 
country  P  "  asked  Lord  Cantrip. 

*•  For  his  future  fame.  Tney  who  have 
abdicated  and  have  clung  to  their  abdica- 
tion have  always  lost  by  it.  Cincinnatus 
was  brought  back  again,  and  Charles  V.  is 
felt  to  have  been  foolish.  The  peaches  of 
retired  ministers  of  which  we  hear  so  oflen 
have  generally  been  cultivated  in  a  con- 
strained seclusion ;  —  or  at  least  the  world 
so  believes."  They  were  talking  probably' 
of  Mr.  Mildmay,  as  to  whom  some  of  his 
colleagues  had  thought  it  probable,  know- 
ing that  he  would  now  resign,  that  he  would 
have  to-day  declared  his  intention  of  laying 
aside  for  ever  the  cares  of  bffice. 

Mr.  Monk  walked  home  alone,  and  as  he 
went  there  was  something  of  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  at  heart,  which  made  him 
ask  himself  whether  Mr.  TumbuU  might 
not  have  been  right  in  rebuking  him  for 
joining  the  Government.  But  this,  I  think, 
was  in  no  way  due  to  Mr.  Mildmay^s  resig- 
nation, but  rather  to  a  conviction  on  Mr. 
Menkes  part  that  he  had  contributed  but 
little  to  nis  country's  welfare  by  sitting  in 
Mr.  Mildmay^s  Cabinet. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
MR.   KENNEDY'S  LUCK. 

After  the  holding  of  that  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil of  which  the  author  has  dared  to  attempt 
a  slight  sketch  in  the  last  chapter,  there 
were  various  visits  made  to  the  <4ueen,  first 
bv  Mr.  Mildmay,  and  then  by  Lord  De 
Terrier,  afterwards  by  Mr.  Mildmay  and 
the  Duke  together,  and  then  again  by  Lord 
De  Terrier ;  and  there  were  various  expla- 
nations made  to  Parliament  in  each  House, 
and  rivals  were  very  courteous  to  each 
other,  promising  assistance ;  and  at  the  end 
of  it  tne  old  men  held  their  seats.  The 
only  change  made  was  effected  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Sir  Marmaduke  Morecombe, 
who  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  by  the 
selection  of —  Mr.  Kennedy  to  fill  his  place 
in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Kennedy  during  the 
late  debate  had  made  one  of  those  speeches, 
few  and  far  between,  by  which  he  had 
created  for  himself  a  Parhamentary  reputa- 
tion ;  but,  nevertheless,  all  men  expressed 
their  great  surprise,  and  no  one  could  quite 
understand  why  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been 
made  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

"It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  he  is 
pleased  or  not,"  said  La(ly  Laura,  speaking 
of  him  to  Phmeas.  '*I  am  pleased,  of 
course." 


*<  His  ambition  mnst  be  gradfied,"  ssi 

Phineas. 

**  It  would  be,  if  he  had  any,^  said  Isij 
Laura. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  a  man  Ift^Vtng  ib> 
bition.'' 

**  It  is  hard  to  say.  There  are  men  idu 
by  no  means  wear  their  hearts  upon  tfaor 
sleeves,  and  my  husband  is  one  of  them. 
He  told  me  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  is 
lum  to  refuse,  and  that  was  all  he  said  to 
me  about  it." 

The  old  men  held  their  scats,  but  th^ 
did  so  as  it  were  only  upon  further  trisl. 
Mr.  Mildmay  took  the  course  which  he  hid 
indicated  to  his  colleagues  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting.    Before  all  the  explanations  and 
joumej'ings   were    completed,    April  wu 
over,   and   the  much-needed   Whitsuntide 
holidays  were  coming  on.     But  little  of  the 
routine  work  of  the  session  had  been  done; 
and,  as  Mr.  JMildmay  told  the  House  more 
than  once,  the  country  would  suffer  were 
the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament  at  this 
period  of  the  vear.      The   old   Ministers 
would  go  on  witn  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. Lord  De  Terrier  with  his  followers  hav- 
ing declined  to  take  a£fairs  into  their  hands; ' 
and  at  the  close  of  the  session,  which  should 
be  made  as  short  as  possible,  writs  should 
be  issued  for  new  elections.     This  was  Mr. 
Mildmay^s  programme,  and  it  was  one  of 
which  no  one  dared  to  complain  very  loudly. 

Mr.  Tumbull,  indeed,  did  speak  a  word 
of  caution.  He  told  Mr.  Milcunay  that  be 
had  lost  his  bill,  good  in  other  respects,  be- 
cause he  had  refused  to  introduce  the  ballot 
into  his  measure.  Let  him  promise  to  be 
wiser  for  the  future,  and  to  obey  the  mani- 
fested wishes  of  the  country,  and  then  all 
would  be  well  with  him.  In  answer  to  thk, 
Mr.  Mildmav  declared  that  to  the  best  of 
his  power  of  reading  the  countrj",  his  coon- 
tr^-men  had  manifested  no  such  wish ;  and 
that  if  they  did  so,  if  by  the  fresh  election 
it  should  be  shown  that  the  ballot  was  in 
truth  desired,  he  would  at  once  leave  the 
execution  of  their  wishes  to  abler  and 
younger  hands.  Mr.  Tumbull  expressed 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Aiinis- 
ters^  answers,  and  said  that  the  coining 
election  would  show  whether  he  or  Mr. 
Mildmay  were  right. 

Many  men,  and  among  them  some  of  his 
colleagues,  thought  that  Mr.  Mildmay  had 
been  imprudent.  **  No  man  ought  ever  to 
pledge  tdmself  to  amthing,"  said  Sir  Hen- 
ry Coldfoot  to  the  Duke;  —  **that  is,  to 
an^'thing  unnecessan'."  The  Duke,  who 
was  very  true  to  Mr.  Mildmay,  made  no 
reply  to  this,  but  even  he  thought  that  his 
old  uiend  had  been  betrayed  into  a  promise 
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loo  rapidly.  But  tbo  pledge  was  giyen, 
and  some  people  already  began  to  make 
much  of  it.  There  appeared  leader  after 
leader  in  the  Feoplc^s  Banner  urging  the 
constituencies  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  words,  and  to  show  clearly 
at  the  hustings  that  they  desired  the  ballot. 
**You  had  better  come  over  to  us,  Mr. 
Finn;  you  had  indeed/'  said  Mr.  Slide. 
**Now's  the  time  to  do  it,  and  show  your- 
self a  people's  friend.  You'll  have  to  do  it 
SQoner  or  later,  —  whether  or  no.  Come 
to  US,  and  we'll  be  your  horgan." 

But  in  those  days  Fhineas  was  something 
less  in  love  with  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  than  ho 
had  been  at  the  time  of  the  great  debate, 
for  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  closely 
connected  with  people  who  in  their  ways  of 
living  and  modes  of  expression  were  very 
unlike  Mr.  Slide.  This  advice  was  given 
to  him  about  the  end  of  May,  and  at  that 
time  Lord  Chiltem  was  living  with  him  in 
the  lodgings  in  Great  Marlborough  Street. 
JMiss  Founcefoot  had  temporarily  vacated 
her  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Lord 
with  the  broken  bones  had  condescended  to 
occupy  them.  "I  don't  know  that  I  like 
having  a  Lord,"  Bunce  had  said  to  his  wife. 
**  It'll  soon  come  to  you  not  liking  anybody 
decent  anywhere,"  IVlrs.  Bunce  had  replied ; 
'*  but  I  snan't  ask  any  questions  about  it. 
When  you're  wasting  so  much  time  and 
money  at  your  dirty  law  proceedings,  it's 
well  that  somebody  shoidd  earn  something 
at  home." 

There  had  been  many  discussions  about 
the  bringing  of  Lord  Chiltem  up  to  Lon- 
don, in  ful  of  which  Fhineas  had  been  con- 
cerned. Lord  Brentford  had  thought  that 
his  son  had  bettor  remain  down  at  the  Wil- 
lingford  Bull ;  and  although  he  said  that  the 
rooms  were  at  his  son's  disposal  should 
Lord  Chiltem  choose  to  come  to  London, 
still  he  said  it  in  such  a  way  that  Fhineas, 
who  went  down  to  Willin<jford,  could  not 
tell  his  inend  that  he  would  be  made  wel- 
come in  Fortman  Square.  **  I  think  I  shall 
leave  those  digjjings  altogether,"  Lord 
Chiltem  said  to  him.  **My  father  annoys 
me  by  everything  he  says  and  does,  and  I 
annoy  him  by  saying  and  doing  nothing." 
Then  there  came  an  mvitation  to  him  from 
Lady  Laura  and  Mr.  Kennedy.  Would  he 
come  to'  Grosvenor  Flace?  Lady  Laura 
pressed  this  very  much,  though  m  truth 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  hardly  done  more  than 
give  a  cold  assent.  But  Lord  Chiltem 
would  not  hear  of  it.  **  There  is  some 
reason  for  my  going  to  my  father's  house," 
said  he,  *'  though  he  and  I  are  not  the  best 
friends  in  the  world ;  but  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  my  going  to  the  house  of  a  man 


I  dislike  so  much  as  I  do  Robert  Kennedy.'^ 
The  matter  was  settled  in  the  manner  told 
above.  Miss  Founcefoot's  rooms  were  pre- 
pared for  him  at  Mr.  Bunco's  house,  and 
rhineas  Finn  went  down  to  Willinj^ford 
and  brought  him  up.  ''Fve  sold  Sone- 
breaker,"  he  said,  —  **to  a  voung  fellow 
whose  neck  will  certainly  be  the  sacrifice  if 
he  attempts  to  ride  him.  Fd  have  given 
him  to  you,  Fhineas,  only  jrou  wouldn't 
have  known  what  to  do  with  him." 

Lord  Chiltem  when  he  came  up  to  Lon- 
don was  still  in  bandages,  though,  as  the 
surgeon  said,  his  bones  seemed  to  nave  been 
made  to  be  broken  and  set  again ;  and  his 
bandages  of  course  were  a  sumcient  excuse 
for  his  visiting  the  house  neither  of  his 
father  nor  his  brother-in-law.  But  Lady 
Laura  went  to  him  frequently,  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  our  hero's  home 
and  with  Sirs.  Bunce.  And  there  were 
messages  taken  from  Violet  to  the  man  in 
bandages,  some  of  which  lost  nothing  in 
the  carrying.  Once  Lady  Laura  tried  to 
make  Violet  think  that  it  would  be  right, 
or  rather  not  wrong,  that  they  two  should 
go  together  to  Lord  Chiltem's  rooms. 

**  i&id  would  you  have  me  tell  my  aunt, 
or  would  you  have  me  not  tell  her?  "  Vio- 
let asked. 

**I  would  have  you  do  lust  as  you 
pleased,"  Lady  Laura  answerea. 

**8o  I  shall,'"  Violet  replied,  "but  I 
will  do  nothing  that  I  should  bo  ashamed  to 
tell  any  one.  Your  brother  professes  to  be 
in  love  with  me." 

**He  is  in  love  with  you,"  said  Lady 
Laura.  "Even  you  do  not  pretend  to 
doubt  his  faith.*' 

"Very  well.  In  those  circumstances  a 
girl  should  not  go  to  a  man's  rooms  unless 
she  means  to  consider  herself  as  engaged  to 
him,  even  with  his  sister;  —  not  t^ou^h  he 
had  broken  every  bone  in  his  skin.  I  know 
what  I  may  do,  Laura,  and  I  know  what  I 
mayn't ;  and  I  won't  be  led  either  by  you 
or  by  my  aunt." 

"May  I  give  him  your  love ? " 

"  No ;  — ^oecause  you'll  give  it  in  a  wrong 
spirit.  He  knows  well  enough  that  I  wish 
hun  well ;  — but  you  may  tell  nim  that  from 
me,  if  you  please.  He  has  from  me  all 
those  wishes  which  one  friend  owes  to  an- 
other." 

But  there  were  other  messages  sent  from 
Violet  through  Fhineas  Finn  which  she 
worded  with  more  show  of  affection,  —  per- 
haps as  much  for  the  discomfort  of  Fhineas 
as  for  the  consolation  of  Lord  Chiltem. 
"Tell  him  to  take  care  of  himself,"  said 
Violet,  "and  bid  him  not  to  have  any 
more  of  those  wild  brutes  that  are  not  nt 
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for  any  Cluistian  to  ride.  Tell  Lim  that  I 
say  so.  It's  a  great  thing  to  be  brave ;  but 
what's  the  use  of  bein^  foolhardy  ?  " 

The  session  was  to  be  closed  at  the  end 
of  June,  to  the  great  dismay  of  London 
tradesmen  and  of  young  ladies  who  had  not 
been  entirely  successful  in  the  early  season. 
But  before  the  old  Parliament  was  closed, 
and  the  writs  for  the  new  election  were  des- 
patched, there  occurred  an  incident  which 
was  of  very  much  importance  to  Phineas 
Finn.  Near  the  end  of  June,  when  the  re- 
maining days  of  the  session  were  numbered 
by  three  or  four,  he  had  been  dining  at  Lord 
Brentford's  house  in  Portman  ^uare  in 
company  with  Mr.  Kennedy.  But  Lady 
Laura  had  not  been  there. ^  At  this  time  he 
saw  Lord  Brentford  not  unfrequently,  and 
there  was  always  a  word  said  about  Lord 
Chiltem.  The*  father  would  ask  how  the 
son  occupied  himself,  and  Phineas  would 
hope, — though  hitherto  he  had  hoped  in 
vain,  —  that  he  would  induce  the  Earl  to 
come  and  see  Lord  Chiltem.  Lord  Brent- 
ford could  never  be  brought  to  that ;  but  it 
was  sufficiently  evident  that  he  would  have 
done  so,  had  he  not  been  afraid  to  descend 
so  far  from  the  altitude  of  his  paternal 
wrath.  On  this  evening,  at  about  eleven, 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Phineas  lefl  the  house  to- 
gether, and  walked  from  the  Square  through 
Orchard  Street  into  Oxford  Street.  Here 
their  ways  parted,  but  Phineas  crossed  the 
road  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  he  was  making 
some  reply  to  a  second  invitation  to  Lough- 
linter.  Pnineas,  considering  what  had  been 
said  before  on  the  subject,  thought  that  the 
invitation  came  late,  and  that  it  was  not 
warmly  worded.  lie  had,  therefore,  de- 
clined it,  and  was  in  the  act  of  declining  it, 
when  he  crossed  the  road  with  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy. In  walking  down  Orchard  Street  from 
toe  Square  he  had  seen  two  men  standing  in 
the  shadow  a  few  yards  up  a  mews  or  small 
alley  that  was  there,  but  had  thought  noth- 
ing of  them.  It  was  just  that  period  of  the 
year  when  there  is  hardly  any  of  the  dark- 
ness of  night;  but  at  this  moment  there 
were  symptoms  of  coming  rain,  and  heavy 
drops  began  to  fall;  and  there  were  big 
clouds  coming  and  going  before  the  young 
moon.  Mr.  Kennedy  nad  said  tliat  he 
would  get  a  cab,  but  he  had  seen  none  as  hp 
crossed  Oxford  Street,  and  had  put  up  his 
umbrella  as  he  made  his  way  towanls  Park 
Street.  Phineas  as  he  left  him  distinctly 
perceived  the  same  two  figures  on  the  other 
side  of  Oxford  Street,  and  then  turning  into 
the  shadow  of  a  butcher's  porch,  he  saw 
them  cross  the  street  in  the  wake  of  Mr. 
Kennedy.     It  was  now  raining  in  earnest, 


and  the  few  passengers  who  were  out  were 
scudding  away  quic>kly,  this  way  and  that. 

It  hardly  occurred  to  Phineas  to  think 
that  any  danger  was  imminent  to  Mr.  Ken- 
I  nedy  from  the  men,  but  it  did  occur  to  him 
that  he  might  as  well  take  some  notice  of 
the  matter.  Phineas  knew  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy would  make  his  way  down  Park  Street, 
that  being  his  usual  route  from  Portmao 
Square  towards  his  own  home,  and  knew 
also  that  he  himself  could  a^n  come  across 
Mr.  Kennedy's  track  by  going  down  North 
Audley  Street  to  the  comer  of  Grrosvenor 
Square,  and  thence  by  Brook  Street  into 
Park  Street.  Without  much  thought,  there- 
fore, he  went  out  of  his  own  course  down 
to  the  comer  of  the  S(]uare,  hurrying  his 
steps  till  he  was  runninjg,  and  then  ran 
along  Brook  Street,  thinkm^j  as  he  went  of 
some  special  word  that  he  might  say  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  as  an  excuse,  should  he  asain 
come  across  his  late  companion.  He  readied 
the  comer  of  Park  Street  before  that  gen- 
tleman could  have  been  there,  unless  he  also 
had  run ;  but  just  in  time  to  see  him  aa  he 
was  coming  on,  —  and  also  to  see  in  the  dark 
glimmering  of  the  slight  uncertain  moon- 
light that  the  two  men  were  behind  him. 
lie  retreated  a  step  backwards  in  tiie  cor> 
ner,  resolvmg  that  when  Mr.  Kennedy  came 
up,  they  two  would  go  on  together ;  for  now 
it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Kennec^^  was  followed. 
But  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  reach  the  comer. 
When  he  was  within  two  doors  of  it,  one  of 
the  men  had  followed  him  up  quickly,  and 
had  thrown  something  round  his  throat  from 
behind  him.  Phineas  understood  well  now 
that  his  friend  was  in  the  act  of  being  gar- 
rotted, and  that  his  instant  assistance  was 
needed.  He  rushed  forward,  and  as  the 
second  ruffian  had  been  close  upon  the  foot- 
steps of  the  first,  there  was  almost  instan- 
taneously a  concourse  of  the  four  men. 
But  there  was  no  fight.  The  man  who  had 
already  nearly  succeeded  in  putting  Mr. 
Kennedy  on  to  his  back,  made  no  attempt 
to  seize  his  prey  when  he  found  that  so  on- 
welcome  an  addition  had  joined  the  paitj* 
but  instantly  turned  to  dj.  His  companioii 
was  tuming  also,  but  Phmeas  was  too  quick 
for  him,  and  having  seized  on  to  his  coUar* 
held  to  him  with  all  his  power.  "  Dash  it 
all,"  said  the  man,  "didn't  yer  see  as  bow 
I  was  a-hurrying  up  to  help  the  gentlemtn 
myself?"  Phineas,  however,  liadnH  teen 
this,  and  held  on  gallantly,  and  in  a  conqde' 
of  minutes  the  first  mffian  was  back  again 
upon  the  spot  in  the  custody  of  a  policeman. 
*'  You've  done  it  uncommon  neat,  sir,"  said 
the  policeman,  complimenting  Phmeas  upon 
his  performance.    "  If  the  genleman  amH 
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none  the  worst  for  it,  it^ll  have  been  a  very 
prcttty  evening^s  amusement."  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  now  leaning  against  the  railings, 
mnd  hitherto  had  been  unable  to  declare 
whether  he  was  really  injured  or  not,  and  it 
was  not  till  a  second  policeman  came  up 
that  the  hero  of  the  nignt  was  at  liberty  to 
attend  closely  to  his  friend. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  when  he  was  able  to  speak, 
declared  that  for  a  minute  or  two  he  had 
thought  that  his  neck  had  been  broken ;  and 
he  was  not  quite  convinced  till  he  found  him- 
self in  his  own  house,  that  nothing  more  se- 
rious had  really  happened  to  him  than  certain 
braises  round  his  throat.  The  policeman 
was  for  a  while  anxious  that  at  any  rate  Phin- 
eas  shonld  go  with  him  to  the  police-office ; 
bat  at  last  consented  to  take  the  addresses 
of  the  two  eentlemen.  When  he  found  that 
Mr.  Kenneay  was  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  that  he  was  designated  as  Right  Ilon- 
cmiable,  his  respect  for  the  garrotter  became 
more 'great,  ana  he  began  to  feel  that  the 
night  was  indeed  a  night  of  great  impor- 
tance. He  expressed  unbounded  admira- 
tion at  Mr.'Finn^s  success  in  his  own  line, 
and  made  rm)eated  promises  that  the  men 
should  be  forthcoming  on  the  morrow. 
Coold  a  cab  be  got  P  Of  course  a  cab  could 
be  got.  A  cab  was  got,  and  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  the  making  of  the  attack,  the 
two  members  of  Parliament  were  on  their 
wav  to  Grosvenor  Place. 

'Inhere  was  hardly  a  word  spoken  in  the 
cab,  for  Mr.  Kennedy  was  in  pain.  When, 
however,  they  reached  the  door  in  Gros- 
venor Place,  rhineas  wanted  to  go,  and  leave 
his  friend  with  the  servants,  but  this  the 
Cabinet  Minister  would  not  allow.  **0f 
coarse  you  must  see  my  wife,^^  he  said. 
So  they  went  upstairs  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  tlien  upon  the  stairs,  by  the  lights  of  the 
house,  Phineas  could  perceive  that  bis  com- 
panion's face  was  bruised  and  black  with 
dirt,  and  that  his  cravat  was  gone. 

"  I  have  been  garrotted,"  said  the  Cabinet 
Minister  to  his  wife. 

"What?" 

"  Simply  that ;  —  or  should  have  boon,  if 
he  had  not  been  there.  How  he  came  there, 
God  only  knows." 

The  wife's  anxiety,  and  then  her  gratitude, 
need  hardly  be  described, —  nor  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  husband,  which  by  no  meant) 
decreased  on  reflection,  at  the  opportune  n»- 
appearance  in  the  nick  of  time  of  the  man 
whom  three  minutes  before  the  attack  ho  had 
l^in  the  act  of  gomg  in  the  opposite  di- 


'*  I  had  seen  the  men,  and  thought  it  best 
to  run  round  bv  the  comer  of  Grosvenor 
Square,"  said  Phineas. 

**  May  God  bless  you,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

**  Amen,"  said  the  Cabinet  Minister. 

••I  think  he  was  bom  to  be  my  friend," 
said  Lady  Laura. 

The  Cabinet  Minister  said  nothing  more 
that  night.  He  was  never  given  to  much 
talking,  and  the  little  accident » which  had 
just  occurred  to  him  did  not  tend  to  make 
words  easy  to  him.  But  ho  pressed  our 
hero's  hand,  and  Lady  Laura  said  that  of 
course  Phineas  would  come  to  them  on  the 
morrow.  Phineas  remarked  that  his  first 
business  must  be  to  go  to  the  police-office, 
but  he  promised  that  he  would  come  down 
to  Grosvenor  Place  immediately  afterwards. 
Then  Lady  Laura  also  pressed  his  hand,  and 
looked— -she  looked,  1  think,  as  though  she 
thought  that  Phineas  would  only  have  done 
right  had  he  repeated  the  offence  which  he 
had  committed  under  the  waterfall  of  Lough- 
linter. 

*•  Garrotted !  "  said  Lord  Chiltem,  when 
Phineas  told  him  the  story  bclbre  they  went 
to  bed  that  night.  He  liad  been  smoking, 
sipping  brandy-and-water,  and  waiting  for 
Fmn's  return.  "Robert  Kemiedy  garrot- 
ted!" 

**  The  fellow  was  in  the  act  of  doing  it." 

*•  And  you  stopped  him  ?  " 

**Yes;  —  I  got  there  just  in  time. 
Wasn't  it  lucky  ?  " 

**  You  ought  to  be  garrotted  vourself.  I 
should  have  lent  the  man  a  hand  liad  I  been 
there." 

**  I  low  can  you  say  anything  so  horrible? 
But  you  an*,  drinkinj;  too  uiuch,  old  fellow, 
and  I  shall  loi*k  the  bottle  up." 

**  If  then>  won»  no  one  in  I^indon  drank 
mon>  than  I  do,  the  wine  merchants  would 
have  a  bad  time  of  it.  And  so  the  new  Cab- 
inet ^linister  has  been  gam>tttMl  in  the  street. 
Of  course  V\\\  sorry  for  |>t>or  Laura's  sake." 

••  Lurkilv  lu»*s  nl»t  uuich  the  worse  for  it; 
—  only  a  little  bruised."' 

*'  1  wonder  whether  it's  on  the  canls  he 
shonld  be  impnned  by  it ;  —  worse,  except 
in  the  way  ol  U'lng  st'ningUMl.  he  could  not 
be,  lIowevtT,  as  he's  my  bn>ther-in-law, 
V\\\  obliged  to  yi»u  for  rescuing  him.  (\mie, 
ril  go  to  1h»<1.'  I  mu>t  sav.  if  ho  was  to  Iks 
garn>tti»d  I  slu»ultl  like  to  have  Ihhui  there  to 
SIM*  it."  'Hiat  was  the  manner  in  which 
Lonl  Chihom  nMeixed  the  tidings  of  the  tei^ 
riblo  ntvidoni  whieh  Imd  iKH'umMl  to  his  near 
n*Utiv%«. 
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"ecce  homo." 


From  the  Sunday  Hagazino. 
"ECCE  HOMO." 

A  LETTER  FROM  A  GERMAN  CLER6TMAK. 

You  ask  me  whether  I  have  read  **  Ecce 
Homo."  Of  course  1  have,  and  not  once 
only,  but  three  or  four  times,  not  to  speak 
of  those  moments  when  I  took  up  the  book 
to  read  over  and  over  again  certain  pas- 
sages which  had  particularly  struck  me. 
Nor  can  you  be  surprised  at  hearing  this, 
since  you  yourself  admit  that  it  is  a  book 
which  cannot  be  brought  into  contact  with 
a  thinking  mind  without  making  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  it.  But  in  my  opinion  this 
only  holds  good  of  such  minds  as  are  suili- 
ciently  accustomed  to  the  English  method 
and  K>rm  of  thinking  to  be  able,  without 
too  much  exertion,  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  English  reasoning,  and,  withoiU  too 
much  self-restraint,  to  hail  the  results  to 
which  it  leads.  But  of  such  minds,  you 
know,  there  are  not  very  many  in  this  coun- 
try. John  Buirs  peculiar  cut  of  mind  has 
always  been  a  puzzle  to  the  Deutsche  Michel^ 
and  vice  versa. 

And  tliis  observation,  to  a  certain  extent, 
includes  my  answer  to  the  first  of  your  two 
questions  —  what  the  German  pubuc  thinks 
of  **  Ecce  Homo  ?  "  To  be  frank,  it  has  no 
opinion  at  all  on  the  subject,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  does  not  know  the  book ;  and 
this  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  there  is  as  yet  no  transla- 
tion of  it  in  our  langua|;e.  Our  theolo- 
gians, as  well  as  the  religious  people  here, 
read  little  English,  comparatively  speaking. 
But  the  very  tact  that  we  have  no  transla- 
tion of  **  Ecce  Homo"  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
sign  that  the  book  does  not  meet  tlie  wants 
of  the  Grerman  people.  It  shows  that  those 
among  us  who  navo  read  the  book  dare  not 
risk  advising  a  publisher  to  publish  it.  In 
short,  good  judges  among  us  deem  it  doubtful 
whether  the  book  would  *  *  take."  And  tliis  is 
simply  because  it  is  so  out-and-out  English. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  difference  which  ob- 
tains between  the  English  character  and 
ours,  we  admire  the  English  as  a  great  na- 
tion, and  enjoy  many  of  the  productions  of 
English  genius.  Shakspeare,  you  know  is 
read  and  studied  amongst  us  with  intense 
delight.  Your  great  historians  and  excel- 
lent novelists  fill  the  minds  not  only  of  our 
learned  men,  but  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  welcome  to 
us  are  your  classics,  both  modem  and  of 
earlv  date :  but  this  chiefly  holds  good  of 
works  in  science  and  fiction.  Though  there 
is  much  in  the  spirit  of  it  which  we  sliall 
never  try  to  imitate,  yet  we  can  understand, 


admire,  and  relish  it.  But  it  is  quite  diffei^ 
ent  when  we  come  across  the  philosophical 
and  theological  productions  of  your  coun- 
trymen. Here  you  present  to  us  that  side 
of  your  mind  to  which  we  can  hardly  find 
a  corresponding  side  in  ours.  The  differ- 
ence may  be  expressed  in  two  words.  You 
are  practical,  we  are  spectdative,  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  ttie  English  are  alto- 
gether devoid  of  speculative  power,  nor 
uiat  we  know  nothing  of  the  practical ;  but 
the  love  of  the  practical  is  so  prominent  an 
a{^nt  in  your  national  character,  that  eren 
wnere  you  deal  with  the  speculative  it  seems 
to  us  as  if  you  could  not  ibrbear  submitting 
it  to  the  stereotyped  manceuvres  of  your 

f>ractical  method.  Even  that  which  we 
ook  up  to  as  the  most  sublime  and  ideal, 
you  treat  as  if  it  were  only  some  sort  of 
raw  material  to  be  passed  through  your 
mill  and  sent  forth  well  packed,  ticketed, 
and  labelled  ready  for  common  practical 
use.  You,  on  your  part  again,  cannot  help 
shaking  your  heads  with  an  expression  of 
pity  not  unmixed  with  a  feeling  of  amuse- 
ment when  you  see  us  dig,  dig,  dig,  to  get 
to  the  under  and  undermost  ground  of  the 
matter,  or  soar  up  almost'  beyond  si^t  to 
measure  the  distance  of  the  furthermost 
point.  You  cannot  understand  what  all 
that  diving  and  flying  is  for.  In  your  opin- 
ion enough  has  alr^uly  been  brought  up 
from  the  deep  and  sent  down  from  above 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  some  useful 
work  on  terra  firma.  WeU,  sometimes  yon 
are  right,  and  sometimes  we  are  right,  and 
very  oflen,  afler  some  time  has  elapsed, 
one  party  thankfully  acknowledges  that  it 
has  learnt  something  from  the  ouier.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  take  a 
long  time  before  the  two  minds  find  the 
true  point  of  conjunction,  and  know  horn 
to  appreciate  eacn  other  so  as  to  merge 
main  principles  of  each  into  one  commoB 
good.  As  it  is  at  present,  there  are  num- 
bers of  your  phiiosopliical  and  religious 
books  which  are  in  almost  every  EngUah 
house,  but  which  will  never  be  found  in  any 
of  our  houses.  To  our  taste,  they  contain 
too  much  of  matter-of-fact  reading,  are  too 
business-like,  and  tend  too  mucn  to  tnin 
everything  spiritual,  even  the  church  itsell^ 
into  a  big  workshop.  When,  then,  we 
hear  of  books  on  moral  or  religious  topics 
(except,  indeed,  sermons,  biblical  coomien* 
taries,  and  the  like)  which  make  ajwrofe 
in  your  land,  we  involuntarily  expect  to 
read  such  words  as  "society,"  **comnut- 
tee,"  **  report,"  **  meeting,"  '*  balance* 
sheet,"  **  work,"  **  labour,"  &c.,  on  almost 
ever}-  page,  and  we  wonder  if  the  title  is 
not  something  like  this :  —  **  Plenty  to  do^ 
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find  haw  to  do  it,**  or,  *'  How  to  make  the 
bept  of  ho^  worlds,**  or,  '*  English  Hearts 
and  English  Hands.** 

Now  *'  £cce  Homo  **  is  exactly  the  book 
we  flhodld  expect  from  English  heterodoxy 
attempting  to  give  us  a  character-picture  of 
OBT  Lord.  Its  title  is  quite  correct.  It 
considers  our  Sayioor  exclusively  as  a  Man, 
net  however  as  a  homo  pcUienSf  but  as  a 
homo  practicus.  In  this  respect  the  book 
18  retA  with  great  interest  by  those  of  my 
friends  who  are  sufficiently  at  home  in  your 
language  to  understand  it.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  good  specimen  of  the  thorough  LngUsh 
method  in  handling  the  Gospel  story  out- 
side the  pale  of  orthodox  church  tradition. 
It  shows  us  what  sort  of  representation  of 
ChriBt  we  should  have  got  hiad  the  apostles 
been  Englishmen,  and  a  little  less  orthodox 
tlmn  diey  were.  It  is  thus  looked  upon  as 
a  national  curiosity,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  a  national  master-piece.  It  astounds  us 
hy  showing  us  how,  the  Gospel  matter  hav- 
ing first  been  reduced  almost  to  its  mini- 
mum, the  English  mind  can  spin  an  incred- 
ible amount  of  useful  observations  out  of 
it,  and  can  place  the  Gospel  story  in  such 
an  original  relation  to  tlie  conditions  of 
Civilised  society  at  present,  as  to  stand  in 
qnite  an  unexpected,  if  not  unprecedented. 

Ours  is  the  age  of  the  nationalities  in 
matters  of  ethics,  religion,  and  theology, 
as  well  as  other  things.  For  centuries 
Christian  theology  has  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  four  Gospels  as  the  only  authen- 
tic, infallible,  and,  even  in  minute  particu- 
lars, perfectly  accurate  historical  records  of 
our  Lord's  life.  Out  of  these  four  docu- 
ments arose  an  image  of  the  Lord^s  charac- 
ter and  work,  which  was  generally  accepted 
in  the  Christian  church,  c^<pecially  after  the 
suppression  of  the  so-call(;d  Arian  and  Nes- 
tonan  heresies.  A  certain  authorized  rep- 
resentation of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God 
soon  stereotyped  itself  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  through  generations  continued 
invariably  the  same.  It  was  the  catholic 
image  of  Christ,  as  it  was  fancied  ab  omni- 
6t»,  ubiqutj  semper.  It  showed  no  peculiar 
national  tj'pe.  Whether  you  worshipped 
in  Rome  or  in  London,  in  Hamburg  or  in 
Moscow,  it  was  every  wlicre  the  same  Cluist 
you  worshipped,  for  it  was  not  exclusively 
the  Roman  Catholic,  nor  tlie  Greek  Catho- 
lic, but  the  purely  C/atholic  image  which 
stood  before  the  minds  of  all  the  churches. 
Nor  Old  the  Reformers  alter  anything  in 
tins  ancient  traditional  picture.  They 
greatly  differed  from  Rt)ine  as  to  do^ia 
and  cnurch  discipline,  but  there  was  little 
or  no  difference  between  them  and  that 
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Church  as  to  the  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter or  of  the  work,  or,  m  a  word,  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  But  in  die  beginning  or  the 
last  century  Neology  began  to  break  up  the 
catholic  ground,  and  Rationalism  not  only 
rejected  me  inspiration  and  the  infallibility 
of  the  Gospels,  but  even  called  in  question 
their  historical  correctness.  Various  por- 
traitures of  Christ  have  been  tried  by  the 
heads  or  representatives  of  the  various 
theolo^cal  schools.  Still  they  were  more 
like  faint  sketches  than  elaborate  pictures. 
The  a^e  c^  the  biographies,  least  of  all  of 
the  biographies  of  Christ,  had  not  yet 
come. 

But  that  age  is  ours.  From  the  day 
when  Strauss  and  the  Tiibingen  school  ap- 
plied the  instruments  of  their  all-destruc- 
tive criticism  to  the  most  holy  and  vener^ 
able,  and  reduced  the  Gospel  image  of 
Christ  to  atoms,  many  learned  men  in 
different  countries  have  set  about  recon- 
structing a  statue  out  of  the  scattered  frag- 
ments. Of  course,  the  catholic  image  was 
condemned  once  and  for  ever.  But  such  a 
vandalic  outrage  as  Strauss  had  committed 
upon  the  Gospel  history,  was  too^bad  in  the 
opinion  of  the  modem  builders.  Uncer- 
tain, mythical,  fabulous  as  the  Gospel  rec- 
ords were  in  many  respects  deemed  to  be, 
yet  it  was  held  that  enough  of  historical 
truth  was  left  to  supply  the  required  mate- 
rials for  the  composition,  if  not  of  a  com- 
plete biography,  at  least  of  a  character- 
picture  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Various 
experiments  have  accordingly  been  made. 
But  everpr  one  having  now  the  liberty  of 
determining  for  himself  what  is  fact  and 
what  is  fiction  in  the  Gospels,  the  choice  of 
materials  was  no  longer  qualified  by  history, 
but  left  to  taste.  Full  scope  was  thus  given 
for  the  individuality,  the  temper,  the  fa- 
vourite ideas,  the  hobbies,  and  even  the 
party-spirit  and  national  peculiarities  of 
the  composer  to  play  upon  the  spirit  and 
form  of  his  composition.  Ilence  various 
biogra[)hies  and  portraitures  of  Christ  have 
sprung  up  during  the  last  tliirty  years. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  features  com- 
mon to  all,  these  often  differ  as  much  from 
each  other  as  a  Basle  clerg^'man  differs 
from  a  Parisian  abbe,  or  a  Genevan  profes- 
sor from  a  Stockholm  advocate.  What 
above  all  distinguishes  them  from  each 
other  is  that  peculiar  colour  which  is  more 
or  less  common  to  such  of  them  as  have 
ori'jrinated  in  the  same  country*.  They 
mi^ht  easily  be  CTouped  according  to  the 
nationalities.  Catholicity  is  out  of  the 
question.  Now-a-days  we  have  a  separate 
Christ  for  each  nation.  Gfrttrer's,  Weisse^s, 
Schenkel^s  Jesus  is  a  German  philosopher 
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dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  Jewish  rabbi.  The 
Jesus  of  Rcnan  is  an  admirable  French  en- 
thusiast, living  among  the  bucolic  scenery 
of  Galilee,  and  schcmmg  sublime  but  some- 
times too  fantastic  theories  for  the  reform 
of  mankind.  And  the  Jesus  of  **  Ecce 
Homo"  is  an  admirable  English  moralist 
and  philanthropist,  who  in  some  mysterious 
way  suddenly  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
district  of  Capernaum,  to  lill  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  a  wonderful  affection  called 
the  **  enthusiasm  of  humanity,"  to  give 
them  **  plenty  to  do,"  and  to  teach  them 
**  how  to  do  it,"  so  that  they  may  be  able 
•*to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds." 
What  struck  me,  or  I  should  almost  say 
what  amused  me,  the  other  day,  when  I 
took  up  the  book  afresh,  was  the  pleasure 
the  writer  evidently  takes  in  representing 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  or  the  cnurch  (for 
these  arc  with  him  synonymous)  as  a  **  so- 
ciety." One  involuntarily  fancies  our  Lord 
as  its  president,  and  the  band  of  his  apos- 
tles or  ministers  as  a  kind  of  executive 
committee.  It  is  true,  he  says  (p.  809, 
new  edition  of  1867^,  **  No  committee  drew 
up  rules  for  the  universal  commonwealth," 
but  this  may  bo  said  of  almost  every  organ- 
ized society,  inasmuch  as  it  took  its  origin 
from  one  or  two  men  who  planned  it,  and 
laid  down  the  general  principles  upon  which 
it  was  to  work.  But  your  author  knows 
histor}*  too  well  not  to  admit  that  during 
the  short  period  in  which  the  Gentile  church 
worked  without  committees,  and  conse- 
quently represented  anything  but  an  "or- 
ganized society,"  it  was  not  universal  or 
catholics;  and  that  most  likely  it  would 
never  have  became  universal,  had  it  not 
been  taken  up  by  bands  of  men  called 
**  bishops,"  who  formed  themselves  into 
committees  called  "councils,"  wliich,  backed 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  worldly  power, 
**  drew  up  such  rules"  as  were  indispens- 
able to  make  a  **  universal  commonwealtli "  of 
the  church.  From  that  time,  undoubtedly, 
the  Christian  church  completely  assumed 
the  form  of  an  organized  society,  with  its 
boards,  committees,  divisions,  and  sub-di- 
visions, of  which  Christ  might  be  imagined 
as  the  invisible,  perhaps  only  the  honorary, 
president,  while  by-and-by  a  vice-president 
became  visible  in  Rome,  who  after  a  long, 
often  successful,  administration  in  various 
divisions  of  that  vast  body,  saw  other  vice- 
presidents  spring  up.  In  spite  of  his  anath- 
einata,  these,  up  to  the  present  day,  share 
with  him  the  administration  of  that  society. 
Strange  to  sav,  however,  your  author,  not- 
withstanding his  great  historical  knowledge 
and  keen  perception,  has  allowed  himself 
to  get  under  one  very  delusive  impression. 


He  seems  to  hold  that  that  vast  organized 
society  —  which  by  the  administratiye  skill 
of  so  many  venerable  committees  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  sword  of  Constantine, 
Charlemagne,  and  other  Beges  Ckrutianit' 
simi  on  the  other,  has  been  forced  into  "  a 
universal  commonwealth"  —  is  that  **  king- 
dom of  God^^  which  Jesus  of  Nazareui 
meant,  when  He  taught  his  disciples  to 
pray,  **  Thy  kingdom  come !  "  The  writer 
from  the  outset  accepts  this  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  without  even  trj'ing  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  opinion.  Evidently  it  has 
not  even  occurretl  to  him  that  proof  could 
be  expected  of  what  looked  so  like  a  tmism. 
How  could  a  moralist  such  as  he  is  suppose 
that  Christ,  whom  he  regards  as  the  most 
perfect  moralist,  when  conceiving  (to  use 
an  expression  of  the  writer)  *'  the  most  dar- 
ing of  all  speculative  dreams,"  that  of 
founding  a  kingdom  of  God,  could  haTe 
thought  of  anything  save  just  such  a  church 
as  now  covers  the  civilised  world,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  all  its  faults  and 
failures,  so  admirably  answers  the  idea  of 
a  vast  universal  well-organized  society  for 
promoting  morality  and  philanthropy  I 
**  The  triumph  of  the  Christian  church,"  ne 
cries  enthusiastically,  '*  is  that  it  is  there-— 
that  the  most  danng  of  all  speculative 
dreams,  instead  of  being  found  impracti- 
cable, has  been  carried  into  effect  i"  (p. 
307.)  And  what  is  that  Christian  church 
according  to  one  of  the  writer's  descrip- 
tions ?  **  A  virtue-making  institution  "  (p. 
xvii.)  I  really  wonder  he  did  not  go  one 
step  farther  and  call  it  a  virtue-mamt^odur- 
ing  institution.  We  could  scarcely  expect 
anything  short  of  that  from  a  heterodox 
English  moralist.  What  a  pity  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  Nazareth  was  a  town  in  York- 
shire !  So  this  is  the  New  Jerusalem  which, 
according  to  the  writer's  conclusive  sen- 
tence, **  descended  out  of  heaven  from 
God."  In  the  days  of  the  Apostle  FauU 
that  Jerusalem  was  yet  "above"  (€ral.  iv, 
2G).  It  must  consequently  have  come 
down  since  then.  And  when  may  that  have 
liappened  ?  The  writer  does  not  tell  us.  I 
suppose  it  must  have  been  when  Constan- 
tine, at  the  head  of  his  legions,  saw  in  the 
air  the  cross  with  the  inscription  I.  H.  S.* 
or  when  Charlemagne  baptized  the  8|Hiftnt 
wholesale  by  hunting  them  into  the  river. 
What  prodigious  manufacturers  of  Cfari^ 
tians  those  mighty  men  were!  Statoea 
should  be  erected  to  them  in  London,  in 
Manchester,  or  Bradford.  They  wAe  mn 
doubtedly  the  chief  contributor!  towjiwlt 
**  earning  the  most  daring  of  aU  apecolar 
tive  dreams  into  effect.**  Wttlioot  thdr 
energetic  help,  the  great  " 
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xnsdtation^  would  never  have  come  into 
existence. 

I  have  called  the  writer  heterodox.  Not- 
withstanding the  cautiousness  with  which, 
all  through  the  book,  he  tries  to  keep  up 
an  orthodox  appearance,   he  cannot  help 
betraying  himself  now  and  then,  as  being 
wha^  the  venerable  heads  of  your  Church 
would  call  **  an  herctic.^^   This  is  especially 
clear  from  the  light  in  which  he  regards  the 
Scriptures.     He  implicitly  confesses  to  sus- 
pectme  the  fourth  Gospel  as  being  "  a  free- 
ly-ideuized  portraiture  of  Christ"  (p.  x.). 
To  him  '*  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
exaggerations  and  even  inventions  should 
be  mixed  with  genuine  facts  iii  the  Gospel 
biographies  of  Christ "  (p.  9).     The  spirit 
of  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  being 
••  somewhat  ^erpZexe(2  by  the  new  institution 
of  an  earthly  kin^  in  Israel,  found  an  escape 
from  this  perplexity  hy  picturing  the  earthly 
king  as  standing  m  a  peculiar  relation  to 
the  heavenly,"  &c.  (p.  22).     Surely,  this 
is  anything  but  orthodox  phraseology.    Do 
not  suppose,  however,  that  we  Germans  are 
so  very  much  frightened  at  it.     For  more 
than  a  century  you  are  aware  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thin^.     Indeed, 
we  arc  to  some  extent  thankful  for  it.     It 
has  greatly  contributed  toward  curing  us  a 
little  of  Oiihodoxiolat)^  on  the  one  side,  and 
keterodoxopfiohy  on  the  other.     We   have 
been  brought  to  see  that  there  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  error  in  orthodox  traditions, 
and  not  a  little  truth  in  heresy.     So,  in  our 
estimation,  the  writer  of  **Ecce  Homo" 
would  not  be  a  bit  less  of  a  Christian  for 
snppofling  the  Gospels  here  and  there  inter- 
polated with  spurious  passages,  or  for  his 
rejecting  the  fourth  Gosi)el  as  a  kind  of 
hiittorical  romance.     Only    we    should    at 
least  expect  him  to  give  us,  in  a  book  like 
this,  the  grounds  of  his  criticism,  and  to  tell 
us  which  portions  of  the  Gospel  biographies 
he  regartis  as  **exag<j;erations  ana  inven- 
tions."   We  should  maintain  that  the  latter 
was  his  duty  as  a  public  writer  who  pro- 
fesses to  *•  endeavour  to  describe  Christ  as  a 
Moralist  speaking  with  authority,  and  per- 
petuating iiis  doctrine  by  means  of  a  soci- 
ety" (p.  xi.J.     Indeed,  in  a  book  in  which 
expressions  like  the  above  occur,  a  speci- 
fied account  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
writer  stands  to  the  canonical  writings  of 
tlbe  New  Testament  cannot  well  be  absent 
without  placing  him  in  a  light  false  in  many 
respects,  perhaps,  but  caused  by  the  enig- 
matical f  and  I  should  almost  say  inconsid- 
entBy  way,  in  which  he  expresses  himself. 
The  reader,  having  learnt  from  the  writer 
that  there  are  exaggerations  and  inventions 
~  with  the  fiuSs  of  the  Gospel  narra- 


tive, has  a  right  to  suppose,  or  at  least  to 
surmise,  that  the  author  comprises  under 
these  "exaggerations  and  inventions"  all 
such  explicit  and  important  testimoiiies  of 
the  Gospels  about  Christ  as  he,  in  his  book, 
does  not  even  so  much  as  allude  to.  Thus, 
for  instance,  we  do  not  read  a  word  about 
the  Lord^s  miraculous  birth,  nor  about  the 
atoning  power  of  his  blood,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  book  contains  one  whole  chap- 
ter on  •*  Christ's  royalty,"  and  two  on  **  the 
law  of  forgiveness."  This  all  but  forces  us 
to  suppose  that  the  writer  regards  the  story 
of  the  Lord's  miraculous  birth  as  one  of  the 
**  inventions,"  and  the  testimony  about  the 
sin-atoning  power  of  his  blood  as  one  of  the 
**  exaggerations."  Perhaps  this  supposi- 
tion is  wrong.  But  then  we  certainly  have 
the  right  to  ask  the  writer,  **  How  is  it  that 
you,  who  believe  that  Christ  is  God,  and 
that  his  blood  was  shed  for  the  remission  of 
our  sins,  can  pretend  to  having  tried  any- 
thing like  a  true  description  of  the  great 
*  Moralist '  and  his  *  society,'  while  in  your 
description  of  his  moral  system,  the  grati- 
tude for  atonement  through  his  blood,  as 
tJie  specific  Christian  motive  for  every  vir- 
tue, IS  absent,  and  in  your  description  of 
the  work  and  character  of  his  'society,' 
not  only  is  the  proclamation  of  forgiveness 
of  sins  through  his  blood  not  mentioned, 
but  not  a  single  word  is  said  about  the  di- 
vine honor  and  adoration  which  that  society 
deems  it  its  highest  duty  permanently  to  pay 
to  its  Founder?  "  Or,  after  all,  the  suppo- 
sition may  be  right.  But  then  we  are  justi- 
fied in  asking  the  author,  **  AVhat  grounds 
have  you  for  eliminating  from  historical 
documents  concerning  our  Lord's  life  two 
statements,  the  rejection  of  which  cannot 
take  pla(»e  without  making  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth altogether  a  different  person  from  what 
the  writers  of  these  documents  represent 
him  to  be  ?  " 

It  is  true,  a  few  expressions  occur  in  the 
book  from  which  it  would  follow  that  the 
writer  believes  both  in  the  divine  nature  of 
our  Lord,  and  in  the  atoning  power  of  his 
blood.  In  one  place  he  tells  us  (p.  302), 
*•  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  beget  no 
second  son  like  Christ."  In  another  (p. 
1;j6),  that  "Christ  was  destined  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  men."  But,  as  these  expres- 
sions occur  only  once  or  twice,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  meaning  the  writer  attach- 
es to  them.  If  he  believes — which  is  prob- 
able from  the  spirit  pervading  the  whole 
book  —  that  all  men  are  children  of  God, 
and  consequently  may  be  said  to  be  begot- 
ten of  Go<l,  the  former  of  the  two  expres- 
sions only  tells  us  that  Christ  was  the  most 
eminent  among  men.    And  if  he  believes, 
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which  again  is  probable  on  the  same  ground, 
that  Clirist  only  died  as  a  martyr,  the  hit- 
ter of  the  two  expressions  only  tells  us  that 
Christ  laid  down  Ids  life  to  secure  the  en- 
thusiasm of  mankind  for  his  person  and 
doctrine.  In  a  word,  there  is  a  vagueness, 
and,  I  should  almost  say,  a  certain  oracu- 
lamess  of  expression  in  tiie  book  with  ref- 
erence to  the  most  important  doctrinal  ques- 
tions, whidi  makes  it  very  hazy  and  the 
perusal  of  it  often  tantalizing.  Even  grant- 
ing the  author  full  liberty  to  consider  Christ 
exclusively  in  his  human  character,  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  what  use  there  can  be  in  his 
Keeping  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  testi-. 
monies  of  Scripture  concerning  the  Lord^s 
divine  nature  wrapt  in  an  impenetrable  fog, 
fbom  which  only  ambiguous-sounding  voices 
occasionally  issue  forth,  dissatisfying  alike 
to  heterodox  and  orthodox,  because  they 
tell  the  former  too  much  and  the  latter  too 
little.  This  vagueness,  this  ambimiit;^  can- 
not but  tcU  umavourably  upon  Uie  image 
of  the  Lord  which  the  wnter  desires  to 
place  before  our  view.  After  having  read 
the  book  over  and  over  again,  we  cannot 
precisely  tell  what  sort  of  being  the  author 
tries  to  picture,  endoavouringto  win  our 
enthusiastic  devotion  for  him.  W'c  lay  down 
the  book  with  a  cloudy  impression  that  we 
have  read  about  a  very  extraordinary  per- 
aon,  something  between  a  man  and  a  God, 
f  ince  all  the  writer  tells  us  about  him  is  too 
much  for  the  one  and  too  little  for  the 
other.  But  how  that  dcmi-god  came  among 
us,  in  what  precise  relation  ho  stands  to 
the  future  history  of  mankind,  and  in  what 
connection  he  stands  with  the  Almighty 
God — these  are  Questions  about  which  the 
author  leaves  us  altogether  in  the  dark. 

It  is  true,  the  writer  tells  us  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  fifth  edition  (p.  xix.),  that  he  has 
not  **conirealed  his  theological  opinions," 
but  only  **  not  published  them."  But  **  not 
to  publish"  is  tantamount  to  concealment 
where  publication  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, and  where  it  is  required  for  the 
clear  description  and  elucidation  of  the 
subject  matter.  The  writer's  assertion ,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  not  published  his  theologi- 
cal opinions,  is  incorrect.  He  has  unques- 
tionably published  a  little,  sometimes  toler- 
ably much,  but  never  quite  so  much  as  was 
necessary.  And  here  lies  his  principal 
fault.  Ilad  he  published  notliins  of  his 
theological  opinions,  the  book,  which  *•  was 
expressly  announced  as  a  fragment"  (p. 
xviii.),  would  have  strictly  answered  to  that 
announcement.  Everybody  would  have  felt 
that  it  was  only  meant  to  describe  one  side 
of  our  Lord's  personality  and  work.  But 
then  it  would  unquestionably  have  been  a 


very  dry  and  uninteresting  book.  For  tm 
anything  be  imagined  more  shallow  nd 
unsatisfactory  thui  a  descriptton  of  tk 
character  and  work  of  Jeaus,  from  whiA 
the  supernatural  or  divine  is  etancdj  ehn* 
natedP  Nay,  I  would  ask,  is  it  poesilile 
altogether  to  leave  out  the  supematonl  or 
divine  without  making  such  a  caricature  of 
Christ  as,  for  instance,  Renan  didF  Evi- 
dently the  writer  did  not  ivish  to  come  to 
this.  He  felt  that  the  pouring  in  of  a  fev 
drops  of  the  theological  spirit  was  indi^>eB»- 
able  to  make  Jesus  a  man  worthy  to  sliiiie 
at  the  head  of  the  human  race.  A  man  who 
is  a  "moralist  speaking  with  aothcnntj' 
(p.  xi.),  but  who  never  pei^orms  a  miraefe 
— a  hero  willing  to  die  in  tlie  noblest  con- 
test, but  never  rising  victorious  out  of  the 
grave — a  founder  of  a  universal  socie^ 
which  is  to  comprise  the  whole  human  race, 
but  who,  like  all  other  mortal  men,  afier  his 
death  leaves,  or  at  least  seems  to  leave,  tkt 
society  to  itself,  without  mving  any  evidcive 
of  his  being  able  to  look  after  it — such  a 
man,  of  course,  could  not  be  the  homo  whom 
the  human  race  micht  with  any  propriety  be 
invited  to  *'  behold."  So  the  author  allovs 
the  miracles  to  come  in,  and  once  or  twice 
we  get  far  in  the  distance  a  diimpse  of  the 
Resurrection.  Once,  indeed,  we  are  told 
that  Christ  afler  his  death  **  withdrew  to  a 
secret  post  of  observation,  from  whence  be 
visited  his  people  for  the  future  only  in  re- 
freshing inspirations  and  great  acts  of  prov- 
idential justice "  (p.  10^ ;  and  we  leam 
that  Chnst  Jesus  is  **  the  Eternal  Sovereieii 
of  the  Universal  Commonwealth,"  whi<^be 
founded  (p.  208)  ;  and  thus  from  the  theo- 
logical lamp  there  is  poured  down  just  so 
much  splendour  upon  the  anthropologieal 
side  of  Christ^s  appearance  as  is  necessary 
to  raise  him  up  to  the  top  of  humanity  as 
the  man  **  in  whose  person  is  gathered  up 
the  majesty  of  men,  which  we  worship "  (p. 
208) .  But  the  author  has  overlooked  thst 
by  doing  this  he  has  altogether  spoiled  the 
purposed  fragmentary  character  of  his  book, 
and  made  something  of  it  which  is  neither  a 
fragment  nor  a  whole,  or,  to  use  a  phrase 
common  among  us,  something  which  is  too 
grand  for  a  serviette,  and  too  small  for  a 
table  napkin.  We  now  have  a  mixture  of 
two  fVagmcnts  —  1**  the  human  side  of  Christ 
as  a  fragment  of  his  personality,  and  2^  a 
fragment,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  a  few 
fra^entary  indications  of  the  divine  side 
of  his  wonderful  being.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, stand  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
the  former.  They  serve  only  to  form  a*sort 
of  framework  to  the  picture.  But  the  di- 
vine coining  in  only  as  someUuns  accessory 
to  the  human  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  bad 
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effect.  Those  critics  who,  as  the  writer 
tells  us  (p.  xviii.),  have  sought  the  cause 
of  that  bad  impression  in  his  having  said 
«« half  truths  ^^  have  not,  in  my  opinion,  hit 
tlie  mark.  It  is  not  the  incompleteness,  but 
the  abasement  of  the  truths  themselves  that 
grates  upon  the  feeling.  The  divine  is  here 
made  use  of  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  a 
novelist  would  use  a  princedom  or  a  rich 
marriage,  to  make  his  hero  come  off  splen- 
didly. It  is  the  Man  Jesus  who  does  every- 
thing, but  then  that  jnrhich  he  docs  is  so  as- 
toundingly  colossal,  that  a  little  bit  of  the 
divine  must  needs  be  had  recourse  to  in 
order  to  prop  it  up,  and  guard  it  against 
overbalancing  itself.  Thus  the  divine  is 
pat  in  a  kind  of  menial  relation  to  the  hu- 
man. It  is  this  which  offends  the  religious 
sense  of  so  many,  and  the  devotional  feel- 
ing of  not  a  few.  One  can  almost  better 
brook  the  Jesus  of  Renan,  who  puts  that 
which  cannot  well  be  explained  from  the 
regularly  human  to  the  account  of  *'  un 
aimable  enthousiasme  fanatiquc."  The  ex- 
altation of  the  human  so  as  to  supersede  the 
divine  is  bad,  but  the  lowering  of  the  divine 
so  as  only  to  serve  to  glorify  the  human  is 
fiur  worse. 

I  see  that  ^our  excellent  statesman,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  discusses  the  question  in  Oood 
Words  whether  a  representation  of  Christ 
ma  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  humanity  alone 
is  justifiable.  The  question  is  a  most  im- 
portant one.  It  was,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
first  broached  amongst  us  some  fifly  years 
ago  by  Schleiermacher,  and  then  discussed 
aU  through  the  German  theological  world. 
It  was  elicited  by  the  common  tendency  of 
the  orthodox  to  merge  the  Lord's  humanity 
in  his  divinity ;  a  tendency  which  has  kept 
the  orthodox  churches  continually  on  the 
▼erge  of  docetism.  Wherever  that  tenden- 
cy is,  nothing  is  more  needed  than  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Lord  in  his  true  humanity. 
That  we  only  can  be  saved  by  God  if  we 
are  to  be  saved  at  all,  is  a  truism  which  the 
very  heathen  believed  long  before  Christ 
was  bom.  He,  therefore,  who  makes  of 
the  Saviour  nothing  but  a  God,  by  always 
and  exclusively  pointing  at  his  eternal  di- 
vinity, his  ommpotencc,  his  omniscience, 
and  so  on,  is  little  above  a  heathen,  even 
although  he  should  occasionally  mention 
the  death  and  burial  of  Christ.  The  man 
who  is  truly,  specifically  Christian,  begins 
where  it  is  bcheved  that  the  Omnipotent 
•nd  Omniscient  One  lH'cam(>  a  helpless,  un- 
conscious mortal  Babe,  or,  as  ttie  fourth 
Cvospel  has  it,  that  the  Word,  the  Lof^os 
/not  *•  was  made,"  Vnit)  became  (egeneto) 
nesh.  To  proclaim  this  frrcatcst  of  all 
mysteries ;  to  place  it  in  its  true  historical 


light ;  to  prove  from  the  life  of  Jesus  that 
it  was  a  fact ;  to  show  from  his  experience 
by  words  and  deeds  that  he  who  professed 
and  with  power  has  hecnproved  (horistheia) 
to  be  the  Son  of  Go<^,  was  really  a  man,  in 
all  things  made  like  unto  us  —  this  is  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel,  the  glad  intelligence 
which  assures  us  that  God  was  honest  and 
not  acting  a  part  when  he  appeared  among 
us  in  a  human  form.  Nothing  is  more 
adapted  than  the  faithful  proclamation  of 
this  fact  in  all  its  countless  applications  and 
consequences  to  bring  to  light  the  truth 
that  God  loves  man,  and  that  it  is  his  pur- 
pose to  raise  the  human  race  to  the  hignest 
imaginable  pitch  of  development.  But  to 
make  the  representation  ox  the  person  of 
Christ  have  that  effect,  the  way  is  most  as- 
suredly not  to  be  sought  in  rendering  (to 
use  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  J  **  the  human 
aspect  so  predominant  as  to  be  at  first  sight 
almost  the  only  one."  Such  a  representa- 
tion proves  nothing,  because  it  proves  too 
much.  It  is  possible  that  the  writer  of 
**Ecce  Homo"  for  himself  believes  that 
Christ  is  God ;  at  least  he  says  nowhere  in 
his  book  that  .he  does  not  believe  it.  But 
then,  impelled,  perhaps,  by  the  desire  of 
vindicating  Christ's  true  manhood,  he  has 
in  his  ardour  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  present  to  his  readers  the  pic- 
ture of  a  Christ  who  so  thoroughly  became 
man  that  lie  ceased  to  be  Grod.  In  that 
case  his  book  exhibits  the  very  opposite  of 
that  which  he  attacks.  To  oppose  the  error 
which  merges  the  manhood  in  the  divinity, 
he  merges  the  divinity  in  the  manhood. 

The  question  whether  a  representation  of 
Christ  from  the  human  side  of  his  person- 
ality alone  is  justifiable  finds  it:)  correct  an- 
swer in  the  observation  that  such  a  repre- 
sentation can  never  be  historically  true.  It 
must  always  of  necessity  turn  out  a  failure. 
**  Ecce  Homo"  is  a  confirmation  of  that  ob- 
servation. It  represents  the  Founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  perfect  Man,  who 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount 
of  miraculous  power.  This  is  not  the  rep- 
resentation of  Christ's  person  in  the  histor- 
ical documents  which  the  writer  adopts  as 
the  sources  from  which  he  draws  his  knowl- 
edge. They  represent  the  Founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  Man  who  was  the  Son 
of  God.  Even  Mark,  whom  the  writer 
chiefly  follows,  introduces  Christ  in  this 
character  in  the  very  first  verse  of  his  Gos- 

{)el.  Now  it  docs  not  need  to  be  observed 
lere  that,  whatever  signification  tf«  occi- 
dentals may  attribute  to  the  tenn,  **  The 
Son  of  God,"  this  much  is  certain,  that  an 
Israelite  meant  by  it  a  man  who  liad  no  hu- 
man father,  but  whose  father  was  God,  the 
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Creator  Himself.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
such  a  man  is  a  different  person  from  one 
who  only  possesses  miraculous  power.  Even 
where  both  are  represented  as  performing 
one  and  the  same  work  —  as,  for  instance, 
teaching  the  people — the  reader  of  Mark 
will  re^rd  both  the  Man  and  his  work  in  a 
light  ^together  different  from  that  in  which 
the  reader  of  ** Ecce  Homo"  regards  Him. 
Suppose  a  man  attends  a  meeting  at  which 
a  humble  but  talented  schoolmaster  delivers 
an  excellent  lecture  on  social  reform.  The 
lecturer,  his  lecture,  and  the  meeting  may 
be  supposed  to  make  a  certain  impression 
upon  that  man.  But  let  us  again  suppose 
that  after  the  lecture  is  over  he  comes  to 
know  that  the  lecturer  was  not  merely  a 
schoolmaster,  but  the  son  of  the  king,  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  Will  the  impression  of 
the  lecturer,  his  lecture,  and  the  meeting 
upon  the  man^s  mind  continue  unaltered? 
W  ill  not  the  lecturer  at  once  become  to  him 
quite  a  different  historical  person  from  what 
he  was  before,  and  the  lecture  assume  quite 
a  different  significance,  and  the  meeting  be- 
come altogether  a  different  event  in  history  ? 
And  will  he  not  be  ready  to  admit  that  ow- 
ing to  his  ignorance,  his  former  impression 
was  erroneous  ? 

Still  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  not  uninclined 
to  advocate  the  writer's  method  from  an 
educational,  or  pedagogic  point  of  view. 
He  points  to  the  author's  own  confession  in 
the  preface  to  his  book,  that  he  wrote  it  for 
the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone accordingly  calls  the  book  **a  work 
of  self-education,"  in  which  the  reader  ought 
to  see  the  gradual  progress  with  wUich  the 
writer,  tracmg  the  biography  of  Jesus  from 
point  to  point,  came  to  learn  how  the  prom- 
ising young  man  of  Nazareth  became  the 
S'eat  Founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
f  course,  this  alters  the  case  altogether. 
Placed  in  that  light,  the  book  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  essay  of  a  tyro  in  the 
Christian  religion.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone 
seems  not  far  from  the  supposition  that  the 
writer  is  a  man  who  **  addressed  himself  to 
a  subject  never,  it  would  seem,  effectually 
brought  home  to  his  understanding  through 
the  channels  of  tradition  and  authority."  It 
is  much  to  the  credit  of  such  a  man  that  he 
tries  to  come  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
subject  by  applying  to  the  original  docu- 
ments themselves.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  publication  of  such  an  essay  can 
have  any  real  value  to  Christians  who  are  no 
longer  tyros,  except  that  of  satisfying  their 
curiosity  as  resj)ects  knowing  what  effect 
the  study  of  the  Gospel  narrative  may  pro- 
duce upon  the  mind  of  a  well-educated  in- 
quirer who  comes  tabula  rasa  to  the  subject. 


But  it  may  also  be  asked  whether  such  a 
book,  being  composed  by  a  novice,  can  be 
expected  to  exhibit  that  correctness  of  in- 
ference, or  that  depth  of  insight,  which 
characterize  the  works  of  the  fimy  initiated 
and  well-instructed  veteran,  and  whether  it 
is  not  likely  to  do  much  harm  to  the  mind 
of  the  ignorant,  the  inexperienced,  and  the 
doubting.  Such  questions  as  these  I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer.  I,  for  one,  cannot 
see  how  there  could  be  any  call  for  Uie  pub- 
lication of  such  a  '*  tentative^*  experiment. 
Indeed,  one  could  beforehand  have  pre- 
dicted the  unsatisfactory  results  it  must  lead 
to,  on  learning  from  the  writer  that  it  was 
at  the  outset  his  resolution  *'  to  accept  those 
conclusions  about  Jesus,  not  which  church 
doctors,  or  even  apostles,  have  sealed  with 
their  authority,  but  which  the  facts  them- 
selves, critically  weighed,  appear  to  war- 
rant" (p.  xxi.).  This  means,  in  other 
words,  that  the  writer  was  resolved  to  ac- 
cept those  conclusions,  not  which  apostles, 
but  which  he  himself,  after  what  he  calls  a 
critical  weighing,  would  draw  from  the  facts. 
Accordingly  we  find  scarcely  so  much  as  an 
occasioniu  allusion  to  the  teachings  of  the 
apostles.  The  writer  talks  about  Jesus  as 
if  there  had  never  been  anything  said  about 
Him  by  Peter,  John,  or  Paul.  Of  course 
he  knew  the  conclusions  which  these  first 
eye-witnesses  and  ear-witnesses  drew  from 
the  Lord's  death  and  resurrection.  But  he 
leaves  them  altogether  unnoticed.  He  has 
emancipated  himself  from  the  instruction  of 
those  men  whom  Jesus  himself  had  ap- 
pointed as  teachers,  to  instruct  the  world 
about  the  facts  of  his  life.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  with  this  method  the  writer 
must  arrive  at  conclusions  which  are  Tery 
unsatisfactory  to  a  church  taught  by  the 
Apostles.  It  is  true  the  writer  appeals  to 
the  facts,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  his 
conclusions  drawn  from  those  facta  are  cor- 
rect. We  know  but  too  well  what  is  in- 
cludedJn  the  favourite  cry  of  the  so-called 
impartial  critics :  **  We  don't  want  theories ; 
all  we  want  is  facts ;  allow  them  to  speak ! " 
This  is  a  hollow  phrase,  and  usually  comes 
to  this :  '*  Give  us  facts,  and  we  sbiall  give 
you  our  theories  about  them ! "  Facts  Sm'i 
speak.  Taken  by  themselves,  they  are 
dead  things.  Man  makes  facts  speak;  and 
as  the  man  is,  so  also,  as  a  rule,  are  tibe 
talcs  wliich  he  allows  the  facts  to  tell.  Both 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Apostles  witnessed 
the  same  facts.  They  told  the  former  that 
Jesus  had  a  devil,  and  the  latter  that  He 
was  the  Son  of  God.  Both  Paul  and  the 
writer  of  *'Ecce  Homo"  have  studied  th^ 
life  of  Jesus.  Both  have  in  their  writings 
**  furnished  an  answer  to  the  que8tioii»— 
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Wtaftt  was  Christ^s  object  in  founding  the  j 
society  which  is  called  by  his  name  ?  ^^  (p. 
audi.)  But  according  to  the  one  that  ob- 
ject was  the  establishmg  of  a  happy,  well- 
oorganiaed,  morally  pure  **  universal  com- 
monwealth^ on  earth;  in  which  **the  maj- 
esty of  men  was  to  be  worshipped,  gathered 
up  in  the  person  of  its  Eternal  Sovereign, 
CJnrist  Jesus."  According  to  the  other, 
tliat  object  was  the  gathering  of  an  elect 
body  of  men,  separatedyrom  the  universal 
mass  of  mankind,  whose  citizenship  (polite- 
fcma,  Fhil.  iii.  20)  was  not  to  be  on  earth 
bat  in  heaven,  and  who  consequently  were 
not  to  mind  (phronein.  Col.  iii.  2^  things  on 
the  earth,  but  to  seek  those  things  which 
are  above;  who  were  not  to  worship  the 
majesty  of  men,  but  to  worship  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  their  Lord;  who,  while  a 
«•  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works,^^ 


during  their  short  sojourn  as  pilgrims  here 
below,  were  to  hold  themselves  in  constant 
readiness  at  any  moment  to  be  caught  up 
to  meet  their  Lord  in  the  air,  since  it  was 
their  destiny,  in  the  closest  union  with  Ilim, 
to  reign  with  Ilim,  to  judge  the  angels  and 
the  world  ^1  Cor.  vi.  3),  and  in  that  high 
majestic  dignity  to  establish,  with  and 
through  Him,  a  universal  commonwealth, 
which  not  only  was  to  comprise  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth,  but  also  those  of  the 
heavenly  places. 

You  see  there  is  some  difference  between 
the  conclusions  which  the  writer  of  '*  Eccc 
Homo"  has  drawn  from  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel,  and  those  which  Paul  drew.  Per- 
mit me,  however,  to  pause  here  for  the 
present,  as  I  see  that  my  letter  is  already 
too  long.  Next  month  I  hope  to  send  you 
a  continuation  of  my  criticism. 


THE  WINGED  WORSHIPPERS. 

Addrened  to  Two  Swallows  that  flew  Into  Chauncj 
Church  during  Divine  Service. 

BT  CHABLES  SPEAGUE. 

Gay,  guiltless  pair. 
What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heaven? 

Te  have  no  need  of  prayer, 
Ye  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven. 

Why  perch  ye  here. 
Where  mortals  to  tlieir  Maker  bend? 

Can  your  pure  spirits  fear 
Ihe  God  ye  never  could  ofifend? 

Ye  never  knew 
The  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep. 

Penance  is  not  for  you, 
Bleaed  wanderers  of  the  vpper  deep. 

To  you  'tis  given 
To  wake  sweet  Nature's  imtnught  Lays; 

Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  of  praise.         « 

Then  spread  each  wing. 
Far,  £ur  above,  o'er  lake  and  lands, 

And  join  the  choirs  that  sing 
In  yon  blue  dome  not  reared  with  hands. 

Or,  if  ye  stay. 
To  note  the  consecrated  hour. 

Teach  nie  the  airy  way. 
And  let  me  try  your  envied  power. 

Above  the  crowd. 
On  vpwird  wings  could  I  but  fly, 


I'd  bathe  in  yon  bright  cloud. 
And  seek  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky. 

'Twere  Heaven  indeed 
Through  fields  of  trackless  light  to  soar. 

On  Nature's  charms  to  feed. 
And  Nature's  own  great  God  adore. 

-—Transcript, 


BIRDNOTES. 

Hark! 
'Tis  the  lark. 
Singing  where  the  clouds  are  breaking, 
•*I  see  the  sun, — 
Sing,  sing,  sing,  sing!  " 

Soaring  up  on  high, 
**  Sing,  sing,  sing,  sing!  ** 
Dropping  down  the  sky. 
Mad  with  mirth  of  his  own  making. 
Singing  where  the  clouds  arc  breaking, 
*'  Dark  days  are  done! " 

Hush! 
'lis  the  thrush. 
Singing  w^here  the  green  leaves  glisten, 
"  Dark  da3'8  are  done! 
Joy!  .ioy!  joy!  joy!  " 

Fills  his  swelling  throat, 
"Joy!  joy!  joy!  joy!" 
Breatlies  in  every  note. 
Calling  all  sweet  binis  to  listen; 
High  and  low,  where  green  leaves  glisten. 
Answers  every  one. 

ISA  CRAIO  KKOX. 

•Sunday  Magazine, 
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From  The  Sftturday  Review. 
PEIUODICAL  WRITERS. 

There  are  bom  newspaper  writers ;  and 
there  are  bom  magazine  writers ;  and  there 
are  bom  writers  in  quarterlies.  There  are 
of  course,  besides  these,  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  other  writers  who  happen  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  contribute  to  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  quarterlies,  but  of  whom 
wc  should  find  it  difficuh  to  say  that  they 
might  not  with  equal  success  have  taken  up 
some  other  line  instead  of  that  which  they 
have  actually  chosen.  It  is,  however,  of  the 
former  class  that  we  now  wish  to  speak. 

It  would  be  difficult,  at  least  in  England, 
where  newspaper-writing  is  anonymous,  to 
say  who  especially  have  been  the  typical 
newspaper  writers.  But  of  writers  in  quar- 
terlies Lord  Jeflfrcy  ia,  facile  princepSy  the 
model,  the  central  type.  Not  that  lie  was 
the  ablest,  or  an^-thing  like  the  ablest,  of 
those  who  have  given  their  thoughts  to  the 
world  through  this  medium.  To  go  no  fur- 
ther than  the  Edinburgh  Review,  both  Syd- 
ney Smith  and  Lord  Macaulay  were  much 
cleverer  men,  and  their  articles  were  much 
cleverer  articles  than  those  of  Jeffrey.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  produced 
80  great  an  immediate  effect,  whether  their 
influence  as  reviewers  over  their  contempo- 
raries was  felt  equally  with  that  of  Jeffrey ; 
and  it  is  quite  beyond  question  that  Jeffrey's 
power  was  far  greater,  in  proportion*  to  his 
ability,  than  was  theirs.  Sydney  Smith  and 
^lacaulay,  had  they  even  been  wholly  de- 
barred from  reviewing,  would  perliaps  have 
produced  an  effect  on  the  world  not  inferior 
to  that  which  has  in  fact  resulted  from  their 
efforts.  But  Jeffrey,  had  he. not  been  a  re- 
viewer, and  moreover  a  quarterly  reviewer, 
would  have  been  nobody.  Here  he  was 
precisely  in  his  place ;  he  had  the  very  qual- 
ities which  made  him,  not  indeed  tlie  real 
leader,  but  the  recognised  arbiter  of  his 
generation  in  literary  judgments.  He  was 
emphatically  not  a  man  of  genius ;  he  had 
no  overpowering  instinct,  no  inspiration, 
not  even  any  special  insight  or  entnusiasm. 
But  he  had  an  ever  watcbfbl  common  sense, 
a  sympathy  with  progress  and  with  all  forms 
of  thought  not  too  violently  eccentric,  gen- 
erosity of  t(anper,  and  guardedness  of  ex- 
pression. And  hence,  while  tlie  attacks  of 
the  Quarterly  on  Keats  and  Tennyson  pro- 
duced no  lasting  effect  whatever,  the  attacks 
of  Jeffrey  on  Wordsworth  produced  agrt*at 
and  continued  effect.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  them  even  now  without  admiration  for 
their  neatness  and  plausibility ;  essentially 
unjust,  they  yet  escape  the  condemnation  of 
injustice,  from  the  evident  candour  of  the 


writer,  the  impossibility  of^charging  him 
with  any  bad  passion,  with  anything  beyond 
a  deficient  feeling  for  the  poetic  faculty  ex- 
erting itself  in  certain  new  and  somewhat 
startling  directions.  To  CoIeridge»  indeed, 
and  to  him  alone,  Jeffrey  was  more  posi- 
tively unfair. 

Suppose  even  so  slight  a  change  as  that 
Jeffrey  had  written  in  a  magazine  instead 
of  a  quarterly  review,  he  comd  never  hare 
had  the  same  influence ;  his  want  of  liveli- 
ness, which,  as  it  was,  helped  him  to  gain 
a  character  for  judicial  impartiality,  would 
then  have  been  a  hindrance  to  him.  The 
typical  magazine  writers  are  Professor  "Wil- 
son and  De  Quincey ;  and  which  is  the  most 
tirpical  it  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  sar. 
Here,  again,  there  are  other  magazine  writ- 
ers who  cannot  be  reckoned  inferior  in  abil- 
ity to  Wilson  or  De  Quincey,  who  yet  are 
by  no  means  equally  characteristic  in  this 

£  articular  respect.  Some,  for  instance,  of 
Ir.  Carlyle^s  most  brilliant  productions  ap- 
peared first  in  magazines ;  but  their  having 
so  appeared  was  in  a  sense  accidental — 
they  might  just  as  well  have  come  eat  aa  4 
complete  book  at  once.  But  the  stamp  of 
the  magazine  is  on  everything  written  by 
either  Wilson  or  l>c  Quincey. 

Unlike  Jeffrey,  both  of  these  two  were 
men  of  genius.  Moreover,  whOe  their  most 
salient  characteristics  were  startlingty  dis- 
similar, the  subtler  qualities  of  their  genius 
were  by  no  means  unlike.  A  fine  and  beau- 
tiful irony  expressed  itself  equally  thrbngh 
the  apparent  animalism  of  the  one  and  toe 
apparent  egotism  of  the  other.  Wilson,  at 
first  sight,  seems  a  mere  boy ;  you  cannot 
read  through  ten  pages  of  him  without  find- 
ing some  rollicking  piece  of  bodily  exer- 
cise, some  audacious  joke,  some  hipjiilT  ap- 
preciative notice  of  the  pleasures  of  eating 
and  drinking.  lie  tears  over  the  moan- 
tains  ;  he  clears  twenty-three  feet  in  a  sin- 
gle leap  (this  a  real  piece  of  sober  fact)  ;  be 
has  a  perfectly  voracious  appeUtc,  taid  an 
unlimited  capacity  for  toddy.  He  hnris 
abusive  epithets  at  his  political  and  poetical 
adversaries  with  a  most  surprising  Tigoor. 
But  a  real  delicacy  of  nature  lies  beneath 
this  outwanl  show,  and  reveals  itself  hi  time. 
He  has  the  triok  of  returning  back  npon 
himself,  and  making  amends  ibr  soma  un- 
usually caustic  piece  of  criticism  by  a  gen- 
erous surrender.  Nowhere  is  tku  more 
remarkable  than  in  his  review  of  the  early 
productions  of  Tennyson,  which  in  many 
])arts,  as  is  well  known,  is  by  no  means 
sparing  in  its  censure  (and,  to  say  the 
tnith,  doson-edly  so),  yet  ends  with  these 
words,  after  quoting  some  of  the  more  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  the  poet :  —  **  Looking  over 
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oor  srddet  we  see  that  the  whole  merit  of 
lilies  in  the* extracts,  which  arc  beautiful 


edindly/^  And,  in  fact,  there  were  few 
in  whom  Wilson  could  not  discern  some 
BBerit^  To  Jeffrey  and  Brougham,  widely 
•i  be  differed  from  them,  he  "was  gracefully 
coarteoua.  Even  Mr.  Tuppcr,  Tniose  por- 
t^toiu  continfaation  of  Chnstabcl  now  lies 
ombohned  in  the  Essays  of  Christopher 
IhrSkf  Hke  a  ily  in  amber,  was  not  dismissed 
by  him  without  some  measure  of  encourage- 
ment; and  though  Mr.  Tuppcr  has  since 
proved  most  conclusively  to  the  world  his 
possesflion  of  a  thickness  of  skin  on  which 
neither  satire  nor  encouragement  is  of  any 
KwaH,  it  can  hardly  be  mid  to  Wilson^s 
charge,  as  a  fault,  that  he  did  not  foresee 
the  eccentric  and  uncouth  developments  of 
that  remarkable  person.  To  some  writers, 
incteedr  Wilson  was  far  too  indulgent,  and, 
firom  his  reverence  for  religion,  especially 
It  to  those  who  wrote  in  a  religious 
Mr.  Bowles's  heavy,  dull,  violent 

in  verse,  full  of  everything  a  poem 

fehoidd  not  have,  void  of  everything  tnat  a 
poem  should  have,  were  treated  by  him  with 
a  respect  that  at  the  present  dav  seems  quite 
unaccountable.  On  the  other  hand,  what  a 
model  of  satire  is  his  review  of  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy's  Salmonia !  We  know  of  hardly 
any  other  instance  of  a  satire  so  severe,  and 
so  justly  severe,  in  which  yet  the  person 
satirized  is  treated,  not  merely  without  viru- 
lence or  animosity,  but  without  even  the  as- 
somption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
satirist,  with  a  true  gentlemaminess  and 
dignity  of  tone  concealing  itself  beneath 
inextinguishable  laughter.  And  if  a  certain 
want  of  generosity  is  to  be  imputed  to  him 
in  his  criticisms  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  what  he 
called  the  '* Cockney''  school,  he  made 
amends  for  it  by  a  fuller  appreciation  afler- 
wards. 

The  great  charm  of  Wilson,  as  of  all 
homoansts,  is  the  contrast  between  the  su- 
perficial aspects  of  his  nature  and  those  un- 
dercurrents which  he  appears  studiously  to 
shroud,  and  which  reveal  themselves  only  to 
the  more  careful  observer.  Where  we  ha<l 
thought  there  was  nothing  but  ])hysi<'al  en- 
joyment, suddenly  is  seen  to  be  thou{):ht  and 
spirituality.  Nature,  instead  of  being  to 
hrni  a  servant  of  all  work,  is  truly  a  divine 
goddess,  the  opener  of  secret  things ;  his 
loud  talking  in  her  presence*  is  but  a  veil  to 
hide  what  he  feels  from  the  vulgar.  The 
pure  animalist,  the  pure  sentimentalist,  and 
the  pure  c}'nic  are  alike  unbearable ;  but 
the  man  who  can  combine  them  in  the  proper 
proportion  will  alTe^.-t  others  deeply  and  «'n- 
dunngly.  (ienuinely  to  do  so  needs  great 
grasp  of  mind ;  nor  indeed  can  they  be  com- 


bined in  precisely  equal  proportions  consis- 
tently with  unity  of  endeavour.  Some  one 
must  be  the  predominant  and  true  motive, 
while  the  others  represent  past  or  superfi- 
cial modes  of  feeling,  which  are  only  not 
laid  aside  because  they  servo  as  channels  of 
communication  and  mutual  understanding 
between  the  writer  and  other  men.  Now  in 
Wilson  the  animalist  is  apparently  and  in 
outward  show  predominant,  but  the  senti- 
mentalist really  so — using  the  word  senti- 
ment not  in  an  invidious  sense,  but  as  sig- 
nifying sympathy  with  some  past  or  external 
mode  of  feeling ;  while  cynicism  is  never 
put  on  by  him  except  as  a  transparent 
mockery,  ni  a  spirit  of  audacious  bravado, 
amusing  from  its  very  incongniousness. 

De  Quincey  also  was  a  humourist^ a 
compound  of  the  sentimentalist  and  the 
cynic;  and  in  him  also  the  sentimentalist 
must,  on  the  whole,  be  held  to  have  pre- 
dominated. Though  cynicism  was  to  liim 
something  more  than  an  outward  veil  or  su- 
perficial feeling,  it  entered  more  deeply  into 
his  nature  than  animalism  did  into  Wilson's. 
The  famous  Essay  on  Murder  considered  as 
one  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  cynicism ;  and  the  humour  of  it 
consists  in  this  C}Tiicism  being  suppressed 
and  ignored  by  the  -writer,  who  pretends  to 
take  his  stand  as  a  sentimentalist,  as'a  sym- 
pathizer with  those  modes  of  feeling  which 
the  fine  arts  arouse  in  those  who  studv  them. 
And  yet,  when  one  has  penetrated  through 
the  superficial  sentimentalism  to  the  under- 
lying stratum  of  cynicism,  there  is  seen  in 
the  far  distance  yet  another  frame  of  mind 
which  denies  or  throws  doubt  on  the  reality 
of  the  C}Tiicism,  and  thereby  renders  it 
Iwarable.  De  Quincey's  nature  was  indeed 
a  complicated  one.  Who  can  forget  the  lit- 
tle touches  in  his  essays  on  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  by  which,  in  the  middle  of 
his  exuberant  iloods  of  admiration  mr  those 
great  poets,  he  suddenly  checks  himself 
into  coldness,  and  into  what  would  be  called 
sarcasm  were  it  not  so  slight  and  fieeting, 
seeming  to  say,  **  After  all,  you  need  not  Imj 
so  inui'h  surprised ;  these  men  had  a  great 
deal  of  luck,  and  a  certain  knack,  but  at  bot- 
tom they  were  men  like  vou  or  me,  and  had 
some  very  prosaic  qualities  indeed."  No 
doubt  it  was  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
great  powers,  the  greatness  of  which  was 
comparatively  unrecognised,  that  caused 
this  sudden  stopping  of  his  enthusiasm. 
For  in  Englan<l,  even  mort^  than  in  any 
other  country,  it  is  simplicity  and  direct 
ibrcc  of  aim  that  gains  a  man  power  and 
reputation.  A  man  whost^  dcsin's  and  pur- 
j)()scs  are  complex,  however  much  they  may 
testify  to  his  ability,  stands  here  at  a  great 
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disadvantage  compared  with  one  whose 
range  is  comparatively  limited,  but  who 
knows  what  he  wants,  and  strikes  straight 
at  the  point.  Thus  it  is  that  Wordsworth 
has  attained  a  higher  reputation  than  Col- 
eridge, who,  beyond  doubt,  had  the  more 
comprehensive  nature.  And  it  was  from 
this  cause  that  De  Quincey  was,  in  public 
estimation,  disregarded  in  comparison  with 
men  who  had  not  a  tithe  of  his  subtle  in- 
sight, but  who  let  their  real  purpose  be 
plainly  apparent.  The  only  perfectly  sim- 
ple tmngs  that  De  Quincey  ever  wrote  were 
his  Autobiographic  Skctehes,  and  these  are 
indeed  exquisite;  they  remind  one  of 
Charles  Lamb,  and,  with  less  concentra- 
tion, have  in  some  respects  the  charm  of  a 
yet  greater  freshness. 

The  audacity  which  strikes  the  reader  of 
both  Wilson  and  De  Quincey  is  closely 
allied  to  their  humour,  which  enabled  them 
to  say  the  most  startling  things  without 
offence,  since  they  had  continually  in  re- 
serve an  undercurrent  of  meaning,  percep- 
tible by  the  intelligent,  and  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  man  whose  looks  insinuate  some- 
thing dilTcrent  from  his  words,  hinted  very 
clearly,  **  You  are  to  take  all  this  cum 
grano.^'i  Herein  they  are  contrasted  with 
Sydney  Smith,  whose  witty  and  startling 
combinations  of  ideas  never  hinted  any 
other  meaning  than  that  which  he  expressed 
in  his  ordinary  language.  It  is,  in  fact,  in 
this  that  the  much-talked-of  distinction  be- 
tween wit  and  hiltnour  consists;  the  con- 
trasts and  surprises  which  are  the  essence 
of  a  witty  observation  are  contrasts  between 
things  purely  external  to  the  speaker, 
whereas  the  humourist  has  a  perpetual  con- 
trast or  antagonism  between  dim^rent  parts 
of  his  own  nature. 

The  beginning  of  this  century  was  the 
time  when  periodical  writing  nourished  in 
England  more  than  ever  before  or  since. 
Now,  it  is  nearly  a  lost  art ;  or  at  least  al- 
most the  only  man  who  possesses  it  is  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold.  For  periodical  writing  is 
to  literature  what  conversation  is  to  speech ; 
it  should  not  be  too  personal,  nor  too  sci- 
entific, nor  too  earnest,  but  a  mixture  of  all 
these,  the  j)lay  of  fancy  over  all  subjects, 
lighting  up  here  and  there  their  depths,  but 
not  grappling  with  them,  pouring  itself 
abroad  but  not  contracting  itself  to  any  too 
determinate  aim.    It  is  the  fluid  which  sup- 


plies the  electric  and  maCTetic  cnirents 
whereby  the  solid  and  fixed  forms  are 
blended  into  a  whole.  Perfect  freedom  is 
its  essence.  Moreover,  it  is  a  social  kind 
of  writing ;  it  is  done  far  better  when  man^ 
persons  of  harmonious  views  and  disposi- 
tions unite,  than  by  a  solitary  thinker. 
And  at  the  present  day  the  impoLse  of  Eng- 
lish minds  is  entirely  towards  concentration 
and  earnestness  and  definiteness  of  thought ; 
this  has  come  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but 
principally  through  the  influence  of  such  men 
as  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Carlyle,  Dr.  Newman,  and 
Dr.  Arnold — men  differing  in  all  respects 
but  this,  that  they  had  an  mtense  certainty 
of  their  meaning,  and  impressed  the  neccs- 
sit}'  of  such  certainty  on  others.  But  flexi- 
bility, which  is  the  very  opposite  of  this  in- 
tense certainty,  is  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  periodical  writing.  And  the  padding 
(appropriately  so  named  now -» but  idio 
would  nave  thought  of  terming  the  Essay 
on  Murder  padding  ?^  of  all  existing  taaga- 
zines  is  tame  even  m  the  best  specimens 
(we  again  except  Mr.  Arnold)  ;  sometimes 
useful,  as  supplying  statistics  or  thought, 
but  quenching  life  and  spirit  as  certainly  as 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Does  laughter  or  light 
satire  ever  ring  through  the  solemn  pre- 
cincts of  Macmillanf  Do  the  apostles  of 
the  Fortnightly  ever  introduce  a  joke  into 
their  evangelical  discourses  ?  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  if  we  remember  right,  attempted 
it  some  little  time  ago ;  but  he  did  it  with 
so  prctematurally  solemn  a  tone,  and  with 
such  earnestness  of  asseveration  tiiat  he  did 
not  really  mean  to  joke  at  all,  that  aU  fear 
of  the  nsk  that  the  attempt  might  be  re* 
peated  was  at  once  removea. 

However,  there  is  no  need  to  desptir. 
One  era  passes  away,  and  another  oomes 
up,  and  if  nothing  else  in  the  world  recurs, 
the  moods  and  tempers  of  men  do  so.  We 
have  passed  from  Addison  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  De  Quincey,  and 
from  De  Quincey  to  the  present  day.  Let 
us  hope  that  English  literature  may  yet  re- 
cover from  the  *' malady  of  thought*'— of 
thought  that  is,  exclusive  and  despotic -~- 
and  regain  that  fine  balance  of  thought  and 
feeling,  of  difiusiveness  and  concentrmtioii, 
of  impulse  and  defined  purpose,  which  marict 
an  epoch  and  a  flowering  time  in  the  histoij 
of  a  nation. 
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From  The  Examiner. 

J^t  of  8ir  John  Richardson.  By  the  Rev. 
tfohn  Mollraith,  IVIinister  of  the  En- 
glish Reformed  Church  at  Amsterdam. 
Liongmaas. 

If  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  British  Em- 
pire should  ever  come  to  be  written  by  some 
niBtorian  of  the  future,  the  chapter  which 
treats  of  the  Expeditions  to  the  Arctic  re- 
gions wiU  not  be  its  least  interesting  portion. 
Nothing  so  well  and  truly  illustrates  the  b,est 
dements  of  British  character.  The  resolu- 
tion and  perseverabce  which  have  borne  and 
maintained  the  English  race  over  so  many 
portioos  of  the  earth  have  nowhere  been 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  search  for  the 
Korth-West  Passage.  Equal  courage  and 
determination  may  have  been  displayed  on 
other  fields  of  English  energy,  but  in  none 
haTe  they  been  accompanied  with  less  of 
thoae  haughty  and  overbearing  qualities 
which  sometimes  degrade  courage  into  cru- 
sty, and  determination  into  oppression.  A 
laudable  ambition,  a  love  of  adventure,  and 
a  passion  to  penetrate  the  unknown  were  the 
motives  that  actuated  the  resolute  and  hardy 
men  who,  in  succession,  faced  the  austere 
rigours  of  the  extreme  North.  To  force  her 
secrets  from  nature  at  the  certain  loss  of  or- 
dinary comforts  and  probably  of  life  itself, 
was  an  object  worthy  of  British  effort ;  and 
although  the  success  of  the  achievement  is 
not  likely  to  be  attended  with  any  practical 
advantage,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
problem  of  a  North -West  Passage,  which 
nad  so  long  tantalised  geographers  and  nav- 
igators, has  been  at  length  solved. 

The  close  of  the  great  Napoleonic  war  left 
many  active  spirits  discn^^a^cd,  and  the  en- 
ergy and  activity  which  it  had  called  forth 
would  naturally  seek  for  employment  else- , 
where.    Accordinglv  we  find  Mr.  Richard- 
son, after  spending  his  early  years  as  Naval ' 
Assistant-Surgeon  on  board  of  the  Nymphe^ ' 
the  ffercule,  the  Blossom,  the  Bombay,  and  i 
the  Cruiser,  and  settling  down,  as  he  thought, ; 
to  civil  life  and  matrimony,  accepting  the  | 
post  of  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to  the  first  i 
overland  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea  (1819- 
1822).    In  the  interval  between  the  paying 
off  of  the  Cruiser  and  his  Arctic  appoint- 
ment, Mr.  Richardson  visited  America,  took 
out  his  diploma  of   M.  D.   and  married. 
Having  been  bom  in  1787,  near  Dumfries, 
he  was  thirty-two  years  of*  age  wh^n  he  sailed 
on  the  Expedition,  which  he  considered  the 
turning  point  of  his  life,  and  for  which  he 
gave  up  his  home  and  practice  at  Leith. 
The  command  of  the  Expedition  was  given 
to  Lieut.  Iranklin,  and  his  companions  were 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  G.  Back,  and  Mr  R. 
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Hood,  who  met  with  an  untimely  end  during 
the  Expedition.  AVriting  Jo  his  father  a  few 
days  before  starting,  Dr.  Richardson  says : 


"  The  hope  of  acquiring  the  power  of  render- 
ing her  [his  wife]  more  comfoi*table,  and  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  some  portion  of  fame  and 
proving  myself  worthy  of  her  affection  are  the 
inducements  which  I  have  to  undertake  the  Ex- 
pedition, and  are  the  only  motives  strong  enough 
to  enable  me  to  endure  so  long  an  absence." 

The  vessel  in  which  the  party  started,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  left  Gravesend  on  the  28rd 
M&y,  1819,  and  afler  a  stormy  passage  they 
amved  at  York  Factor^-,  where  they  found 
the  Hudton^s  Bay  Company  and  the  North- 
West  Fur  Company  hghting  about  their 
hunting-grounds  and  killing  off  the  natives 
with  dniu:.  From  York  Factory  the  explor- 
ers pushed  on  to  Cumberland  House,  where 
they  passed  the  winter.  In  a  letter  from 
this  place  to  his  wife,  dated  March  6,  1820, 
he  writes : 

"  When  I  b^an  my  letter,  I  thought  of  the 
pleasure  you  must  be  feeling,  as  an  admirer  of 
the  works  of  God,  in  perceiving  the  earth  burst- 
ing its  frozen  bands,  and  vcgctjition  putting 
forth  her  powers.  The  joy,  tlie  exultation  I 
have  felt  on  such  an  occasion,  was  fresh  in  my 
mind,  and  I  could  net  but  contrast  it  with  the 
depression  produced  by  a  winter  unusually  ex- 
tended. "Winter,  in  unspotted  livery,  surrounds 
us.  The  snow  covers  the  ground  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet,  and  the  trees  bend  under  their 
ponderous  load.  If  we  pass  the  threshold  of  our 
hut,  and  enter  the  forest,  a  stillness  so  profound 
prevails,  that  we  are  ready  to  start  at  the  noise 
created  by  the  pressure  of  our  feet  on  the  snow. 
The  screams  of  a  famished  raven,  or  the  crash 
of  a  lofty  pine,  rending  through  the  intenseuess 
of  the  fi-ost,  arc  the  only  sounds  that  invade  tlie 
solemn  silence.  When  in  my  walks  I  have  acci- 
dentally met  one  of  my  compjinions  in  this 
dreary  solitude,  his  figure,  emerging  from  the 
shade,  has  conveyed,  with  irresistible  force,  to 
my  mind,  the  idea  of  a  being  rising  from  the 
grave.  I  have  often  admired  the  picrtures  our 
great  poets  have  drawn  of  absolute  w^litude,  but 
never  felt  their  full  force  till  now.  What  must 
be  the  situation  of  a  human  being,  **  alone  on 
the  wide,  wide  sea! "  How  dreadful  if  without 
faith  in  God!  An  atheist  could  not  dwell  alone 
in  the  forests  of  America. 

**  I  must  not,  however,  go  on  writing  in  this 
strain;  there  are  yet  two  months  of  winter  to 
!  come,  and  I  must  endeavour  to  acquire  and  pre- 
serve that  contentment  which  can  render  every 
situation  tolerable.  A  thou8an<l  consoLitions 
offer  themselves  to  one  who  is  disposed  to  look 
I  for  them.*' 

'      On  the  return  of  fine  weather  the  party 
left  Cumberland  Ilouse  and  reached  I'ort 
i  Enterprise  on  Aug.  19.  1820;  having  trav-. 
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elled  1,350  miles.  Here  Dr.  Richardson 
learned  that  his  father  had  died,  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother  he  gives  expression  to 
his  feelings  in  language  full  of  afloction,  res- 
ignation, and  piety.  After  wintering  at 
Fort  Enterprise  the  party  set  out/  on  June 
4,  1821,  for  the  Coppermine  river  and  the 
sea,  accompanied  by  some  Canadian  voya- 
gmrs.  On  the  21st  of  July  they  commenced 
their  voyage  in  two  canoes  on  the  Arctic 
sea,  and  continued  it  till  the  16th  of  August, 
having  sailed  over  555  geographical  miles. 
Reaching  Point  Tumagain,  they  felt  that  to 
proceed  any  farther  would  be  to  risk  the  loss 
of  the  whole  Expedition.  On  the  return 
they  encountered  cold,  famine,  and*  fatigue. 
Iklr.  Hood  was  unable  to  direct  the  way, 
Franklin  was  in  the  rear,  and  Richardson 
took  the  lead.  Back  being  in  advance  with 
the  hunters  trying  to  obtain  game.  The 
men  in  charge  of  the  canoe  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  carry  it  any  farther,  and  when 
they  struck  on  the  banks  of  the  Copper- 
mine, they  were  without  the  means  of  re- 
crossing  it.  Several  days  were  spent  in 
constructing  a  raft,  and  as  they  were  with- 
out any  appliances  for  impelling  it  to  the 
opposite  bank  against  the  wind,  Richardson 
volunteered  to  swim  across  the  stream  with 
a  line  and  haul  the  raft  over.  Benumbed  by 
cold  he  sank  in  the  river  and  was  drawn 
back  in  an  insensible  state,  from  which  he 
recovered  by  being  wrapped  up  in  blankets 
and  placed  before  a  fire  of  willows.  At 
length  the  party  crossed  the  river  one  by 
one  in  a  little  canoe  formed  of  willows  and 
covered  with  tent  canvas.  Back  was  imme- 
diately sent  forward  to  Fort  Enterprise  with 
the  strongest  of  the  Canadians,  to  search 
for  the  Indians,  and  to  send  back  aid.  Mr. 
Hood  was  too  feeble  to  keep  pace  with  the 
others,  and  Dr.  Richardson,  and  Hepburn, 
an  old  Orkney  sailor,  resolved  to  remain 
with  him.  The  terrible  sufiTerings  endured 
by  this  small  party,  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hood 
by  the  Iroquois  Michel  who  had  come  back 
from  the  party  under  Franklin,  and  the 
shooting  of  him  in  return  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son, having  been  already  recorded  in  Dr. 
Richardson's  joumacl,  published  in  the  *  Nar'- 
rative  of  the  First  Overland  Journey,'  it  is 
unnecessary^  to  repeat  the  story  here,  though 
it  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume. In  after  life  Dr.  Richardson  appears 
to  have  been  unwilling  to  recur  to  tne  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  deprive  a  fellow-creature  of  life,  although 
he  has  detailed  them  at  great  length  in  ms 
journal. 

Wearv  and   starving,   Franklin  and  his 
companions  arrived  at  Fort  Enterprise,  but 


they  found  neither  food  nor  Indians  before 
them.  A  note  from  Back  informed  hk  com- 
mander that  he  had  gone  to  seek  the  Indians, 
and  to  his  energy,  persverance,  and  bravery 
the  final  deliverance  of  the  whole  party  is 
mainly  due.  The  much-needed  supply  of 
food  reached  Fort  Enterprise  on  the  7th  of 
November,  and  on  the  16th  they  had  so  fitr 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  push  on  for  Fort 
Providence,  at  which  point  they  were  kindly 
received  by  the  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  where  they  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  Back.  Here  they  remained 
for  five  months,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the 
spring  to  return  home,  which  they  did  in 
October,  1822,  having  travelled  in  America, 
by  land  and  water,  including  the  Arctic  sea 
voyage,  a  distance  of  5,550  miles.  The  ex- 
plorers were  everjrwhere  received  with  feel- 
ings of  pride  and  thankfulness,  and  Dr.  Ridn 
attlson  spent  some  happy  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  nome  affections  and  public  respect. 
The  second  expedition  to  the  North,  of 
which  Franklin  was  also  the  clnef  and  Dr. 
Richardson  the  surgeon,  set  sail  from 
Liverpool  on  February  12,  1825,  and  re- 
turned to  the  same  port  in  September,  1827, 
after  an  absence  of  two  years,  seven  months 
and  a  half.  Happily  the  party  encountered 
none  of  those  terrible  trials  that  they  expe- 
rienced during  the  first  Expedition.  In  Ibdl 
Dr.  Richardson  lost  his  wife,  and  in  1832, 
when  fears  be^an  to  exist  about  the  safety 
oP  the  expedition  imder  Captain  Ross,  we 
find  him  utging  the  Admiralty  to  fit  oat  a 
searching  party,  but  in  vain.  He  now  ap- 
plied himself  with  energy  to  his  duties  of 
surgeon  to  Melville  Hospital,  and  in  1833 
he  married  his  second  wife.  Miss  Booth,  a 
niece  of  Franklin.  On  her  recovery  from  a 
long  illness  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child, 
he  writes,  **  I  am  so  well  and  happy  I  can 
scarcely  help  jumping  for  joy."  She  died, 
however,  in  1845,  and  two  years  after  Dr. 
now  Sir  John,  Richardson  married  his  t&ird 
partner,  a  Miss  Fletcher,  of  Edinburgh. 
In  the  early  part  of  1847,  anxiety  began  to 
be  felt  for  the  safety  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
Expedition  in  the  Erebus  and  Terror. 
Whilst  a  ^est  with  Lad^  Richardson  at  the 
house  of  Lady  Franklin  m  Charlotte  Street, 
Bedford  Square,  he  received  a  nefte  from 
the  Admiralty,  dated  February  21st,  in- 
forming hifn  that  up  to  September  27, 1847, 
no  intelligence  of  Franklin's  Expedition  kad 
reached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  that  all 
hope  of  tidings  of  the  missing  ships  by  waj 
of  the  Pacific  had  come  to  an  end.  His 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  was  also  in 
Ix)ndon  at  this  time,  and  her  journal  con- 
tains the  following  entry : 
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'  **  We  dined  with  Lady  FrankliB  on  F^nary 
24,  to  meet  the  Richanlsons  who  were  staying 
with  her.  A  Lirger  party  assembled  in  the 
evening,  among  whom  .was  Thomas  Cj^lyle, 
wdiom  we  were  ghid  to.  meet  agam.  He  was  sit- 
ting doee  by  me,  and  chatting  pleasantly,  when 
Pr.  Boott  came  into  the  room  and  advanced  to- 
wuds  me,  with  even  more  than  usoal  brightness 
in  hi9  flne  countenance,  saying,  **  Louis  Philippe 
hu  fled,  and  France  has  declared  herself  a  B^ 
pabUe.'*  There  was  a  dead  silence.  Carlyle 
tlirew  himself  back  in  his  chair,  clasped  his 
haiidft  burst  Into  a  loud  lau^,  and  left  the 
reoDL  We  did  not  see  him  again.  The  rest  of 
the  party  gathered  roimd  Dr.  Boott  to  hear 
•feiyparticmLar  which  he  had  oellected  from  the 
erening  papers." 

On  the  26th  March,  1848,  Sir  J.  Richard- 
son started  from  Liyerpool  in  search  of 
Franklin.  He  associated  with  him  in  this 
expedition  Dr.  Rae,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  those  relics  of  the 
Franklin  Expedition,  which  left  no  doubt 
of  its  unfortunate  and  tragic  fate.  The 
winter  of  1848  was  spent  at  Fort  Confi- 
dence, in  the  neighbourlyDod  of  the  Hare 
Indiana,  the  Do^  Ribs,  and  the  Copper  In- 
dians. Thq  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  in  this  remote  re^on  of  frost  and 
snow  strangely  connects  Fort  Confidence 
with  Kennington  Common  and  the  Exami- 
ner: 

*'  My  latest  Engh'sh  news  left  you  in  London, 
on  the  eve  of  the  threatened  meeting  on  Ken- 
nington Common.  I  trust  that  it  <was  not  held, 
tnd  that  no  riots  ensued.  By  the  return  of  the 
messenger  who  takes  this  to  Fort  Simpson  (only 
twenty-five  days'  march  off,  and  we  look  for 
him,  Uierefbre,  in  six  weeks  after  he  leaves  us), 
I  hope  to  hear  that  you  travelled  safely  and 
comfortably  to  Lancrigg,  and  that  Mary,  with 
her  charge,  speedily  followed;  that  you  enjoy 
Toor  *  Examiner  *  as  you  inhale  the  balmy  air 
flowing  through  the  open  window  into  the  pleas- 
•ntest  of  drawing-rooms,  and  discuss  the  revo- 
lutions of  Europe,  nn  is  your  wont,  with  all  the 
flneshnesB  of  youtliful  hope.'* 

After  an  absence  of  nineteen  nM)nths  Sir 
J.  Richardson  returned  to  England,  and 
received  a  letter  from  the  Admiralty  ex- 
pressing approbation  of  his  conduct.  lie 
could  obtain  no  traces  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror,  but  he  had  the  i<atisfkction  of  having 
done  his  duty,  and  of  leaving  the  search  in 
the  hands  of  the  man  who  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing the  fact  of  Sir  John  Franklin^ti 
death. 

The  latter  portion  of  Sir  J.  Richard8on''s 
life  was  devoted  to  excursions  in  his  native 
Scotland,  to  a  visit  to  Italy,  and  to  a  pretty 
constant  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association.     To  him  we  are  in- 


debted for  extending  our  knowledge  of 
the  physical  geography,  the  Flora  and 
Fauna,  of  British  America.  Up  to  the 
very  close  pf  his  life  ho  was  engaged  on 
some  useful  work.  His  end  was  sudden 
and  unexpected.  It  took  place  on  the  5th 
of  June,  1865,  and  is  thus  described  by  his 
biographer : 

Monday,  June  5,  was  a  lovely  soft  June  day. 
and  Sir  John  spent  the  forenoon  in  quietly  su- 
perintending some  work  in  the  garden.  After 
luncheon,  he  and  Lady  Richardson  drove  to 
Ambleside  and  Rydal,  making  their  first  call  ^t 
Dr.  Davy's  and  last  at  Fox  How,  where  they 
remained  for  some  time,  as  Mrs.  Arnold  was 
about  to  go  firom  home.  Looking  out  on  the 
lovely  scenery,  in  its  flresh  June  beauty.  Sir 
John  remarked  that  he  wondered  they  could 
leave  it. 

In  the  evening,  he  worked  an  hour  or  two  at 
Wiokliffo,  and  at  ten  o'clock  read,  at  fiimily 
worship,  the  seventh  chapter  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel.  He  then  stood  for  a  short  time  at  the 
window,  and  said,  "We  shall  have  the  moon 
full,  in  our  drive  to  Ambleside  on  Wednesday," 
kissed  his  daughter  and  wished  her  good  night, 
took  ftt)m  the  table  King  Alfred's  Ajiglo-Siixon 
version  of  the  *  History  of  the  World  by  Orosius,'* 
lighted  his  candle  and  walked  off  with  a  firm 
step,  which  sounded  along  the  passage  as  that 
of  a  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  life.  About 
eleven  o'clock.  Lady  Richardson  went  up-stairs. 
He  was  still  awake,  and  spoke  of  his  plans  for 
the  next  day.  A  long  suspiration  followed,  and 
he  passed  through  death  to  life. 

Thus  calmly  ended  a  life  of  almost  unexam- 

Eled  activity  and  usefulness,  uprightness,  and 
umble  faiUi.  Of  him,  it  may  be  said,  "Thy 
sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy 
moon  witlidraw  itself,  for  the  Lord  shall  be 
thine  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy 
mourning  shall  be  ended." 


From  The  Spectator. 

< 

ALEXANDER  SM1T1I.» 

In  the  very  fresh  and  genial  memoir  pre- 
fixed to  this  collection  of  posthumous  pieces, 
Mr.  Alexander  draws  with  much  skill  the 
picture  of  a  man  whose  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  seemed  latterly  to  operate  as  a 
fatal  hindrance  to  the  production  of  poetiy 
worthy  to  live,  whose  exquisite  social  qual- 
ities, passive  though  they  were,  made  every- 
bmly  who  knew  him  forget  entirely  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  laurel,  and  who  really  might 
have  done  greater  things  if  he  had  been  a 
sourer-tempered    fellow.    It  will   astonish 

•  Last  Leaves.    Sketches  and  Critici.ciM.    Bv  Al- 
exander Smith,  author  of  A  Life  Drama.    Edited, 
with  a  Memoir,  hy  P.  P.  Alexander.  M.  A.,  Antbor 
,  of  MiU  and  Carlyle,  kc.    Edinbuigh :  Ninuno. 
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many  people  to  Itear  tlus  descriptioD  o(  one 
odierwiRe  known  to  tbem  as  the  leading 
scholar  of  what  ia  now  uniTcnaUj  known  aa 
the  "  spannodic  "  school  of  poetry.  Smith 
was  tlie  very  CDnrersc  of  the  hero  of  the 
lAfe  Drama.  He  look  no  eagle  flights  sun- 
ward, croakine  hoarsely  of  gods  and  fame. 
He  disputed  with  no  man  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  universe  generally.  He 
preferred  Nature's  domestic  aspect  to  her 
volcanic  one;  he  exhibited  no  fine  frenzy  I 
over  wrong,  social  or  political.  His  teal 
"  life  drama,"  indeed,  was  a  prosy  aftei^ 
piece,  with  here  and  there  a  sweet  glimpse 
of  nature ;  but  chiefly  got  up,  without  new 
and  startling  scenery,  by  the  aid  of  the  old 
stock  "  interiors,"  or  "  flats,"  represeutinc 
the  conventional  woodland.  Amiable  at 
most  to  a  fault.  Smith  found  it  impossible  to 

Eerscverc  in  a  literary  manufacture  which 
e,  perhaps,  began  under  a  mistaken  Dotion 
of  bis  own  sympathies ;  since  threughout 
his  life  he  preferred  Chaucer  and  the  story- 
tellers to  Shelley  and  the  speculative  inno- 
vators. Lamb  and  the  essayists  to  Coleridge 
and  the  metaphysicians.  At  the  age  of 
thirty,  when  the  poetic  temperament  should 
flash  most  deeply  and  brightly,  be  was  not- 
ing his  few  grey  hairs  in  the  looking-glass, 
and  sigbing  over  .lost  illusions  in  uetrue 
spirit  of  paterfamilias.  He  e&ded  as  a 
writer  of  essays,  very  pleasant,  very  sleepy, 
full  of  the  "  cui  bono  r"  and  really  admira- 
ble as  expressing  .the  mood  of  nund  which 
takes  Providence  for  granted,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible to  no  influence  in  particular. 

All  this  is  quite  clear  on  Mr.  Alexander's 
showing,  and  it  is  truly  very  touching,  for 
altliou^  the  excellent  biographer  pictures 
to  us  a  thoroughly  happv  nature,  a  spirit 
quite  without  gall,  a  cninJ  far  too  mucD  at 
ease  tocarc  for  speculation,  we  cannot  think 
that  this  completes  the  portrait.  Indeed, 
we  have  a  hint  of  the  truth 

"  When  I  knew  him  in  his  early  days,  an  00- 
eadonal  mood  of  gloom  and  abstncbon  might 
be  noted  in  him,  and  half  suspecting  him  at 
times  of  doing  the  '  Author  ef  the  Lift  Drama ' 
upon  us,  I  took  the  liberty  to  noli  tiim  aecord- 
ingly  when  we  bnd  become  safficimll?  intimate. 
(I  need  not  say  how  completely,  on  ftirther  ao- 
qaaintance,  I  acquitted  him  of  any  suoh  aflecta- 
tion. )  Id  his  later  time,  these  moods  slight  and 
transient  as  the;  were,  had  quite  disappeared, 
and  his  was  eminently  and  at  all  times  a  chttry 
presence;  though,  by  nature  aafand,!  shouta 
Buppose  him  to  have  been  ain&ys  a  somewhat 
brooding,  nieditntive,  and  sad  man.  Thia  onlj 
revealed  itself,  however,  in  the  pleasant  reactioi 
and  protest  of  humour,  which  wia  one  of  the 
ruling  qnalitieB  of  his  mind,  and,  had  he  lived. 


n  the  foUowing 


^  have  announeed 


Perhaps  the  clue  to  the  puzzle  is  phvsi- 
olomcal.  It  is  carefully  noted  that  Smith's 
forehead  indicated  an  extraordinary  mass 
of  brain,  and  the  frequent  flashes  of  real 
genius  betokened  how  much  that  brain  could 
have  effected,  had  the  proper  natural  stimn- 
lus  been  supplied  bv  a  more  irritable  set  of 
nerves.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a  man  is 
lymphatic,  as  Smith  was,  another  thing  to 
say  that  he  is  happy-minded.  The  lymphat- 
ic man,  undemonstrative,  acquiescent,  tor- 
pid in  feature,  hides  not  seldom  in  his  heart 
the  restless  flame  of  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
ease, the  more  terribly  fatal  because  it  is  so 
passive.  In  the  story  of  Smith's  life  there 
IS  a  clear  margin  for  biUemeaa.  There  wn 
the  aeme  of  power,  as  well  as  the  sense  of 
inertia,  the  feeling  that  that  lai^  capaci^, 
equal  to  so  much,  had  become  terribly  at  tlie 
merey  of  a  temperament  exhausted  by  so 
little.  Everywhere  in  the  later  poems,  bnt 
particularly  in  the  little  essays,  we  fed 
through  the  mood  of  pleasant  aequiesc^tce 
the  breath  of  weariness,  and  even  of  pain. 

But  the  picture  must  not  end  even  here. 
Had  Smith  been  a  little  more  above  the  tir> 
gent  neccBsities  of  life,  had  he  been  freerto 
stimulate  bis  faculties  by  physical  ncaos, 
not  only  might  he  have  been  with  us  now, 
but  his  voice  might  actually  have  reached 
the  great  poetic  compass.  We  cordially 
agree  witii  ^Ir.  Alexander  that  he  was  shab- 
bily and  cruelly  treated,  particularly  by 
those  very  people  who  were  the  first  to  run 
riot  in  sounding  his  praises,  and  the  first  to 
forsake  him  when  the  fit  of  applause  was 
over;  and,  moreover,  we  quite  endorse  the 
remark  that  the  change  was  totally  unwar- 
rantable on  literary  grounds,  seeing  that 
Smith's  second  book  was  an  unmistakable 
advance  upon  his  first — better  in  purpose, 
more  coherent  in  execution,  fuller  of  the 
right  kind  of  promise.  "Glasgow''  is  a 
true  lyric,  and  there  are  descriptions  in  the 
"  Boy's  Poem  "  equal  to  anything  of  the  sort 
in  literature.  Indeed,  on  dispassionately 
reperusing  Smith's  books,  we  find  great  oc- 
casion for  repvt  that  the  writer's  poetic 
career  was  virtually  terminated  so  soon. 
There  is,  without  original  conception,  a 
marked  manner,  which  woulil  have  grown 
more  and  more  fascinating  as  the  life-mood 
deepened, — and  really  did  grow  to  some 
j  extent,  if  wo  are.  to  judge  by  the  little 
I  "Spring Chanson,"  now  first  prmted.  which 
I  is  clear,  sweet,  end  beautiful,  quite  the  Gn- 
I  est  thing  Smith  ever  wrote. 

As  for  that  question  of  plu^iarism,  re- 
,  vived  with  some  excnsabte  bittemeat  by 


porter's 

Mr.  Alexander,  it  is  of  total  insignificance, 
except  as  exhibiting  the  danger  of  consult- 
ing tne  general  public  on  a  question  of  ar- 
tistic workmanship.  A  rival  bard  thought 
fit  to  make  out  a*  list  of  petty  larcenies 
against  Smith,  and  to  take  the  public  ver- 
dict on  the  matter,  ^uitc  certain,  of  course, 
that  the  public  in  its  i^orance  could  be 
hoodwinked  on  this  subject  as  easily  as  a 
mixed  jury  on  any  diificult  point  of  equity. 
^e  mean  charge  was  dismissed  by  the  com- 
petent, but  swallowed  holus-bolus  by  a  mass 
of  readers ;  and  the  injury  to  Smithes  repu- 
tation was  enormous.  It  is  too  late  for  re- 
Set  now,  but  the  ** gentleman"  who  did 
is  business  has  possibly  had  much  to  do 
in  shortening  the  poet^s  days.  The  sudden 
and  cruel  change  of  opinion  must  have  cut 
deep,  though  no  wound  was  shown,  and 
disgust  supervening,  possibly  confirmed  the 
lymphatic  nabit  into  fatal  reticence.  Wliile 
neefy  admitting  that  Smithes  first  book  was 
assimilative  to  a  degree  almost  unwarranta- 
ble, we  find  no  ground  even  there  for  the 
accusation  of  deliberate  manufacture,  and 
every  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  writer 
would  develop  (as  he  really  did  witliin  limi- 
tations) into  a  minor  poet.  In  fact,  all  this 
story  of  Smith's  poetic  career  reads  very 
badly  indeed,  and  gives  us  new  occasion  to 
look  with  pity  and  fear  on  the  sunniest  pub- 
lic favourite. 

As  for  the  Last  Leaves^  they  are  well 
worth  reading;  but  the  best  thing  in  the 
book  is  the  memoirs.  Mr.  Alexander  lias 
acquitted  himself  to  admiration  of  the  most 
difficult  and  delicate  of  tasks,  —  that  of 
writing  simply  and  kindly  the  bio^aphy  of 
a  personal  fnend,  and  his  work  will  be  ap- 
preciated best  by  those  who  have  made  sim- 
ilar attempts,  or  contemplated  most  criti- 
cally the  innumerable  inflated  **  memoirs  " 
and  priggish  **  biographies  "  which  swarm  in 
literature.  In  a  style  easy  and  colloquial, 
indeed  almost  loose,  he  discusses  his  theme, 
and  in  no  instance  exceeds  or  falls  short  of 
his  duty  in  his  peculiar  position  as  friend 
and  biographer.  He  has  already  done  well 
in  his  own  person,  as  the  facetious  critic  of 
Mill  and  imitator  of  Carlyle,  and  we  are 
now  shown  that  he  can  be  generous  as  well 
as  ingenious,  tender  as  well  as  witty. 


PASTORAL. 
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porter's  pastoral. 

We  find  in  an  English  paper  the  following 
nnly  piece : — 

81XCB  Mr.  Seward,  when  the  Russian  treaty 
was  nnder  discussion,  described  the  Rosy  Polar 
Aroidia,  whore  the  dopes  of  the  icebergs  were 


dad  in  perpetual  verdure,  and  the  walrus  dis- 
ported in  the  flowery  meads,  and  tropical  mon- 
keys gambolled  in  the  snows,  or  Mr.  Sumner 
grew  eloquent  over  the  Sitkan  codfish,  and  the 
lettuce  and  chicory  of  Aliaska,  no  more  beauti- 
ful pastoral  poem  has  been  given  to  the  world 
than  the  lovely  piece  which  Admiral  Porter  has 
just  written  about  St  Thomas.  While  so  many 
of  his  gallant  shipmates  are  forced  to  leave  their 
sweet  pastures  and  domestic  joys,  and  are  tossed 
about  by  raging  seas,  caught  up  by  whirlwinds, 
hurled  through  the  angry  air,  wrecked  and 
drowned  in  Mr.  Seward's  chosen  harbour  of 
refuge  itself,  the  gallant  Admiral,  recumbent 
'neath  the  sliade  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  like  a  seafaring  Tityrus,  pipes  his 
rustic  lay.  His  song  begins  in  the  stately  strain 
of  a  gazetteer,  but  the  lire  of  inspiration  soon 
kindles  in  his  veins;  the  movement  quickens; 
the  impetuous  numbers  flow  headlong  forth, 
knocking  each  other  into  all  sorts  of  comers,  and 
filling  the  brain  with  bevrildering  visions  of 
waving  palms,  yellow-haired  mermaids,  dry- 
docks,  steamboats,  bananas,  rum  punch,  forti- 
fications, trade  winds,  parrots,  Parrott  guns, 

_  plantations,  and  coal-yards.  Regarded  simply 
as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  the  island  of  St.  Thom- 
aa  is  considerably  ahead  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
while  as  a  naval  station  it  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  any  seaport  since  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

!  B<»ido  the  charms  of  its  tropical  scenery,  it  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  inhabiteil  by  a 
colony  of  prosperous  marine-store  dealers.  It 
has  three  or  more  harbours,  each  one  of  which 
is  better  than  any  of  the  others.  It  is  "  an  en- 
chanting place  to  cruise  in,"  especially  during  a 
hurricane.  There  are  shops  where  you  can  buy 
things.  It  is  a  goo<l  naval  station.  Up  on  the 
hill  there  are  nice  little  cottages,  and  everj'body 
who  is  rich  enough  buys  one  of  them.  They  do 
this  because  it  is  too  hot  to  live  anywhere  else. 
The  island  is  surrounded  by  reefs  and  breakers. 
All  the  shopkeepers'  clerks  are  negroes.  St 
Thomas  is  a  good  naval  sbition.  Strangers  al- 
ways have  cai)itjil  fun  when  they  go  there.  The 
Government  is  strictly  republican  in  form,  and 
closely  resemljlcs  our  own,  all  the  ofiBcers,  except 
two  or  three,  being  appointed  by  the  King  of 
Denmark.  The  most  beautiful  si^ht  in  the 
world  is  the  town  and  harbour  of  St  Thomas, 
seen  from  the  hill  above  it  Also  the  most  l)eau- 
tiful  sight  in  the  world  is  the  town  and  harbour 
of  St  Thomas  viewed  from  the  sea.  You  can 
take  in  coal  there  very  rapidly.  Another  ad- 
vantage is  that  if  a  hostile  army  should  land  on 
the  island  they  wouM  immediately  starve  to 
death,  there  being  no  food  and  very  little  water. 
Tlie  inhabitants  exercise  a  princely  hospitality, 
and  make  up  for  the  want  of  water  by  a  lil)eral 
use  of  other  beverjiges.  If  we  bought  the  prop- 
erty we  should  have  a  rare  opportunity  of  build- 
ing forts,  docks,  coal-sheds,  and  navy-yards, 

■  there  being  no  improvements  wlmtover  u]Min  the 
estate.     Thus  St.  Thomas  would  become  the 

I  paradise  of  contractors,  as  it  is  already  of  ship- 

I  chandlers  and  dealers  in  second-hand  clothing 
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and  dirk-kniyes.  Moreover,  it  is  a  good  naval 
station.  It  would  make  a  delightful  watering- 
place.  New  York  merchants  might  send  their 
fiunilies  there  in  the  summer,  and  run  down 
every  Saturday  afternoon  for  their  Sunday  holi- 
day. The  heidthiness  of  the  place,  the  poet  con- 
fesses, is  **  doubtful; "  but  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that,  however  deadly  the  climate  may  be  to  other 
people,  it  invariably  spares  citizens  (native  or 
naturalized)  of  the  United  States;  and  any  man 
who  has  been  registered  us  a  voter  in  any  part 
of  the  Union  may. go  to  St.  Thomas  not  only 
without  fear  of  getting  sick,  but  with  a  certain 
prospect  of  being  cured  of  any  ailments  he  may 
have  had  beforehand.  The  epidemics  to  which 
the  natives  are  subject  are  attributed  to  the 
evaporation  of  English  coal.  But  if  we  went 
there  we  should  have  American  coal,  which  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  evaporating.  There  is  a  hill 
from  which  one  gets  a  very  pretty  view  of  ships 
passing  through  the  Anegada  passage.  The 
land  scenery  would  be  fine,  only,  unfortunately, 
all  the  trees  have  been  cut  down;  but  there  arc 
cactuses  and  prickly  pears,  and  many  other 
fimny  plants,  which  ai'e  very  amusing  to  look 
at    Finally,  it  is  a  good  naval  station. 

So  the  gallant  conmiander  sings  away,  and 
the  little  midshipmen,  we  suppose,  sit  in  order 
round,  and  listen  to  his  flowery  verse.    And  so 


America  vindicates  her  claim  not  only  to  _ 
the  best  Government,  but  to  produce  the  best 
Government  poetry  out  of  the  worst  material  of 
any  nation  oa  the  earth.  Mr.  Seward  fbund 
beauty  in  the  polar  bear;  Mr.  Sumner  drew  in- 
spiration from  train  oil,  pine  trees,  and  canni- 
bals; and  now,  amid  the  rumble  of  earthquakes, 
the  bellowing  of  volcanoes,  the  shriek  of  the 
whirlwind,  the  crash  of  timbers,  and  the  roar 
of  the  angry  waters,  our  sentimental  sailor  pipes 
his  pastoral  notes  on  a  boatswain's  whistle,  and 
makes  us  a  most  elegant  Vittle  song  out  of  the 
uproar  of  the  warring  elements,  ^e  have  never 
seen  the  equal  of  this  achievement,  except,  per- 
haps, now  and  then  at  the  theatres,  where,  when 
the  thunder  has  rolled,  and  the  red  aad  blue 
lightning  flashed,  and  devils  come  up  oat  of  the 
deep,  and  gone  down  again  with  their  victims 
into  yawning  abysses,  and  everything  for  a  while 
been  one  demnition  crash  and  bang,  and  hulla* 
baloo,  the  canvas  has  rolled  away  a^d  a  flood  of 
rosy  light  been  poured  upon  the  grand  tzana* 
formation  scene,  where  all  the  Juries  appear 
crowned  with  glory,  and  fountains  trickle,  and 
the  rouge,  apd  the  tinsel,  and  the  sawdust 
calves,  and  the  pink  tights  are  wrapped  in 
heavenly  halo,  and  the  virtuous  young  wepherd 
goes  up  into  the  flies  with  a  smile  of  iSat,  for  all 
the  world  like  Admiral  Porter. 


The  *•  Edinbubgh  Review  "  on  the  Bible. — 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  referring  to  the  space 
which  the  Bible  occupies  in  the  history  of  lit- 
erature, says :  —  •*  We  see  notliing  like  it,  and  it 
may  well  perplex  the  infidel  to  account  for  it ; 
nor  need  his  sagacity  disdain  to  enter  a  little 
more  deeply  into  its  possible  causes  than  he  is 
usually  inclined  to  do.    It  has  not  been  given 
to  any  other  book  of  religion  thus  to  triumph 
over  national  prejudices,  and  lodge  itself  se- 
curely in  the  heart  of  great  communities,  vary- 
ing by  every  conceivable  diversity  of  language, 
race,  manners,  customs,  and  indeed  agreeing  in 
nothing  but  a  veneration  for  itsdf.    It  adapts 
itself  with  fjicility  to  the  revolutions  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  shake  to  pieces  all  things  else, 
and  flexibly  accomniodates  itself  to  the  progress 
of  society  and  the  chingcs  of  civilization.     Even 
conquests — the  disorganization  of  old  nations, 
the  formation  of  new — do  not  aflFect  the  contin- 
uity of  its  empire.    It  lays  hold  of  the  new  as  ' 
of  the  old,  and  transmignites  with  the  spirit  of  I 
humanity,  attracting  to  itself  by  its  own  moral : 
power  in  all  the  communities  it  enters  a  cease-  ! 
less  intensity  of  efibrt  for  its  propagation,  illus-  \ 
tration,  and  defence.     Other  systems  of  religion  i 
are  usually  delicate  exotics,  and  will  not  bear  , 
transplanting;  but  if  the  Bible  be  false,  the  fji- 
cility  with  wliich  it  overleaps  the  otherwise  im- 
passable boundaries  of  race  and  clime,  and  domi- 
ciliates itself  among  so  many  different  nations, 
is  assuredly  a  far  more  striking  and  wonderfiil 
proof  of  human   ignorance,    perverseness,  and 
stupidity- than  is  afforded  in  the  limited  preva- 


lence of  even  the  most  abjeet  saperstitioiis;  or  if 
it  really  has  merits  which,  though  a  fitble,  have 
enabled  it  to  impose  so  comprehensively  and 
variously  on  mankind,  wonderful  indeed  must 
have  been  the  skill  in  its  composition,  00  won* 
derful  that  even  the  infidel  himsdf  ought  never 
to  regard  it  but  with  the  profoundort  roverenoe, 
as  &r  too  successful  and  sublime  a  Ihbricatioii 
to  admit  a  thouisht  of  sooff  and  ridicule." 


Utilization  or  Coke  Oten  Gabei.— Prol^ 
ably  the  first  attempt  to  utilise  the  gases  given 
off  in  the  process  of  coking  has  been  made  at  tlie 
works  of  Messrs.  Car\'cr  &  Co.,  of  At  Etienne. 
The  gases  are  collected,  says  the  Mining  Journal 9 
and  drawn  off  through  pipes  and  eooled*  whoi 
the  tar  ammoniacal  liquids,  &c.,  are  oondensed. 
From  these  condensed  liquids  bensine,  napUift* 
lire,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  artificial  manora, 
and  a  number  of  dye-6tuJ&,  are  madeu  IIm 
gas  remaining  after  condensation  of  the  liquids, 
which  is,  of  course,  ordinary  illuminating  gas, 
can  be  used  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  France  alone  no  less  than  4,000,- 
(MX)  tons  of  coal  are  annually  coked,  and  it  luis 
been  proved  that  Messrs.  Ca^*er*s  proesiB  ii  ca- 
pable of  giving  a  profit  of  nearly  28.  upon  every 
ton  of  coal  treated.  A  more  conclusive  evidaooe 
of  the  advantage  resulting  from  that  soandy 
technical  education  so  readily  obtainable  en  the 
Continent  could  scarcely  be  dedred. 
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THE  CHILD'S  CONFESSION. 

There  went  a  little  scholar 
With  slow  and  lagging  feet 

Towards  the  great  church  portal 
That  opened  on  the  street 

Without,  the  sun  waa  shining; 

Within,  the  air  was  dim; 
He  caught  a  waft  of  incense, 

A  dying  note  of  hjmn. 

He  drew  the  crimson  curtain, 
And  cast  a  look  inside. 

To  where  the  sunbeam  lightened 
The  form  of  Him  who  died. 

Between  St  John  and  Mary 
On  roodloft  crucified. 

The  curtain  fell  behind  him. 
He  stood  a  little  while, 

Then  signed  him  with  the  water. 
And  rambled  down  the  aisle. 

Behind  a  great  brown  pillar 
The  scholar  took  his  stand. 

And  trifled  with  the  ribbon 
Of  the  satchel  in  his  hand. 

His  little  breast  was  beating; 

His  blue  eyes  brimming  o*er; 
Like  April  rains,  his  tears 

Fell  spangling  on  the  floor. 

An  aged  priest  waa  passing; 

He  noticed  him,  and  said, 
••  Why,  little  one,  this  weeing, 

This  heayy  hanging  head?  " 
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My  father,  0  my  father  ! 
I've  sinned,"  said  the  child, 
"  And  have  no  rest  of  oonsoienoe 
Till  I  am  reconciled. 

Then  list  to  my  confession*'— 
He  louted  on  his  knee  — 

**  The  weight  of  my  transgressioii 
Weighs  heavily  on  me.** 

But  then  a  burst  of  weeping 
And  sobs  his  utterance  broke, 

The  priest  could  not  distinguish 
A  single  word  he  spoke. 

In  vain  were  all  his  efforts. 
For  wildly  tossed  his  breast; 

He  could  not  still  the  tumult. 
With  hands  upon  it  pressed. 

Then  said  the  pastor  gently, 
"  You  have  a  little  slate; 

Write  on  it  the  confession 
You  are  powerless  to  relate.*' 

The  child  his  satchel  opened. 
And  strove  his  sins  to  note. 

But  still  the  tear-drop  dribbled. 
As  busily  he  wrote. 

Now  when  the  talc  was  finished. 

He  hold  it  to  the  priest 
With  sigh,  as  ft*om  the  burden 

He  felt  himself  releoied. 


The  old  man  raised  the  tablet 
To  read  what  there  was  set. 

But  oould  not,  for  the  writing 
Was  blotted  with  the  wet 

Then  turned  the  aged  confessor 
Towards  the  kneeling  boy. 

With  countenance  all  shining 
In  rapture  of  pore  joy. 

**  Bepart  in  peace,  forgiven. 
Away  with  doubting  fears ! 

Thy  sins  have  all  been  oanodled 
By  the  torrent  of  thy  tears." 


A  DOUBTER'S  HYMN. 

God  of  the  Heart !  whose  love  imnww^fft 
In  each  of  us  half  quenched  unseen 
Darts  its  pure  light  at  times  between 

The  prison  bars  of  sin  and  sense. 

We  know  Thou  art,  for  there  did  moTe, 
In  guise  of  mortal  nature.  One, 
Fl^  of  our  flesh,  bone  of  our- bone. 

Whose  life  and  death  were  naught  bat  Iotqi 

Burst  we,  then,  hope  that  we,  who  plod 
Up  the  steep  path  of  wrong  or  ri^^t. 
Yet  bear  witlun  our  hearts  a  light. 

The  earnest  of  the  perfect  God? 

God  of  the  Mind !  whose  power  is  giTOi 
To  some  of  us  in  part  to  trace 
The  glories  of  Thy  hidden  fiioe, 

The  secrets  of  the  earth  and  heay«n. 

No  man  hath  ever  known  Thee  quite; 
We  pant,  0  Gkxi  !  we  pant  to  find 
Some  great  apostle  of  uie  mind. 

To  lift  the  veil  and  show  us  light 

But  no;  by  turns  we  fling  away 
Each  faithless  guide,  and  learn  that  he 
Who  fiun  would  pieroe  the  mystery, 

£Umself  must  grope  to  find  the  day. 

And  must  we  then  in  doubt  and  fhar 
Watch  on,  watoh  ever  ibr  each  star 
That  glimmers  on  us  fiiint  uid  fkr. 

And  know  the  dawn  will  not  appear? 

And  is  the  dream  that  human  kind 
Is  marching  on  firom  age  to  age. 
To  claim  its  perfect  heritage. 

Mere  vision  of  an  idle  mind? 

We  know  not,  but  for  him,  we  know. 
Who  loveth  and  who  prayeth  weU, 
Some  flash  of  God*8  own  truth  shill  qiull 

The  dodbts  that  bow  his  spirit  low. 

Then  bate  not  what  thou  hast  of  brealli; 
In  thee  hath  dwelt,  and  yet  shall  dwdl, 
0  man !  a  love  that  knows  not  Death, 

And  reaches  past  the  grasp  of  HelL 

In  thee  shall  dwdl,  it  may  befiill. 
The  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  things. 
The  mind  to  hold  high  communings 

With  Him  who  is  the&ase of  aU. 

Nkw  Collmu,  Oxoa/*^ 
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From  the  Spectator,  16  May. 
LOBD  BROUGHAM. 

Pbobablt  the  hugest  human  phenomenon 
of  our  century  has  passed  away  in  the  death 
of  Lord  Brougham.  He  was  the  Demiur- 
eufl  of  Liberalism  during  the  early  part  of 
uie  oentniT,  and  brooded  over  the  various 
eeana  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  political 
innovatlbn,  widely  scattered  and  much 
needed  in  that  day,  with  a  rich  fecundity  of 
result  the  benefits  of  which  the  present 
generation  are  by  no  means  likely  ever  ade- 
quately to  appreciate.  He  was  in  restless 
energy  rather  a  hundred  men  than  one,  and, 
moreover,  for  all  the  unity  of  design,  — 
the  intellectual  unity,  —  that  he  gave  to  the 
various  branches  o£  his  political  activity, 
he  might  really  have  been  a  hundred  men 
not  even  bound  up  in  one.  By  this,  we 
mean  that  his  energy  in  one  department  did 
not  so  interpenetrate  and  flavour  his  energy 
in  others  as  to  make  one  feel  its  individual 
origin  and  singleness  of  conception.  There 
was  rouch  force,  extraordinary  vitality,  im- 
mense vigour  of  handling  in  all  he  did ;  but 
the  scientific  mind  never  betrayed  itself  in 
the  statesman;  the  judicial  mind  scarcely 
gleamed  out  in  the  biographer  or  historian ; 
die  metaphysician  was  hardly  seen  in  the 
lawyer ;  nor  even  the  popular  leader  in  the 
constitutional  theorist.  Brougham  was  a 
big  miscellany  of  useful  forces,  in  which 
the  modem  doctrines  of  correlation,  —  the 
doctrine  that  any  one  form  of  force  is  abso- 
lutely interchangeable  with  every  other,  — 
could  by  no  means  be  detected.  True,  the 
measure  of  his  restless  strength  was  nearly 
the  same  in  every  direction,  but  there  was 
little  trace  of  co-ordination  and  reciprocal 
influence  among  the  various  departments  of 
his  wonderfully  miscellaneous  energy.  Like 
a  besom,  his  multitudinous  intelligence  was 
composed  of  an  immense  number  of  almost 
equally  strong  fibres,  with  which  it  was 
possible  to  sweep  a  great  surface  of  ground 
greatly  in  need  of  such  sweeping ;  but  the 
bond  between  these  fibres  seemed  to  be 
rather  the  comparatively  mechanical  one  of 
a  common  sheath  or  socket  in  the  same  en- 
ergetic character,  than  that  perfect  permea- 
tion of  one  faculty  or  acquirement  by  all 
the  otheis  which  goes  to  make  up  what  is 
called  the  highest  culture  of  accomplished 
men.  He  wrote  freely  and  at  large  on  edu- 
cation, history,  biography,  law,  science, 
natural  theology',  ev««ry  branch  of  politics ; 
he  wrote  on  one  branch  of  classical  study, 
the  oratoiy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  as 
much  shrewdness  and  minuteness  of  treat- 
ment as  he  ever  devoted  to  any  subject  of 
•tody ;  be  published  at  least  one  anonymous 


romance;  and  he  spoke  probably  much 
more  even  than  he  wrote;  but  while  he 
never  touched  a  subject  in  his  earlier  days 
without  leaving  the  impression  of  force  be- 
hind him,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  speech 
or  writing  of  Lord  Brougham's  except,  per- 
haps, speeches  of  a  purely  professional 
character,  like  that  on  Queen  Caroline, 
which  would  carry  with  it  the  sense  of  com- 
pleteness, cxhaustiveness,  perfection.  In- 
deed, he  might  have  sanely  said  of  himself 
what  the  man  in  the  Grospels  said  insanely, 
—  that  his  name  was  Legion.  Legion  as  a 
reformer  in  an  age  when  abnost  everj-thiug 
b  wrong,  may  be  all  the  more  useful  for  his 
multiplicity  of  inchoate  energies ;  and  no 
group  of  men,  even  though  combining 
Brougham's  various  powers,  could  have 
done  so  much  to  bring  home  to  the  public 
the  manifoldncss  of  the  mischiefs  under 
which  England  groaned,  and  of  the  reme- 
dies for  which  it  craved,  as  the  single  re- 
former Brougham;  for  his  name  was  a 
thread  which  united  in  the  popular  imagina- 
tion the  various  topics  of  which  he  treated. 
But  such  a  one,  though  the  best  of  all  re- 
formers to  stir  public  indignation  at  the 
rank  crop  of  evils,  is  not  the  one  best  fitted 
to  perfect  the  cure  even  of  any ;  and  the 
movements  which  Brougham's  hundred- 
handed  genius  started,  it  needed  minds  of 
a  more  limited  but  also  more  finely  chiselled 
type  to  mature.  Nothing  impresses  one 
more  in  the  career  of  this  wonderful  man 
than  that  he  never  gained  by  age  a  single 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  force  of 
youtn.  He  lost  in  impetus  without  gaining 
m  judgment.  He  lost  in  versatility  without 
gaming  in  accuracy.  He  lost  in  fire  without 
gaining  in  serenity.  He  lost  in  intensity 
without  gaining  in  comprehensiveness.  He 
lost  in  bitterness  without  gaining  in  suavity. 
Finally,  he  lost  in  terror  witliout  gaining  m 
command.  The  great  advantage  of  age 
over  youth  is  in  the  power  it  accjuires  of 
co-ordinating  all  its  acquisitions,  and  turn- 
ing variety  of  experience  into  moral  wis- 
dom. But  Lord  Brougham's  huge  antl 
multitudinous  energies  seem  to  have  been 
too  hasty  ever  to  have  furnished  his  inner 
spirit  with  the  materials  for  this  large  moral 
assimilation.  As  his  moral  n.iture  never 
gained  that  mild  and  venerable  benignity 
which  is  so  great  a  chann  of  old  age,  so  his 
intelleot.ual  nature  never  gained  the  lucid 
and  temperate  power  of  impressive  survey, 
which  is  its  greatest  privilege.  The  one 
often  exists  without  the  other,  as,  for  oxam- 

Ele,  in  Brougham's  great  contemporary, 
lOrd  Lvndhurst,  who  had  the  last  in  all  its 
splendour ;  but  Brougham  display«'d  neither. 
Ills  latest  efibrts  in  me  annual  addresses  to 
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the  Social  Science  Assodatioii  showed  the 
mere  flickering  flame  of  former  vigour, 
without  a  glimpse  of  any  milder  and  larger 
wisdom.  Here  and  there  the  old  sarcasm 
flashed  out.  Here  and  there  the  old  power 
of  physically  crushing,  as  with  an  almost 
muscular  compression  of  the  will,  would 
excite  admiration  for  the  old  man^s  linger- 
ing might.  But  for  the  most  part  the  vital 
energy  had  disappeared  from  the  sentences, 
which  trailed  a  siow  length  of  words  along, 
without  any  vestige  of  that  great  constrict- 
ing force  which  once  made  up  for  their  in- 
ordinate volume.  While  Brougham  was 
engaged  in  the  uphill  struggle  against  blind 
and  obdurate  authority  ho  was  great,  he 
was  Titanic.  When  he  had  won  his  battle 
and  presided  over  the  execution  of  the 
policy  for  wliich  he  had  fought,  he  was  less 
than  many  an  ordinary  mortal.  In  denoimc- 
ing  and  exposing  the  disorder  he  was  almost 
superhuman,  in  restoring  and  expound- 
ing order  he  was  not  even  distinguished. 
He  had  not  the  tranc^uillity  of  nature  requi- 
site to  organize  and  create.  fiLis  mmd 
reeked  with  the  smoke  and  passion  of  bat- 
tle. 

How  deep  did  the  true  Liberal  spirit 
really  reach  in  Lord  Brougham^s  nature? 
That  he  believed  with  all  his  mind,  and 
soul,  and  strength,  in  the  value  of  popular 
education,  in  the  blessing  of  **  diiuising 
useful  knowledge ;  "  that  he  wished  to  make 
it  really  universal;  that  he  carried  awav 
from  the  Scotch  University,  in  which  his 
first  intellectual  impulses  were  moulded, 
something  like  a  pure  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
sciences  wliich  were  just  tlicn  taking  shape 
and  opening  a  wide  vista  of  discovery  to  tne 
great  mathematicians,  chemists,  and  electri- 
cians of  the  age,  no  one  who  knows  Lord 
Brougham's  **  Lives  of  the  Literary  Men 
of  George  m.''8  Time  "  can  doubt  for  an  in- 
stant. There  is,  to  our  minds,  nothing  in 
all  Lord  Broughiam^s  voluminous  and  fati- 
guing compositions  half  so  noble  and  touch- 
ing as  the  passa^Tc  in  which  he  recalls,  with 
a  sort  of  passion  of  tenderness,  his  old 
boyish  delight  in  Dr.  Black^s  lectures  on 
chemistry,  especially  the  lecture  in  which 
the  venerable  professor  used  to  rehearse 
the  great  discovery  of  his  youth  as  to  **  fixed 
air,"  —  the  combinations,  namely,  into 
which  air  could  enter  with  solid  substances. 
Lord  Brougham's  style,  usually  so  wanting 
in  grace,  and  delicacy,  and  serenity,  and 
transparency,  attracts  to  itself  almost  all 
those  qualities  as  he  delineates  the  rekin- 
dled enthusiasm  of  the  lonely,  gentle,  old 
man,  with  his  neat-handed  experiments  and 
his  scientific  relics,  —  the  carefully  pre- 
Ber^ed  instruments  of  his  great  scientific 


triumph,  —  going  back  to  the  first  moment 
in  which  a  new  chemical  truth  had  flashed 
itself  upon  his  mind.  Lord  Brougham  says, 
and  we  imagine  truly,  that  there  was  no 
recollection  of  his  life  towards  which  he 
yearned  more  often  and  more  ardently  than 
to  that  first  love  of  science  which  was  most 
closely  associated  with  Black^s  lecture-room. 
And  though  he  had  not  himself  either  the 
patience  or  the  peace  of  th^  scientific  mind, 
though  he  was  formed  for  the  heat  of  battle, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  he  loved  all  knowl- 
edge and  science,  and  that  he  believed  to 
the  bottom  of  his  soul  in  the  duty  of  dif- 
fusing it  through  the  whole  people.  So  far 
at  least  he  was  a  lover  of  hght  and  a  tme 
Liberal.  Whether  we  can  honestly  say 
that  he  was  in  the  same  profound  sense  a 
lover  of  liberty,  we  feel  the  gravest  doubt. 
He  fought  early,  and  passionately,  of  course, 
against  exclusion  of  all  kinds.  He  de- 
nounced slavery  with  all  his  force.  He 
assailed  religious  bigotry  with  immense 
power.  But  it  is  one  tlung  for  a  young 
man  to  become  the  spokesman  of  the  rising 
popular  feeling,  and  to  fling  himseu  with 
eagerness  and  deli<^ht  into  the  thick  of  a 
battle  which  he  feels  in  every  nerve  must 
be,  before  long,  the  winning  side,  and  an- 
other to  entertain  that  deep  love  for  the 
principles  involved  wliich  will  keep  him 
true  to  them  through  ill  report  as  well  as 

good,  when  his  old  friends  are  deserting 
im.  We  do  not  believe  that  Lord  Brougham 
had  this  sort  of  love  of  liberty,  nor  even 
that  he  understood  how  essential  a  condi- 
tion of  greatness  of  character  moral  liberty, 
—  of  which  political  liberty  is  the  natural 
condition, —>  is. '  He  certainly  joined  the 
hue  and  cry  in  favour  of  the  Southern 
Slave  States  in  his  old  age ;  and  denounced 
the  conduct  of  the  greatest  strugele  of  oar 
days  by  the  greatest  man  of  our  days,  .with 
a  flash  of  his  old  arrogance  and  maleTO- 
lence.  And  in  his  bitter  and  sincere  oppo- 
sition to  religious  intolerance  he  seems  to 
have  been  animated  less  by  a  deep  reverence 
for  religion,  than  by  the  lawyers  and  man 
of  the  world's  indifference  to  it.  Intellect- 
ually, Lord  Brougham  was  a  tme  Liberal. 
Morally  and  pohtically  he  was  no  more 
than  a  true  hater  of  restrictions  of  which  he 
did  not  see  the  use. 

Lord  Brougham^s  great  political  weapon, 
the  spear  which  was  *'  like  a  weaver's  beam'* 
with  which  he  terrified  the  armies  he  op- 
posed and  overcame,  was  his  wonderud 
power  of  hatred,  and  his  subtiety  of  ex- 
pression whenever  he  could  allow  hatred 
its  full  swing.  He  had  a  new  power  of  lan- 
guage whenever  this  impulse  came  into 
action.    To  take  a  very  small  instance,  ke 
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caUb  some  one,  in  his  anonymous  novel  hero.    Lord  Broucham^s  immense  power  of 
Jtlberi  Lund  —  in  which  almost  all  the  char-  attack  may  have  been  at  times  fed  by  his 
acters   are  French    disguises  of  his   own  vanity.     It  was  certainly,  at  times,  creatly 
English  contemporaries,  —  "a  compound,  weakened,  —  rendered  artificial  and  theatn- 
or  rather  a  compost ^  of  affectations,  selfish-  cal  by  the  intensity  of  desire  to  kindle  new 
nesB,  and  false  sentimcnt.^^    What  can  be  admiration  for  his  own  power,  —  as,  for  in- 
more  effective  than  the  substitution  there  stance,  when  he  knelt  theatrically  to  the 
of  the  word  **  compost "  for  •*  compound,"  House  of  Lords  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill, 
—lust  conveying  the  impression  of  thick       Lord  Brougham  has  Icfl  us  a  character 
and  sticky  pomade  P    But  to  get  a  measure  of  himself  under  the  thin  disguise  of  the 
of  the  full  power  of  Brougham^s  language  Baron  de  Moulin,  which  illustrates  this  one 
take  any  of  his   diatribes  against  George  of  his  defects,  while  exaggerating,  we  think, 
IV., — this,  for  instance,  in  that  sketch  of  others  of  them,  and  it  is  so  curious  that  we 
him  which  he  inserted  among  his  *'  States-  will  extract  it  here.     The  character  is  intro- 
men  of  the  Reign  of  George  IH."    He  had  duced  with  a  discussion  of  the  Barents  at- 
been  describing  Gcorgc^s  treatment  of  his  tentions  to  a  great  beauty,  the  wife  of  an- 
wife,   Caroline  of  Bnmswick,   during  the  other:  — 
first  year  of  their  marriage .    At  the  end  of  it 

** '  But  how  did  she  and  he  go  on  7  I  suppese 
"  the « first  gentleman  of  his  age '  waapleased  she  relished  him?'  — 'As  who  does  not?  His 
under  his  own  hand  to  intimate  that  it  suited  various  learning;  his  brilliant  wit;  his  drollery, 
his  disposition  no  longer  to  maintain  even  the  for  it  now  soars  to  the  Attic  heights  and  now 
thin  covering  of  decency  which  he  had  hitherto  sweeps  ihe  Doric  levels;  his  grave,  serious,  even 
■afiered  to  veil  the  terms  of  their  union;  he  an-  severe,  though  God  wot  never  ascetic  moments; 
nounced  that  they  should  now  live  apart;  and  his  liveliness,  alternating  with  sarcasm,  like  the 
ftdds^  with  a  refinement  of  delicacy  suited  to  clouds  which  course  along  the  sky,  now  hiding 
the  mished  accomplishment  of  his  pro-eminence  and  now  revealing  the  sun,  now  screening  us 
among  gentlemen,  that  he  pledged  himself  never  from  his  glare,  and  now  descending  in  tempests 
to  ask  for  a  nearer  connection,  even  if  their  only  of  thunder  —  nil  this  must  have  made  a  strong- 
child  should  die;  he  added,  with  a  moving  piety,  ish  impression  on  a  very  clever  woman,  though 
"which  God  forbid!*  in  case  it  might  be  im-  he  haa  absolutely  none  of  the  qualities  which 
affined  that  the  death  of  the  daughter  was  as  win  the  ordinary  female  mind;  he  is  plain,  nay, 
much  his  hope  as  the  destruction  of  the  mother,  as  near  being  ugly  as  any  intelligent  countenance 
The  separation  thus  delicately  effected  made  will  allow;  he  sings  not,  plays  not,  mints  not, 
oo^y  an  apparent  change  in  the  relative  position  dances  not;  he  neither  hunts,  nor  hawks,  nor 
of  the  parties.  They  had  before  occupied  the  shoots;  he  gambles  not;  and  he  dresses  so  that 
Mme  house,  because  they  had  lived  under  one  were  he  to  appear  in  our  salons  at  Paris,  he 
roof,  but  in  a  state  of  complete  separation;  and  must  either  serve  a  long  noviciate,  or  attain  high 
now  the  only  difference  was  that,  instead  of  station,  or  make  some  happy  hit  that  all  can 
making  a  partition  of  the  dwelling,  and  as-  talk  about  — else  success  ho  hevcr  could  have; 
signing  her  one-half  its  inferior,  he  was  gra-  add  to  all  which,  manners,  though  high  enough 
ciously  pleased  to  make  a  new  division  of  the  bred,  yet  abrupt,  a  temper  not  under  strict  con^ 
sawu  mansion,  giving  her  the  ouUide,  and  keep-  trol,  and  as  much  pride  as  falls  to  one  man's 
ing  the  inside  to  his  mistresses  and  himself '*  share.*  — *  Is  he  amiable  in  other  respects?' 

.  ,  asked  Lonl  Mornton;  *for  somehow  he  holds 
In  the  two  sentences  we  have  italicized,  at  himself  so  much  aloof,  that  the  more  one  sees  of 
all  events  in  the  first  of  them.  Brougham's  hhn  the  h^ssone  knows  of  him.*  — 'Amiable  it 
ferocity  of  contempt  blazes  out  in  its  full  is  quite  iniiH>88ible  any  one  can  be  with  his  hot 
power.  Sometimes,  we  tliink  it  a  little  temper,  and  the  sin  raging  in  him  without  con- 
overreaches  itself  in  grasping  after  new  trol  whereby  our  first  parents  fell.  But  he  is 
forms  of  reiteration,  and  we  fancy  that  in  also  revengeftil,  and  I  should  say  could  forgive 
the  Utter  of  these  sentences  there  is  a  fla-  ™ore  easily  than  he  can  forget.*  — «  Do  you  hold 
vour  of  extravagance  which  rather  injures  ^»™  selfish  ?*  —  «  In  the  utmost  sense  of  the 
the  mtensity.  Vanity,  which  was  terribly  ^o'^-  I  don't  mean  to  say  he  is  incapable  of 
strong  in  Brougham,  —  perhaps  as  strong  g«>^«>s'Jj;  he  is  of  course  generous,  because  he 

Mwy  hate, -now  and  then  weakened  the  "^.f^""'^*  *"?  ^^""^^'^  f^^^P  *^,  ^^""^  1«^^ 

r*   „•'.,'  r  *u  *   u  *        TT  shilhngs,  and  pence,  (louis  et  litres).    He  is 

inteUertual  expression  of  that  hate.     He  munificent  by  force  of  being  magnificent,  would 

makes  his  hero  in  Albert  Lunel  pray,  m  an  give  to  deserring  objects  ritherthan  to  others, 

agony  of /ear,  "for  omniscience  and  omni-  but  must  give  to  scJme,  that  he  may  be  above 

presence,**  that  he  mav  know  what  people  counting  cost,  and  also  make  men  feel  grateftil 

are  saying  of  him.     We   should  imagine  and  dependent    But  I  think  he  despises,  per- 

that  the  idea  had  actually  suggested  itself  haps  hates,  all  he  confers  favours  upon.*  '* 
to  his  own  mind,  but  that  the  fear  was  not 

feir  of  the  kind  which  he  imputes  to  his  The  exaggerated  vanity  of  the  first  part  of 
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this  description,  which  certainly  overrates 
Broueham^s  social  qualities,  is  again  quite 
as  evident  in  the  exaggerated  description 
of  his  pride  and  contempt  for  dependents, 
at  its  close.  Lord  Brougham  evidently 
piqued  himself  on  the  romantic  ruggedness 
of  nis  own  character,  and  forgot  the  most 
unromantic  of  all  personal  characteristics, 
vanity,  in  this  Salvator-Rosa-like  sketch  of 
himself. 

How  curious  and  striking  is  the  contrast 
between  the  genius  of  the  two  men  who 
alone  in  this  century  have  risen  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  point  of  political  fame 
by  the  unaided  force  of  their  own  talents 
and  ambition,  —  Brougham  and  Disraeli. 
We  should  say  that  the  great  force  of  the 
one  lay  in  his  mtellectual  carnality ,  —  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  —  the  absolute 
fusion  of  his  passions  and  his  intelligence, 
—  the  stimulus  which  ambition  gave  to 
thought,  vanity  to  knowledge,  contempt  to 
savoir-faire,  iingcr  to  insight,  vindictiveness 
to  reason,  —  so  that  his  enemies  often  re- 
ffarded  him  much  as  Demosthenes,  with 
^t  exquisite  acrimony  which  Brougham 
himself  so    keenly  appreciated,  regarded 


iBschines,  as  a  sort  of  political  disease  cer- 
tain to  break  out  afresn  whenever  any  new 
malady  weakened  the  nation^s  constitution. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  other  hand,  has  risen 
to  the  top  by  the  perfect  **  detachment "  of 
his  intellect  from  all  personal  passions,  by 
his  wonderful  power  of  watching,  from  a 

Position  quite  outside  his  own  desires,  ^hat 
e  can  best  do  to  forward  them,  and  strik- 
ing in,  either  without  or  with  the  appearance 
of  resentment,  as  best  suits  his  purpose, 
in  the  coolest,  spirit  of  generalship.  But 
Brougham  has  at  least  one  advantage  over 
his  stdl  more  successful  contemporary.  On 
Mr.  Disraeli^s  fall  we  unfortunately  cannot 
as  yet  philosophize ;  but  we  do  know  that 
he  rose  oy  castmg  out  the  little  ballast  of 
principle  which  he  may  possibly  —  we  speak 
on  mere  hypothesis  —  at  one  time  have  pos- 
sessed. Brougham^s  rise,  on  the  contrai}', 
was  not  due  to  any  dereliction  of  principle, 
but  was  finally  barred  by  his  defects.  He 
rose  by  the  vehemence  of  his  best  sympa- 
thies ;  he  fell  by  the  outbreak  of  his  worst 
frailties.  He  at  least  earned  his  success, 
—  if  he  also  earned  the  fkilure  of  hb  lAter 


Set  Touk  Houbb  in  Osder. — It  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Bright,  for  instance,  in  the 
House  of  Ommons,  is  not  called  Mr.  Bright, 
but  the  Honourable  Member  for  Birmingham, 
and  that  he  will,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  comes  to 
be  Prime  Minister,  very  likely  be  called  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchcqaer.  This  ia  the  rule  of  Parliament; 
and  its  observance,  in  the  Lower  House,  is  per- 
fectly esfiy.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  as 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  pointed  out,  **  con- 
cision is,  no  doubt,  sometimes  occasioned  by  a 
reference  to  *  the  noble  Lord  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  who  followed  the  noble  Earl  on  the 
cross  benches  in  replying  to  the  remarks  of  my 
noble  friend  behind  me.'  '*  This  conftision  might 
be  prevented  by  adopting  a  method  of  personal 
refi^renoe  which  would  mvolve  nothing  more 
than  a  slight  sacrifice  of  dignity. 

A  very  great  humorist  once,  speaking  in  a 
convivial  assembly  which  inoludect  some  who 
were  strangers  to  him,  indicated  one  of  them  as 
'*  the-  gentleman  with  the  foreign  waistcoat  and 
domestic  countenance.'*  Their  Lordships  the 
Peers  might,  in  mentioning  one  another,  adopt 
similar  methods  of  description.  They  might  par- 
ticularize the  noble  Duke  with  the  san^  luur, 
the  noble  Earl  with  the  Roman  nose,  the  right 
reverend  Prelate  with  the  red  fikse,  or  the  noble 
Lord  who  squints. 

If  any  of  these  descriptions  were  found  to  give 
o&noe  to  Peers  unable  to  take  a  joke,  pecnliari- 


ties  of  attire  or  ornament  might  be  adverted  to 
inateadof  distinctions  of  form  and  feature.  There 
oould  be  nothing  unpleasant  in  calling  a  Peer 
the  noble  Marquis  in  the  white  tie,  or  the  noble 
Lord  with  the  eye-glass.  Mistakes  would  thus 
be  effectually  precluded,  and  noble  Lorda  would 
be  enabled  to  observe  a  maxim  which  all  boys 
either  bom  to  or  destined  for  seats  in  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  should  be  taught  to  write 
in  their  copy-books:  ''Avoid  drcumlooution.** 
— PtthcA. 


LoBD  Bbougham  died,  apparently  in  hia  sleep, 
at  Cannes,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst  We  have 
endeavouied  elsewhere  to  sum  up  the  force  and 
feebleness  of  his  public  character,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  disinterring  from  one  of  the  scaroeet 
of  books,  his  suppressed  novel,  hia  own  estimate 
of  himself,  an  estimate  which  shows  how  strongly 
he  prided  himself  on  the  ruggedness  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  unpleasant  abruptness  of  his 
manners.  Lord  Brougham  had,  we  believe, 
lost  the  use  of  his  memory  some  time  before  hia 
death,  and  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  his 
mind  was  awake  only  for  a  few  seconds  at  a 
time.  An  old  acquaintance  who  called  upon 
him  about  a  month  nnce  was  informed  by  his 
physician  that  one  minute  was  the  longest  con- 
versation he  could  be  allowed  to  sustain. — S/Me- 
taioTt  16  May, 
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From  the  Contemporary  Review. 

Haodaar :  or.  The  Coffee  Atidions  of 
ike  Dutch  Trading  Company,  By 
MuLTATUiJ.  Translated  from  the 
original  manuscript  by  Bahon  Ajl- 
PHONSB  N^UBUUS.  Edinburgh:  £d- 
monston  and  Douglas.     1868. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.  Yet  it  is 
one  which  it  is  very  hard  for  a  foreign  critic 
to  judge  of  fairly.  The  translator  tells  us 
in  Ilia  preface  that  it  was  **  published  a  few 
years  ago,  and  caused  such  a  sensation  in 
Holland  as  was  never  before  experienced 
in  that  country."  He  compares  it  to  **  Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin,"  but  sets  the  author — 
Edward  Douwes  Dekkcr,  formerly  Assist- 
ant-iiesident  of  the  Dutch  Government  in 
Java — far  above  Mrs.  Stowe,  as  having 
"saciiiiced  future  fortune,  and  all  that 
makes  life  agreeable,  for  a  principle  —  for 
right  and  equity."  It  is  "immortal;"  it 
will  "dp  honour  to  the  literature  of  any 
language;"  it  has  been  "written  by  a 
ffenius  of  that  order  which  only  appears  at 
umg* intervals  in  the  world's  history."  But 
distance  is  a  dispassionate  arbiter,  and 
looked  at  from  across  the  sea,  tlie  first  im- 
pression which  "  Max  Ilavekar"  produces 
18  that  of  an  attempt  to  blend  in  one  a  po- 
litical pamphlet,  a  novel,  and  a  collection 
«f  thoughts  and  opinions  on  things  in  gen- 
eral, which  has  spoilt  all  three.  The 
pamphlet  is  high-toned  and  sincere,  but  is 
depnved  of  weight  by  the  form  adopted; 
the  novel  shows  power,  but  loses  interest 
through  the  intermixture  of  extraneous 
elements;  the  thoughts  and  opinions  are 
often  striking,  but  out  of  place.  But  afler 
coining  to  such  conclusions  one  feels  that 
they  are  but  platitudes,  when  the  author, 
dismissing  his  personages  with  contempt, 
tells  us  that  he  will  make  no  excuses  for  the 
form  of  his  book ;  that  he  lias  simply  writ- 
ten it  to  be  read ;  that  read  he  vjiU  be  by 
itatesmen,  by  men  of  letters,  by  merchants, 
by  lady's-maids,  by  governors-general  in 
retirement,  bv  ministers,  "  by  the  lackeys 
of  these  excellencies,  by  mutes  —  who  more 
fliq^onim  will  say  that  I  attack  God  Almighty 
where  I  attack  only  the  ^od  which  they 
have  made  according  to  their  own  image  — 
by  the  members  of  the  representative  cham- 
bers;" that  "the  greati^r  the  disapproba- 
tion of  my  book  the  better  I  shall  be 
e eased,  for  the  chance  of  being  heard  will 
\  so  much  the  greater ;  "  —  when  he 
threatens  to  translate  his  book  into  all 
European  languages,  till  in  ever^  capital 
the  refrain  shall  be  heard,  "  There  is  a  band 
of  robbers  between  Germany  and  the 
Sdieldt ; "  if  this  fails,  to  translate  it  again 


into  Malay,  Javanese,  &c.,  and  sharpen 
schnitars  and  sabres  by  warlike  songs,  so 
as  to  give  "  delivery  and  help,  lawfully  if 
possible,  lawfully  with  violence  if  need  be  — 
and  that  vjovld  he  very  pernicious  to  the 
coffee  auctions  of  the  Dutch  Trading  Con^ 
pany  !  "  Clearly,  a  man  like  this  must  be 
followed  upon  his  own  ground,  measured 
by  his  own  standard.  Though  he  may  be 
only  a  Dutch-built  leviathan,  still  he  is  of 
the  breed;  there  is  no  putting  "an  hook 
into  his  nose,"  or  boring  "  his  jaw  through 
with  a  thorn;"  no  playing  with  him  "as 
with  a  bird,"  nor  binding  him  for  our  maid- 
ens. 

The  only  true  way  of  judging  the  book, 
then,  is  not  to  view  it  as  a  book,  but  to 
look  upon  both  book  and  man  as  facts  — 
very  surprising  and  portentous  facts,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  Dutch  nation,  and  sur- 
prising, too,  to  some  other  nations  also. 
For  it  had  gone  forth  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  Dutch  Grovemmcnt  of  Java  of  late 
years  was  a  great  success  —  anomalous  in- 
deed, in  some  respects,  according  to  politi- 
cal economy,  since  it  rested  upon  monopoly 
and  regulated  cultivation,  but  undeniable, 
unmist&able.  To  the  Dutchman  himself 
this  was  a  tenet  of  positive  faith,  which  he 
drank  down  afresh  with  every  cupful  of  his 
Java  colTee,  which  he  saw  confirmed  day 
afler  day  at  the  auctions  of  his  great  Hai^- 
delsTnacUschappy,  or  Trading  Company,  in 
which  his  king  was  known  to  be  a  leading 
shareholder.  Foreign  visitors  confirmed 
these  conclusions,  English  above  all  — 
amongst  whom  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name 
Mr.  Money,  whose  "Java"  is  little  more 
than  a  paneg>'ric  on  Dutch,  as  compared 
with  British,  India. 

In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  things  a  book 
like  "Max  Ilavelaar"  would  explode  like 
a  shell.  Here  was  a  man,  speaking  from 
seventeen  -years'  official  experience,  who 
declared  that  the  profit  of  the  Trading 
Company  "  was  only  obtained  bv  paying 
the  Javanese  just  enough  to  keej)  Iiim  from 
starving ; "  that  he  was  "  driven  away  from 
his  rice-fields "  in  order  to  cultivate  other 

f)roducts  which  the  Goveminent  compelled 
lim  to  grow,  and  compelled  him  to  sell  to 
itself,  at  the  price  it  fixed  for  itself;  that  fam- 
ine was  often  the  consequence,  by  which 
sometimes  "whole  districts  were  depopu- 
lated, mothers  offered  to  sell  their  children 
for  food,  mothers  ate  their  own  children  " 
—  as  in  our  own  Orissa,  alas !  —  that  labour 
was  habitually  exacted  without  payment 
both  by  native  and  European  officials,  cat- 
tle and  produce  taken  away  by  robbery 
and  extortion;  that  "endless  expeditions'' 
were  sent,  and  "  heroic  deeds  performed, 
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ftgunst  poor  miserable  creatureB  ...  re- 
duced by  Btarration  to  skeletons  .... 
whose  ill-treatnicnt  lias  driven  them  to  re- 
volt ; "  that  EuropeaD  offitials  connived  at 
wrong-doing,  or  were  silent  about  it  where 
they  did  not  participate  in  it,  knowing  that 
an  upright  discharge  ot  their  duties  would 
only  bring  on  them  reproof,  diagrace,  or 
ruin ;  that  the  official  reports  of  the  func- 
tionaries to  the  island  Uovemmcnt,  and 
those  from  the  island  to  the  mother  country, 
were  "for  the  greater  and  more  impor- 
tant part  untrue,"  the  financial  aceouats 
ridiculously  false;  that  a  "mild  and  sub- 
missive" population  "  has  complained  year 
after  year  of  tyranny,"  yet  sees  resident 
after  resident  depart  wi£hout  anything  be- 
ing ever  done  towards  the  redress  of  its 
ertevances;  tbat"thecndof  all  this  "would 
be  a  "  Jacquerie." 

The  news  in  itself  was  startling,  and  the 
mode  of  delivering  it  was  of  a  nature  to 
make  it  more  so.  For  a  more  stinging  snlr 
ire  of  the  loner  propensities  of  the  Dutch 
character  could  hardly  be  conceived  tlian 
that  embodied  in  the  Amsterdam  coSee- 
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whom  and  the  chivalrous,  unworldly  Have- 
laar  is  most  powerfully  brought  out,  though 
hy  very  inartistic  means.  Overdone  as  ute 
picture  is,  Batavus  Dry  stubble  certainly 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
embodiments  of  money-grubbing  Phariaee- 
ifm  which  literature  has  yet  produced;  and 
this,  although  the  lirst  sketch  of  the  person- 
age is  iar  from  consistent  with  his   fuller 


enrtrait, — givmg'  a  cum 
L-t,  of  the  way  m  which  a  character  may 
grow  into  life  and  truth  in  the  author's  own 
mind,  if  only  steadily  looked  at.  Nothing 
can  be  better  hit  olT  than  Drystubble's  lirm 
rich  man's  faith  that  a  poor  man  must  be  a 
scotudrel :  — 

"  Mark  that  Shawhnan.  He  left  the  ways  of 
the  Lord;  now  he  is  poor,  and  lives  in  a  Uttls 
garret :  that  is  the  conscqnence  of  immorality 
and  bad  conduct  He  does  not  know  wb»t 
time  it  is,  and  his  little  bo;  weoiB  knee  bmechsB." 


"  Why  do  they  want  baBUoee,  Ihoae  black  tA- 
lows  7  iDBver  had  abuffiilo,  and  yet  I  am  content- 
ed; there  are  mon  who  are  always  complaining. 
And  as  re^rds  that  scoffing  at  nirced  labour,  I 

K-ceive  thiit  lie  had  not  heard  that  oernion  of 
mine  Waweloar's,  otherwise  he  would  know 
bow  usefiit  labour  is  in  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.    It  is  true  he  is  a  Lutheran." 

Add  this  tonch  also  to  t^e  last :  — 


"  Idid  not  tptak  to  hint  of  As  iMrd,  btcamt 

As  u  a  Luthtraa;  but  I  worked  on  his  mind 
and  his  honour." 

This  again  is  terrible :  — 

"Wawelaarhimielf  baa  said  (hat  Oodw  di- 
rects all  things  that  orthodox^  lewis  to  wealth. 
'  Look  only,'  he  said, '  is  there  not  mooh  wealth 
in  HolluidT  That  is  becauae  of  the  Mth.  Is 
there  not  in  France  every  day  murder  and  hom- 
icidel  That  ie  becoose  there  are  Roman  Cath- 
olics there.  Are  not  (he  Javanese  poor?  Th^ 
are  Pagans.  The  more  the  Dutoti  have  tc  de 
with  the  Javanese  the  more  wealth  wlD  be  hen 
and  the  more  poverty  there. ' ,  T  am  astonished 
atWawelaar's  paietratioD;  fbr  It  is  the  truth 
that  I,  who  am  exact  iu  religioD,  aee  that  mv 
bnsinew  inoreaaea  every  year,  aiid  Bnndioek 
and  Waterman,  who  do  not  can  about  Ood  or 
the  Commandiaents,  will  remain  bon^en  aa 
lona  aa  they  live.  The  Roaemeyera,  too,  who 
trade  in  sugar,  and  have  a  Roman  Csiholio 
moid-servant,  had  a  short  time  ago  to  aooept  27 
per  oent.  out  of  the  estate  of  a.  Jew  who  bacaan 
bankrupt.  The  more  I  reflect  the  farther  I  ad- 
vance in  tracing  the  unspeakable  ways  of  Ood. 
Lately  it  appeared  tliat  thirty  millions  had  beoi 

C'  ed  on  the  sale  of  products  fumished  t^ 
_  ms,  and  In  this  is  not  incloded  what  I  have 
gained  thenby,  and  othen  who  liva  hj  this 
Imsinesi.  Is  not  that  aa  if  the  Lord  said, — 
'  Here  you  have  thirty  millions  a*  a  mraid  tar 
your  fiuth  T '  Is  not  that  the  fingo'  of  Qod  who 
oaoBee  the  wicked  one  to  labour  to  iiiiiiiiii  tba 
righteous  one  I  Is  not  that  a  hint  Ibr  na  to  go  on 
in  the  right  way,  and  to  oaoae  thoaa  &r  amy  to 
produce  much,  and  to  stand  Ite  here  to  tbetma 
leligionT  Is  it  not,  therelbn,  'Pray  and  la- 
bour,' that  we  ehoDld  pray  and  have  the  work 
done  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  Lord's 
Prayer  T    Oh,  how  truly  Waweloar  speaka  whoi 


ily  a  f^  years  past  forty,  and  oan  retire  vdm 
I  please  (o  Drieb^-gen,  and  tet  htm  ^^  tmdt  mtk 
olAeri  uAo/orioke  tht  Lord." 

Thackeray  lumself  could  not  b»Te  tnf 
passed  this  scathing  page.  It  is  immortal^ 
come  what  niay  to  the  book  wbicit  cim- 

Max  Havelaor  lumself,  tbongbtbe  con- 
ception of  bis  character  is  a  snbtle  one,  and 
is  on  the  whole  well  brought  out — at  onca 
dreamy  and  practical,  lavish  and  aalf-«tint- 
ing,  indulgent  and  rigid,  imwular  in  hit 
impulses,  and  yet  bent  on  enfonang  order 
—  IS  of  far  less  worth  artislically  than  tiM 
coffee-broker,  and  there  is  a  ix— *■ 


dency  to  rhetorical  self-assertion  abont  Idm 
which  one  fears  is  characteriitio  of  the 
writer  himself.  The  plot  is  reaUy  too  ali^t 
to  be  worth' analyzing  in  detail ;  soffice  it  to 
say  t^at  Havelaar  is  an  AssisUnt-Beudeot 
in  Java,  intent  on  doing  juatiue,  and  wImi 
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therebj  only  brings  disgrace  upon  himself. 
More  than  one  such  tale  misht  be  told  from 
the  records  of  British  India ;  and  it  is  in- 
deed remarkable  that  the  worst  excesses 
which  the  book  complains  of  are  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  native  officials,  although  the 
bmrden  of  the  vicious  system  of  govem- 
meBt,  with  which  the  tolerance  of  their  mal- 
practices seems  almost  irretrievably  bound 
up,  Hes  of  course  with  the  European 
rulers. 

Havclaar''s  random  opinions,  de  omnibus 
rebuff,  are  oflen  full  or  quaint  power  and 
humour;  as  when  he  complains  of  guide- 
book measurements  which  require  you  to 
have  so  many  "  feet  of  admiration  at  hand 
not  to  be  taken  for  a  Turk  or  a  bagman," 
or  inveighs  against  cataracts  because  they 
tell  him  nothing :  — 

"  They  make  a  noise,  but  don't  speak.  They 
ciy,  •rroo,*  *rroo,'  •rroo.*  Tiy  crying,  •rroo, 
'  rroo,'  ft>r  six  thousand  years  or  more,  and  you 
wiJA  see  how  few  persons  will  think  you  an 
fmniffing  man.'.' 

A  full  idea  of  the  book  cannot,  however, 
be  given  without  a  sample  of  its  pathos. 
Here  is  a  perfectly  exquisite  piece  of  metre- 
less  poetry,  which, .  if  not  translated  from 
the  Javanese,  but  the  work  of  Mr.  Douwes 
DeUcer  himself,  is  simply  a  nineteenth-cen- 
tury miracle :  — 

'*  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  die. 
I  saw  the  great  sea  on  toe  south  coast  when  I 

was  there  with  my  father  making  salt* 
If  I  die  at  sea  and  my  body  is  thrown  into  the 

deep  water,  then  sharks  will  come; 
Ihej  will  swim  round  my  corpse,  and  ask, 
<  Which  of  us  shall  devour  the  body  that 
goes  down  into  the  water  ?  * 
—  I  shall  not  hear  it 

**  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  die. 
I  saw  in  a  blaie  the  house  of  Pa-ansoe,  which  he 

himself  has  set  on  fire,  because  he  was 

mala  glap ;  f 
If  I  &  in  a  burning  house,  glowing  embers 

will  All  on  my  corpse; 

*  Ab  oftnce  in  Java,  as  in  British  India,  nit  be- 


Inc  a  Government  monopoly, 
t  In  a  state  of  ik^axy. 


And  outside  of  the  house  there  will  be  many  cries 
of  men  t}u:x)wing  water  on  the  fire  to  kill  it 

—  I  shall  not  hear  it 

<*  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  die. 

I  saw  the  little  Si-Oenah  fall  out  of  a  klappa-tree, 
when  he  plucked  a  klappa  [cocoa-nut] 
for  his  mother; 

If  I  fiill  out  of  a  klappa-tree  I  ediall  lie  dead  be- 
low in  the  shrubs  like  Si-Oenah. 

Then  my  mother  will  not  weep,  for  she  is  dead. 
But  others  will  say  with  a  loud  voice, 
'  See,  there  lies  Saidjah.' 
— I  shall  not  hear  it 

"  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  die. 
I  have  seen  the  corpse  of  Palisoe,  who  died  of  old 

age,  for  his  hairs  were  white : 
If  I  die  of  old  age,  with  white  hairs, 

hired  women  will  stand  weeping  near  my 

corpse. 
And  they  wUl  make  lamentation,  as  did  the 

mourners  ovw  Palisoe*s  corpse,  and  the 

grandchildren  will  weep  very  loud. 

—  I  shall  not  hear  it- 

**  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  die. 
I  have  seen  at  Badoer  many  that  were  dead. 

They  were  dressed  in  white  shrouds,  and 

were  buried  in  the  earth. 
If  I  die  at  Badoer,  and  am  buried  beyond  the 

dessah   [village],  eastward  against  the 

hill,  where  the  grass  is  high. 
Then  will  Adinda  pass  by  there,  and  the  border 

of  her  sarong  will  sweep  softly  along  the 

grass. 

'IshaUhearit*' 

Will  not  any  gentlemen  or  ladies  with 
volumes  of  poems  ready,  or  preparing,  or 
accumulating  for  publication,  after  readine 
the  above,  ol)lige  their  contemporaries  and 
posterity  by  throwing  their  manuscripts  into 
the  fire '? 

There  remains  to  be  added  that  Mr. 
Douwes  Dckkcr  has,  the  preface  tells  us,  in 
vain  challenpjcd  a  refutation  of  his  charges 
— «.  g.,  at  the  International  Congress  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  at  Amster- 
dam in  1K63 — and  that  he  has  been  de- 
clared to  liave  understated  rather  than  over- 
stated the  truth.  One  word  must  finally 
be  said  in  favour  of  Baron  Nahuiis's  trans- 
lation, the  English  of  which  might  put  to 
the  blush  many  of  our  professed  transla- 
tors. 


.^ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  GHOST^S  SEAT. 


Mr.  Weston  kept  his  second  promise  of 
*'  calling  again  soon,"  and  very  agreeable  he 
made  lumself  in  his  own  simple  country 
fashion.  But  he  went  away  remarkably 
early.  He  said  he  was  not  going  straight 
home.  Two  or  three  days  after,  when  Phil- 
lis  returned  from  buying  some  tapes  for  my 
sister,  she  told  us  she  thought  we  should 
have  Mr.  Weston  to  tea,  for  she  saw  him 
in  the  High  Street.  But  he  did  not  come. 
However,  he  arrived  duly  next  week,  and 
spent  two  or  three  hours  with  us.  And 
when  he  rose  to  go,  he  found  courage  to  an- 
nounce openly  that  he  intended  to  **look 
in  "  at  the  Refuge.  He  blushed  a  little  as 
he  said  it,  and  stroked  his  hat. 

Nobody  made  any  comment  —  only  Ruth 
sent  a  message  to  Alice.  When  next  we 
saw  Alice  she  remarked  that  she  had  re- 
ceived this  message,  and  executed  whatever 
its  directions  were,  which  I  forget.      Noth- 


ing more. 


One  evening,  still  early  in  May,  Ruth 
and  I  were  taking  a  little  stroll  in  the  mead- 
ows, when  we  met  Mr.  Marten.  He  was 
in  high  spirits ;  in  fact,  that  was  now  his 
normal  condition.  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
him,  because,  at  that  particumr  time,  I 
wanted  to  consult  him  about  the  terrible 
coloured  window  of  St.  Cross.  I  wished  to 
get  his  consent  for  its  removal.  If  I  suc- 
ceeded, I  would  substitute  another  at  my 
own  sole  expense,  quite  apart  from  any  as- 
sistance I  rendered  to  the  fund  for  general 
repairs. 

Accordingly,  I  introduced  the  subject, 
without  any  preamble,  candidly  adding,  that 
I  was  prepared  for  objections,  inasmuch  as 
I  believed  my  own  sister  did  not  share  my 
views  on  the  matter. 

**rin  glad  you  tell  that,  Edward,"  said 
Ruth,  **for  it  is  the  truth.  Whjr  should 
people's  nerves  be  so  fine  as  to  shrink  from 
the  sight  of  what  He  endured  ?  His  own 
mother  was  strong  enough  to  see  it." 

**Ah,  so  she  was,"  I  responded;  **but, 
depend  on  it,  she  never  spoke  about  it  after- 
wards. And,  Ruth,  I  fancy  it  would  be 
those  wrenched  and  worn  with  agony  some- 
thing like  hers,  who  would  shrink  most  from 
that  picture,  because  they  only  would  feel 
all  its  terrible  meaning.  I  know  /  don\ 
but  it  pains  me  for  their  sake." 

**  I  daresay  I  do  not  realize  its  horrors 
more  than  you  do,  sir,"  said  the  rector; 
**  but  yet  it  pains  me  for  my  own  sake,  — 
or  rather,  it  did  so,  for  I  doubt  if  it  would 
have  the  same  power  now.  I  was  often  he- 
roic enough  to  rejoice  it  was  behind  me." 


**  Therefore,  while  in  that  state  of  mind,^ 
I  remarked,  **  had  you  been  one  of  the  laity, 
and  doomed  to  confront  it,  you  would  have 
stayed  away  from  worship." 

**^  A  pretty  morbid  state  of  mind  it  must 
have  been,"  said  Ruth.  *  *  I  can^t  understand 
such  weakness." 

**  Then  thank  God,  my  sister,"  I  observedy 
**  and  so  pity  those  who  can." 

**  Surely  you  can't,"  she  answered,  some- 
what sharplv,  as  if  resenting  the  possibility 
of  such  weakness  in  so  near  a  relation. 

**  Not  in  my  own  spirit,  God  be  praised," 
I  replied ;  **  but  none  the  less  I  know  it  ex- 
ists, as  I  know  of  blindness,  or  palsy,  or 
other  evils  I  have  never  suffered,  or  of  po- 
etry, or  music,  or  other  gifts  which  I  have 
not — yet." 

"But  such  weakness,  however  pardon- 
able, should  be  conquered,  and  not  hu- 
moured," said  Ruth,  rather  more  gently. 

"If  you  had  a  broken  leg  to  oe  made 
whole,"  I  argued,  **  would  you  walk  upon 
itorrestitP" 

"H'm— I  don't  know,"  she  retorted;  «*I 
daresay  I  should  use  it  more  quickly  than 
most  people." 

**  If  it  were  mine,  would  you  tell  mA  to  do 
the  same  P  "  I  queried. 

"  You  would  not  mind  me  if  I  did,"  said 
she,  "  for  you  are  naturally  lazy ! " 

*'  Can't  you  abstract  all  personalities  firom 
the  question,"  I  said,  warming  just  a  little, 
**  and  answer  me  fairly  whi<m  you  would 
recommend  as  the  best  course  P  " 

**  Well,"  she  answered,  "  in  the  first  in- 
stance I  should  recommend  the  owner  of  the 
leg  to  take  care  it  did  not  get  broken,  and 
I  should  say  the  same  of  hearts  or  spirits,  or 
whatever  region  is  the  seat  of  the  whuns 
you're  talking  about." 

**  But,  in  all  cases,  some  unaYoidable  ac- 
cidents will  happen,'*  I  pleaded. 

*•  So  they  wul,"  said  she. 

"Then  granting  that,  which  is  tliebesi 
and  surest  cure  —  perfect  rest,  or  exercise, 
while  the  limb  is  in  a  diseased  state  P "  I 
questioned. 

"  Depends  upon  the  patient,**  she  replied, 
shortly.  *  *  If  it  were  my  duty  to  walk,  then 
it  would  do  me  less  harm  than  Iving  ttill; 
for  that  would  set  me  in  a  fever." 

"  But  if  you  were  the  nurse,  ihould  not 
you  think  it  your  duty  to  keep  the  invalid 
calm  and ^ 

"Stop,  Edward,  stop,"  said  m  lister; 
"  we  need  not  argue  it.  You  can  do  as  yon 
like  about  the  window.  I  don*t  wish  to 
hinder  you." 

"  I  always  thoujght  you  could  gm  an  ar- 

gument  fair  hearing,  Kuth,"  I  reoaiked*  ft 
ttle  hurt. 


^^ 
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••  So  I  can  —  except  when  it  proves  me 
in  tlie  WTODg,"  she  replied,  with  a  sly  glance, 
irbich  quite  restored  my  good  temper.  *  *  And 
Bee,    here  is  Mr.  Herbert  standing  at  his 

Ste  ;".-for  that  moment  we  came  in  sight  of 
e  Great  Farm. 

Of  com*8e  we  stopped  for  a  chat.  If  Mr. 
Marten  had  been  alone,  I  think  he  would 
have  bowed  and  passed  on ;  but  as  he  was 
'witli  us,  he  remained  to  speak.  Ruth^s  first 
izKiuiry  was  for  Agnes. 

*•  She^s  somewhere  in  the  house,"  answered 
her  uncle.  **If  you  will  step  inside.  Miss 
Garrett,  I  wilt,  call  her.  Gentlemen,  will 
you  follow  P**'  he  added,  with  a  slight  hesita- 
tion. 

**  Mr.  Garrett  and  I  are  consulting  about 
some  church  alterations,^^  said  the  rector,  as 
an  apolo^  for  declining  the  invitation. 

••\Vell7 can't  you  talk  in  our  parlour?" 
returned  Mr.  Herbert.  **  I  guess  Mr.  Gar- 
rett can,  and  I  suppose  you  are  not  talking 
Becrets,  are  you  ?  " 

**  Oh  dear,  no,"  I  said,  **  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  include  you  all  in  our  consultation ; " 
and  with  this  I  stepped  up  to  the  garden- 
path,  and  the  rector  followed  in  silence. 

*•  A  fine  old  place,  to  my  mind,  ma'am, 
tbou|:h  it's  rough  and  old-fashioned,"  said 
onr  host,  walking  beside  Ruth,  and  doing 
the  honours.  **  But  I've  a  right  to  say  so. 
I  was  bom  in  this  house,  and  my  father,  and 
his  father,  and  his  grandfather,  were  bom 
here  before  me.  And  our  family  has  lived 
on  the  spot  for  two  centuries,  only  the  old 
house  was  burnt  down,  and  the  present  one 
was  built  in  my  great-great-grandfather's 
time.  But  don't  vou  fancy  \vo.  belong  to  the 
gentry ;  we're  only  a  good  old  yeoman  stock 
—there  isn't  a  better  in  the  three  nearest 
counties.  And  don't  you  fancy  I'm  proud 
of  it.  Pm  no  more  proud  of  it,  Mr.  Gar- 
rett, than  you  are  of  your  money.  You  use 
your  fortune  to  buy  up  all  the  hearts  in  the 
villa^  by  the  kindness  you  do  with  it. 
Thars  your  way.  So  I  use  my  good  old 
English  blood ;  I  keep  'em  in  their  place  by 
it.  Bless  you,  if  I  let  go  that  hold  over 
'em,  I  haven't  got  another." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  better,  sir,"  I  said,  •;  if 
TOO  used  it  to  show  them  how  successive 
honest  and  industrious  generations,  without 
any  chance  helps  of  fortune,  lift  their  family 
above  the  low  level  of  its  fellows  ?  " 

Mr.  Herbert  gave  his  good-humoured, 
coarse  laugh. 

"  Let  them  find  that  out  for  themselves," 
Mud  he.  '*If  one  does  it,  that's  quite 
anongh.  I  suppose  my  ancestor  made  it 
out  for  himself,  and  Fm  glad  his  neighbours 
weren't  enlightened  on  the  matter.  If  they 
had  kept  pace  with  us,  we  should  be  no 


better  off  than  if  we  had  only  kept  pace  with 
them ! " 

**  But  because  your  descent  proves  that 
honesty  and  industry  may  prosper  apart 
from  mere  *luck,'"  I  remarked,  **itaoe8 
not  disprove  that,  in  other  cases,  the  will 
of  God  may  set  obstacles  between  the  same 
qualities  and  success.  Doubtless,  if  you  re- 
view your  family  history,  you  will  remember 
many  instances  where  the  well-being  of  the 
Herberts  might  have  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed, or  at  least  hindered,  by  one  of 
those  commonplace  misfortunes  which  hap- 
pen every  day  to  somebody.  There  are  the 
jM'OuUums — high-principled  people  —  who 
were  prosperous  alter  the  frugal  fashion  of 
their  country,  and  yet,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  they  were  forced  to  forego  all 
the  advantages  of  old  neighbourhood  and 
ancient  respectability,  and  to  begin  a  strug- 
gle for  bare  existence  under  new  conditions 
in  a  strange  land " 

** There!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Herbert  en- 
thusiastically, slapping  my  shoulder,  •*  that's 
what  I  always  say !  Good  blood  like  good 
wine  needs  no  blush.  It  speaks  for  itself. 
I  knew  that  Ewen  was  above  the  common. 
He  never  said  so ;  because  he  knew  if  the 
mettle  was  in  liim,  it  would  not  need  his 
recommendation.  But  he  did  his  work,  so 
that  he  never  needed  to  be  told  that  I  was 
his  master.  I'm  glad  the  yeoman  blood  is 
in  him,  sir.  The  best  blood  in  the  world. 
It  made  Great  Britain  what  she  is,  sir." 

The  worthy  farmer  was  evidently  in  happy 
ignorance  of  any  dilTerence  between  the 
Celtic  and  Saxon  races,  and  I  fear  none  of 
us  was  sufliciently  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
jcK;t  to  care  to  begin  his  education  in  that 
particular. 

**  Well,  so  long  as  any  blood,  whether 
*  gentle '  or  simply  *  good,'  is  never  boasted, 
but  quietly  proved  by  deeds,  the  wildest 
Radical  will  scarcely  complain,"  said  Mr. 
Marten ;  **  but  certamly  *  descent'  is  often- 
est  on  the  lips  of  those  who  themselves  for- 
get— 


*  'lis  only  noble  to  he  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  ooronels. 
And  simple  fSuth  than  Norman  bloodJ 


>9 


**Pooh!  who  thinks  am'thing  of  coro- 
nets?" interruptcHl  Mr.  Herbert.  "How 
were  many  of  tnem  earned  ?  " 

**  Anyhow,  many  were  earned  most  hon- 
ourably," I  returned ;  **  and  their  value  is, 
that  they  should  \ye  a  spur  to  incite  their 
wearers  to  rival  the  sires  who  won  them. 
A  great  and  good  ancestor  is  as  much  a  gift 
of  God  as  any  other  blessing." 

'*  And  if  the  descendant  prove  unworthy. 


t^'^f^*"'^ 
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he  changes  that  blessing  into  a  curse,"  said 
the  rector. 

**  So  he  does,"  observed  Mr.  Herbert,  with 
sudden  gravity ;  **  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  hate  to  hear  about  *  degenerate  families/ 
Let  every  respectable  family  be  considered 
extinct  on  the  death  of  its  last  worthy  rep- 
resentative." 

•*  But  some  people  have  strange  notions 
of  worth,"  began  Mr.  Marten,  but  he  was 
interrupted,  for,  as  our  host  uttered  his  last 
do^a,  Agnes  joined  us,  entering  the  great 
dimng-room  by  one  door,  as  we  reached  it 
by  another.  She  lookecT  a  little  scared,  just 
as  she  had  done  on  my  first  visit  to  the 
Great  Farm,  and  she  glanced  from  one  to 
another  as  if  she  wondered  what  we  were 
talking  about.  Her  entrance  broke  the  con- 
versation, and  presently  Mr.  Marten  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  our  previous  discussion 
—  the  coloured  window  of  St.  Cross. 

**  I  say,  Mr.  Garrett,  can^t  you  let  well 
alone#"  was  the  farmer's  bluff  query. 
'*  Any  old  thing  is  better  than  a  new  one, 
ril  engage." 

•*  What  is  Miss  Herbert's  opinion  P  "  asked 
the  rector. 

**  I  shall  be  sorry  if  it  be  taken  away," 
she  answered ;  '*  and  yet  I  wish  it  had  never 
been  there." 

**  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  I  said ;  **  that  is 
the  strongest  possible  argument  on  my  side 
of  the  case." 

**  Is  it  ?  "  she  queried,  smiling.  **  I  don't 
quite  understand  why." 

**  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Marten. 

And  I  think  so  did  Ruth.  • 

•*  Well,  it  does  not  matter  to  me  what  the 
window  is,"  remarked  Mr.  Herbert;  **so 
you  can  settle  it  how  you  like,  for  my 
part." 

**  But  you  wiU  not  destroy  the  old  win- 
dow, will  you  P ''  asked  Agnes. 

**No,  my  dear,"  I  answered,  "we  will 
exchange  it  for  another." 

•*Ay ill  that  be  right?"  questioned  the 
conscientious  rector.  •*  Should  we  oflfer 
another  what  we  reject  ourselves  P  " 

**  Others  may  not  be  in  our  case,"  I  re- 
plied. *•  In  many  churches  there  are  sev- 
eral painted  windows.  In  such  our  objec- 
tion to  this  design  does  not  hold  good." 

**  Ah,  I  see  that,"  assented  Mr.  Marten. 

*•  Then  what  shall  you  have? "  asked  the 
farmer.  **  Your  coat-of-arms,  eh,  Mr.  Gar- 
rett?" 

**  Our  family  has  never  troubled  the  Her- 
alds' College,"  I  answered,  drily,  for  I  was 
rather  affronted  by  his  hint  of  self-glorifica- 
tion. 

*'  I  tliink  heraldry  out  of  place  in  church- 
es," said  the  rector.     "Need  we  take  the 


most  secular  art  on  earth  to  adorn  the 
House  of  God?" 

**  I  don't  quite  agree  with  you,"  remarked 
Ruth.  "  An  escutcheon  is  a  family  posses- 
sion as  much  as  a  purse,  and  as  a  man  may 
pour  the  one  into  God's  treasury,  so  he  may 
set  up  the  other  in  God's  temple,  purely  in 
the  spirit  of  dedication,  — '  I  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord.' " 

•*  True  enough,"  responded  l^Ir.  Marten ; 
**  only  I  fear  that  spirit  is  somewhat  scarce. 
But,  at  least,  you  do  not  think  heraldry  ap- 
propriate to  a  chancel  window  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Ruth. 

"  Do  you  think  we  shall  have  to  order  a 
window,  Mr.  Garrett?"  inquired  the  rector. 

**I  don't  think  so,"  I  answered.  "St. 
Cross'  window  is  by  no  means  unusually 
large,  and  many  of  the  London  ecclesiasti- 
cal warehouses  have  coloured  glasses  which 
can  be  made  to  fit  it  by  using  wider  or  nar- 
rower borders." 

"  And  who  is  to  survey  these  warehonses 
and  make  the  selection  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Mar^ 
ten,  rather  blankly. 

"  You  and  I,"  I  replied,  laughing.  "We 
will  take  the  trip  together." 

"  O  dear,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  I  could  get 
rid  of  the  responsibility !  What  device  do 
you  think  most  suitable.  Miss  Garrett  P  " 

"Well,  certainly  not  two  or  three  thin 
monks,  each  in  a  separate  shrine,  taming 
up  his  eyes,  as  if  that  promoted  God's  glo- 
ry," returned  my  practical  sister. 

•  •  Monks,  Ruth  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  I  think 
you  mistake.  Surely  they  are  intended  for 
apostles  ?  " 

"If  so,  they  are  libels,"  she  retorted. 
"  Apostles  indeed !  The  apostles  were  all 
honest  working  men,  and  what  reason  have 
we  to  suppose  they  were  so  foolish  as  to 
wear  pink  and  bliie  trailing  robes,  with  em- 
broidered edges  ?  " 

"  I  think  some  incident  from  the  life  of 
our  Saviour  would  be  far  better,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"Not  with  the  usual  treatment,"  Rnlb 
replied.  "There  is  scarcely  one  picture 
taken  from  our  Lord's  life  which  is  not  a 
Lie.  Can  their  smooth,  pink,  feminine 
faces  give  any  idea  of  Olie  who  wroufflit 
hard  work,  and  lived  in  sun  and  wind  P  An 
their  delicate  draperies  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  He  had  not  where  to  lay  hit 
head  P  " 

"  But  I  suppose  art  must  have  tome  li- 
cense in  these  things,"  I  observed.  **  Yoa 
see  a  painted  window  must  be  'a  thing  of 
beauty.' " 

"  Truth  first  —  and  then  as  much  beantj 
as  you  like,"  said  Ruth. 

"So  say  I,"  joined  Mr.  Herbert,  heard- 
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Iv.  *'  But  that  is  not  the  fashion  now-a- 
da>'8,  madam.^^ 

**  But  there  are  subjects  which  admit  of 
beautiful  form  and  colour  without  any  clash- 
ing with  facts,^'  said  the  rector.  **  I  know 
a  splendid  window  with  emblematical  fig- 
ures of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity." 

**  And  m  engage  the  artist  has  painted 
them  so  that  the  most  worthless  women  who 
ever  enter  the  church,  are  most  like  them ! " 
answered  Ruth. 

**  I  confess  I  prefer  scriptural  subjects  for 
church  windows,"  I  remarked. 

**  Certainly,  if  they  are  so  treated  as  to 
convey  Grod's  truth,"  responded  my  sister ; 
**  for  then  they  may  be  as  useful  as  the  ser- 
mon.^^ 

*'Do  not  the  parables  offer  good  sub- 
jects?" suggested  Agnes,  timidly. 

**  Yes,  that  they  do,"  replied  Ruth ;  **  and 
aa  they  are  lessons  which  Christ  set  in  sto- 
ries, it  docs  not  seem  inappropriate  that  we 
ahould  set  them  in  pictures.  But  th(>y  arc 
not  very  common,  are  they,  Edward  ?  " 

**  I  have  seen  them  in  some  city  churches, 
I  believe,"  I  answered.  **  In  St.  Stephen's, 
Waibrook,  for  instance." 

•*  But  1  don't  like  any  great  figures  in  a 
window,"  said  the  rector.  **  One  cannot 
fee  anything  else.  If  you  will  recall  any 
ancient  cathedral,  you  will  remember  there 
is  nothing  obtrusive  about  its  coloured  win- 
dows. They  warm  the  light,  and  rest  the 
eye,  but  they  never  stare  one  out  of  coun- 
tenance." 

"Well,  I  daresay  we  could  divide  the 
St.  Cross  window  into  tliree  parts,"  I  said, 
*'  and  about  the  centre  of  each  part  j)lace  a 
medallion  representing  a  striking  parable, 
and  then  fill  m  the  ground  with  minute  and 
richly-coloured  devi(res." 

**  And  what  parables  shall  you  select?" 
asked  Ruth. 

••We  must  choose  those  which  can  best 
be  illustrated,"  I  answered.  **  1  fear  it 
would  be  hard  to  make  tlui  j)arable  of  *  the 
labourers '  tell  its  own  story  in  a  picture." 

"  Perhaps  the  Good  Samaritan  will  do  for 
ooe,**  said  Agnes. 

••  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Marten,  *'  and  the 
Fkodigal  Son  for  another." 

By  this  time  twilight  had  fallen,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  started  up  so  suddenly,  that 
■ome  suggestion  which  was  on  my  lips  van- 
ished completely  fn^ni  my  mind,  and  I  could 
never  afterwards  recall  it. 

•*  I  don^  know  why  we're  sitting  in  the 
daik***  said  he ;  "Pm  getting  quite  sleepy, 
begl^g  the  company's  pardon  for  saying  so. 
Ah,  here  comes  Mrs.  Irons  with  lights." 
And  our  worthy  host  stamj)ed  firmly  down 


the  long  room,  and  closed  the  shutters  of 
the  end  window  with  his  own  hands. 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Irons  advanced  to  the 
table,  and  set  down  a  very  handsome  an- 
tique bronze  lamp.  Then  she  deliberately 
smoothed  the  table-cover,  which  did  not 
really  need  smoothing,  and  at  last  inquired 
in  her  dry  acid  tones  — 

**  Have  you  any  orders,  sir  ?  " 

**  Now,  you  know  all  about  it,  Sarah," 
replied  her  bluff  master;  **  only  don't  be 
long." 

**  I  think  we  must  say  good-night,  Ruth," 
I  said,  rising. 

**No,  you  shan't,"  said  the  farmer  in  his 
peremptory  way,  **  there's  some  ham  com- 
nig  in  presently.  Sarah  will  spread  supper 
hi  a  minute.  Miss  Garrett.  She  won't  keep 
you  waiting.  She's  an  invaluable  woman. 
Been  in  this  house  thirty  years.  Came  here 
as  uiy  mother's  maid.  Found  she  liked  the 
place,  and  concluded  she  would  stay.  Never 
was  any  danger  oilier  sweethearts  drinking 
up  the  ale  in  the  kitchen.  The  onlv  trou- 
ble she  ever  made  was  that  she  friglitened 
all  the  men-sen-ants  away." 

"Well,  Mr.  Herbert,"  observed  Ruth, 
with  some  asperity,  **  considering  what 
specimens  of  womankind  one  sees  in  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  nobody  can  suppose 
that  any  woman  is  obliged  to  remain  single 
on  account  of  any  ugliness,  or  even  wicked- 
ness." 

At  this  instant,  Mrs.  Irons,  carrying  the 
supper-tray,  and  followed  by  a  young  at- 
tendant damsel,  entered  the  room.  AVhile 
the  elder  servant  spread  the  cloth,  the  girl 
arranged  five  chairs  about  the  table,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  and  his  niece  took  their  seats 
at  either  end.  j\Ir.  Marten  chanced  to  over- 
look this  arrangement,  and  so  drew  up  his 
own  chair,  and  as  Ruth  and  I  sat  down  side 
by  side,  an  empty  seat  remained  between 
him  and  Agnes.  When  he  perceived  this 
he  pohited  to  it,  and  said,  laughingly  — 

**  Look,  ^liss  Herbert,  the  ghost's  seat !  " 

He  had  scan-cly  uttered  the  words  be- 
fore I  saw  he  wished  he  could  recall  them. 
And  yet  they  seemed  liannless  enough. 
But  Agnes'  face  quivered,  and  she  glanced 
nervously  at  her  uncle,  while  she  gave  the 
obnoxious  chair  a  little  ineffectual  push. 
Mr.  Herbert's  face  crimsoned,  and  he  tnrew 
a  iicn-e  glance  at  the  rector ;  it  was  only  a 
fiash  —  next  instant  he  turned  round  on  his 
chair,  ami  shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder  — 

*'  Sarah,  come  back  and  take  this " 

I  think  he  was  about  to  utter  a  word 
which  our  pn'sence  forbade,  and,  as  he 
checked  himself  in  that  particular,  he  also 
paused  in  his  command.     He  got  up,  and 
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himself  removed  the  chair,  for  Mr.  Marten 
sat  perfectly  still,  as  if  afraid  that  any  move- 
ment on  his  part  would  only  make  bad 
worse.  Our  host  had  scarcely  returned  to 
his  seat,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the 
dry,  sour  voice  inquired  — 

**  Did  you  call  me,  sir?  " 

"Yes,  Sarah,  I  did,"  he  answered,  in 
quite  a  propiliatory  tone;  "  but  I  made  a 
mistake.  >iothing  is  wanted,  thank  you> 
Llrs.  Irons." 

**  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  acid  tones  out- 
side the  door. 

Our  conversation  never  recovered  that 
shock.  We  all  Icfl  immediately  after  sup- 
per, and  Mr.  Marten  walked  home  with  us. 
oomehow,  I  c^uessed  that  he  knew  the  se- 
cret of  the  Great  Farm,  but  whether  he 
kept  silence  because  he  supposed  we  knew 
it  too,  or  because  he  had  learned  it  in  the 
course  of  his  pastoral  duty,  in  either  case 
it  behoved  me  to  respect  that  silence. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 
A  VISIT   TO  LONDON. 

Having  once  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  take  a  journey  to  London,  Mr. 
Marten  and  I  were  not  long  in  making  the 
necessary  arrangements,  i  wished  Ruth  to 
be  of  the  party,  but  she  would  not  **  trou- 
ble us,"  as  she  called  it,  and  so  we  were 
fain  to  go  alone.  And  we  started  on  the 
third  morning  after  our -visit  to  the  Herberts, 
with  nothing  to  take  charge  of  except  our- 
selves and  a  portmanteau,  and  two  messages 
and  one  parcel,  sent  by  Mr.  M^Callum  and 
Alice  to  Ewen. 

Ruth  drove  with  us  to  the  railway  station, 
and  when  I  saw  her  standing  on  the  plat- 
form as  we  were  whirled  away,  it  seemed 
almost  a  revival  of  our  old  parting  scene  on 
Mallowe  Common.  But  it  was  a  revival 
with  many  improvements. 

The  rector  had  asked,  **  By  which  class 
shall  we  travel  ?  "  And  it  struck  me  that 
he  would  not  have  put  this  question  had  he 
not  wished  to  go  second-class  himself.  So 
I  gave  him  the  answer  I  thought  he  wanted. 
And  as  the  day  was  fine  and  warm,  I  found 
our  second-class  carriage  exceedingly  com- 
fortable, and  could  not  help  reflecting  that 
such  men  as  Shakespeare  and  Danto  would 
have  esteemed  it  tne  height  of  luxury  to 
travel  in  a  vehicle  now  despised  by  many  a 
paltr\'  dandy,  who  is  only  kept  in  the  fiesh 
l)y  his  father's  allowance. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  our  journey  we 
had  three  fellow-passengers.  When  I  en- 
ter a  train  or  an  omnibus,  it  often  seems  to 
me  that  I  must  have  known  my  fellow-trav- 
ellers in  some  former  stage  of  existence, 


where  I  unfortunately  offended  them.  How 
otherwise  can  I  account  for  the  active  ani- 
mosity of  the  lady  on  my  right,  or  the  pas- 
sive contempt  of  the  gentleman  opposite  ? 
Sometimes,  during  the  coarse  of  a  journey, 
I  contrive  to  propitiate  them,  bat  generally 
it  is  not  easy.  ^Nevertheless,  I  iJways  do 
my  best.  So,  on  this  occasion,  as  there 
was  a  newspaper  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our 
partv,  a  red-faced,  important  person  —  one 
of  those  who  always  suggest  the  idea  of  an 
intimate  relationship  with  our  national 
grandmother  in  Threadneedle  Street  —  I 
presently  ventured  to  inquire  if  there  were 
any  important  telegrams  from  a  certain  for- 
eign country,  upon  which  the  whole  world 
was  then  intently  gazing. 

•*No,  sir,"  he  answered,  suddenly  lowers 
ing  the  crackling  sheet,  and  confounding  me 
with  the  Gorgon  gaze  of  stony  grey  eyes : 
**  no,  sir,  there  is  not."  And  then  up  again 
went  the  closely-printed  pa^e,  ana  down 
went  my  hopes  of  any  reconciliation  in  that 
quarter. 

Oppos^e  sat  a  fair  damsel  of  fifty,  who 
seemed  uneasy  at  finding  herself  the.  sole 
representative  of  her  sex.  I  fear  she  thought 
I  admired  her,  for  I  confess  my  eyea  would 
wander  in  her  direction,  simply  because  I 
could  not  help  wondering  what  she  could 
possibly  have  been  in  her  girlhood,  and  what 
she  might  eventually  become  before  her  ca- 
reer closed.  I  have  heard  of  a  great  man, 
who  would  not  seek  an  interview  with  an 
early  love  in  her  middle  age,  because  be 
wished  to  preserve  her  youthful  memory.  I 
always  thought  that  strange,  a  sacrifice  of 
feeling  to  sentiment.  But  I  don't  wonder 
at  it,  if  he  had  learned  to  associate  middle- 
age  with  looks  like  that  ladv's.  I  think  she 
had  worn  the  bloom  from  her  soul  by  fear» 
ing  lest  it  was  wearing  from  her  face,  and 
her  spirits  seemed  quite  exhausted  by  her 
vain  contest  with  Time.  I  cannot  think 
why  any  should  fear  his  touches,  when  once 
they  feel  them.  They  may  shrink  a  Uttle 
beforehand,  for  unknown  change  is  always 
sad.  As  the  white  marble  is  fair,  so  is  the 
smooth  voung  brow;  but  even  as  the  one 
is  ennobled  by  the  sciilptor^s  chisel,  so  is  the 
other  by  the  tracings  of  a  good  life.  There 
is  a  beauty  of  dimples,  and  a  beauty  of 
crows^  feet.  We  may  put  summer  firuit  oo 
our  winter  table,  as  a  surprise  and  a  rarity^ 
but  we  do  not  choose  it  for  our  Christmas 
dinner.  For  all  things  there  is  a  seasoD* 
and  what  is  seasonable  is  best.  * 

As  for  our  third  passenger,  I  can  only  de- 
scribe him  as  a  pair  of  checked  trouserSt 
one  straw-coloured    glove,   a  black  (ko«k, 
coat,  a  little  reddish  hair,  and  alow-crowned 
I  hat.    I  never  saw  more  of  him.    He  looked 
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ont  o£  window  with  the  greatest  assiduity. 
Plerliaps  be  was  shy.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
crossed  in  love.  Perhaps  he  was  in  trouble. 
I  shall  never  know.  When  our  train 
stc^iped  at  a  certain  station  he  slipped  from 
the  caniage.  The  stout  gentleman  gave  a 
flonorons  cough,  got  up,  threw  down  his  pa- 
per— it  was  the  Standard — and  also 
alighted.  The  lady  half  rose,  and  then  sat 
down,  and  then  rose  again ;  but  when  Mr. 
Marten,  kindly  thinking  to  relieve  her  un- 
certainty, repeated  the  name  of  the  station, 
she  only  answered  with  a  freezing  glance, 
and,  gathering  up  a  sea  of  fluffy  frills  and 
fiinscs,  hastily  quitted  the  carriage,  leaving 
US  uone. 

As  we  moved  on  again,  Mr.  ^larten 
pointed  to  the  newspaper,  and  laughingly 
remarked-^— 

''That  good  gentleman  left  his  journal 
bdiind  him  as  a  present  to  you,  that  you 
may  look  over  the  telegrams  for  yourself. ^^ 

**Veiy  much  obliged  for  the  favour,"  I 
•aid,  taking  possession  of  it. 

••  I  dare  say  he  meant  to  vex  you,"  ob- 
aerred  my  companion. 

"Oh,  1  hope  not,"  I  replied,  "and  it 
does  not  matter  if  he  did,  as  I  am  not  vexed, 
bnt  quite  the  contrary,  for  I  had  no  time  to 
read  the  news  before  I  left  home  this  mom- 
ine." 

I  foond  one  or  two  reviews,  and  sundry 
items  of  political  interest,  and  our  discus- 
sions over  these  beguiled  our  time  until  the 
broad  horizon  narrowed,  and  knots  of  trim 
lillas  betokened  the  outskirts  of  the  great 
dty.  Then  gradually  the  fields  vanisned, 
and  soon  the  newly-planted  trees  of  subur- 
ban gardens  also  msappeared,  and  the  train 
dashed  on  its  resolute  way  amid  a  forest  of 
booses.  On  and  on  it  went,  cutting  through 
tbe  narrow  unknown  arteries  of  our  giant 
London,  and  the  houses  crowded  close  upon 
bfl  path  and  upon  each  other,  for  it  was  the 
dieadfid  East  £nd,  where  space  is  valuable 
—more  valuable  than  life !  As  we  crossed 
the  railway  bridges  we  saw  the  people 
swanning  like  insects  in  the  streets  below. 
Tbrongh  open  windows,  staring  on  the 
drei^  lines,  we  caught  glimpses  of  sundry 
bouseoold  arrangements,  patchwork  quilts, 
boilinff  kettles,  and  spread  tables. 

'•Here  every  room  is  a  home,"  I  re- 
■aiked. 

"  Don^  say  *  home,' "  said  Mr.  Marten, 
disnu^y  shanns  his  head. 

"Yes,  I  will  say  *home,'"  I  replied, 
'*lbr  more  are  homes  than  the  reverse. 
Tbe  upper  and  middle  classes  are  too  prone 
to  jndge  the  very  poor  by  what  they  read 
fo  tbe  police  reports.  They  have  no  rea- 
•M  to  oomplain  if,  in  return,  the  very  poor 


Judge  them,  as  I  fear  they  do,  bv  the  reve- 
lations of  the  Divorce  Court.  If  you  take 
up  any  commonplace  aristocratic  fiction, 
you  are  sure  to  find  the  conventional  la- 
bourer, who  gets  drunk,  beats  his  wife,  and 
starves  his  children,  and  only  exists  to  be 
converted  by  the  angelic  efforts  of  the 
young  ladies  from  the  Hall.  And  if  you 
buy  any  of  the  badly-printed  penny  serials 
sold  in  the  streets  beneath  us,  you  will  be 
equally  sure  to  find  the  conventional  noble- 
man, whose  mansion  is  a  ver}-  chamel 
house,  and  who  deceives  and  seduces  every 
girl  he  sees,  until  he  is  finally  induced  to 
abandon  his  wickedness  that  he  may  de- 
serve the  hand  of  some  peerless  village 
damsel,  whose  virtue  has  resisted  foree  and 
fraud  alike.  Now,  one  picture  is  as  true  as 
the  other,  or  rather  as  false.  I  readily 
grant  that  in  real  life  there  are  more  ill- 
conducted  labourers  than  wicked  lords,  be- 
cause there  are  more  labourers  than  noble- 
men. But  unfortunately  each  class  iud^s 
the  other  by  the  bad  specimens,  which,  like 
all  evil  weeds,  come  into  undue  prom- 
inence." 

**  I  did  not  make  my  remark  in  any  de- 
preciation of  the  poor,"  observed  the  rec- 
tor; **only  it  seems  to  me  that  to  keep 
one's  mind  pure  and  healthy  and  heaven- 
ward amid  influences  such  as  these,  must  be 
so  hard  as  to  be  nearly  impossible." 

**  Mr.  Marten,"  I  said,  **the  modern 
school  of  sentimental  philanthropists  appear 
to  forget  that  when  Christ  gave  his  opinion 
on  the  subject,  He  said,  '  How  hardly  shall 
they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God ! '  Do  not  think  I  deny  that  this 
wretchedness  is  an  evil,  but  I  believe  it 
does  more  harm  to  the  soul  of  the  rich  man 
who  allows  it  to  be  endured,  than  to  the 
soul  of  the  poor  man  who  must  endure  it." 

Just  then  the  train  stopped ;  it  was  not 
yet  the  terminus,  but  only  a  little  eastern 
station,  where  many  of  the  third-class  pas- 
sengers alighted.  Close  beliind  the  parapet 
rose  a  tall  old  house.  Its  wide,  low  garret 
window  overlooked  the  end  of  the  platform. 
At  this  window  stood  a  young  woman  trim- 
ming a  laurel  in  a  red  pot.  She  was  a 
pretty  girl  in  a  coarse  linsey  dress.  Pres- 
ently a  young  railway  guard  came  down  the 
platform  whistling,  and  when  he  saw  her  he 
laughed  and  nodded,  and  then  stopped, 
leaning  over  the  parapet.  They  could  easily 
exchange  a  few  words,  but  they  hxul  to  raise 
their  voices  a  little,  and  so  I  could  hear 
what  they  said. 

**  Don^  forget  this  evening,  Maggie," 
said  he. 

**  No,  indeed,"  said  she.  '•  Shall  you  get 
away  in  time,  Tom  P  " 
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•*  Oh,  yes,"  ho  answered,  "  Mind  you 
don^t  make  it  late,  Maggie/* 

*'  Mind  you  don^t/^  Sic  retorted. 

'*A11  right,*^  said  he.  And  then  our 
train  moved  on,  and  left  the  little  idyl  be- 
hind; and  I  looked  at  Mr.  Marten,  and 
smiled,  and  he  smiled  back  again. 

After  that,  we  were  very  soon  at  the  ter- 
minus; and  when  we  were  walking;  down 
the  platform  whom  should  we  see  afightinjj 
from  another  carriage  but  that  fair  <mmsel 
of  fifty  who  had  deserted  us  so  early  in  our 
journey ! 

♦'She  only  changed  carriages,"  I  re- 
marked to  iny  companion.  "  So  you  see 
what  she  thought  about  us."  . 

"  Poor  idiot !  "  said  Mr.  Marten. 

"  But  I  darcsav  we  sometimes  judge  as 
unfairly,"  I  addea. 

We  took  a  cab,  and  drove  to  a  comfort- 
able old-fashioned  hostelry  in  a  quiet  city 
close.  There  we  dined,  and  after  dinner, 
it  being  too  late  to  begin  our  art  expedi- 
tions for  that  day,  Mr.  Alarten  went  olT  to 
the  Temple  to  visit  a  coUege  crony,  and  I 
took  a  leisurely  walk  to  my  old  house  of 
business  by  the  churchless  city  grave-yard. 
But  by  the  quiet  which  I  observed  stealing 
over  the  streets,  I  feared  that  I  should  be 
too  late  to  find  my  friends  there.  So  it 
proved.  Principals  and  staff  had  alike  de- 
parted, with  the  exception  of  the  old  head- 
clerk,  who  regularly  made  a  point  of  being 
the  last  on  the  premises.  I  was  a  great 
favourite  of  his,  and  ho  alwavs  treatt^il  me 
with  that  quaint  patrona^^  which  confiden- 
tial servants  oflen  extend  to  their  employ- 
ers. He  took  me  into  the  familiar  count- 
ing-houiie,  where  we  sat  down  and  chatted. 
He  was  a  little  man,  whose  wirj*  grey  hair 
had  a  tendency  to  stand  upright,  and  he  had 
a  habit  of  touclung  his  auditor^s  ann  when 
he  wished  to  give  pailicular  emphasis  to  his 
words.  He  did  so  when  he  told  me  that 
the  finn  had  bought  the  good-will  of  Bar- 
well  Brothers,  and  had  found  it  a  highly- 
profitable  investment.  He  did  so  when  he 
told  me  that  the  junior  partner  was  about 
to  marry  the  senior  partner's  daughter; 
and  lie  did  so  when  lie  spoke  of  Ewen 
MX'aUum. 

'*  A  fine  young  man,  sir,'^  he  said  in  his 
little  pn»cise  tone.  '*  Of  course  I  know  all 
about  liim.  Whatever  is  told  to  the  firm, 
is  told  to  me,  sir,  which,  of  course,  you  un- 
derstand, Mr.  Garrett.  So  Til  own  I  sus- 
Ee(rted  him  at  first,  and  I  kept  my  eyes  on 
im,  but  lie  had  not  been  here  a  month  l>e- 
fore  I  saw  that  to  |)ay  him  eighteen  shillings 
a  wei'k  was  a  sheer  n)bbery  on  the  part  of 
the  finu,  sir.  Now  I'm  not  one  for  sudden 
advancement"  (an  emphatic  touch),  '*but 


I  talked  it  over  with  tbe  principals,  and  we 
came  to  a  conclusion,  lou  remember  we 
have  on  the  premises,  sir,  a  dinner-table  for 
the  boys — tnoso  young  lads  that  get  ei^it 
or  nine  shillings  a  week.  Just  puiin  joint 
and  vegetables,  sir.  Yes,  yes,  you  remem- 
ber. We  don't  have  it  for  the  better-paid 
clerks,  because  they  may  prefer  dining  with 
their  wives  at  home,  and  if  they  haven't  got 
wives  they  can  go  to  an  ordinary,  and  suit 
themselves  exactly.  So  we  made  M'Callum 
free  of  that  dinnei^table,  which  would  make 
his  eighteen  shillings  go  a  great  deal  fuiir 
ther"  (another  touch).  ••lie  wrote  home 
of  the  arrangements,  did  he,  sir?  Yes, 
yes,  he's  a  grateful  sort  of  lad.  And  no 
one  could  be  jealous,  for  the  others'  wages 
are  all  much  higher.  And  now  I'll  teli  you 
a  secret,  sir.  At  Midsummer  hb  salanr 
will  be  raised  to  eighty  pouni>s  ▲  year  !'* 
(a  vigorous  poke) . 

••  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  said ;  "and 
as  I  must  not  keep  you  from  your  family 
any  longer,  I  will  bid  you  good-bye,  and  go 
and  pay  him  a  visit." 

••  But  surelv  you  will  see  sometliing  more 
of  the  firm  wliile  you  are  in  London,"  ob- 
served the  worthy  man. 

**  Certainly,"  I  answered,  '•  I  will  be 
here  as  much  as  I  possibly  can,  but  the 
length  of  my  stay  is  very  uncertain." 

So  I  took  my  departure.  I  knew  where 
Ewwn  lodged,  as  he  had  written  to  us  sev- 
eral times  since  Alice  had  delivered  my  sis- 
ter's injunction.  I  got  into  an  omnibus  at 
the  Bank,  and  rode  to  the  ••  Angel,"  Isling- 
ton, whence  I  soon  found  my  way  into  the 
Liverpool  Road.  Ewen  lived  in  a  small 
cross  street  of  humble  but  decent  appear- 
ance. I  soon  found  his  numl>cr.  There 
was  a  plate  on  the  door  announcing  that  the 
landlord  was  a  tailor.  The  parlour  was 
screened  by  a  respectable  wire-blind,  and 
had  old-fashioned  wooden  shutters  outside. 
The  establishment  boasted  lx>th  knocker 
and l)ell,  and  Ichose  the  latter.  >Vhy  need 
I  alarm  the  quiet  street  and  throw  the  good 
housewife  into  an  unnci'tessary  flutter? 

A  plump,  pleasant-faced  woman  opened 
the  door.  ••  Yes,  sir,  he's  at  home,"  she 
answered  to  my  inquiry- for  ••Mr.  M'Cal- 
lum."  ••Will  you  step  inside»  sir;  and 
what  name  shall  I  say  ?  " 

••  Mr.  Garrett,"  I  replied,  advancing  into 
the  passage.  The  landlady  ran  up-ntairs, 
and  I  heard  her  open  tins  door,  and  an* 
nounce  me,  and  then  Ewen's  voice  said, 
••Take  the  candle,  please,  for  it  must  bo 
quite  dark  on  the  stairs."  But  simultane- 
ously there  was  a  s(aifHe  of  feet,  and  a  rash 
down  the  stairs,  and  a  tall  figure  passed  me 
in  the  dusk,  and  went  out  at  the  uonfc  door. 
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••  Will  you  step  this  way,  sir  ?  "•  cried 
the   landlady's  cheerful  voice,  as  she  held 
the  light  over  the  banisters.     I  obeyed,  and 
irent  up  three  tlights  of  stairs.     At  the  top 
£wen  welcomed  me,  took  the  candle  from 
the  woman,  and  led  me  into  his  room ;  and 
after  our  first  gn^etin^,  an<l  when  I  had  re- 
peated my  message,  and  delivered  his  par- 
cel, I  found  a  moment^s  leisure  to  glance 
round  it. 

It  was  neither  large  nor  small,  and  had 
two  windows  facing  northward.  It  was 
dean  and  neat,  but  tlie  furniture  was  singu- 
larly scanty.  The  floor  was  bare.  In  one 
comer  stood  a  small,  ascetic-looking  bed, 
with  a  common  deal  washstand  near  it. 
The  table  was  also  deal ;  and  there  were 
only  three  chairs  —  two  Windsor  ones,  and 
a  cane  arra-chair,  in  which  Kwen  liad  placed 
mo.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  consisted  of 
£wen^8  box  (on  which  lay  a  shabby  port- 
manteau), a  common  looking-glass  hung 
against  the  wall,  and  a  homely  set  of  book- 
shelves, with  a  decent  array  of  worn  books. 
1  noticed  a  door  beside  the  fireplace  that  I 
concluded  belonged  to  a  cupboard.  But 
tlie  region  a])out  the  mantel  had  a  bright- 
ness which,  by  its  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
apartment,  reminded  me  of  the  little  deco- 
rated shrines  one  sees  in  Roman  Catholic 
houses.  There  were  three  pictures  hanging 
aboTC  it  —  two  small  ones  unglazed,  and 
one  much  larger,  which  boasted  a  very  nar- 
row frame.  This  one  I  could  see  was  a 
head,  but  by  the  dim  light  of  the  solitary- 
candle  I  could  not  distinguish  more.  The 
shelf  itself  was  decorated  by  two  plaster 
casts,  and  one  or  two  bright  bits  of  pottery, 
and  at  eith(;r  end  was  a  smart  hand-screen. 
But  there  was  a  familiar  look  about  the 
room  which  puzzled  me.  1  had  certainly 
never  seen  it  before,  nor  could  1  recall  anv- 
thing  like  it,  and  yet  it  was  not  wholly 
Btnnge.  ^ly  observations  were  made  in  a 
minute,  and  then  mv  eyes  returned  to  my 
Toonghost.  (ilaneing  at  him  as  he  stood 
m  the  centre  of  the  room,  1  suddenly  no- 
ticed that  the  two  chairs  were  both  drawn 
up  to  the  table,  on  which  lay  two  heaps  of 
papers,  indicrating  the  recent  presence  of 
two  individuals.  Then  I  remembered  the 
apparition  in  the  passa;;e. 

'•  I  fear  I  have  disturbed  you,""*  I  said ; 
••  did  not  a  fnend  of  yours  nm  away  when 
he  heard  of  my  arrival  ?  I  saw  some  one 
go  out.'^ 

Ewen  laughed,  and  yet  looked  a  little 
cnbamsscd. 

"Oh,  he  is  staying  with  me,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  Bnt  why  did  he  run  away  ?  "  I  queried. 
"  I  should  not  have  eaten  him." 
uviira  AGE.         VOL.  iz.         866 


''He  did  not  wish  to  intrude,"  said  the 
yowng  man,  rather  stiffly. 

••  But  a  pleasant  companion  never  in- 
trudes," I  replied.  **  If  you  know  where 
to  find  him,  pray  fetch  him  back.**^ 

Ewen  paused,  and  mechanically  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  an  open  book  lying  on 
the  table.  I'hen  he  looked  up,  and  said 
with  huriied  frankness  — 

**  1  must  tell  you  at  once,  sir,  that  my 
friend  is  in  such  an  unhappy  state  of  mind, 
that  he  generally  shuns  seemg  or  being  seen." 

'*  I  am  sorr^'  he  did  not  make  me  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,"  I  answered,  **for  I 
might  help  him  in  some  way.  I  think  you 
say  he  lives  with  you  ?  " 

'  *  At  present,"  Ewen  replied.  *  *  You  see, 
sir,  I  am  out  all  day,  and  then  he  has  the 
room  entirely  to  himself." 

**  DcK'sn't  he  go  to  business  ?  "  I  inquired. 

**  He  is  an  artist,''  said  Ewen. 

**  Oh,  indeed,"  I  responded,  involunta- 
rily glancing  round  the  bare  chamber. 

**  This  room  has  the  advantage  of  a  north 
light,"  explained  the  young  man,  **  and  the 
landlady  is  very  kind  and  attentive.  Her 
husband  is  a  Scotchman,  and  new  to  Lon- 
don. 1  heard  from  one  of  my  fellow-clerks 
that  they  let  apartments.  Tlie  rooms  they 
showed  me  at  first  were  nicely  furnished  anil 
too  expensive  for  me.  But  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  they  mentioned  tliis  attic, 
and  said  they  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  furnishing  it  just  now.  ^Vnd 
presently  they  said,  if  I  could  Ikj  satisiied 
with  the  furniture  you  see,  they  would  let 
me  have  the  room  at  a  very  low  rent.  And 
I  have  been  here  ever  since." 

**  I  see  you  stick  to  vour  art  studies,"  I 
said,  glancing  at  the  etcliings  strewed  about 
the  table.  **I  supi>ose  your  artist-friend 
gives  you  a  few  hints." 

** 'i  es,  indeed  he  does,"  he  replied; 
"some  of  his  things  are  wonderfullv  beau- 
tiful." 

*'  So  are  vours,"  I  said. 

Ewen  smiled  very  sadly.  **  ^line  arc 
conunonplace,"  he  answered.  **  I  always 
miss  the  idea  in  my  mind.  But  I  work  and 
work  and  work  ui)on  them,  and  then  they 
look  elaborate,  and  so  sometimes  tempt  the 
dealers  to  buy,  while  they  stupidly  ri'ject 
his  brilliant  sketches,  with  genius  in  ever}' 
ila>h  t)f  th('  iKJUcil." 

I  glanced  at  this  young  man,  with  his 
passionate  brow  ami  intense  eyes,  and  it 
stnick  me  that  xiry  likely  the  dealers  were 
right.  J5ut  I  only  said,  **  Genius  goes  but 
a  little  way  without  hard  work." 

**And  hard  work  goes  but  a  little  wav 
without  gemus,"  he  answered,,  somewhat 
bitterly. 
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I  looked  at  him  again.    He  was  certainly 

Ealer  and  thinner  than  formerly.  His  hands 
ad  lost  the  hue  they  had  caught  in  his  days 
of  out-door  work.  His  manner  had  always 
been  good,  not,  as  people  say,  for  **what 
he  was,"  but  intrinsically  good,  despite  a 
little  shy  embarrassment ;  yet  now  he  had 
gained  an  air  which  caused  me  to  suspect 
that  his  companion  was  not  without  polish. 
But  I  also  noticed  that  he  looked  much 
older,  and  like  one  who  has  passed  through 
a  severe  moral  struggle,  where  self-conquest 
was  not  gained  without  sharp  suffering.  I 
thought  surely  this  is  not  merely  the  trace 
of  his  artistic  aspirations.  And  yet  I  knew 
that  genius,  before  it  understands  itself,  is 
often' Itke  that  dumb  spirit  in  the  Scripture, 
which  tore  and  wore  its  unhappy  owner. 
So  I  said  cheerfully,  "And  your  genius,  my 
boy,  combined  with  your  hard  work,  will 
CO  a  very  long  way.  And  when  you  are  at 
tne  top  of  the  tree,  don't  forget  that  I  said 
so,  but  pve  me  credit  as  a  good  prophet 
and  a  wiseacre." 

He  smiled  a  little  more  brightly. 

*'  But  I  hope  you  do  not  forget  rest  and 
exercise,"  I  added ;  "I  need  not  hope  you 
don't  neglect  business,  for  I  have  just  heard 
vour  praises  sounded  at  the  counting- 
house." 

**  I  think  I  give  satisfaction  there,"  he 
answered,  meeldy,  **  and  I  never  sit  up  late, 
and  I  take  two  long  walks  regularly  every 
week ;  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  work 
if  I  neglected  those  things." 

**  And  yet  you  get  through  much  draw- 
ing," I  remarked. 

**  I  could  not  live  without  it  now,"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  startling  enthusiasm. 

Then  it  had  come  to  this !  The  spell  was 
on  him,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  **  My 
boy,"  I  said  gently,  **  would  you  like  to  de- 
vote yourself  wholly  to  art?" 

**No,"  he  replied,  slowly  and  firmly; 
**  but  I  suppose  if  I  were  a  genius,  I  should. 
And  yet  Milton  did  not  live  on  *  Paradise 
Lost,'  and  Sliakespeare  made  his  fortune 
from  his  playhouse  and  not  from  his  plays. 
And  Td  rather  get  my  bread  like  other  peo- 
ple." 

•*Your  friend  does  not  think  thus,"  I 
said. 

"lie  did  not  think  so,"  he  answered, 
**  but  it  would  have  been  better  for  him,  and 
for  ever}'  one  concerned,  if  he  had." 

I  looked  again  at  Ewen,  for  there  was  an 
undefinable  something  about  him  which 
filled  me  with  wonder.  He  had  certainly 
grown  miurh  older  than  the  lapse  of  five 
months  warranted,  but  it  was  not  only  that. 

"Your  friend  is  not  in  trouble?"  I  que- 
rie^l. 


"  Not  now,"  he  said. 

"And  you  are  in  no  trouble?"  I  whis- 
pered, softly. 

"  Why,  what  makes  you  say  such  a  thing, 
sir  ? "  he  questioned  in  return,  turning  on 
me  his  old  smile,  which  yet  had  a  new 
solemnity  that  gave  pathos  to  its  brightness. 
"  There  ought  not  to  be  a  happier  man  in 
London,  sir,  thanks  to  you." 

"  Thanks  to  God,"  I  said  —  and  I  said  no 
more ;  for,  of  all  the  delicate  tortures  which 
society  tolerates,  there  are  few  more  cruel 
than  such  remarks  as,  **  You  seem  sad  to- 
day," or,  "  You  look  ill.'^  If  mistaken, 
thev  annoy ;  if  true,  they  sting. 

After  a  little  more  conversation  we  parted. 
I  would  not  promise  another  visit,  for  I 
scarcely  knew  what  my  plans  would  be. 
Yet,  in  my  own  mind,  I  felt  sure  that  I 
should  not  leave  the  city  without  seeing 
Ewen  again. 

CHAPTER  xvn. 

MB.   RALPH. 

In  the  morning,  Mr.  Marten  and  I  went 
off  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ecclesias- 
tical warehouses.  I  had  not  been  in  such  a 
place  since  my  boyhood,  when  I  had  carried 
a  message  from  my  good  old  master,  rela- 
tive to  some  simple  piece  of  church  furni- 
ture which  he  had  ordered  for  the  use  of  his 
parish  church.  I  found  the  honse  much 
enlarged.  In  the  old-fashioned  days  of  mj 
youth  the  garments  of  the  sanctuary  were 
so  plain  and  so  universal  that  they  needed 
no  display,  but  orders  for  them  were  quietly 
received  at  a  desk,  and  the  only  matter  for 
consideration  was  the  precise  quality  of  the 
silk  or  linen.  But  now  a  plate-glass  win- 
dow was  stocked  with  clerical  finery.  Upon 
a  dummy,  like  those  in  mercers^  windows, 
stood  a  surplice  with  a  cross  embroidered 
on  the  collar,  and  over  it  was  thrown  a  hood 
ostentatiously  displaying  the  "  Oxford  "  col- 
ours. We  passed  through  this  department, 
and  then  we  were  shown  into  another,  where 
we  were  detained  some  time,  until  the  as- 
sistant who  attended  the  sales  of  oolonred 
glass  was  at  liberty  to  wait  upon  ns.  In 
this  place,  I  should  have  been  faiily  oqd- 
founded  but  for  the  rector^s  explmatkiDi. 
I  did  not  even  know  the  names  of  the  things 
about  me,  and  when  I  learned  them  fltNn 
the  shopmen  I  was  no  wiserj  until  Mr. 
Marten  gave  me  the  plain  English  for  s«ch 
words  as  "  lectern "  and  "  faldstool,^  ••cre- 
dence" and  "  piscina,"  and  taught  me  tin* 
an  "  eagle  "  mi^ht  be  a  reading-desk,  and  a 
"  corporal "  a  cloth,  and  not  a  soldier! 

"But  it  seems  to  me  all  rank  folly.^I 
said;  "and  I  cannot  understand  how  any 
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saiie  man  can  upset  the  unity  of  the  Church 
lor  sucfa  rubbish.^ 

**  To  those  who  do  so,  it  is  not  such  folly 
9B  it  seems  to  you,^^  answered  the  rector. 
•*  In  their  eyes  these  things  s^Tnbolize  cer- 
tain  doctrines.     For  instance,   that   cloth 
^rliidi  they  choose  to  call  a  corporal  is  used 
to  cover  the  bread  at  the  Lord^s  Supper. 
Its  name  is  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin 
eorptUj  or  body,  —  a  subtle  intro<luction  of 
th&t  doctrine  of  transuV)stantiation   which 
changes  our  Feast  of  remembrance  into  a 
sacrifice.    Admitting  the  ide-a  of  sacrifice, 
an  altar  is  needed,  and  where  there  is  an 
altar  there  must  be,  not  a  simple  ministry' 
like  that  of  the  Apostles,  but  a  priesthood 
clothed  with  the  mystic  dignity  and  terrible 
powers  of  spiritual  privilege  —  and  able  to 
brand  with  the  sin  of  schism  any  who  ven- 
ture to  expose  its  duplicity,  or  who  dare  to 
defy  its  encroachments." 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  argue  about  it  at 
all,"  I  said;  **I  can  only  say  this  doesn't 
seem  like  the  New  Testament."' 

"  It  is  not,  it  is  not,"  responded  the 
rector,  warmly.  **  It  is  a  retreat  from  light 
into  darkness — from  realities  into  shadows 
—  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the 
roles  for  building  the  tal)emacl(\  And 
when  and  where  will  it  end?"  he  added, 
moumfulb'. 

*•  It  will  end  in  God's  good  time  and 
place,"  I  answered;  **and  meanwhile,  out 
of  evil  He  can  brin^:  some  good.  Just  now, 
let  it  stir  our  zeal  to  make  His  house  a 
pleasant. place,  without  turning  His  service 
mto  a  mummery." 

And  so  we  went  on  to  look  at  the  glasses. 
"We  wore  shown  many  specimens  of  that 
false  and  monkish  art  of  which  Ruth  had 
spoken.  We  were  assured  that  it  was 
•* admired,"  and  ** popular,"  and  "devo- 
tional" (strange  connection  of  words!). 
We  asked  if  they  had  no  illustrations  of  the 
parables  or  miracles,  and,  with  a  sigh  for 
our  bad  taste,  our  attendant  owned  they 
had ;  but  they  were  nc»t  new,  having  been 
removed  from  a  church  about  to  be  restored. 
They  were  shown  us,  and  i)roved  appropri- 
ate m  shape.  But  as  they  were  too  large 
to  admit  of  three  in  the  St.  Cross  window,  we 
instantly  decided  on  the  Prodigal  Son  and 
tii^Good  Samaritan,  with  n  neat  medallion 
representing  an  open  Bible,  for  the  centre 
or  the  triangular  top  of  the  window.  A 
•mall  device  for  the  groundwork,  and  a 
richly-coloured  V)onler  for  the  whole,  were 
very  eshily  selected,  and  so,  having  made 
all  due.arran<;ements,  we  left  the  warehouse 
tnd  stnilled  fcisurely  back  to  our  hotel. 

Of  course,  we  lof>ked  at  the  shops ;  now 
it  is  natural  for  ever}*  one  to  look  at  pictures 
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and  books,  and  occasionally,  according  to 
one's  sex,  at  cravats  or  bonnets.  Also  it  is 
pleasant  to  behold  beautiful  house-furniture, 
such  as  carved  sideboards,  inlaid  cabinets, 
and  stately  mirrors.  But  what  possessed 
Mr.  Marten  to  pidl  me  up  in  front  of  a 

f>ainted,  cane-bottomed  chair,  bearing  a 
abel,  *^S(ys.  a  dozen,"  while  he  remarked, 
*•  That  seems  cheap ;  doesn't  it,  Mr.  Gar- 
rett? A  dozen  chairs  go  a  long  way  in 
bedrooms."  And  a  few  minutes  after,  when 
I  was  admiring  some  photographs,  and 
turned  to  call  his  attention  to  their  beauty, 
I  found  he  had  wandered  away  to  a  china- 
shop,  where  he  was  gravely  weighing  the 
comparative  merits  of  tea-sets,  respectively 
priced  **£1  Ijf."  and  "£1  f)*."  And  at 
last,  when  he  acrtually  stoppiid  to  feel  the 
thi(rknes«  of  some  very  cheap  drugget,  I 
slyly  said,  "  Come,  come,  Mr.  Marten,  we 
old  bachelors  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  such  things."  And  he  answerdd 
hastily,  **  Oh,  no,"  and  hurried  on. 

Having  brought  our  business  to  a  satis- 
factor}'  conclusion,  we  agreed  to  return  to 
Upper  Mallowe  by  the  next  day's  early 
tram.  I  felt  that  my  few  remaining  hours 
in  Tendon  were  due  to  my  old  city  friends, 
and  as  Mr.  Marten  had  many  acquaintances 
of  his  own  to  whom  he  must  show  attention, 
I  went  alone  to  the  counting-house  by  the 
church-yard,  and  saw  the  wliole  array  of 
familiar  faces,  among  whom  so  many  years 
of  my  life  had  i)assed.  Of  course  t  saw 
Ewen,  but  onlv  as  one  of  the  crowd.  I 
went  home  with  the  senior  partner,  and 
dined  at  his  house  in  Ilighliury  Crescent, 
and  spent  a  ver}'  pleasant  evening,  for 
every  one  was  exceedingly  kind.  Never- 
theless,  I  left  before  nine  o'clock,  and  took 
a  cab  to  the  comer  of  a  certain  quiet  street 
in  the  Liverpool  Road. 

The  old-fa sliioned  parloui^shutters  were 
closed,  and  but  for  a  light  in  the  passage, 
the  whole  front  of  the  house  was  dark.  The 
same  cheerful  woman  opened  the  door,  and 
instantlv  recognising  me,  invited  me  to  en- 
ter with  a  cheerful  **  Ciood-<*vening,  sir. 
Will  you  iilease  to  walk  ujHstairs?  Mr. 
M'Calluni  is  at  home." 

I  knocke<l  at  Ewen's  door,  and  a  voice, 
not  his,  cried,  **  Come  in."  So  I  entered. 
There  were  two  figures  seated  at  the  table, 
with  a  solitan*  candle  between  them.  Ewen 
had  his  back  towards  me,  and  when  he 
heard  my  voice,  he  startled  up,  glanced  ner- 
vously at  his  companion,  and  hurried  for- 
ward to  offer  me  a  seat  in  the  cane  arm- 
chair. I  saw  he  was  drawing.  The  stran- 
ger was  n'ading.  At  first  he  did  not  look 
up,  but  while  Ewen  and  I  carried  on  that 
desultory  chat  which    distingnishes   unex- 
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pected  visits,  I  fomid  that  he  turned  from 
his  book,  and  regaided  me  with  a  curious 
scrutiny. 

He  was  quite  a  young  man,  of  not  more 
than  five  or  six  and  twenty.  His  face  was 
remarkably  pale,  but  his  features  were  hand- 
some, thougn  a  little  worn  for  his  time  of 
life.  I  did  not  notice  the  details  of  his  at- 
tire, but  he  had  an  elegant  appearance,  and 
his  hands  were  wliite,  and  singularly  fine  in 
form  I  At  first,  I  thought  he  was  a  little  un- 
easy, though  he  only  showed  it  by  a  statue- 
like stillness,  scarcely  seeming  even  to 
breathe.  But  afler  his  eyes  had  met  mine 
twice  or  thrice,  this  passed  away,  and  pres- 
ently he  made  some  casual  remark  which 
fell  in  with  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion. 

By-and-by  Ewen  quitted  the  room.  I 
concluded  he  went  to  mstruct  his  landlady 
to  prepare  some  little  hospitality.  For  a 
few  nunutes  I  and  the  stranger  were  silent. 
Then,  thinking  I  must  not  lose  so  good  an 
opportunity,  I  observed  — 

'*  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  artist  of  whose  tal- 
ents my  friend  speaks  so  warmly,  though  I 
do  not  think  he  has  ever  chanced  to  mention 
your  name " 

*' Ralph  —  Mr.  Ralph,"  he  interrupted, 
with  a  graceful  bow ;  •*  and  I  feel  it  a  great 
hortour  to  introduce  myself  to  you,  sir,"  he 
added  hastily,  with  a  strange  emotion ;  "for 
I,  too,  have  heard  and  —  and  heard  again 
of  the  goodness  of  Mr.  Garrett." 

•*  Ah,  but  you  must  not  trust  Ewen  for 
my  character,"  I  said,  smiling,  •*  for  I  fear 
he  exaggerates  —  yes,  he  certainly  exagger- 
ates." 

At  this  instant  Ewen  returned,  followed 
by  a  servant  girl  with  a  little  supper.  It 
was  a  ver}'  simple  repast,  but  it  was  quite  a 
treat  to  me,  carrj-ing  me  back  to  the  dis- 
tant days  when  I  gave  such  feasts  to  my 
few  visitors,  the  dear  friends  of  my  youth, 
who  are  now  all  nearer  God. 

Our  conversation  during  supper  was  not 
very  brisk.  Mr.  Ralph  was  decidedly  taci- 
turn, like  one  who  does  not  care  to  conceal 
that  his  mind  is  not  with  his  company. 
But  this  seemed  an  unconscious  habit  on  his 
part,  and  perhaps  arose  from  too  much  sol- 
itude. Whenever  he  spoke  he  was  agreea- 
ble, though  his  words  sometimes  led  an  un- 
comfortable impression.  Once  or  twice  he 
was  merry,  and  his  mirth  was  saddest  of  all. 
It  was  as  if  a  man,  pursued  by  a  relentless 
fate,  from  which  he  felt  himself  too  weak  to 
escape,  recklessly  turned  and  smiled  in  her 
direful  face.  I  could  not  understand  the  in- 
timacy between  him  and  Ewen. .  It  was  ev- 
idently of  the  closest  nature :  no  casual  fel- 


lowship, entered  into  from  community  of 
tastes  or  motives  of  mere  financial  economy. 
Yet  I  could  not  pass  an  hour  with  these 
two  young  men  without  observing  a  great 
disparity  between  their  natures.  But  there 
seemed  a  bond  between  them  stronger  than 
any  difference  of  character,  and  firm  enough 
to  resist  all  change  of  circumstance.  Their 
manner  towards  each  other  had  none  of  the 
gushing  enthusiasm  of  hastily  warm  friend- 
ships, but  rather  the  quiet,  settled  confi- 
dence one  notices  between  brothers,  old 
school-fellows,  or  tried  comrades  in  war  or 
travel. 

**  And  did  you  two  make  acquaintance  in 
London  ?  "  I  found  opportunity  to  inquire 
in  the  course  of  conversation. 

**0h,  we  knew  each  other  a  long  time 
ago,"  said  Mr.  Ralph.  **  Will  you  pass  the 
ale,  M'Callum?" 

**  School-fellows,  perhaps  ?  "  I  suggested, 
remembering  that  Ewen^s  early  education 
had  been  received  among  lads  of  the  appar- 
ent position  of  his  companion. 

•*No;  our  acquaintance  was  of  a  very 
casual  kind,"  he  returned ;  **  but  one  greets 
a  familiar  face  when  one  has  been  lost  in 
I^ndon. — A  little  more  cheese,  please, 
Ewen." 

So  I  understood  that  the  subject  waa  to 
drop. 

**  I  suppose  you  will  ride  home,  sir  ?"  re- 
marked young  M^Callum,  when  I  rose  to  go. 

'*  I  don't  think  so,"  I  answered,  looking 
from  the  window.  **  This  is  a  bri^t  moon, 
and  the  streets  are  clear  and  quiet  now." 

**  May  I  come  with  you  r "  said  Mr. 
Ralph.     **  I  shall  so  enjoy  the  walk." 

**  Shall  I  come  too  ?  "  queried  Ewen,  as  if 
consulting  his  friend's  pleasure. 

•*  No,  my  boy,"  returned  the  other ;  '•  you 
have  to  rise  early,  and  march  off  to  busi- 
ness. You  go  to  bed,  and  to  sleep.  I  will 
see  Mr.  Garrett  safely  to  his  hotel." 

Afler  receiving  Ewen's  home  messages, 
we  started  off  together.  My  companion 
offered  me  his  arm.  He  had  a  fine,  tall 
figure,  and  altogether  what  one  calls  '*a 
goodpresence." 

**What  solemn  ffrandenr  hangs  over 
London  by  night!"  I  said,  as  we  walked 
through  the  moonlit  streets.  "Are  toua 
native  of  the  city,  Mr.  Ralph,  or  dia  yoa 
come  here  to  try  your  fortune  P  " 

"  I  came  here  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire,* 
he  answered  with  a  light  laugh.  "  And  the 
Thames  extinguished  me." 

**  Ah,"  I  said,  **  London  is  the  best  plftM 
to  teach  a  man  his  measure.  A  goocT  le^ 
son,  Mr.  Ralph,  and  one  that  is  ncrtf 
learned  too  soon." 

**  I  don't  blow  that,"  he  retorted,  kn^ 
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Ing  again.     "  When  ignorance  is  bliss,  ^tis 
IbOy  to  be  wife." 

**  ?}i^  when  is  ignorance  bliss  ?  "  I  asked. 
*•  When  knowledge  comes  too  late,"  be 
replied. 

*•  And  when  does  knowledge  come  too 
late  ?  "  I  queried. 

**When  you^'C  done  what  you  can^t 
nndo,^^  said  he.  shortly. 

•*  Then  at  least  you  can  repent  it,"  I  ob- 
served. **  It  is  never  too  late  for  that.  If 
one^s  life  is  ruined,  one^s  soul  need  not  be 
lost." 

••But  when  one  has  done  all  the  harm 
one  can,"  he  answered,  gloomily,  **  it  seems 
mere  gross  selfishness  to  try  pushing  into 
heaven  at  last ! " 

There  was  a  something  in  his  tone  which 
chilled  me  as  he  uttered  these  dreadful 
words.  Dreadful  indeed  they  were  —  the 
very  utterance  of  despair.  They  revealed  a 
penlous  nature,  one  that  would  slide  down 
and  down,  and  then  use  its  most  lovable  in- 
stincts to  excuse  its  never  rising  and  strug- 
gling upward.  He  could  actually  see  self- 
uhness  in  seeking  salvation !  Well,  pcr- 
hapts  his  error  was  not  worse  than  one  much 
more  common,  when  men  fancy  they  have 
forsaken  evil  because  they  are  simply  sick  of  it. 
I  tried  to  fight  him  with  his  own  weapons. 

**  But  whatever  harm  one  has  done,"  I  ob- 
served, "  he  does  a  greater  liarm  when  he 
finally  leaves  his  soul  to  destruction." 

••  tLarm  to  himself  or  to  others  ?  "  he  in- 
quired, laconically. 

"One  cannot  harm  one's-self  without 
harming  others,"  I  answered.  **  *  Nobody's 
enemv  but  his  owtf  is  a  false  saying.  By 
benenting  others  one  benefits  one's-self,  and 
by  hurting  oneVself  one  hurts  others." 

••Then  goodness  is  pure  selfishness," 
taid  he. 

"Each  has  two  selves,"  I  explained  in 
tiwwer:  **a  lower  self  and  a  liigher  self,  a 
temporary  self  and  an  eternal  self.  Each 
nmst  serve  one  or  the  other.  By  solely 
wclung  the  gratification  of  one's  lower  and 
mortal  part,  one  does  liarm  in  tlie  world, 
*nd  neglects  one's  own  best  int^jrcsts.  By 
foDowing  the  dictates  of  on(;'s  nobler  and 
inmiortai  part,  one  does  good  in  the  world, 
^  makes  it  a  scliool  of  preparation  for 
lKt?en." 

**Ican  believe  that,"  said  Mr.  Ralph, 
8*W1t,  **  because  I  have  scon  it." 

**Now  supposing  that  you  were  in  the 
^'•ewe  liave  in  point,"  I  went  on;  **8up- 
P^iibg  that  you  liad  d(me  as  much  harm  as 
7^  could,  and  had  caused  much  sin,  and 
■■fering,  and  sorrow — that  is,  if  you  will 
fpot  me  the  liberty  of  such  an  illustra- 


**  Oh,  certainly,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh. 

**  Then  do  you  not  feel  that  tlie  very  fear 
lest  your  soul  was  lost  at  last  would  cause 
more  suffering,  and  more  sorrow,  and  pos- 
sibly more  sin  ?  "  I  asked. 

•*Well,  I  think  it  might,"  he  answered, 
nervously  lifting  his  hat  from  his  head ;  — 
**yes,  it  would:  there's  one  or  two  that  it 
would  grieve,  and  there's  one  who'd  say  it 
was  only  what  he  expected." 

•*Then,  if  you  left  no  reasonable  cause 
for  such  fear,  and  so  gave  happiness  to 
those  who  love  you,  and  also  taught  your 
enemy  more  charity  in  future,  would  not 
you  serve  yourself  and  othefs  at  the  same 
time  ?  " 

He  did  not  reply,  but  walked  by  my  side 
in  silence.  I  felt  I  was  carrj-ing  on  the 
discussion  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  because 
I  did  not  say  that  if  it  chanced  there  were 
none  on  earth  who  cared  whether  he  went 
to  God  or  to  Satan,  there  was  still  One  in 
heaven  whom  his  absence  would  grieve,  be- 
cause it  would  show  that  he  refused  the  sal- 
vation which  He  had  purchased  witli  a  great 
price  —  even  His  own  blood.  And  I  dared 
not  say  this ;  because  I  was  sure  that  my 
companion  was  as  well-informed  in  the  mere 
tlieologj^  of  the  matter  as  myself.  And  the 
formal  repetition  of  a  fact  whose  truth  can 
only  be  jelty  does  no  good  —  nay,  it  may 
disgust,  by  seeming  but  the  easy  parade  of 
a  glib  lip-religion. 

At  last  he  spoke  suddenly. 

**  Wandering  a  little  from  our  subject," 
he  said,  **  do  you  think  that  if  a  man  makes 
some  great  self-sacrifices,  he  does  not  lose 
in  the  end  ?  " 

**  If  he  do  it  for  his  neighbour's  good  or 
God's  glorj',  I  am  sure  he  does  not,"  I  re- 
plied. **  But  he  cannot  make  the  sacrifice 
ui  this  feeling.  If  he  could,  it  would  lose 
the  ver}'  nature  of  sacrifice.  And  besides, 
God's  compensations  are  seldom  such  as 
man  in  his  mortality  can  appreciate.  If 
one  resigned  his  worldly  prospects  for  the 
sake  of  another,  Go<l  might  recompense 
him  by  an  early  call  to  Himself.  But  till 
he  was  fairly  within  the  veil,  the  touch  of 
death  would  seem  rather  his  ^Maker's  chas- 
tening rod,  than  his  loving  Father  s  bene- 
diction." 

**  Do  you  —  do  you  think  it  is  right  to 
allow  another  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
one's  own  sake?"  he  asked,  with  a  broken 
voice  and  with  averted  face. 

**  It  depends  upon  circumstances,"  I  an- 
swered, gently,  for  I  felt  I  was  walking 
blindfold  over  the  youth's  own  histor}' ; 
**  but  I  should  not  refuse  a  friend's  sacri- 
fice merely  because  it  was  greater  than  I 
could  ever  make  in  return.     Why  should  I 
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grudfie  him  a  brighter  heavenly  crown  than 
mine  r  Only  I  should  take  care  his  good- 
ness was  not  for  nousht.  And,  Mr.  Ralph, 
if  ever  a  great  sacrihce  be  made  in  our  be- 
half, let  it  stand  in  our  hearts  as  a  type  of 
His  love  who  left  his  Father's  throne  for 
our  sakes !  Let  the  human  a£fection  inter- 
pret the  Divine  love,  and  don't  waste  ei- 
ther.'' 

The  young  man  turned  and  looked  at  me 
— not  with  tne  face  which  he  carried  to  the 
galleries  and  the  picture  dealers,  but  with 
Sie  look  which  he  surely  had  worn  when  he 
said  "Our  Father"  at  his  mother's  knee, 
years  before ;' — a  look  which  might  return 
and  remain  for  eternity,  if  his  eyes  met  the 
eyes  of  a  good  woman  who  loved  him.  The 
reckless  prodigal  laugh  was  silent ;  the  cyn- 
ical, artist  sneer  was  gone ;  the  man's  angel 
was  in  his  countenance  —  the  same  angel 
that  had  once  been  in  the  innocent  child's 
face  —  only  with  the  pathetic  look  of  its 
long  struggle  with  the  reckless  prodigal  and 
the  cynic  artist.    And  God  nad  marked 


that  angel  all  the  time,  and  He  would  watch 
it  to  the  very  end !  It  is  beciyise  he  is  All- 
seeing,  that  he  is  All-loving. 

And  then  we  walked  in  silence  for  the 
length  of  many  streets,  until  at  last  we 
reached  that  leading  to  my  hotel.  There 
we  shook  hands ;  and  in  our  parting  I  made 
some  simple  remark  in  praise  of  £wen 
M'Callum. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  answered,  with  singular 
fervour,  **  all  you  say  is  true ;  but  you  don't 
know  him  as  I  do,  that's  all,  Mr.  (iarrett." 

And  so  saying,  he  hurried  off. 

When  I  entered  my  sleeping  room^  I 
found  a  note  from  Mr.  Marten,  mtimating 
that  a  telegram  had  followed  him  from  Up- 
per Mallowe  to  London,  urging  him  to  has- 
ten to  Cambridge,  to  the  djing  bed  of  a 
young  relative,  a  student  there.  He  had 
received  this  on  reaching  the  hotel  during 
my  absence,  and  in  compliance  with  its  en- 
treaty he  had  started  off  immediately. 

So  my  homeward  journey  was  a  solitary 
one. 


From  »  reiy  old  manuseript  book  of  seleetions. 
There  ia  no  due  to  the  author's  name. 
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We,  the  myriad  bom  of  sound. 
Where  the  sweetest  spots  are  found 

Over  sea,  over  land. 

An  invisible  band. 
Sport  all  creation  round  and  round. 

We  love  not  the  plain 

Nor  the  sky-bounded  main. 
Nor  delight  in  the  region  of  ethisr  to  reign ; 

But  enraptured  we  dwell 

In  the  wood  or  the  dell. 
And  an  age-hollowed  oak  is  a  fikvorite  oelL 
On  a  hilly  clump  or  a  rocky  shore. 
We  foot  it  merrily  o'er  and  o'er. 

Gay  on  Andalusian  fields. 

Purple  with  autumnal  sun; 
When  the  grape  its  harvests  yields, 

When  the  summer  toil  is  done; 
Linked  in  rustic  dance  appear 
Spanish  maid  and  cavalier; 
Light  they  lead  the  dance  fUong, 

Heart  to  heart,  hand  in  hand. 
Mirth  and  merriment  and  song, 

Castinet  and  saraband ; 
Then,  upon  a  neighbouring  hill. 
Bands  of  echoes  lurking  still. 
Spring  fh)m  ambush,  danoe  and  play, 
Lightiy,  merrily  as  they. 

When  the  evening's  magic  power 
Tips  with  gold  the  heather  flower. 
And  all  the  plain  delights  the  eye 
With  setting  sunbeams'  richest  dye; 


When  along  the  silent  grove 
Meditation  loves  to  rove; 

AU  is  sleeping,  aU  is  mute. 

Save  the  warbling,  dying  strain^ 
Seeming  sweetly  to  complain. 

Breathing  from  some  shepherd's  date; 

Then,  if  chance  the  cadence  fall 

On  some  tower  or  abbey  wall. 

Oh,  how  lightly  echoes  bear 
A  faiinter  strain 
Away  again. 

And  melt  it  UghUy  into  air. 

Seated  by  a  dripping  wdl 

When  a  cavern  spans  it  roiiDd» 
Many  an  echo  loves  to  dwell. 

Listening' to  the  liquid  sound. 
Since  the  driplets  first  b^gun. 
She  hath  told  them  one  by  one; 
Day  and  night  her  station  kept. 
Never  slumbered,  never  slept. 
But,  as  drop  by  drop  they  diQ, 
To  each  she  pays  a  single  sigh, 

A  momentary  elegy. 


Often  seated  on  the  shore. 

We  love  to  mock  the  ocean's  roar; 

Oft^i  at  the  break  of  dawn 

We  carol  to  the  huntsman's  horn; 

Oft  at  evening  in  the  vale 

Listening  to  the  shepherd's  tale. 

Or  warbling  to  the  shepheid's 
Half  the  charm  that  music  knows. 
To  our  mellowing  power  she  owes; 
But  for  us  the  sounds  would  fly. 
Harsh,  unmodulated  by. 

Reft  of  half  their  melody. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
PARTIAL  DEAFNESS. 

^TiUBBiE  is  probably  no  affliction  to  which 
Immunity  is  bable  which  excites  so  little  s^'m- 
pathy  as  deafness.    Every  one  helps  the 
laxiic^  and  even  criminals  atiect  to  r(;^pect  the 
blii^d,  but  deafness  too  oitcn  wearies  pity 
out.     Unless  it  is  total,  and,  therefore,  ac- 
companied by  a  partial  failure  of  utterance, 
it  docs  not  strike  those  who  have  not  felt  it 
SB  an  unendurable  or  even  ver}'  painful  mis- 
fortune, while  it  involves  a  tax  upon  all  by- 
standers which  to  many   organizations   is 
exquisitely  annoying.     It  is  positive  suffer- 
ing  to  many  persons  —  unaware  that  a  slight 
compression  of  the  larynx  will   double  or 
treble  the  impact  of  their  speech  —  to  talk 
for  any  time  to  a  deaf  person,  and  they  oflen 
fail  in  their  own  minds  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  physical  defect  and  mental  stupid- 
ity.    Even  where  this  feeling  is  absent  men 
in  possession  of  their  full  senses  oflen  fail  to 
recognize  the  immensity  of  the  loss  involved 
in  even  partial  deafness,  the  enormous  de- 
duction it  makes  from  the  suffercr^s  powers 
of  action,  of  acquisition,  and  of  enjoyment. 
To  realize  those  things  fully  it  would  seem 
necessary  to  be  deaf;  and  as  the  writer  hap- 
pened recently  to  fall  for  a  week  or  so  into 
that  condition,  having  been  deaf  just  long 
enough  to  analyze   ms   sensations  without 
acerbity,  he  thinks  his  experience  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  readers  of  the  Spectator. 

The  deafness  came  on  suddenly  after  a  se- 
vere cold,  was  nearly  complete  in  one  ear, 
and  though  less  complete  in  the  other,  was 
still  sufficient  to  reduce  the  total  power  of 
hearing  to  an  extent  which  seemed  to  himself 
incredible.  The  first  sensation,  unquestion- 
ably, was  one  of  intellectual,  or  rather  of 
nervous  relief, —  a  feeling  as  if  the  nerves 
had  suddenly  become  stronger,  or  life  in 
some  mysterious  way  lighter  to  bear.  To 
begin  with,  tliat  roar  of  London,  that  cease- 
less breaking  of  the  waves  of  sound  upon  a 
shore  of  brass,  of  which  no  Londoner  ever 
ceases  to  be  conscious,  and  which  has  of  late 
'years  been  increased  at  least  one-third  by 
the  gradual  conversion  of  our  streets  into 
arched  and  resonant  cylinders  —  Uaten  for  a 
moment  in  the  New  Koad  —  died  suddenly 
away,  leaving  a  sense  of  comparative  peace. 
It  became  possible  .to  simlf/  the  tide  of  life 
in  the  Strand  without  distraction,  while  all 
manner  of  smaller  annoyances,  the  patter  of 
boots  on  office  stairs,  the  clanging  of  doors,  ' 
the  jangle  of  organs,  the  jar  of  bad  whistling,  ' 
the  resonant  calls,  all  disai^peaivd,  leaving 
an  immensely  increased  powiT  of  concentra- 
tivencss  and  a  strange  sense  of  increased 
counge.  I 


This  feeling,  absurd  as  it  appears,  is  prob- 
ably real.     The  audacity  of  the  deaf   and 
dumb  amid  scenes  which  bewilder  other  men 
has  often  been  noticed,  and  a  few  years  since 
a  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman  saved  a  number 
of  horses  in  a  great  fire  —  Pickford's,  we 
think, —  which  had  been  given  upas  hope- 
less.    He  walked  about  among  the  flames 
and  falling  rafters  and  screaming  bi-utes  like 
a  being  of  another  world,  and  explained  to 
the  writer  that  he  fancied  his  courage  was  due 
to  his  insensibility  to  the  roar  whicli  he  could 
see  that  other  people  heard.     And  finally,  all 
voices  became  low  and  muffied,  till  it  seemed 
as  if  everj'body,  even  noisy  men,  spoke  as 
civilized  human  beings  shouhl  speak,  with 
a  distinct  recognition  of  the  fact  that  an  un- 
disciplined voice  is  as  much  worse  than  a 
disciplined  one  as  the  wild  dog's  howl  is  than 
a  civilized  dog^s  bark.     Will  nobody  invent 
a  steel  compress  for  the  throats  of  people 
who  speak  loudly  ?    It  would  be  a  real  boon 
to  mankind.     The  sense  of  relief,  however, 
soon  ceases  to  be  pleasant  as  the  ear  forgets 
the  roar  it  previously  knew,  and  tlien  the 
mental   suffering   begins.     The    deaf   man 
seems  to  himself  to  have   been   suddenly 
struck  at  once  with  stupidity  and  with  a  new 
sense  of  shyness;  it  is  with  pain  ami  by  an 
effort  of  the  will  that  he  catches  sentences 
addressed  in  an  ordinary  tone  to  himself, 
wliile  he  cannot  catch  general  conversation 
at  all.     lie  listens  and  listens,  but  only  the 
beginnings  are  clearly  audible,  dying  away 
into  a  mutter  which  he  half  fancies  iu  liis  ir- 
ritation is  intended  to  keep  them  from  his 
car.     We  may  remark  oi  passant  that  the 
result  of  a  week's  experience  was  to  convince 
the  writer  that  all  men  drop  their  voices  as 
they  proceed  with  a  sentence,  and  that  the 
difierence  of  audibility  among  voices  appar- 
ently of  the  same  [)itch  ranges,  to  misuse  a 
musical  tenn,  over  more  than  one  octave. 
The  clearest  to  a  deaf  man  is  a  deep  but  soft 
bass.     In  his   of  lice  the  deaf  man  wearies 
himself  with  a  mental  effort  to  be  sure  that 
he  has   heard  all  aright,  without  worrying 
his  interlocutors  by  repeated  questions,  and 
is  conscious,  if  he  has  many  communications 
to  go  through,  that  his  temper  is  beginning 
to  slij)  beyond  his  own  control.     At  dinner, 
if  he  is  dniing  out,  the  case  is  even  worse. 
Kvervtliin«jj  is  mort?  or  less  confusion.     lie 
sees  lips  moving  which  say  nothing,  hears 
laughter  of  which  he  cannot  catch  the  cause, 
finds  footless  servants  thrusting  dishes  be- 
fore him  unexpectedly,  and  could  box  his 
next-door  neighbour's  ears,  be  she  ever  so 
fair,  for  speaking,  as  he  fancies,  so  allect- 
ecUy  low.     Bits  of  sentences  float  towanls 
him  which  he  vainlv  tries  to  follow,  until  at 
last  that  curious  absorption  of  thought  deaf 
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men  seem  so  often  to  fall  into  comes  over  nored  her  so  mucb  were  really  unconscious 
him,  and  all  mental  power  is  exhausted  in  invitations  to  her  to  join  the  conversation, 
useless  effort  to  piece  together  the  broken  and  were  made  timid  only  by  the  instant 
images  constantly  offered  to  his  mind.  The  recollection  that  as  she  could  not  comply 
situation  is  not  very  miserable  for  a  man  who  the  invitation  might  give  pain.  To  the 
believes  that  it  will  pass  away  with  the  cold  timid,  too,  deafness  must  be  a  terrible  ag- 
which  produced  it ;  but  what  must  it  be  to  gravation  of  nervous  suffering.  We  are 
the  really  deaf,  to  the  man  who  knows  that  hardly  aware,  until  we  have  Tost  it,  how 
he  will  never  again  be  as  other  men  are,  much  we  rely  on  the  sense  of  hearing  to  pro- 
never  more  hear  a  whisper,  never  catch  the  tect  us  from  danger,  how  difficult  it  is,  for 
exhilarating  aroma  of  lively  talk,  never  a^ain  example,  to  cross  a  London  thoroughfare  in 
be  addressed  except  at  the  cost  of  suffering,  safety  by  the  aid  only  of  the  eyes,  how  much 
no  matter  how  slight,  to  tlie  man  or  woman  sound  aids  us  in  avoiding  a  crowd,  a  falling 
who  addresses  him  ?  tile,  a  shutter  rising  out  of  the  pavement. 
At  home  it  is  even  worse.  The  popular  A  street  in  London  must,  to  a  tnoroughly 
notion  that  accustomed  voices  are  more  deaf  man,  be  a  miserable  place,  as  miserable 
audible  than  unaccustomed  voices  is,  the  as  an  opera  house  where  he  can  catch  no 
writer  suspects  from  his  week's  experience,  note  below  a  certain  pitch,  and  is  bothered 
a  delusion  founded  on  this  mistake.  Peo-  to  death  bv  the  apparent  dislocation  of  all 
pie  brought  habitually  into  contact  with  the  sounds.  AVhat  with  the  loss  of  enjojTnent 
deaf  insensibly  contract  the  habit  of  com-  in  melodjr,  in  society,  in  home  intercourse, 
pressing  the  larynx  as  they  speak  to  them,  and  in  friendship,  with  the  increase  in  terror 
and  their  voices  therefore,  even  when  not  of  some  kinds,  and  with  the  slight  sympa- 
raised,  are  more  audible  than  those  of  other  thetic  dullness  of  brain  which  we  strongly 
persons ;  but  mere  habit  of  itself  does  not  suspect  always  accompanies  a  diminution  in 
increase  the  ease  of  conversation.  A  deaf  the  faculty  of  hearing.  Heaven  keep  us,  of 
man  hears  his  wife,  if  she  does  not  modulate  all  the  minor  miseries  of  life,  from  longs;on- 
her  voice  !>'pecially  for  deafness,  no  better  tinned  deafness ! 
than  other  people.  The  annoyance,  there- 
fore, of  deafness  at  home  is  even  greater  

than  abroad  because  there  is  a  greater  wish 

to  hear,  and   conversation  naturally  takes  '  From  the  Mining  Joumil. 

more  of  the  form  of  narration.  The  deaf  ^^^  ^^^  SCIENCE  —  ATOMECHANICS. 
man,  too,  being  less  restrained  at  home,  be- 
comes conscious  within  verj*  few  hours  that  The  importance  of  a  scientific  discovery  can 
he  is  falling  into  deaf  tricks,  into  a  constant  never  be  judged  of  by  tlie  manner  of  its  recep- 
demand  for  repetition,  into  the  sidelong  at-  tion  by  the  learned,  for  it  not  uufVequently  hap- 
titudc  which  brings  his  best  ear  to  the  front,  pens  that  those  which  develop  the  greatest 
into  the  u^ly  gesture  involved  in  placing  the  ^^u^^^  »^«^  precisely  those  which  have  the  hard- 
hand  bch?nd  the  ear,  to  make  a  sort  of  est  struggle  to  obt^un  recognition;  they  usually 
sounding-board  for  the  speaker's  voice  to  "^^cc^^^ate  the  use  of  terms  which  are  not  fa- 
,  r  •  *  T  r  ^*.  *u.  .>,  ,'i*T*...  ,r  niiliar  to  us,  and  often  require  us  to  unlearn 
rebound  against.     In  fact,  the  possibility  of  ^^^^^  ^^^  ;^  ^^^  ^^^^   and  to  cause  our 

easy  mtercourscN  of  conversation  facile  as  thoughts  to  flow  in  an  entirely  new  channeL 

thinking    of  chat  m  which  no  one  is  bur-  >^^  ^  comparatively  recent  date,  geology,  now 

dcned,  of  society;  in  which  listening  is  pleas-  recognizcl  as  a  science  of  paramount  importance 

anter  than  speaking,  disappears  for  him,  and  in  comiection  with  almost  every  branch  of  our 

with  it  one-half  the  pleasure  and  charm  of  national  industrj^  was  looked  upon  witli  sus- 

modem  life.     He  is  isolated  from  his  kind  picion,  and  geologists  were  generally  considered 

with  an  isolation  which  has  no  compensating  to  bo  either  deluded  enthusiasts  or  impostors; 

solitude,  or  additional  power  of  self-commu-  whilst  at  the  present  time  the  science  of  atome- 

nion.     It  is  all  pun»  loss,  loss  of  power,  loss  chtmics,  or  chemistry  considered  as  the  mechaii- 

of  enjoyment,  loss  of  ease,  loss  of  opportu-  i<^«  of  the  panatoms,  occupies  a  position  not  very 

nitics  of  exertion  dissimilar  to  that  of  geology  at  the  period  re- 

To   some  natures,  we   suspect,  deafness  *'«"fl  *<>•    The  discovery  of  the  existooe  of 

brings  with  it  much   active   pain.     People  P^^togen.  which  may  be  r^rded  as  tl^  pn- 

talking  in  a  room  can  hardly  help  glancing  at  Z'^^^I^.TL^Z?^^^^  ^^J^JTT^  t 

^,        '^  ,      ,  ,,•        *    1 1     ^1  *^  the  pniriary  mechanical  prmciple,  la  aa6  to 

the  one  man  who  does  not  hear,  and  he  there-  q^^^^,.  Hinlichs,  and  dates  from  the  commmoe. 

fore,  if  sensitive,  can  hardly  avoid  the  sus-  j^cnt  of  the  year  1855,  when  he  was  a  student 

picion  that  he  is  himself  the  subject  of  con-  in  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Copenhagen,  ftranded 

versation.     An  old  lady  told  us  once  that  it  by  Oersted,  and  at  that  time  under  the  saporin- 

had  cost  her  five  years  to  overcome  that  idea,  tendence  of  that  distinguished  chemist,  tbe  lato 

and  assure  herself  that  the  glances  which  an-  Professor  Forchhammcr.     In  1856  Mid  1867 
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Hinrichfl  oommanicated  a  memoir  upon  atome- 
ehanios  to  yarious  savanU  and  academies  in 
Eon^te,  and  in  hia  several  papers,  published 
between  1860  and  1866,  reference  to  the  subject 
has  frequently  been  made;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  present  year  that  a  complete  outline  of  the 
new  science  was  printed,  in  the  form  of  a  large 
quarto  lithographed  memoir,  ti*ansferred  from  the 
ftathor's  own  handwriting,  and  elaborately  il- 
lustrated with  the  necessary  diagrams. 

Atomechanics,  as  it  is  at  present  before  us,  is, 
as  the  author  remarks,  far  from  perfect,  for  he 
has  only  taken  the  first  step  into  a  boundless 
realm ;  but  he  has  already  done  enough  to  prove 
that  the  study  of  the  science  will  not  be  devoid 
of  interest  He  reminds  us  that  the  phlogiston 
theory  was  altogether  extinguished  by  the  dis- 
eoveries  of  Lavoisier,  and  that  it  was  only  after 
the  establishment  of  the  beautiful  laws  of  Dulong 
and  Petit,  Gay  Lussac  and  Mitscherlich,  that 
chemistry  could  be  reduced  by  the  labours  of 
Qerhardt  to  an  exact  science,  while  it  remained 
for  the  great  discoveries  in  organic  chemistry 
from  Liebig  to  Berthelot,  and  the  t^pcctml  analy- 
hs  of  Bunscn  and  Kirchoff,  to  make  the  domain 
of  chemistry  as  universal  as  that  of  astn)nomy ; 
the  history  of  astronomy  since  161'.>,  when  Kep- 
ler's third  law  was  discovered,  may  teach  us 
what  changes  await  modem  chemistry.  We 
may  conclude,  he  obser\'es,  from  the  analogy 
betireen  the  history  of  astronomy  and  that  of 
chemistry,  that  there  exists  some  gencml  princi- 
ple which  will  transform  mmlcm  chemistry  into 
a  mechanics  of  the  atoms,  for,  about  fifty  years 
after  Kepler,  astronomy  had  become  a  mechanics 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  As  the  basis  of  tliis  c(n- 
lestial  mechanics  is  but  a  hypothesis,  so  a  simi- 
lar hypothesis  may  be  pronoimced  with  regard 
to  the  chemicul  atoms.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
atoms  of  the  chemical  elements  only  differ  in  re- 


gard to  quantity — that  is,  in  regard  to  the 
number  and  relative  position  of  the  atoms  of 
some  one  primary  matter,  just  as  the  planets 
only  difier  according  to  the  number  of  pounds 
of  ponderable  matter  they  contain,  and  its  dis- 
tribution around  their  axes.  Since  everything 
would  thus  be  composed  of  this  one  primary 
matter.  Professor  Hinrichs  calls  it  pantogen,  and 
its  atoms  panatoms.  But  this  i^  a  hypothesis. 
No  doubt!  Even  universal  gravitation  is  noth- 
ing more  tlian  a  hypotlicsis;  and,  as  this  hy- 
pothesis is  the  fundamental  principle  of  theo- 
retical astronomy,  so  the  hyiK)tliesis  of  pantogen 
explains  the  numerical  relation  of  the  atomic 
weights,  and  gives  a  simple,  comprehensive,  l)e- 
cause  natural,  classification  of  the  elements,  that 
the  chemical,  physical,  and  morphological  or 
crystallographic  properties  of  the  elements  and 

I  their  combinations  may  be  calculated  just  as  the 

I  orbit  of  a  planet  is  calculated. 

I  The  pjuiatoms,  or  atoms  of  pantogen,  are 
necessarily  e(][ual;  they  must  be  considered  as 
simple  and  material  points,  totally  devoid  of  all 
occult  properties.  When  combined  they  ai*e  at 
certain  fixed  distances  from  ejich  other.  Three 
combined  form  necessarily  an  cciuilatcriil  tri- 
angle; since  this  is  the  only  position  of  stable 
equilibrium  of  three  equal  material  points. 
More  panatoms  combining  herewith  in  the  same 
plane  will  continue  this  geometrical  law,  thus 
forming  hexagons,  &c.,  divisible  into  regular 
triangles.  Acconling  as  the  figures  thus  formetJ , 
or  atomares,  are  composed  of  etjuilateral  ti-i- 
angles,  or  squares,  the  elements  are  divided  into 
two  orders,  trigonoids  (or  metalUjids)  and  tetra- 
gonoids  (or  metals).  According  to  geometrical 
outline  of  the  atomare  these  onlcra  are  sub- 

i  divided  into  genera;  the  specie's  (or  elements) 
correspond  to  given  values  of  the  variables  ex- 

>  pressing  the  geometrical  form  of  the  genus. 


RODERICK  VICH  MURCHISON! 

Hail  to  the  Chief  in  Johanna  romances 

Belief  from  the  first  who  had  pluck  to  decline! 
Ix>ng  may  such  guesses  as  those  he  advances 
At  Burlington  House  be  confirmed  'neath  the 
Line! 
Baker  confess  them  true. 
Burton  knock  under,  too, 
Galton  and  Peth'rick,  Grant,  Osborne,  &  Co., 
Own  them  mistaken  men. 
Shout  till  they're  hoarse  »igain, 
"Boderiok  vich  Murchison — ho — ieroe!** 

ffis  was  no  fancy  as  not  worth  account  in 

Brains  scientific  aside  to  \)c  laid: 
llioagh  Moussa's  lie  loomed  as  large  as  a  moun- 
tain. 
To  declare  he  saw  throu?:h  it  he  wasn't  afraid. 
'Gainst  F.  G.  S.'sslK)ck 
Sole  he  stowl,  like  a  r(K.'k, 
All  the  louder  cri«l,  **  Yes,"  all  the  more  they 
said  "No." 
Burton  and  Baker  then 
Echo  his  praise  agiiin, 
■'Roderick  vich  Murchison,  ho!  icroe!" 


Proudly  we  talk  over  Livingstone's  doings. 

Slave-hunters  and  fevers  and  tsetse  defied, 
Taganyika,  Nyjissa,  and  Nile's  central  flowings. 
Traced,  mastered,  and  mapped,  with  the  tribes 
at  their  side ! 
Though  Afric  tametl  to  trade, 
Freetl  from  slave-dealers'  raid, 
May  be  a  dream  of  Utopian  glow, 

Livingst(me's  drtjams,  ye  ken. 
Like  him,  turn  up  agivin! 
**  Roderick  vich  Murchison,  ho!  ieroe! " 

Shout,  fellows,*  shout,  for  the  pride  of  the  High- 
lands— 
Murohison's  come  of  a  high  Gaelic  line, 
Old  >Ls  Silurian  slates  in  these  islands. 
That  l)ed  on  which  hti  may  bo  proud  to  re- 
cline! 
But  a  still  brigliter  gem 
'Twill  l)e  for  him  and  them, 
Livingstone  here  in  the  autunm  to  show. 
While  swells  and  leannMl  men. 
Make  the  r<»oms  ring  agjiin, 
"  Roderick  vich  Murchison,  ho!  ieroe!  " 

— Punch,  9  May. 

*  Of  the  Geographical  Society,  of  course. 
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From  the  Sunday  Magazine. 
"  ECCB  HOMO." 

▲  8BC0XD  LETTER  FROM  A  GERMAN  CLER- 
GYMAN. 

Since  I  wrote  my  last  letter  I  have  learnt 
that  Professor  Domer  has  written  in  the 
Studien  U7id  Kntiken  a  criticism  on  "  Ecce 
Homo,"  and  that  a  firm  in  Erlangen  has  at 
length  ventured  to  publish  a  translation  of 
that  book  in  our  tongue.  I  am  very  anx- 
ious, I  may  say  curious,  to  know  how  it  will 
be  received  by  our  public,  and  in  how  far 
my  suppositions  will  oe  confirmed. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Gladstone  has  fin- 
ished his  essay  in  Good  Words,  This  brings 
me  into  the  very  middle  of  the  subject ;  want 
of  time  and  space  having  compelled  me  to 
break  o£f  my  line  of  remark  rather  abruptly 
last  time.  I  see  that  Mr.  Gladstone  advocates 
the  position  which  he  understands  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  author  of  **  Ecce  Homo,''  — 
that  of  **  considering  for  the  moment  all 
Christian  tradition,  or  Christian  institutions, 
all  the  long  and  diversified  experience  of 
Faith  in  the  world,"  and  I  may  even  add, 
all  the  apostolic  tead^ng  about  the  person 
and  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  *'  as  non-existent, 
and  of  going  direct  into  the  presence  of 
Christ,  not  however  as  He  now  presents 
Himself  to  us,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  long 
roll  of  conquests,  but  such  as  beside  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  .  .  .  He  then  offered  him- 
self to  the  ordinary  Jew,  with  no  other  arms 
but  those  of  his  commission  and  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  character  of  his  acts  and  words." 
And  Mr.  Gladstone  manifests  great  admirar 
tion  of  this  method,  which  he  thinks  **  emi- 
nently suited  to  the  needs  of  our  particular 
day  and  generation."  He  praises  it  highly 
on  account  of  its  educational  merits.  Mr. 
Gladstone  even  points  to  the  fact  that  God 
himself  used  no  other  method  in  educating 
the  human  race,  since  He  did  not  at  once 

Elace  mankind  in  the  middle  of  the  dazzling 
ght  of  the  Gospel,  but  gradually  prepared 
them  for  it  by  the  shadows  of  the  law. 
Neither  did  lie  suddenly  manifest  all  the 
brightness  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  before 
the  dim  gaze  of  his  disciples,  but  wisely 
shrouded  that  divinity  by  the  veil  of  man- 
hood till,  through  gradual  training,  their 
eyes  had  become  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
brilliancy  of  his  higher  nature.-  In  this 
Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  think  the  author  of 
'•  Ecce  Homo  "  was  not  only  justified,  but 
de8er\'es  our  praise  and  admiration,  in  hav- 
ing })rought  us  **  into  the  presence  of  Jesus 
of  Nazaretli  without  anv  foregone  conclu- 
sion, either  of  submission  or  of  dissent," 
requiring  us  to  forget  'for  a  moment,  as  it 


were,  that  we  are  Christians  taught  by  the 
Apostles,  and  thus  plxu;ing  us  on  a  levd 
with  the  Jews  among  whom  Jesus  lived,  in 
order  that,  by  approaching  Him  on  the  hu- 
man side,  and  by  making,  as  it  were,  his 
personal  acquaintance  as  a  Man,  we  maj 
gradually  amve  at  such  knowledge  of  his 
person  as  will  make  us  apprehend  that  He 
IS  more  than  mere  Man,  and  cause  us  to 
drop  down  at  his  feet  with  the  exclamation 
^  ••  My  Lord  and  mv  God." 

Now,  leaving  for  the  present  the  question 
whether  it  can  ue  proved  from  the  book  it- 
self, that  the  writer  really  wrote  it  with 
such  an  educational  purpose  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone supposes,  permit  me  to  express  my 
opinion  tnat  such  a  method  must  necessarily 
prove  a  failure,  because  the  results  at  whidi 
it  aims  are  psychologically  impossible.  Per- 
haps it  is  possible  successfully  to  apply  that 
method  in  the  case  of  an  altogether  igno- 
rant, say  a  heathenish  public,  which  had 
never  heard  a  word  of  church  doctrines  and 
traditions.  'But  it  was  not  for  such  a  pub- 
lic that  the  author  intended  his  book.  Ue 
wrote  it  for  a  Christian  nation,  which  for 
centuries  and  from  childhood  has  been 
taught  and  trained  in  the  orthodox  church 
opinion.  Thousands  may  disbelieve  the 
orthodox  doctrines,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands may  feel  altogether  indifferent  to 
them,  but  certainly  there  is  not  one  among 
the  readers  of  **  Ecce  Homo  "  who  does  not 
kn<n»  them.  Now,  to  require  of  such  a 
public  to  dismiss  that  knowledge  from  its 
mind,  and  to  read  a  newly-composed  biog- 
raphy or  character  picture  of  Christ,  tabfila 
msa,  is  to  require  an  impossibility.  One 
might  just  as  well  require  a  man  to  read  a 
novel  the  second  time  in  the  same  mood  of 
mind  in  which  he  had  read  it  at  first.  The 
man  who  doubts  or  does  not  care  for  church 
doctrines  and  traditions,  and  yet  carc*s 
enough  for  truth  to  inquire  what  kind  of 
person  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion 
really  was,  and  in  what  relation  he  ought 
to  stand  to  Him,  will  undoubtedly  hail  a 
biography  of  Jesus  which  is  drawn  fix)m 
purely  historical  sources,  and  free  from  the 
infiuence  of  traditional  assumptions.  But 
then  what  he  will  expect,  above  all,  is  an 
explanation  of  those  passages  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  which  have  induced  the  church  to 
build  upon  them  its  doctrines  and  traditions. 
It  is  true  the  writer  may  answer:  *'  Well, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  doctrines 
and  traditions,  and  you  must  entirely  ignore 
them;  only  read  my  biography  of  Jesus, 
and  iif  those  doctrines  and  traditions  are 
true,  you  will  yourself  come  to  apprehend 
them ;  if  not,  you  need  no  longer  care  for 
them."    But   the   reply  to  this  will  be: 
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*•  Yeij  well ;  but  you  cannot  really  expect 
me  to  forget  the  church  doctrines /or  ever. 
I  have  read  your  book,  and  I  think  I  undei^ 
stand  pretty  correctly  the  iomgc  of  Jesus 
as  you  have  tried  to  (iepict  it,  and  while  en- 
gaged in  reading  I  have  dismissed  from  my 
mind  all  my  knowledge  of  the  church  doc- 
trines and  traditions,  as  far  as  that  was  pos- 
sible, bat  now  that  I  have  finished  the  book 
you  will  permit  me  to  call  to  mind  again 
those  doctrines  and  traditions.  And  here 
I  must  confess,  that  taking  your  image  of 
Christ  to  be  the  true  one,  I  find  myself  al- 
together at  variance  with  the  church.  Your 
Eicture  of  Christ  will  never  lead  me  to  be- 
old  in  llim  the  sin-bearing  and  sin-atoning 
sacrifice  slain  in  our  stead.  Your  picture 
will  never  cause  me  to  adore  Him  as  Grod, 
to  worship  Him  as  the  second  person  in  the 
Holy  Tnnity.  Your  picture  will  never 
make  me  see  in  Jesus  the  Christ  of  the 
Scriptures,  whom  many  prophets  and  kings 
have  desired  to  sec.  And  here  you  certain- 
ly cannot  find  fault  with  my  asking  you 
whether  you  are  certain  that  you  have  given 
me  a  correct  picture,  for  if  this  is  aU  that 
can  be  said  of  the  history  of  the  Man  Jesus 
Christ,  I  cannot  understand  how  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  church  could  possibly  build 
their  theology  upon  that  history." 

And  to  this  question  the  writer  cannot 
give  a  satisfactory  answer.  Upon  closer 
examination  of  the  historical  documents 
from  which  the  picture  is  drawn,  we  find 
that  the  writer  has  not  told  us  all  that  can 
be  said  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  that  he 
has  leil  a  few  very  important  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  wholly  unmentioncd.  Had 
these  incidents  been  dealt  with  and  placed 
in  their  proj>er  light,  they  would  have  been 
sure  to  lead  us  towards  tne  teaching  of  Paul 
and  the  theology  of  the  church.  I  am  not 
at  present  prepared  to  discuss  how  far  such 
manner  of  drawing  historical  character-pic- 
tures may  be  called  fair  and  honest,  but 
this  much  is  certain,  that  it  is  educationally 
wrong.  If  you  want  to  enable  your  pupil 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  image 
of  a  historical  person,  you  ought  at  any  rate 
to  present  that  image  to  him  correct  and 
complete. 

Moreover,  it  would  in  my  opinion  be  a 
strange  educational  methoa,  which,  when 
giving  instruction  in  some  science,  art,  or 
philosophical  system,  required  its  pupil  to 
Ignore  what  in  the  process  of  time  had  al- 
ready been  acquired,  in  order  to  go  back 
to  the  dark  period  of  the  first  rudiments, 
and  from  thence  to  scramble  up  again  to 
the  latest  light. 

Mr.  Gladstone  endeavours  to  justify  that 
method  by  pointing  to  the  example  which 


he  believes  God  has  set  before  us.  But  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  God  never  did 
any  such  thing.  There  is  not  in  the  history 
of  mankind  a  single  instance  of  God,  afler 
having  trained  a  generation  to  a  certain  de« 
gree  of  knowledge  and  belief,  requiring  the 
next  generation  to  dismiss  from  tnoir  minds 
that  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them 
by  their  fathers,  and  to  begin  again  where 
their  first  progenitors  began.  The  Jews 
were  trained  by  the  law  until  Christ  ap- 
peared, when  the  law  was  put  ai^ide ;  but 
God  never  told  a  subseciuent  generation  to 
dismiss  from  their  minds  for  a  time  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  to  begin 
again  at  the  foot  of  Smai.  I  know  many 
Christians  are  of  opinion  that  every  man 
who  is  to  come  to  Christ  nmst  still  be  put 
under  the  law  first,  but  I  have  nowhere 
found  tliis  opinion  corroborated  by  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  an  opinion  which  seems  to  me 
as  unchristian  as  it  is  absurd.  It  is  as  ab- 
surd as  would  be  the  proceeding  of  a  man 
who,  to  teach  his  son  to  read,  were  to  begin 
with  written  documents  in  old  characters, 
and  then  aflerwards  printed  books,  and 
who  would  justify  his  method  by  saying 
that  God  had  taught  mankind  to  read  in  the 
same  way.  An  absurdity  very  similar  to 
this  is  committed  by  the  writer  of  **  Ecce 
Homo,'*  if  it  be  true  that  he  has  written  his 
book  with  that  educational  purpose  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  ascribes  to  him ;  if  it  be  true 
that,  fbr  the  purpose  of  earning  us  up  to 
the  full  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  he  **  myites  us  to  consider  all  Chris- 
tian tradition  as  non-existent,  and  to  take 
our  place  next  to  the  ignorant  but  honest 
Jew  who  heard  the  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  and 
saw  his  deeds  at  Capernaum.** 

Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  deems  thi» 
method  '*  eminently  suited  to  the  needs  of 
our  peculiar  day  and  generation,"  which 
shows  **  a  disposition  to  deny  outright  the 
authority  which  Christianity  may  justfy  claim 
from  its  long  historic  existence."  Well, 
but  what  is  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  unbe- 
lief? What  is  it  that  renders  Christianity 
repukive  in  the  eyes  of  the  modem  school? 
Is  it  the  doctrine  that  there  was  a  great 
man  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  who,  living  in 
Palestine  eighteen  centuries  ago,  has  proved 
to  be  the  greatest  religious  teacher  that 
ever  lived  and  blessed  human  society  with 
that  astounding  reformation  of  its  moral 
and  social  condition,  of  which  our  present 
civilisation  is  the  wonderful  efifect  ?  Not 
at  all.  Christ*8  true  humanity,  his  unpar- 
alleled human  excellency,  his  lofly  genius 
and  talents,  all  this  is  gladly  believed  by 
the  modem  skepticft.    What  then  renders .. 
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the  Christ  of  the  Christian  church  so  rc- 

gulsive  to  themP  *  It  is  certainly  not  the 
uman,  but  the  superhuman,  the  supernatu- 
ral—  his  miracles,  his  resurrection,  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne  of  God.  Only  strip 
the  Christ  of  the  church  of  that  '*  fantastic 
radiance,"  and  your  people  who  **  deny  out- 
right the  authority  which  Christianity  may 
justly  claim ''  will  at  once  be  satisfied.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  do  that.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  wish  to  convince  those  unbelievers 
that  they  are  altogether  wrong,  that  the 
tradition  of  the  church  is  quite  correct,  and 
that  the  supernatural  in  Christ's  life  was  a 
fact.  Well,  what  is  the  best  way  to  pro- 
duce that  conviction  in  them,  in  so  far  as 
this  is  in  the  power  of  man  ?  The  answer 
is :  Prove  to  them  from  the  records  of  his- 
tory that  the  supernatural  deeds  of  Christ 
are  supported  by  the  strongest  evidence 
science  can  reasonably  demand.  And  has 
the  writer  of  **  Ecce  Homo"  done  this? 
Not  a  bit  of  it !  He  does  not  even  so  much 
as  attempt  it.  He  simply  tells  his  readers 
that  miracles,  though  in  themselves  extreme- 
ly improbable  things,  yet  have  in  reality 
been  performed  by  Christ.  *•  The  evidence 
by  wnich  these  facts  are  supported,"  he 
says,  '*  cannot  be  tolerably  accounted  for 
by  any  hypothesis  except  that  of  their  being 
true.  And  if  they  are  once  admitted,  the 
antecedent  improbability  of  many  miracles 
less  strongly  attested  is  much  diminished." 
This,  then,  is  all  the  writer  has  to  say  about 
.  the  supernatural  in  the  life  of  Christ.  It 
is  a  fact ;  when  we  be^n  to  read  the  book, 
we  must  begin  by  believing  ihat.  But  on 
what  authority  ?  Only  on  the  writer's.  He 
says  it  is  so. 

How  this  can  contribute  so  much  as  a 
straw  towards  the  conversion  of  people  who 
**  deny  outright  the  authority  of  Christiani- 
ty," it  is  impossible  for  me  to  perceive. 

Great  injury  is  often  inflicted  on  the  char- 
acter of  an  historical  person  by  represent- 
ing one  of  the  subordinate  purposes  which 
he  may  have  had  in  view  as  though  it  had 
been  the  chief  object  of  his  aspirations,  and 
the  main  motive  of  his  actions.  It  is  a  mis- 
representation which  does  far  greater  harm 
than  a  caricature  would  do.  And  it  is  ex- 
actly such  a  misrepresentation  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  to  sav,  for  instance,  that  He 
veiled  his  divinity  m  his  humanity  for  an 
educational  purj)ose.  It  is  quite  true  that 
a  strong  educational  element  prevailed  all 
through  our  Lord's  life.  He  was  himself 
trained  as  a  (!hild.  His  whole  life  was  to 
him  what  life  is  to  every  man  —  a  school  in 
which  He  was  continually  being  educated, 
••  learning  obedience  ^y  the  thin^  which 
He  suffcmi,  and  being  made  per&ct "  for 


his  high  destiny  (Heb.  v.  8,  9).  In  the 
same  way,  by  a  gradual  process.  He  also 
trained  his  disciples  up  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  great  truths  whicn  their  minds  would 
not  have  been  strong  enough  to  take  in  at 
once.     All  this  has  been  very  ably  and  elo- 

Suently  expounded  by  mr,  Glad^itone. 
•ut  one  gives  altogether  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  person  and  appearance  of  Christ, 
if  he  neglects  to  show  that,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  the  historical  documents, 
this  educational  process  was  not  the  purpose 
but  the  inevitable  seqitd  of  the  lord's  in- 
carnation. Thus,  the  Son  of  God  did  not 
become  man  for  the  purpose  of  educating, 
but  of  saving  us.  He  came  to  die  for  us, 
and  to  rise  again  from  the  grave  for  our 
good.  To  effect  this  it  is  self-evident  that  he 
had  to  become  a  man,  t.«.,  to  hide  his  divinity 
in  our  manhood.  Had  he,  during  his  life 
on  earth,  continually  displayed  the  majesty 
of  his  divinity,  his  death  on  the  cross  would 
have  been  impossible.  So  we  see  there  was 
a  necessity  for  his  veiling  his  divinity,  auite 
apart  from  all  educational  and  philantnro- 
pic  purposes.  Had  that  necessity  not  ex- 
isted, it  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
mere  educational  purpose  would  have  been 
a  strong  enough  reason  to  keep  him  so 
many  years  in  midst  of  toil,  suffering,  and 
shame.  Of  course  the  training  which  He 
gave  to  his  disciples  was  not  fQtogcther  in 
vain,  but  neither  was  its  effect  upon  their 
*'  hardened  hearts  "  (Mark  vi.  52)  so  amaz- 
ing that  it  could  with  any  propriety  be  held 
out  as  the  chief  object  of  our  Lord*8  incar- 
nation. Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
progress  the  disciples,  during  the  three 
yeaM  of  his  teaching,  had  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  Master's  Messianic  char- 
acter and  destiny.  When  first  they  made 
his  acquaintance,  they  did  not  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Messiah  of  Israel  had  to 
suffer,  to  die,  and  to  be  raised  again.  But 
Jesus  over  and  over  again  taught  them  that 
doctrine  in  the  plainest  possible  terms. 
Well,  but  did  they  understand  it  on  the  day 
of  the  cnicifixion  ?  Just  about  as  little  as 
on  the  first  day  of  their  acquaintanceship 
with  him.  His  teaching,  with  reference  to 
this  important  point  at  least,  appeared  alto- 
gether lost  upon  them.  What  they  wanted 
was  — the  Holy  Ghost.  No  sooner,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  did  that  Spirit  enter  their 
souls,  than  scales  fell  as  it  were  from  their 
eyes,  and  they  saw  in  one  moment  what 
tnree  years'  instructions  from  the  greatest 
teacher  had  not  been  sufficient  to  make 
them  see.  It  is  clear  from  history  that  the 
teaching  and  training  was  delegated  to  the 
Spirit.  As  to  ChrisVs  teaching  and  train- 
ing, it  could  only  be  very  linuted,  rudimen- 
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tary,   and,  so  to  speak,  accessory  to  the 
great  work  which  He  came  to  perform. 

To  say  that  Christ  veiled  his  divinity  with 
his  manhood  for  an  educational  purpose,  is 
to  misrepresent  the  history  of  the  Man 
Jesus.  The  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo  "  simi- 
larly misrepresents  his  character  by  assert- 
ing that  our  Lord  always  kept  himself  in  an 
obscure  condition,  because  He  was  '*  one 
naturally  contentod  with  obscurity,  wanting 
the  restless  desire  for  distinction  ami  eim- 
nence  which  is  common  in  great  men,^^  &c. 
Tp.  168  et passim) .  True,  Christ  was,  more 
ttian  any  other  man,  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart ;  but  the  Gospels  nowhere  give  this  as 
a  reason  why  He  ke[ft  himself  aloof  from 
distinction  and  eminence,  and  refused  to 
manifest  himself  in  all  the  mystery  of  his 
royalty.  Numerous  are  the  passages  in 
the  Gospels  from  which  it  is  as  clear  as  sun- 
light that  Jesus  had  constantly  but  one  point 
in  prospect.  'To  reach  this  He  strained 
every  nerve,  because  it  was  the  point  lie 
must  reach  if  everything  for  time  and  eter- 
nity was  not  to  be  lost.  Tliat  one  point 
was  —  Calvary.  Did  He  not  continually 
"  show  unto  his  disciples  how  that  He  must 
go  to  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things, 
and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again  the  third 
day"?  Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  a 
Christ  who  not  only  has  this  prospect  in 
view,  but  likewise  anxiously  avoids  every- 
thing that  might  prevent  its  realisation, 
cannot  possibly  manifest  himself  in  his  royal 
majesty,  but  must,  as  much  as  possible,  hide 
himself  in  obscurity,  *Mcst  the  people,"  as 
the  fourth  Gospel  has  it,  "should  come 
and  take  Him  oy  force,  to  make  Him  a 
king."  Truly  Christ  was  by  no  means  so 
indifferent  to  "  distinction  and  eminence  "  as 
the  writer  supposes.  He  aimed  at  far  high- 
er distinction  and  eminence  than  was  ever 
even  so  much  as  thought  of  by  any  other 
human  being,  —  a  glory  and  honour  com- 
pared with  which  the  distinctions  and  emi- 
nences which  great  men  commonly  desire 
are  but  trash  and  tinsel.  So  He  left  those 
distinctions  alone,  not  because  he  was  too 
humble  to  desire  them,  but  because  He 
deemed  himself  too  illustrious  not  to  spurn 
them.  Indeed,  He  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  his  disciples  making  Him  known 
as  the  Christ,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Glory ; 
only  He  desired  that  they  should  wait  till 
He  was  killed  and  had  risen  again.  That 
He  was  entitled  to  that  highest  of  all  dis- 
tinctions, He  showed  them  one  day  in  secret 
on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  where  for 
a  moment  they  beheld  his  all-outshining 
glory.  But  when  they  came  down  from  the 
mountain  again,  "  He  charged  them  that 
they  should  tell  no  man  ww  things  they 


had  seen."  What  ?  tell  it  to  no  man  ?  and 
never  tell  it  ?  Oh  yes,  they  should  yet  be 
free  to  tell  it,  and  were  only  to  keep  it  se- 
cret •*  till  the  Son  of  Man  were  raised  from 
the  dead"  (Mark  ix.  9).  This  is  some- 
thing different,  however,  from  "natural con- 
tentment yrith  obscurity."  This  is  the  wise 
prudence  of  a  king,  who  avails  himself  of  a 
temporary  disguise  to  secure  in  the  future 
all  tne  greater  power  and  glory. 

I  must,  for  a  moment,  retiim  to  my  fore- 
going observation — that  it  is  clear  from 
history  that  the  teaching  and  training  which 
Christ  imparted  to  his  disciples  could  not 
but  be  very  limited,  and  only  preliminary 
in  nature.  We  know  from  the  unanimous 
and  unqualified  belief  which  the  first  Chris- 
tian church  professed  about  Christ,  that  his 
death  and  resurrection  were  events  of  such 
prime  importance,  that  they  determined  most 
definitely  his  true  being  and  character  as  an 
historical  person.  So  much  was  this  so, 
that  without  knowing  the  object  and  mean- 
ing of  these  events,  it  is  impossible  to  have 
before  one^s  mind  a  clear,  complete,  and 
historically  true  image  of  the  Moji  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Li  other  words,  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  contribute  most  of 
the  principal  features  for  forming  a  true 
charactei^picture  of  Him  as  a  man.  Now, 
what  could  Jesus  teach  his  disciples  about 
these  two  important  events  before  they  had 
taken  place  ?  The  answer  of  the  three  Gos- 
pels is,  next  to  nothing.  He  could  only 
throw  out  a  few  hints  in  that  direction ;  but 
even  these  sounded  in  their  ears  like  unto 
words  without  meaning.  The  great  ques- 
tions as  to  his  true  character  and  the  object 
of  his  life  on  earth,  —  such  Questions,  for 
instance,  as  AVho  He  was  ?  where  lie  had 
come  from  ?  why  He  was  so  immoveably  in- 
tent upon  being  killed  and  buried?  what 
were  the  meaning  and  object  of  his  bodily 
reappearance  on  earth  afler  his  death?  — 
all  such  questions  could  not  be  discussed, 
except  in  veiy  short  and  enigmatic  sen- 
tences. Wo  Know  from  history  tliat  this 
branch  of  instruction  was  left  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  was  to  teach  the  church  after 
the  above-mentioned  events  had  taken 
plac*e.  It  was  He  who  enabled  the  disciples 
to  draw  a  complete  picture  of  the  nature, 
character,  work,  and  destiny  of  that  won- 
derful Man  with  whom  they  had  lived  for 
three  years,  but  whom  they  had  never 
known  and  understood  as  they  now  knew 
and  understood  Him. 

Now  if  this  be  correct — and  I  believe 
the  truth  of  it  is  evident  from  the  contents 
of  the  synoptists  and  the  Acts  —  I  would 
ask  whether  a  historian  who  purposes  to 
portray  an  image  of  Christ  from  historical 
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sources,  is  acting  justly  in  not  only  limiting 
himself  to  the  Gospels ,  but  to  that  portion 
only  of  the  Gospel  story  which  describes 
the  life  of  Jesus  before  and  until  his  death 
and  resurrection  ?  Is  it  right  and  fair  to 
make  up  the  contents  of  a  teacher's  system 
from  that  portion  of  his  instruction  alone 
which  —  owing  to  the  limitary  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching,  unfavourable  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed  —  could  only 
be  incomplete,  abrupt,  and  fragmentary, 
while  the  remaining  and  completing  portion 
of  his  instruction,  which  he  committed  to  an 
agent  ^ual  to  himself,  is  left  wholly  unno- 
ticed P  Has  a  historian  who  pretends  to  give  a 
character-picture  of  an  historical  person  the 
rij^ht  to  take  Iiis  materials  from  one  portion 
of  the  life  of  that  person  alone,  and  to 
leave  another  and  not  less  important  por- 
tion of  that  life  altogether  unnoticed  ?  Sup- 
pose that  a  writer  were  td  give  us  a  portrait  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  and  to  take  his  materi- 
als solely  from  that  portion  of  the  hero's 
life  which  ends  with  tne  Russian  campaign 
in  1812 ;  would  an^bodv  ascribe  the  least 
historical  or  scientihc  value  to  that  compo- 
sition, thou<j;h  written  ever  so  ably  and  elo- 
quently ?  Well;  what  short  of  this  has  the 
writer  of  **  Ecce  Homo''  done?  Renan  is 
quite  right,  from  his  stand-point,  when  he 
regards  the  crucifixion  as  the  terminus  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  for  he  does 
not  believe  in  the  resurrection.  But  to  the 
writer  of  **  Ecce  Homo,"  who  does  believe 
in  the  resurrection,  the  crucifixion  cannot, 
or  at  least  may  not,  be  the  terminus.  To 
him  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth  cannot  ap- 
pear as  finally  terminated,  before  He  leaves 
this  earth  for  good  by  ascending  to  heaven. 
So  the  writer,  according  to  the  rules  of 
congruity,  ouglit  to  have  had  regard  to  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  being 
events  in  his  life,  which,  not  less  than  the 
baptism,  the  temptation,  the  miracles,  and 
his  daily  intercourse,  tlu-ew  their  own  pecu- 
liar and  most  important  light  upon  the 
character  of  that  wonderful  histoncal  per- 
son. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  help  re- 
^rding  this  manner  of  dealing  with  histor- 
ical documents  as  unworthy  of  an  historian 
and  a  scientific  man.  It  is  not  what  we 
call  honest,  loyal  fidelity  to  history.  You 
are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  reject  this  or  that 
document,  br  portion  of  a  document,  as 
spurious  if  its  genuineness  is  not  proved 
to  you,  and  you  remain  unblameable  in 
making  no  use  of  that  document  for  your 
composition.  But  if  you  acknowledge  a 
certain  historical  document,  which  contains 
information  about  your  subject,  as  trust- 
worthy, )^u  are  guilty  of  ixiaddity  to  his- 


tory if,  notwithstanding,  yoa  leave  that 
document  aside,  and  proceed  as  if  it  did 
not  exist.  Your  portrait  cannot  be  but 
partial,  one-sided,, untrue  —  the  portrait  of 
such  a  Christ  as  you  would  like  Him  to  be, 
and  which  you  have  not  built  up  from  ail 
the  materials  histoir  gave  you,  but  only 
from  such  as  you  could  use  towards  decorat- 
ing your  pet  imace.  In  a  word,  your  pic- 
ture must  inevit-ably  teem  with  misrepresen- 
tations ^f  historical  facts. 

And  that  the  writer  of  *'  Ecce  Homo  "  is 
not  averse  to  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  clear 
from  almost  every  page  of  his  book.  I  will 
take  one  instance  —  the  manner  in  which 
he  represents  the  Hbly  Ghost  to  us.  He 
tells  us  it  is  **  an  enthusiasm,"  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  *'  the  enthusiasm  of  hu- 
manity." Now  the  writer  is  perfectly  at  liber- 
ty to  say,  •*  I  do  not  believe  the  Holy  Spirit 
was,  or  is,  or  could  be  anything  else  but 
that;"  but  then  be  should  not  leave  his 
reader  under  the  impression  that  this  is  the 
representation  of  tne  Holy  Ghost  which 
hiitory  gives  ns.  The  writer  must  know 
that  Luke  in  the  Acts  does  not  represent 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  things  but  as  a  rerson^ 
who  speaks  aiid  acts  independently  of  any 
other  personality  —  a  person  who  may  tn- 
spire  an  enthusiasm,  but  is  not  an  enthusi- 
asm himself.  (Acts  viii.  29,  39 ;  xv.  28,  &c.) 
It  is  in  the  same  chtoictcr  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  appears  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  when 
he  describes  the  operations  of  that  Spirit  in 
the  churches  and  m  himself.  In  short,  the 
history  of  the  first  Christian  church  knows 
nothing  of  a  Holy  Ghost  who  is  an  enthusi- 
asm, a  feeling,  a  passion,  or  a  thing.  Had 
any  one  spoken  in  these  terms,  say  to  Apol- 
los,  or  to  Epaphras,  or  to  Timothy,  or  to 
Philemon,  about  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  sp<;eck 
would  have  sounded  as  absurd  as  if  he  had 
said  that  Christ  was  an  enthusiasm.  Now 
to  speak  of  what  the  historian  represents  as 
a  person  as  though  it  were  only  a  thing,  is 
an  absurd  misrepresentation  of  an  historical 
fact,  unless  you  can  clearly  prove  that  the 
representation  of  the  historians  is  incorrect, 
or  can  only  be  understood  in  a  metaphoiv 
ical  sense.  But  this  the  writer  has  certain- 
ly not  done. 

Another  instamse  is  the  writer's  represen- 
tation of  the  Lord's  temptation  in  the  des- 
ert (pp.  ft-16).  Now,  before  proceeding 
to  criticise  this  portion  of  the  book,  let  me 
observe  that  if  the  writer  had  frankly  told 
us  at  the  outset  that  he  regarded  the  <]io»- 
pel  narrative  of  the  temptation  as  an  alle- 
gory, or  as  a  vision  or  dream  of  Jesus,  I 
should  have  no  otner  request  to  make  thun 
that  he  should  ^ve  ns  the  grounds  for  thb 
opinioa.    But  vie  irrilor  aSknovledges  te 
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temptation  as  an  liistorical  fact.  *' A  re- 
tirement of  Christ  into  the  desert,  and  a 
remarkable  struggle  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,"  he  says,  *•  are  incidents  extremely 
probable  in 'themselves,  and  the  account  of 
the  temptation,  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived, has  a  vcT}'  striking  internal  consist- 
ency" (jP-  9)'  A  few  lines  lower  down  he 
•ays,  •*  The  narrative  of  the  Evangelists  is 
not  like  a  poem,  though  it  affords  materials 
for  a  poem ;  it  is  rather  a  dry  chronicle " 
(p.  10).  Now  we  know  what  representa- 
tion of  this  event  in  Jesiis^  life  the  Evan- 
gelists give.  It  is  a  colloquy  between  two 
persons,  Christ  and  Satan.  The  latter  is 
the  chief  character,  the  assailant,  Christ 
acting  only  negatively.  Satan  makes  three 
proposals,  to  which  Christ  rvplies.  The 
proposals  are  very  wicked,  and  even  blas- 
phemous, just  such  suggestions  as  may  be 
expected  from  the  mouth  of  an  utterly 
wicked,  godless  being.  Well,  but  how 
does  the  story  look  as  it  comes  from  the 
pen  of  the  writer  ?  It  is  altogether  differ- 
ent, hardly  recognisable,  indeexl,  as  a  modi- 
fication oi*  the  Gospel  narrative.  It  is  a 
soliloquy  of  Christ.  The  devil,  the  chief 
actor  in  the  dnmia,  is  done  away  with 
^probably  because  the  writer  does  not  be- 
hevo  in  the  existence  of  a  devil).  The 
three  wicked  and  blasphemous  proposals 
appear  aff  suggestions  which  arise  in  Chrisf  s 
own  mind,  xhey  have  a  common  root — 
one  fundamental  mother-thought,  as  it  were, 
from  which  these  three  harpies  have  birth. 
It  is  the  thought  whidi,  immediately  after 
the  baptism,  took  possession  of  Christ^s 
mind,  **  I  am  possessed  of  miraculous  pow- 
er, and  what  am  I  to  do  with  it  ? "  The 
writer  plainly  tells  us  that  '*  what  is  called 
Christ^s  temptation  is  the  excitement  of  his 
mind,  which  was  caused  by  the  nascent  con- 
sciousness of  supernatural  power"  (p.  11). 
The  writer  is,  however,  honesi  enough 
frankly  to  admit  that  "  none  of  onr  biogra- 
phies point  this  out."  Of  course  not.  How 
could  they  when,  according  to  their  narra- 
tive, the  tempting  thoughts  did  not  origi- 
nate in  Christ,  but  in  his  wicked  adversary  P 
But  though  none  of  our  biographies  point 
it  out,  **  yet,"  the  writer  says,  **  it  is  visfbly 
the  key  to  the  whole  narrative."  Oh  yes, 
if  you  make  altogether  a  different  story  of 
it;  if  you  leave  out  the  devil;  if  you  put 
just  such  passions,  aspirations,  and  renec- 
tiona  into  Chrisf  s  mind  as  are  necessary  to 
make  your  key  visible.  You  may  do  all 
that  very  ingeniously,  but  then  there  is  no 
truth  in  it.  (Test  magnijk^ue,  mais — ce  fCe»t 
jHU  rhistotre, 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  quite  right  when  he 
findi  nothing  offenaiye  in  the  writer^s  a«er" 


tion  that  •*  we  are  to  conceive  Christ  as  be- 
coming ^ow  (t.  c,  about  the  time  of  the 
temptation),  for  the  first  time,  conscious  of 
miraculous  powers."  This  is  really  one  of 
the  best  sentences  in  the  book.  Had  the 
writer  devoted  his  uncommon  talent  for  dis- 
crimination and  logical  deduction  to  work- 
ing out  tliis  train  of  thought,  he  would  in- 
deed have  placed  the  jSomo  before  our 
view.  But,  owing  to  his  gratuitous  induct- 
ive method,  lie  has  altogether  failed  to  do  so. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  if  Christ  really  was 
a  man,  He  must  have  known  many  succes- 
sive stages  in  his  mental  development,  at 
which  He  became,  lor  the  first  time,  con- 
scious of  one  thing  or  another.  And  so  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  moment  at  which 
He  first  became  conscious  .of  miraculous 
powers  was  between  his  baptism  and  the 
temptation.  But  why  this  consciousness 
must  needs  bring  about  such  a  temptation 
as  his,  is  more  than  the  evangelists  tell  us, 
and  more  than  I  can  see.  The  writer  says, 
•*the  key  is  visible,"  but  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  common  hnman  eyes.  .  The  writer 
makes  very  great  cry  of  the  possession  of 
miraculous  power.  Were  we  not  I  wetter  in- 
formed, we  should  suppose,  from  his  de- 
scription, that  nobody  oefore  Christ  ever 
was  possessed  of  that  power»  and  that  it 
must  be  some  tremendously  great  but  still 
mere  brute  force,  which  one  who  is  so  lucky 
as  to  get  possession  of  nmy  employ,  just 
like  Aladdin^s  magic  lamp,  cither  Ibr  a  good 
or  a  bad  purpose,  as  he  pleases.  **  Here," 
tlie  writer  exclaims,  •*  we  sec  the  good  man 
placed  in  a  position  utterly  strange,  deprived 
of  the  stay  of  all  precedent  or  example,* 
gifted  with  power  not  only  extraordinary, 
but  supernatural  and  unlimited,"  &c.  Now, 
is  this  true  ?  Were  not  Moses  and  Joshua, 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  gifted  with  miraculous 

I  lower?  Perhaps  the  writer  does  not  be- 
ieve  in  the  astounding  miracles  of  these 
great  prophets,  as  genuine  historical  facts ; 
but  Jesus  believed  in  them  at  any  rate,  and 
to  Him  they  were  undoubtedly  "precedents 
or  examples."  Nor  do  we  learn  from  the 
history  of  these  men  that  the  possession  of 
that  supernatural  gift  is  such  an  exceed- 
ingly dan^rous  thing  as  necessarily  to  lead 
its  owner  mto  great  temptations.  '**  In  dif- 
ficult circumstances,"  the  writer  says,  **fcw 
men  can  wield  extraordinary  power  long 
without  positively  committing  crime"  (p. 
11).  This  may  be  so  far  true  of  secular 
power,  but  history  does  not  show  us  that 
it  likewise  holds  good  of  the  divine  power 
of  performing  miracles.  The  devil  thought 
it  was  the  case,  but  he  soon  found  himself 

*  It  Is  I  who  pat  Itallos  liere. 
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mistaken.  Moses  and  Elijah  were  often  in 
very  great  difliculties  indeed.  What  crimes 
did  they  commit  ?  It  is  true  Elijah  twice 
killed  a  band  of  fifly  men  by  his  miraculous 
power,  but  that  was  not  a  crime  under  the 
then  existing  dispensation.  Everj^iere 
we  find  these  good  men  serving  God,  and 
ministering  to  his  people  in  humility  and 
simplicity  of  heart,  notwithstanding  that 
they  have  the  power  of  healing  the  leprous, 
of  drawing  down  (ire  from  heav6n,  and  even 
of  raising  the  dead.  Speaking  of  the  thinl 
temptation,  the  author  says  (p.  13),  **  A  vis- 
ion of  universal  monarchy  rose  before  him. 
What  suggested  such  thoughts  to  the  son 
of  a  carpenter  ? "  And  his  answer  is, 
**  What  but  the  same  new  sense  of  super- 
natural power  which  tempted  him  to  turn 
stones  into  bread,  &c. !  The  mental  strug- 
gle is  caused  by  the  question,  how  to  use 
the  supernatural  power "  (p.  1-i).  **This," 
he  adds  (p.  lo),  **  together  with  the  Bap- 
tist's predictions"  (^WhicJi  predictions  of 
the  Baptist  ?  I  certainly  do  not  know  of 
any  having  reference  to  a  universal  mon- 
archy) ,  **  and  those  Messianic  predictions  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  on  which  we  can  im- 
agine that  he  had  been  brooding,  might 
naturally  suggest  such  an  imagination.^'  1 
can  understand  how  the  Messianic  predic- 
tions might  have  done  this,  but  the  writer 
evidently  considers  these  only  as  something 
accessor}'.  The  chief  source  from  which, 
according  to  his  theory',  the  vision  of  uni- 
versal monarchy  arose,  was  **  the  new  sense 
of  the  miraculous  power."  Now,  is  it  not 
strange  that  notliing  analogous  to  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  liistorv  of  Moses  or  Joshua? 
If  the  possession  of  miraculous  power  is 
really  so  apt  to  make  a  man  think  of  a  mon- 
SLTvhy  and  of  exercising  dominion  over  the 
nations,  why  did  it  never  suggest  such  a 
thouirht  to  these  men,  who  were  actual  I  v  at 
the  head  of  an  army  ?  Indeed  the  Christ 
of  '*  Ecce  Homo  "  comes  to  stand  far  below 
these  men,  whose  noble  self-restraint  and 
humble  sell-denial  were,  on  our  author's 
showing,  far  greater  than  his,  since  they  not 
only  were  in  the  possession  of  miracidous, 
but  also  of  strong  military  power.  To  the 
Christ  of  **  Ecce  llonio"  the  temptation  was 
very  great.  To  them  even  the  thought  of 
it  did  not  occur.  They  were  too  humble  and 
noble-minded,  too  pious  and  devout  for  it. 

But  all  this  aV>surdity  is  the  necessary  se- 
quel of  the  attempt  at  making  history  say 
what  it  never  meant  to  say.  According  to 
the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  the  cen- 
tral question  round  which  the  temptations 
turned,  was  not  '*IIow  to  use  the  super- 
natural power?''  but  this,  **Art  thou  the 
Son  of  God  ?  "    We  do  not  read  that  Jesus 


at  his  baptism  received  the  gill  of  supernat- 
ural power,  but  we  read  that  then  for  the 
first  time  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  say 
that  He  was  God's  Son.  Now,  what  a  Jew 
understood  by  that  illustrious,  all-surpass- 
ing title,  is  well  known.  It  was  the  title 
of  a  man,  who,  of  all  the  countless  millions 
of  human  beings  bom  of  women,  was  to 
bear  that  title.  To  him,  in  the  second 
Psalm,  the  dominion  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  was  promised  when  God  said,  **  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. 
Ask  of  me,  and  1  shall  give  thee  the  hea- 
then for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.''^ 
On  the  occasion  of  his  baptism  the  official 
declaration  from  heaven  was  given  that  Je- 
sus was  that  One  out  of  myriads  of  millions. 
It  was  believed  that  there  were  some  char- 
acteristic marks  of  that  illustrious  Person- 
age described  in  Scripture  by  which  his 
identity  could  be  tested.  Among  others,  he 
must  be  able  to  perform  miracles,  and  to 
show  that  he  was  the  Pen»o]\  who  was  de- 
scribed in  the  91st  Psalm. 

Now,  what  do  the  narratives  of  the  Gos- 
pellers tell  us?  Simply  this,  that  Jesus, 
after  having  received  the  official  declaration 
that  he  was  that  highest  and  fairest  one 
among  the  children  of  men,  was  driven  by 
the  Spirit  into  the  desert,  where  ho  met 
with  a  wicked  individual,  who  tried  to  make 
Hun  waver  in  his  belief  that  He  was  this 
high  Personage.  To  this  end  it  was  that 
the  tempter  challenged  Ilim  to  show  one  or 
two  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  Son 
of  God.  The  challenge  having  been  disdain- 
fully refused,  the  tempter  offered  Him  rtow 
the  possession  of  that  boundless  kingdom 
which  the  second  Psalm  promised  to  the 
Son  of  God  at  a  future  period.  The  offer 
was  scornfully  rejected,  because  the  Son  of 
God  was  to  receive  that  kingdom  from  Grod, 
and  not  from  the  prince  of  Uie  evil  spirits. 

This  is  the  story.  It  is  out  and  out  Isra- 
elitish.  If  it  were  a  dream,  it  was  just  such 
a  dream  as  an  Israelite  who  believed  him- 
self to  be  the  Messiah,  who  believed  in  tho 
existence  of  the  great  adversary  of  tho  Mes- 
siah, Satan,  and  who  likewise  believed  tlutt 
it  was  the  Messiah^s  task  to  wrench  the 
kingdoms  of  this  earth  from  the  graspof 
that  adversary,  could  have  dreamt.  The 
description  of  the  temptation  in  **  Ecce  Ho- 
mo," on  the  contrary,  is  altogether  un-Jcw- 
ish.  It  makes  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  only  an 
ambitious  heathen.  But  what  ri^fat  have 
we  to  call  the  story  a  dream  ?  It  is  other 
history^  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  let  qv 
leave  it  alone.  T(^t  have  we  to  do  with 
fables  ?  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  hUkny 
which  the  writer  of  "  Ecce  Homo^  admiti— 
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let  ns,  then,  be  honest  enough  to  take  that 
bistory  as  it  is  given  to  us,  and  not  to 
squeeze,  twist,  and  wrench  it,  till  it  becomes 
mdi  a  story  as  toe  should  have  wished  it. 
Yoa  may  say,  **  I  do  not  understand  every- 
ihiiig  in  it,  so  I  will  not  try  to  explain  it/^ 


Or  you  may  say,  **  I  do  not  believe  it,  so  I 
will  say  nothing  about  it/^  But  you  have 
no  right  whatever  to  say,  '*  The  Evangelists 
do  not  tell  the  stoiy  well,  but  /  will  tell  you 
prettily  how  things  really  happened.^^ 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME! 
{A  Song  qf  the  Day,) 

Thbouoh  realms  Thaomator^o  the  student  may 

roam, 
And  not  light  on  a  worker  of  wonders  like 

Home! 
Cif^ioBtro  himself  might  descend  fh)m  his  chair, 
And  aet  up  our  Daniel  as  Grand-Cophta,  there— 
Home,  Home,  Dan  Home, 
No  Medium  like  Home! 

Confronted  with  Home,  Lyon's  terrors  are  vain; 
listo  ihrtones  he  flies,  and  won't  fly  out  again; 
And  with  raps  such  as  his,  "worth  a  rap " 

means  worth  all 
Fdr  which,   on   rappees,   up-to-snuff  rappers 
call- 
Home,  Home,  Dan  Home, 
No  Medium  like  Home! 

Mrit-legs,  spirit-hands  he  gives  table  and  chair; 

Crrsvitation  defying,  he  flies  in  the  air; 

Bat  the  &ct  to  which  henceforth  his  fame  should 

be  pinned. 
It   hiB  power  to   raise,  not  himself,  but .  the 
wind!  — 
Home,  Home,  Dan  Home, 
No  Medium  like  Home! 

He  Is  Touched  for  bv  friends,  F.  R.  S.'s,  M.  P.'s; 
imh.  Emp'ror  and  Czar  hob-and-nobs  at  his 


And  to  show  off  for  shillings  he  cannot  have 

grounds, 
Who  sul  has  on  tap  draughts  for  thousands  of 
pounds! — 
Home,  Home,  Dan  Home, 
No  Medium  like  Home! 

— PimciL 


THE  PAmY'S  RESCUE. 

BT  ANKETTB  BISHOP. 

Goon  luck  for  me! 
There's  a  humble-bee 
Boiling  in  the  clover; 
Hay-aeed,  fly  over 
And  catch  lum  for  me. 

I  must  take  a  ride  to-day 
O'er  the  waves  of  blooming  hay. 
Up  the  hill-side,  in  the  glen 
Live  two  little,  elvish  men. 
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Their  beards  are  white,  their  beards  are  long. 
Their  hands  are  big,  their  hands  are  strong. 
They've  got  my  baby  in  their  den. 
The  hateful^  hateful  elvish  men! 
They  rode  on  a  long-tailed  dragon-fly. 
And  they  soared  low,  and  they  soared  high; 

They  snatched  her  up 

From  a  butter-cup 

And  carried  her  off 

With  squeal  and  scoff 

They'll  make  her  toil,  they'll  make  her  slave. 
Their  hoards  of  blossom-dust  to  save;  * 
They'll  harness  her  with  beetles,  too, 
To  drag  their  acom-cupe  of  dew. 

CFet  up,  humble-bee! 
Or  I'll  tickle  thy  furry  thigh 
With  this  beard  of  golden  rye — 

Get  up,  humble-bee! 

Buzz!  buzz!  hum!  hum! 

Here  I  come! 
I've  got  her!    The  hatefiil,  elvish  men 
Shall  never,  never  find  her  again. 

I  stormed  their  den  with  my  humble-bee; 
With  his  big,  sharp  lance  he  fought  for  me. 
We  tore  their  walls  of  rotting  bark. 
We  chased  them  into  their  dungeons  dark; 
With  strong  pine  needles  we  barred  them  in. 
There  they  shall  stay  till  they  rue  their  sin. 

I  found  my  darling  with  smutty  wings. 

And  spotted  with  cruel  nettle-stings; 

But  I've  swung  her  through  the  waterfidl's  mist, 

And  a  cleaner  darling  never  was  kissed. 

I'll  put  her  to  bed  in  the  grass  down  deep. 

And  set  the  crickets  to  sing  her  to  sleep. 

-^Public  Opinion. 


THE  CITY  PIGEONS. 

How  yonder  flock  of  silver  wings 
Fly  roimd  in  ever-^shanging  rings! 
And  as  they  cut  the  azure's  pride. 
And  turn  their  pinions*  silken  side. 
All  sparkle  like  a  net  of  stars. 

Below,  half  bright  in  early  beams. 
The  trodden  city  pours  its  streams. 
And  deafens  with  the  roll  of  cars; 
But  high  those  white-plumed  spirits 
Above  the  tide  of  rich  and  poor. 
And  see  the  fresh  blue  morning  beat 
O'er  Earth  that  toils  with  Earth  otntent 

•ChambertU  JournaL 
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802  FBEDRIEA  BREMER. 

From  The  SpecUtor.  without  thinking  that  the  same  aflJictiona 

FREDBIEA  BBEMEB.*  were  accomplished  in  Charlotte.     The  nar- 

Miss  Bremer  is  such  a  favourite  in  Eng.  ^^^T®  is  all  the  more  lifelike  for  these 
Lind  that  many  wiU  take  up  this  book  with  touches,  but  the  necessary  result  is  that  in- 
interest.  We  are  afraid  everybody  will  lay  ^^^^  ^^  ?  ^*™^^.  woman  we  have  a  girl 
it  down  with  disappointment.  This  is  not  ^°^  *^?^  ^^^^^^'  ^he  traits  which  would  be 
altogether  the  fault  of  the  writer,  though  most  interesting  m  a  child  destined  to  fu- 
the  details  actually  given  us  are  just  su(H-  *"^  '^"^^  would  be  those  that  another  did 
cient  to  tantalize  us.  for  if  they  were  not  so  "^^  s^^^re,  those  that  gave  some  promise, 
agreeable  we  should  not  feel  so  keenly  the  ^'^^  ^^'^^  '"  ^^^^  "^^Y  connected  with  sub- 
want  of  more.  Nor  is  it,  in  spite  of  many  s^q^^wt  efforts.  A  plot  upon  the  dishes  left 
clumsy  phrases  and  an  appearaifce  of  two  ^^?™  hmclioon,  and  on  tlie  fair  claim  of  the 
languages  having  disagreed  with  each  other,  ^^^^^  children  to  a  part  of  the  spoil,  hardly 
the  fault  of  the  translator.  But  it  arises  answers  to  this  definition.  Is  or  do  the 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  Miss  Bremer's  sis-  statements  that  on  the  day  of  their  grand- 
ter,  who  observed  her  closely  during  the  mother's  funeral  the  children  cried  a  great 
years  of  childhood,  was  parted  from  her  in  ^^^^  and  eat  a  great  deal  of  confectionary' ; 
after  life,  that  jMiss  Bremer's  autobiography  that  the  children  had  to  be  thinly  dressed  in 
extends  over  some  sixteen  pages  on^^,  and  ^mter,  with  bare  necks  and  arms,  although 
that  her  letters  tell  us  far  too  little  about  the  rooms  were  very  cold,  double  windows 
herself.  AVe  learn  a  great  deal  about  Miss  ^^^^  unknown,  and  the  panes  were  so  thick 
Bremer  as  a  child,  and  all  this  is  interesting  ^it^  ^^^  t^iat  for  days  together  it  was  impos- 
in  the  extreme.  But  of  the  authoress,  the  ^^^^^  to  look  out  of  the  window.  We  do 
grown  woman,  the  observer  of  life  and  man-  '^^^t  say  that  such  incidents  are  trivial  or 
ners,  the  living  argument  for  female  suffrage  common-place.  Far  from  it.  Tliey  make 
and  the  rights  of  the  sex,  we  have  mere  us  familiar  with  the  early  days  of  the  future 
passing  glimpses.  Once  or  twice  we  are  al-  novelist,  and  they  are  of  interest  in  a  social 
lowed  to  peep  through  the  outer  window  of  P^^»t  of  view  as  throwin<;  a  light  on  Swedish 
the  novelist's  workshop.  What  we  see  most  t'ustoms.^  But  this  is  all  they  do,  and,  un- 
of  is  a  mischievous,  impulsive,  awkward,  ^^^  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  enough, 
and  vain  g'u-l.  kept  down  by  her  parents  and  ^^^^  8<^^™  to  have  a  foretaste  of  the  works 
indulged  bv  a  governess,  playing  pranks  on  ^Y  ^'"^'^  ^^^  Bremer  became  known  when 
old  and  young,  and  setting  out  at  the  a^^e  ^e  look  at  her  vouthful  inquisitiveness. 
of  thirteen  to  walk  to  Stockholm,  with°a  ^^^^  sister  says  there  were  days  on  which 
view  of  crossing  to  Germany  in  disguise  and  ^^^  P"t  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  these 
fighting  against  Napoleon.  As  a  prelude  were  called  her  inquiring  days.  At  one 
to  a  literary  life  such  a  childhood  has  much  time  she  had  a  turn  lor  analyzing  her  dolls, 
to  recommend  it.  But  we  cannot  accept  it  cutting  off  their  heads,  le^,  and  arms  to 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  life  of  Miss  fire-  see  what  was  inside  them.  This  might  seem 
mer.                                             ^  rather  the  work  of  the  critic  than  of  the 

We  have  said  that  Miss  Bremer's  sister  novelist,  and  it  appears  to  have  l)een  always 
is  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  years  of  child«-  ^f  the  destructive  order.   Between  the  years 
hood.     Yet  the  sketch  of  this  period  is  not  ?^  ^^^^^  and  ten,  Fredrika  would  throw 
so  much  a  biography  of  Miss  Bremer  as  an  mto  the  fire  whatever  she  could  lajr  her 
autobiograpliy  of  one  who  lived  with  her.  ^^ands  upon,  giving  as  a  reason  that  it  was 
The  subsequent  fame  of  one  of  the  children  so  debghtful  to  see  the  flames.     China  amd 
has  caused  the  other  to  write  these  recollec-  J^^ass  were  tested  for  brittlcness  on  the  stonei 
tions ;  but  the  democratic  mind  of  a  child  <*ags  before  the  stove,  or  on  a  load  of  fire- 
is   not  to    be    drilled    into    hero-worship,  wood.     One  day  Fredrika  went  up  to  he-- 
Charlotte  cannot  forget  that  Fredrika  made  mother  and  tendered  a  penny,  being  all  tin. 
all  her  sisters  shut  tlieir  eyes  and  pretend  money  she  had  left,  as  a  compensation  for 
to  be  at  the  theatre,  while  she  took  advan-  <lecanter  and  three  gksses  which  she  hi 
tage  of  the  pretence  to  pillage  the  luncheon-  broken.     So  ^luch  was  never  exnccted  ^m 
table.     No  amount  of  after  reputation  can  that  coin  since  the  time  of  the  old  worn  =- 

efface  the  memory  of  such  tricks.     Then,  ^^<>  bought  a  pig  with  it,  and  set  so  ma 

too,  the  children  liad  the  same  parents,  and  ™^n»  animals,  and  objects  in  motion  to  h 

were  treated  alike.     It  is  almost  impossible  ^^^  Purchase  over  the  stile.     In  this  c 

to  remember  that  Fredrika  was  hardly  used,  the  offer  had  the  effect  of  pacifying  Fr 

ka's  mother,  who  was  generally  aevere 

•  Lire  Lettern,  and  Posthumous  Works  qf  Fred-  her  children.     She  wanted  them,  savs  Fl 

rtka  nremer     VAUod  by  her  Sister,  Chariotte  Bre-  -ju^   to  hp  nopfp«*t   ar  the  hproinmi  of 

mef.  Translated  ft-om  the  Swedish  by  Frnir.Milow.  "^"*»  ">   "®  peneci,  as  me  neromes  Ol 

Luuduu :  Low,  Suu,  and  Manton.  mantes  are  perfect.   And  in  thiB  the  — 
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was  disf^ppointed.    Fredrika  says  herself,  of  this  weakness.    We  do  not  detect  it  in 

**I  walked  badly,  sat  badly,  stood  badly,  her  letters  when  she  had  become  famous. 

curtsied  badly,^  and  the  sister's  account,  This  is  what  she  writes  on  the  reception  of 

though  fuller,  is  hardly  more  graphic :  —  her  second  work :  — 

*■  At  the  time  when  Fredrika  and  I  wero  ohil-  ''  It  is  absurd,  absurd,  absurd  !  I  believe 
dren»  there  did  not  exist  tho  same  relation  be-  that  some  kind  fairy  has  pronounced  some  ho- 
tween  parents  and  children  as  nowada^-s.  Se-  cus-pocus  on  me  and  my  little  book.  The  sen- 
ders parents  belong  now  to  the  exceptions;  at  sation  which  it  creates  is  quite  ridiculous.  It  is 
that  time  they  were  generally  severe,  and  chil-  i^ow  the  ton  to  read  it,  especially  in  the  fkah- 
dren  fdt  for  them  more  f^ar  than  love  and  con-  ionable  world.  It  is  spoken  of  everywhere,  and 
ftdenoe  I  remember  still  how  frequently,  when  so  is  its  authoress,  who  cannot  now  any  longer 
we  heard  the  voices  of  our  parents  on  their  re-  hope  to  remain  anonymous.  I  am  obliged  to 
turn  home,  we  hastened  to  hide  ourselves  in  our  listen  to  so  many  fine  things,  that  I  am  only  as- 
goremeas's  room,  or  in  that  of  our  Finland  tonished  that  they  do  not  make  me  quite  giddy 
nurse,  old  Lena.  During  the  winters,  in  the  (which,  after  all,  they  do  not).  Medborgaren 
first  years  of  our  residence  in  Stockholm,  my  (the  newspaper)  lias  also  reviewed  the  work,  and 
parents  used  to  be  a  great  deal  out  in  the  fash-  in  a  most  flattering  manner  it  speaks  of  the  un- 

tonable  world,  and  we  children  saw  them  rarely   usual  talent  of  the  authoress;  and  *  the  II 

except  at  stated  times  in  the  day.    At  eight  family,'  especially,  gets  the  most  splendid  en- 

o'doek  in  the  morning  we  were  to  be  rewly   comiums.    Palmblad  has  written  to  G strom 

drcssed,  and  had  to  come   in  to  say    *  Good  that  the  book  meets  with  such  a  rapid  sale  that 

morning,'  first  to  my  mother,  who  sat  in  a  small  he  must  provide  a  second  edition  thereof." 

drawing-room  taking  her  coffee.    She  looked  at  ^         ...            .       ,         i     i        • 

US  with  a  ssrutinizing  glance  during  our  walk  ^^,^  similar  strain,  she  asks  her  sister  to 

fkt>m  the  door  up  to  her  chair.    If  we  had  provide  her  with  materials :  — 

walked  badly,  we  had  to  go  back  again  to  the  ..  ri^         1.111.           a                         1   vi 

door  to  renew  our  promemule,  curtscf,  and  kiss  ^^^^^^  «^°^^^^  ^^PP^  to  see  any  remarkable 

her  hand.    If  our  curtsey  had  been  awkwardly  Pfrsonages,  any  real  onginals,  please  describe 

performed,  we  had  to  make  it  over  again.    Poor  *^f '^  1^  mc.   I  want  to  make  use  of  them  in  my 

bttle  Fredrika  could  never  walk,  stond,  sit,  or  ^^^'/'^^s-     »"/  pray,  dearest,  mention  this  or 

eurtse^  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  mother,  ind  whatever  else  I  write  to  you  al>out  my  author- 

hsd  mVny  bitter  and  wretched  moments  in  con-  f  .^P'  *^  "^%:    ^^^P^*'  .^  /"  S^"^"^  ^/!7 

Bsonenoe.'*  frightened  of  being  described  m  books,  and  m 

^  our  country  an  authoress  is  often  looked  upon 

A»^^i«»«*>»«A.«f«i  «/.^»;^A»«A,.f  r«„o*  K«^^  ^  *  regular  scarecrow.    If  I  should  come  to 

Another  parental  requirement  must  have  christi^stad,  I  wish  to  be  known  there  merely 

mt«d    harshly  on  the   danghters    mind.    «s  the  sister  of  Mrs. ,  which  I  am  sure  wifi 

The  njothcr  wished  her  children  to  be  irrno-  Xi^  the  best  letter  of  introducUon  for  me." 
rant,  in  order  tiiat  they  mi<;ht  dwell  m  an 

ttmosphcre  of  purity.     Thev  were  never  With  the  exception   of  these  two  pas- 

tUowed  to  remain  in  the  drawmj^-room  when  sages,  and  a  few  of  the  same  kind  scattered 

▼isitors  came,  lest  they  should  hear  some-  throujrhout  the  letters,  the  book  adds  little 

thing  unsuited  to  their  innocent  ears.     AVe  or  nothin<x  to  literar}'  history.     The  details 

may  conciMve  how  obnoxious  this  would  be  to  of  Miss  Bremer's  own  success  are  sin^- 

•n  mquiwtive  child,  and  one  whose  curiosity  larly  scanty.     Of  criticism,  of  revelation, 

iras  to  stand  her  in  8U(rh  good  stead.  Again,  there  is  hardly  a  wonl.     Perhaps  the  few 

'B'rcdrika's  father  had  an  excellent  practice  lines  in  which  the  authon^ss  speaks  of  one 

Of  reading  aloud  to  his  dauj^hters  in  the  of  the  characters  in  the  Neighbours  are  the 

^rening.    It  is  difficult  to  imaj^ino  anything  only  exception,  and  we  confess  we  quote 

^liore  calculated  to  excite  an  (;arly  interest  these  linos  more  for  the  sake  of  the  lesson 

^nd  create  youthful  tast<»'     Unfortunately  thev  teach  to  other  lady  novelists  tlian  for 

fce  read  them  works  they  did  not  care  for  in  their  intrinsic  value :  — 

^  language  which  they  did  not  understand. 

Rehear  more  of  the  severitv  of  the  par-  "7<'^  ^J^  "K»>V  ^^^  Charlotte !    « I  have 

«itifrom   Charlotte  than   from  Frednka.  not  been  able  to  make  Bnmo  fall  deeply  enough ' 

:»«  Fredrika  alludes  to  it  shortly,  and  com-  ^»*^,  respect  to  rfeerf.,  for  only  then  true  love 

"*j-*      Ai-  A     uM^  ««  *t  ^      *  n»  1         u  .-  1  r.  11  could  reveal  its  power  and  sublimity.  Ah  !  when 
Ijwia  that  while     they  stiifTcil  my  head  full ,  ^^^      j,     ^  ^f        ^^  ^^^  indi»jrent  specta- 

^  fine  precepts  against  vanity  they  planted  ■  ^^^  l^^^^r^  i^  the  depths  of  his  dark  iSyss, 

^ty  Itself  m  my  heart.       1  he  measures  ^j^^^  j^^,  has  forfeitt?<l  everybody's  sympathy  and 

•*e  took  to  correct  the  natural  lowness  of  interest,  and  when  the  pure  and  the  gwxl  turn 

*et  forehead  by  pulling  out  her  hair  from  away  from  him  with  horror,  then  it  is  that  true 
•oe  roots,  and  to  reduce  the  size  of  her  ^  love  triumphantly  feels  its  power,  stoops  down  to 
j^iOse,  in  which  she  was  not  equally  success- :  the  forsaken  one,  seixes  hold  of  him,  and  does 
*^  irere  apparently  the  chief  outwar(>signs ;  not  rest  until  it  has  raised  him  out  of  the  slough. 
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I  know  that  it  is  so,  and  that  this  picture  is  true.        <*  0  godlike  isolation !  which  art  mine. 

But  it  would  have  been  truer  and  better,  if  I  I  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain," 

had  chosen  for  Bruno  another  kind  of  criminal-  .     ,      . 

ity.    A  murder  would  have  been  more  in  ac-  is  the  keynote  of  the  despairing  cry  which 

cordance  with  his  character;  but  there  is  some-  follows,  — 

thing  so  horrible  in  a  murder.    On  the  other  ,, --d    ,        ,        1*1.  x     -j  1.  j       ^  ^ 

hanl.  a  participation  to  a  certain  degree  in  the        ^^  <>»  ^^  'T-'^?*  ^TI*,'^  ^}^ 

dave  tradT  mafbe  imagined  withoS  the  pai-       .  J'"  "P'"^'  *«  ^«^  m  that  lone  haU, 

ticipator  neoeeSarily  be^g  a  hardened  yillSa,         No  voice  breaks  through  the  rtillnM  of  this 

especially  when  his  active  share  in  such  a  trade  rv^^i   '     j        m  h  •  #• 

is  WlT^ven  up,  which  his  confession  seems  to  ^°«  ^^P»  ^^  «1«^<»  "^ 

unply.    It  would,  therefore,  have  beai  better  if  ^nd  the  fifty-first  verse,  though  uttered  by 

I^  mo?e  clearly  defined  Bruno's  share  in  the  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^y^  j^  ^^U^  ^^^  the  lad  perplexed 

minor  in  which  the  poet  himself  suggests 
the  surface  truth  which  fed  the  false  conclu- 
sion. 

From  The  SpecUtor.  ,^^-  Tainsh  observes,  "  It  cannot  be  de- 

nied  that  one  tendency  of  civilization  is  to 

A  STUOT  OF  TENNYSON.*  produce  such  a  character  as  is  here  ideal- 

Mr.  Tainsh  does  not  belong  to  the  nu-  J^^d,"  but  in  making  that  remark  we  think 

merous  class  of  critics  who  love  to  detect  **®  *^  «^8®^  ^»®  »J?««^  P^"*U2  ^^®  ^***^ 
"motes  in  sunbeams."  He  brings  a  quite  acter  portrayed.  He  says,  "With  nature 
sufficiently  large  share  of  reverence  to  his  5°^,  ^S®  ^^^  of  mankmd  he  seeks  to 
work,  but,  like  many  another  zealous  disci-  ST®^*  ,  ?^^  7®  demur  to  this  utteriy. 
pie,  he  aspires  too  eagerly  to  the  office  of  ^he  soul  here  descnbed  knows  nothing  of 
mterpreter.  We  were  about  to  say  he  had  nature  save  through  art.  The  love  of  na- 
strong  sympathy  with  Tennyson,  but  sym-  ^^* "««  the  love  of  God,  kills  contemnt. 
pathy  impLes  insight,  which  he  certainly  Nature,  "which  counts  nothmg  that  sTie 
possesses  m  a  very  bmited  degree,— enough,  P«®<»  TTm-  ''*!?»  ^?V^^  at  least  teach  the 
perhaps,  to  save  him  from  the  charge  of  impossibdity  of  speaking  of  "  isoUtion "  as 
•murdering  to  dissect,'  but  utterly  insuffi-  an  attribute  of  Hun  who  is  the  central  soopce 
cient  to  render  him  of  service  to  the  careful  ^^  harmony : 

student  of  Tennyson's  writings.     To  those  «« My  soul  leaps  up  when  I  bdidd 

who  have  not  made  a  deep  study  of  Tenny-  a  rainbow  in  the  sky; 

son,  Mr.  Tainsh's  book  will  afford  pleasant  So  was  it  when  my  life  began; 

reading,  and,  perhaps,  guide  the  attention  So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man; 

to  mucn  which  might  omerwise  have  been  So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old» 

passed  by;  as,  for  example,  when  he  ob-    '  Or  let  me  die." 

serves  that  Tennyson  "  has  the  true  drama-  ny         ,  ^.t       ^   ^        •  •    ^««   « 

tic  power  dashed  with  a  tendency  to  analy-  To  «uch  a  one  the  whole  universe  »  filled 
sis,"  we  know  that  he  has  put  into  the  witii  voices,  to  hun  the  emmet  seems  to  have 

reader^s  hand  a  key  for  the  lick  of  which  *  \}^^  ^^?^"!  '°^il'?^""C  "*<^^«^1'7 

many  have  not  read  Tennyson  aright,  and  «R'i^^  that  lives  m  a  ditch  to  be  supronnded 

which  it  is  possible  he  may  use  to  much  7"^}  an  atmosphere  mud  camiot  touch.    It 

more  purpose  than  Mr.  Tainsh  hunself  has  "  *™®  Tennyson  says  elsewhere  of  man :  — 

done.    For  example,  there  can  be  no  doubt  «  As  through  the  frame  which  binds  him  in 

that  the  personal  sympathy  of  the  poet  is  His  isolation  grows  defined." 
so  strongly  with  the  contempt  expressed  in 

the  fifl>'-first  verse  of  the  "ralace  of  But  this,  often  so  true  of  man,  b  so  in  pro- 
Art  : " portion  to  his  inability  to  touch  others  with 

and  draw  them  into  intimacy  with  his  h^ii* 

«*  In  filthy  sloughs  they  roll  a  prurient  skin,  est  or  inmost  self,  —  surely  no  godlike  So- 

They  graze  and  wallow,  breed  and  sleep :  ulty  this,  though  often  the  plague  of  tb6 

And  oft  some  brainless  devil  enters  in,  most  godlike  men.    But  none  knew  better 

And  drives  them  to  the  deep  ; "  ^i^  Tennyson  that  intimacy  with  natnre 

that  the  effect  of  the  preceding  verse,  in  ^ouW  remedy,  not  create  Uiis  eyfl,  and  we 

which  the  soul  isgivmg  expression  to  the  thmk  he  has  made  this  most  manifest  to  tlie 

thought  which  of  aU  others  the  poet  holds  ^^reful  student,  who,  throughout  this  poem, 

to  be  falsest,  loses  much  of  its  power.  will  trace  the  absence  of  nature  everyWheie ; 

'^  he  has  done  this  with  the  apparent  caretess- 

•  A  study  qf  TennpBon.    By  Edward  CampbeU    "ff^  "l^^^  «?«»  ^«  %^^*  "*  *^  J?2fS 

Tainsh.  London :  Chapman  ft  Hall.  art.  Nature  18  eveiywhere  spoken  of  freolf 
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Mr.  Tiiiuh  i&ye  Tennyson  ranuot  help  in~ 
teipre^g  his  characters.  This  ta  abaolutelj- 
true,  and  that  which  in  feebler  hands  would 
have  been  a  defect,  ia  his  has  become  a  grei  . 
spiritual  power,  having  all  the  force  of  tht 
•nbtlest  mental  analysis ;  but  when  Mr. 
Tsinah  observes  that,  unlike  Shakespeare^ 
Teanjrson  aever  quite  leaves  his  own  per~ 
aonahty  behind,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
this  only  superficially  true.  There  may  be 
(and  Mr.  Taineh  would  be  the  first  to  ad- 
mit this)  the  highest  dramatic  power  in  ex' 
hibiUug  character  from  inside,  but  when 
Hamlet  soliloquizes,  we  inquire  of  Shake- 
qieare,  not  that  he  comes  before  us  in  the 
least,  but  that  all  revelation  carries  thought 
iutinctively  back  to  the  revealer.  And  on 
this  subject  we  have  one  of  the  weakest  par- 
agraphs in  the  book :  — 

"  I  may  vaitnre  a  remark  here  upon  the 
poem  'A  Character.'  It  is,  T  concciie,  the 
vtakwt  of  the  portraits;  aod  it  is  so  because  the 
poet  haa  bo  point  of  sympathy  trith  the  charac- 
ter be  haa  drawn.  Tennyson  has  drawn  eiotvl 
ncn  and  women  with  araasterly  hand  (as  Lance- 
lot and  Guiaetere) ;  but,  in  all  tliat  bo  has  so 
drawn,  then  are  touches  of  nobility  that  make 
them  not  altogether  nnlorable.  Whenever  he 
attempts  a  aharocter  that  he  wholly  dislikes,  he 
bils,  as  I  thbk.  The  brother  in  '  llaud,'  the 
pareoU  hi '  Ajlmer'a  Field,'  the  curate  in  '  Ed- 
win Morris,'  and  the  hypocrite  in  'Sea  Dreams' 
are  examplea  of  this.  He  cannot  stand  outside  ' 
neh  ebancCere,  and  look  at  them  with  a  mere  I 
•nist's  eye;  his  moral  repulsion  shows  through 
Ua  work  and  makes  the  drawing  coarse.  One 
don  not  love  him  the  leas  for  this ;  but,  as  far  as  ' 
artiMio  power  is  cooc«mal,  it  is  a  defect.  Shake-  ' 
■pean  was  not  thus,  nor  is  any  fcreat  pure  ot>- 
jWtiTepoet;  but  Chen  objecdve  poets  do  not  gain  ' 
the  ttmng  ptTtonal  love  of  their  readers."  I 

Mr.  Tainsh  baa  done  much  of  hia  work  i 
*dl,  but  this  criticism  argui's  an  extremely  | 
Uiiut«d  range  both  of  thoupbt  and  espen-  I 
CBCS  on  the  writer's  part.  In  the  first  place, 
*nkiu>ts  and  coarseness  are  the  reverse  of 
UfUnymes,  and  neitlior  Icrm  is  applicable. 
**  lay  Tennyson  fails  in  drawing  a  charac- 
(*>'  he  wholly  dislikes  is  a  piece  of  criti- 
c's altogetlter  beneath  notice.  In  what 
foup  does  Vivien  stand?  But  in  the  in- 
•ttceiouotcd,  more  especially  in  "  AChaiv 
•ter,"  Tennyson  has  pven  some  of  his  fin- 
•*  and  strongest  touches.  Wc  could  fancy  ■ 
«■  never  moT«  contented  with  liis  work 
1^  when  he  drew  the  inimitable  sketch  of 
ueBUUTbo  I 


And  Mr.  Tainsh  makes  hia  want  of  in- 
^it  most  manifest  when  endeavouring  to 
Qiibit  it  most.  We  confess,  we  think  that 
except  in  the  hands  of  a  very  great  critic 
(which  he  assuredly  is  not)  there  is  some- 
uiing  amounting  to  a  literaiy  impertinence 
in  publishing,  as  in  chapter  vii,  he  has  done, 
aprose  version  of  "The  Two  Voices."  We 
opened  this  chapter  with  a  feeling  of  annoy- 
ance akin  to  that  which  we  have  oft«n  ex- 
perienced when  looking  at  "  Parables  ex- 
plained" or  "  Truths  made  easy,"  but  our 
irritation  reached  its  climax  when  we  found 
tbis  passage :  — 

"  Bat  thou,'  said  I,  '  hast  misa'd  thy  mark. 
Who  sought'st  to  wT«ck  my  mortal  ark^ 
By  making  all  the  horiion  dark. 

'  Whatever  crazy  Borrow  saith, 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath. 
Has  ever  truly  long'd  for  death. 

'  "na  life,  whereof  our  nervea  are  scant. 
Oh  !  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant, — 
More  life,  and  ftiller,  that  we  vtsnt'  " 

Thus  rendered :  — 

.Van. — Tee;  but  you  have  missed  your 
mark,  and  have  not  tricked  me  into  death  by  one- 
ided  falsehoods.  No  living  being  evar  truly 
mged  for  death,    tt  is  more  life  that  we  want, 

ot  death." 

After  this,  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised 
that  Mr.  Tainsh  can  speak  of  "The  Two 
Voices  "as  "  fullof/usfi'uu*  poetry."  Noth- 
ing could  be  so  utteriy  slipshdil  and  un- 
meaning as  the  application  of  this  epithet 
to  a  poem  wherein  every  metaphor  is  re- 
strained to  its  severest  meaning,  and  the 
spirit  itflclf  is  exhibited  as  shivering  in  the 
nakedness  of  unresQlvcd  doubt. 

Some  oftbc  criticism  on  the  lesser  poems 
is  very  good,  anil  on  Annie  in  "  Enoch  Ar- 
isen" we  think  Kir.  Tainsh  reads  her  as 
Tennyson  meant  her  to  be  read,  as  "  in  no 
way  an  ideal  character."  "Her  long  hes- 
itation about  marrying  Philip  is  as  much  fear 
:ia  fidelity.  It  was  through  her  suggestion, 
lialf  or  wholly  unconscious,  it  may  be,  that 
he  first  spoke  of  it  to  her, — 


is  the  language  not  of  the  desolation  of  faith- 
ful love,  out  of  the  longing  for  some  new 
interest  and  s^Tnpathy."  But  even  here  we 
think  he  is  utterly  mistaken  in  l>elieving  that 
Tennyson  inlrodnces  a  kind  of  "  mechuucal 
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Bupcrnaturalism  **  into  such  passages  as 
where  it  is  said  of  Enoch  on  Annie's  wed- 
ding day, — 


«« 


Though  fidntlj,  merrily,  for  and  fkr  away, 
He  heard  the  pealing  of  his  parish  bells.'* 

Or  that  more  exquisite  passage  in  "Aylmer^s 
Field,"  beginning, — 

**  Star  to  star  vibrates  light,  may  soul  to  soul 
Strike  through  a  finer  element  of  her  own? 
So,  from  afar,  touch  as  at  once?  or  why 
That  night,  that  moment  when  she  named  his 

name. 
Did  the  keen  shriek,  *  Tes,  love,  yes,  Edith, 

yes  ! '  "  &c. 

On  these  passages  we  have  the  remark, 
•*  This  element  of  mechanical  supernatural- 
ism  tends  to  ^ve  the  thoughtful  student  an 
impression  of  unreality,  and,  therefore, 
weakness,  in  the  structure  of  the  story; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  pleases  those 
whose  standards  of  judgment  have  been 
formed  bv  lower  masters/^  Perhaps  Mr. 
Tainsh  thmks  Milton  guilty  of  a  like  weak- 
ness in  that  famous  passage, — 

**  "Whatever  draws  me  on, 
Or  sympathy,  or  some  co-natural  force. 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite 
With  secret  amity  things  of  like  kind, 
By  secretest  conveyance." 

In**Aylmer's  Field,"  though  appreciating 
much,  Mr.  Tainsh  has  missed  many  of  the 
finest  points,  as,  fur  instance,  that  sketch  of 
Edith,  which  artists  must  have  failed  for 
want  of  power  rather  than  of  will  to  trans- 
late for  us  into  more  tangible  form, 

•*  Edith,  whose  pensive  beauty,  perfect  else, 
But  subject  to  the  season  or  the  mood. 
Shone  like  a  mystic  star  between  the  less 
And  greater  glory,  varying  to  and  fro. 
We  know  not  wherefore  ;  bounteously  made. 
And  yet  so  finely  that  a  troublous  touch 
Thinn'd,  or  would  seem  to  thin,  her  in  a  day. 
Or  joyous  to  dilate  as  towards  ^e  light." 

But  it  is  when  he  approaches  **  In  Memo- 
nam  "  that  Mr.  Tainsn  fails  most  complotolv. 
Though  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  m 
many  respects  beautiful  chapters  in  tlic  book, 
it  is  weak  in  relation  to  its  immediate  sub- 
ject, really,  we  are  compelled  to  think, 
throujjh  want  of  a  little  more  industry  on 
the  writer's  part,  rather  than  from  failure  in 
intellectual  capacity.  **  The  power  of  rev- 
erence," he  tells  us,  and  with  considerable 
truth,  is  **the  measure  of  the  life  of  the 
soul ;"  this  power  he  certainly  does  not  want. 
He  has  insight  enough  into  tlie  genius  of  the 
whole  to  see  much  of  its  beauty  and  to  feel 


its  power ;  it  is  in  analysb  he  fkils.  This 
strength  in  generalization  and  weakness  in 
detailis  apparent  throughout  the  book,  but 
comes  out  most  fully  in  the  yert)&l  commen- 
tary on  **  In  Memoriam,"  which  fills  chapter 
ix.  Mr.  Tainsh  tells  us,  that  as  minds  dif- 
fer, what  is  perfectly  clear  to  one  may  fail  to 
strike  another,  and  for  this  reason  he  feels  it 
right  to  make  this  commentary  full,  but  that 
at  the  same  time  he  lias  marked  the  passages 
which  have  seemed  to  himself  obscure,  in  the 
hope  that  by  publishing  his  needs  he  might 
create  a  chance  of  getting  them  supplied. 
We  are  bound  to  observe  that  the  latter  part 
of  his  intention  is  the  most  obvious  in  the 
commentary.  We  select  a  few  instances; 
in  the  first  verse  of  the  dedication,  begin- 
ning— 


«< 


Strong  Son  of  God,"  &o. 


Mr.  Tainsh  observes,  •*  Probably  Christ,  but 
there  are  passages  below  that  look  more  like 
an  address  to  the  impersonal  love  of  God." 
Surely  the  fourth  verse  might  have  settled 
that  question, — 

**  Thou  soemest  human  and  divine. 
The  highest,  hoUest  manhood  Thou." 

Again,  "  Canto  iii.,  2,  3,  4.  The  general 
drift  of  these  lines  is  manifest.  The  exact 
force  of  the  expressions  used  I  do  not  see." 
We  think  a  very  little  reflection  might  have 
revealed  the  exquisite  beauty  of  delineating 
sorrow,  ••  Priestess  in  the  vaults  of  Death," 
as  seeing  all  things  through  the  distorting 
mist  of  unshed  tears :  — 

**  *  The  stars,'  she  whispers, '  blindly  nm ; 
A  web  is  woven  across  the  sky.*  '* 

Of  the  perfect  metaphor  in  canto  24 :  4 :  — 

*'  Or  that  the  pest  will  always  win 
A  glory  from  its  being  rar ; 
And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 
We  saw  not,  when  we  moved  therein,*' 

—  a  thought  as  absolutely  consistent  with  the 
facts  of  our  mental  as  of  our  bodily  vision, 
being  as  scientifically  accurate  as  any  de- 
monstrable proposition,  we  have  this  re- 
mark :  —  **  I  cannot  but  think  this  rather  far 
fetched  as  a  metaphor,  seeing  that  it  does  not 
lie  within  the  present  experience  of  man  to 
see,  as  a  distant  star  or  planet,  a  body  he 
has  once  lived  upon."  In  canto  42,  wo  think 
he  altogether  misses  the  sense  of  the  passage 
through  not  seeing  the  force  of  the  word 
**  figurt^d."  If  ho  had  ever  marked  the  ez^ 
quisite  tracery  on  leaves  void  of  pulp,  **  bun 
of  the  body,"  he  would  have  unaerstood  tha 
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**  So  that  still  garden  of  the  eouls 
In  manj  a  figured  leaf  enrols,*' 

—  and, — 

**  And  silent  traces  of  the  past 
Be  all  the  o(dor  of  the  flower,'* 

more  clearly  than  at  present.  So  again  in 
canto  49,  in  the  verse  beginning — 

**  Be  near  me  when  tl^e  sensuous  frame 
Is  racked  with  pangs  that  conquer  dust, 

Mr.  Tainsh  *•  does  not  see  the  force  "  of 

**  And  l^e  a  maniac  scattering  dust. 
And  Life  a  fury  slinging  flume." 

'Here,  agun,  the  failure  of  imaginative  power 
comes  in.  But  paraphrases  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  any  one  who  cannot  instinct- 
ively realize  the  truth  and  power  of  these 
images.    In  canto  54, 

**  I  stretch  lame  hands  of  fiiith,  and  grope. 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff," 

Mr.  Tainsh  observes,  **  There  is  an  antith- 
esis of  thought  here,  that  is  not  clearly 
brought  out.  It  is  thus  :  —  *  I  fall  upon  the 
great  altar  stairs  that  slope  up  to  God,  and 
stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  but  because  they 
are  lame  hands,  I  do  but  grope  and  gather 
dust  and  chalT,^  ^^  &c.  Now  a  man  with  his 
eyes  open  in  the  li^at  does  not  gather  chaff 
for  grain,  because  his  hands  are  lame.  Mr. 
Tainsh  does  not  perceive  that  **  grope  "  must 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  soul  is  working  in 
the  dark,  kneeling 

**  Ujpon  the  great  world's  altar  stairs. 
That  slope  throxigh  darkness  up  to  God." 

The  same  class  of  difficulty  occurs  to  him 


when  reading  the  fiH^-fifUi  canto  in  the 
verse, 

**  Man,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fiur. 
Such  splendid  purpoee  in  his  eyes,  — 
Who  roU'd  the  psidm  to  wintry  skies. 
Who  built  him  fiBmes  of  fruitless  prayer." 

He  observes,  **I  cannot  but  think  wintry 
and  fruitless  discordant  with  the  thought  of 
the  canto."  **  They  must  be  discordant  be- 
cause they  endorse  the  apparent  teaching  of 
nature,"  which  the  rest  of  the  canto  is 
against,  but  we  think  if  any  one  would  take 
the  trouble  to  look  for  a  moment  from  the 
poet's  stand-point,  he  would  see,  on  the  con- 
trar}',  how  essential  the  wonls  are  to  the 
climax,  how  in  strict  hannony  with  the 
thought  of  the  whole,  though  like  all  Ten- 
nyson's writing,  indeed,  like  all  the  writing 
of  the  deepest  thinkers,  slightly  elliptical, 
the  silence  suggesting  more  than  the  speech : 
the  hi«;rhcr  the  spirit  of  man  has  reached  the 
more  impatient  ne  becomes  of  explanatory- 
words.  It  is  always  diflicult  to  realize  that 
other  minds  may  not  grasp  a  thought  which 
comes  intuitively  to  our  own. 

If  we  seem  to  have  been  hj'percritical  in 
noticing  the  many  points  wherein  Mr.  Tainsh 
fails  so  signally,  it  is  because  we  yet  believe 
him,  on  the  whole,  worthy  of  patient  crit- 
icism, because  when  all  deductions  are  made 
we  can  still  commend  his  little  work  to  many 
to  whom  the  writings  of  our  great  poet  are 
a  scaled  book.  They  would  do  well  to  read 
much  that  Mr.  Taint^h  has  written,  imbibe 
his  spirit,  and  avail  themselves  of  his  sug- 
gestions, though  they  would  do  better  to 
drink  for  themselves  at  the  fountain-head, 
and  find  out  with  a  little  painstaking  if  Ten- 
nyson be  not  far  more  lucid  than  uis  com- 
mentators. 


Gems  of  Literature.  —  A  new  novel  is  ad- 
vertised under  the  name  of  Th€  Countess' $ 
CroM,  It  is  rumoure<l  that  this  is  the  first  of  a 
eeries  with  similar  titles,  such  as,  77^e  Baron- 
ew'f  Bracelet^or  the  Fatal  Clasp;  The  Duch- 
rtt'f  Diamomh,  or  Jill  are  not  Brilliants  that 
Glitter ;  The  Princess's  Pendant,  or  Thereby 
hangs  a  Tale,  &c.  Critics  are  forewarned  not 
to  condemn  these  works  of  fiction  as  precious 
^bbish. — Punch. 


Just  tbx  Najob   roa  Uul  —  Antiquarians 


and  artists  had  better  go  at  once  and  take  a  last 
fond  look  at  Paris.  Thanks  to  Baron  Haus- 
mnnn's  organ  of  destructiveness,  there  soon 
will  hanlly  be  a  single  old  house  left  there.  lie 
goes  aI)out,  fike  Asmodeus,  taking  all  the  roofl^ 
off,  and  does  not  put  them  on  again,  until  the 
8tixM>ts  have  been  remodelled.  Says  a  Paris  Cor- 
respondent— 

"What  with  expropriation  and  moving,  all  the 
world  \a  uuhouiMMl." 

Unhoused;  precisely  so:  and  may  we  not  sug- 
gest that  Hausmann  ought  to  change  his  name 
now  to  Unhausmaun.  — Punch, 
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From  Haomillan't  Magazine. 
LUCRETIUS. 

BT  ALVRXD  TBSlfYSOir,  POKT  LAUREATE. 

LncniA,  wedded  to  Luoretias,  found 
Her  ma^lter  cold  ;  for  when  the  morning  flush 
Of  passion  and  the  first  embrace  had  died 
Between  them,  tho'  he  loTed  her  none  the  less. 
Yet  often  when  the  Woman  heard  his  foot 
Return  fix)m  pacings  in  the  field,  and  ran 
To  greet  him  with  a  kiss,  the  master  took 
Small  notice,  or  austerely,  for — his  mind 
Half  buried  in  some  weightier  argument. 
Or  fSuic  j-bome  perhaps  upon  the  rise 
And  long  roll  of  the  Hexameter — he  past 
To  turn  and  ponder  those  three  hundred  scrolls 
Left  by  the  Teacher  whom  he  held  divine. 
She  brook*d  it  not ;  but  wrathful,  petulant. 
Dreaming  some  rival,  sought  and  fbund  a  witch 
Who  brew'd  the  philtre  which  had  power,  they 

said. 
To  lead  an  errant  passion  home  again. 
And  this,  at  times,  she  mingled  with  his  drink, 
And  this  destroyed  him  ;  for  the  wicked  broth 
Confused  the  chcmic  labour  of  the  blood. 
And  tickling  the  brute  brain  within  the  man's 
Made  havock  among  those  tender  cells,  and 

check*d 
His  power  to  shape :  he  loath'd  himself ;  and  once 
After  a  tempest  woke  upon  a  mom 
That  mock'd  him  with  returning  calm  and  cried, 

*  *  Storm  in  the  night !  for  thrice  I  heard  the  rain 
Rushing ;  and  once  the  flash  of  a  thunderbolt — 
Methought  I  never  saw  so  fierce  a  fork  — 
Struck  out  the  streaming  mountain-side,  and 

show'd 
A  riotous  confluence  of  watercourses 
Blanching  and  billowing  in  a  hollow  of  it. 
Where  all  but  yester-eve  was  dusty-dry. 

Storm,  and  what  dreams,  ye  holy  Gods,  what 
dreams! 
For  thrice  I  waken'd  after  dreams.    Perchance 
We  do  but  recoUect  the  dreams  that  come 
Just  ere  the  waking :  terrible !  for  it  seem'd 
A  void  was  made  in  Nature ;  all  her  bonds 
Crack 'd  ;  and  I  saw  the  flaring  atom-streams 
And  torrents  of  her  myriad  universe, 
Ruining  along  the  illimitable  inane. 
Fly  on  to  cla&  together  again,  and  make 
Another  and  another  frame  of  things 
For  ever :  that  was  mine,  my  dream,  I  knew  it — 
Of  and  belonging  to  me,  as  the  dog 
With  inward  yelp  and  restless  fon^oot  plies 
His  function  of  the  woodland  :  but  the  next !  - 
I  thought  that  all  the  blood  by  Sylla  shed 
Came  driving  rainlike  down  again  on  earth. 
And  where  it  dash'd  the  reddening  meadow, 

sprang 
No  dragon  warriors  from  Cadmean  teeth, 
For  these  I  thought  my  dream  would  show  to  me. 
But  girls,  Hctnirai,  curious  in  their  art. 
Hired  animalisms,  vile  as  those  that  made 
The  muU)crry-faced  Dictator's  orgies  worse 
Than  aught  they  fable  of  the  quiet  Gods. 


And  hands  they  inixt,*aiid  yell'd  and  round  me 

drove 
In  narrowing  circles  till  I  yell'd  again 
Half-sufibcated,  and  sprang  up,  and  saw— 
Was  it  the  first  beam  of  my  latest  day  7 

Then,  then,  from  utter  gloom  stood  out  the 
breasts. 
The  breasts  of  Helen,  and  hoveringly  a  aword 
Now  over  and  now  under,  now  direct. 
Pointed  itself  to  pierce,  but  sank  down  shamed 
At  all  that  beauty  ;  and  as  I  stared,  a  fire. 
The  fire  that  left  a  roofless  Ilion, 
Shot  out  of  them,  and  scorch'd  me  that  I  woke. 

Is  this  thy  vengeance,  holy  Venus,  thine. 
Because  I  would  not  one  of  thine  own  doves. 
Not  ev'n  a  rose,  were  offer'd  to  thee?  thine» 
Forgetful  how  my  rich  prooemion  makes 
Thy  glory  fly  along  the  Italian  field. 
In  lays  that  will  outlast  thy  Deity  T 

Deity?  nay,  thy  worshippers.    My  tongue 
Trips,  or  I  speak  profiBinely.    Which  of  these 
Angers  thee  most,  or  angers  thee  at  all  ? 
Not  if  thou  be'st  of  those  who  fiur  aloof 
From  envy,  hate  and  pity,  and  spite  and  soom. 
Live  the  great  life  which  all  our  greatest  fiun 
Would  foUow,  oenter'd  in  eternal  calm. 

Nay,  if  thou  canst,  0  Goddess,  like  onrBdves 
Touch,  and  be  touched,  then  would  I  cry  to  thee 
To  kiss  thy  Mavors,  roll  thy  tender  arms 
Round  him,  and  keep  him  from  the  last  of  blood 
That  makes  a  steaming  slaughter-house  of  Rome. 

Ay,  but  I  meant  not  thee  ;  I  meant  not  her. 
Whom  all  the  pines  of  Ida  shook  to  see 
Slide  fVom  that  quiet  heaven  of  hers,  and  tempt 
Tlie  Trojan,  while  his  neat-heids  were  abroad  ; 
Nor  her  that  o'er  her  wounded  hunter  wept 
Her  Deity  false  in  human  amorous  tears ; 
Nor  whom  her  beardless  apple-arbiter 
Decided  fairest.    Rather,  O  ye  G{)ds, 
Poet-like,  as  the  great  Sicilian  oaJled 
Calliope  to  grace  his  golden  verse— 
Ay,  and  this  Kypris  also — did  I  take 
That  popular  name  of  thine  to  shadow  finrth 
The  aJl-generating  powers  and  genial  heat 
Of  Nature,  when  she  strikes  through  the  thick 

blood 
Of  cattle,  and  light  is  large  and  lambe  are  |^ad 
Nosing  the  mother's  udder,  and  the  bird 
Makes  his  heart  voice  amid  the  blase  of  flowcn: 
Which  things  appear  the  work  of  mightj  Godii 

The  Gods !  and  if  I  go  my  work  is  left 
Unfinish'd— (/"Igo.    The  Gods,  who  hannt 
The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  worid. 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  a  fAxA^ 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow^ 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans. 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  inounts  to 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm  !  and  8iiob» 
Not  all  so  fine,  nor  so  divine  a  calm. 
Not  such,  nor  all  unlike  it,  man  may  gain 
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Letting  his  own  lift  ga    The  Gods,  the  Godb ! 

If  alll^  atoms,  how  then  should  the  Goda 

Being  atomic  not  be  dissoluble. 

Not  follow  the  great  law  7    My  master  hdd 

That  Gods  there  are,  for  all  men  so  beliere. 

I  prest  my  footsteps  into  his,  and  meant 

Sardyto  lead  my  Memmius  in  a  train 

Of  flowery  claoses  onward  to  the  pro<^ 

That  Gods  there  are,  and  deathless.    Meant?  I 

meant  T 
I  haye  forgotten  what  I  meant :  my  mind 
Stumbles,  and  all  my  flMmlties  are  lamed. 

Look  where  another  of  our  Gods,  the  Sun 
Apollo,  Delius,  or  of  older  use 
AU-seeing  Hyperion  — what  you  will — 
Has  mounted  yonder  ;  since  he  neyer  sware. 
Except  his  wrath  were  wreak'd  on  wretched  man, 
That  he  would  only  shine  among  the  dead 
Hereafter;  tales!  for  never  yet  on  earth 
Could  dead  flesh  creep,  or  bits  of  roasting  ox 
Moan  round  the  spit— nor  knows  he  what  he 

sees; 
King  of  the  East  altho'  he  seem,  and  drt 
With  song  and  flame  and  fhtgrance,  uowly  lifts 
His  golden  feet  on  those  empurpled  stairs 
That  climb  into  the  windy  haUs  of  heaven : 
And  here  he  glances  on  an  eye  new-bom. 
And  gets  for  greeting  but  a  wail  of  pain  ; 
And  here  he  stays  upon  a  fireezing  orb 
That  &in  would  gaze  upon  him  to  the  last : 
And  here  upon  a  yellow  eyelid  fall'n 
And  closed  by  those  who  mourn  a  ftiend  in  vidn. 
Not  thankfiil.that  his  troubles  are  no  more. 
And  me,  altho*  his  fire  is  on  my  ihoe 
Blinding,  he  sees  not,  nor  at  all  can  tell 
Whether  I  mean  this  day  to  end  myself, 
Or  lend  an  ear  to  Plato  where  he  says. 
That  men  like  soldiers  may  not  quit  the  post 
Allotted  by  the  Gods  :  but  he  that  holds 
The  Gods  are  careless,  wherefore  need  he  care 
Greatly  for  them,  nor  rather  plunge  at  once. 
Being  troubled,  wholly  out  of  sight,  and  sink 
Past  earthquake — ay,  and  gout  and  stone,  that 

break 
Bodjy  toward  death,  and  palsy,  death-in-life. 
And  wretched  age — and  worst  disease  of  all. 
These  prodigies  of  myriad  nakednesses. 
And  twisted  shapes  of  kist,  unspeakable. 
Abominable,  itrangers  at  my  hearth 
Not  weloonw,  bi^ies  miring  every  dish. 
The  phantom  husks  of  something  fouUy  done, 
And  fleeting  thro'  the  boundless  universe. 
And  blasting  the  long  quiet  of  my  breast 
With  animsi  heat  and  dire  insanity. 

How  should  the  mind,  except  it  loved  them, 
clasp 
These  idols  to  herself?  or  do  they  fly 
Now  thinner,  and  now  thicker,  like  the  flakes 
In  a  Ml  of  snow,  and  so  press  in,  perforce 
Of  multitude,  as  crowds  that  in  an  hour 
Of  civic  tumult  jam  the  doors,  and  bear 
The  keepers  down,  and  throng,  their  rags  and 

they, 
Th  e  basest,  far  into  that  council-hall 
Where  sit  the  best  and  stateliest  of  the  land? 


Can  I  not  fling  this  horror  off  me  again. 
Seeing  with  how  great  ease  Nature  can  smile, 
Balmier  and  nobler  flrom  her  bath  of  storm. 
At  random  ravage?  and  how  easily 
The  mountain  there  has  cast  his  cloudy  slough, 
Now  towering  o'er  him  in  serenest  air, 
A  mountain  o'er  a  mountain,  ay,  and  within 
All  hollow  as  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men. 


But  who  was  he,  that  in  the  gai^en  snared 
Picus  and  Faunus,  rustic  Gods?  a  tale 
To  laugh  at — more  to  laugh  at  in  myself — 
For  look  !  what  is  it?  there?  yon  arbutus 
Totters ;  a  noiseless  riot  underneath 
Strikes  through  the  wood,  sets  all  the  tops  quiv* 

ering — 
The  mountain  quickens  into  Nymph  and  Faun ; 
And  here  an  Oread,  and  this  way  she  runs 
Before  the  rest  —  A  satyr,  a  satyr,  see  — 
Follows  ;  but  him  I  proved  impossible  ; 
Twy-natured  is  no  nature :  yet  he  draws 
Nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  scan  him  now 
Beastlier  than  any  phantoni  of  his  kind 
That  ever  butted  his  rough  brother-brute 
For  lust  or  lusty  blood  or  provender : 
I  hate,  abhor,  spit,  sicken  at  him  ;  and  she 
Loathes  him  as  well ;  such  a  precipitate  heel. 
Fledged  as  it  were  with  Mercury's  ankle-wing, 
Whirls  her  to  me :  but  will  she  fling  herself. 
Shameless  upon  me  ?    Catch  her,  goatfoot :  nay. 
Hide,  hide  them,  million-myrtled  wilderness. 
And  cavern-shadowing  laurels,  hide !  do  I  wish — 
What  ? — that  the  bush  were  l«ifles8  ?  or  to  whelm 
All  of  them  in  one  massacre?    0  ye  Gods, 
I  know  you  careless,  yet,  behold,  to  you 
From  childly  wont'  and  ancient  use  I  call — 
I  thought  I  lived  securely  as  youn<elvee — 
No  lewdness,  narrowing  envy,  monkey-spite^ 
No  madness  of  ambition,  avarice,  none : 
No  larger  feast  than  under  plane  or  pine 
With  neighbours  laid  along  the  grass,  to  take 
Only  such  cups  as  left  us  friendly-warm. 
Affirming  each  his  own  philosophy — 
Nothing  to  mar  the  sober  majesties 
Of  settled,  sweet.  Epicurean  lifo. 
But  now  it  seems  some  unseen  monster  lays 
His  vast  and  filthy  hands  upon  my  will. 
Wrenching  it  backward  into  his  ;  and  spoils 
My  bliss  in  being  ;  and  it  was  not  great ; 
For  save  when  shutting  reasons  up  in  rhythm, 
Or  Heliconian  honey  in  living  words, 
To  make  a  truth  less  harsh,  I  often  grew 
Tired  of  so  much  within  our  little  life, 
Or  of  so  little  m  our  Uttle  life  — 
Poor  little  lifo  that  toddles  half  an  hour 
Crown'd  with  a  flower  or  two,  and  there  an  end — 
And  since  the  nobler  pleasure  seems  to  flide. 
Why  should  I,  beastlike  as  I  find  myself. 
Not  manlike  end  myself? — our  privilege — 
What  beast  has  heart  to  do  it  ?    And  what  man. 
What  Roman  would  be  dragg'd  in  triumph  thus? 
Not  I ;  not  he,  who  bears  one  name  with  her. 
Whose  death-blow  struck  the  dateless  doom  of 

kings. 
When  brooking  not  the  Tarquin  in  her  veins. 
She  made  her  blood  in  sight  of  Cdlatine 
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And  all  his  peers,  flushing  the  guiltless  air. 
Spout  from  the  maiden  fountain  in  her  heart 
And  firom  it  sprang  the  Commonwealth,  which 

breaks 
As  I  am  breaking  now  ! 

And  therefore  now 
Let  her,  that  is  the  womb  and  tomb  of  all. 
Great  Nature,  take,  and  forcing  far  apart 
Those  blind  beginnings  that  have  made  me  man 
Dash  them  anew  together  at  her  will 
Through  all  her  cycles — into  man  once  more. 
Or  bci^  or  bird  or  fish,  or  opulent  flower — 
But  till  this  cosmic  order  evcryv(here 
Shatter'd  into  one  earthquake  in  one  day 
Cracks  all  to  pieces,  —  and  that  hour  perhaps 
Is  not  so  far  when  momentary  man 
Shall  seem  no  more  a  something  to  himself. 
But  he,  his  hopes  and  hates,  his  homes  and  fanes. 
And  even  his  bones  long  laid  within  the  grave, 
The  very  sides  of  tlie  grave  itself  shall  pass. 
Vanishing,  atom  and  void,  atom  and  void. 
Into  the  unseen  for  ever,  —  till  that  hour. 
My  golden  work  in  which  I  told  a  truth 
That  stays  the  rolling  Ixionian  wheel. 


And  numbs  the  Fury's  ringlet-enake,  and  plncki 
The  mortal  soul  from  out  immortal  hell. 
Shall  stand :  ay,  surely :  then  it  fiuls  at  last 
And  perishes  as  I  must ;  for  O  Thou, 
Passionless  bride,  divine  Tranquillity, 
Yeam'd  after  by  the  wisest  of  the  wise. 
Who  fiiil  to  find  thee,  being  as  thou  art  * 
Without  one  pleasure  and  without  one  pain, 
Howbeit  I  know  thou  surely  must  bo  mine 
6r  soon  or  late,  yet  out  of  season,  thus 
I  woo  thee  roughly,  for  thou  carcst  not 
How  roughly  men  may  woo  thee  so  they  win  — 
Thus —  thus :  the  soul  flies  out  and  dies  in  the 


air. 


>» 


With  that  he  drove  the  knife  into  his  side : 
She  heard  him  raging,  heard  him  fall ;  ran  in. 
Beat  breast,  tore  hair,  cried  out  upon  herself 
}Ab  having  &il'd  in  duty  to  him,  shriek'd 
That  she  but  meant  to  win  him  back,  fell  on  him» 
ClaspM,  kiss'd  him,  wail*d :  he  answer'd,  <*  Care 

not  thou ! 
What  matters?  All  is  over :  Fare  thee  wdl ! " 
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That  is  not  greatness,  calmness,  strength  of  soul. 

When,  once  for  all,  thou  dost  experience 

Some  sudden,  terrible  calamity, 

S)me  last,  decisive,  heavy  blow  of  fate. 

The  loss  of  reputation,  of  estate. 

Of  those  thou  lov*st,  of  health,  of  happiness, 

And  still  remainest  patient  and  composed, — 

That  is  necessity  laid  on  thy  soul ; 

The  suffering  of  violence  humbles  thee. 

But  if  thou  bearest  nil  the  lesser  cares, 

Burdens  and  torments  of  each  passing  day. 

Nor  foel*st  them  bitter, — if,  serene  and  strong. 

Thou  bearest  little  trials,  blessing  God, 

That,  only  that,  dear  soul,  is  grc;itness,  strength, 

Collectedness  of  spirit,  godly  walk. 

For  little  griefs  thou  might«jt  not  endure. 

But  scorn  them,  prove  thyself  inferior 

Ev'n  to  thy  destiny.    Then  use,  0  heart. 

Courage  and  strength,  mildness  and  cheerftdness. 

Where  only  thou  canst  do  it, — in  little  things. 

— The  Layman's  Breviary, 


Anecdote  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks.— A  corre- 
Bp')ndent  furnishes  the  following  hitherto  un- 
published incident  relating  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawks.  Eiirly  in  the  session  of  the  Triennial 
Convention  which  met  in  New  York  in  1862,  a 
member  offerctl  a  resolution  expressing  sympa- 
thy with  the  Government  in  the  effort  to  put 
down  the  relx'llion.  Doctor  Hawks  made  an 
eirncst  and  plausible  speech  agsiinst  what  he 
cnlicrl  the  introduction  of  "  politics  "  into  the 
Church  of  Christ,  whose  *'  kingdom  is  not  of 


this  world.'*  Others  excitedly  followed  in  the 
same  style,  and  the  resolutions  were  tabled  bv  a 
large  vote.  Shortly  afterward  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Convention  was  a  proposed  revisal  of 
the  Hjrmns  of  the  Church.  Doctor  Hawks  ad- 
vocated this  measure  with  his  usual  ability.  He 
was  followed  by  a  member  who  complimented 
him  highly  on  his  speech  and  s^timents;  he 
had  himself  felt  the  revision  to  be  necessary;  in 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Church  it  had  become 
indispensable.  In  conclusion,  he  would  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read  the  82d  Hymn  from  the  Prayer* 
Book.    The  Secretary  read : 

"  Now  may  the  God  of  arrace  and  power 
Attend  hiji  peonlc'it  nnmble  cry, 
Deibnd  them  in  the  iioodfUl  hour. 
And  send  dellvcranoe  from  on  high." 

At  the  second  verse  the  Secretary  had  seen  the 
point;  his  face  wore  an  expression  broader  than 
a  smile,  which  he  vainly  tried  to  sapprees  as  he 
proceeded: 

"  In  his  ralvation  is  oar  hope; 

And  in  the  name  of  iHrael's  God 
Our  tronpn  nhall  l\ft  their  bannera  %p, 
Ow  fuiries  spread  their  ftaga  abroad,*' 

At  the  third  line  there  was  a  sappreend  tittar 
through  the  house,  and  when  at  Uie  oloee  the 
speaker  added,  **  that  is  politics,  Mr.  President^" 
and  sat  down,  the  dignified  body  was  eonTiilsed 
with  undignified  laughter.  The  loival  nuui  hid 
got  his  hearing.  The  rebellion  subject  wis  aal^ 
scqucntly  taken  frt>m  the  table,  and  loyal  leei^ 
lutions  passed  by  a  handsome  majority;  hot  Dr. 
Hawks's  voice  was  never  again  heard  In  tlie 
councils  of  the  Church.  — Harper*i  MagaMimM* 
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From  the  Spectator. 

THE  NEW  VERSION    OF    THE    HEBBEW 

P8ALM8.* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  instnictiye  and 
yaluable  books  which  has  been  published 
for  many  years.  We  have  already  delated 
our  notice  of  it  nearly  a  year  from  its  time 
of  publication,  which  furnishes  in  itself  a 
fair  test  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  any  book, 
— the  temporary  charms  of  which  arc  apt 
to  disappear,  like  the  foam  of  effervescing 
wines,  with  a  very  little  exposure  to  the 
public,  —  and  it  has  only  gained  in  our  es- 
timation in  weight  and  beauty  by  the  delay. 
To  any  one  who  wishes  to  read  the  Psalms  as 
he  would  read  modem  poetry,  not  merely  by 
the  gathered  associations  of  his  own  child- 
hood and  youth,  but  by  the  li^ht  of  the 
best  attainable  knowledge  as  to  their  origin 
and  the  circumstances  ailecting  it,  this  edi- 
tion of  the  Psalms  is  quite  invaluable. 
The  **  Four  Friends  "  who  have  prepared  it 
have  mainly  followed  the  greatest  Hebrew 
scholar  of  tliis  or  perhaps  any  other  time, 
Ewald,  in  their  chronological  arrangement 
and  the  view  they  liave  taken  of  the  circum- 
stances in  whicn  the  various  groups  of 
Psalms  had  their  origin.  In  this,  we  think, 
they  have  been  wise.  It  may  be,  indeed, 
that  Ewald  builds  too  much  on  very  faint 
indications  of  time  and  authorship ;  but  even 
when  he  does  so,  his  conjectures  deserve 
at  least  more  attention  than  any  other  conjec- 
tures; and  where  all  is  conjectural,  it  is 
better  to  let  the  best  conjecture  occupy  the 
foreground,  than  to  have  all  foreground 
blotted  out  in  the  mist  of  vague  possibili- 
ties. Moreover,  the  **Fourlrriends  "  have 
never  broken  wantonly  or  idly  with  the 
cherished  associations  of  the  English  Prayer- 
Book  version.  Their  alterations  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  exceedingly  necessary 
where  they  are  made  at  all.  Indeed,  we  think 
they  might  have  ventured  oftener  than  they 
have  done  to  substitute,  where  it  is  the 
more  correct,  the  version  of  our  Bible, 
which  is  almost  equally  familiar,  for  the  ver- 
sion of  our  Prayer-Book.  For  example, 
when  they  substitute  for  the  familiar  version 
of  the  130th  Psalm,  which  stands  in  our 
Prayer-Book  '*  My  soul  fleeth  to  the  Liord 
before  the  morning  watch,  I  say,  before  the 
morning  watch,"  —  the  foUowm^,  —  **My 
soul  waiteth  for  Jehovah  more  than  watcn- 
men  for  the  morning,  I  say,  than  watchmen 
for  the  morning,"  we  do  not  know  why  they 
have  not  kept  to  the  ycry  words  of  our  au- 

• 

•  7^€  Pfafmn  Chronc^oflira/fu  Arravgrd.  An 
AmendtH]  Verttion,  with  IIi^turicflil  Introduction  and 
Kxplanatory  ^'otfs.  By  Jrour  Friends.  London: 
MiciuiUan.    1867. 


thorized  version,  namely,  *'  More  than  they 
that  watch  for  the  morning,  I  say,  more 
than  they  that  watch  for  the  momine." 
The  latter  is  the  most  truly  poetical  of  3ie 
three  versions,  for  it  includes  all  watchers, 
whether  by  the  sick-bed  or  on  the  mountain 
top,  as  well  as  the  professional  class  of 
watchmen,  and  can  scarcely  be  excluded  by 
the  Hebrew  words  which  are  striving  to  il- 
lustrate the  full  intensity  of  longing  with 
which  the  soul  waits  for  God.  Such  long^ 
ing  could  scarcely  be  ade(|uately  illustrated 
by  the  expectation  of  mere  professional 
watchmen  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  a 
routine  duty.  So,  too,  where  our  editors 
alter  the  Prayer-Book  version  of  the  fourth 
verse  of  the  139th  Psalm,  «*Thou  hast 
fashioned  mc  beliind  and  before,  and  laid 
Thine  hand  upon  me,"  into  *'  Thou  hast 
compassed  me  behind  and  before,"  why  did 
not  they  rather  substitute  the  more  beauti- 
ful, and  familiar,  and  exactly  equivalent 
words  of  our'  authorized  version,  **  Tliou 
hast  btset  me  ^behind  and  before"?  The 
only  fault  in  this  beautiful  and  critical  ver- 
sion, if  it  be  a  fault,  is  that  the  authors  have 
not  sufficiently  availed  themselves  of  the 
associations  of  the  fine  version  of  the  Bible, 
where  they  have  felt  compelled  to  deviate 
from  the  version  of  the  Prayer-Book, — 
from  which,  however,  they  have  deviated 
rarely,  and  only  with  ^'at  reason.  To 
illustrate  the  kind  of  motive  which  has  alone 
induced  them  seriously  to  alter  the  transla- 
tion, we  may  txd^e  the  conclusion  of  the  19th 
Psalm,  where,  after  the  earlier  verses  on 
the  glory  of  the  heavens  and  the  power  of 
the  sun,  which  the  translators  believe  to  be 
of  the  time  of  David,  is  appended  a  sort  of 
spiritual  antistrophe,  in  which  the  glory  of 
the  heavens  is  described  as  mirrored  in  the 
beauty  of  the  divine  law,  and  the  mighC 
even  of  an  Arabian  sun  is  presented  as 
equalled  or  surpassed  by  the  commandment 
which  giveth  light  to  the  inward  eye.  We 
had  long  been  aware  that  modem  critics 
had  maintained  that  the  latter  part  of  this 

Ssalm  was  of  much  later  ori<rin  than  the 
rst,  and  only  appended  to  the  first  as  an 
afterthought.  But  we  never  felt  the  force 
of  the  cnticism  till  we  saw  what  our  present 
editors  advanced.  They  translate  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse,  **  Who  can  tell  how  oft  he 
offendeth  P  Oh,  cleanse  thou  me  from  my 
secret  faults," — thus,  "Oh,  cleanse  thou 
me  from  the  sin  that  I  wist  not  of,^'*  and  say, 
by  way  of  comment,  "the  fears  of  the 
Psalmist,  that  with  the  ever-growing  anxie- 
ty to  satisfy  the  minutitc  of  a  written  law, 
his  own  unconscimis  sins  against  these  pro- 
hibiiiotis  tcotdd  also  increase,  ....  be- 
long to  the  period  of  the  end  of  the  mou- 
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archy,"  —  if  not  ercn  to  the  later  period  of 
the  il9tfa  Psalm.  This  inteipretatjon  of  a 
verse  vhlch,  if  this  be  the  true  tranglation, 


rather  than  of  the  spirit  of  a  young  and 
rapidly  grpwing  national  life,  is  likely,  we 
think,  to  arreat  the   attention   of  all   true 


on  passages  which  are  to  the  most  of  us  al- 
most too  familiar  for  true  understanding. 

But  it  is  not  by  the  light  in  mere  detail 
which  this  edition  of  the  Paalms  gives  us, 
that  it  can  be  adequately  judged.  It  gives 
the  Fsalms  a  perleetly  trcsh  setting,  adds  a 
new  power  or  vision  to  the  grandest  poetry 
of  nature  ever  composed,  a  new  depth  of 
lyrical  pathos  to  the  poetry  of  national  joy, 
sorrow,  and  hope,  and  a  new  intensity  of 
spiritual  light  to  the  divine  subject  of  evei^ 
ejaculation  of  praise  and  ever^  invocation 
of  want.  We  can  scarcely  give  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  first  point,  —  the 
marvellous  touches  which  this  version  ofler 
adds  to  the  finest  poetry  of  nature  cont^ned 
in  the  Psalms,  witDout  extracting  the  whok 
of  the  new  version  of  the  39th  psalm,  and 
t^e  note  thereon. 

(Tbe  Fulmlft  callelh  on  theaDieliroimd  tbe  tb 


"  Giv*  mito  JchovBh,  ;e  sons  of  Ood, 

give  unto  JehoT^  glory  and  strength  1 
Give  mito  Jebovab  the  honour  due  unto  Bit 

votship  Jehovah  in  holy  apparel! 


"  Harki  Jehovah  is  above  the  waters. 
The  God  of  Glory  thundered, 
Jehovah  above  the  waterfltwds; 
Harit  1  Jehovah  is  in  power. 

Hark  !  Jehovah  is  in  nuyes^. 

"  Hark !    Jehovah  —  He  breaketh  the  oedar- 

how  Jehovah  breaketh  in  juews  the  o 
of  Lebanon, 
and  mabeth  them  to  skip  like  oalvta, 

Lebanon  alao  and  Sirion  like  young  bufia- 


Hark  !  Jehovah  mabeth  the  binds  to  oalve, 
and  Btrippeth  the  forests  of  their  leaves  . 
while  in  His   temple  trTeiythiiu  dioutetii 
■Gioiyr 


'  JdioTah  ruled  above  the  mighty  flood ; 
BO  rokth  Jehovah  as  a  King  for  ever ! 
Jdwvah  will  give  strength  unto  His  people, 
Jehovah  diall  pve  His  people  the  lihrrin 

"  Ter.  S.  Hark )  Jebovah  '^  the  voice  of  JAvnh, 


Ithutha  reguli 

ode.ortllidlvldHtliit. 

"  1.  The  I'relnde,  In  wblcb  ttae  I'salnlst  colli  on 
the  uiEeU  rnund  Ibe  tbrooe  to  do  homure  1o  Jebo- 
vab,  when  He  aboU  reveal  Umuelf  Is  ihuudei  tnd 
Ughlnliigtutbe  world. 

"  a.  The  body  of  the  pMlm,  to  three  eqnal  strophti, 
__-b  of  Ave  llneg,  marking  Ibe  encoevlre  atuM 
of  the  etarm:  lit.  ill  dUIUt  gathering:  *>■*  ww 
fUnl  molteriDic  or  the  thunder  In  the  (krH>ir  nnip- 
proocbible  reiinu  of  ikf ;  Snd,  Its  audden  odDinca 
selxing  the  laoDDtofn*  and  cruihlug  Iho  cedars ;  Ibvn. 

nd  dlei  iwaf ;  tbiu  making  Ibe  i 

orth  tc 


SDheablbelfdivId- 


luea  uxe  ro]vl  mandoteg 
"Nav,  more,  each  of  theae  airopheets  li 
1  Into  UvellnH,  and  euih  line  bectni  w 
tral  of  the  atorm- 
"  In  alrvphe  1  we  have  la  the  flnt  line  the  dl*- 
nl  mutti-ring  of  the  thunder;  the  peal  became) 
Oder  *ndcl«rerlnllnea2  and  8;  and  In  Unea  t 
B  riDga  witb  ever-lncreuing  and  more  contlnn- 
■■   ^  -  -  ■        ■    ^roogh  the  world. 

I>  with  lu  ciadiln| 


on  Uia  o 


wllb  bo  DD  ding 


•Dtuid of  J&ovah  It — ^  

ble^>Kee^gln]DUiaDt_inlght_froin  Lebuon  to 


jDwtng  the  *i 
bile  t£e  horrl 


.      .       ....  .—i  Is  In  the  tbn>e«  of 

labour,  while  the  honieone  >trlp<  the  Areit  of  Iti 
leaves,  Ull  It  lahnahed  and  loat  in  thr-  diapawn, 
which  through  aU  the  world  telleth  of  llii  glorr. 

•^  3-  Tbe  coDCluaton,  that  men  may  leam  the  prt^ 
tecilng  love  of  Jflbovob  1  wbD,  tboagh  ilealneiha 
King  above  the  mighty  Bood,  ahall  give  aliBngth 
onto  Hia  people  and  the  bicadng  of  peace.'' 

This  is  one  of  the  versions  in  which  the  ' 
translators  have  permitted  themselves  the 
maximum  of  deviation  from  the  version  of 
the  Prayer-Boot,  but  we  confess,  as  it  seems 
to  us,    witb  the   happiest  result.'    In    the 


n  the  filUi  E 


<ening 


of 


the  month,  the  thunderstorm  which  it  i 
meant  to  image  is  quite  loat  to  our  view. 
Itreadslike  an  abstract  statement  of  the  "  at- 
tributes" of  God  in  rcladon  to  His  power 
over  the  physical  universe.  "  ItistbeLord 
that  commandetb  the  waters,  it  is  the  glori- 
ous God  that  maketh  the  thunder.  It  is  the 
Lord  that  ruletb  the  sea,"  &c.  Only  com- 
paro  that  almost  dogmatic  statement  of 
God's  power  over  the  elements  with  tbe 
I  third  verse  of  the  vernon  we  have  given. 
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where  the  Psalmist  is  exulting  in  the  imme- 
diate sign  of  God^s  power  which  the  gather- 
ing tempest  and  the  downfall  of  the  waters 
spout  bears  in  upon  his  mind.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  a  like  vividness  given  to  a  hymn 
of  a  very  different  and  lower  order, -^  a 
hymn  celebrating  a  royal  marriage, — let 
our  readers  compare  the  life-like  version  of 
the  45th  Psalm,  the  one  be^nnin^  in  our 
Prayer-Book  version,  **My  neart  is  indit- 
ing of  a  good  matter,^^  with  the  translation 
in  our  Prayer-Book.  The  alterations  are 
not  great  or  grating,  but  they  are  just  such 
as  transform  Uie  vague  ambiguities  of  chang- 
ing tenses  and  vague  panegyric  into  the 
emphasis  of  direct  vision,  and  that  delight 
of  the  eye  which  lives  in  the  present. 

But  our  version  eives  not  only  a  new 
power  of  vision  to  9ie  poetry  of  physical 
nature,  and  the  less  interesting  and  much 
less  important  poctiy  concerned  with  royal 
pageants,  but  it  adds  a  new  pathos  to  the 
finest  and  most  pathetic  lyrics  which  ever 
proceeded  from  the  human  heart.  Take, 
tor  instance,  the  light  which  it  throws  on 
the  familiar  Psalm,  "Like  as  the  hart  de- 
sireth  the  water-brooks,  so  lonseth  my  soul 
after  thee,  O  God!" — the  psalm  in  which 
60  exquisite  a  voice  is  given  to  the  dejection 
with  which  the  writer  thinks  upon  nis  old 
visits  •to  Jerusalem,  now  that  he  can  wor- 
ship there  no  more.  The  translators  be- 
lieve that  this  psalm  was  written  by  an  exile 
on  his  journey  into  Eastern  banishment, 
perhaps  by  tne  departing  King  himself, 
who,  as  he  passed  toe  heights  of  Hermon 
and  the  hill  Mizar,  on  his  way  to  exile, 
cried  out,  "My  God,  my  soul  is  heavy 
within  me ;  therefore  I  remember  thee  from 
the  land  of  Jordan,  of  Hermon,  and  the 
hill  of  Mizar,"  a  translation  which  gives 
quite  a  new  pathos  to  the  psalm.  In  the 
Prayer-Book,  indeed,  the  version  **  My  God, 
my  soul  is  vexed  within  me ;  therefore  will 
I  remember  thee  concerning  the  landof  Jor- 
dan  and  the  little  hill  of  Hermon,"  has  no 
intelligible  meaning  at  all.  The  new  ver- 
sion notes  the  spots  from  which  the  exile, 
as  he  retreated,  cast  back  a  glance  of  pas- 
sionate farewell;  the  old  one  is  only  a 
promise  to  remember  God^s  connection  with 
some  obscure  historical  transaction  to  which 
we  have  lost  the  key.  Thus  the  new  ver- 
sion inserts  a  new  and  perfect  link  of  senti- 
ment in  one  of  the  most  plaintive  of  reli- 
gions odes,  in  place  of  what  was  not  a  link 
at  all,  but  a  rude  break  in  the  current  of 
mingled  melancholy  and  trust.  So,  again, 
to  take  the  102nd  Psalm,  written  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  Our  Prayer-Book 
version,  after  insisting  on  the  melancholy 
pleasure  which  God^s  servants  take  even  in 


the  ruined  stones  of  the  low-laid  capital, 
goes  on  quite  abruptly,  "  The  heathen  sh^ 
tear  thy  name,  O  Lord ;  and  all  the  Kings  of 
the  earth  thy  majesty ;  when  the  Lord  shall 
build  up  Sion,  and  when  his  glory  shall  ap- 
pear ;  when  he  tumeth  him  unto  the  prayer  of 
the  poor  destitute,  and  despiseth  not  their 
desire.  This  shall  be  written  for  them  that 
come  after ;  and  the  people  which  shall  be 
bom  shall  praise  the  Lord.^  Our  transla- 
tors give  a  quite  new  and  very  much  finer 
turn  to  the  passage,  making  the  Psalmist 
pray  that  his  posteri^  may  be  able  to  use 
the  language  of  prabe  to  Jehovah  for  re- 
building Sion :  — 

*'  For  *  Jehovah  hath  bmlt  up  Sion, 

and  hath  made  His  glory  to  appear ; 
hath  turned  to  Him  the  prayer  of  the  poor  des» 
titute, 
and  despised  not  their  desire.' 
Let  this  be  written  by  those  that  come  after  I 
and  let  the  people  that  shall  be  bom  praise 
Jehovah.*' 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  how  much  more  bean- 
tiful  and  appropriate  this  lanmiage  is  in  the 
mouth  of  one  sitting  among  vie  ruins  of  his 
beloved  city,  and  seeing  the  glory  of  the 
future  only  through  the  religious  trust  of  the 
present. 

To  illustrate  how  slight  a  change  in  the 
version  will  give  a  new  depth  of  lyrical 
feeling  to  the  tone  of  a  psalm,  and  again, 
how  much  that  depth  is  itself  deepened  by 
a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  its  composition,  take 
the  version  of  the  121st  psalm,  the  first 
verse  of  which  as  it  is  translated  in  our 
Prayer-Book  runs,  *•  I  will  lift  up  mine 
eyes  to  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  my 
help."  Our  authors,  after  explaining  that 
the  group  of  psalms  to  which  this  belongs 
were  pilgrim  psalms  written  in  Babylon  or 
on  the  way  back,  explain  the  drift  and  give 
the  first  strophe  of  tnis  psalm  as  follows :  — 

"  The  exile  sighs  for  the  hills  of  his  home : 
he  sees  no  sign  of  help,  yet  with  the  name  of  the 
Creator,  the  Keeper  of  Israel,  for  his  talisman, 
he  wins  his  way  through  doubt  to  trust,  from 
inward  conflict  to  peace. 

**  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hiDs ; 

Oh,  whence  cometh  my  help  T 
my  help  cometh  from  Jehovah, 

Who  hath  made  heaven  and  earth. 
Will  he  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved  T 

and  He  that  keepeth  thee,  shall  He  sleep  ? 
behold.  He  that  keq)eth  Israel 

shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep  ! " 

The  first  two  lines  seem  to  us  entirely  trans- 
formed and  clothed  with  a  new  lyrical  force 
by  the  fonn  of  appealing  question  given  to 
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the  second.  The  first  h'ne  becomes  the  pil- 
grim^s  expression  of  passionate  longing  for 
his  home,  instead  of  the  lan^a^e  of  sup- 
plication, —  the  .second  of  ai>peal  to  God, 
instead  of  almost  meaningless  assertion  that 
his  help  comes  from  the  very  hills  to  which 
he  is  imploring  to  be  restored.  The  first 
line  thus  becomes  a  cr}-  of  longing,  the  sec- 
ond an  appeal  to  his  own  heart  to  tell  him 
the  true  source  of  trust.  The  interroga- 
tive form  given  to  the  clauses  of  the  third 
verse  with  the  trustful  answer  of  the  fourth 
seem  to  us  again  to  convey  a  far  more  ex- 

Suisite  poetfcal  feeling  than  our  Prayer- 
took  version,  1)cautiful  as  it  is,  has   suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  for  us. 

We  have  given  but  imperfect  illustrations 
of  the  new  beauty  and  light  which  the  trans- 
lators pour  upon  the  mo.-t  perfect  devotion- 
al poctiy  of  any  day  or  n;;tion,  and  which 
they  pour  on  it  in  almost  every  page,  by 
the  scholarship  and  perfect  taste  with  which 
they  have  executed  their  work.  We  can 
only  say  that  their  version  deser\'es  to  live 
long  and  to  pass  through  many  editions,  — 
for  while  it  religiously  respects  the  rich  as- 
sociations gathered  round  the  text  which 
they  have  a<l()j)ted  as  their  groundwork,  it 
clears  up  its  innumerable  obscurities,  cor- 
rects its  not  infrequent  Ijlunders,  and  sup- 
plies that  knowledge  of  the  context  which 
IS  almost  as  requisite  to  the  true  enjoyment 
of  poetry,  as  is  the  crowd  of  new  and  liv- 
ing associations  by  the  aid  of  which  each 
successive  generation  interprets  it,  and  ap- 
plies it  to  the  wants  of  its  own  heart. 


From  The  Saturday  Reviow. 
THE  STARRING   SYSTEM   IN   LITERATURE. 

SniujXG  magazines  illustrate  some  curi- 
ous peculiarities  of  the  modem  literary  world. 
For  one  thing,  they  show  the  imitative  na- 
ture of  publishers.  Ten  years  ago  the  ge- 
nus had  not  been  discovered,  macmillan^a 
and  the  Comhill  Magazine  showed  the  way, 
and  since  then  the  shilling  macrazines  have 
spnmg  up  like  mushrooms,  llow  it  hap- 
pens that  the  st niggle  for  existence  does 
not  kill  them  off  more  rapidly  is  amongst 
those  mysteries  of  trade  into  wlii(*h  it  is  not 
given  to  profane  outsiders  to  pry.  We  can 
guess,  indeed,  with  more  or  less  vagueness 
at  the  parti(!ular  expedients  upon  which 
they  rt»ly  for  attracting  notice.  One,  for 
example,  has  a  more  dett*stable  set  of  flashy 
engravings  than  can  easily  be  found  else- 
where. Another  takes  the  line  of  thrilling 
fi*ories,  and  leaves  an  unsolved  mystery  at 
the  end  of  each  section  as  a  bait  to  induce 


us  to  look  into  the  next,  on  the  prmcinlc  on 
which  some  newspapers  adopt  the  simpler 
plan  of  ^ving  a  double  acrostic  and  the  an- 
swer to  it  in  successive  numbers.  Another 
takes  a  high  moral  tone,  and  supplies  mat- 
ter,fit  for  the  Sunday  reading  of  Evaneei- 
ical  families.  Hiese  plans  are  obvious 
enough,  and  we  must  call  them  beneficial 
or  injurious  to  the  public  taste,  according 
as  we  suppose  that  they  make  those  read 
who  never  read  before,  or  that  they  sup- 
plant reading  of  a  more  solid  kind.  It  is 
perhaps  better  that  the  ihtellectual  mill 
shoula  1)0  set  to  grind  mere  chaiT  and  husks 
than  nothing  at  all,  though  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  chair  and  husks  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  good  farinaceous  food. 

Another  plan  which  has  lately  become 
popular  suggests  some  wider  considera- 
tions. It  has  been  lately  discovered  that 
one  of  the  best  expedients  for  floating  a 
magazine  number  is  to  get  Mr.  Tennyson  to 
write  a  poem.  It  matters  little,  apparently, 
whether  it  is  a  short  stanza,  or  an  elaborate 
and  highly  finished  work.  The  great  thing 
is  to  have  an  opportunity  of  advertising, 
on  ever}'  hoarding  in  London  and  at  every 
railway-station  throughout  the  kingdom, 
that  the  Poet-Laureate  is  a  contributor  to 
the  lucky  periodical.  His  name  must  meet 
our  eye  in  every  variety  of  gorgeous  and 
gigantic  letters  that  the  genius  of  the 
**  champion  bill-poster"  can  invent.  Doubt- 
less, as  the  art  of  advertising  advances,  new 
means  will  be  found  of  givmg  publicity  to 
the  fact.  We  shall  have  tract-like  papers 
insmuated  into  our  hands  in  the  street,  to 
tell  us  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  composed 
two  new  stanzas ;  his  name  will  confront  us 
as  we  travel  in  hansom  cabs ;  and  probably 
it  may  be  painted  on  the  spot  consecrated 
to  reminiscences  of  Warren's  blackins,  the 
base  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  womd  be 
gratifying  to  see  the  intensity  with  which 
we  pay  homage  to  the  first  of  living  poets,  if 
only  the  homage  took  a  more  ^celul  form. 
His  name  must,  in  the  favourite  phrase  of  ■ 
penny-a-liners,  be  enshrined  in  the  bosoms 
of  his  countr}'men  when  it  competes  for  a 
place  with  Mappings  Razors  anu  Thorley^s 
Food  for  Cattle.  Mr.  Tennyson^s  last  new 
poem  seems,  if  we  judge  from  what  we  see 
m  our  streets,  to  l)e  as  potent  a  cause  of 
popular  excitement  as  tne  arrival  of  the 
Japanese  jugglers  and  the  appearance  of 
the  hairless  horse  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
And  yet  fame  blowing  so  noisy  a  trumpet 
may  perhaps  be  a  little  repulsive  to  the  m- 
icacy  of  a  poc^tical  imagination.  There  ii 
no  reason  indeed,  it  may  be  nrced,  ythf 
Mr.  Tennyson  should  not  publish  his  poems 
in  a  magazine  as  well  as  anybody  else.    Be 
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18  in  no  degree  responsible  for  the  advertis- 
ing energy-  of  his  publishers.  There  is,  it 
18  true,  a  danger  of  overdoing  the  thing  as 
far  as  his  own  profit  is  concerned.  After 
such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  to  herald  the  ap- 
pearance of  mere  trillos,  the  public  may  .be- 
come rather  deadened  to  the  publication  of 
his  more  serious  efTorts.  When  the  time 
comes,  as  every  lover  of  poetr}'  must  hope 
it  will  soon  come,  for  another  volume  of 
'  highly-finished  poetry,  it  will  not  find  our 
appetite  so  keen  as  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  The  advertising  system 
-  only  means  that  his  reputation  is  being  dis- 
counted, and  that  a  great  price  has  been 
obtained  for  small  specimens  of  his  art,  to 
the  detriment  of  public  interest  in  the  more 
complete  gallcr}*.  Of  this,  however,  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  the  best  judge ;  he  can  doubt- 
less take  care  of  his  own  dignity ;  and,  what- 
ever may  be  the  merits  of  his  last  poem,  it 
at  least  ocars  no  traces  of  having  been  pre- 
pared with  undue  haste  for  temporary  eflect. 
it  is  as  carefully  finished  as  if  no  such  thing 
as  a  popular  magazine  even  existed,  and  as 
if  great  poems  were  still  written  for  the  love 
of  poetry,  and  their  copyright  sold  for  five 
pounds. 

It  is,  therefore,  rather  of  the  system  than 
of  any  particular  case  that  we  desire  to 
apeak.     Mr.   Tennyson  began  his  career 
many  years  before  such  a  system  could  ever 
be  tnought  of,  and  he  formed  his  style  too 
thoroughly  to  be  in  much  danger  of  being 
affected  by  it.    But  the  inlluencc  of  the 
practice  upon  younger  men  is  more  ques- 
tionable.    It  illustrates  very  forcibly  one 
of  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  modem 
art  of  all  kinds.    Not  long  ago  the  great 
difficulty  was  that  a  man  of  genius  could 
bardly  obtain  recognition ;  he  had  to  write 
for  years,  in  spite  of  discouragement,  and 
could  then  only  look  forward  to  a  trifling 
reward.     Now  the  difficulty  is  that  he  can 
hardly  avoid  premature  recognition ;  there 
are  so  many  people  anxious  to  get  the  cred- 
'it  of  discovering  rising  talent,  that  they  will 
not  give  it  time  to  rise.  There  is  still  a  sort 
of  traditional  horror  of  the  sneering  critic 
who  goes  about  blighting  young  hopes,  and 
bidding  an  ardent  young  Keats  *'  go  back  to 
his  gallipots.'^  The  gushiug  school  of  criticism 
has  proved  itself  at  least  equally  danger- 
ous.   The  young  Keats  is  not  nipped  in  the 
bod,  but  is  put  at  once  into  a  forcing-house. 
Erery  clever  young  man  gets  a  little  band 
of  worshippers  who,  in  praising  him,  praise 
their  own  critical  discrimination ;  they  have 
found  the  pearl  where  the  cj-nics  saw  noth- 
nig  but  the  decaying  oyster,  and  they  take 
wonderful  credit  to  themselves  for  their  ge- 
niaiity  and  open-mindcdness.    The  conse- 


quence is  that,  whenever  we  find  a  real  ge- 
nius, we  set  about  spoiling  him,  and  a 
poetical  genius  is  more  quickly  spoilt  than 
any  other.  It  is  melancholy  indeed  to  ob- 
serve how  many  rej)utations  of  great  prom- 
ise have  collapsed  in  a  few  years.  First 
novels,  for  example,  are  notoriously  often 
the  best,  and  partly  for  this  reason.  A  man 
first  writes  a  stor}'  to  recall  lively  impres- 
sions of  what  he  has  seen  and  felt ;  a  num- 
ber of  enthusiastic  critics  assure  him  that 
he  is  a  brilliant  light  of  English  literature, 
and  of  course  he  naturally  tries  to  do  the 
same  trick  again  and  to  bring  down  the 
same  rounds  of  applause.  lie  acts  like  the 
ingenious  artist  who,  'having  painted  the 
discovery  of  Ilarokrs  dead  body,  proceeds 
to  look  up  all  the  other  dead  bodies  that 
have  at  diflTerent  times  been  discovered  in 
history,  and  works  the  cheerful  vein  of 
study  from  the  discovery  of  the  dead  Abel 
by  Adam  and  Eve  down  to  the  discovery 
of  Theodore  by  Sir  Kobert  Napier.  Con- 
tinuations of  stories  are  proverbially  fail- 
ures, as  may  be  exemplitied  by  Bohinson 
Cnisoe  and  rilffiinCs  Progress ;  and  a  very 
large  number  of  the  feebler  works  of  emi- 
nent writers  are  produced  in  the  same  way. 
They  are  substantially  repetitions,  if  not 
continuations ;  they  are  an  attempt  to  pro- 
duce consciously  and  in  cold  blood  the  ef- 
fect due  to  spontaneous  enthusiasm  —  to 
make  a  pump  do  the  work  of  a  spring.  A 
young  writer  who  had  survived  some  good 
sharp  criticisms,  instead  of  being  received 
with  a  chorus  of  ecstatic  recognition,  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  strike  out  a  new  path 
and  cease  to  supply  colourless  copies  of  his 
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first  success.  This,  however,  is  only  one 
of  the  incidental  evils  of  the  puffing  system. 
The  wider  evil  consists  in  the  unhealthy  at- 
mosphere to  which  th(^  poet  or  artist  is  nec- 
essarily exposed,  lie  is  under  a  strong 
temptation  to  produce  a  startling  new  sen- 
sation at  least  once  a  month.  A  poet  is 
treated  by  our  magazines  just  as  a  race- 
horse is  treated  by  ardent  speculators  on 
the  Turf;  the  horse  is  run  off  his  legs  as  a 
two-year-old,  and  started  wherever  he  has  a 
chance  of  making  money,  without  the  least 
regard  to  the  pennanent  efTccts  on  his  con- 
stitution. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  po- 
etical organization  is  at  least  as  delicate  as 
that  of  tiie  race-horse ;  it  must  be  as  tr\'ing 
to  throw  off  a  poem  as  to  nm  a  mile  when- 
ever you  are  called  upon  to  do  it ;  and  it  is 
as  bad  a  thing  for  the  poetical  mind  to  l>e 
forced  to  make  verses,  with  or  against  the 
grain,  by  the  inducement  of  so  much  a  line, 
as  it  is  for  the  equine  bo<ly  to  be  driven  into 
unnatural  action  by  whip  and  spur.  Wo 
must  not  be  suiprised  if,  under  the  influence 
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of  such  a  system,  a  poet  of  thoroughly  ri- 
pened and  matured  faculties  should  become 
as  rare  as  an  aged  race-horse  is  becoming 
at  Newmarket.  A  real  poet  should  accu- 
mulate reflection  till  he  nas  something  to 
say,  should  say  it  when  the  impulse  comes 
to  hun  spontaneously,  and  should  after- 
wards polish  his  work  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree;  and  these  are  precisely  the 
things  which  are  discouraged  by  the  temp- 
tation to  starring  in  a  magazine.  Woros- 
worth  probably  was  injured  by  his  too  great 
isolation  from  the  sympathies  of  his  cotem- 
poraries,  but  there  are  many  degrees  be- 
tween such  a  life  and  one  passed  amongst 
the  incessant  irritation  of  literary  touts. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  evil  is  almost  in- 
evitable under  modem  conditions  of  soci- 
ety. We  are  often  told  that  we  are  all  liv- 
ing in  a  feverish  state  of  excitability,  and 
tempted  in  a  thousand  .ways  to  prefer  mak- 
ing a  few  hours'  sensation  to  the  more  en- 
during efforts  necessary  for  a  lasting  rep- 
utation. If  true,  this  would  be  poor  conso- 
lation ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  whole 
of  the  truth.  There  has  surely  never  been 
a  time  at  which  the  necessity  of  thorough 
and  conscientious  study  in  most  depart- 
ments of  thought  was  better  understood 
than  it  is  now.  No  man,  for  example,  could 
set  up  for  bein^  a  great  historian  on  the 
slender  stock  of  information  which  was  once 
considered  sufficient.  He  must  be  prepared 
by  severe  and  systematic  labours  before  he 
can  even  gain  a  right  to  be  heard ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  of  any 
kind  of  scientific  pursuit.  The  increase  of 
knowledge  in  the  world  tends  steadily  to 
increase  the  demand  for  elaborate  prepara- 
tion. A  poet  who  would  speak  tne  mind 
of  his  age  should  be,  if  anything,  familiar 
with  a  wider  sphere  of  knowledge  than  his 


predecessors.  He  should  possess  a  more 
thoroughly  cultivated  mind  if  he  is  to  be  the 
spokesman  of  an  age  to  which  larger  stores 
of  thought  are  open.  To  be  a  Goethe  a 
man  must  be  familiar  with  many  ideas  that 
were  unfamiliar  to  Shakspeare ;  which  partly 
ejLplains  why  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  a 
first-rate  poet  now  than  formerly.  And  the 
particular  evil  of  which  we  have  spoken 
seems  to  indicate  a  more  special  source  of 
temptation  than  any  general  tendency  of 
the  time.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  English 
society  that  there  are  more  people  who  read 
superficially  in  proportion  to  those  who 
study  deepl;^  than  in  any  other  country  ex- 
cept the  Umted  States.  The  mass  of  read- 
ers who  support  magazines  want  amuse- 
ment, but  are  not  sufficiently  cultivated  to 
appreciate  thorough  cultivation  in  others. 
Thus  we  are  suffering  from  the  misfortone 
that  our  best  writers  are  strongly  tempted  to 
appeal,  not  to  the  best  judges,  but  to  a 
cuuBs  who  are  not  qualified  even  to  pay  re- 
spect to  the  best  judges.  It  would  oe  chi- 
merical to  hope  that  the  j^neral  body  will 
ever  be  raised  to  such  a  pitch  of  cultivation 
as  to  be  good  critics  for  themselves ;  but  if 
En^lishfl^n  are  ever  decently  educated,  in 
a  wide  sense  of  the  word,  they  may  possibly 
learn  to  look  up  to  the  real  leaders  of 
thought.  When  that  happy  period  arrives, 
men  of  genius  will  be  less  tempted  to  de- 
sert the  nifher  road  to  fame  to  secure  the 
applause  of  the  half-educated  crowd.  Even 
as  it  is,  Mr.  Tennyson  himself  and  Mr. 
Browning  have  shown  that  poets  may  have 
enough  faith  in  their  powers  to  wait  for  %. 
comparatively  distant  verdict;  but  under 
present  circumstances  the  magazines  dis- 
tinctly tempt  a  rising  young  man  to  snatch 
at  notoriety,  instead  of  patiently  looking 
for  a  higher  recognition  of  his  merits. 


The  Action  of  Putrid  Maixbial  on  thk 
Animal  Obganism. — The  following  conclusions 
have  been  derived  by  Dr.  Morlz  Hemmer,  of 
Munich,  says  the  Blatter  f.  Staatt-Jlrxnei" 
kundCf  fW)m  his  researches  on  the  nature  and 
action  of  putrid  fluids.  1.  Putrid  infection  causes 
severe  acute  inflammation  in  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  and  the  glands  of  the  chylopoietio 
system.  2.  It  excites  very  violent  central  irri- 
tation. 8.  By  it  the  blood  is  changed  into  a 
dark-coloured,  thin,  and  scarcely  coagulablefluid. 
4.  It  causes  the  rapid  approach  of  putrefiiotion. 
6.  The  putrid  poison  is  an  albuminoid  body  un- 
dergoing change,  not  fluid  or  gaseous,  but  solid. 
6.  The  poison  acts  in  imperceptibly  small  doses; 
and,  with  regard  to  its  inteniuty,  can  be  com- 


pared only  with  the  most  active  toxic  agents 
known  to  us— some  vegetable  alkaloids,  curare, 
the  snake  poison,  &c.  7.  It  is  insoluble  in  ab- 
solute alcohol,  soluble  in  water.  8.  It  reaiatB  a 
heat  of  100°  centigrade.  9.  It  acts  as  a  ferment, 
and  induces  lymotio  changes  in  the  blood.  10. 
The  action  of  tiie  putrid  poison  is  exerted  on  the 
albuminoid  materials  of  Uie  plasma  of  the  blood. 
11.  An  analogy  may  genmlly  be  reoogniaed 
between  putrid  infection  and  the  infectioaB  dis- 
eases.  12.  The  morbid  materials  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases  are,  therefore,  putrid  poiaooa,  and 
possess  the  propertieB  of  the  same.  18.  The  va- 
rying action  of  the  morbid  materials  in  the  in- 
fectious diseases  depends  upon  a  special  modifl- 
cation  of  the  putrid  poison. 
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From  The  Saturday  Bartow,  9  Haj. 

MB.  Dickens's  betubn. 

Mb.  Dickens^s  visit  to  America,  as  the 
Times  Correspondent  tells  us,  has  been  a 
complete  success.  EveiTthing  has  eono 
right,  except  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  been 
troubled  by  a  bad  cold ;  and  we  presume 
that,  so  far  as  his  private  interests  are  con- 
cerned, he  has  excellent  Oifese  to  be  satis- 
fied with  his  journey.  Into  this  we  have, 
of  course,  no  wish  to  in<][uire.  If  Mr.  Dick- 
ens likes  to  add  something  to  his  fortune  by 
letting  Americans  look  at  nim  and  listen  to 
him.  It  is  a  question  for  Mr.  Dickens^s  own 
consideration.  Some  persons  may  amie 
that  there  is  something  slightly  undignified 
about  this  method  of  turning  one^s  reputa- 
tion into  cash,  but  they  argue  under  peril 
of  an  obvious  retort.  It  would  be  only  too 
easy  for  mgst  men  to  resolve  that  they  will 
never  make  money  by  showing  themselves, 
for  they  need  not  fear  that  their  resolution 
will  suDJect  them  to  any  severe  pressure. 
Mr.  Dickens^s  visit,  however,  has  another 
quasi-public  significance.  He  went  more 
or  less  —  or  some  people  think  that  he  went 
—  as  an  ambassador  from  one  great  nation 
to  another.  It  is  his  exalted  prerogative, 
as  a  man  of  genius,  to  soften  mtemational 
animosities,  to  strengthen  the  sympathies 
which  bind  together  the  great  Elnglish- 
speakinff  races  of  the  world,  and  to  hasten 
perceptibly  the  millennium  of  universal 
orotherhood.  We  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  many  people  who  would  maintain 
this  doctrine  in  cold  blood,  and  argue  be- 
fore dinner  that  the  negotiations  TOtween 
Lord  Stanley  and  Mr.  Seward  will  be  ma- 
terially facilitated  by  Mr.  Dickens^s  jour- 
ney ;  but  in  that  blowing  frame  of  mind 
which  is  universally  felt  or  simulated  by 
post-prandial  orators  this  glorious  prospect 
becomes  vivid  and  near.  To  which  we  can 
only  say,  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  livcf 
in  a  world  where  it  was  always  aflcr-dinner ! 
How  many  difficulties  woula  become  small, 
and  how  much  our  nobler  affections  would 
be  stimulated !  Afler  dinner,  a  charming 
rose-coloured  haze  is  diffused  over  the 
whole  world;  harsh  outlines  are  softened, 
and  objects  that  seemed  violently  contrasted 
a  few  minutes  earlier  melt  gracefully  into 
each  other.  The  orator  looks  upon  a  crowd 
of  sharp-featured  sallow  Yankees,  and  to 
his  eyes  they  take  the  form  of  rosy-giUed 

Slethoric  Englishmen.  The  very  Stars  and 
tripes  chan^  their  decided  form,  and  be- 
come indistinguishable  from  the  Union- 
Jack.  At  such  a  moment  all  the  cohesive 
tendencies  of  our  nature  are  intensely  stim- 
ulated, and  the  forces  of  repulsion  become 
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imperceptible.  The  man  who  did  not  feel 
for  the  time  that  the  English  and  Americans 
were  one  people  would  1^  more  or  less  than 
human ;  he  ought  to  desire  that  all  his  audi- 
tors had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  fall 
upon  it  and  embrace  it.  And,  if  any  one 
could  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  who  could 
be  more  so  than  the  prophet  of  geniality  P 
The  most  masterly  descriptions  extant  of 
the  approoriate  frame  of  mind  are  to  be 
found  m  Pickwick,  The  milk-punch  which 
flows  so  freely  through  the  pages  of  that 
admirable  work  is  a  Tiauid  tnoroughly  ap- 
preciated in  America.  Whether  it  has  been 
actually  consumed  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Dickens^s  reported  speech  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense 
it  must  have  been  present.  When  absorbed 
by  Pickwickians,  it  was  transmuted  into  a 
^neral  desire  to  look  upon  the  pleasant 
side  of  everything ;  and  tnis  frame  of  mind 
is  so  strongly  marked  in  Mr.  Dickens^s 
speech  that  we  may  perhaps  infer  the  pres- 
ence of  some  similar  compound. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  altosether  un- 
reasonable to  criticize  Mr.  Dickens^s  re- 
marks as  though  they  had  been  put  forward 
in  cold  blood.  *He  is  too  ffood  a  speaker 
not  to  fall  in  with  the  prevsJcnt  sentiments 
of  his  audience,  and  to  call  out  their  cheers 
even  by  a  rather  exacrgerated  expression  of 
the  common  entho^m.  Wise  men  who 
have  been  raised  to  a  pitch  of  maudlin  af- 
fection try  next  mominff  to  forget  what  they 
may  have  said  overnight,  and  we  cannot 
but  look  upon  it  as  rather  unkind  that  re- 
porters should  be  present  to  supply  any 
judicious  gaps  of  memory.  It  is  as  unkind 
to  set  down  in  black  and  white  all  that  live- 
ly orators  may  have  hastily  said,  as  it  would 
be  to  reckon  up  the  number  of  glasses  of 
wine  consumed  in  the  recklessness  of  the 
moment.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Dickens  would 
have  been  wanting  in  dramatic  propriety  if 
he  had  not  given  some  good  cues  for  enthu- 
siastic cheering.  Otherwise  we  mi^il  ask 
whether  it  was  not  rather  hard  upoa  the 
porter  of  the  British  Museum  to  aescribe 
him  as  '*  obese  ^  and  insensible  to  female 
charms,  in  order  to  give  point  to  the  anec- 
dote of  his  admitting  an  American  lady  to 
the  library  at  forbidden  hours.  No  man, 
however,  and  least  of  all  an  obese  porter, 
can  object  to  the  trifling  caricature  necessa- 
ry to  make  him  fi^re  well  in  an  after-dm- 
ner  story.  In  spite  even  of  this  excellent 
excuse,  wo  demur  a  little  to  the  assertion 
that  it  would  be  better  lor  the  earth  to-  be 
riven  by  an  earthquake  or-firedi  by  a  comet 
or  handed  over  to  the  Arctic  fox  and.  bear 
than  for  a  war  to  take  place  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States .    No  one  doubts 
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that  such  a  war  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune ;  but  English  and  Americans,  even  if 
they  were  fighting  each  other,  would  still 
be  distinctly  preferable  to  Arctic,  as  indeed 
to  any  other  breed  of,  foxes  and  bears. 

The  sentiment,  however,  when  reduced 
to  before-dinner  pitch,  is  doubtless  unim- 
peachable. It  merely  means  that  we  had 
much  better  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Americans.  No  sane  person  doubts  it ;  and, 
putting  aside  post-prandial  eloquence,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  ask  for  a  moment  how 
far  Mr.  Dickens^s  success,  and  the  senti- 
ments which  it  indicates,  ai'e  favourable  to 
so  desirable  a  result.  Nothing  is  gained  in 
the  long  run  by  importing  high-flown  senti- 
ment into  ordmary  life.  If  we  really  like 
the  Americans  better  than  we  used  to  do, 
by  all  means  let  us  say  so ;  and  if  on  the 
whole  we  cannot  help  a  prejudice  against 
their  ways,  let  us  put  it  as  civilly  as  possi- 
ble; but  there  is  no  use  in  a  rapturous 
scream  of  asservation  that  England  and 
America  are  all  one,  and  that  not  only  Shak- 
speare  and  Washington,  but  General  Grant 
and  Sir  Robert  Napier,  are  glories  of  our 
common  race ;  because,  ailer  all,  we  are 
not  one,  but  very  emphatically  and  distinct- 
ly two.  The  bare  facts  are  that  Mr.  Dick- 
ens has  so  much  popularity  in- America  that 
he  can  draw  large  audiences  all  over  the 
Northern  States,  and  that  a  large  number 
of  the  best  known  writers  will  meet  him  at 
dinner,  and  cheer  him  enthusiastically  when 
he  talks  about  the  '*  Anglo-Saxon  race.^' 
What  b  the  legitimate  conclusion  ?  From 
one  point  of  view  this,  of  course,  means 
next  to  nothing.  Of  the  editors  who  met 
Mr.  Dickens  at  dinner,  not  one  would  be 
the  less  willing  to  denounce  a  bloated  aris- 
tocracy, or  the  unprincipled  support  afford- 
ed to  Southern  pihites,  the  next  time  that 
it  happened  to  suit  his  purpose;  and,  to 
say  tlie  truth,  he  would  show  very  little 
sagacity  if  he  were  less  willing.  In  another 
sense,  Mr.  Dickens^s  popularity  certainly 
illustrates  the  importance  of  the  tolerably 
notorious  fact  that  the  Americans  talk  Eng- 
lish. In  some  respects  the  two  races  not 
only  differ,  but  tend  to  diverge  from  each 
other.  The  "  Anglo-Saxon  race "  must 
really  be  a  small  minority  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States.  The  German  and 
Irish  emigrants  and  their  descendants  are 
constantly  reinforced  by  new  streams  swamp- 
ing the  original  Yankee.  In  political  and 
social  institutions  the  contrasts  are  perhaps 
greater  than  the  resemblances.  The  one 
indisputable  bond  of  union  is  that  Mr. 
Dickens  is  verj'  nearly  as  intellicrible  at 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  as  nc  is  in 


London.  This  certainly  implies  a  close  re- 
lation between  the  two  nations,  and  a  rela- 
tion of  a  remarkable  kind.  That  one  na- 
tion should  be  influenced  by  the  great 
religious  or  political  thinkers  of  its  nei^- 
hours  might  be  expected.  The  European 
nations  are  all  sufficiently  allied  lor  the 
thoughts  which  powerfully  affect  one  to  be 
propagated  tto>ughout  the  whole  family. 
But  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  one  nation, 
to  understand  the  jokes  of  another.  Mr. 
Dickens^s  works,  when  translated  into 
French,  amuse  Englishmen  by  the  grotesque 
effect  of  their  new  dress,  but  we  should  om- 
agine  that  they  simply  bewilder  {*renchmen. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  humour  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  or  Mrs.  Gamp  is  as  much  appre- 
ciated across  the  Atlantic  a^  it  is  witn  us. 
The  currency  of  an  English  joke  is  co-ex- 
tensive, not  only  with  sovereigns,  but  with 
greenbacks.  The  Amencans,  in  this  de- 
partment at  least,  are  able  to  make  us  some 
return.  If  they  have  produced  anything 
distinctively  American  m  literature,  it  is 
their  peculiar  turn  of  humour.  Yet  the 
Biglaw  Papers j  in  spite  of  many  local  allu- 
sions, and  still  more  the  fun  of  Artcmus 
Ward,  have  been  as  popular  with  us  as  in 
their  native  place.  Orators  who  wish  to 
establish  a  resemblance  between  us  should 
put  m  the  background  bits  of  eloquence 
about  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  rely  upon 
the  much  more  indisputable  fact  that  we  all 
see  the  point  of  the  same  witticisms.  The 
popularity  of  Mr,  Dickens  in  the  United 
States  is  an  illustration  of  the  intellectual 
similarity,  whatever  it  may  be,  implied  in 
this  curious  sympathy;  and  if  a  mutual 
power  of  relishinff  each  other^s  humour  is  a 

Sroof  that  we  ou^t  to  be  intimate  friends, 
Ir.  Dickens  has  done  more  than  any  one 
in  confirmation  of  the  proof. 

To  draw  any  practical  moral  is  more  dif- 
ficult. Something  might  perhaps  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  Amencans  can  relish  a 
joke  even  when  directed  against  themselves. 
We  might  infer  that  we  can  discharge  a 
most  useful  function  towards  them  by  laugh- 
ing them  out  of  their  objectional  peculiari- 
ties. We  can  encourage  them  to  give  up 
chewing  tobacco,  and  picking  their  teetn 
with  bowie-knives,  and  bragging  intolerably 
about  the  manifest  destinies  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  It  is  sometimes  a  ^ood  thing 
to  have  a  friend  who  does  not  ttiind  teUing 
you  very  plainly  that  you  are  making  an  ass 
of  yourself,  and  who  in  fact  rather  likes  it 
than  otherwise.  We  may  lay  on  the  lash  as 
freelv  as  we  like,  and  be  certain  that  none 
of  the  blows  will  fail  from  want  of  a  duly 
sensitive  nature  in  the  victim ;  we  can  be 
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pretty  certain,  in  short,  of  catching  him  on 
the  raw,  and,  if  we  can  only  hit  hard  enout^h, 
making  him  cry  out  with  satisfactory  vehe- 
mence. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  func- 
tion is  rather  invidious,  and  one  which  a 
nation  can  hardly  discharge  in  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  manner.  However  thick-skinned 
our  cousins  may  be,  they  have  a  fair  share 
of  national  vanity,  certainly  enough  to  make 


us'  hesitate  about  imnecessarily  assuming 
the  office  of  Mentor.  If,  in  five-and-twen- 
ty  years,  they  have  condescended  to  forgive 
Mr.  Dickens  for  his  sketches  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  their  country,  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  convinced  that  they  have 
thoroughly  grown  out  of  the  absurdities 
ridiculed.  A  writer  who  should  do  a  simi- 
lar kind  office  for  the  rising  {veneration  need 
not  count  upon  an  enthusiastic  reception 
till  the  year  1895.  The  costume  of  tar  and 
feathers  has  gone  out  in  the  civilized  States ; 
but  as  fair  a  substitute  as  strong  language 
can  give  may  still  be  provided  for  a  reckless 
critic.  In  snort,  as  nothing  is  more  dan- 
gerous between  friends  than  a  habit  of  rough 
joking  at  each  other's  expense,  there  is  much 
the  same  difficulty  between  nations.  We 
get  on  better  with  tliose  whose  humour  is 
couched  in  a  foreign  language,  and  is  of  a 
kind  which  we  fail  to  apprecuit(\  To  have 
sufficient  resemblance  to  a  people  lo  be 
able  to  laugh  at  them,  and  make  them  feel 
our  lau<rhtor,  is  an  endowment  of  question- 
able vahie. 

One  moral  of  a  less  ambitious  kind  might 
be  drawn  from  Mr.  Dickens's  visit,  lie 
has  undoubtedly  gained,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  by  his  n^putation  in  America.  If, 
instead  of  paying  for  a  sight  of  him,  our 
friends  had  paid  for  the  books  which  they 
appropriated,  he  would  have  received,  we 
presume,  considerably  greater  profits  in  a 
more  legitimate  way.  Perhaps  the  sight  of 
a  real  living  victim  of  a  system  of  literary' 
l)lun(ler  may  tend  to  impress  upon  them  the 
objections  to  stealing;  if  so,  we  sliould  de- 
rive a  greater  advantage  from  this  mute 
elwjuence  than  from  convivial  nonsimse 
about  Arctic  bears  and  foxes.  By  estab- 
lishing honest  dealings  between  the  two 
countnes,  we  should  get  from  the  commu- 
nity of  language  a  psupable  material  bene- 
fit, inijtead  of  a  vague  flow  of  Buncombe. 
Britisli  A,nd  American  authors  would  be  so 
many  pounds  and  dollars  the  richer,  and 
would  probably  therefore  write  about  each 
other  in  better  temper.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Dickens  has  ex- 
cited may  be  expressed  in  the  practical  re- 
sult of  a  refusal  to  steal  his  writings. 


From  The  Saturday  Seview. 
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Three  women,  and  three  only,  endowed 
with  a  true  poetical  faculty,  have  lived  in 
England  dunng  this  century.  They  are  — 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Christina  Ko8- 
setti,  and  Emily  Bronte.  Many  women,  it 
is  true,  have  written  elegant  and  pleasing 
verses;  and  two  of  these  —  Mrs.  Hemana 
and  Miss  Ingelow  —  would,  if  the  circula- 
tion of  their  works  were  taken  as  the  ex- 
clusive test  of  merit,  be  ranked  above  those 
three  to  whom  alone  a  critic  can  allow  gen- 
uine poetic  excellence.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  which  immediate  popularity  is  so 
insufficient  a  test  of  real  aistinction  as  po- 
etry; because  ordinary  readers  are  more 
pleased  by  a  lesser  fire  which  displays  itself, 
in  a  customary  and  recognised  manner,  than 
by  that  more  vehement  intensity  which  in 
its  hurry  seizes  upon  bizarre  and  unusual 
modes  of  expression.  Yet,  for  all  that,  in- 
tensity is  the  real  thing,  the  only  true  es- 
sential. It  seems  almost  hard  not  to  allow 
Mrs.  Hemans  the  title  of  poet;  she  has 
such  grace,  such  unaffected  feeling,  and 
even  artistic  merit.  Yet,  as  there  are  hills 
which  have  every  attribute  of  a  mountain 
except  height,  which  at  an  elevation  of 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  exhibit  a 
fme  contour,  jagged  peaks,  and  dark  corges 
ten  feet  deep,  so  there  are  writers  of  verse 
who  have  ever^  qualification  of  a  poet  ex- 
cept that  which  alone  is  indispensable. 
And  of  these  Mrs.  Ilemans  is  one.  Miss 
Ingelow  has  the  same  radical  defect,  though 
the  result  in  her  case  is  somewhat  different. 
For,  whereas  Mrs.  Hemans  is  throughout 
natural  and  consistent,  feelings,  ideas,  and 
expression  being  in  her  works  perfectly 
adapted  to  each  other,  each  and  all  the  un- 
forced pixMiuct  of  her  own  mind,  and  hav- 
ing no  fault  but  their  intrinsic  weakness; 
MiHS  Ingelow,  being  more  ambitious,  has 
adopted  a  style  of  imagery  and  expression 
which  is  altogether  too  much  for  the  mate- 
rial at  her  disposal  —  that  is,  for  the  amount 
of  passion  of  which  she  has  command.  There 
is  a  grandiloquent  or  pathetic  flow  about  her 
verses,  at  times  even  an  attractive  obscur- 
ity ;  reading  them  lazily  or  dreamily,  one  is 
easilv  deluded  into  the  belief  that  there  is 
that  m  them  which  will  repay  further  exam- 
ination ;  just  as  a  person  living  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  looking  at  the  clouds  on 
the  horizon,  may  in  a  dreamy  mood  fancy 
himself  looking  at  the  Swiss  mountains. 
But  the  delusion  in  either  case  is  short- 
lived ;  the  dispersion  of  the  clouds  speedily 
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proves  Cambridgeshire  to  be  Cambridge- 
shire, and  that  solid* stuff  which  ou^ht  to 
have  lain  behind  Miss  Ingelow's  flowing 
lines  is  soon  seen  to  be  lamentably  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  Miss  Ingelow^s 
prose  stories  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  with 
much  greater  respect  than  her  poems ;  but 
their  very  excellence,  when  the  small  scale 
on  which  they  are  written  is  considered,  is 
a  proof  that  her  mind  is  not  adapted  for  the 
larger  sphere  of  poetry. 

To  return  to  our  triad  of  genuine  poet- 
esses. Undoubtedly,  they  are  not  to  be 
placed  on  a  level.  The  range  of  experi- 
ence which  Mrs.  Browning  vivifies  with 
passion  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  narrow 
individualities  of  the  other  two;  and  the 
smooth  beauty  of  Miss  Rossetti^s  best  poems 
is  a  considerable  advance  on  the  rugged- 
ness  which  is  the  general  characteristic  of 
Emily  Bronte.  But  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter is  found  in  them  all ;  they  all  had  that 
in  them  which  they  were  impelled  to  speak, 
and  which  could  not  be  spoken  adequately 
otherwise  than  hy  those  cadences,  imitative 
of  passion,  which  verse  alone  supplies. 
And  as  Emily  Bronte  is  by  far  the  least 
known  of  the  three,  and  indeed  scarce! v 
known  at  all  except  as  the  wild  and  uncul- 
tured sister  of  a  woman  of  genius,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  begin  with  her,  in  order  to  justify 
the  estimate  of  her  that  we  have  expressed. 
And  our  first  remark  is,  that  her  poems 
have  probably  suffered  much  in  general  es- 
timation from  being  mixed  up  with  the  much 
tamer  and  weaker  effusions  of  her  two  sis- 
ters ;  for  Charlotte  Bronte  is  as  much  infe- 
rior to  Emily  as  apoet  as  she  is  above  her 
as  a  novelist.  The  joint  volume  which 
they  published  has,  in  consequence,  a 
somewhat  washy  tinge.  But  if  Emily 
Bronte's  poems  are  read  by  themselves 
(which  may  easily  be  done,  for  her  poems, 
and  those  of  her  sister  Anne,  are  puulished 
separately  at  the  end  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 

Eosthumous  novel,  the  Professor),  it  will 
e  seen  that  strength  is  their  most  remark- 
able characteristic.  Her  creative  power, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  great;  or, 
rather,  there  are  scarcely  any  signs  of  it  in 
her.  But  she  has  passion,  energy  of 
thought,  and  daring  —  the  daring  to  lay 
hold  of  those  problems  which  arise,  not 
from  a  large  experience,  but  from  the  very 
constitution  of  our  being;  she  does  not 
drivel  or  sentimentalize  about  them,  as  is 
the  way  with  weak  writers  who  put  out  fee- 
ble t(»ntaeles  towards  grand  subjects  and 
imagine  they  are  thinking  grandly,  but 
places  them  straight  before  her  eyes,  and 
gazes  at  them  with  all  the  vision  at  her 
command.      Hence,   while    in    her    sister 


Anne^s  poems,  which  are  often  pathetic  and 
pleasing,  there  is  a  recurrence  or  well-known 
phrases,  the  result  of  memory  and  not  of 
mvention,  she,  on  the  other  hand,  coins  her 
phrases  for  herself;  she  knows  that  what 
she  has  to  say  is  this  and  not  that,  and  is 
not  to  be  expressed  by  those  vaguenesses 
which  mean  a  ^at  deal  in  general  and 
nothing  in  particular.  But  to  exercise  a 
severe  originality  upon  great  subjects,  not 
to  shrink  either  from  strangeness  of  thought 
or  of  expression,  provided  they  are  the  nat- 
ural product  of  the  mind — these  are  not 
gifts  ukely  to  procure  a  large  audience ;  and 
anything  less  likely  to  be  popular  than  the 
greater  number  of  Emily  Bronte's  poems  it 
IS  impossible  to  conceive.  Her  strength 
was  her  weakness.  She  entrenched  herself 
so  resolutely  in  her  isolation  from  mankind, 
that  her  communication  with  them  was  cut 
off.  She  said  so  emphatically,  **  I  will  be 
myself,"  that  her  8\'mpathies  were  nar- 
rowed, and  her  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  tone  of  the  world  almost  destroyed. 
If,  either  by  gradual  influences  in  her  youth, 
or  by  some  sudden  blow  when  older,  she 
had  been  forced  out  of  the  circle  in  wbich 
she  was  confined,  so  that  her  great  feeling 
and  originality  could  have  flowed  out  upon 
the  outer  world,  it  is  difidcult  to  say  what 
emin^ce  she  might  not  have  attained.  As 
it  is,  she  will  please  only  those  who  delight 
in  originalitv  for  its  own  sake,  and  these 
she  assuredly  will  please;  and  moreover, 
in  extenuation  of  her  defects,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that,  if  her  original  temper- 
ament was  exclusive  and  seLncentered,  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed  were 
such  that  the  most  comprehensive  mind 
would  hardly  have  been  able  to  develop,  or 
even  to  mamtain,  itself  tinder  them.  Let 
us  quote  a  few  passages  from  her  poems. 
The  following  appears  to  be  addressed  to 
her  genius,  or  imagination :  — 

Stem  Reason  is  to  jadgment  oome. 
Arrayed  in  all  her  forms  of  gioom; 
Wilt  thou,  my  advocate,  be  aombt 
No,  radiant  angel,  speak  and  say, 
Why  I  did  cast  the  world  away, 

Why  I  have  persevered  to  shon 
The  common  paths  that  others  nm. 
And  on  a  strange  road  joumejed  ouy 
Heedless  alik^  of  wealth  and  power, 
•   Of  glory's  wreath  and  pleasure's  tlowar. 

These  once,  indeed,  seemed  Beings  IMvine; 
And  they,  perchance,  heard  vows  of  mhit» 
And  saw  my  oflBerings  on  their  shrine; 
But  careless  gifts  are  sddom  priaedt 
And  mine  were  worthily  despised. 
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So  with  a  ready  heart  I  swore 
To  seek  their  iltar-atone  no  more; 
And  gave  my  spirit  to  adore 
Thee,  ever  present,  phantom  thing; 
My  slaye,  my  comrade,  and  my  Imig. 

There  is  not  much  beauty  here ;  but  there 
is  strength,  which  is  a  quality  of  more  prom- 
ise than  any  amount  of  beauty  without 
stren^.  Mysticbm  is  a  common  charac- 
teristic of  her  j>oems,  yet  wholly  without 
affectation ;  it  is  the  natural  product  of  a 
mind  that,  without  aid  from  others,  strives 
to  penetrate  into  the  abstruse  subjects  of 
our  being,  our  nature,  and  our  happiness. 
Here  are  ten  lines,  mystical  and  beautiful. 
It  is  a  prisoner  that  speaks :  — 

A  messenger  of  Hope  comes  erery  night  to  me, 

And  offers  for  short  lifb  eternal  liberty. 

He  comes  with  western  winds,  with  evening's 

wandering  airs. 
With  that  clear  dusk  of  heaven  that  brings  the 

thickest  stars. 
Winds  take  a  pensive  tone,  and  stars  a  tender  fire. 
And  visions  rise,  and  change,  that  kill  me  with 

desire — 

Desire  for  nothing  known  in  my  maturer  years. 
When  Joy  grew  mad  with  awe  at  counting  fti- 

ture  tears. 
When,  If  my  spirit's  sky  was  fiill  of  flashes  Varm, 
I  knew  not  whence  ihey  came,  finom  sun  or 

thunderstorm. 

But  the  following  is  the  most  touching  of 
her  poems ;  it  is  entitled  **  Remembrance^  :  — 

Cold  in  the  earth— and  the  deep  snow  piled 

above  thee. 
Far,  fiur  removed,  cold  in  the  dreary  grave! 
Have  I  forgot,  my  only  love,  to  love  uee, 
Severed  at  last  by  Time's  all-severing  wave? 

Now,  when  alone,  do  my  thoughts  no  longer 

hover 
Over  the  mountains,  on  that  northern  shore. 
Besting  their  wings  where  heath  and  fern-leaves 

cover 
Thy  noble  heart  for  ever,  ever  moreT 

Cold  in  the  earth — and  fifteen  wild  Decembers, 
From  those  brown  bUls,  have  melted  into  spring: 
Faithftil,  indeed,  is  the  spirit  that  remembers 
After  such  years  of  change  and  suffering ! 

Sweet  love  of  youth,  forgive,  if  I  forget  thee. 
While  the  world's  tide  is  bearing  me  along; 
Other  desires  and  other  hopes  beset  me, 
Hopes  which  obscure,  but  cannot  do  thee  wrong! 

No  later  light  has  lightened  up  my  heaven. 
No  second  mom  has  ever  shone  for  me; 
All  my  liflB's  bliss  fh)m  thy  dear  life  was  gi^ 
All  my  lifb's  bliss  is  in  the  grave  witli  tiwt. 


But,  when  the  days  of  golden  dreams   had 

perished. 
And  even  despair  was  poweriess  to  destroy; 
Then  did  I  leam  how  existence  could  be  cheriBhed, 
Strengthened,  and  fed  without  the  aid  of  Joy. 

Then  did  I  check  the  tears  of  useless  psssion. 
Weaned  my  young  soul  from  yearning  after  thine; 
Sternly  denied  its  burning  wish  to  hasten 
Down  to  that  tomb  already  more  than  mine. 

And,  even  yet,  I  dare  not  let  it  languish. 
Dare  not  indulge  in  memory's  rapturous  pain; 
Once  drinking  deep  of  that  divinest  anguish. 
How  could  I  seek  the  empty  world  again  T 

Let  us  turn  to  Miss  Ros'setti,  of  whom, 
as  beins  considerably  better  known  than 
Emily  Bronte,  we  shall  have  proportionably 
less  to  say.  In  her  we  no  longer  find  the 
inchoate,  chaotic  character  of  Emily  Bron- 
tcTs  poetry ;  what  she  is,  she  is  completely ; 
she  has  reached,  if  we  are  not  much  nustaken, 
the  highest  point  attainable  by  her.  Feel- 
ing, with  her,  is  absolutely  predominant ; 
there  are  no  s3rmptoms  of  any  struggles  of 
thought,  of  any  intellectual  range;  and 
though  these  latter  qualities  are  not  abso* 
lutely  essential  to  poetry,  they  endow  it 
with  a  far  greater  power.  Hence  we  do 
not  think  her  naturally  so  strong  a  genius 
as  Emily  Bronte;  but  her  ima^;inatiYe 
power  is  decidedly  greater.  Their  most 
prominent  characteristic,  intense  personal 
feeling,  is  the  same  in  both ;  nor  is  there  in 
either  any  lightness,  much  less  any  satire  or 
comedy ;  their  most  serious  pieces  are  their 
best.  Miss  Rossetti  does,  it  is  true,  make 
two  or  three  most  doleful  attempts  at  beinff 
li^t  and  airy,  such  as  "  My  oecret,^^  ana 
**No,  thank  you,  John."  We  most  sin- 
cerely hope  that  some  day  or  other  she  may 
be  induced  to  cut  them  out  of  her  volume. 
We  have  spoken  of  her  imaginative  power; 
it  is  not  always,  perhaps,  exercised  m  quite 
a  healthy  manner ;  but  it  is  very  genuine 
and  remarkable.  Here  are  instances  of  it. 
The  mistress,  on  the  threshold  of  the  con- 
vent, bids  farewell  to  her  lover :  — 

If  now  vou  saw  me  you  would  say : 
Where  is  the  fiice  I  usM  to  love? 
And  I  would  answer :  Gone  before; 
It  tarries  veiled  in  paradise. 
When  once  the  morning  star  shall  rise. 
When  earth  with  shadows  fieee  away 
And  we  stand  safe  within  the  door. 
Then  you  shall  lift  the  veil  thereofl 
Look  up,  rise  up;  for  &r  above 
Our  palms  are  grown,  our  place  is  set; 
There  we  shall  meet  as  once  we  met. 
And  love  with  old  fiuniliar  love. 

Take,  again,  the  following  sonnet,  enti* 
tied  *' After  Death  :** — 
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The  curtfuns  were  half  drawn,  the  floor  was 
swept 
And  strewn  with  rushes,  rosemary  and  may 
Lay  thick  upon  the  bed  on  which  I  lay. 

Where  through  the  lattice  ivy-shadows  crept. 

He  leaned  above  me,  thinking  that  I  slept 
And  could  not  hear  him;  but  I  heurd  him 

say: 
"  Poor  child,  poor  child :  *'  and  as  he  toraed 
away 

Came  a  deep  silence,  and  I  knew  he  wept. 

He  did  not  touch  the  shroud,  or  raise  the  fold 

That  hid  my  &ce,  or  take  my  hand  in  his. 
Or  ruffle  the  smooth  pillows  for  my  head : 
He  did  not  love  me  living;  but  onoe  dead 

He  pitied  me;  and  very  sweet  it  is 

To  know  he  still  is  warm  though  I  am  oold. 

Opinions  are,  we  believe,  divided  as  to 
the  merit  of  Miss  Rossetti's  principal  poem, 
"Goblin  Market."  To  us  its  beauty  ap- 
pears unquestionable. 

Mrs.  Browning  is  too  considerable  a  per- 
son to  be  dealt  with  fully  in  the  space  that 
is  left  to  us.  We  can  therefore  here  only 
make  a  few  observations  on  her.  That 
which  distinguishes  her  from  Emily  Bronte 
and  Christina  Rossctti  is  the  intense  effort 
after  objectivity,  after  downright  portrait- 
ure, narration,  description,  which  in  the 
other  two  is  entirely  wanting.  The  poetry 
of  women  (unlike  the  novels  written  by  wo- 
men) has,  from  Sappho  downwards,  been 
almost  entirely  subjective  and  personal. 
Nor  perhaps  can  any  instance  be  given,  be- 
sides Mrs.  Browning,  of  a  poetess  who  even 
attempted' to  escape  from  these  limits.  Was 
she  successftil  in  the  endeavour  P  Not  more 
than  partially,  we  think.  In  Atirora  Leigh 
there  is  no  clearness ;  with  plenty  of  excel- 
lent matter  and  fine  enthusiasm,  there  is  an 
utter  absence  of  that  quiet  delineation,  that 
decisive  separation  of  the  lines  and  avoid- 
ance of  oonfusion,  which  is  essential  to  good 
character-drawing,  and  of  which  no  better 
instance  can  be  found  than  Charlotte  Bronte, 
a  woman  who  in  nature  and  power  was  by 
no  means  dissimilar  to  Mrs.  Browning. 
The  Last  PoemSy  less  ambitious  than  Au- 
rora Leigh,  arc  more  successful ;  and  none 
of  her  other  poems  can  be  thought  even  to 
approximate  to  the  highest  rank.  Yet, 
with  all  drawbacks,  she  is  far  the  greatest 
English  poetess. 

One  more  observation  mav  be  made. 
Why  is  it  that,  while  the  novels  written  by 
women  approach  so  nearly  in  excellence  to 
those  written  by  men,  the  poetry  of  women 
should  be  so  inferior  ?  Miss  Austen,  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  and  **  George  Eliot "  almost, 
if  not  quite,  equal  any  men  who  can  be  set 
against  them.  The  suiirages  of  the  many 
would  no  doubt  set  Scott,  Thackeray,  and 


Dickens  above  them ;  we  are  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  sufEinages  of  the  few  would 
incline  the  same  way.  But  to  compare 
Christina  Rossctti,  for  instance,  we  do  not 
say  with  Tennyson  or  Browning,  but  with 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  or  Mr.  Swinburne; 
can  any  one  doilbt  that  Mr.  Arnold  is  as  f 
poet  far  more  complete,  far  more  likely  to 
endure,  than  Miss  Kossetti?  The  difference 
is  not  in  genius ;  on  the  contrary',  we  think 
Miss  Rossett^s  finest  touches  superior  to 
an3rthing  that  can  be  produced  irom  Mr. 
Arnold.  But  there  is  a  certain  knack  in 
poetry,  as  in  other  tilings,  which  is  very 
different  from  genius,  and  the  place  of 
which  cannot  be  supplied  by  genius ;  though 
genius  is  possibly  a  nelp  towards  acquiring 
it.  Just  m  the  same  way,  a  man  of  first- 
rate  abilities  will  often  fail  in  conversation; 
nay,  more  than  that,  such  a  man  will  often 
converse  in  a  n^anncr  that  proves  him  to 
possess  abilities,  and  yet  his  conversation 
will  be  all  the  while  an  utter  failure.  So 
in  painting ;  this  it  is  which,  we  understand^ 
all  foreign  critics  assert  to  be  lacking  in 
our  artists.  We  do  not  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  accusation ;  but  the 
seriousness  of  it  seems  quite  misappre- 
hended by  English  critics.  And  so,  we 
presume,  women,  in  writing  poetrv,  draw 
their  style  from  other  women,  and  thus  miss 
that  largeness  and  universality  which  alone 
compels  attention,  and  preserves  a  work 
through  all  changes  of  sentiment  and  opin- 
ion. 


From  The  Examiner,  IS  Ifay. 
AUSTRIA  AND  POLAND. 

**  Galicia,"  said  Prince  Ladislas  Czartory- 
ski,  in  his  recent  speech,  which  has  already 
given  rise  to  various  comments,  **  is  hence- 
forth the  centre  round  which  the  other  parts 
of  Poland  arc  to  group  themselves."  In 
the  opinion  of  the  leader  of  the  aristocratie 
section  of  the  emigration,  Austria,  the  pres- 
ent holder  of  Galicia,  is  the  Power  from 
which  a  revival  of  Polish  nationality  maybe 
expected.  Prince  Czartoryski  lays  stress 
on  the  fact,  that  great  freedom  exists  at 
present  in  the  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  and  that  the  Government  tt 
Vienna  snows  itself  fullv  ready  to  pc2Jit  an 
ample  autonomy  to  the  foolish  province  nib 
der  its  sway.  The  leaders  of  tne  Moderate 
party  of  the  emigration  have,  however,  al- 
ways looked  with  hoi)eful  eyes  upon  An^ 
tria,  even  before  she  was  beaten  into 
Liberalism  in  the  harsh  school  of  adversity. 
We  may  bring  to  recollection  here  thit 
General  Dembruski,  during  the  InsurrcctkB 
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of  1863--64,  in  Russian  Poland,  wrote  words 
much  in  the  strain  of  Czartoryski's  speech. 
It  is  true  that  Dcmbruski^s  expectations 
were  doomed  to  sore  disappointment.  For 
a  while,  no  doubt,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment winked  at  Polish  doings  across  the 
border;  so  much  so  that  a  corresponding 
jealousy  arose  on  the  part  of  Russui.  We 
could  easily  give  facts  proving  that,  at  that 
time,  the  agents  of  the  *' Secret  National 
Government "  at  Warsaw  were  by  no  means 
treated  with  ill  favour  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Kaiser.  But  in  proportion  as  the  for- 
tunes of  the  insurrection  waned,  a  change 
occurred  in  the  attitude  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  until  at  last,  with  a  view  of  hu- 
mouring the  Czar,  it  oven  consented  to  act 
the  odious  part  of  a  Jailer  of  Langiewicz. 

In  tibe  interest  of  her  self-preservation, 
Austria  is  by  the  nature  of  things  driven  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  Russia  in  the 
East.  Only,  feeling  herself  weakened  at 
home  by  various  agencies,  she  has  generally 
lacked  the  courage  for  decisive  conduct  in 
the  most  important  crises.  Thus  she  let 
slip  the  great  opportunities  of  the  War  of 
Independence  in  Russian  Poland  in  1830, 
of  the  attack  made  upon  the  Muscovite 
Empire  by  the  Western  Powers  some  four- 
teen years  ago,  and  of  the  last  Polish  in- 
surrection. On  all  those  occasions,  Aifstria 
betrayed  a  certain  desire  to  see  Russia  crip- 
pled ;  but  she  dared  not  act.  It  ought  to 
be  here  remembered  that  to  Austria  the  par- 
tition of  the  old  Sarmatian  commonwealth 
has  never  been  productive  of  any  benefit. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has,  by  bringing  Russia 
closer  to  the  frontiers  of  the  liapsburg 
realm,  only  served  to  create  or  increase,  for 
the  latter,  the  danger  arising  from  the  Pan- 
Slavonic  movement.  The  true  protection 
of  Austria  is  the  Carpathian  wall.  Galida, 
situated  outside  that  natural  boundary, 
forms,  strategically  speaking,  rather  an  cle- 
ment of  weakness  for  the  dominions  of  the 
Kaiser.  Those  who  know  the  history  of  the 
partition  are  indeed  well  aware  that  it  was 
not  Austria  which  suggested  that  crime, 
however  much  such  a  consummation  appears 
to  fit  into  Uiat  Machiavelian  policy  which 
has  characterised  the  Hapsburg  race  for 
some  time  past. 

Since  her  defeat  on  the  Bohemian  battle- 
fields, Austria  has  clearly  lumed  over  a  new 
leaf.  She  tries  to  conciliate  some  of  the 
nationalities  of  whose  assistance  she  may 
stand  in  need,  in  case  of  the  recurrence  of 
danger.  To  speak  correctlv,  we  can  no 
longer  even  employ  the  aesignation  of 
"Austria"  for  the  complex  dominions  un- 
der Francis  Joseph's  sway.  In  the  relations 
between  the  Magyar  realm  and  the  so-called 


Cis-Leithan  countries,  it  has  already  b^ 
come  the  fashion  to  sp^ak  of  *'  The  Austro- 
Hunffarian  State. ^^  The  *  political  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  separate  bodies  is  thus 
indicated.  There  is  no  longer  an  **  Aus- 
trian Empire  "  —  at  least,  not  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Hungarians ;  but  there  is  a  Hun- 
garian kingdom  on  the  one  side,  and  a  couk- 
posite  mass  of  "Austrian"  territories  on 
the  other.  It  is,  in  technical  State  language, 
the  system  of  dualism.  Now  the  party 
which  Prince  Czartoryski  represents,  would 
fain  convert  this  dualism  into  a  "  Trias,"  by 
conferring  upon  Galicia  a  full  autonomy, 
and  making  it  the  nucleus  of  a  revived  Po- 
land. To  this  idea  the  best  Mag^-ar  patri- 
ots and  German  Liberals  would  readily  as- 
sent, were  it  not  that  Prince  Czartoryski 
clogs  his  proposal  with  the  demand  of  "  a 
large  administrative  autonomy  of  the  Czechs^ 
the  Croats,  and  the  Serbs,"  and  with  the 
suggestion  of  an  alliance  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  with  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  Polish  rcconstitution.  Among 
Germans  the  thought  naturally  arises,  that 
in  this  manner  a  pro-Polish  action  of  the 
Vienna  Government  would  only  facilitate 
the  famous  "duel"  which  Marshal  Nicl 
seeks  to  fight  out  with  Prussia.  This,  how- 
ever, we  should  say  would  be  little  to  the 
taste  of  the  Austrian  Germans  who  have 
some  feeling  for  their  own  Fatherland, 
though  they  are  for  the  nonce  politically 
separated  from  it.  They,  as  well  as  the 
remainder  of  the  Southern  Germans,  have 
preserved  great  sympathies  for  the  Polish 
cause.  Pnnce  Czartor}'ski  himself  bears 
witness  to  that.  But  their  desire  to  see 
justice  done  to  a  down-trodden  nation  does 
not  go  so  far  as  to  lend  a  helning  hand  to 
the  ambitious  views  which  Napoleon  of 
France  entertains,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Rhine. 

A  circumstance  is  yet  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, which  renders  Austrian  action,  in 
the  matter  of  Poland,  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult than  may  even  be  assumed  at  a  first 
glance.  In  Galicia  there  are  two  races,  of 
nearly  equal  numerical  strength — the  Polish 
properly  speaking,  and  the  Kuthene  or  Rns- 
sine.  The  latter  is  chiefly  found  in  the  cen- 
tral, and  to  a  certain  extent  also  eastern 
part  of  the  province ;  it  forms  there  the 
bulk  of  the  peasantry.  Round  Lamberg, 
the  capital,  tne  Ruthenes  are  most  thick^ 
grouped.  In  religion  they  belong  to  the 
schismatic  Greek  Church,  but  their  priests 
are  much  in  connection  with  the  "  ortho- 
dox "  Muscovite  propaganda.  In  race,  the 
Ruthenes  stand  intermediate  between  the 
Polish  and  the  Russian  stock ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  locality,  they  have  either  more  affin- 
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ity  with  the  former,  or  with  the  hitter.  Thus 
there  are  Ruthenc  dialects  approaching  the 
Polish,  and  some  that  have  rtnationship  with 
the  Russian  tongue.  This  occurs  not  only 
in  Galicia,  but  also  in  that  part  of  the  old 
Polish  kingdom  which  is  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Czar.  It  is  on  this  floating,  unde- 
fined national  elementftliat  the  cxeiibions  of 
the  emissaries  from  Moscow  and  St.  Pet€rs- 
burg  are  chiefly  brought  to  bear.  As  for 
the  true  Poles,  or  **  Lechs,"  they  are  looked 
upon  by  the  Russians,  and  some  of  their 
affiliates  among  the  Ruthene  ultras,  as  mere 
intruders,  to  be  got  under  or  ejected. 

Unfortunately,  Prince  Mettt»mich,  some 
twenty-two  years  ago,  when  the  Polish  pa- 
triotic movement  became  troublesome  in 
Galicia,  made  the  crudest  use  of  the  bru- 
tishness  in  which  the  Ruthene  peasantry 
was  then  sunk.  Frightful  massacres,  by 
hired  bands  of  assassins,  took  place,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  notorious  Szela.  By 
such  means  Galicia  was  pacified.    A  few 


years  later,  during  the  German  Reroluiiail 
of  1848-49,  the  Ruthenes  once  more  serred 
the  Hap8bai*g  crown  as  a  counterpoiM  to 
the  Poles,  in  the  Reichstag  at  Vienna.  Li 
the  subsequent  Reichsrath,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Schmeilin^  Constitution,  the 
Ruthene  deputies  of  Gahcia  played  the  part 
over  a|^n.  At  the  Diet  of  Lembei^g  itseU^ 
bickerings  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Ruthene  ultras  —  alwaj's  brought  about  faj 
the  latter — have  been  of  frequent  oeeor- 
rence.  Thanks  to  the  altered  policj  of  tfaa 
Government  at  Vienna,  there  is,  howstar, 
less  acrimony  now  between  those  **  ho^fle 
brothers.^  Still,  it  will  be  seen,  finom  idttft 
we  have  indicated,  that  a  pro-Polish  aiofa- 
mcnt  which  has  Galicia  for  its  basis,  laboan 
under  some  disadvantage,  that  prorinoe  be- 
ing ethnologically,  as  it  werCt  brokea  In 
twain,  or  at  least  split  into  two  MslrVail 
nuances  which  do  not  Tcry  wdl  agrei  to- 
gether. « 
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Ma.  Alfbsd  Tenntsoh  has  just  publishod,  in 
Maemillan*»  Magazine^  a  poem  called  Lucre" 
Hut,  It  will  be  r^  by  everybody  beoauae  it  is 
written  by  the  Laureate,  and  it  should  be  read 
by  everybody,  firstly,  for  that  good  reason,  and 
secondly,  because  it  is  a  poem  of  singular  beauty 
and  power.  Now,  as  Mr.  Punch  is  ever  anxious 
to  assist  the  Diiier-Out,  that  person  is  recom- 
mended to  arm  himself  fur  inevitable  cross-ex- 
amination  by  young  ladies,  who  desire  or  pre- 
tend to  desire  information  upon  the  subject  of 
and  the  allusions  in  this  poem,  now  the  talk  of 
society.  Diner-Out  will  do  well  to  get  the  poem, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  classical 
dictionary,  and  some  consideration,  enable  him- 
self to  answer  the  following  questions :  — 

1.  Who  was  Lucretius,  and  in  what  year 
B.  0.  did  that  Roman  poet  live? 

2.  What  is  the  Hexameter? 

8.  Who  was  his  Teacher,  and  what  wore  the 
800  scrolls  left  by  Epicurus  ? 

4.  What  is  a  love-philtre? 

5.  What  is  the  Atomic  Theory  ? 

6.  Who  was  Sylla,  who  was  Uden,  who  was 
Venus? 

7.  Who  was  Mavors,  and  had  he  anything 
to  do  with  a  spclling4)ook? 

8.  Who  was  the  great  Sicilian  poet? 

9.  Who  was  Kypris,  and  why  was  she  so 
called? 

10.  What  was  the  theory  of  LucretiiiB  aboat 
the  gods? 

11.  Should  H\'perion  be  pronoanced  as  Ham-' 
let  pronounces  it  7 

12.  Who  was  Plato? 


18.  Who  mn  Pioiu  and  Vtomnst  vbA  rat 

thej  related? 
14.  What  is  an  Oreidt 

16.  VThat  is  a  Satyr? 
10,  Who  was  Lnoretia? 

17.  What  is  cosmio  order? 

18.  ExphOn  <*the  Ixionian  whsd,**  and  te 
••  Fury's  ringlet  snake.** 

19.  Why  cbes  Looretias  kill  UmsdfT 

20.  Is  Lucilia  to  be  pardoned  oroondsmned? 

Having  mastered  which  points,  DiMr-Ont 
may  go  out  to  dinner. 

— Punch, 


Line  ahd  Lehok  Juioi  roa  Mibchaict  Qmn, 
— The  Standard  has  the  fbUowing :— After  ths 
1st  January,  1868,  merchant  ships  are  to  eany 
lime  juice  mixed  vrlth  fifteen  per  oent.  of  mnit 
and  it  is  to  be  served  out  to  the  erew  daflj  ia 
proportions  named  in  the  new  Merchant  ShiniiBC 
Act  Before  the  Juice  is  allowed  to  be  sfalppsS 
for  the  use  of  the  orew  it  is  to  be  insmetBOp  r^ 
ported  on,  fortified,  and  certified  to  t£e  nstJAn 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  have  leasoli  to 
hope  that  that  terrible  seonrge  of  oar  nMrosajOs 
navy,  sea  scurvy,  will  be  eradicated  by  tha  an 
of  good  lime  Juice.  We  learn  that  BondorisBd 
is  the  first  place  at  wUch  lime  Jaice  has  bean  !»• 
spected  under  the  new  Act,  and  that  a  report 
has  been  sent  in  by  the  Boaid  of  Trada  oOow  Is 
the  effect  that  the  lime  Juloe  there  is  proper  aad 
fit  in  every  respect  This  is  satiafkotoiy,  as  then 
were  doubts  wnether  lemon  or  Ume  Joioe  mali 
be  finrthooming  at  the  last  moment. 
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